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The  Forest  Fires 

Since  the  last  number  of  The  State  Re- 
view was  printed,  abundant  evidence  has 
teen  given  of  the  ne:d  in  Michigan  for  such 
an  organization  as  the  Forestry  Association. 
Forest  fires  reminding  us  of  those  several 
years  ago  when  whole  towns  in  the  north 
country  were  wiped  out  have  ravaged  the 
Upper  Pen'nsula  and  burned  millions  of  feet 
of  mature  timber,  beside  destroying  all  the 
younger  growth,  which  would  have  formed 
a  new  forest  in  a  few  years  had  the  land 
been  lumbered  in  a  sensible  manner.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  less  that  Michigan 
has  suffered.  With  the  first  news  of  the 
fires  wild  guesses  were  made.  Later  when 
the  fires  had  been  put  out  and  the  officials 
of  the  lumber  companies  upon  whom  the 
losses  fall  most,  directly,  could  make  them- 
selves heard,  they  sought  to  make  us  be- 
lieve tne  damage  had  been  comparatively 
slight.  But  the  first  wild  guesses  were 
probably  as  near  the  truth  as  these  later 
"conservative"  statements  by  men  whose 
great  object  is  to  calm  the  fears  of  stock- 
holders. 

Professor  Roth,  the  State  Forest  Warden, 
who  contributes  it.  tim'ely;  article  on  the  sub- 
ject to  this  number  of  The 'State  Review, 
estimates  loosely  that  the  loss  in  stumpage 
alone  is  probably  greater  than  $5,000,000. 
And  the  loss  in  mature  trees  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  total  loss.  Compared  with 
this  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  forest  service 
is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  pitiful.  And  yet 
this  forest  service  would  not  only  prevent 
such  fires  as  those  of  ibis  spring,  which 


sweep  over  whole  townships  of  mature  tim- 
ber and  by  destroying  timber  that  has  a 
vast  present  marketable  value  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  callous  of  us,  but  it  would 
prevent  those  smaller  fires  which  creep 
through  the  cut-over  lands,  and  by  burn- 
ing the  young  growth  forever  prevent  our 
sandy  wastes  in  the  north  from  reclothing 
themselves  with  a  forest  cover  that  would 
mean  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  state, 
not  only  as  raw  material,  but  as  the  cause 
of  many  profitable  industries.  Michigan  in 
like  a  farmer  who  lets  his  grain  be  eaten 
by  crows  rather  than  go  to  the  slight  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  dressing  up  a  scare- 
crow. 

The  New  Era  Begins 

Politics  in  Michigan  have  been  of  a  char- 
acter interesting  not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  state,  but  to  outsiders  as  well,  for  there 
has  been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  practice 
the  theory  of  direct  nominations.  The  law 
so  reluctantly  granted  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture is  admittedly  an  imperfect  and  cum- 
brous measure,  made  so  with  malice  afore- 
thought ir  the  opinion  of  some  disgusted 
advocates  of  pri?nary  reform.  But  for  all 
that  it,  is  workable,  a  fact  proved  by  the 
ten  per  cent  or  so  of  voters  who  took  the 
trouble  to  try  it. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  great  disappointment  to  those  who  have 
labored  lon^  and  zealously  to  take  govern- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  the  few  who  con- 
stitute th«>  machines,  and  put  it  into  the 
bands  of  the  many  who  constitute  the  par- 
tic  s.  that  moro  voters  did  not  turn  out  on 


June  12,  even  though  the  result  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  To  have  started  the  new 
era  goiig  with  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah  would 
have  been  more  inspiring  than  to  have  it 
sent  on  its  way  in  the  unconcerned  casual 
manner  that  it  was. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  account  for  the 
lack  of  voting  on  this  question.  It  must 
be  classed  with  such  other  "issues"  as  con- 
stitutional amendments  which,  however  im- 
portant they  may  be,  never  "draw"  as  well 
as  some  little  contest  between  Jake,  the 
Democrat,  and  Jim,  the  Republican,  for  a 
year  or  two  tenure  of  a  five  hundred  dollar 
office.  Men  are  so  constituted  that  their  in- 
terest is  in  men,  not  in  measures,  so  unless 
you  can  get  a  measure  personified  by  hav- 
ing some  man  identify  himself  with  it  and 
then  add  to  that  by  having  some  other  man 
vigorously  attack  the  first  one,  public  in- 
terest will  droop. 

The  people  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  desire  a  direct  nomination  law, 
and  they  desire  it  earnestly.  But  there  has 
appeared  no  man  who  has  thoroughly  identi- 
fied himst-lf  with  the  measure,  who  cared 
for  it  in  its  early  years  when  it  was  nearly 
friendless  and  advocated  it  in  season  and 
out  of  season  until  his  success  and  that  of 
the  measure  became  one  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Therefore  direct  nominations 
here  does  not  make  the  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination that  it  does  in  Wisconsin,  for  in- 
stance, where  Senator  La  Follette  personi- 
fies one  side  of  the  question,  and  such  men 
as  Senator  Spooner  the  other,  and  where, 
moreover,  the  game  has  not  been  won  by 
default,  as  it  has  here  in  Michigan,  but  only 
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after  a  fight  that  aroused   all  the  sporting 
instincts  of  the  people. 

Now  To  Make  Good 

But  won  it  has  been,  both  here  and  there, 
and  now  the  question  is  how  shall  the  vic- 
tory be  made  good?  There  are  improve- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  new  rules  of  the 
pame  of  politics  if  they  are  to  prove  of  any 
great  value,  for  at  present  they  mal-:e  it  so 
difficult  for  candidates  to  get  nominated, 
unless  they  are  already  in  office,  that  many 
a  good  man  otherwise  willing,  will  refuse  to 
try.  It  is  no  joke  to  get  fifty  thousand 
names  signed  lo  a  petition  even  if  you  are 
in  a  business  that  may  be  well  advertised 
on  the  envelopes  which  carry  the  petition 
blanks  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  And  if 
there  is  ro  one  man  who  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  make  such  an  outlay  as  this  or  who 
is  so  pre-eminently  the  man  for  the  position 
that  all  his  party  men  turn  instinctively  to 
him,  our  nominating  votes  may  be  scat- 
tered in  a  most  confusing  manner,  as  were 
those  of  the  Wayne  county  Democrats  who 
are  said  to  have  favored  113  different  men 
for  lieutenant  governor.  But  we  have  sev- 
eral months  before  us  in  which  to  think  the 
matter  over  and  to  decide  whom  we  shall 
send  to  Lansing  next  winter  to  make  the 
needed  improvements' — and  do  a  little  legis- 
lating about  that  constitutional  convention 
in  which  we  will  become  academically  very 
much  interested  atout  this  time  next  year. 

Mr.  Orton's  Method 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Outlook  is 
an  editorial  entitled  "Not  an  American 
Star,"  in  which  the  writer  criticizes  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  for  the  method  it 
uses  in  an  endeavor  to  silence  President 
Dabney  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  who 
had  voiced  opinions  which  were  disagree- 
able to  it,  but  to  which,  the  Outlook  writer 
says,  the  newspaper  found  it  difficult  to 
reply.  And  finding  it  difficult  to  reply,  the 
Times- Star  sought  to  intimidate  Dr.  Dabney 
by  informing  him  that  as  (he  head  of  a  pub- 
lic institution  he  should  say  nothing  that 
might  give  offense  to  any  persons  who  are 
taxed  to  support  his  institution  and  pay  his 
salary.  Says  the  Outlook: 

"The  Cincinnati  Times  Star  ought  to  be 
published  in  Russia — or,  stay!  Turkey 
would  be  better.  For  in  Russia  they  are 
beginning  to  have  an  aspiration  for  free 
speech,  and  the  Times-Star  has  not  the 
first  glimmering  dawn  of  an  idea  of  what 
free  speech  means." 

With  this  much  of  an  introduction  The 
State  Review  publishes  a  letter  sent  to  its 
editor  and  to  an  officer  of  the  local  for- 
estry committee,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
just  as  evidently  to  shut  off  free  speech  by 
seeking  to  attack  The  State  Review  in  the 
rear  as  was  the  Times-Star's  editorial  an 
attempt  to  silence  President  Dabney  by  sug- 
gesting to  him  that  he  might  lose  his  means 
of  livelihood  if  he  persisted  in  giving  voice 
to  his  convictions: 

\Vnat   rle   Discovered 

"Editor  of  State  Review, 

"Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


"Dear  Sir: 

"A  few  weeks  ago,  on  my  notifying  your 
office  that  I  did  not  desire  to  subscribe  for 
The  State  Review,  of  which  I  had  been  re- 
ceiving a  few  numbers,  I   was   told  that   I 
was  receiving  it  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
estry  Association.     I   have   been   unable   to 
read  your  paptr^  as  they  came,  and  I  ha  e 
only  recently  looked  over  the  numbers  for 
the  last  few  weeks.    I  must  now  ask  you  tn 
discontinue  sending  me  this  paper.     I   can 
not  in  any    way  contribute  to  the  condu:t- 
ing   of  a    reactirmaiy     palitical    newsp;p3r 
under  the  guise  of  a  "  forestry''  and  "gcod 
roads"   organ.     I   do   not   refer  to   any   one 
feature  alone,  but  I  have  read  over  recently 
Mr.   Hose's   five  articles  on  the  election  cf 
United    States    Senators,    and   this   appears 
to  be  a  fair  sample  of  your  program.     A'.- 
though   you   stated   in   the   issue  contain'ng 
the  first  article  that  you  were  simply  giving 
a  hearing  to  "the  other  side,"  your  editorial 
in  the  issue  containing  his  third  article   ('..>. 
236)    would  seem  to  indicate  that  ths  first 
statement  was  a  'feeler,'  and  that  y^ur  pol- 
icy is  correctly  represented  by  his  article-. 
"Mr.  Rose,  o'cupying  a  comfortable  terth 
and  an  excellent  salary,  paid  by  ths  people. 
has  deliberately  insulted  his  fellow  citizens; 
and  his  articles,  representing  as  the/  prob- 
ably do,  the  general  atmosphere  in  thi  torly 
of    which    he   writes    and   by   the   grace    of 
which   he   holds   his   position,   are  an   addi- 
tional and   strik'ng  proof  of  t^e  unh'a't'  y 
and  unrepresentative  cond'ti~ns  exi  tirg  in 
the  senate.     What  his  fellow  citizens  th'nk 
about  it,  can  be  judged  by  the'r  votes  sent 
to   The  Herald  on  this  question,  about  two 
hundred   to   one   against   Mr.   Rose   and  his 
specious  and  laborious  reason'ng.     For  the 
sake  of  the  gentleiren  who  are  in  some  way 
responsible    for  your   publication,   thore   in- 
terested in  forestry  end  g:od  roads,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  you  will  find  someone  public- 
spirited  enough  and  able  to  spend  the  time 
necessary  to  show  the  worthless  foundation 
cf    fact   upon   which   Mr.   Rose   assumes   to 
build  and  the  false  logic  by  which  he  se3ks 
to   construct  his  argument. 

Some   Or   rlia   Points 

"In  one  article  Mr.  Rose  says  that  with 
popular  election  we  might  have  had  in  the 
senate  such  men  as  Gov.  Waite  of  Colorado, 
Gov.  Penoyer  of  Oregon,  Jerry  Simpson  cf 
Kansas,  Tom  Johnson  of  Ohio,  and  Pingree 
cf  Michigan.  With  reference  to  Waite  and 
Peroyer  I  have  not  sufficient  information  to 
judge.  But  this  I  know:  If  there  is  any 
system  of  election  which  will  secure  in  the 
senate  such  men  as  the  late  Congrassman 
Simpson  and  Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleveland, 
in  place  of  the  present  and  re:ent  ruling 
members  of  the  senate.  Aldrich,  Gorman, 
Quay,  Penrose,  Depew,  Platt,  Elkins,  For- 
aker  and  others  of  like  character  (not  to 
speak  of  the  convicted  criminals,  Burton 
and  Mitchell)  then  the  people  cannot  adopt 
such  a  system  too  soon;  for  as  regards 
moral  qualities  and  intelligent  devotion  to 
public  interests,  the  atove  named  senators 
are  so  far  beneath  either  Johnson  or  Simp- 
son as  to  be  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
them,  and  as  regards  moral  qualities  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  they  are  far  beneath  the 


late  Gov.  Filigree.  Probably  Mr.  Rose  would 
have  included  La  FclleLte  if  he  had  not 
already  fought  his  way  into  the  senate. 

"Mr.  Rose  alludes  to  what  he  calls  'black- 
hand   articles  upon  the  treascn  cf  the  sen- 
rte.'     Of  c;urs?  we  d:>  n:t  know  what  Mr. 
David    Graham    Phillips   is   to   write   in   h's 
future  articles;    but  in  his  first   three  arti- 
cles in  the  Cosmopolitan  on  'The  Treason  of 
the   Senate,'   he  has   stated  nothing,   except 
in  the  less   important  details,  that  was  not 
already    known    to    nearly   every    intelligent 
person  who  has  been  carefully  reading  the 
history  of  the  last  25  years  and  thinking  on 
questions  from  the  public  point  of  view.    It 
was   not   necessary    to   go    to    Mr.    Phillips' 
articles  to  learn  that  Senator  Aldrich,  ensur- 
ing his  perpetual  membership  in  the  senate 
ly  the  most  shameless  corruption  of  a  small 
minority    of   the    electors   of   Rhode    Island 
\\ho   have    the   constitutional   right   to    rule 
the    majority    in    that    unhappy    state,    has 
from   the   first  represented  no   one  but  the 
private    corporations     of     enormous    wealth 
and  power  with  which  he  is  connected  and 
allied;  cr  that  Senator  Platt  has  represented 
in    the    senate   the    United    States    Express 
Company  and   allied  corporate   interests  to 
the  utter   exclusion   of  the  people  who  are 
supposed    to    be    his    constituents;    or    that 
Senator  Depew  has  been  during  all  his  pub- 
lic  life   simply  a   'decoy  duck,'   as   it  were, 
used  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co. 
and  its   allied  interests  to  keep  the  people 
pood-natured     while    their    patrimony    was 
being   appropriated;    or    that    Senator    Gor- 
man has  consistently  represented  the  sugar 
trust    and     other     financial     and    industrial 
pirates  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nominal  con- 
stituents,  finding  profitable   employment  at 
the    hands   of   many   private   interests   who 
can   use   a   Democrat  just   as   readily   as   a 
Republican  when  opportunity  offers.    These 
things  are  well  known  to  all  thinking  peo- 
ple, and   the  use  of  'black  hand'  adjectives 
will  not  frighten  many. 

The   Body  Blow 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  rops-of-sand 
character  of  Mr.  Rose's  argument,  I  would 
call  attention  to  his  conclusion  (p.  244)  that 
because  'nearly  the  entire  voting  popula- 
tion of  the  country  belongs  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  political  organizations 
that  suffer  in  this  wanton  cross-fire,'  there- 
fore 'if  the  sweeping  charges  are  true,  then 
nearly  the  whole  American  people  are  per- 
fidious and  base;  and  that  if  the  trusted  lead- 
ers of  these  political  organizations  are  base 
and  mean,  then  the  country  is  base  and 
mean  and  on  a  most  shaky  foundation.'  Of 
course  any  school  boy  who  has  dabbled  in 
logic  ought  to  know  that  the  meanness  and 
perfidy  of  Aliirich,  Gorman,  Quay,  and  the 
others,  does  not  prove  the  meanness  and 
perfidy  of  the  rank  and  file  of  either  the 
Democrats  or  Republicans  in  their  respect- 
ive states,  any  more  than  the  proved  crim- 
inality of  Burton  and  Mitchell  establishes 
the  criminality  of  the  rank  and  file  of  these 
senators'  constituents.  I  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  I  am  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Udell,  who  took 
my  name  as  3,  member  of  the  Forestry  As- 
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sociation,  asking  him  to  see  that  my  mem- 
bership is  cancelled.  If  you  will  kindly 
send  me  a  bill  for  the  numbers  of  The 
State  Review  which  I  have  received,  I  will 
send  you  check  for  the  amount. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"JESSE   F.   ORTON." 

Are  We  Reactionary? 

It  is  with  some  amusement  that  The  State 
Review  finds  itself  classified  as  "reaction- 
ary." The  editor  has  always  considered 
himself  very  much  in  sympathy  with  prog- 
ress of  al!  kinds.  He  admits,  however,  that 
he  prefers  to  think  before  leaping,  and  this 
rather  cautious  temperament  of  his  led  him 
to  accept  Mr.  Rose's  offer  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  popular  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  giving  the  views  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  change.  The  editor 
wished  to  learn  what  are  the  arguments  of 
these  conservatives,  or  "reactionaries,"  as 
Mr.  Orton  probably  prefers  to  call  them,  and 
he  believed  that  his  readers,  too,  would  be 
interested  in  the  presentation  of  a  side  ot 
The  Question  which  now  is  receiving  rather 
scant  attention.  He  will  be  very  glad  to 
present  the  other  side  if  someone  as  famil- 
iar with  the  question  as  Mr.  Rose  will  un- 
dertake the  task  of  explaining  it. 

Mr.  Rose's  articles,  one  of  which  appears 
in  this  number,  have  proven  even  more 
interesting  than  was  expected.  Written  in 
the  Senate's  chamber  itself,  they  give  us 
the  attitude  of  that  body  as  we  could  not 
otherwise  hope  to  get  it  except  by  wids 
personal  acquaintance  among  the  members. 
Some  of  these  articles  have  been  read  and 
approved  by  leaders  of  the  Senate  before 
appearing  in  The  State  Review.  They  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  almost  official  in 
character.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
followed  them  closely  know  what  the 
U.  S.  Senate  thinks  of  itself  and  know 
why  it  believes  that  popular  election  would 
not  improve  its  character. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  not  only  been 
studying  these  articles  as  they  appeared, 
but  we  have  visited  Washington,  listened 
to  the  Serators  debate  the  railroad  rate  bill, 
visited  several  cities  where  reformers  have 
secured  the  reins  of  power  and  endeavored 
to  learn  from  them  their  ideas  as  to  what 
is  necessary  to  clean  poltics  and  keep  them 
clean.  At  the  same  time  we  have  diligently 
read  the  papers. 

Popular  Vote  Right 

As  a  result  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  United  States  Senators  should  be 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  rather 
than  by  state  legislators.  We  admit  the 
force  of  many  of  Mr.  Rose's  arguments, 
(hough  we  believe  that  his  fear  of  giving 
the  people  power  is  unfounded,  and  that  his 
plea  for  the  "pledge"  given  when  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted  is  not  sound.  Even 
the  men  who  adopted  the  constitution  never 
imagined  that  it  would  endure  unchanged 
forever.  In  fact,  they  made  provision  for 
changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  conviction  that 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  direct  vote  is 
not  due  to  any  belief  that  the  personnel  of 
the  Senate  will  be  much  improved  thereby. 


As  Mr.  Rose  says,  the  average  of  the  Sen- 
ate, mentally  and  morally,  is  high — consid- 
erably higher  than  that  of  the  House,  which 
is  elected  by  popular  vote.  Moreover,  the 
Senate  has  shown  by  its  action  during  the 
session  just  closed  that  it  is  quite  as  re- 
sponsive to  serious  demands  from  the 
people  as  is  the  popularly  elected  House. 
The  Pure  Food  bill,  the  Meat  Inspection  bill, 
the  Railroad  Rate  bill  went  apparently  from 
the  camp  of  their  friends  to  the  camp  of 
their  enemies  when  they  traversed  the  cap- 
itol  to  Speaker  Cannon's  stronghold. 

But  all  this  being  true,  there  remains  one 
argument  that  seems  to  us  convincing. 
Politics  in  America  have  become  corrupt 
because  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens 
take  only  a  superficial  interest  in  them;  a 
strong  minority  take  no  interest  at  all. 
Wtih  no  one  troubling  to  dispute  him,  the 
boss  has  entered  in  and  taken  possession  of 
our  governments,  local  and  state,  and  then, 
because  his  purposes  were  purely  selfish,  he 
has  used  those  governments  to  further  his 
own  personal  interests.  The  easy,  the  ob- 
vious way  to  do  this  was  by  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  wealthy  corporations 
which  desire  privileges  to  which  they  have 
no  right,  but  for  which  they  are  willing  to 
pay  handsomely. 

Our   Diagnosis 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  that  the  people 
have  tamely  surrendered  their  birth  right 
is  because  our  old  system  makes  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  anyone  who  can  not 
give  much  time  and  money  to  it  to  have 
any  voice  in  the  framing  of  policies  or  the 
selection  of  office-holders.  A  "packed"  pri- 
mary chose  a  "slate"  of  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention. The  whole  thing  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  ring.  The  ordinary  citizens  were 
of  value  only  as  a  chorus  which  approved 
with  more  or  less  enthusiasm  the  acts  of 
their  party  leaders.  Manifestly  such  a  sys 
tern  as  this  did  not  call  for  the  exercise  of 
any  special  qualities  of  citizenship.  First 
then  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  control  of 
the  primaries  into  the  hands  of  the  voters 
so  they  should  feel  that  there  was  some  use 
in  their  attending.  But  to  leave  the  con- 
vention system  would  have  rendered  the 
first  step  of  no  value.  People  are  so  con- 
stituted tha.t  they  like  to  see  direct  results 
from  their  personal  action.  They  take  no 
interest  in  electing  delegates  who  later  are 
to  do  as  thy  think  best  and  possibly  nom- 
inate some  one  of  whom  the  voter  never 
heard.  The  voter  wishes  to  know  who  are 
candidates  for  nomination  and  to  have 
something  to  say  about  nominating  them. 
Only  on  that  condition  will  he  be  inter- 
ested. And  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  republican  institutions  that  he  be  inter- 
ested. 

With  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators as  at  present  conducted  another  ele- 
ment comes  'n.  Not  only  does  the  indirect 
method  lessen  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
the  choice  of  one  of  the  most  important 
officers  of  the  Federal  government,  but  it  in 
large  measure  destroys  the  usefulness  of 
important  members  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. The  nrst  duty  of  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  should  be  to  legislate  for 


his  state.  In  Michigan  at  the  present  time 
it  is  exceedingly  important  that  our  state 
li'cii-lalrrs  be  chosen  wis;ly.  The  measures 
to  be  brought  before  them  at  Lansing  next 
winter  demand  the  honest  thought  of  the 
best  men  we  can  induce  to  accept  office. 
But  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  the  horio 
towns  and  districts  of  candidates  for  the 
Federal  Senate,  the  probability  is  that  more 
time  will  be  spent  in  appeals  on  behalf  of 
those  candidates  than  in  consideration  of 
the  work  of  the  legislature.  It  will  be  much 
easier  for  a  Grand  Rapids  or  a  Saginaw 
man  to  ask  the  voters  to  support  him  be- 
cause he  will  vote  for  their  fellow  towns- 
man if  he  goes  to  Lansing,  than  it  will  be 
tor  him  to  convince  them  that  he  knows 
enough  to  draw  up  a  good  juvenile  court  bill 
or  to  provide  wisely  for  the  constitutional 
convention.  And  then  when  he  gets  down 
10  Lansing  his  fellow-townsman  may  have 
withdrawn  and  he  be  left  free  to  vote  as  h« 
thinks  best  or  most  profitable.  And  then, 
having  done  a  duty  that  should  be  no  part 
of  his  duty,  he  will  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  time  to  legislating  on  subjects  which 
have  occupied  but  little  of  his  thoughts, 
while  vhe  people  at  home  disgustedly  talk 
about  "barrels"  and  the  expense  of  main- 
taining a  legislature  that  neither  knows 
nor  attends  to  its  business. 

The  Bankers  Convention 

The  members  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
with  their  wives  arrived  in  the  Valley  City 
Tuesday,  June  2G,  and  registered  at  the 
Morton.  The  Hotel  Ottawa  at  Ottawa  Beach 
had  been  secured  for  their  habitation  during 
their  stay  and  in  a  special  train  they  were 
carried  there  Tuesday  evening.  Then  sup- 
per was  served  and  they  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  sea  waves  afterwards.  Wednesday 
there  were  business  sessions  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  grand  concert  in  the 
parlors  of  the  hotel  with  talent  from  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  Grand  Rapids  providing  the  en- 
tertainment. 

Thursday  came  a  ride  down  the  Grand 
river  on  one  of  the  new  steamers  and  this 
picturesque  trip  was  not  the  least  pleasing 
feature  of  the  gathering.  Arriving  at  Grand 
Haven  they  were  taken  by  special  train  to 
the  beach  and  after  supper  enjoyed  a  vaude- 
ville entertainment  which  was  full  of  good, 
wholesome  fun. 

Friday  the  company  was  carried  back  to 
Grand  Rapids  for  automobile  trips  about  the 
city,  which  wound  up  at  the  Lakeside  club, 
where  luncheon  was  served.  In  the  evening 
came  the  closing  business  session,  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  choosing  of  the  next 
meeting  place. 

There  were  about  three  hundred  persons 
who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  aside  from  the  entertainment  feature  the 
convention  was  made  memorable  by  a  num- 
ber of  addresses  and  papers  on  topics  of 
live  interest  from  bankers  not  alone  from 
home  and  the  state,  but  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  success  of  the  gathering  was  largely 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  President  Dud- 
ley E.  Waters  and  the  bankers  of  Grand 
Rapids  who  so  ably  assisted  him. 
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ANOTHER   KIND  OF   SEND-OFF 


THE    NEW    COMER— "I'M    ONE   OF  'EM   AT    LAST.    B'COSH ! ' 
Detroit  journal 


TOMORROW  IS  PRIMARY  DAY 


THE    BREACH   OF    PROMISE. 
Detroit  Journal 


NO  GRKAT    l\TI  HIM    Hta   HKBN    AROl'sKIl  «>VHH   TMK    ritlMlKY    ri.ECTlOY      TO      BE      HKLtt     TO- 
MDMOV.       •••<>    UN1  II,    ni  p  n  I  -.    IN   SIGHT. 

Battle  Creek  Journal 


VICTIMS  OF   OVERCONFIDENCE 


G.  R.  Evening  Press 


THE  TAX-RATE:    "YOU  CAN'T  LOSE  ME.  CHARLIE!" 
Detroit  News 
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The  Election  of  United  States  Senators  by  Direct  Vote  of  the  People 

ARE  THE  MASSES  QUALIFIED  TO  CHOOSE? 
By  Henry  M.  Rose,  Assistant  Secretary,  U.  S.  Senate 


Are   the    Masses    Qualified    to   Choose? 
Political  Conditions  Change   Rapidly. 
Cities  Will  be  Dominant  Factors. 
Equality  of  States  Will  be   Destroyed. 
A    Complete    Revolution    Inevitable. 

The  American  people  are  as  intelligent  a 
people  as  live  or  as  ever  lived.  There  are 
eighty  millions  of  them.  It  is  a  large  tri- 
bunal to  deal  with  complicated  legislative 
mechanisms.  The  number  is  being  in- 
creased by  over  a  million  every  year,  as 
more  than  this  number  of  immigrants 
arrive  through  Castle  Garden  annually  and 
scatter  chiefly  to  the  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation, there  to  find  friendly  politicians  ready 
to  extend  to  them  and  to  procure  for  them, 
without  money  and  without  price,  the  price- 
less boon  of  American  citizenship — just  as 
soon  as  their  sojourn  has  been  sufficiently 
long  to  entitle  them  to  it. 

Did  the  reader  ever  sit  down  in  calm 
reflection  and  determine,  by  any  process  of 
reasoning,  what  proportion  of  citizens  is 
absolutely  capable  cf  selecting  pioper  ma- 
terial out  of  which  to  make  a  United  States 
Senator?  It  is  a  great  responsibility.  How 
many  men  in  any  particular  state  can  safely 
be  entrusted  with  it?  Look  the  office  all 
over  and  judge  it  correctly,  with  its  high 
legislative  powers  and  duties,  with  the  lim- 
ited membership  of  the  body  and  its  many 
Senators  of  long  service,  experience  and 
prestige;  with  the  privilege  of  sharing  with 
the  executive  in  making  treaties  that  be- 
come supreme  laws  between  nations  and  in 
our  own  land;  with  the  power  of  confirming 
or  rejecting  presidential  appointments,  and 
with  the  prerogative  greatest  of  all — that  of 
sitting  as  a  member  of  a  high  court  of 
impeachment.  What  number  of  citizens  in 
a  particular  state  is  actually  qualified  to 
choose  just  the  man  lor  this  responsibility? 
Certainly  it  should  not  be  left  to  those  citi- 
zens who  came  last  through  Castle  Garden, 
or  to  those  of  foreign  birth  who  have,  by 
reason  of  their  numbers,  become  politically 
powerful  in  the  great  centers  of  population. 

Foreign  Born  May   Decide 

It  is  a  cheap,  sweet-sounding  and  ever 
welcome  phrase  that  you  can  always  trust 
the  American  people.  When  it  comes  to 
Ihe  popular  election  of  president  and  vice 
president,  the  judiciary,  or  United  States 
senator,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  full 
significance  of  the  declarat'oi?.  It  will  be 
well  to  consider  what  effect  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  myriads  of  inhabitants  of  south- 
ern Europe — Slavonians,  Silesians,  Rou- 
manians, Sicilians,  Italians — who  are  pour- 
ing into  this  country  at  the  rate  of  a  mil- 
lion a  year,  may  have  in  Settling  a  political 
question  of  this  magnitude.  These  people 
are  fast  making  up  the  population  of  our 
LTciit  (  ilirs.  What  power  will  they  have  in 
making  the  political  histories  of  those 
cities,  and  of  the  states  in  which  they  are 


located?  What  power  do  they  pcssess  at 
this  moment?  Has  it  been  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered how  rapidly  population  and  political 
conditions  are  changing? 

It  has  been  shown  how  difficult  a  thing  it 
is  to  amend  the  federal  constitution.  If  it 
is  now  amended  so  as  to  pe-rmit  the  popular 
or  direct  nomination  and  election  of  sena- 
tors, as  it  is  proposed,  it  will  be  even  more 
difficult  to  retrace  the  step  taken.  It  will 
be  almost  impossible.  There  will  be  ele- 
ments in  our  citizenship,  constantly  grow- 
ing in  numbers,  that  will  never  te  willing 
to  chance  tack  to  the  present  system,  even 
though  it  may  te  conceded  a  wrong  step 
was  taken.  So  today  we  are  dealing  with 
proposed  changes  that  are  evidently  for  all 
time.  We  w  11  te  tyi  g  the  hrnds  of  future 
generations.  We  will  make  our. elves  re- 
sponsible not  only  for  the  evil  results  th;t 
may  follow,  and  which  naturally  will  follow, 
but  we  will  a'so  become  responsible  for  the 
better  results  that  might  have  followed  to 
the  people  of  any  particular  state  cr  to  t'ae 
country  at  large  had  our  work  bsen  more 
wise. 

,  Cities   Gain   Power 

The  cities  cf  the  country,  the  great  cen- 
ters cf  population,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  powerful  and  dominant  factors  in  the 
politics  of  the  states.  Greater  New  York 
is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  state  of  New 
York;  Chicago  in  Illinois;  St.  Louis  in  Mis- 
souri; Baltimcre  in  Maryland,  and  so  on. 
The  city  of  New  York  is  becoming  more 
and  more  Italian  and  Slav.  The  educational 
city  of  Boston — the  hub-center  of  refinement 
and  culture — is  a  conglomeration  of  all  the 
foreign  sociolcgical  elements,  until  today  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  qualified  electors 
of  foreign  biith  and  foreign  parentage  in 
that  city  clo  not  outnumber  those  who  are 
native  bcrn.  T^e  city  of  Chic~go  is  made 
up  in  the  same  way.  Baltimore  is  becoming 
Slav  and  Russian  Jew,  and  some  of  the 
New  England  states  bordering  upon  the 
British  possessions  are  absorbing  much  of 
the  "Canuck'1  population,  while  their  own 
citizenship  is  percolating  through  the  west- 
ern states,  and  giving  to  them  a  more  sub- 
stantial citizenship  and  one  more  purely 
American. 

When  it  is  considered  what  political  ideas 
this  foreign  element  brings  with  it  and  how 
nearly  the  great  metropolis  of  our  country 
came  to  the  election  of  a  g'c'al'st  for  its 
mayor  only  last  spring,  it  is  well  to  reflect 
what  power  this  element  in  our  citizenship 
may  wield  in  the  selection  of  a  United 
States  senator,  and  the  more  especially  if 
senators  are  to  be  nominated,  as  well  as 
elected,  by  direct  vote  of  the  masses. 

We  might  bring  this  question  a  little 
nearer  home  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
The  census  reports  for  1900  give  some  inter- 
esting figures  regarding  Michigan  cities. 
Take  the  two  largest.  The  statistics  show 


that  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  Detroit — 
the  material  from  which  voters  are  made — 
there  are  30,174  native  white  males  with 
native  parents,  to  60,179  native  white  males 
with  foreign  born  parents,  while  there  are 
also  46,860  white  males  of  foreign  birth  in 
her  population,  and  2,029  colored  males.  In 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  there  are  14,236 
native  white  males  cf  native  parentage, 
15,738  native  white  males  of  foreign-born 
parents,  and  12,191  white  ff.a'es  born  abroad 
The  colored  population  is  insignificant  in 
number.  It  is  not  intended  to  reflect  at  all 
upon  the  character  of  this  foreign-born  citi- 
zenship in  these  two  cities,  independent  of 
political  questions.  The  student  of  present 
day  problems  must  realize  that  every  new 
effort  at  their  solution  simply  produces,  in 
addition  to  the  progress  of  the  solution 
itself,  new  problems  to  te  solved;  and  this 
applies  with  as  much  force  to  the  vital 
questions  under  discussion  as  to  any  other 
proposition  affecting  the  policy  and  the 
future  of  the  republic. 

The  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators  will  not  usher  in  the  millennium, 
no  matter  what  individuals  may  think  about 
it.  It  will  not  cure  all  the  evils  that  ad- 
mittedly exist,  but  will,  in  its  turn,  produce 
a  new  brood  of  evils  quite  as  likely  to  dis- 
turb, perplex  and  demand  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  statesmen  of  the  future. 

Comparisons  At  Home 
Let  us  apply  the  power  of  concentrated 
population,  without  reference  to  its  char- 
acter, to  this  question  in  Michigan.  Ac- 
cording to  the  manual  last  issued,  a  census 
taken  in  1894  shows  \\ayne  county  to  have 
a  population  of  386,827,  while  the  total  vote 
for  governor  in  that  county  at  the  last 
t-lection  was  72,295.  The  population  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  district,  with  its  nibe 
counties,  is  but  166,124;  total  vote  for  gov- 
ernor, 31,944.  Population  of  the  Tenth  dis- 
trict, 15  counties,  204,478;  vote  for  gov- 
ernor, 39,174.  The  population  of  the  12 
counties  comprising  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional district  is  210,680;  total  vote  for 
governor,  43,934.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Wayne  county  has  over  16,000  more  popu- 
lation than  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Con- 
gressional districts  combined,  with  24 
counties,  and  that  her  vote  for  governor  was 
larger.  Compared  with  the  Ninth  and  Elev- 
enth districts,  composed  of  21  counties,  she 
has  over  10,000  more  population,  while  her 
vote  for  governor  is  but  little  less. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, composed  of  11  great  and  prosperous 
and  wealthy  counties — Eaton,  Calhoun, 
Hillsdale,  Barry,  Branch,  Kalamazoo,  Alle- 
gan,  Van  Buren,  St.  Joseph,  Cass  and  Ber- 
rien — have  a  combined  population  of  378,- 
252,  or  8,575  less  than  the  single  county  of 
Wayne,  while  the  total  vote  for  governor  in 
these  counties  was  but  little  greater  than 
that  of  Wayne  county. 

Continued  on  Page  29 
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The  Michigan  Shore  Resorts 


These  be  the  days  when  t.ue  thoughts  of 
man  turn  naturally  to  wooded  haunts,  shady 
dells,  rippling  waters  or  the  placid  lakes, 
wheie  close  to  nature's  heart  he  can  take 
that  rest  which  a  year  of  toil  in  the  noise 
and  dust  of  the  city  has  caused  his  soul  to 
crave. 

.  Michigan  noted  for  so  many  tilings  of  vast 
import  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world,  is  but  little,  if  any  less  renowned  tor 
the  many  favored  spots  in  which  this  rest 
may  be  procured.  Spots  which  are  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  busy  haunts  of  man  to 
make  them  difficult  of  access,  but  suffici- 
ently distant  to  assuie  the  seeker  of  rest  and 
recreation  that  he  need  not  ue  disturbed  by 
tne  whirl  and  bustle  of  his  business  lut 

Today  men,  women  and  children  are  hurry- 
ing, not  alone  from  the  vano.-s  centers  of 
population  in  this  state  but  from  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  points  still  further  away  to 
the  hundreds:  aye  thousands  of  resorts, 
\.iiich  tne  Wolverine  state  affords. 

For  the  people  of  our  own  state  it  is  not 
even  necessary  to  go  far  away  from  their 
homes  to  secure  that  which  they  seek.  On 
the  western  shore  we  have  old  Lake  Mich- 
igan, whose  shores  are  dotted  with  attractive 
places  and  bordering  this  shora,  Macatawa 
and  Highland  parks,  Jenison  park  and  Ot- 
tawa Beach,  the  favorite  resorts  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Chicago  and  other  localities,  because 
of  their  accessibility.  Then  there  is  Sauga- 
tuck,  that  quaint  old  settlement,  with  the 
sleepy  Kalamazoo  river  rolling  by  it.  Fur- 
ther to  the  north  there  is  White  lake  and 
so  on  up  one  comes  to  Bass  lake,  Pentwater, 
Ludington,  Manistee,  Torch  lake  and  the 
hundreds  of  other  lakes  which  stretch  be- 
tween Traverse  City  and  Petoskey. 

Traverse  City  on  Grand  Traverse  bay  has 
its  beautiful  resort,  Northport  beach,  while 
Petoskey  has  its  Harbor  beach,  Wequeton- 
sing  and  Bay  View.  These  for  Western 


ON  THE  DREAMY 

Michigan  altho.gh  in  the  brief  space  of  this 
article  but  a  portion  of  the  glories  of  the 
resort  region  can  be  sketched. 

One  had  almost  forgotten  Charlevoix  with 
its  beautiful  Pine  lake  stretching  away  to 
Boyne  City  and  frequently  the  starting  point 
for  the  famous  inland  trip  over  the  Indian 
river. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  may  not 
be  so  well  blessed  but  it  finds  its  comfort  and 
rest  on  the  waters  of  the  big  lake  and  the 
lake  trips.  With  so  much  to  choose  from  in 
the  west  the  manifold  beauties  of  Mackinac, 


KALAMAZOO 

St.  Ignace,  the  Soo  and  the  other  far  north- 
ern resorts  are  too  frequently  overlooked, 
but  these  to  the  dwellers  in  the  east  are 
familiar  scenes. 

Yes,  Michigan  and  her  people  are  wonder- 
fully favored  of  nature,  yet  Michigan  is  per- 
fectly cognizant  of  this  truth  and  the  facility 
with  which  she  adapts  herself  to  the  sur- 
roundings is  attested  in  the  added  numbers 
which  each  year  seek  rest  within  her  bor- 
ders. 

T.   P.  CRAFT. 


WOODLAND  NOOKS 
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Officers  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Association 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  of 
forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice  President, 
Thornton  A.  Green.  Ontonagon;  Secretary,  T.  M.  Sawyer,  Ludington;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis 
King,  Alma;  Charles  J.  Monroe,  South  Haven;  L.  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  George 
B.  Horton,  Fruit  Ridge.  THE  STATE  FORESTRY  COMMISION  —  Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  and  William  H. 
Rose,  Lansing.  _ 

The  Forest,  Fires 

By  Filibert  Roth,  Forest  Warden 


Michigan  has  again  been  punished  for  her 
carelessness  and  her  indifference  to  her  best 
interests.  A  number  of  serious  forest  fires 
have  ravaged  parts  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
The  history  of  these  fires  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  all  forest  fires  large  and  small.  They 
are  started,  no  one  knows  how,  although  the 
estimate  of  President  Hawks  of  the  D.  &  M. 
Ry.,  may  be  assumed  to  be  correct  in  almost 
all  cases.  Mr.  Hawks  said:  "Most  forest 
fires  are  started  by  fools,  you  may  depend 
on  that."  These  fires  are  started  every  year 
in  hundreds  of  places  all  over  our  north 
counties,  in  both  peninsulas;  they  burn  for 
days  and  weeks;  no  one  cares  about  them, 
for  according  to  the  old  saying:  What  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 
In  ordinary  seasons  they  burn  themselves 
out  without  attaining  the  dangerous  propor- 
tions of  large  forest  fires,  each  burning  over 
from  a  few  acres  to  a  section  or  more  of 
land;  a  rain  stops  their  progress,  and  once 
more  the  air  is  free  from  smoke,  the  sun 
sets  without  that  lurid,  blood  red,  smoke 
veiled,  ill  omened  appearance  so  commonly 
observed  in  April  and  May  in  our  north 
counties. 

But  occasionally  things  go  differently.  A 
dry  season,  a  cold  spring  delays  the  start  of 
the  young  green  vegetation,  the  danger  time 
drags  on,  the  fires  become  more  numerous 
and  each  has  time  to  grow.  Suddenly  a  heavy 
wind,  in  most  cases  encouraged  by  the  many 
fires,  springs  up,  the  small  slow  spreading 
fire  suddenly  becomes  the  uncontrollable 
forest  fire,  rushing  through  tfle  lorest  irre- 
spective of  its  composition  or  character, 
jumping  streams  and  swamps  and  rapidly 
destroying  the  forest  cover  of  acres  and 
square  miles  of  country. 

Even  such  fires  occur  every  year  in  Mich- 
igan. Usually  they  are  scattered,  most  of 
them  occur  on  cut  and  burned  over  lands  no 
longer  reckoned  at  high  values  and  involve 
only  young  stuff  and  scattered  pieces  of 
merchantable  timber.  If  reported  at  all  they 
am  referred  to  as  having  "done  no  damage." 

\Vhen   Big   Fires   Come 

Once  in  a  decade  or  so  the  fires  are  especi- 
ally large  or  numerous,  they  hit  considerable 
mature  forest,  burn  out  many  settlers,  de- 
stroy a  few  hamlets  and  then  the  matter  is 
of  public  notice.  Plenty  of  reports  with  large 
headlines,  often  much  exaggerated,  never 
based  on  careful  examination,  stir  the  people. 
Soon,  however,  the  people  of  the  district  and 
especially  a  number  of  business  firms  who 
work  in  timber,  fear  that  this  sort  of  adver- 
tising as  "all  burned  out"  is  an  injury  to 
their  affairs,  and  a  reaction  sets  in.  The 


losses  are  minimized,  the  reports  discredited 
and  often  very  energetic  efforts  are  made  to 
show  that  there  was  but  little  fire;  that  it 
did  no  great  harm;  did  not  disturb  business 
at  all;  that  it  even  helps  clear  up  the  land, 
and  that  the  few  settlers  who  claim  to  have 
been  burned  out  were  not  real  settlers  at  all, 
but  were  a  sorry  lot  of  "mossbacks"  or 
lumberjack  farmers.  As  the  state  authori- 
ties do  not  consider  it  their  business  to  look 
into  these  things  there  is  no  investigation 
of  the  case;  the  facts  remain  unknown,  and 
the  people  forget;  the  legislature  finds  no 
good  ground  for  action,  and  the  great  lesson 
is  lost  once  more. 
Instead  of  determining  the  exact  truth, 


Picked  Up;  Searching  Parties  to  Explore 
Further   Inland;    Whole   Towns 

Destroyed. 

Considerable  description  of  the  fires,  the 
work  of  rescue,  and  the  serious  losses,  to- 
gether with  a  map  illustrating  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fires  in  eight  rather  distinct  dis- 
tricts accompanied  the  above  headlines. 

On   May   20   the    following   statement   ap- 
peared  in  the  same  paper,   accompanied  by 
considerable  detail  concerning  the  fires: 
STATE  MUST  HELP 

VICTIMS   OP  U.   P. 

FIRE,  SAYS  WARNER 


Governor  Seeking  Definite  Information  Re- 


WHERE  THE  FIRES  HAVE  BEEN 


estimating  carefully  the  losses  and  then 
going  before  our  legislature  and  asking  for 
an  efficient  means  of  protecting  our  great 
resources,  the  losses  are  hidden,  the  whole 
matter  hushed  up  for  fear  of  an  exposure 
hurting  a  few  "interested  parties." 

On    Saturday,   May    19,    the   following  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  Evening  News: 
RESCUE  TRAINS  RACE 

WITH  FLAMES  IN  THE 

BLAZING  FORESTS 


garding  Big  Forest  Blaze. 


Now   Under   Control   and    Refugees   Coming 
Into   Escanaba  by  Trainloads. 


But  Four  Persons  Known  to  Have  Perished, 
But  6,000  Are  Homeless,  It  Is  Claimed. 


In  Five  Sections  of  the  U.  P.  Big  Conflagra- 
tions Are  Raging;  Known  Loss 
of  Life  Is  Small. 

HOMESTEADERS   ARE   IN   PERIL 
Flee    to    the    Railroads    and    Hundreds    Are 


"STATE  MUST  HELP  FIRE  VICTIMS." 
Farmington,   Mich.,   May  19. — "We'll  have 
to  do  something,  as  a  state,  for  the  Upper 
Peninsula  fire  victims,"   said   Gov.   Fred   M. 
Warner  to  the  News  tonight. 

"I  have  wired  to  Former  Senator  O.  B. 
Fuller,  of  Ford  Delta  county,  not  far  from 
Escanaba,  for  particulars.  He  is  on  the 
ground,  and  I  expect  him  to  let  me  know 
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Next  Annual  Meeting  Of  The  Good  Roads  Association  At  Jackson,  January  9  and  10,  190? 

Officers:  President,  W.  W.  Todd.  Jackson,  Vice-President,  H.  W.  Davis,  Lapeer,  Secretary,  R.  J.  Davison,  Flint,  Treasurer,  D.  F. 
Ross,  Ypsilanti.  Executive  and  Legislative  Committee:  B.  Griffin,  Saginaw,  H.  W.  Grix,  Wayne,  R.  H.  Fletcher,  Bay,  G.  W. 
Gaudy,  Washtenshaw,  E.  D.  Black,  Genesee 


Good  Roads  News  and  Comment 


DETROIT. — In  the  pursuit  of  his  investi- 
gations as  to  the  advisability  and  prac- 
ticability of  employing  convict  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  material  for  public  highways 
State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  will 
leave  today  for  Lemont,  111.,  where  a  large 
stone-crushing  plant  is  in  operation.  His 
information-seeking  itinerary  also  will  in- 
clude Joliet,  111.,  where  convict  labor  is  to 
operate  another  large  plant.  From  Joliet 
Commissisoner  Earle  will  journey  to  Hough- 
ton,  Mich.,  accompanied  by  an  expert  me- 
chanical engineer  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  a  Free 
Press  staff  photographer,  whose  services 
have  been  enlisted  in  the  good  roads  cause. 

Engineers  from  the  College  of  Mines  will 
join  him  in  his  researches  in  Houghton  and 
vicinity,  and  the  Isle  Royaie,  m  Lake 
Superior.  Mr.  Earle  will  also  investigate  the 
convict  labor  system  at  Marquette. 

There  is  said  to  be  enough  trap-rock  ma- 
terial at  Isle  Royaie  to  macadamize  all  the 
public  highways  of  Michigan,  and  undevel- 
oped quarries  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Marquette  prison. 

The  commissioner's  investigations  are  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  last  legis- 
alture,  which  authorized  him  to  learn  the 
cost  of  installing  a  trap  quarry  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  and  also  the  cost  of  a 
prison  that  would  accommodate  1,000  con- 
victs, and  other  financial  details. 

CALUMET,  Mich.,  June  9.— State  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways  Earle  has  concluded  his 
examination  of  the  rock  piles  at  the  old 
Cliff,  Phoenix  and  Huron  mines  in  Kewee- 
naw  county.  He  says  the  rock  is  ideal  for 
roadmaking  and  he  will  recommend  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  that  a  branch 
prison  be  established  in  that  section.  He 
says  the  rock  can  be  broken  and  crushed  at 
little  expense,  and  by  building  a  railroad 
from  the  Cliff  location  to  Eagle  river  it 
could  be  landed  there  and  shipped  to  lower 
Michigan  ports  by  boat  at  little  expense.  As 
there  is  strong  objection  to  using  convict 
labor  in  the  state  for  the  manufacture  of 
articles  which  enter  into  competition  with 
union  labor,  it  is  believed  the  project  will 
receive  hearty  indorsement. 

DETROIT.— Details  of  the  plan  of  High- 
way Commissioner  Horatio  Earle  to  fur- 
nish crushed  rock  for  the  state  roads  and 
at  the  same  time  end  the  strife  between 
convict  and  union  labor  by  removing  part 
of  the  .Tackscn  prison  to  Green  Stone  cliffs, 
Keweenaw  county,  have  been  announced 
liy  the  commissioner. 

Mr.  Earle  will  recommend  to  the  next 
legislature  that  a  branch  prison  be  built  at 
the  place  known  as  Green  Stone  cliffs  on  the 
Eagle  river,  Keweenaw  county,  which  is  a 
short  distance  from  Eagle  River  village, 
where  the  river  empties  into  Lake  Superior. 
Those  cliffs  are  three  miles  long  and  from 


f/0  to  103  feet  higher  than  the  road  that 
passes  along  their  base.  They  contain  all 
of  100,000,000  cubic  yards  of  trap  rock.  The 
cliffs  have  an  area  of  8,000  acres  and  are 
owned  by  the  Tamarack  Mining  company, 
and  Mr.  Earle  has  the  assurance  of  General 
Manager  N.  W.  Haire  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  making  suitable  arrangements. 

The  commissioner  says  that  the  cell 
blocks  and  other  fittings  a.t  Jackson  prison 
could  be  moved  to  Eagle  river,  and  the 
property  at  Jackson  sold  for  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  rebuilding  at  the  Kewee- 
naw county  place. 

Railroad  and  steamship  companies  have 
been  asked  for  special  rates  and  Earle  new 
figures  that  he  can  furnish  the  rock  for  the 
state  roads  at  $1.35  delivered  to  any  part 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  instead  of  $1.40, 
the  price  now  paid. 

His  figures  are  as  follows:  Cost  of  quar- 
rying and  crushing,  25  cents  per  cubic  yard; 
cost  of  moving  from  quarry  to  Lake  Super- 
ior, 10  cents;  transportation  to  Lake  Huron 
or  I/ake  Michigan  ports,  50  cents  per  cubic 
yard;  cost  of  unloading,  10  cents  per  yard; 
average  cost  of  hauling  by  rail  to  point 
where  it  will  be  used,  40  cents  per  yard. 

J.  D.  Hawkes,  president  of  the  D.  &  M., 
has  offered  his  co-operation  in  the  scheme. 

A  Welcome  Ready 

State  Road  Commissioner  Earle's  sugges- 
tion that  the  convicts  at  Marquette  prison 
be  set  to  work  crushing  Lake  Superior  trap 
rock  to  furnish  good  roads  material  for  the 
state  has  been  received  with  a  great  deal  of 
skepticism.  Some  papers  have  not  even 
treated  it  seriously.  They  declare  that  it  is 
ridiculously  visionary,  as  the  transportation 
charges  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  would  eat 
up  any  saving  that  might  be  made  through 
the  employment  of  convict  labor. 

Whether  this  is  true  depends  largely  upon 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Earle's  figuring.  If 
he  has  made  his  estimates  correctly  the  plan 
is  far  from  visionary.  Yesterday  at  a  good 
roads  celebration  in  Barry  county  the  com- 
missioner declared  that  the  crushed  stone 
could  be  laid  down  at  any  lake  port  for  $1.35 
a  cubic  yard.  If  this  is  true  the  next  legis- 
lature might  well  give  thorough  considera- 
tion to  Mr.  Earle's  plan.  At  that  price  the 
crushed  stone  from  Lake  Superior  could  be 
used  to  advantage  not  only  by  the  counties 
contiguous  to  lake  ports,  but  by  many  inland 
counties  as  well. 

Here  in  Grand  Rapids  broken  granite, 
which  is  simply  crushed  hardheads,  costs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3  a  yard.  Granite  chips 
cost  the  same.  Granite  dust  costs  $2  a  yard. 
The  j^ake  Superior  trap  rock  is  rated  as 
about  equal  to  granite  for  road  building  pur- 
poses. If  Grand  Rapids  could  secure  the 
crushed  trap  rock  laid  down  at  Grand  Haven 


for  $1.35  a  yard  it  could  well  afford  to  pay 
the  transportation  charges  to  this  city.  Even 
then  it  would  make  a  large  saving.  At  points 
on  the  lakes  the  saving  would  be  even 
greater. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Earle's  figure  is  only  an 
approximate  estimate.  It  may  be  too  opti- 
mistic. If  the  estimate  is  reliable,  however, 
the  highway  commissisoner's  scheme  may  be 
found  well  worth  following  up. — Grand  Rap- 
ids Evening  Press. 

In  Pounds  and  Dollars 

A  horse,  it  is  stated,  can  pull  6,270  pounds 
on  a  level  macadamized  road,  and  it  takes 
five  horses  to  pull  the  same  load  on  an  ordi- 
nary dirt  road  and  ten  horses  to  pull  the 
load  in  loose  sand  or  mud. 

New  York  state  moves  12,000,000  tons  of 
farm  products  over  country  roads  every  year. 
The  failure  of  the  state  to  provide  good 
roads  has  caused  a  shrinkage  in  farm  values 
during  the  past  ten  years  of  $70,000,000  and 
New  York  has  fallen  to  the  third  rank  in 
the  union. 

Massachusetts  has  shown  an  increase  of 
$35,000,000  in  farm  values  during  the  past 
ten  years,  and  it  is  attributed  mainly  to  good 
roads. 

The  farmers  of  Vermont  are  asking 
$500,000  for  goou  roads  this  year. 

An  Illinois  farmer  says  the  state  has  been 
improving  its  roads  through  the  farmers 
themselves  for  the  past  sixty  years.  Judging 
from  their  present  condition  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  what  they  must  have  been  sixty 
years  ago. 

New  York  will  establish  a  state  plant  to 
be  operated  by  convict  labor  at  Sing  Sing  to 
crush  stone  for  use  in  constructing  good 
roads. 

Michigan,  after  a  while,  will  adopt  some 
practical  plan,  under  state  authority,  for 
making  permanently  good  roads,  as  New 
York  has  done. 

They  will  cost  something,  but  the  enhance- 
ment in  value  of  farm  property  will  make 
the  investment  a  good  one. — Jackson  Patriot. 

Battle  Creek's  Interest 

BATTLE  CREEK.— The  interest  in  the 
question  of  good  roads  shows  no  sign  of 
abatement.  Not  only  have  the  farmers  on 
all  sides  of  the  city  manifested  a  willingness 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  co-operate  with 
the  Business  Men's  association  and  the  citi- 
zens generally,  but  enquiries  are  being  re- 
ceived from  near  by  cities,  asking  for  par- 
ticulars and  reading  matter. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  in  its  issue  of  Sun- 
day last  devoted  a  full  page  to  the  question 
of  good  roads,  and  stated  that  Battle  Creek 
was  the  first  city  in  the  country  to  organize 
its  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
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Books  That*  Are  Prinked 


"THE  SPOILERS,"  by  Rex  E.  Beach,  is  a 
story  of  Nome,  when  Nome  was  a  city  of 
beginnings,  with  no  past  nor  assured  future, 
but  a  feverish  present.  Greed,  lawlessness 
and  untamed  nature  wax  rampant,  and  tardy 
justice  is  only  wrested  from  the  spoilers  by 
pluck,  reckless  courage  and  uncommon  fistic 
ability!  This  is  aptly  called  "a  man's  book 
for  men,"  a  title  which  is  justified  by  the 
dozen  hair-lifting  scenes  of  violence.  Many 
of  the  facts  which  are  actual,  will  be  familiar 
to  readers  who  have  seen  the  recently  cur- 
rent articles  in  the  'Booklovers'  on  The 
Looting  of  Alaska,  but  this  takes  nothing 
from  the  interest. 

When  one  reads,  "There's  never  a  law  of 
God  or  man  north  of  53,"  and  the  hero's, 
"What  I  want,  I  take,"  he  is  m  possession  of 
the  spirit  of  this  exciting  narrative.  Glen- 
Ister  is  the  typical  frontier  hero;  daring, 
athletic  and  successful;  his  partner,  Dextry, 
is  of  no  type  but  his  own,  for  which  we 
should  be  thankful.  He  has  an  individuality 
as  unusual  as  it  is  refreshing.  Altogether, 
he,  the  Bronco  Kid  and  Cherry  Malotte  are 
interesting,  if  unconventional,  acquaintances. 

There  is  no  lack  of  action;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  lack  of  that  respite  from 
violent  emotion  which  alone  keeps  one  from 
surfeit.  Mr.  Beach's  style  is  at  all  times 
photographic  in  definiteness  and  his  atmos- 
phere is  as  blinding  in  effect  as  the  glare  of 
Africa.  Even  if  he  leaves  nothing  to  the 
imagination,  we  forgive  it  and  pardon  the 
brutality  of  some  pages,  because  he  writes 
vigorously  of  what  he  knows  well. 


NERO,  by  Stephen  Phillips,  justifies  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  was  anticipated. 
The  historical  Nero,  shadowy  and  cruel,  is 
re-created  and  becomes  a  living  personality. 
Whether  he  or  the  traditional  Emperor  is 
true  to  fact  is  comparatively  unimportant; 
whether  he  is  humanly  possible  or  artisti- 
cally consistent  is  vital  to  appreciation  of  the 
drama.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
created  a  personality  which  is  actual  and 
interesting  c.uite  apart  from  its  poetic  set- 
ting. From  the  moment,  when,  as  "Em- 
peror of  peace,"  he  declares  "divinest 
clemency"  we  follow  him  to  that  mad  hour 
of  frenzy  when  burning  Rome  seems,  to  his 
maddened  brain,  "but  awful  vengeance  of 
the  dead."  Seneca,  who  throughout  the 
drama  serves  as  Greek  "chorus"  has  fore- 
boding intuition  of  what  may  be,  when  he 
says: 

"Suppose  this  aesthete  made  omnipotent, 
Feeling  there  is  no  bar  he  cannot  break, 
Knowing  there  is  no  bound  he  cannot  pass; 
Might  he  not  then  despise  the  written  page, 
A  petty  music,  and  a  puny  scene? 
Conceive  a  spectacle  not  witnessed  yet, 
When  he,  an  artist  in  omnipotence. 
Uses  for  colour  this  red  blood  of  ours, 
Composes  music  out  of  dreadful  cries, 
His  orchestra  our  human  agonies, 
His  rhythms  lamentations  of  the  ruined, 
His  poet's  fire  not  circumscribed  by  words, 
But  now  translated  into  burning  cities, 
His  scenes  the  lives  of  men,  their  deaths  a 
drama, 


His  dream  tne  desolation  of  mankind, 
And  all  this  pulsing  world  his  theatre." 

After  five  years  when  this  dreamy,  beauty 
loving  boy  has  become  the  careless,  sensuous 
egoist,  fatuous  in  conceit  and  intolerant  of 
anything  but  his  own  desires,  Seneca  pictures 
the  change  in 

"The  boy  who  dreamed  so  hign 
Of  mightiest  empire  and  unmeasured  peace, 
All  I  had  taught  him  lost;  by  flattery  sapped, 
Jeweled  and  clothed  as  from  the  Orient, 
He     sings    and     struts     with     dancers     and 

buffoons." 

Nero,  himself  urged  by  this  counsellors  to 
assume  control  of  affairs,  too  long  directed 
by  Agrippina  says, 
"I  cannot,  sirs,  so  suddenly  return 
Unto  life's  dreary  business,  or  descend 
Out  of  the  real  to  the  unreal;  from  that 
Which  is  to  be  that  which  is  not.    Leave  me 

still. 
Fiom  art  to  empire  is  too  swift  a  drop." 

This  self-analyist,  exhausted  in  possibility 
of  all  emotions  except  fear  had  still  "great 
capacities  for  terror;"  this  and  the  quick 
appeal  to  his  fancy  by  the  chance  sugges- 
tions of  "fire,"  from  the  poet's  verse,  suggest 
the  closing  tragedy. 

Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero,  from  that  de- 
liberate murder  of  her  imperial  husband, 
which  left  his  throne  vacant  for  her  son,  is 
dsliberate  Fate,  force  of  circumstance  in 
fact,  for  Nero.  Power  was  tne  world's  best 
gift  for  her  and  her  ambition, 

"to  make 

Her  son  a  toy,  a  puppet,  while  she  pulls 
Unseen  the  secret  strings  of  policy." 

Imperial  in  t-iis  passion  she  is  thwarted 
in  influence  by  Poppea  who,  with  ner  arro- 
gance of  beauty,  stirs  to  flame  the  same 
smouldering  fire  in  Nero's  heart.  These 
women  stand  out  brilliantly  in  the  drama 
and  yet  leave  no  stronger  impression  than 
Acte,  with  her  shadowy  suggestion  of  self- 
surrendering  faith. 

Throughout  the  dreadful  progress  of 
events,  the  growing  and  deliberate  self-will, 
cruelty  and  murder,  there  is  but  one  natural 
and  human  moment,  a  moment  of  genuine 
and  deep  remorse.  He  has,  with  the  arro- 
gant cruelty  of  a  heart,  dead  to  all  but  self- 
gratification,  compassed  the  death  of  his 
mother  and  in  one  awful  moment,  finds  him- 
self less  Emperor  than  son  and  "seized  by 
primal  pangs." 

"O,  all  the  artist  in  my  soul  is  shattered, 
And  I  am  hurled  into  humanity, 
Back  to  the  sweat  and  heart-break  of  man- 
kind." 

Remorse  preys  on  a  mind  already  disordered 
until  Rome  in  flames  is  seized  by  him  as  his 
mother's  revenge  and  its  loss,  his  atonement; 
"This  fire  is  not  the  act  of  mortal  mind, 
But  is  the  huge  conception  of  a  spirit, 
Dreaming     beyond     the     tomb     a     mighty 
thought." 

As  the  flames  flash  more  fiercely,  in  an  im- 
passioned outburst  he  cries: 
"For  now  I  am  free  of  thy  blood, 
I  have  appeased  and  atoned, 
Have  atoned  with  cries,  with  crashings  and 
with  flaming. 


Thy  blood  is  no  more  on  my  head; 

I  am  purged,  I  am  cleansed; 

I  have  given  thee  flaming  Rome  for  the  bed 

of  thy  death! 
0   Agrippina!"  ROWLAND. 

THE  SPOILERS,  by  Rex  E.  Beach.     Har- 
per's. 

NERO,  by  Stephen  Phillips.     The  MacMil- 
lan  Co.     W.  M.  Palmer  Co. 
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The  Forest  Fires 

Continued  from  page  24 

just  what  conditions  prevail  in  Delta  and 
other  afflicted  counties.  When  I  hear  from 
him  I  shall  be  prepared  to  take  some  action." 

That  the  matter  was  certainly  serious  may 
well  be  inferred  from  these  statements,  even 
though  they  were  based  largely  on  hearsay 
and  the  articles  of  other  papers.  Character- 
istic and  very  important  is  the  statement 
that  the  gavernor  even  in  such  a  fire  must 
call  on  Senator  Fuller  of  Delta  county  for 
information,  when,  at  least  on  paper,  the 
chief  fire  warden  is  supposed  to  have  an 
agent  in  every  township  of  the  northern 
counties  and  certainly  should  he,  if  he  is  not, 
in  position  to  furnish  exact  official  informa- 
tion. Evidently  his  excellency  knew  the 
uselessness  of  this  machine  and  the  law 
creating  it. 

On  the  same  date  tne  Ironwood  News- 
Record  contained  the  following: 

FRIDAY'S  FOREST  *iKES. 


Villages     Burned     Out     and     Settlers     Lose 
Everything  on  East  End  of 

Peninsula. 

Friday  of  last  week  will  be  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  as  the 
day  of  the  big  wind.  If,  on  that  day  the 
breezes,  which  since  the  first  of  the  month 
had  been  blowing  from  the  south,  has  not 
veered  to  the  northwest  and  increased  to  a 
40  miles  an  hour  gale,  the  annual  spring 
smouldering  wood  fires  would  not  have  been 
fanned  into  a  hurricane  of  flames  that  in  a 
comparatively  lew  hours  licked  up  property 
in  settled  sections  of  six  counties  estimated 
as  high  as  $250,000.  The  fire  did  the  most 
damage  in  Iron,  Dickinson,  Delta,  Menomi- 
nee,  Marquette  and  Schoolcraft  counties,  the 
counties  of  tne  west  end  of  the  peninsula 
suffering  little  from  fire.  A  portion  of  Saun- 
ders  in  Iron  county  and  one-half  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Quinnesec  in  Dickinson  county,  were 
destroyed.  No  section  was  hit  as  hard  as  the 
300  miles  or  so  through  which  the  Escanaba 
&  Lake  Superior  railway  runs. 

Since  this  paper  is  published  in  the  dis- 
trict, it  may  be  inferred  that  things  were 
serious  enough. 

On  May  22  the  Detroit  News  contained  an 
article  headed  as  follows: 

HOMESTEADERS  ARE  A  POOR   LOT. 


Sufferers  by  Forest  Fires  More  Lumbermen 
Than  Agriculturists. 


Their  Employers  Will  Rebuild  Their  Burned 

Shanties;  Little  Suffering  Reported. 
Just  why  the  public  should  be  informed 
at  this  time  of  the  inferiority  of  these 
pioneer  settlers  is  difficult  to  see.  Evidently 
the  writer  forgot  that  in  all  lumbering  dis- 
tricts the  pioneer  settler  normally  has  to 
make  his  living  in  part  at  least  by  working 
in  the  woods  until  his  clearing  can  support 
the  family.  If  the  object  was  to  allay  the 
feelings  aroused  by  the  fires  and  to  hush  up 
matters,  the  end  certainly  did  not  justify 
the  means.  The  public  had  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  feel  sympathy  for  the  lone  settles 
of  those  districts.  Anyone  who  has  gone 
through  the  dangers  and  sufferings  con- 


nected with  such  fires  knows  that  these  mat- 
ters are  underrated  normally  and  not  exag- 
gerated. 

On    May    23    the    Iron    Mountain    Tribune 
published  a  long  article  headed  as  follows: 
ACCOUNT  EXAGGERATED. 


Reports  of  Forest  Fires  Played  Up  This  a 
Fine  Section. 

Upper  Peninsula  Far  From  Wiped  Off  the 
Map  and  We  Still  Prosper. 

In  this  article  the  motive  "Hush  up  at  all 
cost,  don't  keep  away  capital  by  shouts  of 
fire,"  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out,  it  is  too 
evident.  In  this  article  the  statement  is 
made:  "One  paper  stated  *  *  *  that 
400  square  miles  were  burned  over.  There 
was  only  one  death  and  not  a  quarter  of 
400  acres  was  laid  waste." 

This  article  has  its  counterpart  in  one  of 
the  Evening  News  of  same  date  headed, 
"Burned  towns  are  still  intact;  lurid  stories 
of  U.  P.  Forest  Fires  fail  to  make  good." 
In  this  article  former  reports  are  branded  as 
lies,  and  it  also  states  that  "some  fakers  are 
now  printing  stories  that  Upper  Peninsula 
business  men,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  are 
trying  to  belittle  their  stories  of  the  fires." 
But  in  this  same  article  it  is  stated  that 
Commissioner  Wells  of  the  Escanaba  rail- 
way, declared  that  of  250,000  acres  along 


their  line  hardly  a  square   (mile?)  in  which 
the  fire  did  not  appear. 

On  May  26  a  long  article  appeared  in  the 
Evening  News,  headed  as  follows: 
"U.  P.  FIRE  LOSSES  ARE  NOW  KNOWN. 
Accepted    Figures   Place   the   Total  Damage 
at  Not  More  Than  $250,000." 

It  probably  did  not  occur  to  the  writer 
that,  with  fires  in  six  or  more  counties  and 
covering  (as  he  states  himself)  250,000  acres 
in  one  district  alone,  out  of  the  eight  or 
more  afflicted,  that  it  would  require  the  work 
of  100  capable  estimators  for  several  weeks 
to  give  even  a  rough  estimate  of  damage  to 
mature  or  merchantable  umber  alone  and 
that  under  the  circumstances  any  wrangling 
about  estimates  of  loss  is,  to  say  the  least, 
useless  guess  work. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  that 
the  state  fire  warden  places  the  loss  at  only 
$100,000  according  to  the  Lansing  Repub- 
lican of  May  24.  Whether  this  is  due  to  still 
greater  lack  of  knowledge  or  due  to  eager- 
ness to  excel  in  the  "minimizing"  process 
must  remain  uncertain. 

Almost  comical  is  the  assertion  of  one  of 
the  writers  that  "the  damage  to  growing 
timber  is  very  small." 

Sanctum  simplicitas,  what  notions!  Two 
years'  steady  "cruizing"  would  not  enable 
this  man  to  find  out  what  he  calmly  asserts 
without  ever  seeing  the  forest. 
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What  the  forest  fires  of  1UUO  have  done  to 
Michigan  we  shall  never  know.  It  is  doubt- 
iul  if  the  estimates  of  the  owners  will  ever 
be  collected,  given  out,  or  compiled  with 
such  diligence  that  we  can  even  feel  sure  of 
uemg  rigut  within  5U  per  cent  01  uie  real 
loss.  And  even  then  it  will  be  only  the  esti- 
mate of  mercnautable  timber  and  ordinary 
piopeity  sucu  as  farm  buildings,  mills,  etc. 
ilie  injury  to  tue  forest  can  not  be  ascer- 
tklned  at  all  for  at  least  one  or  two  years. 
Millions  of  trees  which  are  green  today  will 
not  leaf  out  next  spring  and  thereby  snow 
clearly  that  the  fire  hurt  even  though  the 
injury  is  not  apparent  today.  With  large 
fires  scattered  over  an  area  of  over  ten  mil- 
lion acres,  working  in  at  least  eight  different 
districts  (as  reported)  and  in  a  country 
wnich  is  about  y4  par  cent  unsettled  and  US 
per  cent  unimproved  wild  lands,  it  is  clear 
10  anyone  that  it  will  be  months  before  we 
snail  know  even  approximately  how  much  of 
an  area  was  involved,  let  alone  any  further 
detail. 

As  An   Example 

How  much  labor  is  involved  to  find  out  the 
extent  of  fire  and  its  damage  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  tnat  it  requires  often 
a  hard  day's  work  to  ascertain  tnis  fact  tor 
only  one  section  or  040  acres  of  land  and 
that  in  many  cases  one  day  will  not  suffice 
to  do  this  work,  even  of  locating  the  damage, 
let  alone  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  tim- 
ber destroyed,  merely  injured,  or  entirely 
unharmed.  And  even  such  a  detail  estimate 
will  not  suffice  to  tell  tne  damage  to  the 
growing  stuff,  except  wnen  this  has  been 
entirely  destroyed,  and  no  cause  for  any 
estimate  or  forecast  exists. 

But  until  we  have  information  at  least  of 
the  approximate  location  and  extent  of  these 
fire  Injured  areas,  and  some  notion  of  tte 
proportion  of  dry  land  and  swamp,  virgin 
woods  and  cut-over  lands,  until  then  all  esti- 
mates are  almost  useless  surmisals. 

To  obtain  a  notion  of  how  fast  this  matter 
of  damage  luns  into  money  we  muj  uoe  a 
few  general  figures.  Allowing  about  5,OOU 
feet  per  million  of  timber  per  acse  and  a 
stumpage  value  of  $5  per  thousand,  the 
merchantable  part  of  the  forest  cover  is 
worth  about  $25  per  acre. 

To  re-stock  an  acre  of  burueu  over  land 
as  well  as  nature  has  done  this  is  worth  at 
least  $10  per  acre,  and  since  we  may  well 
say  that  the  young  timber,  being  of  all  sizes 
from  the  pole  size  to  the  seedling  are  worth 
twice  as  much  as  the  plantation  of  seedlings, 
the  young  growth  is  well  worth  $20  per  acre 
as  forest  cover.  If  a  fire  actually  destroys 
this  acre  of  timber  we  have  a  loss  of  $25  for 
mature  timber,  $20  for  young,  growing  stuff, 
or  a  loss  of  $45  per  acre  for  forest  cover  on 
the  whole.  It  will  be  said:  "Yes,  but  you 
can  not  sell  it  for  this  mucn."  True  only  in 
part  and  true  only  today;  but  we  are  nearing 
the  time  of  tnese  values  at  railroad  speed. 
A  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  taxation  of 
forest  property  alone  will  almost  at  one 
stroke  put  this  value  on  our  forest,  even  in 
our  speculative  market. 

Suppose  we  only  reckon  the  value  of  the 
forest  cover  at  the  ordinary  market  price  of 


$i;5  per  acre.  A  fire  killing  the  timber  on 
1,000  acres  or  about  1.0  section,  means  a 
loss  of  $25,000  and  to  make  the  loss  of 
$250,000  put  forth  as  a  proper  estimate  for 
the  losses  of  the  year  n°eds  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  10,000  acres  or  a -out  16  sections.  If 
we  remember  the  statement  of  Commissioner 
Wells  that  in  a  single  district  250,000  acres 
were  so  thoroughly  covered  that  not  a  square 
(mile)  escaped,  and  further  remember  that 
the  losses  were  largely  in  perishable  hard- 
woods, maple,  birch,  etc.,  which  decay  so 
rapidly  that  a  satisfactory  exploitation  of 
these  fire-injured  woods  is  almost  impossible, 
if  we  keep  these  two  facts  in  mind,  it  is  clear 
that  the  figure  of  $250,000  as  tue  estimate  of 
the  damage  is  without  any  formidation  or 
value  and  that  even  ten  times  that  amount 
could  not  make  good  to  Michigan  what  she 
lost,  simply  in  stumpage. 

The  Measure   Of  Damage 

With  our  timber  supplies  nearing  their 
end,  with  the  state  as  a  heavy  importer  of 
valuable  timber,  with  the  Upper  Peninsula  a 
cold  country  in  need  of  much  forest  cover, 
these  losses  appear  all  the  more  alarming. 
To  the  state  and  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  the 
stumpage  price  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  a 
fair  measure  of  the  damage.  For  every  1,000 
feet  of  timber,  especially  in  narawoods  and 
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THE  "ELI"  SULKY  ROAD  MAKER. 

THE    MOST    EFFECTIVE    DEVICE    FOR   MAKING 
AND    REPAIRING    ROADS 


CHEAPLY   C?£R.AT£J.   PUT    SO    INFECTIVE 

That,  with  one  "ELI"  Sulky  road  maker,  a  light  team  driven  by  one  man  can  work  roads  better  and  do  more 
in  a  day  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  machine,  even  those  operated  by  two  or  more  teams  and  several  men. 

IT  IS  A  SCRAPER.,   GRADER.   AND   LEVELER 

No  other  machinery  is  needed  for  working  or  making  roads,  except  that  in  some  cases  a  plow  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage. 

THE  DRIVER.  RIDES 

And  when  using  the  machine  as  a  scraper  his  weight  does  the  loading  by  forcing  the  cutting  blade  down  so  as 
to  plane  off  and  gather  up  the  dirt.  After  a  load  (about  one  third  of  a  cubic  yard)  has  been  gathered  up,  it  is 
drawn  along  on  the  ground  partly  balanced  by  the  driver's  weight. 

DUMPING  AND  SPREADING 

Are  both  accomplished  at  one  operation.  The  motion  of  the  team,  with  the  weight  of  the  driver  thrown  back 
on  the  seat  afier  releasing  the  catch  on  the  dumping  lever,  causes  the  jointed  tray  or  scoop  to  turn  out  its  Lon- 
tents  gradually  or  quickly  at  the  will  of  the  driver. 

SOLVES  THE  GOOD  ROADS  PROBLEM 

It  is  so  cheap  in  first  cost — does  the  work  so  quickly  and  economically  that  GOOD  ROADS  can  be  made  and  kept 
in  perfect  repair  the  year  round.  Two  or  three  farmers  can  join  in  the  purchase  of  a  machine  and  keep  the 
ro^ds  fronting  their  farms  passable  at  all  times,  thus  making  the  hauls  to  town  quicker  and  with  less  team  labor. 

Molme  Pump   Co.,  Moline  111. 
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hemloi-k,  at  least  $6  must  be  expended  to 
put  it  in  a  finished  form,  so  uiat  it  we  place 
the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  destroyed 
a  i  s:,. 1 100,000  (probably  far  below  the  truth) 
there  is  another  five  million  loss  of  earn- 
ings which  this  material  would  have  made 
possible.  Our  losses  thus  would  seem  large 
enough  even  if  measured  by  the  simple 
standard  of  'business." 

But  even  this  is  not  a  fair  measure.  Over 
large  areas  the  forest  is  killed,  the  material 
made  worthless,  but  the  accumulation  of 
millions  of  cords  of  this  material  are  still  on 
the  ground.  They  soon  decay  enough  to 
make  them  unsalable,  but  they  require  many 
years  to  reduce  "to  earth."  The  forest  fires 
of  1S71  killed  the  timber,  those  of  1881  de- 
voured the  stuff  killed  in  1871  and  were  so 
terrible  because  of  these  large  accumulations 
of  debris.  For  years  the  districts  run  over 
by  the  fires  of  1900  will  be  in  danger  of  re- 
newed and  more  severe  fires. 

Miles  and  miles  of  deadened  and  blackened 
forest  is  a  discouraging  view  for  any  one. 
The  home  seeker  who  is  a  good  farmer,  a 
thrifty,  orderly  man,  is  reluctant  to  settle  in 
such  a  place.  The  fires  have  done  more  to 
hinder  settlement  in  our  north  counties  than 
all  other  agencies  combined. 

And  there  is  still  one  more  damage  which 
every  season  of  fires  increases.  It  is  the 
perversion  or  the  ideas  and  of  the  attitude 
of  the  people  not  only  oi  the  localities,  but 
of  the  state  on  the  whole.  It  is  due  to  these 
seasons  of  bad  fires  that  we,  all  over  the 
country,  feel  and  think  we  know,  and  are 
perfectly  convinced  that: 

"Forest  fires  can  not  be  stopped  or  pre- 
vented," ridiculous  as  is  this  statement. 

It  is  due  to  these  same  fires  and  the  lax 
attitude  of  the  state  and  people  that  every 
one  may  set  fires  as  he  pleases;  run  over 
other  people's  lands  when  he  choses;  camp 
and  hunt  and  graze  on  these  lands  no  mat- 
ter how  much  property  is  endangered  there- 
by. Is  it  a  wonder  then  if  those,  naturally 
careless  of  the  mine  and  thine,  conclude  that 
these  wild  lands  are  of  no  particular  value 
and  assume  a  certain  inexplicable  right  to 
do  with  and  to  injure  the  lands,  the  forest 
and  their  owners?  Nine-tenths  of  all  fires 
are  due  to  this  cause  in  the  first  place:  It  is 
this  general  laxity  and  indifference  of  the 
state  which  is  responsible  for  the  fires,  and 
which  permits  them  to  run  wild  and  to  grow 
into  calamities  of  the  first  order.  Will  we 
never  learn? 

Election  of  Senators 

Continued  from  page  22 

From  these  figures  is  it  not  possible  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  advantage  a  small 
portion  of  the  state,  congested  with  a  mixed 
population,  can  have  over  a  large  and  rich 
area  that  is  not  densely  populated?  The 
heavily  populated  small  territory  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  united  upon  a  particular  candi- 
date— seme  popular  advocate,  some  local 
hero,  some  benefactor,  some  man  who  has 
caught  the  voters'  fancy — than  is  the  larger 
territory  with  no  particular  unity  of  interest. 

What  show  do  you  think  the  citizens  of 
the  Third  and  Fourlh,  or  Ninth  and  Tenth, 
Congressional  districts  would  have  in  push- 


ing the  claim  of  some  favorite  for  United 
States  Senator  in  the  event  that  Wayne 
county  was  united  upon  some  one  else?  It 
is  a  pleasing  study  to  watch  the  influences 
a  great  city  can  employ  in  a  political  con- 
test, with  its  banks,  wholesale  merchants, 
its  multifarious  industries,  its  powerful 
political  and  social  institutions  reaching 
far  out  into  the  surrounding  country.  With 
such  instrumentalities  brought  into  play,  fte 
city  of  Detroit  alone  could  outweigh  the 
eleven  counties  comprising  the  two  congres- 
sional districts  named  in  southern  Michigan, 
or  the  twenty-four  counties  comprising  one- 
third  of  the  territory  of  the  lower  peninsula 
and  that  make  up  the  other  two  districts 
named.  If,  by  any  political  manipulation, 
the  cities  of  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  and  Sagi- 
naw  should  form  a  combination  like  that  of 
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giving  to  one  the  governor  and  to  each  of 
the  others  a  senator,  the  chances  of  any 
rural  candidate  for  either  of  these  offices 
would  lie  slim  indeed.  It  is  quite  as  prob- 
able that  out  in  the  country,  next  to  the 
heart  of  nature,  or  that  in  some  of  the  less 
pretentious  cities,  villages  or  hamlets,  there 
may  quietly  exist  s-jme  "Inglorious  Milton," 
some  Webster,  Clay  or  Cass,  who  would 
make  splendid  stnatorial  timber,  as  that 
such  statesmen  should  only  be  found  in  the 
conglomerate  population  of  the  great  cities. 
If  such  an  one  should  aspire  to  the  sena- 
torial office,  or  his  neighbors  should  be 
found  pushing  him  toward  it,  what,  think 
you,  would  be  his  chances  as  against  some 
self-heralded,  self-advertised,  well-to-do  can- 
didate from  a  populous  center  ?  Suppose  the 
modest  man  from  the  rural  district  had  his 
entire  congressional  district  enthusiastically 
at  his  heels,  would  it  make  much  differ- 
ence? Cities  are  clannish.  They  demand 
that  every  citizen  shall  stick  by  the  home 
candidate  or  suffer  the  rain  of  ostracism 
and  even  social  excommunication.  It  is 
upon  the  same  principle  that  a  piece  of 
furniture  made  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  bear- 
ing the  trade-mark,  is  better  than  any  other 
piece  of  furniture  of  the  same  class  made 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Cities  can  be 
counted  upon  to  use  every  device,  every 
noisy  accessory — the  hewgag,  the  timbrel 
and  the  big  bass  drum — to  herald  their  can- 
didate to  the  world. 

Influence   Of  Corrupt  Primaries 

It  might  even  happen  that  the  great  city 
was  supporting  some  man  made  popular 
through  purely  local  causes,  who  is  but  little 
qualified  for  the  senatorial  office,  but  who 
has  done  small  things  in  a  noisy  way,  do 
you  think,  with  the  direct  participation  of 
the  masses  in  the  selection  cf  a  senator — 
those  from  Southern  Europe  and  unsettled 
Russia  and  all — the  outside  man  would 
have  an  even  and  fair  chance  against  him? 
In  this  connection  the  history  of  the  pri- 
maries in  the  great  cities  should  be  studied; 
the  fraud  that  has  been  witnessed  in  them, 
the  temptations  they  offer  to  unscrupulous 
men  of  opposing  political  parties  to  partici- 
pate in  the  boosting  of  a  local  favorite,  or 
in  the  nomination  of  some  unfit  man  simply 
that  he  may  be  defeated,  or  to  weaken  and 
scatter  demoralization  in  the  ranks  of  the 
party  in  power.  Recent  direct  nominations 
and  elections  in  municipal  campaigns,  with- 
out specifying  instances,  give  a  foretaste  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
Exactly  the  same  evils  will  be  manifest  if 
the  popular  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors is  to  prevail. 

It  is  painful  to  think  what  the  chances 
of  some  great  modest  unknown  from  Mont- 
calm,  Grand  Traverse,  Arenac  or  Alpena 
might  be  in  such  a  contest. 

With  the  popular  election  of  senators  the 
successful  candidates  will  come  from  the 
great  centers  of  population.  The  statesmen 
from  the  back  counties  may  as  well  hang 
their  aspirations  with  their  harps  upon  the 
willows. 

But  you  tell  me  the  great  cities  have  pow- 
erful influence,  owing  to  numbers,  in  the 


legislature  itself.  In  answer  to  this  the  fact 
is  cited  that  the  other  districts  are  not  with- 
out representation  there.  The  claims  of 
their  men  can  at  least  be  presented  and 
advocated  in  the  open;  other  sections  of  the 
state,  similarly  situated,  can  be  appealed  to; 
Ihe  legislators  will  te  derelict  if  they  do 
not  weigh  and  consider  the  merits  of  all  the 
candidates  presented  to  them;  certainly  no 
democratic  members  will  pack  republican 
caucuses.  With  direct  nomination  and  elsc- 
tion  the  whole  transaction  is  under  the  hat, 
;s  quietly  in  the  dark,  with  little  chance  for 
the  candidate  of  modes'y  and  moderate 
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means  to  get  his  claims  presented,  or  to  be 
seen  and  be  judged  by  any  even  standard. 
With  the  choice  left  where  supreme  law 
places  it — in  the  legislature — the  selection 
will  at  last  be  made  in  the  open  and  with 
something  of  deliberation,  and  by  men  only 
who  represent  the  party  in  power.  It  may 
also  occasionally  happen  that  a  United 
States  Senatcr,  the  peer  of  any  candidate, 
may  come  from  Jackson,  or  Lansing,  or  Kal- 
amazoo.  or  Ludington,  or  Pontiac,  or  even 
I'vom  some  grange  center  in  Lenawee 
county,  or  some  farm  home  in  I.apeer 
county.  Of  course  the  large  cities  will 
;il  \vnys  cut  a  great  figure  in  the  selection  of 
a  United  States  Senator  in  Michigan.  They 
will  have  some  good  candidates  and  somo 
just  claims,  but  the  argument  here  pre- 
sented is  intended  to  show  how  absolutely 
they  will  control  if  a  change  in  methods  of 
selection  is  made. 

To  be  Continued 


Good  Roads  News  and  Comment 

Continued  from  page  25 

country  roads  in  its  vicinity.  The  business 
men  of  the  city  have  expressed  themselves 
as  being  willing  to  help  the  good  work  along 
in  every  way  possible. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  impresssion  that 
the  work  of  road  building  should  be  done  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Many  have  stated 
that  they  would  rather  see  a  mile  of  road 
well  built  than  five  miles  poorly  constructed. 

A  large  attendance  is  expected  at  the 
County  Road  institute  to  be  held  in  this 
city,  by  Horatio  S.  Earle,  state  high- 
way commissioner.  Chairman  V.  C.  Wat- 
tles of  the  good  roads  committee,  will  short- 
ly announce  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  sub-committee  who  will  look  after  the 
details.  The  plan  is  to  begin  work  on  the 
roads  immediately  after  corn  planting. 

What   Marshall  Thinks 

The  proposition  embodied  in  the  Brown- 
low-Latimer  good  roads  bill  is  but  the  de- 
velopment of  an  idea  long  hekl  in  the  minds 
of  economists.  The  general  policy  outlined 
is  to  bring  about,  so  far  as  may  be,  a  uni- 
form method  of  local  construction,  repair 
and  maintenance  throughout  tue  United 
States,  the  general  government  to  co-operate 
with  any  state  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of in  the  actual  construction  of  permanent 
highways.  There  is  no  question  that  con- 
gress has  the  constitutional  power  to  pass 
such  a  law.  The  government  undertakes  the 
construction  of  canals  and  improves  rivers 
and  harbors  and  has  given  its  aid  generously 
to  the  building  of  transcontinental  railways 
—all  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  an  obligation 
of  government  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
facilitate  transportation  and  navigation  in 
the  interest  of  commerce.  The  theory  is 
correct.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  commerce  from  the  farm  is  that 
upon  which  all  other  interests  rest  and  de- 
pend, and  that  without  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation between  the  farm  and  the  railroads 
and  waterways  there  would  be  no  commerce 
for  these  to  move. — Marshall  Statesman. 
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The  Month  In  Michigan 


The  Socialists  held  their  state  convention  in  Grand  Rapids  on 
July  5  and  nominated  a  full  ticket.  Thirty-one  delegates  were  pres- 
ent. James  E.  Walker  of  Muskegon  was  nominated  for  governor, 
and  Phillip  Ingall  of  Detroit  for  lieutenant-governor. — Four  persons 
were  killed  and  five  others  badly  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  gaso- 
line tank  at  the  Cosendai  Dye  Works  in  Saginaw  on  July  6. — Gov- 
ernor Warner,  on  July  6,  appointed  as  Michigan  delegates  to  the 
Iowa  conference  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  consti- 
tution providing  for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators, 
Arthur  Hill  of  Saginaw,  Thomas  E.  Barkworth  of  Jackson,  Henry 
C.  Smith  of  Adrian,  William  Alden  Smith  of  Grand  Rapids,  William 
C.  McMillan  of  Detroit,  Charles  H.  Smith  of  Calumet,  aud  Charles 
E.  Townsend  of  Jackson.  The  conference  is  to  be  held  ait  Des  Moinss 
on  September  5.  An  aftermath  of  these  appointments  was  a  dis- 
pute between  the  Detroit  Journal,  which  quoted  Mr.  McMillan  as 
inquiring,  "Why  should  I  go  out  to  that  hot  hole?  I  want  to  be  at 
Manchester  about  that  time.  Anyway  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fake 
talk  about  the  direct  nomination  business."  Mr.  McMillan  denied 
having  uttered  these  words,  but  the  Journal  reaffirmed  the  accu- 
racy of  the  interview  and  published  a  two-column  editorial  giving 
all  the  circumstances. — William  A.  Greeson,  formerly  dean  of  Lewis 
Institute,  Chicago,  has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Grand  Rapids. — The  July  furniture  season  in  Grand 
Rapids  was  unusually  successful  this  year.  A  petition  by  some  of 
the  out  of  town  exhibitors  to  have  the  season  open  a  little  later 
was  refused. — The  Marquette  land  office  report  shows  that  the 
Federal  government  still  owns  306,155  acres  of  land  in  Michigan, 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  peninsulas.  About  20,000 
acres  a  year  has  been  taken  up  by  private  individuals  during  the 
past  five  years,  nearly  all  of  it  for  grazing  purposes. — Jackson  has 
abandoned  its  project  of  cleaning  and  straightening  Grand  river  as 
a  Circuit  Court  jury  has  decided  that  this  is  not  a  necessary  public 
improvement.  A  Circuit  Court  jury  five  years  from  now  would 
probably  come  to  a  different  conclusion. — Kent  county  has  secured 
a  hospital  in  which  to  shelter  temporarily  persons  believed  to  be 
insane.  Heretofore  Kent,  like  nearly  all  other  Michigan  counties, 
has  lodged  these  unfortunates  in  the  jail. — Col.  M.  B.  Adams,  United 
States  engineer  officer,  who  has  charge  of  the  river  and  harbor 
work  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  recommends 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  during  the  coming 
education  board's  political  methods.  One  charge  is  made  by  Inspec- 
tor Miehm  that  Inspector  Lee  offered  $500  for  a  vote  for  the  presi- 


dency.— Prosecutor  Hunt  is  also  investigating  an  alleged  combine 
among  the  Detroit  ice  dealers. — Cedar  Springs,  on  July  26,  unveiled 
*  monument  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. — The  State  Supreme 
Court,  on  July  24,  declared  unconstitutional  the  present  senatorial 
apportionment  act  and  directed  the  secretary  of  state  to  call  the 
coming  senatorial  election  under  the  laws  of  1895.  The  reason  given 
for  the  finding  is  that  the  new  law  divided  the  districts  without 
regard  for  population. — The  State  Supreme  Court,  on  July  24,  upheld 
Judge  Wiest  of  the  Ingham  county  court  in  his  decision  that  tha 
state  is  not  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  from  collecting 
14,000,000  in  back  taxes  due  from  the  Michigan  Central  railroa-1 
between  1856  and  1893.  The  state  alleges  that  the  railroad  escaped 
paying  these  taxes  by  making  fraudulent  reports  of  the  value  of 
property  it  had  subject  to  taxation. — The  vacancy  in  the  Federal 
Circuit  bench  caused  by  Judge  Wanty's  death  must  be  filled  soon. 
Among  the  prominent  candidates  are  Mr.  Arthur  Denison  of  Grand 
Rapids,  who  has  been  endorsed  by  the  local  Bar  Association,  and 
la  recommended  by  Senator  Tal't  and  other  men  of  national  repu- 
tation, and  Judge  Clement  Smith  of  Charlotte,  who  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Eaton  County  Bar  association. — The  Committee  of 
Heventy-four  has  presented  Secretary  Butterfield  of  the  State 
Fair  Society  protests  bearing  the  signatures  of  16,500  persons 
against  the  opening  of  the  State  Fair  on  Sunday  and  against  the 
sale  of  liquor  on  the  grounds.  Most  of  these  protests  are  from 
churches  and  religious  bodies,  but  many  are  from  Farmers'  clubs 
and  granges. — The  Michigan  troops  started  on  August  4  for  the 
summer  encampment  at  Indianapolis. — The  State  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  the  constitution  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  any 
commodities  in  state  prisons  unless  the  principal  supply  of  such 
commodities  for  home  consumption  is  imported.  This  is  a  boost 
for  Highway  Commissioner  Earle,  who  proposes  to  employ  these 
prisoners  at  road  making. — The  Prohibition  party  in  state  conven- 
tion at  Detroit,  on  July  3,  nominated  a  full  ticket  headed  by  R. 
Charles  Reed  of  Livingston  county  as  candidate  for  governor. — The 
State  Bar  association  has  formally  declared  itself  in  favor  of  a 
non-partisan  constitutional  convention. — The  Michigan  United  Rail- 
ways has  deeded  in  trust  to  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  company  of 
New  York  all  its  property,  franchises  and  assets.  The  object  of 
this  deed  is  said  to  be  to  cover  an  issue  of  first  mortgage  gold  bonds 
for  $7,500,000.  The  deed  covers  the  Lansing,  Battle  Creek  and 
Kalamazoo  city  lines  and  several  interurban  lines. 


Judge  Wanty's  Death 

On  July  10  word  reached  Michigan  that 
Judge  George  P.  Wanty  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  had  died  in  London,  England, 
shortly  after  undergoing  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. Though  Judge  Wanty  had  been  in  ill- 
health  for  several  years  the  news  came  to 
his  friends  with  all  the  shock  of  surprise,  for 
when  he  had  started  for  Europe  a  month 
before  he  had  seemed  on  the  way  to  recov- 
ery from  his  recent  severe  sickness. 

The  summarized  record  of  Judge  Wanty's 
career  is  not  a  long  one.  He  was  born  in 
Ann  Arbor  on  March  12,  1856.  After  earning 


his  living  for  some  time  he  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  graduated  in  1878.  That  same  year 
he  began  to  practice  law  in  Grand  Rapids, 
where  he  continued  to  make  his  home  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  State  Bar  Association 
in  1895  and  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
1896.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court. 

But  this  brief  summary  gives  no  idea  of 
what  his  life  was  or  what  it  meant  to  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Perhaps  his 
official  position  would  in  any  case  have  been 


sufficient  to  draw  together  the  other  men  in 
official  positions  who  gathered  in  the  Federal 
Court  room  in  Grand  Rapids  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral;  but  that  alone  could  never  have 
inspired  the  words  with  which  they  paid 
tribute  to  one  who  had  been  friend  as  well 
as  associate,  nor  could  it  have  drawn  to  that 
room  the  many  who  had  no  conventional  rea- 
son for  attending.  It  was  the  loss  of  George 
Wanty  that  these  men  mourned,  not  that  of 
an  upright  and  able  judge,  for  during  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids he  had  become  one  of  the  best-beloved 
men  in  the  city.  Strong,  able,  honorable, 
his  sweetness  and  geniality  added  affection 
to  the  admiration  in  which  he  was  held. 
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The  Forest  Fires 

In  the  present  number  of  The  State  Re- 
view is  printed  the  second  of  the  forest  war- 
den't  articles  on  the  great  forest  fires  of  last 
May.  But  lest  the  subject  may  seem  a  trifle 
old  to  some  readers  whose  interest  in  the 
past  usually  extends  no  farther  than  the  pro- 
verbial nine  days,  we  would  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  forest  fires  of  varying 
extent  have  been  burning  pretty  continu- 
ously ever  since,  some  in  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula, some  in  the  Upper,  and  that  those  near 
Marquette  have  endangered  a  number  o'i 
lives.  Just  what  the  financial  injury  they 
have  done  the  state  may  be  we  have  no 
means  at  present  of  knowing,  but  we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  heavy. 

Codd  and  the  D.  U.  R. 

On  July  31  it  became  known  that  Mayor 
Codd  of  Detroit  had  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  management  of  the  Detroit  United 
Railway.  As  is  well  known,  there  has  been  a 
persistent  agitation  in  the  metropolis  for 
several  years  to  force  the  street  car  com- 
pany to  accept  three-cent  fares.  On  some 
of  the  lines  the  demand  had  been  granted, 
but  the  company  refused  to  lower  the  rate 
on  the  principal  streets.  Many  of  its  most 
important  franchises  were  nearing  the  time 
of  expiration,  one  had  already  expired.  What 
could  be  done  to  placate  the  public  by  giv- 
ing good  service  and  good  cars  had  been 
done,  but  without  effect.  In  1909  it  would 
be  necessary  to  get  new  franchises  to  run 
the  lines  on  Jefferson,  Woodworth,  Gratiot 
and  Michigan  avenues,  and  on  many  other 
streets  almost  as  important.  In  1910  it 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  still  other 
franchises.  And  though  the  right  to  use 
some  streets  will  not  end  until  1928,  this  is 
of  small  value  to  a  company  which  can  not 
reach  them  through  the  main  thorough- 
fares. Moreover,  the  city  officials  have 
ostensibly  been  negotiating  with  New  York 
financiers  who,  it  is  stated,  are  ready  to  do 
anything  from  building  competing  surface 
roads  to  digging  tunnels. 

All  this  undoubtedly  made  the  D.  U.  R. 
management  nervous  and  inclined  it  to  a 
compromise.  Accordingy  the  compromise 
was  worked  out  in  this  form:  All  existing 
franchises  are  to  be  wiped  out  and  super- 
ceded  by  a  blanket  franchise  which  will 
expire  on  December  4,  1924;  rates  of  fare 
are  to  be  10  tickets  for  25  cents,  good  from 
5  to  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  from  4:30 
to  6:30  in  the  afternoon;  at  other  times  6 
tickets  for  a  quarter;  the  system  is  to 
be  that  of  overhead  trolleys;  the  D.  U.  R. 
is  to  pave  and  repave  when  necessary  be- 
tween tracks,  and  12  inches  outside,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  department  of  public 
works,  and  to  keep  its  tracks  free  from 
snow  and  ice;  the  D.  U.  R.  must  pay  the 
regular  tax  on  real  estate,  and  in  addition 
pay  a  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  its  gross  earn- 
ings; the  city  is  to  have  the  right  to  buy  the 
entire  property  in  1924  if  it  gives  a  year's 
notice  of  intention,  but  the  value  of  tho 
franchise  is  not  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Beside  these  there  are  a  number  of 
minor  provisions  in  the  agreement.  It  will 
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first   bo   submitted   to   the  common   council 
and  then  to  the  people  of  the  city. 

On  the  whole  this  agreement  is  a  great 
advance  and  if  accepted  will  put  Detroit  in 
the  lead  among  American  cities.  The  lim- 
itd  time  during  which  the  new  blanket  fran- 
chise is  to  run,  while  long  enough  to  make 
evident  any  bad  errors,  will  do  away  with 
the  fear  that  the  city  may  be  committed  to 
a  wrong  policy.  Fifteen  years  from  the 
time  that  the  first  of  the  present  franchises 
expire  Detroit  may  again  decide  what  it 
will  do  in  the  mater  of  traction. 

But  there  Is  one  provision  which  to  The 
State  Review  seems  fundamentally  wrong, 
that  by  which  a  different  rate  of  fare  will 
be  charged  at  certain  hours  than  at  others. 
The  hours  mentioned  are  often  called 
"workingmen's  hours,"  and  the  lower  rate 
of  fare  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
workingmen  who  are  then  going  to  or  re- 
turning from  work.  To  give  them  the  same 
service  for  a  lower  price  than  is  exacted  of 
men  in  other  callings  who  use  the  cars  at 
other  hours  is  class  legislation.  If  the  city 
provides  for  them  in  this  way  why  should 
it  not  by  setting  aside  certain  blocks  and 
reducing  the  taxes  there,  secure  for  them 
homes  at  lower  rental  than  others  would 
have  to  pay?  Once  begun  such  a  policy 
could  lead  to  endless  lengths.  What  seems 
to  The  State  Review  the  correct  principle 
is  to  compel  the  traction  company  to  charge 
a  uniform  fare  that  is  as  low  as  possible 
and  yet  leaves  the  investors  a  legitimate 
return  upon  their  investment.  To  allow 
the  laboring  man  to  ride  for  two  and  a  half 
cents  and  then  take  it  out  of  the  clerk  or 
the  lawyer  by  charging  him  five,  is  not  just. 
If  the  traction  company  really  can  not  afford 
straight  three-cent  fares,  then  make  it 
straight  four-cent  fares. 

The  State  Conventions 

The  two  great  parties  have  held  their 
state  conventions  and  girded  up  their  loins 
lor  the  fall  campaign.  The  Republicans  met 
in  the  Light  Guard  Armory  in  Detroit  on 
July  31  and  nominated,  that  part  of  the 


ticket  which  the  party  had  not  already 
filled  at  the  June  primary.  The  ticket  in 
full  is: 

Governor — Fred  M.  Warner  of  Farming- 
ton;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Patrick  H.  Kelly 
of  Lansing;  Secretary  of  State,  George  A. 
Prescoti  of  Tawas  City;  State  Treasurer, 
Frank  P.  Glazier  of  Chelsea;  Auditor  Gen- 
eral, James  B.  Bradley  of  Eaton  Rapids; 
Land  Commissioner,  William  H.  Rose  of 
Bath;  Attorney  General,  John  E.  Bird  of 
Adrian;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Luther  L.  Wright  of  Ironwood;  Mem- 
ber of  State  Board  of  Education,  Dexter  M. 
Ferry,  Jr.,  of  Detroit. 

The  only  signs  of  conflict  were  for  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Education,  which 
Mr.  McClure  of  Oceana  county  desired,  and 
the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  State  Cen- 
tral Committee.  But  Mr.  McClure  did  not 
press  his  claims,  and  what  opposition  there 
was  to  Mr.  Diekema  vanished  into  thin  air 
before  nominations  were  in  order.  In  fact, 
the  convention  was  little  more  than  a  love 
feast  and  perhaps  the  only  thing  it  did  that 
was  occasion  for  surprise  was  its  resolution 
favoring  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  reso- 
lutions were  brief: 

\Vhat  Republicans  Say 
"We,  the  representative  Republicans  of 
Michigan,  in  convention  assembled,  unre- 
servedly and  cordially  indorse  the  patriotic, 
courageous,  aggressive  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt.  We  admire  him  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  high  ideals  of  the  Re- 
publican parly,  for  his  insistence  upon  ade- 
quate and  efficient  railroad  legislation  and 
for  his  demands  that  the  welfare  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people  shall  be  first  considered, 
regardless  of  selfish  promptings  and  of  the 
organized  protests  of  the  greed  and  power. 
Under  his  administration  the  enforcement 
of  law  has  been  prompt  and  impartial,  recog- 
nizing neither  position  nor  station  in  deal- 
ing with  violators  and  in  urging  the  require- 
menets  of  justice. 

'"We  are  glad  to  give  voice  to  the  high 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans 
of  Michigan  for  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  congress  and  to  the  Michigan 
members  of  that  body  for  their  influential 
part  in  the  enactment  of  the  important  and 
praiseworthy  legislation  of  the  last  session. 
In  our  judgment  the  declarations  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  no  congress  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  accomplished 
so  much  good  for  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  wis- 
dom •  and  patriotism  of  the  Republican 
majority  of  that  body. 

"The  prosperity  of  our  country  at  the 
present  time  and  through  recent  years  sur- 
passes all  former  records  made  by  our  or 
any  other  nation  since  civilization  began. 
This  prosperity  has  been  and  is  being 
shared  by  the  workingmen  and  the  farmer, 
by  the  merechant  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
by  all  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
great  body  of  the  American  producers  and 
consumers.  These  conditions  illustrate 
again,  as  they  have  so  happily  in  other  per- 
iods of  American  history,  the  practical  value 
of  Republican  policies  and  Republican  prin- 
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ciples  as  established  in  Republican  laws  and 
applied  by  Republican  administrations. 

"We  emphatically  affirm  our  continued 
belief  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Republican  pro- 
tective tariff  policy.  Whatever  changes  in 
tariff  schedules  may  become  necessary 
should  be  so  made  as  to  preserve  the  Re- 
publican principle  of  protection  and  to  aid 
the  further  advancement  of  American  in- 
dustry and  achievement. 

\Varner   Is   Praised 

"As  Michigan  Republicans,  as  well  as  in 
our  own  capacity  as  delegates  representing 
the  working  forces  of  our  party  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  we  are  most  glad  to  give 
cordial  indorsement  to  the  renomination  of 
Governor  Fred  M.  Warner  as  the  Republican 
candidate    for    governor,    already    made    by 
55,000   Republican   votes.     In  every  featur3 
of  his  official   course  as  governor  of  Michi- 
gan has  Fred  M.  Warner  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ises made  by  himself  to  the  people  of  this 
state  and  made  in  his  behalf  by  those  who 
knew  him  to  be  courageous,  honest  and  true. 
"He    has    assisted    in    the    enactment    of 
laws  which  he  believed  were  desired  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  and  has  as  vigorously 
opposed   other  enactments,  the   purpose  of 
which    he    deemed    undesirable.      He    has 
familiarized    himself    with    the    status    and 
needs    of    our    state    institutions    and    with 
sincere    regard    for    their    growth    and    ad- 
vancement,    has     successfully     urged     the 
greatest  possible  economy  and  care.     The 
people  of  Michigan  know  Governor  Warner 
and  their  knowledge  of  his  qualities  as  an 
official  and  of  his  character  as  a  man  will 
lead  them  to  elect  him  as  his  own  successor 
in  November  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
"We  also  heartily  ratify  and  approve  the 
nomination  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  H.  Kelly  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor.    We    indorse    the    administration    of 
rtate  affairs  by  all  of  the  state  officers  and 
believe    their    records    will    result    in    their 
election  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

"We  commend  the  last  legislature  for  its 
efficiency  and  success  in  the  disposition  of 
matters  of  state  importance;  for  its  prac- 
tical economy  in  providing  for  state  ex- 
penditures and  for  its  fulfillment  of  its 
promises  made  to  the  people  of  the  state  by 
our  party.  We  believe  that  the  action  of 
that  body  in  the  enactment  of  a  primary 
election  law  which  is  giving  to  the  people  of 
this  state  an  opportunity  to  enter  upon  a 
practical  test  of  the  direct  nomination  sys- 
tem, was  a  generous  fulfillment  of  our 
party's  promises  and  is  an  assurance  that 
in  such  details  as  may  be  found  necessary 
that  the  law  will  be  so  perfected  as  to  fully 
as  possible  meet  the  best  purposes  it  seeks 
to  attain. 

"We  heartily  endorse  the  action  taken  by 
Governor  Warner  in  appointing  a  delega- 
tion of  distinguished  citizens  to  represent 
the  state  at  the  Iowa  convention  to  be  held 
in  September  nevt.  We  earnestly  recom- 
fend  to  those  delegates  that  they  direct 
their  efforts  to  the  end  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  so  amend  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  to  permit  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people." 


The  Democrats  Meet 

Two   days   later   the   Democrats   gathered 
in   state   convention   at   Detroit.     They   had 
some  real  work  to  do  in  framing  a  platform 
that    would    appeal    to    a    normally    hostile 
majority   of   the   voters   and   to    find   candi- 
dates  who   would   undertake   the   campaign. 
Since    Professor    Ferris    refused    the   honor 
of  being  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, there  have  been  very  few  prominent 
men  to  offer  themselves.    In  the  convention, 
however,    two    appeared,    Charles    H.    Kim- 
merle  of  Cassopolis,   and   Stanley    E.   Park- 
bill  of  Owosso.     Mr.  Kimmerle  was  nomin- 
ated.   The  other  members  of  the  ticket  are: 
Lieutenant  Governor,   Rush   Culver;    Mar- 
quette;    Secretary    of    State,    P.    J.    Devine, 
Stanton;  State  Treasurer,  Charles  Wellman, 
Port  Huron;   Attorney  General,  Judge  E.  J.' 
Doyle,  Grand  Rapids;  Auditor  General,  John 
Yuell,  Vanderbilt;   Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.    Elmer    R.    Webster,    Pontiac; 
State  Land  Commissioner,  Clarence  L.  Shel- 
don, Bay  City;  Member  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, James  E.  Sullivan,  Muskegon. 

When  Mr.  Culver  was  notified  of  his 
nomination  he  said  that  he  could  not  accept 
as  his  business  requires  too  much  of  bis 
time. 

The  convention  was  notable  for  two 
things;  first,  its  indirect  endorsement  of  the 
Wayne  county  convention's  action  in  turn- 
ing down  Daniel  J.  Campau,  by  recommend- 
ing that  each  congressional  district  appoint 
10  delegates  to  the  Bryan  reception  and 
that  there  be  no  delegates  at  large,  a  propo- 
sition that  there  be  four  such  having  been 
made  supposedly  in  Mr.  Campau's  interest; 
second,  its  slap  at  Hearst  by  tabling  the 
resolution  condemning  National  Chairman 
Thomas  Taggart,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  fathered  by  Willis  J.  Abbott.  The  con- 
venion  unanimously  endorsed  Thomas  E. 
Bark  worth  to  succeed  General  Alger  as 
United  States  Senator. 

Build   a   Platform 

The  following  platform  was  adopted: 
"L     Evils  under  the  form  of  combinations 
and  trusts  which  have  so  shocked  the  moral 
conscience   of   the    nation    in    the   last   two 
years  are  a  direct  outcome  to. class  legisla- 
tion   by    the    Republican    party    conferring 
privileges  upon  corporations  at  the  expense 
of   the   common   people.     A   continuance  of 
such   legislation   is   now  threatened   by   the 
many  bills  of  like  charactere,  as  for  instance 
the  ship  subsidy  bill,  and  inadequate  reme- 
dial laws  enacted  by  congress,  showing  that 
there  is  no  honest  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  Republican  party  to  relieve  the  people 
from  the  evils  thus  cast  upon  them  by  the 
unjust   class    legislation.      Their   affiliations 
with  the  classes  thus  favored  make  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  obtain  relief  from  Ke- 
imblican    sources.     In   proof   of   the   uncer- 
tainty of  the  Republican  party  in  affording 
us  any  relief  from  these  national  evils,  we 
have  but  to  refer  to  their  actions  in  reject- 
ing the  proposition  of  Senator  La  Follette 
regarding    railroad    rate    legislation    which, 
if    adopted,     would    have    brought    certain 
relief,  and  were  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
declarations   on   that  subject  in   the   Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1896. 


"Fully  believing  in  the  honesty,  integrity 
and  wisdom  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and 
that  under  his  leadership  the  people  would 
receive  relief  from  the  many  ills  above  re- 
i'erred  to,  we  commend  him  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  candidate  for  president 
in  1008. 

We  favor  the  nomination  of  all  can- 
didates for  office  by  direct  vote  ol  the  people. 
We  favor  the  adoption  of  such  legislation 
or  constitutional  amendments  as  shall  pro- 
vide, viz.: 

"a.  For  the  election  of  railroad  and  tax 
commissioners  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

"b.  We  favor  home  rule,  giving  to  any 
city,  village,  county  or  township  the  right 
to  decide  for  itself  subject  to  the  referendum 
all  matters  of  pureley  local  interest,  regard- 
ing local  taxes  and  the  question  of  owning 
and  operating  any  given  public  utility,  re- 
quiring franchise  rights,  or  granting  of  fran- 
chise for  such  ownership  to  a  private  com- 
pany. 

"c.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  nomination 
and  election  of  United  States  senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

"d.  We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
indeterminate  sentence  law,  and  restoring  to 
the  judges  discretion  in  the  punishment  of 
persons  convicted  of  crime. 

"e.  We  favor  the  abolition  of  the  state 
pardon  board. 

"f.  We  reaffirm  our  faith  in  popular 
government  by  majority  vote  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  en-act  the  same  by  the  adoption 
of  that  principle  of  pure  democracy,  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  and  the  popular 
recall. 

"3.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  passenger  rate 
on  railroads  not  exceeding  two  cents  per 
mile  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  this  state, 
and  not  exceeding  three  cents  per  mile  in. 
the  northern  peninsula. 

"4.  We  most  emphactically  declare  for 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  forthcoming 
constitutional  convention  and  that  any  can- 
didate for  delegate  may  have  his  name  as 
such  candidate  placed  on  the  official  ballot, 
il!  a  petition  by  a  reasonable  number  of 
voters  is  filed  in  his  behalf.  The  names  on 
the  official  ballot  should  be  without  party 
or  other  designation. 

"5.  We  condemn  in  the  most  unmistak- 
able terms  the  action  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture in  passing  the  change  of  venue  law, 
which  makes  it  possible  for  a  litigant  upon 
making  a  prescribed  affidavit  without  any 
investigation,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments therein  made  to  have  his  case  trans- 
ferred to  another  circuit,  thus  placing  a 
premium  upon  perjury  and  discommoding 
litigants  and  making  the  trial  of  causes  a 
farce. 

"6.  We  believe  that  laws  should  be 
enacted  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
any  member  of  the  state  legislature  or  a 
state  officer,  to  accept  or  use  free  trans- 
portation from  any  railroad  or  transporta- 
tion company. 

"7.  We  denounce  the  present  primary 
election  law  as  a  fraud  and  sham,  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  enact  a  primary  law  simple  and 
workable,  and  that  will  not,  in  its  operation, 
deprive  any  voter  of  his  franchise." 
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The  Election  of  United  States  Senators  by  Direct  Vote  of  the  People 

ARE  THE  MASSES  QUALIFIED  TO  CHOOSE  ? 
By  Henry  M.  Rose,  Assistant  Secretary,  U.  S.  Senate 


Equality  ol  States  Endangered 
There  are  other  and  grave  questions  to  be 
considered  when  it  is  proposed  to  base  the 
selection  of  senators  upon  capitation — the 
mere  force  of  numbers  alone — in  the  several 
states.  Great  agitations  and  political  move- 
ments, no  less  than  great  epidemics,  do  not 
stop  for  imaginary  boundary  lines  thrown 
across  a  map.  This  proposed  change  will 
naturally  and  eventually  lead  to  an  at- 
tempted overthrow  of  the  equality  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  states  in  the  senate.  Al- 
ready its  agitation  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  serious  consideration  by  congress 
of  joint  resolutions  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  to  base  representation 
in  the  Senate  upon  population.  Two  ses- 
sions ago  a  senator  from  Pennsylvania  pro- 
posed such  a  measure  and  discussed  it.  By 
his  scheme  New  York  was  to  have  fourteen 
senators,  Pennsylvania  twelve,  Illinois  nine, 
Ohio  eight,  and  so  on  down  to  Wyoming 
and  Nevada,  that  were  to  have  one  each. 
Of  course,  under  such  a  plan,  Michigan 
would  not  suffer  as  much  as  would  a  larga 
majority  of  the  states,  as  she  now  stands 
ninth  in  the  order  of  population. 

This  would  change  the  vital  principle 
upon  which  the  Constitution  was  founded — 
the  principle  without  the  adoption  of  which 
it  is  notorious  as  a  matter  of  history  the 
Constituion  would  never  have  been  agreed 
to. 

Senator  Hoar  in  his  last  utterances  upon 
this  proposition,  on  March  11,  1902,  said  in 
the  Senate: 

"The  states'  agreed  with  great  difficulty 
and  after  there  was  great  danger  that  the 
convention  would  break  up  without  accom- 
plishing anything,  that  there  should  be  a 
union  of  the  federative  and  representative 
principle;  that  the  states  should  remain  as 
they  then  were,  equal,  with  national  power 
and  authority  in  part,  and  in  part  should  be 
merged  into  a  nation,  voting  as  nearly  as 
conveniently  might  be  by  a  majority  of  the 
people,  and  the  solemn  pledge  was  given  to 
every  state,  small  and  great,  that  the  equal- 
ity of  the  states  in  the  senate  should  never 
be  destroyed  without  the  consent  of  every 
one.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  should 
have  some  other  form  of  legislative  cham- 
ber. It  was  to  be  a  senate  whose  members 
were  to  be  chosen  by  one  remove  from  a 
direct  popular  vote — by  state  legislatures. 
That  was  the  chamber  which  every  state 
pledged  should  be  preserved  and  which  no 
majority  was  ever  to  be  at  liberty  to  abolish. 
"Now  it  is  sought  to  substitute  for  that 
arrangement  two  Houses  of  Representatives 
chosen  in  a  different  fashion,  but  still  chosen 
by  a  direct  popular  vote  in  the  method  In 
which  officials  are  chosen  by  a  direct  popu- 
lar vote.  For  one  I  do  not  believe  that  can 


be  accomplished  without  a  breach  of  a  na- 
tional pledge  which  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  government  and  the  adoption  of 
which  was  essential  to  its  formation. 

"Further,  when  you  get  two  Houses  of 
Representatives,  only  differing  in  that  one 
has  a  larger  constituency  than  the  other,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  great  states  like 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  and  Indiana,  will  submit  for 
a  great  while  to  an  equality  which  makes 
two  Senators  from  Rhole  Island  or  from 
Nevada,  admirably  as  both  those  states  are 
represented  here,  in  two  chambers  elected 
in  precisely  the  same  fashion,  able  to  hold 
in  check  and  vote  down  the  fifteen  millions 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  and  when 
this  change  is  accomplished  I  believe  that 
what  is  left  of  that  whole  promise  will  be 
swept  away  like  a  leaf  before  the  wind.  This 
is  a  question  upon  which  the  American  peo- 
ple may  dwell  for  months  and  years,  at 
least,  if  not  for  a  generation.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  questions  ever  brought  into 
legislative  consideration  and  for  legislative 
action  on  the  face  of  the  earth  anywhere." 

New  Demands  Will  Follow 

If  it  is  the  people  and  not  the  states  that 
is  to  be  represented  in  the  Senate,  the  peo- 
ple will  and  ought  to  be  fairly  and  equally 
represented.  Let  no  man  deceive  himself 
that  this  will  be  the  very  next  demand  that 
will  follow  the  popular  election  of  Senators. 
Revolutions  never  go  backwards.  The  in- 
evitable second  step  will  be  to  have  the 
people  and  not  the  states  control  the  Senate. 

Let  us  study  some  figures  for  a  minute. 
There  are  nineteen  states  which  have  in  the 
aggregate  less  population  and  smaller  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  financial  interests 
than  the  state  of  New  York,  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate  by  38  votes,  while 
New  York  has  only  two.  Twenty-three 
states  with  a  population  of  thirteen  million 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  (13,755,364)  and  cast- 
ing two  million  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
(2,363,285)  votes,  have  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  while  twenty-two  states  with  a 
population  of  sixty  million  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  (60,851,857)  and  casting  eleven 
million  six  hundred  and  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy  (11,609,170)  votes,  are 
in  the  minority. 

The  population  of  New  York  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  population  of  Nevada  has 
been  rapidly  diminishing.  New  York  will 
soon  have  ten  millions  of  people;  Nevada 
has  barely  forty  thousand  today.  Does  any- 
one think  that  New  York  will  long  submit 
to  equality  in  legislation,  in  the  making  of 


treaties,  in  the  appointment  of  great  execu- 
tive officers,  in  the  making  of  war  and  in 
the  making  of  peace,  with  the  voters  of 
dwindling  Nevada,  who  are  little  more  than 
one  two-hundredth  part  as  many  as  New 
York  possesses?  , 

New  York  will  quite  naturally  say  her 
Constitutional  obligation  no  longer  rests 
when  the  essential  feature  that  caused  her 
to  consent  to  it  has  departed. 

This  comparison  can  be  brought  nearer 
home.  Michigan,  with  a  population  of 
2,530,000  has  more  people  than  the  nine 
states  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Dela- 
ware, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Nevada.  Mich- 
igan has  two  votes  in  the  Senate;  the  nine 
states  have  eighteen.  There  are  sixteen 
counties  in  Michigan,  each  of  which  has  a 
greater  population  than  the  entire  state  of 
Nevada.  Wayne  county  alone  has  a  greater 
population  than  has  any  one  of  the  following 
named  states:  Vermont,  Delaware,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming  or 
Nevada.  Kent  county  alone  has  a  greater 
population  than  have  Wyoming  and  Nevada 
combined.  Kent  county,  with  Ionia  and 
Ottawa,  has  one  vote  in  the  national  con- 
gress, while  the  two  states  named  have  four 
Senators  and  two  Congressmen — six  votes. 
How  long  will  these  conditions  be  tolerated 
when  the  people  control  the  election  of 
Senators? 

Many  Contests  Sure 

Many  evils  will  attend  these  popular  elec- 
tions. Today,  the  Senate  cannot  go  behind 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  and  investigate 
the  election  of  their  members,  but  with  elec- 
tion by  the  people  it  can  investigate  the 
regularity  and  returns  of  every  election  pre- 
cinct, the  same  as  is  now  done  in  the  lower 
liouse  of  Cougress,  and  contests  of  sena- 
torial seats  will  be  numerous.  There  have 
been  over  four  hundred  such  contests  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  them  have  been  decided  upon 
strict  party  lines.  In  the  Senate  something 
more  than  mere  party  lines  would  have  to 
be  inquired  into  when  elections  by  plurali- 
ties— as  such  elections  would  be — were 
close.  Chapters  could  be  written  upon  pos- 
sibilities and  probabilities  growing  out  of 
such  contests. 

The  possibilities  for  fraud  and  crime  in 
such  elections  will  be  even  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  are  those  in  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  They  will  be  easy  to  com- 
mit, but  difficult  in  locating  and  correcting. 

When  force  of  numbers  is  to  control  the 
Senate  the  whole  scheme  for  which  the  body 
was  organized  is  irretrievably  gone. 
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Hartley    Campbell's 

By  Thornton  Prescott  Craft 


Start 


It's  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  old 
actor,  so  when  a  telephone  call  informed  me 
Jack  was  in  town,  I  lost  no  time  in  arrang- 
ing a  visit. 

Jack  isn't  old,  as  the  world  calls  time. 
He's  simply  old  in  that  he  is  a  veteran  actor 
and  having  tired  of  heing  bandied  from 
pillar  to  post;  of  putting  up  with  the  incon- 
veniences of  one-night  stands  which  even 
the  best  of  his  profession  experience,  and 
of.  one  horse  hotels  in  jay  towns,  he  long 
ago  abandoned  the  glories  of  footlight  exist- 
ence to  settle  down  with  a  business  of  his 
own,  in  a  center  of  population.  Not  that  he 
altogether  lost  his  love  for  sock  and  buskin, 
but  he  made  this  love  bring  him  in  some- 
thing besides  giory.  He  had  good  returns 
from  his  legitimate  business  and  he  added 
materially  to  his  bank  account,  and  perhaps 
incidentally  to  his  reputation,  through  club 
entertainments. 

In  his  day  Jack  had  been  a  real  live  actor 
man.  He  had  formed  a  part  of  that  famous 
company  of  thespians  which  brought  fame 
lo  the  Union  Square  theater,  and  fortune 
to  more  than  one  manager  and  playwright. 
The  parts  he  essayed  in  those  days  may 
have  been  small,  but  association  with  such 
people  as  Harry  Montague,  Charles  R. 
Thome,  Fred  De  Bellville,  Owen  Fawcett, 
Walden  Ramsay,  Sara  Jewett,  Maud  Harri- 
son and  others,  who  are  simply  a  memory 
today,  had  an  educational  value  whose 
worth  has  made  itself  manifest  even  in  the 
semi-professional  work  which  he  is  doing 
today. 

When  we  met  the  natural  inclination 
;-ame  to  talk  over  old  days  and  the  glories 
of  the  past.  Not  that  either  of  us  are  so 
ancient  we  cannot  view  with  pleasure  and 
profit  the  accomplishments  of  the  latter 
day  stars.  From  actor  to  playwright  was  a 
natural  transition,  and  this  in  turn  brought 
reminiscences.  Jack  said  he  had  a  short 
time  before  witnessed,  in  a  small  Illinois 
town,  a  presentation  of  the  "White  Slave," 
and  together  we  wondered  why  this,  of  all 
Hartley  Campbell's  plays,  seemed  to  survive 
when  each  believed  it  was  the  poorest  ex- 
position of  that  author's  ability.  We  harked 
back  to  the  glorious  old  days  when  "My 
Partner"  was  the  theatrical  triumph  of  the 
country,  and  Jack  asked,  "Did  you  ever 
know  what  Bartley  received  for  that  play?" 
I  answered,  "No,"  but  added  he  must  have 
secured  a  goodly  sum  in  royalties  or  a  big 
price  at  the  outset  as  it  was  iertainly  a 
money-maker. 

"Wrong,  my  lad,"  responded  Jack;  "he 
got  a  trifle  over  one  hundred  dollars." 

Here  was  the  tale  I  was  looking  for  and  1 
demanded  its  recital. 

"I  was  in  New  York  at  the  time  it  was 
first  produced,"  he  said,  "although  I  had 
left  the  Union  Square  and  was  associated 
with  another  company.  Campbell  I  knew  by 
sight,  as  did  the  majority  of  players  who 
made  New  York  their  home.  He  had  scored 


a  few  minor  successes,  but  was  having  the 
struggle  which  comes  not  alone  to  play- 
wrights, but  to  all  actors  not  yet  able  to 
dictate  terms.  He  had  unlimited  confidence 
in  his  ability  and  an  absolute  faith  that  he 
would  eventually  win.  The  waiting  was  the 
wearisome  part.  This  manuscript  of  'My 
Partner'  he  had  placed  with  Shook  & 
Palmer,  at  that  time,  and  for  years  after, 
the  managers  of  the  Union  Square.  With 
the  efforts  of  many  other  aspirants  for  dra- 
matic fame  it  had  passed  into  a  pigeon-hole 
and  been  forgotten  by  all  but  Campbell. 
Finally  tired  of  waiting  for  results,  he  had 
taken  this  child  of  his  fancy  once  more  into 
his  possession. 

"The  theater  had  about  finished  a  profit- 
able run  and  was  casting  about  for  some- 
thing new.  Likewise  Louis  Aldrich  and 
Charles  T.  Parsloe,  who  had  made  a  decided 
hit  in  the  piece,  wanted  to  star,  and  desired 
a  vehicle  in  which  to  exploit  themselves: 
These  were  conditions  known  to  Campbell. 
He  was  standing  disconsolately  on  Broad- 
way in  front  of  Black's  saloon,  one  after- 
noon, when  Aldrich  and  Parsloe  passed.  He 
called  to  them.  Both  knew  and  both  liked 
him,  as  did  everyone  who  was  acquainted 
with  Campbell.  Bartley  was  in  the  frame 
of  mind  where  he  intended  to  make  a  strike 
if  energy  would  only  lead  the  way.  Here 
was  the  way,  and  he  hailed  the  actors,  say- 
ing, 'You  boys  want  a  play,  and  I've  got  the 
thing  you're  looking  for." 

"Neither  Aldrich  nor  Parsloe  seemed  en- 
thusiastic, but  Bartley  was  not  letting  a  lit- 
tle thing  like  an  icy  reception  stand  in  the 
way.  'See  here,  before  either  of  you  raise 
an  objection,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do|  You 
want  a  play;  I've  got  it.  I  want  money; 
you've  got  that.  I'll  read  this  to  you.  If 
you  like  it,  pay  me  what  you've  got  in  your 
pockets,  whether  that's  five  cents  or  five 
thousand  dollars.' 

"Aldrich  and  Parsloe  looked  at  each  other 
and  then  led  the  way  into  the  saloon.  They 
took  a  private  room  and  ordered  some  wine. 
Campbell  started  in  and  read  the  first  act. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  As  the  scene 
closed  Campbell  looked  up,  anxiously.  Aid- 
rich  said  quietly,  'Go  on.'  Campbell  read 
the  play  through,  with  no  word  of  comment 
from  his  hearers.  At  the  last  curtain  Pars- 
loe turned  to  Aldrich  and  said,  'That  China- 
man suits  me.' 

"  'I  can't  find  anything  better  than  Joe 
Saunders,'  responded  Aldrich.  Campbell  was 
limp  between  joy  and  anxiety. 

"  'You  said  you'd  take  what  we  have  in 
our  pockets?'  queried  Aldrich. 

"  'Yes,'  replied  Campbell  huskily. 

"  'Shell   out,'  said  Aldrich  to  Parsloe. 

"They  emptied  their  pockets  and  after 
taking  out  the  cost  of  the  wine  and  cigars, 
retaining  a  trifle  for  incidental  expenses, 
they  had  just  $118  to  turn  over  to  Campbell. 
He  took  it  thankfully,  saying,  'You've  got 
that  play  cheap,  and  it's  going  to  make  your 


fame  and  fortune.  You  came  to  me  in  a 
time  of  need.  The  play  will  make  my  fame 
and  I've  others  that  will  bring  the  fortune 
later.  You're  welcome  to  the  bargain.' 

"Aldrich  and  Parsloe  went  straight  to 
Shook  and  asked  for  a  lease  of  the  theater 
to  stage  a  new  piece. 

"  'What  is  it?'  asked  Shook. 

"  'Hartley  Campbell's  "My  Partner,"  '  was 
the  response. 

"'Oh,  that's  no  good,  boys;  I've  had  it 
here  a  year.' 

"  'If  you  have  you  never  read  it,'  retorted 
Aldrich. 

"The  lease  was  made,  the  play  produced. 
It  leaped  into  popularity  with  the  first  pro- 
duction. It  made  the  two  actors  famous 
and  brought  them  both  fortune.  It  made 
Campbell  known  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
led  to  his  fortune. 

"The  day  after  the  production,  Campbell, 
resplendent  in  new  clothes  and  wearing  the 
contented  air  of  the  prosperous  man,  al- 
though most  of  that  $118  had  been  spent, 
met  Shook  on  the  street.  Shook  grasped 
his  hand  and  said,  'Bartey,  if  I  had  that  play 
of  yours  again  I'd  give  you  $10,000  for  it.' 

"  'You  had  your  chance  and  missed,'  re- 
iurnel  Campbell,  'but  I've  a  trunkful  of  bet- 
ter plays.' 

"  'I  don't  want  anything  better,'  said 
Shook.  'Bring  me  as  good  a  play  as  "My 
Partner"  and  I'll  give  you  the  $10,000  in 
cash.' 

"  'Oh,  no,  you  won't,'  said  Campbell,  airily. 
'You'll  give  me  $20,000.  I  have  money  now 
and  don't  give  my  plays  away.' 

"Shook  wanted  a  play  badly,  but  he  hated 
to  give  in.  He  wouldn't  pay  the  $20,000, 
but  he  made  a  royalty  arrangement.  'The 
Galley  Slave"  was  produced.  Within  two 
years  the  royalties  had  returned  Campbell 
more  than  the  $20,000  and  he  still  owned 
the  play.  Before  its  usefulness  passed  it 
had  paid  him  many  times  over  the  $20,000 
which  Shook  had  refused  to  pay.  More 
11:  an  this,  it  paved  the  way  for  other  pro- 
ductions, which  added  vastly  to  his  wealth, 
tor  he  could  dictate  his  own  terms." 


The  skin  of  a  rattlesnake  over  three  feet 
long  was  found  at  Menominee,  Mich.,  wound 
tight  around  one  of  the  pedals  of  a  piano 
which  was  being  tuned  and  placed  in  shape 
for  use  by  Tony  Vandenberg,  a  well  known 
piano  man.  The  piano  was  shipped  from 
Groveton,  Texas,  last  summer,  and  was 
nearly  two  months  on  the  road.  Something 
appeared  to  be  the  matter  with  it  when  it 
was  set  up,  the  tone  heing  imperfect.  Not 
much  was  thought  of  it,  however,  for  some 
time.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  have  a  tuner 
look  the  instrument  over.  When  Mr.  Van- 
denberg opened  the  instrument  he  found  the 
skin  of  the  snake,  dried  and  almost  pure 
white,  tightly  wrapped  around  the  pedal. — 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin. 
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Officers  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Association 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  of 
forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice  President, 
Thornton  A.  Green,  Ontonagon;  Secretary,  T.  M.  Sawyer,  Ludington;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis 
King,  Alma;  Charles  J.  Monroe,  South  Haven;  L.  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  George 
B.  Horton,  Fruit  Ridge.  THE  STATE  FORESTRY  COMMISION — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  and  William  H. 
Rose,  Lansing. 

Stop  The   Forest,   Fires 

By  Filibert  Roth,  Forest  Warden 


Will  it  pay?  That  is  the  question  which 
our  materialistic  and  speculative  age  will 
naturally  ask  first. 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  first 
determine  if  the  damage  is  really  so  great, 
and  next  if  it  can  be  sufficiently  lessened  to 
warrant  the  expense. 

The  damage  from  forest  fires  in  Michigan 
is  very  large  every  year.  In  the  minds  of 
most  people  it  is  only  the  terrible  fires 
like  those  of  1871  and  1881,  in  Michigan,  the 
terrible  Peshtigo  lire  in  Wisconsin,  or  the 
Hinckley  fire  in  Minnesota,  which  count  as 
serious  and  are  believed  to  have  done  great 
damage.  This  is  a  serious  error.  Each  year 
hundreds  of  fires  burn  up  many  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  in  our  state,  and 
even  the  many  small  fires  which  injure  our 
farmers'  woodlots  every  year  do,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  damage  which  runs  way  up 
into  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

"Why  don't  your  state  authorities  do 
something?  There  are  more  young  trees 
being  destroyed  east  of  here  (Roscommon) 
than  you  and  all  the  forestry  people  of  the 
state  will  plant  in  a  Uptime."  This  was 
said  to  the  writer  in  Arrll,  1905,  when  he 
stepped  off  the  train  on  his  way  to  the 
Forest  Reserve.  The  same  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  1904;  they  were  repeated  in  1906. 
Smoke  in  all  directions,  dozens  of  fires  in 
plain  view  from  a  single  point;  hundreds 
of  acres  of  young  growth  destroyed  every 
day.  The  damage  is  great  and  the  damage 
from  the  regular  yearly  fires  is  as  great 
and  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  few 
great  fires.  But  let  us  assume  that  even 
with  a  good  fire  patrol  we  would  still  have 
numerous  small  fires,  and  that  only  the  large 
fires  might  be  prevented  thereby.  In  this 
case  we  need  only  consider  the  damage  by 
large  fires.  The  fires  of  1881  in  the  "Thumb" 
are  estimated  to  have  destroyed  about  four 
billion  feet  of  what  was  then  merchantable 
timber,  and  the  loss  of  property  aside  from 
farm  property  was  estimated  at  ten  million 
dollars.  As  we  now  know,  these  estimates 
were  far  below  the  truth  and  twenty  mil- 
lions would  not  make  good  the  actual  losses 
of  merchantable  material  alone. 

A   Little  Calculation 

But  suppose  we  take  the  ten  million  dol- 
lars of  this  one  fire  (really  many  fires)  and 
leave  out  all  other  fires  and  losses.  If 
these  ten  millions  were  put  at  interest  at 
four  per  cent  the  income  would  be  $400,000 
a  year.  Suppose  the  state  of  Michigan  had 
divided  in  1871,  after  its  great  lesson,  to 
spend  this  $400,000  per  year  in  protecting 
its  forests.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt 


but  that  we  should  never  have  had  the  fire 
of  the  "Thumb"  nor  the  disgraceful  affair  of 
1906,  and  in  addition  the  state  would  have 
saved  millions  of  dollars  burned  up  by  the 
thousands  of  other  smaller  fires. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  it  would  have 
been  good  business  for  the  state  to  have 
organized  a  service  even  at  the  yearly  ex- 
pense of  half  a  million  dollars,  to  protect 
its  greatest  available  resource  against  its 
chief  foe — the  never-failing  foe  of  city  and 
forest  alike,  the  most  serious  foe  of  the 
material  welfare  of  our  people. 

Of  course  we  should  hear  at  once  that  it 
would  be  paternalism  for  the  state  to  spend 
half  a  million  a  year  in  the  defense  of  what 


which  may  have  a  population  of  15  indigent, 
pioneer  settlers,  who  clear  land  part  of  the 
year  and  work  in  distant  camps  and  saw- 
mills the  rest  of  the  year,  is  hardly  the 
proper  agent  to  protect  the  millions  located 
within  its  confines.  The  county  in  which 
Ihe  average  tax  rate  is  over  ?50  per  fl.OOO, 
and  where  99  per  cent  of  all  land  is  forest 
or  wild  lands,  is  unable  to  do  this  work 
which  the  state  as  a  commonwealth  really 
makes  its  own  duty  as  soon  as  it  takes  a 
man's  money. 

Can  Xhey  Be   Stopped  ? 

"But    can    these    forest    fires    really    be 
stopped?"  it  will  be  asked.     No,  they  can 


FIGHTING  FOREST  FIRES 


is  largely  private  property.  To  this  we  can 
only  say  that,  the  state  now  maintains  a 
costly  militia  for  this  purpose;  that  it  stands 
ready  at  any  time  to  spend  thousands  to 
protect  a  factory  or  a  mine  against  a  few 
strikers  or  other  troublesome  people;  that 
the  state  stands  ready  to  vote  money  as 
free  gift,  to  sufferers  from  forest  fires,  and 
that  really  the  fundamental  duty  of  all  gov- 
ernment is  to  protect  its  people  in  their 
lives  and  property.  Every  city  maintains  a 
costly  fire  service,  ready  to  work,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  nature  or  ownership  of  any  prop- 
erty. Then  why  should  not  the  state  main- 
tain a  fire  service  in  districts  where  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  is  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  fire?  ,  , 

"Yes,  but  the  city  pays  for  its  own  serv- 
ice; let  the  towns  do  the  same."  This  argu- 
ment is  equally  fallacious.  Any  civilized 
government  in  all  affairs  of  life  steps  in 
where  other  effort  fails.  The  township 


not.  As  long  as  we  have  cities  and  dwell- 
ings we  have  conflagrations,  and  the  same 
is  true  in  forest  and  farm.  But  just  as  we 
reduce  the  city  fires  so  the  forest  fires  can 
be  reduced  to  a  point  where  they  are  no 
longer  serious,  to  a  point  where  they  no 
longer  prevent  forestry;  to  such  a  point  that 
it  still  pays  to  own  and  maintain  forests  as 
a  business  enterprise.  In  discussing  this 
point  we  usually  hear  the  broad  gauge  state- 
ment: "Forest  fires  can't  be  stopped;  it  is 
nil  nonsense.  Why,  what  can  you  do  with  a 
fire  running  faster  than  a  man,  when  smoke 
and  heat  prevent  your  going  even  near  it?" 
True,  and  not  true.  When  a  city  fire  once 
gets  to  certain  proportions,  we  quit  fighting 
it.  We  merely  defend  the  other  parts  of  the 
city,  and  we  may  even  dynamite  buildings 
to  prevent  the  spread.  Does  this  fact  pre- 
vent any  city  from  establishing  a  fire 
service? 

Continued  on  page  43 
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Next  Annual  Meeting  Of  The  Good  Roads  Association  At  Jackson,  January  9  and  10,  1907 

Officers:  President,  W.  W.  Todd.  Jackson,  Vice-President,  H.  W.  Davis,  Lapeer,  Secretary,  R.  J.  Davison,  Flint,  Treasurer,  D.  F. 
Ross,  Ypsilanti.  Executive  and  Legislative  Committee:  B.  Griffin,  Saginaw,  H.  W.  Grix,  Wayne,  R.  H.  Fletcher,  Bay,  G.  W. 
Gaudy,  Washtenshaw,  E.  D.  Black,  Genesee 


Good  Roads  News  and  Comment 


Road  building  has  been  progressing  fairly 
well  in  Michigan  during  the  past  month,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement, 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  an  energetic  state 
good  roads  association  to  make  its  presence 
felt.  One  road  nearing  completion  in  which 
the  whole  state  should  be  interested  is  the 
stretch  of  stone  highway  between  Lansing 
and  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  This 
road,  traversed  by  nearly  every  prominent 
visitor  to  the  state  capital,  has  been  only 
less  a  source  of  shame  than  the  disreputable 
approach  to  the  capitol  grounds.  As  the  lat- 
ter also  is  to  be  improved  in  the  near  future 
by  the  erection  of  decent  buildings,  we  may 
begin  to  cease  apologizing. 

In  Jackson  county  two  pieces  of  improved 
road  have  been  asked  for.  In  Delta  county 
the  Bay  Shore  road  between  Escanaba  and 
Gladstone  is  nearly  ready  for  travel.  It  will 
be  made  passable  temporarily  with  clay  and 
earth.  Next  year  it  will  be  covered  with 
crushed  rock.  The  Brotherton  company, 
which  has  charge  of  this  work,  is  also  build- 
ing two  miles  of  macadam  road  in  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

At  Lowell  a  Good  Roads  festival  is  to  be 
held  on  August  15. 

Work  In  the  South 

North  Carolina  is  conceded  to  be  the  most 
progressive  road  building  state  in  the  south, 
writes  J.  C.  McAuliffe  of  Harlem,  Ga..,  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  Farmer,  and  it  has 
some  very  creditable  displays  of  this  char- 
acter. The  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try makes  it  a  harder  task  to  accomplish  a 
universal  road  building  plan  than  if  it  was 
of  ordinary  surface  type,  but  this  has  not 
deterred  the  people  from  pushing  the  good 
work  along. 

Some  of  the  best  road  building  in  the 
South,  and  some  of  that  is  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  is  that  in  Richmond  county,  Ga., 
which  has  three  hundred  miles  of  the  finest 
roads  to  be  found  anywere.  People  of  the 
county  give  a  lot  of  the  credit  of  its  $100 
an  acre  land  to  the  fact  that  it  has  such 
good  roads.  The  enthusiastic  business  men 
say  that  the  city  of  Augusta  owes  much  of 
prosperity  to  the  good  public  roads  leading 
to  it. 

Thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  are  brought 
to  the  market  on  wagons  from  far  distances 
over  the  good  roads.  Sometimes  it  is 
hauled  75  miles,  and  often  it  is  hauled  a 
distance  of  50  miles.  The  city  council  of 
Augusta  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  good 
roads,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  has 
contributed  liberally  to  help  adjoining 
counties  build  improved  steel  bridges  across 
the  streams  that  might  deter  the  people 
from  coming  to  the  city  in  a  time  of  high 
water.  All  this  has  had  a  great  influence  in 
making  the  city  more  prosperous,  and  it 
draws  a  lot  of  trade.  The  example  set  by 


the  county  has  extended  to  neighboring 
counties,  and  now  nearly  all  of  them  have 
a  fair  mileage  in  good  roads.  The  commis- 
sioner of  roads  and  revenue  for  Richmond 
county  has  been  in  service  now  thirty  years 
and  has  recently  had  the  indorsement  of  the 
people  given  him  in  a  public  way  again. 
That  ought  to  show  how  the  people  who 
know  the  value  of  good  roads  appreciate 
them. 

But  it  remains  for  the  little  county  of 
DeKalb,  up  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Georgia,  to  break  all  records  in  the  way  of 
road  building  at  one  time.  The  people  there 
have  decided  to  issue  an  even  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  bonds  and  to  expend  it  in 
building  roads.  That  will  put  the  county  in 
the  front  rank  in  the  way  of  good  roads, 
and  already  land  prices  have  advanced  in 
the  county  to  almost  pay  off  the  debt,  and 
this  before  the  actual  work  has  been  begun. 
Farmers  and  land  owners  in  the  county  can 
pay  off  every  dollar  of  the  debt  in  five  years 
and  still  have  a  big  profit  left  from  the 
transaction.  The  people  of  DeKalb  have 
caught  the  fever  of  progress  and  they  are 
acting  on  the  matter  right  along.  They 
have  stopped  the  old  way  of  going  in  any 
sort  of  style  and  they  have  stopped  so  hard 
they  will  never  start  again. 

The  county  is  one  of  the  small  ones  of 
the  state,  but  if  all  the  counties  in  the  state 
were  to  do  as  well  Georgia  would  take  rank 
at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  states 
in  the  Union.  It  would  mean  the  expend- 
iture of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  it 
would  bring  tenfold  profits.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  faith  in  the  land  to  do  this,  and  no 
doubt  is  now  entertained  as  to  what  the 
final  outcome  of  it  all  will  be  when  it  comes 
to  the  counties  that  are  building  up  their 
roads.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  advancement  of 
property  and  in  the  influx  of  people  from 
other  sections. 

Clarke  county  has  been  at  work  on  its 
roads  for  a  little  while  now,  and  it  is  ex- 
pending $100,000  on  its  roads,  and  already 
the  influence  is  being  felt.  People  are  in- 
quiring about  Clarke  county  land  and  it  is 
advancing  in  price  right  along.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  county  accounts  in  a  large 
measure  for  this  advancement,  but  it  is  good 
to  note  that  the  money  is  being  expended  in 
improvements  of  the  most  stable  character. 
As  long  as  this  is  done  there  can  be  no 
retrogression  . 

National  co-operation  in  the  way  of  road 
building  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  county 
but  it  seems  as  if  the  farmers  are  coming 
in  for  a  very  little  share  of  the  national  bud- 
get nowadays.  The  rural  free  delivery  is 
even  having  a  tough  time  standing  the  test, 
and  many  of  the  routes  are  going  down. 

A  movement  worthy  of  the  strongest  sup- 
port has  been  inaugurated  in  Ontonagon 
county  by  Horatio  S.  Earle,  state  highway 
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commissioner,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
state  aid  in  the  building  of  new  roads  in 
counties  in  which  farming  rand  remains  to 
be  opened  up  and  developed.  Prominent  men 
in  that  district  have  taken  hold  of  it  and  it 
will  be  vigorously  pushed.  The  next  legis- 
lature win  be  asked  to  enact  a  law  to  give 
each  county  in  the  state  the  state's  share  of 
the  sale  of  tax  land  to  be  used  on  some 
equitable  basis  for  roads,  probably  requiring 
each  township  to  appropriate  as  much  as 
given  by  the  state. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  counties  would  profit 
largely  by  such  a  law.  In  Ontonagon  county, 
for  instance,  there  are  four  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  fine  farming  land  waiting  to  be 
plowed,  harrowed,  seeded  and  cultivated 
ready  to  respond  with  a  harvest;  land,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Earle,  who  is  much  im- 
pressed with  its  agricultural  possibilities, 
that  produces  clover  and  oats  six  feet  high 
and  that  will  produce  as  good  potatoes, 
strawberries,  apples,  hay  or  any  other  quick- 
to-grow  crop  as  can  be  found  on  the  globe. 
But,  until  roads  are  built  all  this  cannot  be 
brought  about.  Money  for  roads  is  not  avail- 
able and  it  is  argued  the  state  should  step 
in  and  give  the  county  a  square  deal  by 
assisting  it  to  develop  its  natural  agricul- 
tural resources.  What  is  true  of  Ontonagon 
county  is  also  true  of  Houghton  and  other 
counties  in  the  peninsula.  The  state  would 
be  richer  in  the  end  for  advancing  such  aid 
as  suggested  as  the  assessed  valuation  would 
be  greatly  increased.  It  is  said  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  expended  in  Ontonagon 
county  would  build  four  hundred  miles  of 
common  earth  road,  which  would  open  up 
for  settlement  four  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand acres  of  garden-of-Eden  like  soil,  and 
in  ton  years  this  land  would  be  worth  twelve 
million  dollars  instead  of  one  million  as  it 
is  today. 

The  national  government  is  reclaiming 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  west  by 
irrigation  and  settlers  are  flocking  in  that 
direction.  Upper  Peninsula  undeveloped 
lands  require  no  irrigation  and  could  be 
opened  up  at  a  much  less  expenditure  in  pro- 
portion. Why  isn't  a  movement  like  this, 
one  that  would  greatly  enrich  the  state, 
worthy  of  every  support? — Houghton  Mining 
Gazette. 

Rutty  Roads  Of  Kent 

Betterment  of  the  rutty  roads  leading  to 
Grand  Rapids  is  one  of  the  most  commend- 
able projects  taken  up  by  the  board  of  trade 
public  improvement  committee  for  the  year 
190G.  The  good  roads  section  of  the  general 
committee  to  which  the  subject  has  been 
assigned,  has  the  opportunity  to  do  a  work 
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Books  That,  Are  Printed 


TKe   Looting   of  Alaska 

Many  of  the  incidents  cited  in  "The  Loot- 
ing  of  Alaska,"   lately   published   in   Apple- 
ton's  Book  Lovers,  have  served  as  material 
in    "The   Spoilers,"   a    recent   novel   by   the 
same  author,  Mr.   Rex  E.  Beach.     In  them- 
selves they  carry  the  conviction  of  verity,  as 
to  fact,  although  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  most  dramatic  situations  is  hardly  nec- 
essary   for    added    interest.      Mr.    Beach's 
style    is,    at    all    times,    photographic;     he 
leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination,  delights 
in   bold   outline   and   in   thrilling   contrasts. 
When  one  reads   '"There's   never  a  law  of 
God   or  man   north   of   fifty-three"   and   the 
hero's  "What  I  want— I  take"  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  spirit  of  the  book.    The  swift- 
ly moving  story  is  a  drama,  almost  a  melo- 
drama, of  life  in  Nome,  when  Nome  was  a 
city  of  beginnings,  with  no  care  for  past  or 
future,   but  with   a  feverish  impatience   to 
squeeze    everything   out    of    the    immediate 
present.     It  is  a  vivid  portrayal  of  wild  law- 
lessness, of  greed  for  possession  and  the  lust 
of   power.     Intrigue,    courage,    villainy   and 
reckless  heroism  all  play  a  part  in  the  dead- 
ly struggle  and  final  triumph  of  justice  over 
mfamous  greed.    There  is  no  lack  of  action; 
there  is.  rather,  lack  of  that  repose  which 
alone    keeps    interest    from    sinking    under 
stress  of  continued  violent  feeling. 

Although  Mr.  Beach  allows  his  self-dis- 
trust to  lead  him  into  needless  hints  of 
future  developments,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  he  more  than  compensates  in  the 
scene  when  Helen  Chester  discovers  her 
long-sought  brother.  It  is  unexpected,  dra- 
matic and  skillful  to  the  last  degree.  Glen- 
ister  is  the  stalwart,  all-conquering  hero  of 
frontier  type;  his  partner,  Dextry,  is,  hap- 
pily, of  no  type  but  his  own.  He  and  Bronco 
Kid  should  come  to  jaded  readers  as  an 
offset  to  the  mild  tedium  of  summer  com- 
monplaces. If  they  are  promises  of  origin- 
ality and  virility  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Beach 
we  can  look  with  eager  anticipation  for  his 
next  book. 

THE  SPOILERS  (?1.50),  by  Rex  E.  Beach. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The   Pardoner's   Wallet 

In  the  circle  of  friends,  which  many  of  us 
hold  dearest  there  are  as  many  known 
through  their  books  as  through  the  spoken 
word  Who  would  deny  the  deep  love  due 
that  incomparable  Autocrat  or  say  to  what 
extent  life  is  better  for  his  writing?  It  has 
seemed,  since  "The  Gentle  Reader's"  friend- 
ship was  secured  by  Dr.  Crothers,  that  an- 
other of  the  Autocrat's  family  is  here  for 
our  delight  and  our  quickening.  If  there  is 
the  elegance  of  Lamb,  In  the  writing  or 
this  there  is  a  quaint  humor,  the  friendly 
bond  of  understanding  between  writer  and 
reader,  which  is  more  like  Dr.  Holmes. 
Were  all  history  made  as  vital  as  the  para- 
graph introducing  the  impudent  vagabond, 
who  carried  "The  Pardoner's  Wallet"  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  libraries  would  tell 
a  different  story  of  '"most  popular  books." 
The  undeniable  charm  of  Dr.  Crothers'  writ- 


ins?  is  the  sensitive,  humorously  veiled  way 
in  which  he  touches  subjects  of  genuine  con- 
cern. It  is  as  if,  respecting  the  individual, 
he  assumed  that  precisely  this  subject  had 
often  been  in  mind  and  it  needed  from  him 
merely  the  light  suggestion  which  is  always 
enough  between  friends.  Has  any  one  failed 
lo  realize  the  point  of  "mora!  saturation" 
and  to  deplore  it  with  humiliation?  And 
are  we  not,  once  more,  sent  on  our  way, 
light-footed  and  light-hearted,  after  meeting 
this  gentle  Pardoner  with  his  "nicely  en- 
graved indulgences  for  sins  of  omission?" 

The  essays  brought  together  in  "The  Par- 
donor's  Wallet"  treat,  according  to  the  pre- 
face, "of  aspects  of  human  nature  which, 
while  open  to  friendly  criticism,  are  excu- 
sable." If  some  of  the  chapters  are  less 
attractive  than  others,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  are  not  in  the  same  vein.  "A 
man  under  enchantment"  is  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  "an  hour  with  our  preju- 
dices." Dr.  Crothers  should  be  crowned  by 
a  grateful  public  for  his  definition  of  tact 
which  is,  he  says,  "the  ability  to  find  out 
before  it  is  too  late  what  it  is  that  our 
friends  do  n'ot  desire  to  learn  from  us."  One 
could  not  wish,  for  this  reason,  when  all  the 
world  goes  pleasuring,  better  company  than 
this  genial,  witty  and  sympathetic  writer. 
THE  PARDONER'S  WALLET,  by  Sam- 
uel McChord  Crothers;  published  by  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The   Debtor 

In  "The  Debtor,"  action  and  environment 
are  alike  foreign  to  the  type  which  Mary 
Wilkins    Freeman    has    persistently    chosen 
for    her    previous    work.      Like    her    other 
stories,  in  being  distinctly  a  "novel  of  char- 
acter," it  introduces  a  new  type  of  village 
life    and    an    absolutely    unique    theme    of 
moral  interest.     Briefly  told,  the  story  con- 
cerns a  man  of  reputed  fortune,  who  with 
ingratiating  friendliness  and  convincing  as- 
surance, establishes  his  home  in  the  village 
of  Banbridge.    Before  the  meteoric  effect  of 
his  advent  has  faded,   Captain  Arthur  Car- 
roll owns   the   town — chiefly   on   long  time 
paper  without  security.     The  slow  awaken- 
ing of  the  villagers  to  the  fact  that  they 
have    been    "buncoed"    is    less    momentous 
than   the   results   which   come  as  Charlotte 
Carroll    realizes    the    false    position    of    the 
family.     In  spite  of  her  devotion  to  her  gal- 
lant and  handsome  father,  she  is  obliged  to 
face   the   moral   question   involved   in   their 
careless   and    continual   indebtedness.     Her 
own  integrity,   the  inflexible  justice  of  her 
standard,  and  her  great  love  for  her  father, 
combine  to  prove  the  compelling  force  which 
rouses    him    to    manhood.      It    i&   a  piteous 
story,  sordid  and  depressing  until  the  power 
of    this    girl's    personality,    at    the    critical 
moment,    throws    the    balance    toward    the 
right.     From   that  moment  our  sympathies 
are,  curiously,  with  this  elegant  parasite  in 
his  efforts  to  stand  as  a  worker  among  his 
fellow-men. 

The  character  most  provocative  of  feel- 
ings unsympathetic  in  this  unusual  family 
is  that  of  the  wife,  "Amy."  She  may  well 


strve  as  type  of  the  "amiably  inefficient" 
woman.  Deliberately  blind  to  facts,  as  un- 
willing as  a  fireside  cat  to  have  her  selfish 
ease  disturbed,  living  up  to  the  creeed  that 
"a  woman's  whole  duty  is  to  glorify  man," 
she  suffers  no  inconvenience  herself  and 
brings  down  on  the  heads  of  all  others  the 
inevitable  effects  of  a  "laissezfaire"  policy, 
applied  to  domestic  economics.  After  all! 
even  a  pretty  woman  may  be  held  justly  re- 
sponsible for  some  measure  of  influence. 

Mrs.  Freeman's  style  does  not  change;  she 
is  always  interesting,  gratifying  in  method 
and  compelling  to  thought.  If  her  use  of 
epithet  is  sometimes  so  picturesque  as  to 
prove  diverting  from  the  main  issue,  it  is 
always  exact  and  discriminating.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  clear-cut  picture  of  Ban- 
bridge,  with  its  "pugnaciously  truthful"  Mrs. 
Van  Dorn,  might  not  please  any  such,  actual, 
little  village.  There  are  times  when  one  sus- 
pects Mrs.  Wilkins  of  finding  that  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  if  not  soured,  is,  in 
the  phrase  of  her  beloved  New  England,  at 
least  "touched." 

THE  DEBTOR  ($1.50),  by  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins Freeman;  Harper's.  Courtesy  of  W. 
M.  Palmer  Co. 

ROWLAND. 


A  London  daily  tells  a  short  modern  ghost 
story.  A  man  was  traveling  on  a  north- 
bound train  out  of  London.  Opposite  him 
was  a  silent  stranger,  his  only  companion. 
Between  London  and  Derby  no  word  passed. 
Then  as  the  train  drew  out  of  Derby  he  said 
pleasantly,  "Good  line,  this,  sir,  eh?"  The 
stranger  replied,  "I  think  it  is  a'beastly  bad 
line.  I  was  killed  on  it  two  years  ago." 

WANTED— Telegraphy,  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing pupils.  Best  Telegraph  School  in  the 
country.  Write  for  particulars.  LeRoy  Hartzler, 
President,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


LIVINGSTON     HOTEL 


GRAND   RAPIDS.    MICH 

.S?  city'  within  a  few 


car  lines  Dg  S°reS'         ccessiW'  to  all 

American  plan. 

Rooms    with   bath,    $3.00   to    $4.00   per  day, 
Rooms  with  running  water,  $2.50  per  day. 
Our  table  ,s  unsurpassed-the  best  service. 

Grand  Rapids  stop  at  the  LIVINGSTON. 
ERNEST  McLEAN.  Manage, 
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Stop  The  Forest  Fires 

Continued  from  page  40 

In  matters  of  this  kind,  experience  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  teacher.  The 
people  of  Europe  have  owned  forests  and 
practiced  forestry  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
state  forests  of  Prussia,  for  instance, 
amount  to  about  6.5  million  acres;  they  are 
composed  of  many  small  and  large  pieces 
scattered  all  over  the  land;  they  are  largely 
pine  woods  on  sandy  lands;  they  are  located 
in  a  cold  country  with  many  poor  people 
sorely  needing  fuel,  and  therefore  the  for- 
ests are  in  no  safe  position  either  from 
theft  or  fire.  In  1902,  an  ordinary  year, 
there  were  fifteen  fires  injuring  and  destroy- 
ing the  forest  on  360  acres,  mostly  young 
pine,  so  that  in  that  year  there  was  injured 
one  acre  to  every  18,000,  or  1-80  of  one  mill. 

In  1904,  a  very  dry  year,  remarkable  for 
bad  forest  fires,  there  were  36  fires,  injuring 
3,900  acres  of  woods  (one-third  but  slightly 
injured),  so  that  in  this  "off  year"  there  was 
injured  only  1-16  of  one  per  cent  of  all 
woods,  and  this  again  mostly  in  young  pine. 

These  figures  might  be  duplicated  for 
other  states,  and  clearly  show  that  in 
Europe  the  thing  is  done,  fires  are  restricted 
and  in  ordinary  years  practically  prevented. 
In  fact,  so  far  is  this  considered  a  settled 
fact,  that  in  a  recent  meeting  of  forest  offi- 
cials it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  insure  forests  against  fire,  that  every 
large  owner  better  take  his  own  risks. 

\Ve  Have  Experience 
But  even  in  our  own  country  we  are  not 
altogether  without  some  experience.  The 
United  States  Forest  Service  has  charge  of 
about  100,000,000  acres  of  forest  reserves, 
an  area  nearly  three  times  that  of  Michigan. 
The  larger  part  of  these  forests  are  difficult 
mountain  forests,  nearly  all  conifers,  and 
a  large  proportion  in  semi-arid  districts  like 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  etc.  The  Service  has 
a  regular  patrol  of  mounted  rangers,  and 
spends  as  yet  less  than  one  cent  per  acre 
for  protection.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  service  is  new,  and  still  inade- 
quate, and  that  little  or  no  improvements 
have  as  yet  been  possible  to  help  the  patrol 
service,  the  results  have  been  most  extra- 
ordinary, so  that  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1906,  only  0.16  of  one  per  cent  were 
burned  over,  and  that  this  will  soon  be  re- 
duced to  below  one  mill  is  evident  from 
past  experience. 

In  our  own  state  we  also  have  a  little 
experience  of  this  kind  in  connection  with 
the  State  Forest  Reserves  in  Roscommon 
county.  An  area  of  three  townships,  or  over 
60,000  acres  of  land,  in  which  the  state 
lands  are  under  the  control  of  the  Michigan 
Forestry  Commission,  is  being  protected 
since  1903.  The  country  is  all  cut  and 
burned  over  waste  lands,  where  protection 
is  far  more  difficult  than  in  regular  forests, 
since  no  one  considers  these  lands  of  any 
value,  and  since  the  sun  and  wind  can  dry 
out  the  soil  and  soil  cover  and  thus  create 
more  favorable  conditions  for  fire.  The  Re- 
serves comprise  two  distinct  and  separate 
tracts.  On  each  of  these  one  ranger  is 
kept  to  protect  the  land  against  fire  during 


the  dangerous  season,  and  to  do  other  work 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Both  of  these  rangers 
have  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  work  in 
the  forest  nursery,  to  planting,  clearing  fire 
lines,  scaling  timber,  survey  work,  etc.,  so 
that  not  more  than  one-third  of  their  time 
has  been  devoted  to  duty  in  fire  service.  As 
soon  as  the  snow  disappears  and  the  dead 
foliage  and  plant  cover  is  dry,  and  the  most 
dangerous  time  of  the  year  is  at  hand,  a  few 
extra  men  are  employed  unless  there  is 
enough  help  engaged  in  other  work. 

What  Is  Done 

This  spring  three  extra  patrols  were  en- 
gaged. The  results  have  well  justified  the 
outlay  and  arrangement.  Each  year  larger 
fires  were  prevented  by  catching  them  in 
their  beginning  stage;  each  year  fires  with 
fronts  of  a  few  hundred  to  several  thou- 
sand yards  were  prevented  from  coming  on 
to  the  Reserve  lands,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  Re- 
serve area  would  have  been  run  over  by 
fires  in  these  three  years  and  thus  millions 
of  young  trees  would  have  been  destroyed, 
but  for  this  simple  and  incomplete  system 
which  as  yet  has  cost  less  than  one  cent 
per  acre  a  year. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  "If  these 
fires  can  be  controlled,  prevented  and  re- 
stricted, why  do  our  state,  Minnesota,  New 
York  and  others  still  have  fires  when  there 
is  in  every  one  of  these  states  a  law  provid- 
ing 'fire  wardens'  and  making  this  a  regular 
service  with  a  chief  warden  at  the  head?" 
The  reason  is  easy  to  see.  In  Michigan  the 
chief  fire  warden  gets  $500  per  year.  He 
does  not  see  his  fire  wardens  and  there  is 
nothing  beyond  a  perfunctory  report  busi- 
ness between  them.  The  supervisor  is  fire 
warden;  he  gets  nothing  for  preventing  a 
fire,  and  gets  $2  per  day  for  fighting  fires, 
but  in  no  case  must  there  be  spent  over  $50 
for  the  town  in  any  one  year.  The  super- 
visor is  a  farmer,  usually  quite  a  busy  man, 
and  to  make  it  obligatory  on  him  to  prevent 
and  combat  forest  fires  is  very  much  like 
making  it  the  official  duty  of  some  druggist 
;n  Detroit  to  prevent  and  extinguish  all  con- 
flagrations in  his  ward,  with  the  wise  pro- 
viso that  he  must  not  "blow  in"  over  $50 
in  any  one  year.  In  a  densely  settled  dis- 
trict where  fires  are  easily  and  qu!:kly  dis- 
covered, and  where  the  fire  warden  can  call 
out  a  considerable  number  of  people  on 
short  notice,  such  a  law  might  work  fairly 
well,  but  the  experience  of  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota and  New  York  is  sufficient  to  prove 
conclusively  the  inefficiency,  and  even  use- 
lessness,  of  these  so-called  "fire  warden" 
laws. 

\Vhat   Can   Be   Done 

But  what  can  be  done?  A  mere  suggestion: 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  quite  evident 
that  there  are  three  things  needed. 

1.  A  well  organized  patrol  service. 

2.  Fire  lines  and  other  means  of  render- 
ing this  service  more  effective. 

3.  A  little  modification  of  our  laws  con- 
cerning   forest    fires. 

The  patrol  service  might,  for  a  beginning, 
be  organized  somewhat  like  the  Ranger 


Service  on  the  Federal  Forest  Reserves.  For 
the  regulation  size  county  of  sixteen  town- 
ships there  could  be  four  men  with  one 
foreman;  i.  e.,  five  men  in  all.  This  fore- 
man should  be  stationed  at  the  county  seat, 
the  other  four  each  living  within  his  own 
district  of  four  townships.  These  five  men 
might  be  made  the  permanent  force  and 
might  well  combine  the  office  of  fire  patrol 
with  that  of  trespass  agent,  game  warden 
and  general  police,  thus  protecting  all  for- 
est and  other  property,  whether  private  or 
state,  against  all  injury  whatever. 

During  danger  seasons,  especially  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  also  Septem- 
ber and  October,  the  foreman  should  be 
given  authority  by  the  state  to  take  on  as 
many  men  as  would  appear  necessary  to 
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The  Princess 
Olga 

By  Ervin  Wardman 

"A  happy  combination  of  the  Zenda  and 
modern  '  business  '  story." — N.  Y.  Globe 

"The  love  affair  provides  a  situation  that 
is  at  once  facinating  and  amusing,  albeit 
powerful  in  its  conflict." — N.  Y.  Times  Sat- 
urday Review. 

''As    a    romantic,    imaginative    story    the 
reader  will  go  far  before  he  finds  a  tale  which 
will  give  him  as  much  genuine  pleasure  and 
satisfaction    as    '  The    Princess    Olga.  ' 
Brooklyn  Eagle 

Women  and 


Things 


Those  who  have  read  "Men  and  Things" 
know  what  perfection  of  fun  this  succeeding 
volumne  of  Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humor 
must  contain.  All  the  world's  greatest  humor- 
ists have  contributed  to  it.  It  is  illustrated 
by  the  best  artists — Newell,  Frost,  Kemble, 
etc. — and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  notable 
work  of  humor  ever  published.  Mark  Twain 
has  made  two  laughs  grow  where  none  grew 
before. 
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protect  the  district.  These  men  should  be 
occupied  in  making  fire  lines,  on  roads,  etc., 
whenever  a  shower  of  rain  would  make 
their  service  as  fire  patrol  temporarily  un- 
necessary, and  should  be  laid  off  as  soon  as 
ihe  danger  from  fire  is  past.  This  part  of 
the  service  would  rarely  exist  for  over  one 
month  in  a  year. 

The  power  to  call  help,  power  of  arrest, 
etc.,  should  naturally  go  with  these  posi- 
tions, and  it  should  be  proper  for  the  State 
Warden  to  appoint  such  extra  rangers,  vol- 
unteers and  others  as  would  seem  best. 

That  this  service  should.be  non-poliical, 
should  be  entirely  under  the  direct  control 
of  some  non-political  head  office,  that  the 
right  to  appoint  and  dismiss  any  man  at 
any  time,  and  also  that  prompt  payment  of 
help,  etc.,  should  be  provided  for,  all  this ' 
seems  self-evident. 

The  expense  of  such  a  service  may  be 
estimated  from  the  experience  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  ranger,  who  provides 
his  own  horses  (two  at  least)  can  be  had 
in  the  West  at  ?600  per  year.  It  should  be 
possible  to  get  a  good  man  in  Michigan  for 
the  same  money.  Allowir.g  the  foreman 
S200  extra,  the  permanent  force  would  cost 
$3,200  for  such  a  county,  or  about  350,000 
acres.  For  the  whole  north  county  districts 
of  about  18.000,000  acres,  this  service 
would  mean  about  fifty  such  squads,  or 
$160,000.  In  addition  there  would  be  in  all 
of  these  districts  some  temporary  help  each 
year  and  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  per 
year  should  at  least  be  provided.  With  such 
a  patrol,  large  forest  fires  would  become 
impossible. 

The   State  Lands 

Besides  this  general  patrol,  the  state 
should  provide  for  the  protection  of  its-  own 
lands,  inclusive  of  all  tax  lands.  As  soon 
as  a  tract  of  land  becomes  delinquent  for 
taxes  it  should  be  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  land  office  or  some  other  body,  and 
should  be  protected,  the  cost  of  this  to  be 
added  to  the  taxes,  in  proportion  to  area. 

The  special  patrol  of  state  lands  should 
be  restricted  to  districts  where  sufficient 
state  holdings  exist  to  warrant  a  separate 
organization.  The  ranger  service  in  this 
work  should  also  undertake  the  improve- 
ment, survey,  restocking,  etc.,  of  the  lands, 
and  assist  in  the  sale  of  material,  timber, 
etc.  Preferably,  no  doubt,  the  state  lands 
should  be  examined  and  permanent  forest 
lands  turned  over  to  the  State  Commission 
created  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  modification  of  the  present  laws 
concerning  forest  fires,  the  following  points 
need  attention: 

1.  The  care  of  debris  in  lumbering.     No 
person  should  be  allowed  to  leave  a  "slash" 
which    endangers    all    of    the    neighboring 
property.  • 

2.  A  definite  part  of  the  taxes  levied  on 
nil  forest  and  wild  lands  should  be  devoted 
to  the  protection  of  these  lands  as  outlined. 

3.  Simpler  and  clearer  law  as  to  what  is 
malicious,     wilful     and     careless     firing    of 
woods,  and   proportionate  punishment. 

4.  Prohibition  of: 

(a)     Setting  fires  of  any  kind  in  or  near 


Ihe    woods    without    permit,    during   certain 
dry   months   of  the   year. 

(b)  Clearing  land  with  fires  during  cer- 
tain  months   without   permission   of   proper 
officer. 

(c)  Smoking  cigars,  cigarettes  and  open 
pipes;    throwing   away   burning  matches   or 
carrying  open  fire  or  light  in  any  form  on 
wild    lands    and    in    forests    during    certain 
months;    i.    e.,    during    dry    and    dangerous 
season. 

5.     In  all  cases  the  fact  that  a  person  is 


found  during  dry  seasons  on  the  land  of 
another,  without  permission,  should  be  im- 
portant evidence,  and  preferably  should  in 
itself  constitute  a  punishable  trespass. 

6.  Responsibility  of  every  person  to  pro- 
test against  violation  of  law;  to  report  as 
soon  as  practicable  either  the  violation  of 
law  or  the  fire;  and  also  responsibility  of 
every  person  to  do  what  lies  in  his  power 
to  prevent  and  extinguish  fires. 

It  will  be  argued  that  these  measures  are 
extreme  and  not  in  keeping  with  our  free 


TILE  REFRIGERATORS 

For  Home  and  General  Use 


Manufac'    I'ed  by 


THE  BRUNSWICK- BALKE-COLLENDER  GO,,  of  Michigan 

56  South  Ionia  Street,  GRAND  RAPIDS 


Also  makers  of  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables, 
Bowling    Alleys    and    General    Supplies 


Factory,  Muskegon. 


F.  J.  LYONS,  Manager. 


Branch.  Detroit. 


THE  "ELI'   SULKY  ROAD  MAKER. 

THE    MOST   EFFECTIVE   DEVICE    FOR.   MAKING 
AND    REPAIRING    ROADS 


CHEAPLY   OPERATED,   BUT   SO    EFFECTIVE 

That,  with  one  "ELI"  Sulky  road  maker,  a  light  team  driven  by  one  man  can  work  roads  better  and  do  more 
in  a  day  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  machine,  even  those  operated  by  two  or  more  teams  and  several  men. 

IT  IS  A  SCRAPER,   GRADER   AND   LEVELER 

No  other  machinery  is  needed  for  working  or  making  roads,  except  that  in  some  cases  a  plow  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage. 

THE  DRIVER.  RIDES 

And  when  using  the  machine  as  a  scraper  his  weight  does  the  loading  by  forcing  the  cutting  blade  down  so  as 
to  plane  off  and  gather  up  the  dirt.  After  a  load  (about  one  third  of  a  cubic  yard)  has  been  gathered  up,  it  is 
drawn  along  on  the  ground  partly  balanced  by  the  driver's  weight. 

DUMPING  AND  SPREADING 

Are  both  accomplished  at  one  operation.  The  motion  of  the  team,  with  the  weight  of  the  driver  thrown  back 
on  the  seat  after  releasing  the  catch  on  the  dumping  lever,  causes  the  jointed  tray  or  scoop  to  turn  out  its  con- 
tents gradually  or  quickly  at  the  will  of  the  driver. 

SOLVES  THE  GOOD  ROADS  PROBLEM 

It  is  so  cheap  in  first  cost — does  the  work  so  quickly  and  economically  that  GOOD  ROADS  can  be  made  and  kept 
in  perfect  repair  the  year  round.  Two  or  three  farmers  can  join  in  the  purchase  of  a  machine  and  keep  the 
roads  fronting  their  farms  passable  at  all  times,  thus  making  the  hauls  to  town  quicker  and  with  less  team  labor. 

Molme  Pump   Co.,  Moline  111. 


government.  Anyone  looking  over  our  laws 
will  find  that  there  is  ample  precedent,  that 
we  have  laws  amply  severe,  even  in  these 
matters,  and  that  all  that  is  needed  is  more 
clearness  or  definiteness  on  certain  points 
and  slight  adaptation  to  our  present  condi- 
tions. 

That  we  need  help  in  this  matter  of  forest 
fires  requires  no  argument.  That  there  is  a 
great  deal  at  stake,  our  timber  supply,  the 
futiT'f  of  the  forest,  the  future  of  forestry, 
and  with  it  of  our  industries,  all  this  is  clear 
enough  and  surely  Michigan  can  not  remain 
blind  to  these  matters,  ignore  them  and 
treat  thei.i  lightly  any  longer.  And  if  some- 
thing is  to  be  done,  then  let  it  be  done  right, 
and  above  all  things  let  us  not  forget  to 
profit  by  the  past,  and  profit  by  the  long 
time  and  successful  experience  of  other  peo- 
ple. Do  not  let  us  repeat  the  costly  mistake 
of  doing  the  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish, 
and  if  a  German  state  spends  25  cents  per 
acre  a  year  to  protect  its  forests,  do  not  let 
us  try  to  do  it  on  25  cents  for  1,000  acres, 
or  as  we  now  do,  expect  the  poor  super- 
visor to  do  it  for  glory. 

Will  it  pay?  Yes,  and  emphatically  yes. 
This  service  will  pay  and  pay  every  year  of 
its  existence,  and  the  people  of  the  next 
cuitury  will  praise  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lators who  enact  and  inaugurate  this  forest 
fire  service. 

Good  Roads  News  and  Comment 

Continued  from  page  41 

for  which  all  Kent  county  will  rise  up  and 
call  it  blessed. 

The  highways  leading  to  Grand  Rapids 
range  in  condition  from  fair  to  miserable. 
Only  one  or  two  can  really  be  called  good. 
The  majority  of  them  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  ideals  set  up  by  the  good  roads 
Enthusiasts.  Time  was  when  the  toll  com- 
panies maintained  rather  fair  pikes  leading 
in  various  directions.  Some  of  these  pikes 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  private  own- 
ers, and  the  others,  with  possibly  one  excep- 
tion, have  not  been  kept  up.  On  several,  as 
the  Evening  Press  has  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  the  collection  of  toll  is  no  longer  justi- 
fied. The  public  roads  are  even  worse. 

Just  how  to  secure  the  betterment  of  the 
highways  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  board  of  trade  committee  will 
find  the  solution.  The  plan  to  be  tried — 
co-operation  between  farmers  and  city  resi- 
dents— is  handicapped  by  many  difficulties, 
but  it  may  yield  results,  particularly  if  a 
proper  public  spirit  can  be  aroused  all  along 
the  line.  To  do  this  much  hard  work  is 
necessary,  but  the  results  will  be  worth 
while. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 


Saw  How  It  Looked 

There  resides  in  St.  Louis  a  politician  as 
well  known  in  that  vicinity  for  his  wit  as  for 
his  corpulency.  Now  for  some  time  the  St. 
Louis  man  has  been  much  disturbed  by  his 
increasing  avoirdupois,  trying  many  reme- 
dies without  success.  At  the  instance  of  a 
friend,  lie  recently  took  th  ebaths  at  a  resort 
in  Indiana  recommended  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  he  re- 
turned in  a  happy  and  jocular  frame  of  mind 
for  he  had  managed  to  get  rid  of  quite  a 
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good  deal  of  his  superfluous  flesh. 

The  day  after  his  return  he  was  on  his 
way  downtown,  when  he  stopped  at  the 
butcher  shop  that  supplied  his  household. 
Dashing  inside,  he  demanded  that  the  butch- 
er cut  for  him  twenty  pounds  of  pork. 

The  butcher  at  once  complied.  The  poli- 
tician looked  at  the  twenty  pounds  of  pork 
for  a  moment  or  two,  then  began  to  walk 
away  without  further  ado. 

"Send  it  to  the  house?"  asked  the  butcher, 
thinking  that,  his  customer  had  overlooked 
the  usual  instruction. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  smilingly  ex- 
claimed the  politician.  "We  never  eat  pork; 
in  fact,  have  no  use  for  it.  The  fact  is,  I've 
fallen  off  twenty  pounds  and  I  merely 
wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  how  much  that 
looked  like." — Harper's  Weekly. 
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CHAPMAN     AND     WOODWORTH 

Successors  to  J.  P.  MORAN 

New  Carriages    and    Broughams. 

Every  Livery  Convenience. 
Open  all  Night.     Prompt  Service. 


Citizens  5324 
50-54  S.  Division  St. 


Bell  324 
GRAND  KAPIDS 


Frederick  H.  McDonald 

Builders'  Supplies 

SCHOONE   TILE  &   MARBLE   CO. 
Contractors   for   Tile    and 
Marble  Work  of  all  Kinds 

619  The  Gilbert 
GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICHIGAN 


Capital  $100,000 


Surplus  $25,000 


3!4  per  cent  paid  annually  on  Certificates  of  Deposit. 


Deposits 
received 
by  mail 


Your 
business 
solicited 


79  Canal  Street 
GRAND  RAPIDS,       -        MICHIGAN 

Officers 

Robert  D.  Graham,  President,  Cornelius  Clark,  Vice-President,  Thomas  W.  Strahan,  2nd  Vice-President, 
S.  W.  Sherman,  Cashier,  C.  L.Ross,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Directors 

Cornelius  Clark,  Christian  Gallmeyer,  Herbert  Weiden,  William  H.  Anderson,  Thomas  F.  Carroll,  Samuel  M.  Lemon, 
Daniel  Lynch,  John  W.  Blodgett.  Thomas  W.  Strahan.  William  H.  Gay,  Christian  Bertsch,  Henry  J.  Vinkemulder,  Robert 
D.  Graham. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,   CHICAGO   LINE 


Holland  Interurban  and 
Graham  &  Morton  Boats 

Commencing  June  24th 

2  BOATS  DAILY 


INTERURBAN  SPECIAL  CARS 

For  Morning  Boat  -  7:45  and  8:00  A.  M. 
For  Night  Boat  8:00,  8:30  and  9:00  P.  M. 
Special  Saturday  Nights  Only,  10  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  EVERY  SATURDAY 

$2  Round  Trip 

CHAS  A.  FLOYD 

G.  P.  &  G.  A. 
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The  Blessed  Man 

Oh,  blessed  is  the  man  who  knows 

Enough  to  make  a  speech; 
Whose  graceful  erudition  shows 

A  mighty  mental  reach; 
Who  comes  before  the  listening  throng 

With  eloquence  and  skill, 
And  wakes  them  all,  both  weak  and  strong, 

To  a  responsive  thrill. 

But  far  more  blessed  is  the  man 

Who  goes  from  day  to  day 
And  merely  does  the  best  he  can 

With  nothing  much  to  say. 
Unblamed  by  all  his  fellow-men, 

It  is  his  joy  to  find 
Himself  the  only  critic  when 

'He  wants  to  change  his  mind. 

— Washington  Star. 


Timber  Treating  Plant 

The  new  tie  and  timber  treating  plant  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway  company  at  Somer- 
ville,  Texas,  with  a  capacity  for  handling 
10,000  ties  a  day,  is  in  operation.  This  is 
the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  $1,250,000,  including 
the  material  yards  for  piling  of  lumber  for 
seasoning. 

This  tie  treating  plant  consists  of  five 
huge  steel  cylinders,  each  132  feet  long  and 
six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter.  These  cyl- 
inders have  doors  at  both  ends,  and  the 
material  to  be  treated  is  run  into  them  on 
small  trams.  Each  cylinder  has  a  capacity 
of  C.25  ties.  When  they  have  been  filled 
with  ties  the  doors  are  closed  and  air  forced 
in  under  a  pressure  of  seventy-five  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Creosote  oil  is  then 
admitted  into  the  cylinders  under  the  same 
air  pressure  until  they  are  full,  after  which 
the  pressure  pumps  continue  at  a  pressure 
of  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  force 
the  oil  into  the  wood.  This  is  kept  up  until 
all  of  the  oil  is  forced  into  the  timber  that 
it  is  possible  to  get  there.  This  part  of  the 
process  takes  about  two  hours.  When  it  Is 
completed  valves  are  opened  and  the  oil 
remaining  is  let  out  into  an  underground 
tank  by  gravity.  Upon  the  pump  pressure 
being  removed  the  compressed  air  in  the 
wood  cells  of  the  timber  expands  and  forces 
out  this  liquid  creosote,  which  would  other- 
wise remain  in  the  pores  to  work  itself  out 
in  time.  A  vacuum  is  then  created  in  the 
cylinders  so  as  to  bring  away  the  loose  oil 
around  the  ties.  Then  the  doors  of  the 
cylinders  are  opened,  the  trams  and  their 
loads  removed,  and  the  cylinders  are  ready 
for  another  charge.  It  takes  about  five 
hours  to  complete  each  charge. 


"Can  I  recover?"  gasped  the  injured  man. 

"No,  I  fear  not,"  replied  the  physician, 
shaking  his  head. 

"But  your  wife  can,"  assured  the  damage 
suit  lawyer  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 
— Houston  Post. 


"In  my  long  career  of  argifying  politics  I 
hev  learned  this  one  thing,"  said  Uncle  Hen- 
ry Butterworth,  "never  to  argy  with  a  man 
that  invents  his  own  statistics." — Kansas 
City  Times. 


A  little  girl  who  listens  to  Bible  readings 
from  her  mamma  and  excerpts  from  the 
morning  papers  from  her  papa  sometimes 
gets  her  expressions  mixed;  archaic  usages 
and  political  slang  are  liable  to  jolt  each 
other  in  her  own  conversations.  For  in- 
stance, she  has  grown  to  hate  publicans  and 
sinners  and  hypocrites,  and  when  she  was 
asked  in  her  Sunday  school  class  last  Sun- 
day what  sort  of  people  she  should  ever 
avoid  and  those  liable  to  descent  into  fiery 
pits,  she  replied  blandly,  superiorly:  "Hypo- 
crites, Democrats  and  publicans!" — New  Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. 


Etheridge  Printing  Co. 


PRINTERS  and 
ENGRAVERS 


Herald  Bldg,   Herald  Square 


TFe 


GRAND  RAPIDS  NATIONAL   BANK 


Monroe  and  Ottawa  Streets 


Capital  $500,000 


Surplus  and  Profits  $  1 54,000 


Officers: 

Dudley  E.  Waters,  President,  Charles  S.  Hazeltine,  Vice-Pr»s- 
ident,  John  E.  Peck,  Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Davis,  Cashier, 
John  L.  Benjamin,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Directors: 

Julius  Berkey,  Charles  S.  Burch,  Melvin  J.  Clark,  Claude  Hamilton,  Charles  S.  Hazeltine,  William  G.  Herpolsheimer' 
Joseph  Houseman,  George  H.  Long,  John  Mowatt,  J.  Boyd  Pantlind,  John  E.  Peck,  Charles  A.  Phelps,  Samuel  Sears,  Charles 
R.  Sligh,  Justus  S.  Stearns,  Dudley  E.  Waters,  William  Widdicomb,  William  S.  Winegar. 


THE    MOST    COSTLY 
REFRIGERATOR 

is  the  one  bought  because  it  is  low  in  price. 
It  is  made  so  poorly  as  to  waste  ice  and  spoil 
food,  Real  porcelain  covered  sheet  steel 
is  admittedly  the  best  known  ^refrigerator 
construction.  It  is  found  only  in 

Leonard 

Cleanable 

Refrigerator 

LINED  WITH 

Genuine  Porcelain  Enamel 

Which  has  an  extra  heavy  thick  walled,  thoroughly  insulated  interior  compartment  for 
the  ice.  The  Leonard  Cleanable  is  the  most  wonderful  ice  saver  and  food  preserver 
known  and  saves  its  cost  in  a  few  years. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

The  "Leonard"  Refrigerators  range  in  price 
$7.00  to  $45.00 
Buy  of  the  Makers 

H.  LEONARD  (&  SONS 


GRAND  RAPIDS, 


MICHIGAN 
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She  Got  The  Seat 

Two  young  women  in  stylish  attire  en- 
tered a  trolley  car  on  East  Chelton  avenue 
near  Boyer  street,  Germantown,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  but  found  only  standing  room,  the 
large  number  of  passengers  being  on  their 
way  to  a  local  revival  meeting.  One  of  the 
two  attractive  looking  brunettes  whispered 
to  her  companion: 

"I  am  going  to  get  a  seat  sure  from  one  of 
these  men.  Now  you  just  keep  your  eye 
on  me." 

She  looked  about  the  well-filled  car  and 
soon  selected  a  sedate-looking  gentleman 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Germantown  Busi- 
ness Men's  association  and  likewise  a  mar- 
ried man.  She  approached  him  and  boldly 
blurted  out: 

"Why,  Mr.  King,  how  delighted  I  am  to 
meet  you.  You  are  almost  a  stranger.  Will 
I  accept  your  seat?  Well,  I  do  feel  tired, 
I  heartily  admit.  Thank  you  very  much." 

The  sedate  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
not  Mr.  King,  and,  of  course,  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  young  woman,  listened 
qnietly  and  then  arose,  inviting  her  to  ac- 
cept his  seat,  saying  pleasantly  and  audibly: 

"Sit  down,  Jane,  my  girl;  I  don't  often 
see  you  out  on  washday.  You  certainly 
must  feel  tired.  How's  your  mistress;  1 
trust  she  is  well?" 

The  determined  but  greatly  chagrined  girl 
got  her  seat  but  suddenly  lost  her  vivacity, 
plainly  exhibiting  the  humiliation  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected  through  her  own  for- 
wardness.— Philadelphia  Record. 


"College  men  are  great  on  fads,"  said  a 
prominent  University  of  Pennsylvania  senior 
yesterday.  "The  latest  thing  in  the  way  of 
fad  to  hit  old  Penn  is  the  rather  nasty  habit 
of  chewing  tobacco.  It  used  to  be  that  to 
smoke  cigarettes  was  the  height  of  a  college 
man's  ambition,  but  in  later  days  the  cigar- 
ette has  spread  among  store  clerks  and 
would-be  students,  so  if  you  wish  to  be  right 
in  the  swim  at  college  you  must  chew  to- 
bacco. The  fad  started  at  Yale  last  spring 
and  soon  spread  to  Princeton.  It  did  not 
reach  Pennsylvania  until  this  year,  but  now 
it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  to  meet  an  under- 
class man  on  the  campus  with  one  jaw  dis- 
torted by  the  quid  inside.  The  habit  was 
started,  I  think,  by  the  members  of  the  Yale 
varsity  baseball  team,  who  believed  that  to 
chew  tobacco  was  tae  first  essential  of  a 
good  ball  player.  Accordingly  the  members 
of  the  Yale  nine  all  cultivated  the  habit, 
and  as  a  result,  it  is  claimed,  captured  the 
inter-collegiate  baseball  championship.  All 
the  team  will  be  chewing  their  respective 
heads  off  this  season,  I  surmise.  Cultured 
Harvard  has  so  far  not  taken  up  the  habit." 
— Philadelphia  Record. 


Charon  laughed. 

"Buet  that  tall  chap  was  a  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman on  earth,"  he  whispered. 

"Why  so?"  asked  the  society  reporter  of 
the  Abestos  Age. 

"Because  as  soon  as  he  stepped  on  the 
ferry  he  began  to  fumble  about  for  a  pass." 
— Chicago  News. 


Security  to  Depositors,  $1,365,000.00 

Backed  with  45  Years  of  Business  Success 


When  you  have  EXTRA  MONEY  that  you  want  to  keep  available  at  short  notice,  whether 
you  own  it  or  as  Treasurer,  Trustee  or  Administrator,  get  our  Certificate  of  Deposit,  payable  on 
demand,  and  drawing  interest  when  left  six  months. 

It  is  well  to  keep  a  surplus  with  a  strong  and  well  known  bank. 

CAPITAL  $600,000.00  SURPLUS  $120,OOO.OO 


Northport  Beach  Hotel 


IMorthport  Beach  Mich. 

Overlooking  lovely  Grand  Traverse 
Bay,  Michigan's  New  and  Beautiful 
Resort. 

Accomodations  250.  Rates  $11 
and  upward  per  week,  $2.50  to 
$3,50  per  day. 

CHAS.    E.    BONDY,   Prop. 

Northport,  Mich. 


NOTICE 

The  increase  in   Houses  Using  Electricity 

Reduction  in  price  warrants  this 
increase  as  it  is  Smokeless,  Noise- 
less, Explosionless,  Matchless 

Telephone  us  and  we  will  send  our  Solicitor  to  explain  the  new  basis 

GRAND  RAPIDS  EDISON  COMPANY 


THE  HELPFULNESS   OF   THE   SAVINGS  BANK 

The  best  help  is  that  which  helps  a  man  to  help  himself. 


Kent  County 
Savings  Bank 


CANAL  AND  LYON  STS. 

Money  loaned  on  improved  city  real  estate. 
Branches,  East  End,  Charles  St.  and  Wealthy  Ave;  West  Side,  Broadway  and  Leonard  St. 


Respect  for  old  age 


is  a  good  thing  in 
many  cases  but  don't 
keep  an  old  gas  range 
in  use,  because  of 
that. 


Get  a  new  one.     You  can  if  you  will. 


Phor.es: 

Citizens  432 1 
BeU  Main  637 


Grand  Rapids  Gas  Light  Co. 

Cor.  Ottawa  and  Pearl  Sts. 


Peoples 
Savings  Bank 

98  Monroe  Street 

Grr.nd  Rapids,  Mich. 


Transacts  a  general 
banking  business 

Special  attention  given 
to  collections 

Assets  Over  Two 
Million  Dollars 

Capital  and  Surplus 
$150,000 
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INVESTMENTS 


We  Are  Specialists  in 


Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds 

We  buy  and  sell  stocks  and  bonds  of  companies 
having  demonstrated  earnings. 

Strong,  Reliable,  Conservative 

Our  Stock  and  Bond  Department  in  charge  of 
highly  capable  men  is  at  your  disposal.  Write  us 
for  information  regarding  any  stock. 

Edward  M.  Deane  &  Company 

Michigan  Trust  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ARE  YOU 
SAVING 


If  deposited   in  one 
of  our 


"Blue  Savings  Books" 

it  will  draw  compound  in- 
terest. 

$1.00  Starts  Account 
ALL  THE 
CONVENIENCES 
OF  BANKING 

Nickle  plated  pocket  banks  help  save 
the  small  change.      Come  in  and  get 


Old  National  Bank 

50  Years  at  No.  1  Canal  Street. 
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CARL   E.  SCHMIDT, 
A  Prominent  Figure  in  the  Reforestization  Movement  in  Michigan. 


A  Plea  for  Reforestization 

By  Carl  E.  Schmidt 

Annual  Meeting  Forestry  Association 

November  27  and  28 

Good  Roads  News  and  Comment 


THE    STATE    REVIEW. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With  this  issue  of  the  State  Review  the.  an- 
nouncement is  made  to  its  friends  and  patrons 
that  a  change  has  occurred  in  its  management, 
that  it  has  been  purchased  by  gentlemen  long 
familiar  with  the  newspaper  business  and  that 
beginning  with  this  issue,  its  place  of  publication 
will  be  the  city  of  Detroit  instead  of  Grand 
Rapids. 

The  State  Review  is  now  over  three  years  old, 
and  during  the  management  of  the  gentlemen 
who  founded  and  controlled  it,  it  has  deserved 
and  received  the  respectful  attention  of  a  large 
and  representative  body  of  readers. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  Review  has 
pajd  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  reforestiza- 
tion,  having  been  practically  the  official  paper  of 
the  Michigan  Forestry  Association,  organized 
upwards  of  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing a  rational  system  of  forestry  in  Michigan. 
The  State  Review  has  also  been  an  advocate  of 
the  good  roads  idea  in  this  state.  It  proposes, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  it  over,  to  continue  the  advocacy  of  these 
two  important  subjects  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
furnish  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  re- 
production of  the  timber  wealth  of  Michigan  and 
in  the  development  of  its  means  of  internal  com- 
munication, a  standard  about  which  they  can 
rally  and  a  publication  which  shall  be  at  once 
earnest  and  intelligent  in  the  advocacy  of  the  two 
propositions. 

The  importance  of  reforestization  has  been,  by 
this  time  pretty  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the 
people  of  our  state.  The  methods  of  securing  it 
and  the  advantages  accruing  out  of  the  applica- 
tion of  those  methods  have  also  been  well  dis- 
cussed, and  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  State 
Review  to  continue  that  discussion  along  the  lines 
that  promise  the  most  successful  results.  The 
people  of  the  state  have  given  their  approval  to 
the  policy  of  making  good  roads  on  the  state 
day  plan  and  our  counties  are  one  by  one  drop- 
ping into  line  in  raising  money  to  improve  their 
main  thoroughfares  upon  a  rational  and  scien- 
tific system. 

If  the  State  Review,  during  the  continuance  of 
its  present  management,  shall  have  some  favor- 
able effect  upon  the  advancement  of  these  two 
important  ideas,  the  best  hopes  and  ambitions  of 
its  present  proprietors  will  be  realized. 


THE    STATE    RE\TE\V. 


The  Month  in  the  State. 


Elections   in   Michigan. 

The    elections    in    Michigan    developed    nothing 
unexpected    in    the    matter    of    a    choice    of    state 
officer-.      Indeed,    in    the    larger   cities    the    local 
issue-  were  such  as  to  almost   wholly  overshadow 
the    interest    in    the    state    and    county    candidates 
ind  policies.     In  Detroit  the  supreme   issue  was 
that  in   which  the  future   relations  of  the   Street 
Railway    Company   and   the   city   were   concerned, 
ement    having    been    presented    by    Mayor 
o   the  public   for  consideration    which   pro- 
vided   for   lower   fares,   increa-ed   taxation   of  the 
•ailwav  lines  and  extensions  of  franchises  to  the 
late    at    which    the    latest    present    franchise    ex- 
I'he    agreement,    itself,    seemed    upon    first 
ation    to   be    far   and   away    the    best   thing 
hat  could  be  doile  to  straighten  out   the  tangled 
Delations    between    the    city    of    Detroit    and    the 
Street    Railway    Company    and    to    provide    for 
ry   extensions  which   the  existence  of  the 
Xjptroversy    during   the   last    ten   years    has   pre- 
ented.     However,  the  measure  was  made  a  po- 
itical   foot-ball,  the  Democratic  candidate  making 
•ppo-ition  to  it  his  princ'pal   issue.     All  the  daily 
lew-papers  except  the  Detroit  Free  Press  opposed 
he  adoption  of  the  measure   for  various   reasons 
:md  the  result  of  the  election  was  adverse  to  its 
tpproval.      Out    of    something    like    70,000    votes 
•egistered    in    the    city    of    Detroit,    about    14,000 
•oted    affirmatively    on    the    franchise    and    28,000 
id\ci-ely  to  it,  the   remaining  28,000  voters  fail- 
iig    to    express    themselves   upon   the    subject   at 
.11.       This    leaves    the    street    railway    question    in 
tie  position  in  which  it  has  been  for  some 
in    Detroit,    with    the    exception    that    the 
lorough  stirring-tip  which  the  discussion  has  re- 
ived   during    the    three    months    preceding    the 
ection  has  revived  interest  in  it  as  a  source  of 
ntroversy   and   the   advent  of  the  new   adminis- 
ition   will   probably  witness   the   resumption   of 
>en   warfare   upon  the  subject. 


True,  he  is  not  above  resorting  to  the  finer  arts  !  counsel,  has  not  made  clear  whom  he  favors  for 
of  the  demagogue  and  he  stands  peculiarly  for  j  the  Senatorship  if,  indeed,  he  favors  any  of  the 
the  open  town  theory  of  municipal  government,  more  prominent  candidates  now  before  the  public. 
Mayor  Lee  was  elected  upon  the  converse  of  the  |  It  is  a  certainty  that  he  has  not  as  yet  committed 
open-town  proposition,  and  in  the  contest  between  himself  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  McMillan,  al- 
himself  and  ex-Mayor  liauni  an  excellent  oppor-  j  though  desperate  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 


In  Grand  Rapids  the  issue  was  upon  the  ques- 
of  Sunday  theaters  and  the  non-partisan 
unicipal  ballot.  The  advocates  of  Sunday- 
eater-  won  out  despite  strenuous  opposition. 
he  voters  of  the  city  registered  themselves  as 
ing  in  favor  of  a  non-partisan  ballot.  This 
ie.  not  necessarily  involve  the  exclusion  of  po- 
ical  parties  from  making  nominations  for  of- 
~e.  but  does  involve,  if  the  measure  be  given 
jal  effect,  the  placing  of  the  names  of  all  can- 
date-  under  the  title  of  the  office  for  which 
ey  are  running,  without  any  designation  of  their 
'litical  affiliations.  Such  a  system  would  entail 
e  utmost  care  in  the  selection  on  the  part  of 
e  voter  when  making  his  choice,  and  it  seems 

be  primarily  intended  to  minimize  the  influence 
on  candidates  for  municipal  office  of  the  body 

illiterate  and  unintelligent  voters  who  may  be 
structed  to  make  a  cross  at  the  head  of  the 
cket  and  thereby  blindly  vote  for  all  of  the  can- 
ui:on  the  party  ticket.  Whether  or  not 
e  proposed  reform  will  become  effective  is 
•oblemat'cal.  and  only  when  it  does  become  ef- 
ctive  will  it  be  possible  to  determine  its  full 
llue. 


In  Sa.ainaw.  the  third  city  of  the  state  in  point 
size  and  importance,  the  election  turned  upon 
ndidates  rather  than  issues.  Wm.  B.  Baum, 
ho  has  been,  for  time  out  of  mind.  Mayor  of 
e  city  of  Saginaw.  both  while  it  was  East  Sagi- 
iw  and  since  the  union  of  the  two  cities  into 
le.  wis  a  candidate  against  Mayor  Henry  K. 
ee.  who  had  occupied  the  office  of  Mayor  for  a 
lr  term.  Of.  Mr.  Baum  it  may  be  said  that 
ithoiu  regard  to  his  political  affiliations,  or  his 
?culiar  doctrines  concerning  liberal  government, 
is  the  best  lilted  man  in  Michigan  for  the  oc- 
Apancy  of  a  Mayoralty.  His  conduct  of  the 
u'ncil  in  the  city  of  Saginaw  during  all  the  years 
which  he  has  been  Mayor,  his  oversight  of 
ty  work  and  his  general  attention  to  the  public 
isinc-s,  have  demonstrated  this  fact  to  a  nicety. 


ers  have  found  by  experiment  that  timber  is  the 
only  profitable  crop  that  can  be  grown  there. 

"There  are  nearly  4.000.000  acres  of  unim- 
proved lands  in  the  settled  portion  of  lower  Mich- 
igan. Of  the  northern  peninsula  only  5  per  cent  is 
cultivated.  Twenty  million  acres  of  the  state  are 
woods  or  waste  lands.  When  it  is  realized  that 
lumber  is  being  brought  into  the  state  now  from 
the  Pacific  coast  at  a  cost  for  freight  per  car  of 
$350,  and  that  supplies  are  also  brought  from  the 
south,  the  importance  of  utilizing  the  waste  lands 
is  evident. 

"When   farmers   sell   a   farm   in   Michigan  they 
throw  in  the  wood  lot — the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  farm.     The  state  has  not  properly  protected 
the  lumbermen   in   either   life  or  property   in  the 
forests.     I  see  no  way  to  stop  their  slaughter  of 
the  forests  they  own,  but  the  state  can  do  much 
on  its  own  lands. 
=^34^imn,,^WF 
ative   authority  to  issue  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  pay  for  the  new  water  supply  from 
certain  springs,  the  advocates  of  which  represent 
them  as  being  ample  and  uncontaminated.     Battle 
Creek  is  an  ambitious  city  and  has  been  seeking 
to  accomplish  a  number  of  public  improvements, 
varying  all  the  way  from  building  a  new  city  hall 
:o    the   municipal    ownership   of    the   gas    works. 
The    Socialistic    sentiment    is    rather    highly    de- 
veloped  in   that   city  among  its   laboring  classes,  : 
and  a  good  deal  of  crankery  has  been,  from  time  , 
to  time,  given   expression  in  connection  with  its  > 
municipal  proposition.     Certain  opponents  of  the  - 
proposition  with   regard  to  the  water  works  op-  ] 
pose  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  of  money  s 
intended   to  be   applied  to   the  getting  of  a  new  s 
source  of  supply,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  use  t 
up  the  credit  of  the  city  to  such  an  extent  as  to  - 
make  it  unavailable  for  these  other  improvements  < 
and  offset  the  arguments  against  the  Goguac  Lake  •,. 
supply  by  representing  the  possibility  of  filtering  •, 
the   water   form   that   source.     The  opponents  of  5 
the  measure  were  in  the  majority,  and  the  city  will  s 
now  recur  to  Goguac  Lake  and  a  filtering  plant 
as  a  solution  of  its  water  supply  difficulty.  s 


A  recent  movement  in  the  same  city  promises  e 
to  develop  something  of  interest.  At  present  it  is  e 
an  uncredited  proposition  that  the  city  shall  be 
reorganized  upon  the  basis  of  a  commercial  cor- 
poration and  shall  undertake,  in  that  capacity,  a 
number  of  operations  not  usually  undertaken  by 
cities.  Just  how  far  this  commercial  corporation 
will  go  in  competition  with  the  municipal  cor- 
porations of  the  city,  either  by  replacing  or  by 
supplementing  it,  is  not  made  clear  by  its  pro- 
ponents,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  plan  will 
be  developed  in  its  details  before  long  and  made 
the  subject  of  legitimate  criticism  and  consid- 
eration, t 


The  issues  in  the  other  cities  of  the  state  were 
of  the  usual  local  and  general  order,  and  were  not 
such  as  to  attract  much  attention  outside  the  im- 
mediate circle  of  citizens  interested  in  their  re- 
sults. 


The   Next   Legislature. 

The  selection  of  the  legislature  leaves  the  aver- 
age student  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  pledges 
made  by  the  various  candidates  quite  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  he  has  ever  been  concerning  the  choice 
of  Senator  to  be  made  next  January.  It  would 
seem,  but  for  one  fact,  that  Mr.  McMillan  has  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  and  senators-elect. 
That  one  fact  is  the  position  in  the  game  of  Rail- 
road Commissioner  Atwood.  Up  to  this  time  Mr. 
Atwi  .id,  who  has  a  habit  of  keeping  his  own 


desert,  no  matter   how' forlorn,  c'an'equai  in  ii'iei- 
ancholy  the  man-made  deserts  of  Michigan,  and 
at    that   time   the    thought    occurred   to   me    if    it 
would  not  be  possible  to  give  back  to  our  state 
our  grand   forests  that  had  once  clothed  it  with 
its  verdure.     A  closer  investigation  of  the  subject 
brought  me  to  realize  that  there  were  three  im- 
portant steps  to  be  taken  to  make  this  possible. 
First,  to  prevent  our  state  from  selling  its  lands, 
and  by  this  I  mean  such  lands  as  are  not  suited 
for  agricultural  purposes,  at  a  minimum  price  of 
let  us  say,  $5  per  acre.     Arizona,  Wyoming  and 
other  western  states,  now  have  a  minimum  price 
of  $10  per  acre  on  their  lands,  whereas  ours  are 
advertised    in    magazines,    etc.,    and    offered    at 
prices   ranging   from   75   cents  to   $2.50  per   acre. 
With    this    minimum    price    for    the   ground,    the 
value    of   whatever   timber    remains    on    it   to    be 
•stimated  and  added  to  this  price,  would  at  least 
ceep  some  of  these  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  state, 
ir  if  they  were  sold  an  equitable  price  would  be 
eceivcd.    The  State  of  Michigan  is  now  spending 
for    advertising    and    .clerk    hire    approximately 
'165,000  ner  year,  and  this  expenditure  results  in 
sale  of  an  "average  of  $60,000  worth  of  lands. 
STow  I  would  propose  that  the  money  thus  spent 
>e  utilized  in  reforestizing  such  lands  in  our  state 
as    are    unsuited    for    agricultural    purposes.      In 
addition  to  this,  the  state  should  pass  an  equitable 
tax  bill ;  as  it  is  at  present,  the  trees  on  the  land 
are  counted  as  real  estate  and  this  feature  of  our 
tax  bill  makes  it  prohibitive   for  rrivate  persons 
to    reforest    their    lands.      That    reforestizing    is 
practical    can    best   be    seen   by    referring   to   the 
older    European   countries.      Frederick   the   Great 
introduced  the  system  in  Germany,  and  this  sys- 
tem   is    practically    the    one    in    operation    today. 
While   this   is   not   the  place   to  enter   into   a   de- 
tailed description  of  the  modus  operandi,  the  re- 
sults   will    probably    strike    you     forcibly. 
Kinedom  of  Wurtemberg  consists  of  about  prac- 
tically all   of  our  Michigan   so-called  plains.     Of 
these"  lands,  485,000  acres  have  been  reforested. 
The  profits   upon  these   485,000   acres  have  been 
in  the  last  rear  $2,450000.     Now  when  you  con- 
sider that   Michigan   has  about   six   million  acres 
which  could  be  utilized  in  the  same  manner  by  a 
very  simple  process  of  multiplication  you  will  find 
that  an  income  of  $25,000,000,  or  even  $30,000,000, 
is  not  beyond  reason. 

Forestry  Meeting. 

To  the  members  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  As- 
sociation and  citizens  interested  in  forestry: 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  As- 
sociation is  apoointed  to  be  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade,  in 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  November  27  and  28,  1906.  Sessions 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  at  10  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  and 
at  8  p.  m. ;  and  on  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m.  Public 
addresses  by  our  best  authorities  will  be  given 
at  these  sessions  on  different  aspects  of  the  Mich- 
igan Forestry  Problem. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings and  encourage,  by  your  presence,  the  move- 
ment for  the  adoption  by  this  State  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  comprehensive  state  policy  in  forestry. 

The  regular  business  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  which 
time  formal  action  will  be  taken  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
association,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Come,  and  bring  one  or  more  friends — we  need 
your  help ! 

Send  your  name  immediately  to  Mr.  John  Ihl- 
der,  of  Grand  Rapids,  so  that  he  can  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  your  stay. 

HENRY  G.   STEVENS, 

JOHN  H.  BISSELL,  Secretary. 

President. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  190;'),  having   for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  <j] 
forestry  in  -Michigan.     The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:     President,  John  II.  liissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  Thornton  i 
Green,  Ontonagon ;   Secretary,   Henry  G.   Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer.  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;   Board  of  Directors,   Mrs.  Francis  King.  Alma;  CharlL 
J.  Monroe.  South  Haven;  L.  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;   S.   M.  Lemon,   Grand  Rapids;   H.   N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  George  P..  llorton,  Fruit  Ridge. 

The  State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids ;  Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw ;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With  this  issue  of  the  State  Review  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  to  its  friends  and  patrons 
that  a  change  has  occurred  in  its  management, 
that  it  has  been  purchased  by  gentlemen  long 
familiar  with  the  newspaper  business  and  that 
beginning  with  this  issue,  its  place  of  publication 
will  be  the  city  of  Detroit  instead  of  Grand 
Rapids. 

The  State  Review  is  now  over  three  years  old, 
and  during  the  management  of  the  gentlemen 
who  founded  and  controlled  it,  it  has  deserved 
and  received  the  respectful  attention  of  a  large 
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Mr.  Schmidt's  Address. 

Address  of  Mr.  Carl  E.  Schmidt,  before  the 
Board  of  Commerce  of  Detroit,  after  presenting 
the  resolutions  on  forestry,  adopted  by  that  body 
on  Tuesday,  October  16,  1906: 

Michigan  has  about  six  million  acres  of  waste 
state  tax  lands.  These  waste  lands  have  come  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  by  reason  of  the  non- 
payment of  taxes  of  former  owners,  and  I  think  I 
could  make  the  situation  clear  to  you  most  easily 
by  describing  how  these  lands  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  state,  and  why  they  are  re- 
tained. When  these  lands  were  sold  they  were 
covered  by  virgin  forests  of  valuable  timber,  as 
for  instance,  pine  in  the  main,  and  it  was  bought 
by  the  lumbermen  of  the  state  at  a  stipulated 
price.  The  desirable  lumber,  in  the  first  place 
the  pine,  was  taken  off,  and  as  the  land  then  had 
no  more  value  to  the  lumberman,  he  wished  to 
stop  paying  taxes  on  same.  To  most  easily  avoid 
this,  and  to  enable  him  to  still  hold  the  land, 
was,  under  our  laws  .a  very  simple  problem.  All 
that  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was  to  deed 
these  lands  to  some  man  outside  of  the  state. 
The  act  relating  to  delinquent  taxes  stated  that 
if  the  title  of  the  lands  was  in  any  \vav  being 
contested  legally,  the  state  could  not  claim  title 
until  the  legal  contention,  whatever  it  might  be, 
had  been  settled.  So  the  lumberman  simply  no- 
ticed some  suit  in  the  local  courts,  and  made  no 
effort  to  ever  bring  the  suit  to  trial.  The  result 
was  that  the  lands  were  held  as  though  thev 
were  his  own.  and  in  course  of  time  he  found 
that  the  remaining  timber,  let  us  say  the  hem- 
lock, had  again  become  valuable.  The  opera- 
tion was  very  simple.  He  selected  such  forties 
of  the  land  as  contained  a  profitable  quantity  of 
hemlock  lumber,  had  the  man  in  Ohio  or  else- 
where deed  it  back  to  him,  paid  the  taxes,  settled 
the  lawsuit  as  far  as  these  40  acres  were  con- 
cerned and  took  off  the  hemlock.  It  was  now  a 
simple  matter  for  him  to  again  re-deed  the  lands 
and  have  the  original  method  of  procedure  re- 
peated. 

Because  of  this  reason  we  see  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  holdings  of  the  state  in  state  tax- 
lands,  varying  anywhere  from  five  to  nine  million 
acres.  In  case  he  did  not  consider  it  worth  whilj 
to  tie  up  these  lands  by  the  means  described 
above,  he  simply  allowed  the  land  to  go  h.i:k  to 
the  state,  which  however  means  to  the  auditor 
general.  The  law  distinctly  states  that  the  aud- 
itor general  was  to  advertise  these  lands  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  if,  after  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  the  taxes  were  not  paid,  or  (In- 
lands sold,  he  was  to  deed  these  lands  to  the 
state  land  commissioner,  or  in  other  words  to  the 
State  of  Michigan.  We  have  seen  by  the  report 
of  the  legislative  committee  that  the  state  in  five 
years  expended  $264,000  in  advertising  tax  land; 


for  sale,  and  paid  out  for  clerk  hire  in  the  audi 
general's  office  $570,000,  a  total  of  $834.ooo, 
in  these  live  years  succeeded  in  selling  $303, 
worth  of  land,  or,  it  was  costing  the  state  $1 
per  year  to  sell  $00,000  worth  of  land.  If 
$166.000  per  year  were  used  in  reforesti/ing, 
would  have  annually  reforested  31.000  acri 
land,  or  310,000  acres  in  ten  years.  If  pla 
for  instance,  in  Carolina  poplar,  we  would  in 
years  have  the  first  31,000  acres  available 
crop,  which  would  give  us  a  profit,  based  on 
result  in  Wurtemberg,  of  $160,000. 

I  find  advertisements  in  some  of  the  magaxi 
by  the  state  land  commissioner,  offering  Michi. 
lands  for  sale  at  from  75  cents  to  $2.50  p 
In  addition  to  this  our  state  every  little  w 
holds  so-called  clearance  sales,  at  which  it 
lands  at  practically  any  price  that  may  be  off* 
Some  other  states  are  wiser  in  this  respect 
for  instance,  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Wash 
ton,  who  have  placed  a  minimum  price  of  $10 
acre  on  their  tax  lands.  These  states  also 
some  of  their  lands  for  grazing  purpose*.  W. 
ing  last  year  received  $100,000  as  rental  for 
of  its  lands. 

The  clearing  out  of  the  forests,  in  addition 
having    most    harmful    effects    on    climatic 
ditions     in     our     state,     has     a     more     direct 
easily   ascertainable   detriment.       For    instanc 
1890  we   had   invested   in   the   State   of   Michi; 
$1,25,000,000   in    lumber   and   dependent   induslri 
Today  statistics  show  an   investment  of  $50,1 
000,    or     a    loss   of   $75,000,000    of   capital    to 
state.     This,  in  addition  to  the  money  going 
of  the  state  for  the  purchase  of  lumber  e 
We  are,  for  instance,  today  getting  our  shin 
from  the   Pacific  coast,    pine   from   Georgia, 
from   Mississippi. 

The  state  is  also  losing  in  population  in 
lumbering  districts.  A  fair  sample  is  losco  c 
tv.  In  is'.io  the  population  in  this  county 
15.224;  in  1900  it  was  .10,246. 

The  tax  law  of  1899  states  that  land*  deli 
quent  for  five  years  should  he  deeded  by  t 
auditor  general  to  the  state  land  commissi 
after  the  lands  have  been  examined  to  a>ee 
their  value.  So  as  to  keep  up  the  advert! 
graft,  this  part  of  the  law  which  is  mandate 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  carried  out.  The  result  is  t 
these  lands  arc  advertised  for  10.  15  or  mo 
years,  and  there  are  some  instances  where  Ian 
have  been  offered  for  over  25  years,  without 
sale  being  made. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  law  must  ha' 
intentionally  been  made  confusing.  In  one  pla 
it  states  that  "The  commissioner  of  the  state  lai 
office  and  the  auditor  general  shall  act  jointly 
to  lands  which  they  may  consider  not  advantag 
ous  to  open  for  homesteads,  and  shall  affix 
minimum  price."  Another  part  of  the  law  say 
"These  lands  withheld  from  homestead  erit 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  by  the  state  land  cor 
missioner  at  a  price  discretionary  with  him.  A 
other  part  savs':  "He  is  authorized  to  sell,  b 
at  not  less  than  the  appraised  valuation  of  t 
land."  All  of  which  means,  in  effect,  that  wh 
the  lands  are  offered  for  public  sale,  the  lai 
commissioner  may.  if  he  sees  fit,  put  a  discr 
tionary  price  upon  them  and  sell  them  behii 
closed  doors  in  his  private  office.  What  the 
feet  of  such  a  proceeding  may  be,  or  is.  may 
easily  imagined. 

Let  us  compare  this,  our  method,  in  the   han 
ling  of   waste   lands   with   the   methods   obtainin 
for  instance,  in  the  middle  of  Kurope.     There 
land    is   largely   like   our   own,    many   acres   bei 
unsnited  for  agricultural  purposes.     The  king'' 
of  Wurtemberg   has  -IsT.OOO  acres  of  forest  la 
from   which   its  net  profits  last  year  were  $2.4 
OIHI.      Supposing    that    five    million    acres    of 
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Michigan  waste  lands  were  reforestized.     The  in- 

•umc  of  the  State  of  Michigan  would  be  fully  ten 

es  as  great,  as  lumber  is  higher   in  price  here 

1  ban  it  is  in  Europe,  or.  in  other  words,  the  State 

if  Michigan  might  have  an  income  of  $25,000,000 

ear  from  its  forests    with  which  to  defray  its 

uses. 

The  taxes  of  the  state  are  made  up  as  follows : 
tax    assessor,    April    1st,    makes    his    rounds 
'iig   the  farmers  and  puts  a  value  upon  their 
i  .     As  no  crop   is  in  the  ground,  simply  the 
.UK!  i-  assessed,  and  whatever  is  found  remain- 
.  if  the  crop  from  the  year  before.     When  the 
(:orest  lands  are  reached  an  entirely  different  pro- 
ne is   followed.     Trees  growing,  according  to 
Michigan  state  laws,  are  considered  real  es- 
and  ihcir  value  is  added  to  that  of  the  land. 
iM  an  individual   attempt  to  reforestize  lands, 
I  confronted  with  a  condition  which  makes  it 
-.-il>le   for  him  to  undertake  this  work.    Each 
the   value   of   the   trees   on   his   land   is   ad- 
vil.    and  you   can   readily   see  that   where   the 
-  arc,  as  in  some  of  our  counties,  as  high  as 
>er  cent,  the  reforestizing  of  land  by  private 
.•nterprise   is   made   impossible. 

What   we   need   in     .Michigan   is   a   definite,   ra- 
tjobal  and  business-like  treatment  of  state  lands. 
ic    present    policy    of   forcing   the.se    lands 
the    people    be    abandoned    and   a    minimum 
price  of  $5   per   acre    be   placed   upon   the   land, 
value  of  the  st.uuling  timber,  and  that  all 
be  public   and   to   the   highest  bidder.     That 
auditor  general  be  compelled  to  deed  all  lands 
i|Uem    three  years   or   more  to  the  state  land 
^•nissioner.  and  that   it    shall   be   unlawful   for 
^^Bomcer   to  expend  the   funds  of    the  state  in 
s   ami   continued   advertising   and  bookkeep- 
'icyond    the    peril  d    of    live    years.      Further, 
ilie  state  adopt  a  definite  forest  policy.    First, 
[n   the    extension    of   tile    forest    reserve   to   all 
I^Rcr  Indies   of   state   lands   as  are   not   suitable 
for  agricultural  or  ordinary  crops.     Second,  better 
protection   to  all    forest   districts.     Third,   rea- 
and    equitable    taxation    of    forest     prop- 
so   that   private   enterprise   may   be   encour- 
iii   a   more  conservative  use  of  the  remnants 
if  forest  still  in  existence  and  to  the  reforestizing 
mds.      Forest   trees,   like  any  other  growth   to 
•'ded    as  a    crop    and    not    as    real    estate. 
a    maximum    rate   of    taxation    be    fixed   by 
:md  that  the  rate  be  the  average  for  the  state. 


Legislation  Is  Needed. 

try  was  the  topic  under  discussion  at  the 

meeting    of    the    Detroit    branch    of    the 

^^Hciation     of     Collegiate     Alumnse.       Carl     E. 

.   I 'rot.  Filibert  R  >th,  professor  of  forestry 

•   L'niver.-ity  of   Michigan,  and  state  forestrv 

' .n,   and    Miss    M.    UaMwin,   of   Birmingham, 

man   of  the   forestry   committee  of  the   State 

ration   of   \\'<>nieii's   Clubs,  made  addresses. 

Mi--   l'ald\vin  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  work 

•r  committee    1S4   women's  clubs  in   Michigan 

received    literature   bearing   on    the    forestry 

tion,  and   each   have  given   from  two  to  three 

ngs  to  its  consideration. 

I'.aldwin  >aid  :    "\\c  women  must  see  to  it 

no  member  of  the  legislature  goes  to   Lansing 

fear  without  a  knowledge  that  the  women  of 

late   want   a    reform    in   our   land   laws.      Our 

^•Biit'o  <   has  endeavored  to  reach  every  candidate 

lection,  and  we  have  tried  to  pledge  them 

Hforestry   reform.     The  candidates   from   Wayne 

County  have  not  been  interviewed,  and  I  urge  you 

e   them   after   election   and   get   pledges   from 

in    this    matter.      See    your    township    road 

commissioners  also,  and  get  them  to  plant  trees, 

e  law  provides,  along  the  public,  roads." 
SSThe  alumnae  agreed  to  work  to  this  end. 

WOMEN    CREATE   SENTIMENT. 

Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  after  saying  that  the  women 

I  Michigan  have  created  the  sentiment  that  lies 

of  the  forestry  movement,  said:    "President 

i-velt   has   stated   that   forestry  reform   is  the 

"n ist    important    general    problem    in    the    United 

States  at  the  present  time.     Michigan  has  2,000,000 

person-;  dependent  on  the  forests  for  their  living. 

She  will  have  5.000,000  before  the  century  ends. 

She  uses  annually  one  thousand  millions  of  feet  of 


lumber,  exclusive  of  railway  ties,  poles  and  the 
like.  1  he  product  of  the  United  States  forests  in 
the  first  state  of  manufacture  is  worth  eleven  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  We  use  $10,000,000  worth 
of  wood  annually  for  fuel  in  this  state.  In  New 
England,  with  soil  similar  to  much  of  ours,  of  all 
land  cleared  up  in  1880  40  per  cent  had  been  aban- 
doned to  the  forest  before  1900.  For  the  same 
reasons  this  thing  is  going  on  in  Michigan.  Farm- 
ers have  found  by  experiment  that  timber  is  the 
only  profitable  crop  that  can  be  grown  there. 

"There  are  nearly  4,000.000  acres  of  unim- 
proved lands  in  the  settled  portion  of  lower  Mich- 
igan. Of  the  northern  peninsula  only  5  per  cent  is 
cultivated.  Twenty  million  acres  of  the  state  are 
woods  or  waste  lands.  When  it  is  realizsd  that 
lumber  is  being  brought  into  the  state  now  from 
the  Pacific  coast  at  a  cost  for  freight  per  car  of 
$350,  and  that  supplies  are  also  brought  from  the 
south,  the  importance  of  utilizing  the  waste  lands 
is  evident. 

"When  farmers  sell  a  farm  in  Michigan  they 
throw  in  the  wood  lot — the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  farm.  The  state  has  not  properly  protected 
the  lumbermen  in  either  life  or  property  in  the 
forests.  I  see  no  way  to  stopTrhrir  slaughter  of 
the  forests  they  own,  but  the  state  can  do  much 
on  its  own  lands. 

"Michigan  now  owns  outright  from  000,000  to 
1,000,000  acres  of  waste  land.  It  is  practically 
owner  of  all  delinquent  tax  lands,  which  consti- 
tute about  one-quarter  of  the  state  area.  Most 
of  the  delinquent  tax  lands,  under  the  wretched 
system  now  in  force,  are  sold  from  five  to  six 
times  in  a  quarter  century.  The  wood  is  cut  off, 
the  taxes  lapse  again,  and  the  state  is  the  poorer  by 
the  process. 

OUR    METHODS   INEFFECTIVE. 

"In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1905  the  state  spent 
$1,500,000  trying  to  get  rid  of  these  waste  lands, 
is  the  auditor  general's  report  shows.  In  one 
year  the  state  paid  out  $65.000  for  useless  ad- 
vertisements. Land  may  now  be  bought  for  ten 
cents  an  acre.  Divided  ten  lots  to  the  acre  it  is 
sold  to  city  buyers,  who,  when  they  find  out  its 
character,  let  their  rights  lapse.  These  lots  must 
then  be  advertised  year  after  year.  Each  ad- 
vertisement costs  the  state  forty  cents.  Clerk 
hire  for  looking  after  each  lot  costs  eighty  cents. 
In  other  words  the  state  pays  out  year  after  year, 
in  many  cases.  $1.20  for  looking  after  what  is 
from  one  to  eleven  cents'  worth  of  land.  Such  is 
the  working  of  the  present  land  law. 

"A  state  forest  reserve  of  ten  million  acres 
could  be  formed  with  advantage  to  every  citizen. 
It  would  in  time  give  employment  to  hundreds  of 
small  sawmills.  Had  this  been  done  twenty-five 
years  ago  we  would  now  be  getting  a  handsome 
revenue  from  what  is  now  useless  and  a  great 
expense.  The  state  forest  of  Ontario  is  now  pay- 
ing all  the  province's  expenses.  Inside  of  fifteen 
years  a  forest  reserve  can  be  made  self-support- 
ine.  Inside  of  twenty-five  years  it  is  profitable. 

""1  he  state  land  laws  should  at  once  be  amend- 
ed to  prevent  the  sale  of  any  state  lands  at  less 
than  a  designated  price  per  acre.  At  present 
they  may  be  sold  by  state  officials  at  an}'  price. 
The  state  should  be  required  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  material  on  the  land  before  this  price  is 
fixed.  At  present  the  state  never  knows  w'lat 
it  sells.  Reform  of  the  state  land  laws  is  im- 
peratively necessary.  Let  us  work  for  corrective 
legislation  at  the  state  capital  this  winter." 

Michigan's    Man-Made    Deserts. 

Carl  E.  Schmidt  spoke  as  follows: 
"Some  25  to  30  years  ago,  when  a  young  man. 
I  traveled  through  the  State  of  Michigan  buying 
up  raw  furs.  This  business  took  me  from  one  end 
of  the  state  to  the  other,  and  where  railroads  wer£ 
not  available,  stage  coaches,  boats  and  private 
rigs  had  to  be  used.  In  those  days  I  made  the 
trip  from  Saginaw  to  old  Mackinac,  and  it  was 
possible  to  practically  travel  every  mile  of  the 
distance  in  the  shade.  Five  years  ago  I  took  a 
trii  to  the  far  west,  and  spent  some  days  on  the 
deserts  of  North  America.  My  first  impressions 
of  the  desert  lands  were  that  they  were  the  most 
monotonous,  the  most  hideous  and  repellant  thing 
that  could  be  found,  but  after  a  few  days  I  found 


that  even  its  plant  life  was  interesting,  and  its 
animal  life,  though  hideous,  still  fascinating,  and 
I  could  understand  why  some  of  the  desert  riders 
loved  their  stretches  of  land  with  the  same 
warmth  that  the  sailor  loves  his  blue  ocean. 

Later  my  travels  took  me  through  Michigan 
again,  practically  over  the  same  ground  that  I 
had  passed  25  or  :tO  years  before,  and  my  heart 
was  filled  with  sorrow  at  the  view  presented.  No 
desert,  no  matter  how  forlorn,  can  equal  in  mel- 
ancholy the  man-made  deserts  of  Michigan,  and 
at  that  time  the  thought  occurred  to  me  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  give  back  to  our  state 
our  grand  forests  that  had  once  clothed  it  with 
its  verdure.  A  closer  investigation  of  the  subject 
brought  me  to  realize  that  there  were  three  im- 
portant steps  to  be  taken  to  make  this  possible. 
First,  to  prevent  our  state  from  selling  its  lands, 
and  by  this  I  mean  such  lands  as  are  not  suited 
for  agricultural  purposes,  at  a  minimum  price  of 
let  us  say,  $5  per  acre.  Arizona,  Wyoming  and 
other  western  states,  now  have  a  minimum  price 
of  $10  per  acre  on  their  lands,  whereas  ours  are 
advertised  in  magazines,  etc.,  and  offered  at 
prices  ranging  from  75  cents  to  $2.50  per  acre. 
With  this  minimum  price  for  the  ground,  the 
value  of  wdiatever  timber  remains  on  it  to  be 
estimated  and  added  to  this  price,  would  at  least 
keep  some  of  these  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  state, 
or  if  they  were  sold  an  equitable  price  would  be 
received.  The  State  of  Michigan  is  now  spending 
for  advertising  and  .clerk  hire  approximately 
$165.000  ner  year,  and  this  expenditure  results  in 
a  sale  of  an  average  of  $60.000  worth  of  lands. 
Now  I  would  propose  that  the  money  thus  spent 
be  utilized  in  reforestizing  such  lands  in  our  state 
as  are  unsuited  for  agricultural  purposes.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  state  should  pass  an  equitable 
tax  bill ;  as  it  is  at  present,  the  trees  on  the  land 
are  counted  as  real  estate  and  this  feature  of  our 
tax  bill  makes  it  prohibitive  for  private  persons 
to  reforest  their  lands.  That  reforestizing  is 
practical  can  best  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
older  European  countries.  Frederick  the  Great 
introduced  the  system  in  Germany,  and  this  sys- 
tem is  practically  the  one  in  operation  today. 
While  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  modus  operandi,  the  re- 
sults will  probably  strike  you  forcibly.  The 
Kingdom  of  Wnrtemberg  consists  of  about  prac- 
tically all  of  our  Michigan  so-called  plains.  Of 
these  lands,  485,000  acres  have  been  reforestized. 
The  profits  upon  these  485,000  acres  have  been 
in  the  last  year  $2,450  000.  Now  when  you  con- 
sider that  Michigan  has  about  six  million  acres 
which  could  be  utilized  in  the  same  manner  by  a 
very  simple  process  of  multiplication  you  will  find 
that  an  income  of  $25,000,000,  or  even  $30,000,000, 
is  not  beyond  reason. 

Forestry  Meeting. 

To  the  members  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  As- 
sociation and  citizens  interested  in  forestry:  The 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  As- 
sociation is  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade,  in 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  November  27  and  28,  1906.  Sessions 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  at  10  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  and 
at  8  p.  m. ;  and  on  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m.  Public 
addresses  by  our  best  authorities  will  be  given 
at  these  sessions  on  different  aspects  of  the  Mich- 
igan Forestry  Problem. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings and  encourage,  by  your  presence,  the  move- 
ment for  the  adoption  by  this  State  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  comprehensive  state  policy  in  forestry. 

The  regular  business  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  which 
time  formal  action  will  be  taken  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
association,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Come,  and  bring  one  or  more  friends — we  need 
your  help ! 

Send  your  name  immediately  to  Mr.  John  Ihl- 
der,  of  Grand  Rapids,  so  that  he  can  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  your  stay. 

HENRY  G.   STEVENS, 
JOHN  H.  BISSELL,  Secretary. 

President. 
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Forestry   Commission's   Work. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Commission  met  at 
Lansing  October  31.  The  greater  part  of  the 
meeting  was  taken  up  with  matters  concerning 
the  Michigan  forest  reserves  in  Roscommon  and 
Crawford  counties.  In  his  preliminary  report 
Warden  Roth  discussed  the  work  of  the  past 
season  and  the  present  condition  of  the  reserves 
The  principal  items  of  work  reported  were:  The 
proteetiiin.  especially  against  tire,  of  the  entire 
tract  of  three  townshins ;  the  sun'cy  of  over  36 
sections  of  land ;  the  construction  of  some  much 
needed  roads,  and  the  clearing  of  over  30  miles 
of  fire  lines. 

The  protection  of  these  lands,  though  they  are 
in  the  ordinary  cut  and  burned-over  condition  and 
therefore  difficult  from  the  fire-protection  stand- 
point, has  thus  far  been  accomplished  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  less  than  one  cent  per  acre.  This  proves 
conclusively  what  may  be  done  in  this  the  most 
important  direction  in  our  forestry  work  in  the 
state.  It  shows  how  utterly  indefensible  it  is  to 
allow  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  forest 
property  without  any  protection  of  any  kind,  es- 
pecially now  when  every  kind  of  wood  material 
is  valuable  and  growing  more  and  more  so  every 
day.  Surely  the  state  should  be  able  to  bring 
about  some  change  in  this  situation  for  most 
owners  of  wood  lands  would  gladly  co-operate 
and  do  their  share. 

The  survey  work  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
three  seasons  was  done  mostly  by  students  of 
forestry  from  both  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  Agricultural  College.  In  this  work  all  of 
the  old  section  lines  are  re-located,  blazed  and 
supplied  with  monuments,  and  the  interior  of 
•  each  section  is  examined,  mapped  and  described 
each  section  bein<?  treated  as  made  up  of  eight 
lots  (2  forties  each).  This  work  is  done  in  parties 
of  two  or  three,  every  forty  is  traversed  along 
two  lines,  and  both  a  topographic  map  and  a  full 
land  and  timber  description  results.  These  field 
notes  are  worked  up  lately  by  the  students  at 
'the  university  under  the  direction  of  the  warden 
This  work  is  now  practically-  completed,  a  small 
corner,  largely  outside  holdings,  remaining  still 
undone.  The  necessity  of  this  work  is  commonly 
underrated.  A  single  illustration  will  serve  to 
make  this  necessity  clear.  In  manv  parts  of  the 
reserve  there  are  quantities  of  old  charred  pine 
stubs  and  dead  cedar  which  were  killed  by  fires 
years  ago.  Much  of  this  material  is  still  suffi- 
ciently sound,  so  that  the  neighboring  farmers 
make  wages  by  getting  it  out.  At  the  same  time 
the  material  is  reallv  a  menace  to  the  reserves, 
since  fires  are  more  liable  to  occur  in  such  places 
and  are  verv  difficult  to  combat.  For  this  reason 
chiefly,  the  Commission  sell  this  dead  timber  when- 
ever abdications  are  made  for  it. 

Suppose  the  application  reads  for  the  dead  pine 
and  cedar  in  a  certain  part  of  a  certain  section, 
how  is  the  ranger,  who  looks  after  the  reserve,  to 
know  exactly  where  this  is?  There  are  no  lines, 
no  roads,  no  fences,  no  neighbors ;  and  yet  if  he 
allows  careless  cutting,  the  man  may  cut  on 
lands  which  do  not  belong  to  the  reserve  at  all 
and  the  state  would  be  guilty  of  trespass.  To 
avoid  this,  he  must  survev ;  but  this  requires  outfit, 
and  help  and  time,  and  costs  money.  A  few  years 
later  these  same  lines  need  to  be  looked  up  for 
reasons  of  a  trespass  and  later  on  again,  because 
of  some  fire  which  should  be  properly  reported. 
In  short,  every  time  the  ranger  has  something  to 
do  with  these  lands  he  must  survey  and  spend 
time  and  labor  and  money  to  do  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  warden  and  the  commission  never  know 
really  what  they  have.  For  this  reason  the  law 
creating  the  reserves  very  properly  prescribed 
that  these  lands  shall  be  examined  or  sun  <  \  i  d, 
and  it  is  in  keeping  with  this  provision  that  the 
work  was  done.  If  work  of  this  kind  had  to  be 
done  by  regular  land  surveyors  the  cost  would  be 
considerable,  ("yet  still  well  worth  the  doing)  but 
in  this  case  where  well  informed,  active  young 
men  are  willing  to  do  it  for  sake  of  the  experi- 
ence and  practically  no  pay  ($20  per  month)  the 
cost  of  this  work  is  small,  its  value  great  and 
permanent. 

The  road   building  done  by  the  commission  is 


restricted  to  such  enterprises  as  insure  more  ready 
access  of  all  parts  of  the  reserves  in  the  patrol 
and  protective  work. 

1  he  fire  Hues,  while  nothing  new  in  themselves 
are  new  for  this  region  and  are  the  first  syste- 
matic effort  in  Michigan  to  "fight  fire  before  fire 
exists,"  as  one  of  the  workmen  apply  spoke  of  the 
work.  "I  hese  lines,  so  far  built,  are  located  on  the 
section  lines,  a  few,  on  "quarter  lines" ;  they  are 
strips  of  land  about  one  rod  wide  cleared  and 
plowed  like  ordinary  plow  land.  That  these  lines 
are  not  continued  through  swamps  is  self  evident. 
So  far  over  30  miles  of  these  lines  have  been 
constructed,  and  they  form  a  fairly  complete- 
barrier  around  all  lands  in  the  Northern  Reserve 
near  Higgins  Lake,  besides  dividing  a  portion  of 
this  district  into  smaller  blocks.  It  is  evident 
that  any  ordinary  surface  fire  will  stop  at  any  of 
these  lines  unless  a  heavy  wind  during  especially 
warm  weather  drives  the  fire.  But  even  in  this 
case  (always  the  exception)  the  fire  can  readily 
be  fought  without  any  great  crew  of  men,  by 
back-tires  started  along  one  of  these  fire  lines.  A 
boy  can  do  more  work  with  these  lines,  than 
could  a  dozen  men  without  them. 

Another  subject  of  discussion  which  came  be- 
fore the  commission,  was  a  number  of  applica- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  green  tamarack  timber. 
Since  no  green  timber  of  any  kind  has  thus  far 
been  sold  on  the  reserves  the  matter  called  for 
special  deliberation  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
refuse  all  applications  thus  far  submitted  on  the 
ground  that  the  price  offered  (about  $2  per  1.0110 
•ft.  p.  m.)  was  entirely  below  the  real  value  of  the 
material. 

The  warden  also  reported  the  continuation  of 
the  co-operative  work  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  the  willingness  of  the  forest 
service  to  supply  seeds  of  different  species  of  trees 
for  further  experiment  in  re-Stocking  bare  lands. 

The  warden  further  submitted  a  set  of  beau- 
tiful photographs,  representing  seed  bed,  nursery 
and  general  forestry  work  in  Germany.  These 
photographs  were  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Knechtel,  for- 
ester to  the  New  York  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  who  was  sent  to  Germany  for  the 
special  purpose  of  gathering  information  and  il- 
lustrations. They  are  one  of  the  finest  sets  of 
the  kind  and  were  donated  by  the  Forest,  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  to  the  Michigan  Forestry 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
New  York  Commission  was  taken. 


SECOND  GROWTH  VALUABLE. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Toviola  station  and  running 
through  Ongie,  Brock  and  other  homesteads  in 
Houghton  county,  are  forests  of  hemlock,  mapie 
and  other  woods,  which  would  give  a  source  of 
timber  supply  for  some  years  to  come.  A  good 
portion  of  the  pine  has  already  been  removed  from 
these  lands,  but  of  the  other  woods  alone  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  pro- 
curable. Millions  of  feet  of  line  logs  could  be 
secured  with  little  trouble. 

In  some  places  where  lumbering  operations 
were  conducted  years  ago  a  second  growth  of 
timber  has  reached  a  stage  of  development  which 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  trie  land.  The  land 
has  never  been  visited  by  forest  fires  and  conse- 
quently the  timber  is  in  the  finest  possible  con- 
dition. 


FOR   THE    SWEET   TOOTH. 

Ten  years  ago  American  imports  of  chocolate 
and  cocoa,  crude  and  manufactured,  were  valued 
at  some  $3,000.000.  They  are  now  worth  nearly 
$10,000,000.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  sup- 
ply comes  in  a  crude  state.  Much  the  larger 
part  of  the  cocoa  import  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chocolate,  which  is  only  cocoa  mixed 
with  sugar  and  some  flavoring  extract  like  cinna- 
mon or  vanilla. 

The  world's  crop  of  cocoa,  or  cacao,  is  150,000 
tons  a  year,  and  the  United  States  takes  more 
than  one-tilth  of  it.  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  both 
Furope  and  the  United  States.  Ecuador  leads  as 
a  producer;  Brazil  is  second  and  St.  Thomas 
third.  Trinidad,  Santo  Domingo  and  Venezuela 


are    also    large    purveyors    to    the    world's    sweet 
tooth. 

'I  he  use  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  as  table  drinks 
is  growing,  but  the  long  jump  in  imports  is  due! 
mainly  to  the  increased  sale  of  chocolate  in  the! 
form  of  candies  and  confections.  A  few  manu- 
facturers maintain  their  prices  for  superior  prepa- 
rations, and  there  are  many  more  persons  than; 
there  were  ten  years  ago  who  can  afford  to  buy 
the  choicer  grades.  The  cheaper  qualities  are  now' 
made  at  prices  which  put  them  within  the  reach 
of  millions,  and  the  millions  evidently  reach. 

LUMBERING    IN    MENOMINEE. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary labor  for  the  operations  in  the  woods,  the 
output  of  timber  for  the  season  of  I!)0ii-o7  in  :\,t- 
nominee  county  will  be  larger  than  that  of  the 
previous  winter. 

The  mills  of  Menominee  rely  for  their  timber 
upon  individual  jobbers.  These  as  a  rule  have 
men  that  the  larger  jobbers  can  not  get.  their 
relatives,  sons  and  others  that  would  not  go  into 
a  large  lumbering  camp.  The  Spies  Lumber  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  J.  W.  Wells  and  the  Penin- 
sula I! ox  and  Lumber  Company,  are  buying  all 
of  their  timber  from  these  small  jobbers  and  will 
secure  as  much  of  their  timber  for  their  next 
^eason's  run  as  they  ever  did. 

Crawford  &  Sons  at  Cedar  River  are  the  largest 
operators   in   the   country   outside   of   the   city   of 
Menominee.     The  firm  has  been  logging  all  sum- 
mer  and   its   skidding   is   well    under   way   at   the 
present    time.      The    annual    output    of    Crav 
&  Sons  is  about  20000,000  feet  of  him!" 
a  large  output  of  shingles  from  their  shingle  mill. 

The  transfer  of  the  Cedar  River  Land  and 
Lumber  Company's  holding  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  to  the  Oliver  Mining  Company,  will 
bring  renewed  activity  to  the  village  of  Spaldinjj 
where  the  mill  is  located. 

The  Mashek  Lumber  Companv  will  also  npei- 
nte  extensively  this  winter  having  extended  (lie 
logging  railway  several  miles  during  the  last  sea- 
son. 

Nadeau  Bros,  and  Ira  Carley  will  put  in  or 
Hermansville,  will  put  in  the  same  amount  of 
timber  this  winter  as  formerly. 

Nadeau  rBos.  and  Ira  Carley  will  put  in  or 
buy  all  the  timber  that  is  on  the  market  in  their 
territory,  but  will  have  some  competition  from 
Pefrizo  &  Sons  of  Dagge'tt,  who  will  stock  the 
mill  of  the  old  Lillie  Lumber  Company  purchased 
by  them,  at  Talbot. 


FARM    LANDS   GOING   UP. 

Farm  lands  in  the  United  States  have  risen  in 
value  more  than  :W  per  cent,  since  1900.  This  is 
the  average  rise  for  the  whole  country. 

In  the  South  Central  States  the  increase  has 
been  40  per  cent,  in  the  Western  States  4o  per 
cent,  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  3li  per  cent,  :md 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  13  per  cent. 

Cotton     land     showed     the     greatest     inc: 
amounting  to   48   per  cent.     Hay  and  grain   land 
advanced    )!•">    per   cent,    and    stock    farms    '•>{    per 
cent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  the  increase : 

Rural  free  delivery,  electric  railways  and  good 
roads. 

The  movement  of  townspeople  to  the  country. 

The  pressure  of  population  and  the  scarcity  of 
free  land. 

Better  ami  cheaper  transportation  and  mrirkcS 
facilities. 

Better  cultural  methods,  resulting  in  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  itself,  by  draining,  fencing,  bet- 
ter fertilization,  etc. 


VALUABLE    LOG. 

A  big  black  walnut  log  was  recently  fished  from 
the  bed  of  an  old  mill  pond  near  the  North  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Co.'s  plant,  at  Bay  City,  and  was 
sawed  into  lumber  at  Margrave's  mill.  The  log 
produced  a  small  fortune,  as  black  walnut  is  at 
a  big  premium.  Considerable  amounts  used  to  be 
cut  up  by  some  of  the  Bay  City  mills  handling 
hardwood,  one  being  located  at  the  pond  in  ques- 
tion. There  are  undoubtedly  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  walnut  still  in  the  river. 
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Passing  of  Cork  Pine. 

Referring  to  the  recent  sale  of  a  bunch  of  100 
cork  pine  trees,  located  in  Elkton  township,  Tus- 
cola  county,  E.  D.  Cowles,  the  veteran  lumber 
statistician  of  the  Saginaw  Valley,  says  in  the 
Bay  City  Tribune  that  this  tract  is  undoubted!) 
the  last  of  the  famous  Cass  river  cork  pine.  In 
its  day  the  pine  lumber  from  this  stream  had  no 
equal  in  all  the  world  and  when  the  lumbering 
on  the  stream  was  at  its  best  the  product  brought 
the  highest  price  of  any  produced  in  the  west. 
And  yet  in  1858  Cass  river  cork  pine  logs  were 
sold  in  the  Saginaw  valley  market  at  $2.50,  $4 
and  $5  a  thousand  feet,  nothing  containing  a  knot 
being  accepted  and  logs  must  scale  at  least  18 
inches  at  the  top.  Such  lumber  as  those  logs 
produced  would  bring  on  the  market  today  close 
to  $100  a  thousand. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  lumbering  on  Cass  river 
covers  a  period  of  70  years,  and  during  that 
period  the  finest  growth  of  cork  pine  timber  in 
the  United  States  has  been  swept  away  and  one 
of  the  finest  agricultural  sections  of  the  state  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  dark 
green  forests.  Cass  river  was  not  so  prolific  of 
timber  as  many  other  Michigan  streams  yet  it 
•made  a  respectable  showing  and  its  name  and 
fame  in  point  of  quality  will  live  as  long  as  the 
annals  of  Michigan  lumbering  are  preserved. 
The  first  pine  logs  cut  on  Cass  river  to  stock  a 
saw  mill  was  in  1S36.  In  that  year  Perry  &  Kurd 
built  a  saw  mill  on  Perry  creek,  near  the  village 
of  Tuscola,  the  stream  being  a  tributary  of  Cass 
river.  Subsequently  E.  W.  Perry  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  partner  and  continued  operations. 

The  mill  was  constructed  primarily  to  supply 
the  local  demand  for  lumber,  that  section  be- 
ginning to  attract  settlers,  but  even  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  mill  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  locality  and  as  the  stock 
accumulated  Mr.  Perry  sought  means  to  get  it  to 
market.  Cass  river  at  that  time  was  obstructed 
by  driftwood  and  snags,  and  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  clear  the  stream  Mr.  Perry  made 
up  and  ran  the  lumber  down  the  stream  in  the 
form  of  small  cribs,  that  being  prior  to  the  in- 
auguration of  log  rafting,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Saginaw  with  the  greater  portion  of  his 
stock,  where  a  cargo  of  60,000  feet  was  loaded 
on  the  schooner  Loraine,  Captain  Pool,  and  ship- 
ped to  Cleveland  where  it  was  sold  and  Perry 
received  his  pay.  In  isn9  he  shipped  another 
cargo  to  Detroit,  but  before  he  got  returns  the 
bankrupt  law  of  1840  became  effective  and  the 
purchaser  of  the  lumber  paid  for  it  in  a  bank- 
rupt's notice. 

The  first  saw  logs  of  any  amount  rafted  down 
Cass  river  was  in  the  spring  of  1847.  The  previ- 
ous year  Curtis  Emerson,  a  gentleman  named 
Rockwood  and  James  Eldridge,  bought  the  old 
yellow  mill  just  below  the  site  of  the  present  city 
hall  at  Saginaw,  and  in  the  fall  sent  an  experi- 
enced Maine  lumberman  named  Daggett  up  Cass 
river  to  make  selections  of  timber  which  it  was 
proposed  to  purchase  and  stock  the  mill.  Dag- 
gett went  over  the  territory  and  returned  with  a 
doleful  story  to  the  effect  that  there  was  not 
enough  timber  available  on  Cass  river  to  furnish 
logs  for  a  saw  mill  to  run  three  years,  and  yet 
27  years  later  there  was  more  than  100,000,000 
feet  of  saw  logs  rafted  out  of  Cass  river  in  a 
single  season.  But  Mr.  Daggett  found"  a  patch 
of  timber  which  he  said  would  furnish  logs  for 
the  mill  for  one  season  so  it  was  purchased,  a 
road  was  cut  to  the  timber,  camp  started  and 
logging  began.  The  camp  was  located  within  80 
rods  of  the  site  of  the  present  court  house  at 
Caro.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  hauling 
supplies  to  that  camp  were  herculean.  Every 
pound  of  feed  for  man  and  beast  had  to  be  toted 
from  Saginaw,  one-half  of  the  way  through 
a  dense  wilderness  with  only  a  rough  road  cut 
through.  There  was  no  baled  hay  those  days 
and  by  the  time  a  load  of  loose  hay  had  been 


toted  through  the  woods  the  limbs  of  the  trees 
had  pulled  away  a  good  portion  thereof. 

But  the  early  woodsman  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion and  a  good  stock  of  the  famous  cork  pine 
of  the  Cass  was  put  into  the  stream  and  in  the 
spring  floated  down  to  Saginaw,  where  it  was 
manufactured  into  lumber.  During  the  season 
of  1S47  a  full  cargo  of  this  lumber  was  shipped 
by  Eldridge  &  Co.,  to  C.  P.  Williams  &  Co.,  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  It  was  the  first  full  cargo  of  clear 
white  pine  lumber  that  ever  reached  the  Albany 
market  and  the  fame  of  Cass  river  cork  pine 
was  established. 

Following  this  a  number  of  small  saw  mills 
were  erected  along  Cass  river  and  Saginaw  and 
Bay  City  mill  owners  bought  timber  and  lum- 
bered on  the  stream,  running  the  logs  down  to 
their  mills.  In  1862  John  G.  Hubinger  was  oper- 
ating a  small  water  mill  at  Frankenmuth  and 
Hubinger  Bros,  operate  a  small  custom  saw  mill 
there  at  the  present  time,  which  supplies  the 
local  demand  for  hardwood  lumber,  the  pine 
having  long  since  disappeared.  Hidley  &  Robin- 
son at  Bridgeport  operated  a  saw  mill  in  1863 
which  manufactured  4,000,000  feet.  Then  there 
was  Heartt's  saw  mill  at  Wahjamega,  the  A. 
Watrous  mill  at  Watrousville ;  Townsend  North's 
saw  mill,  and  Bunnell  &  Bishop's  mill  at  Vassar, 
all  being  of  limited  capacity,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  first  mentioned  having  an  ag- 
gregate season  capacity  of  not  to  exceed  5.000,000 
feet.  The  product  of  these  mills  mostly  found  a 
market  at  Bay  City  and  Saginaw. 

The  Huron  Log  Booming  Co.  was  organized 
in  1864  to  raft  and  deliver  the  log  output  of  Cass 
river,  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  logs 
could  be  handled  by  organized  effort  much  more 
effectively  and  economically.  This  company 
wound  up  its  operations  in  the  early  eighties  and 
later  individuals  rafted  their  own  stock,  the  pine 
having  been  pretty  well  cleaned  away  by  1885. 
From  1864  to  1891  inclusive,  there  was  rafted  out 
of  Cass  river  883.000,000  feet  of  saw  logs.  From 
1846  to  1864  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
200,000,000  feet  of  logs  were  cut  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  this  stream  and  either  rafted  down 
or  manufactured  at  various  points  on  the  river. 
Since  1891  the  output  has  been  almost  exclusively 
hemlock  and  hardwood  and  has  not  exceeded 
5,000,000  feet  in  a  single  season,  ranging  from 
1,500,000  to  3,000,000  feet,  although  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  feet  have  been  manufactured  an- 
nually at  small  mills  up  the  river.  The  coming 
winter  it  is  calculated  about  3,000,000  feet  of  tim- 
ber will  be  secured. 

From  the  inception  of  lumbering  in  the  Cass 
river  region  to  date  there  has  been  cut  approxi- 
mately one  billion,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  feet  of  lumber.  The  largest  output  in  a 
single  year  was  in  1873,  when  100,458,140  feet  of 
logs  were  rafted  out. 


LIMITS    OF    FIRE    INSURANCE. 

In  a  fire  insurance  policy  the  sum  insured  mere- 
ly marks  the  maximum  liability  accepted  by  the 
insurance  company  and  determines  the  premium 
to  be  paid;  it  is  not  in  any  way  admitted  by  the 
insurance  office  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  the 
property  insured. 

If  I  have  a  life  policy  for  £5,000,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  my  heirs  can,  on 
proof  of  my  death  and  their  title,  receive  over 
the  counter  at  least  £5,000 ;  possibly  more,  if 
there  are  any  bonuses.  If  I  have  a  ship  and  I  in- 
sure her  at  Lloyds  or  with  marine  insurance  com- 
panies for  £5,000,  I  can  recover  the  full  £5,000 
at  once  should  my  ship  be  totally  lost. 

But  if  I  insure  my  house  against  fire  for  £.">,- 
000  I  cannot'  recover  £5.000  unless  it  should 
happen  that  I  can  prove  the  house  to  be  worth 
fullv  that  sum.  All  that  I  am  entitled  to  demand 
is  the  actual  value  of  my  house  immediaU'lv  be- 
fore it  was  burned,  and  I  must  give  every  assist- 
ance to  the  insurance  company  in  order  that  the 
actual  value  may  be  justly  determined. 

By  statute  the  insurance  company  has  the 
power  to  reinstate  that  house  as  far  as  the  sum 
insured  will  go  instead  of  paying  me  anything, 
and  third  parties  interested  also  have  the  right  to 
call  upon  the  insurance  office  to  rebuild  my  hor.-e. 

In  practice,  compensation  is  usually  agreed  and 


paid  in  cash  without  recourse  on  either  side  to 
tlie  right  of  reinstatement,  but  in  o  case  am  I 
entitled  to  more  than  the  actual  value  of  :,iy  ,iouse 
as  it  existed  just  before  the  fire. 

"HONOR  AMONG  THIEVES." 

"Honor  among  thieves!"  a  Wall  street  broker 
snorted  contemptuously.  "Of  course,  there  isn't 
any.  And  it  doesn't  matter  whether  one  is  talking 
of  common  pickpockets  or  of  those  sharp  fel- 
lows that— get  their  money  some  other  way. 

"Let  me  tell  you  an  instance  I  heard 'of  this 
afternoon.  There  are  two  men  who  while  they 
are  not  partners,  have  joint  control  of  a  large 
business.  One  of  them  got  mixed  up  in  a  min- 
ing company  out  west  somewhere. 

"He  put  $20,000  into  it  before  he  found  out  that 
it  was  no  good.  It  nearly  made  him  sick  abed 
when  he  knew  the  truth,  but  he  didn't  say  a  word 
to  his  associate. 

"On  the  contrary  he  suddenly  became  abso- 
lutely non-communicative  about  his  mining  ven- 
ture; so  much  so  that  his  friend  suspected  that 
something  was  up.  Pretty  soon  Jones,  we'll  call 
him,  the  owner  of  the  mining  stock,  began  to 
ask  the  stenographer  to  stay  after  hours  so  as  to- 
dictate  letters  to  the  managers  of  the  mine.  These 
letters  he  always  insisted  upon  mailing  himself 
after  they  had  been  copied  in  a  private  letter  book 
which  he  kept  locked  in  his  own  particular  safe. 

"Brown,  his  associate,  noticed  all  this  and  tried 
to  pump  the  stenographer,  but  it  did  no  good. 
One  night  he  had  to  return  to  his  office  for  some 
paper  that  he  had  forgotten,  and.  glancing  around, 
saw  Jones's  private  letter  book  lying  on  the  table. 

"The  temptation  was  too  much  for  him  and 
he  took  a  hurried  glance  through  it.  He  saw 
numberless  allusions  to  the  discovery  of  a  bon- 
anza, untold  millions  in  sight;  got  to  keep  it  quiet 
until  everything  was  arranged  and  all  the  stock 
corraled,  etc. 

"That  was  enough  for  Brown.  He  never  said 
a  word  to  Jones  next  day,  but  quietly,  very  quiet- 
ly, went  to  work  and  started  to  buy  all  the  stock 
in  Jones'  mine  that  he  could  get  hold  of.  He  found 
that  one  curb  broker  was  the  only  one  that 
seemed  to  know  anything  about  it  and  that  the 
stock  was  firm  at  above  par. 

"Little  by  little  he  got  the  stock  in  during  the 
next  four  weeks.  In  all  that  time  he  went  down 
to  the  office  at  night  just  twenty-four  times  and 
found  Jones's  letter  book  carelessly  left  out  just 
twice. 

"Jones's  letters  told  the  manager  that  some  one 
was  trying  to  get  control  of  the  stock,  accused 
him  of  bad  faith  and  so  on.  At  any  rate  it  con- 
firmed Brown  in  the  belief  that  he  was  going  to 
make  a  pot  of  money,  and  he  kept  on  buying 
mining  stock  until  he  had  about  $50,000  planted. 

"He  was  beginning  to  get  feverish,  but  didn't 
dare  ask  his  business  associate  anything  about 
the  property  for  fear  of  exciting  suspicion.  One 
morning  he  got  down  to  the  office  late  after  a  bad 
night  of  worry.  When  he  opened  the  door  and 
said  good  morning  to  Jones,  Jones's  face  was 
wreathed  in  smiles. 

"'What's  up?"  says  Brown.  'You're  as  chip- 
per as  a  spring  lamb ' 

"  'Matter,'  answers  Jones,  with  a  gurgling  laugh. 
'You  remember  that  Mixed  Ale  Consolidated  Min- 
ing and  Smelting  Company  that  I  told  you  about 
putting  some  money  into  a  while  ago  ?  Well,  I 
thought  I  was  bumped  good  and  hard  on  that 
deal,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  write  'Finis : 
Good-by,'  on  the  account  in  my  private  ledger 
some  sucker  comes  along  and  little  by  little  gets 
hold  of  all  my  stock.  I  reluctantly  parted  with 
the  last  share  of  it  yesterday  and  instead  of  be- 
ing out  $'20,000  I  am  ahead  just  $30,000  on  the 
deal.  More  power  to  him,  whoever  he  is !  I  wish 
iiim  joy  with  his  Mixed  Ale.' 
"'Why,  isn't  the  property  all  right?' 
"  'All  right !  Why,  they  put  a  shot  of  dynamite 
;n  the  pay  streak  a  while  ago  and  blew  all  trace 
of  it  into  kingdom  come.  About  the  only  use  that 
the  owner  could  make  of  the  shaft  now  would  be 
to  fall  down  it  and  break  his  neck.' 

"Brown    turned    pale.      He    swallowed   hard    a 

Few   times,   turned   on   his   heel   without   a   word 

ind  entered  his  own  office  and  slammed  the  door. 

don't  know  what  he  said  or  thought  when  he 

was  alone,  but  you  can  imagine." 
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THE    COMING    CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVEN- 
TION. 

From  the  Michigan  Investor. 
From  the  controversy  which  is  now  going  on 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  relative  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  street  railway  company  operating 
in  that  city  shall  continue  to  serve  the  public, 
several  interesting  lessons  can  be  drawn  by  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  cor- 
porate investment  in  this  state.  The  conditions 
are  that  the  street  railway  company  is  approach- 
ing the  end  of  its  franchise  rights  upon  certain  of 
its  lines,  while  it  has  many  years  of  use  of  the 
streets  upon  which  its  other  lines  are  operated. 
Meeting  the  demands  of  the  people  for  a  revision 
of  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  doing  business  it 
has  agreed  with  the  mayor  of  the  city,  as  the 
highest  executive  officer  available,  to  accept  cer- 
tain reductions  in  its  income  and  assume  addi- 
tional burdens  in  the  way  of  taxation  as  a  con- 
sideration for  the  extension  of  its  expiring  rights 
to  the  same  date  when  the  rest  of  its  rights  expire. 
Forthwith  all  the  pent-up  sentiment  of  distrust 
in  corporations,  all  the  anxiety  of  politicians  in- 
capable of  creating  a  new  issue,  and  fearful  that 
they  will  lose  out  when  the  old  issue  which  they 
have  memorized  disappeared;  all  the  grasping 
anxiety  of  newspaper  proprietors  whose  stock  in 
trade  is  the  making  of  public  distrust,  are  launch- 
ed upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  street  railway 
company.  Anyone  who  assaults  the  integrity  of 
its  property  is  a  patriot.  Anyone  who  seeks  to 
defend  it  is  a  public  enemy.  The  Republican  can- 
didate for  mayor,  who  happens  to  be  the  gentle- 
man who  attacked  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
from  a  business  standpoint,  is  set  down  in  terms 
which  barely  escape  the  application  of  the  Jaw  of 
libel,  not  specially  from  the  willingness,  rather 
from  the  cowardice  of  his  opponent.  The  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  mayor,  who  has  probnbly 
never  read  a  book  on  political  economy  in  his  life, 
is  heralded  by  another  class  composed  »i  prac- 
tically the  same  persons  as  the  former,  as  being 
the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  wise,  eKpre'tenced, 
and  patriotic,  in  the  political  life  of  Michigan  for 
this  generation.  The  same  elements  which  are  be- 
hind Hearst  in  New  York,  the  same  elements 
which  made  a  fact  out  of  the  mythical  La  Follette 
in  Wisconsin,  the  same  elements  which  made  a 
public  idol  of  Folk  in  Missouri,  have  sifted  out 
of  the  population  of  Detro't  to  become  the  ad- 
herents of  the  political  gentleman  whose  sole  ana 
only  slogan  in  public  life  is  the  destruction  or 
impairment  of  capital  invested  in  public  service 
enterprises.  The  fact  that  he,  himself,  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  some  financial  substance,  who  would 
fight  to  the  finish  if  the  same  outcry  were  let 
loose  against  his  own  property,  neither  disqual- 


ified him  in  his  own  estimation  nor  in  that  of 
his  followers  to  be  the  leader  of  their  propa- 
ganda. 

from  liii-  rather  striking  exhibition  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  worst  sentiments  of  the  community,  of 
an  .itipaal  to  all  the  prejudices  thd'  mediocre 
mein-j  or  Ability  may  have  against  great  means  or 
great  ability,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  by 
the  administrators  of  the  great  properties  which 
have  built  up  the  state  of  Michigan.  The  steam 
railroads,  the  public  service  corporations-  and  the 
great  developers  of  natural  resources  can  learn 
from  the  Detroit  experience  of  the  street  railway 
company  something  of  the  size  and  texture  of  the 
rod  is  in  pickle  for  them  and  which  at  least  some 
disturbing  element  in  the  state  of  Michigan  will 
attempt  to  wield  against  them  when  the  coming 
constitutional  convention  begins  to  be  formed. 

This  is  a  situation  to  which  The  Investor  has 
already  called  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  such  bodies  of 
capital. 

The  seed  which  was  sown  by  Pingree  was  not 
sown  upon  rocky  ground.  There  are  thousands 
of  people  in  Michigan  who  would  be  shocked  if 
they  were  charged  with  Socialistic  tendencies, 
which  represent  the  mildest  form  of  advocacy  of 
destruction  of  property;  but  who  are  in  their 
expressions  even  more  radical  than  the  disciples 
of  the  Nihilistic  Propaganda.  More  than  this, 
there  are  any  number  of  people  in  Michigan  who 
live  in  glass  houses,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  throw 
stones,  entirely  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  return  volley  comes  they  are  quite  likely  to 
find  their  own  glass  disturbed.  By  which,  we 
mean  that  no  public  service  corporation  can 
afford  to  have  one  of  its  representatives  joining 
in  the  public  hue  and  cry  against  the  interests  of 
any  other  public  service  corporation.  The  in- 
terests of  each  and  all  of  them  are  the  same. 
They  are  not,  by  any  matter  of  necessity,  adverse 
to  the  public,  but  they  are,  by  all  means,  adverse 
to  the  sentiment  which  would  destroy  rights  of 
property,  would  impair  the  obligations  of  con- 
tracts and  would  seek  to  disturb  investments 
made  upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  contracts  en- 
tered into  with  municipal  bodies  before  their  legal 
term  of  expiration  had  come, 
of  human  experience,  the  results  of  the  present 

To  those  who  study  this  subject  in  the  light 
propaganda  in  Detroit  cannot  fail  to  be  instruct- 
ing. If  the  street  railway  company  shall  win  in 
its  entirely  proper  agreement  with  the  city,  it 
will  simply  show  that  something  a  little  less  than 
half  of  the  voters  of  Detroit  are  in  favor  of  cor- 
porate destruction.  If  it  shall  lose  it  will  simply 
show  that  something  more  than  half  of  the  voters 
of  that  city  are  opposed  to  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  capital  invested  in  public  service 
enterprises.  In  either  case,  the  warning  will  have 
been  sounded  loud  and  clear  to  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  such  concerns 
to  get  busy  and  see  that  the  public  is  more  thor- 
oughly educated  to  a  conservative  sense  of  justice 
before  the  present  Socialistic  sentiment  becomes 
fixed  in  the  basic  law  of  the  state. 


LOST  SIBERIAN   RAILWAY. 

Near  Irkutsk,  in  Central  Siberia,  is  a  series  of 
rapids  on  the  Angrara  river.  After  many  disas- 
ters, the  river  transport  companies  decided  in  the 
early  '70s  to  build  a  short  railroad  for  trans-ship- 
ment of  freight  around  the  rapids.  The  twelve- 
mile  road  was  probably  the  first  railroad  built  in 
Asia  outside  of  India  and  certainly  the  first  one 
built  in  Northern  Asia. 


There  was  no  regular  service,  about  two  trips 
.each  way  being  made  a  week,  as  cargo  offered. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  roads  through  this 
region  by  the  Russian  government,  traffic  on  this 
part  of  the  river  was  gradually  abandoned  and  the 
railroad  finally  fell  into  disuse.  The  locomotive 
was  acquired  by  a  farmer  to  be  used  once  a  year 
to  drive  a  threshing  machine,  the  cars  were  taken 
off  on  barges  and  towed  away,  and  the  line  aband- 
oned. 

Some  fifteen  years  later,  •  writes  L.  Lpdian,  in 
the  Electrical  Review,  the  locating  engineers  of 
the  Siberian  railroad,  entering  this  part  of  Siberia, 
heard  rumors  of  a  railroad  which  had  existed 
many  years  previously.  This  is  a  vast  region  of 
sierra,  forest,  tundra,  steppe  pnd — here  and  there 
— of  rinc  (untranslatable — literally  "quick  mud") 
and  presented  great  difficulties  for  railroad  con- 
struction. News  of  an  abandoned  line  which  had 
been  successfully  operated  was,  therefore,  re- 
ceived with  much  interest  and  search  was  made 
for  the  road. 

The  freight  sheds  were  finally  discovered  and 
then  the  line  of  the  road  marked  by  the  clearing  in 
the  forest,  but  no  trace  of  the  rails  or  roadbed 
could  be  found.  The  right  of  way  was  much  over- 
grown with  underbrush  and  bordered  with  the 
dense  forest,  was  almost  as  black  and  cold  as  a 
mountain  tunnel,  the  sun  being  just  visible  light- 
ing up  the  topmost  branches  of  the  giant  firs.  The 
railroad  itself  had  completely  disappeared.  Not  a 
rail,  not  a  sleeper,  only  an  occasional  suggestion 
now  and  then  of  what  had  once  been  rude  cross 
drainage  ditches. 

In  an  effort  to  find  the  track,  picks  were  driven 
as  far  as  they  would  go  into  the  earth,  only  to 
bare  masses  of  tangled  roots.  The  railroad  was 
lost.  It  could  not  have  been  burned  up.  because 
there  had  been  no  fires,  nor  stolen  and  carried 
off  piecemeal,  for  the  region  was  totaly  lacking 
in  population.  Moreover,  the  old  freight  houses 
remained  with  their  locks  intact  and  packages  of 
overlooked  goods  in  good  condition  within  them. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  a  case  of  gradual  sub- 
sidence. 

The  unballasted  track  through  the  forest  gradu- 
ally depressed  by  a  few  years'  traffic,  naturally 
became  a  drainage  conduit  for  the  surface  water 
of  the  forest,  rendering  in  time  the  subsoil  spongy 
throughout.  The  significance  of  the  fact  that  the 
line  was  much  overgrown  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
undergrowth  probably  owed  much  of  its  origin 
and  profusion  to  the  taking  root  of  the  submerged 
tree  length  ties.  There  was  never  any  ballast  and 
in  some  unusually  warm  summer  it  is  probable 
that  the  watersoaked  tree  sleepers,  weighted  down 
by  the  cumbrous  pig  iron  rails,  sank  beneath  the 
surface  and  there  sprouted. 


SUSPENDS   NIGHT  OPERATION. 

The  Marais  Lumber  Company's  big  lumber 
and  lath  mill  at  Grind  Marais  has  been  unable 
to  secure  enough  men  to  operate  its  night  shift 
and  as  a  result  the  company  is  forced  to  suspend 
night  operations  entirely.  For  months  past  the 
mill  has  been  operating  short  handed  in  the  hopes 
that  with  the  coming  of  the  fall  season  a  full 
crew  would  be  obtained.  However  the  labor 
market  remains  unchanged,  which  has  brought 
about  the  above  result.  The  suspension  of  the 
Marais  Lumber  Company's  night  shift  nearly 
cuts  that  company's  monthly  payroll  in  two.  and 
the  loss  of  the  same  will  be  felt  by  the  business 
interests.  The  various  lumbering  concerns  oper- 
ating in  the  district  and  just  now  preparing  for 
their  winter's  work  are  also  experiencing  much 
difficulty  in  getting  men. 

After  a.  very  successful  season,  the  Skanee  mill 
operated  by  N.  M.  DeHaas,  of  Marquette,  has 
closed  down.  The  mill  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  several  months  and  a  very  successful 
season  is  reported,  timber  of  many  different  de- 
scriptions being  cut  up  and  manufactured  into 
lumber. 


Wilfred  Bouchi,  who  has  conducted  logging 
operations  in  the  Little  Lake  district  for  some 
years  past,  will  this  year  get  out  pine  near  L'Anse, 
the  crew  making  headquarters  at  one  of  F.  W. 
Read  &  Co.'s  old  camps. 


THE    STATE    REVIEW. 


An  Ideal  Game  Preserve. 

Excepting   only    Yellowstone    Park,    Grand    Is- 
land, in  Lake  Superior,   is   the  largest  and  most 
complete    game    preserve    in    the    United    States 
Nestling   in   the    water   of   the   great   inland   se; 
this  picturesque  native   woodland,   with   its   rock 
bound  shores  is  a  veritable  gem  of  nature. 

Grand  island  resembles  in  shape  a  transpose' 
•outline  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  but  here  th 
similarity  ends.  The  island  contains  but  13,00' 
acres,  or  about  twenty  square  miles.  It  is  tei 
miles  long  and  four  miles  wide. 

In  geological  formation  is  unlike  any  other,  ex 
cept  that  found  at  the  famous  Pictured  Rocks 
on  the  Lake  Superior  shore  a  few  miles  to 
•east. 

It  is  this  legend-laden  spot  whereon  Longfellow 
is  said  to  have  written  his  song  of  Hiawatha 
where  Indians  gathered  annually  for  their  conn 
cils,  where  the  Jesuit  travelers  in  1670  left  unmis 
takable  evidences  of  their  temporary  habitatior 
and  where  in  1787  the  American  Trading  Com 
pany  maintained  its  most  northern  outpost. 

Natural   Woodland   Garden. 

It  is  this  natural  garden  woodland  dotted  wttl 
the  log  cauins  of  trading  days  that  nestles  in  its 
lap  an  inland  lake  stocked  with  the  gamiest  bass 
of  the  northwest. 

Five  years  ago  Grand  Island  passed  into  pos- 
session of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Mining  Company 
Its  unbroken  forests  of  pine  and  hardwood  have 
been  converted  into  a  game  preserve  in  which 
nearly  every  species  of  game  animal  and  birc 
native  to  this  latitude  can  now  be  found  in  its 
native  state.  The  physical  nature  of  the  islanc 
is  especially  favorable  for  the  project. 

Over  half  the  coast  line  is  bounded  by  per- 
pendicular cliffs  rising  to  an  elevation  of  from 
forty  to  350  feet,  above  the  level  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, forming  a  perpetual  barrier  against  escape 
In  some  places  along  the  coast  line  these  minia- 
ture mountain  ranges  are  broken  by  deep  ravines 
and  gulches,  which,  in  most  cases,  are  sequestered 
valleys  of  singular  loveliness. 

Where  these  valleys  open  an  exit  to  the  lake, 
game  fences  have  been  built  to  prevent  the  ani- 
mals from  gaining  access  to  the  mainland  b. 
swimming  the  channel  in  summer  or  crossing 
the  ice  in  the  winter  season.  At  a  point  two  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island,  a  game  fence  twelve  feet  in  height  and 
extending  east  and  west  to  the  shore  line,  has  been 
built,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  8,000  acres  over 
which  the  animals  roam  at  will. 

Natural  Home  for  Caribou. 

Between  two  lofty  ridges  that  traverse  the  is- 
land from  the  north  to  the  south  is  a  dense  cedar 
swamp,  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide  at  its 
broadest  point.  This  is  the  natural  home  of  the 
caribou,  which  feed  upon  the  dry,  glutinous  mix- 
ture commonly  called  reindeer  moss  and  found  in 
great  quantities  in  this  region. 

The  original  herd  of  caribou  was  brought  to 
the  island  three  years  ago  from  Deer  Lake,  New- 
foundland. There  were  five  animals  in  the  herd. 
Like  their  near  realtives,  the  moose,  they  are  slow 
breeders,  but  grow  to  enormous  size.  There  are 
l>r"i>ably  a  score  of  specimens  of  the  moose  family 
on  Grand  Island,  one  of  which  has  attained  its 
full  growth,  now  being  about  fifteen  years  old, 
and  weighing  1,000  pounds.  The  moose  were  im- 
ported from  Canada  and  northern  Minnesota. 

Elk  Abundant  There. 

Other  big  game  in  the  Grand  Island  preserve 
is  a  herd  of  elk.  Originally  it  numbered  eleven 
but  since  brought  to  the  island  three  years  ago  it 
has  largely  increased,  the  elk  being  a  profitable 
breeder. 

During  certain  seasons  of  the  year  men  are  em- 
ployed by  the  company  to  carry  on  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  fox,  mink  and  other  small 
animals  which  prey  upon  the  game  birds.  The 
beaver,  however,  is  allowed  to  propagate,  and 
many  specimens  have  been  brought  to  the  island 
and  given  the  freedom  of  its  several  streams. 
The  native,  or  ruff  grouse,  are  plentiful  in  all 


parts  of  the  preserve,  and  the  spruce  hen,  a  birc 
now  almost  extinct,  is  present  in  great  numbers 
From  Scandinavia  two  years  ago,  the  company 
imported  150  game  birds,  also  members  of  the 
srrouse  family,  and  from  Manitoba  it  secured  ; 
number  of  sharp-tailed  grouse.  The  birds  se 
cured  from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  are  knowi 
as  the  capercailzie  and  orrie.  The  former  is  pos- 
sessed of  habits  much  like  those  of  the  partridgi 
native  to  the  Lake  Superior  region.  There  an 
many  other  specimens  of  game  birds  on  the  is 
land,  among  them  the  English  ring-neck  pheas 
ant,  a  bird  of  highly  colored  plumage,  and  th< 
wild  turkey.  The  latter  were  obtained  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  are  the  most  difficult  of  al 
game  birds  to  propagate. 

The  Capercailize. 

The  capercailzie,  or  "black  game  bird  of  Nor- 
way," is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  game  birds 
in  the  world,  being  very  hardy  and  frequently  at- 
taining a  weight  exceeding  fifteen  pounds,  but 
when  the  birds  are  young  they  are  easy  prey  of 
hawks.  The  birds  are  what  are  known  as  "rang- 
ers" for  the  reason  that  while  in  quest  of  fooc 
they  cover  a  wide  expanse  of  teritory.  During 
periods  of  heavy  snowfall  they  burrow  into  the 
snow  and  remain  until  the  storm  subsides  be- 
fore venturing  out  again.  Their  food  in  winter 
consists  chiefly  of  birch  buds  and  in  summer  they 
catch  mice  and  other  small  animals.  They  are 
rated  as  members  of  the  grouse  family,  and  in 
habits  are  much  like  the  patridge. — Muskegon 
Chronicle. 

Hemp    Growing    in    Michigan. 

That  hemp,  some  day,  and  that  in  the  not  far 
distant  future  will  unquestionably  be  a  common 
crop  throughout  the  upper  peninsula,  and  will  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  industries  that  will  manu- 
facture the  fiber,  is  the  opinion  of  Leo  M.  Geis- 
mar,  superintendent  of  the  state  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Chatham,  Mich. 

Hemp  fiber  is  commercially  used  for  the  best 
grade  of  ropes,  the  backing  of  carpet,  and  the 
weaving  of  other  articles  where  great  strength 
is  required.  At  present  the  domestic  crop  is  al- 
most exclusively  grown  in  Kentucky,  where  the 
plants  reach  an  average  hight  of  about  nine  feet 
and  thrive  best  in  the  so-called  blue  grass  region 
of  that  state. 

In  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  there  are 
more  than  6,000,000  acres  identical  with  the  blue 
grass  lands,  and  experiments  conducted  at  the 
state  farm  the  last  two  years  show  that  the  plant 
will  thrive  in  their  latitude  in  remarkable  man- 
ler. 

Supt.  Geismar  says  he  knows  of  no  cultivated 
crop  which  is  equal  to  hemp  in  hardiness.  Last 
year  he  tested  the  plant  mostly  for  size,  and  was 
rather  surprised  when  the  average  hight  figured 
up  thirteen  feet. 

This  year,  in  order  to  test  its  hardiness  and  its 
ibility  to  ripen  the  seed,  he  planted  the  hemp  very 
early  and  gave  the  plants  ample  room  in  order  to 
nduce  them  to  grow  stout  and  short  with  num- 
erous  branches   for   seed   production.     These   ex- 
jeriments  gave  the  desired  results,  yet  the  plants 
his  season  are  over  twelve  feet  high.     Early  in 
he  spring,  when  the  sprouts  had  attained  a  growth 
of  four  inches,  the  thermometer  one  night  regis- 
ered   eighteen   degrees,   and   as   not  even  the   tip 
of  a  single   leaf  showed   the  effects  of  the  frost 
Supt.    Geismar    thinks    there    can    be    no    further 
question  about  the  hardiness  of  the  plant. 

An  acre  of  hemp,  where  the  distance  from  fac- 
ories_  is  not  too  great,  is  generally  considered 
o  yield  an  average  of  $50;  hence,  as  a  money 
crop,  the  station  b^Jjeves  that  the  plant  will  con- 
stitute a  welcome  addition  for  more  diversified 
arming  throughout  the  upner  peninsula. 

DESERTED  MINING  VILLAGE. 

Hidden  behind  the  precipitous  rocky  bluffs  of 
'oint  Mamainse,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
lerior,  lies  the  once  thriving  village  of  Mamainse, 
o.  g  a  deserted  town  of  former  comfortable 
lomes  and  well-paved  streets.  It  stands  in  the 
riidst  of  a  thick  wood  and  except  for  the  occa- 


sional hunter  or  prospector  it  is  never  visited. 
It  has  some  50  dwelling  houses,  besides  other 
buildings,  nearly  all  constructed  of  fine  white 
pine,  and  a  shaft  house,  stamp  mill  and  reduction 
works. 

Near  the  site  of  this  deserted  town  is  an  old 
and  abandoned  copper  mine,  the  attempt  to  open 
which  explains  the  existence  of  the  village,  the 
last  remaining  vestige  of  the  folly  of  an  English 
corporation,  backed  by  a  mint  of  money.  The 
outcroppings  of  mineral  were  rich,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  showing,  even  before  the  shaft 
was  started  that  was  to  open  the  supposed  cop- 
per deposit,  the  corporation  builded  its  town  and 
stamp  mill  and  reduction  works. 

More  than  a  million  dollars  was  expended  in 
this  way,  and  at  one  time  there  were  more  than 
200  men  on  the  pay  roll.  Money  was  spent  lav- 
ishly. Long  and  beautiful  drives  were  laid  out 
in  the  virgin  forest,  and  a  steamer  line  was  estab- 
lished between  the  town  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
But  copper  was  lacking,  and  the  enterprise  failed 
to  the  dead  loss  of  the  stockholders. 
^  The  corporation  was  called  the  Quebec-Lake 
Superior  Copper  Mining  Company.  Operations 
were  conducted  for  several  years,  and  in  1884 
were  suspended  indefinitely,  since  which  time  the 
town  has  been  abandoned  to  underbrush  and 
weeds.  The  buildings  remain  standing,  denuded 
of  doors  and  windows  and  open  to  the  snows 
and  rains. 

It  was  not  expected  by  the  last  group  of  people 
which  departed  from  the  place  that  the  village 
would  be  deserted;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
houses,  a  systematic  spoliation  was  organized  and 
store  well  stocked  with  goods.  For  a  time 
watchmen  were  employed  to  protect  the  property 
against  thieves,  but  finally  they,  too,  were  re- 
called, and  all  was  abandoned  to  its  fate. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  no  one  was 
left  to  take  care  of  the  .mill,  shops,  store  and 
houses,  a  systematic  spoliation  was  organized  and 
plunder  from  the  town  was  taken  away  by  the 
boatload. 

The  mining  claim,  together  with  the  entire 
tract  of  land,  comprising  6,100  acres,  was  subse- 
quently acquired  by  W.  H.  Plummer,  of  the  Can- 
adian Soo,  in  liquidation  of  a  claim  of  some 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  main  street  of  the  town  is  a  mile  in  length. 
A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  houses 
is  that,  although  never  painted,' they  today  look 
almost  like  new  buildings.  The  quality  of  the 
lumber  used  is  probably  responsible  for  this. 
The  plaster,  too,  remains  white  and  clean,  un- 
cracked  by  the  frost  or  rain.  There  is  not  one 
among  them  that  is  not  quite  as  cleanly  as  the 
ordinary  tenant  house  in  the  cities. 


LUMBER    IS    SOARING. 

The  price  of  pine  lumber  has  been  excessively 
ligh  the  last  three  years  and  yet  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  many  other  woods  have  been  intro- 
duced as  substitutes,  white  pine  still  remains  a 
decided  favorite  and  instead  of  being  forced  down 
)y  substitutes  it  is  steadily  advancing  in  price. 
The  average  price  of  white  pine  lumber  in  first 
lands — that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
— is  $1  and. $2  a  thousand  feet  higher  this  year 
:han  it  was  last.  And  the  next  year  it  is  going 
to  be  higher  still.  A  large  manufacturer  of  white 
)ine  who  resides  in  Bay  City  but  who  is  operating 
n  Canada,  from  which  source  much  of  the  white 
)ine  handled  in  the  Bay  City  trade  comes,  in- 
orms  the  Bay  City  Tribune  that  he  is  contract- 
ng  his  output  for  netx  year  thus  early  and  at  an 
idvance  of  $2  and  $3  a  thousand  feet  over  the 
existing  quotations  for  the  same  grade  of  stock. 
Jot  only  this,  but  all  manufacturers  in  the  Geor- 
ian Bay  district  of  Canada  are  being  importuned 
already  to  contract  their  output  for  next  season 
and  many  have  sold  a  portion  of  their  expected 
output  for  next  season's  delivery  at  a  sharp  ad- 
vance over  present  quotations. 


Pine  lumber  will  doubtless  be  higher  next  year. 
Manufacturers  at  white  pine  supply  points  are 
asking  higher  prices  and  in  some  localities  deal- 
ers are  offering  to  contract  for  the  entire  stock 
cut  next' year  by  some  mill  firms  at  an  advance 
over  present  prices. 
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Michigan  Good  Roads  Association. 

Next  Annual  Meeting  Of  The  Good  Roads  Association  At  Jackson,  January  9  and  10,  1907. 

Officers:  President,  W.  W.  Todd,  Jackssn;  Vicc-President,  H.  W.  Davis,  Lapeer;  Secretary,  R.  J.  Davison,  Flint;  Treasurer,  D.  F.  Ross,  Ypsi- 
lanti.  Executive  and  Legislative  Committee:  B.  Griffin,  Saginaw ;  H.  W.  Grix,  Wayne;  R.  H.  .Fletcher,  Bay;  G.  W.  Gaudy,  Washtenaw ;  E.  D. 
Black,  Genesee.  


Use   Convicts   on   Roads. 

In  an  address  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  John  Craft,  of 
that  city,  said : 

"I  have  studied  for  some  time  the  problem  of 
•working  convicts  on  our  public  roads,  and  they 
have  proved  to  be  the  most  economical  road 
builders  to  be  had.  The  convict  has  long  passed 
the  experimental  stage  for  road-making. 

"Judge  Eave,  of  Georgia,  who  has  twenty  years' 
experience  in  working  convicts  as  road  builders, 
says :  'They  are  the  best  and  cheapest  road  build- 
ers. While  working  convicts  not  a  single  overt 
act  was  committed  or  a  single  child,  woman  or 
man  molested  or  one  dollar's  worth  of  property 
depredated  on.' 

"Mechlenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  has  the 
finest  macadamized  roads  ,and  it  is  being  done 
with  convict  labor.  It  costs  an  average  of  25  cents 
a  day  to  guard,  feed  and  care  for  the  convict 
labor  when  it  is  managed  on  business  principles. 

"As  for  the  convict  himself,  statistics  show  that 
90  per  cent  of  those  who  are  worked  in  the  open 
air,  properly  fed  and  guarded,  return  to  their 
families  and  cease  to  be  a  charge  or  a  menace  to 
the  state,  while  of  those  who  are  kept  in  prison 
or  are  worked  in  mines,  sawmills  or  similar  places, 
85  per  cent  become  hardened  criminals. 

"Xor  do  I  think  it  right  to  put  the  honest 
wage  worker  in  competition  with  the  convict  labor. 
or  the  manufacturing  industry  in  competition  with 
the  one  who  hires  cheap  convict  labor. 

"Indiana  has  more  than  17,000  miles  of  good 
gravel  roads.  1  remember  when  Indiana  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  illiterate  states  in  the  union. 
Today  she  is  prosperous,  and  her  people  are  no 
longer  ignorant,  but  the  state  is  dotted  with  the 
finest  schools  and  colleges. 

"Massachusetts  spends  more  money  than  any- 
other  state  on  her  public  roads.  New.  York  has 
just  voted  to  issue  $50,000,000  for  her  roads,  to  be 
spent  in  the  next  ten  years.  New  Jersey  has  fine 
roads,  which  have  been  of  great  benefit,  and  are 
the  best  investment  the  state  has.  Missouri  is 
agitating  a  bond  issue  of  $25.000,000  for  her  public 
roads.  The  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  has 
60,000  miles  of  good  roads." 

Kalkaska's  Roads. 

State  Inspector  Rogers,  of  Lansing,  has  inspect- 
ed the  new  Excelsior  one-mile  turnpike  which  has 
been  completed  by  Kalkaska  county.  This  piece 
of  road  passed  inspection  with  a  good  many  points 
to  spare.  This  makes  three  miles  of  macadamized 
stone  road  completed  during;  the  present  year. 

The  premium  for  the  Excelsior  road  will  be 
$750.  making  a  total  premium  from  the  state  for 
roads  built  in  Kalkaska  county  according  to  speci- 
fications during  I'.iOf),  $2,750.  The  Excelsior  road 
therefore  was  practically  built  with  the  premiums 
from  the  state.  It  cost  the  county  $2,824.74,  which 
is  onlv  $74.74  more  than  the  awards. 

Kalkaska  county  now  boasts  of  35  miles  of  as 
good  roads  as  anyone  would  care  to  drive  over. 
They  are  located  as  follows :  Rapid  City,  two 
miles:  River,  five  miles,  from  Kalkaska,  two 
miles  north:  five  miles  east;  12  miles  south  to 
P.oardman  and  one  mile  beyond,  three  miles  on 
the  Imler  turnpike  and  five  miles  to  Island  Lake. 

Two  miles  uf  road  smith  of  Rapid  City  will  be 
improved  with  gravel  during  1007. 

Antrim  county,  although  having  not  yet  adopter! 
the  cotmtv  road  system,  has  a  piece-  of  road  that 
has  passed  inspection,  upon  which  it  is  understood 
it  will  receive  an  award  of  $500  from  the  state 

Enthusiast  on  Good   Roads. 

ffenry  Eord.  the  automobile  manufacturer  of 
Detroit,  has  Ir-ni  appointed  a  county  road  com- 
missioner of  Wayne  county,  in  his  home  county— 
for  Ford  was  born  on  a  farm  there,  which  he  still  i 


tills  as  assiduously  as  he  builds  automobiles  in  the 
big  city  nearby — Ford  is  very  popular.  He  has 
been  a  diligent  worker  in  the  good  roads  cause 
and  a  staunch  supporter  of  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Earle's  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
Michigan  highways.  Being  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer his  interest  in  good  roads  is  two  fold 
and  he  has  the  support  of  automobile  owners. 
Much  of  the  unreasoning  prejudice  of  the  rural 
communities  has  been  allayed  by  the  personal  in- 
tercourse of  Ford  with  his  neighbors,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  done  much  to  secure  greater 
consideration  for  the  farmer  in  the  use  of  the 
roads  by  motorists.  Ford  believes  and  preaches 
that,  with  the  advent  of  good  roads,  the  farmer 
will  profit  by  the  development  of  the  motor  car  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  citizen.  The  mo- 
tor truck  and  motor  tractor,  vehicles  designed  for 
the  more  expeditious  transportation  of  garden 
truck  and  farm  produce  to  the  market  will  comr 
into  general  use,  and  this  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  an  epoch  of  enhanced  values  ii.  such  products. 

$100,000  For  Good  Roads. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  establish- 
ing the  county  roads  system  in  Alger  county.  The 
"Town  Line  Road''  is  practically  completed,  and 
it  is  up  to  the  specifications  demanded  b<-  the  state. 
Work  has  begun  on  the  Munising-Chatham  road, 
the  building  of  which  will  be  a  great  factor  in  the 
development  both  of  Munising  and  of  the  "farm 
ing  country." 

The  county  engineer  has  also  begun  surveying 
another  county  road.  This  one  is  and  will  run  in 
Limestone  township,  and  will  run  from  the  Rock 
River  road  through  to  the  Marquette  road,  where 
it  will  connect  with  the  road  system  of  thai 
county. 

Because  the  agricultural  development  of  Algei 
county  depends  so  largely  on  the  building  of  good 
roads  and  on  fhe  success  of  the  county  road  sys- 
tem it  is  exceeding  gratifying  to  note  that  thr 
county  road  commissioners  have  made  such  ex- 
cellent progress  in  that  direction. 

Alger  county  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000  lasi 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  building  good  roads. 

Good   Roads   in   Jackson. 

The  precedent  established  by  Henrietta  town- 
ship in  Jackson  county  in  good  road  building,  will, 
it  is  believed,  revolutionize  all  that  in  yea\-s  past 
has  pertained  to  the  betterment  of  highways.  Hen- 
rietta's one  mile  of  good  road  is  completed,  and  is 
such  a  success  that  farmers  in  that  section  who 
were  the  most  opposed  to  the  project,  viewing  it 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  are  now  as  boastful 
over  the  benefits  it  affords  as  those  who  favored 
the  idea  at  the  outset. 

Says  one  farmer.  "It  used  to  take  me  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  cover  that  mile  with  a  heavy  load. 
The  road  was  uneven  and  awful  sandy,  in  fact, 
passage  over  it  was  a  dread  to  every  farmer  whose 
wagon  was  hcaviN  loaded.  The  horses  would  tits; 
at  it,  making  the  names  of  the  harness  fairly  crack 
at  every  step,  but  now  the  minute  we  strike  that 
piece  of  new  road  we  just  perk  out  the  whip  and 
the  teams,  without  much  effort,  break  into  a  fast 
trot,  and,  say,  darned  if  it  isn't  really  enjoyable,"' 
continued  the  farmer,  his  enthusiasm  increasing 
the  more  he  talked  about  it.  "The  horses  appre- 
ciate it  as  much  if  not  more  than  we  do.  I  drive 
to  Jackson  now  on  an  average  of  three  times  a 
week  to  bring  my  produce  to  market,  and  other 
farmers  are  doiner  the  same.  And  say,  do  you 
know  that  those  horses  of  mine  think  about  that 
good  piece  of  road  ahead  before  they  get  within  a 
mile  of  it.  Well,  they  do;  I've  watched  them  and 
I  know  it.  When  they  get  about  so  near  to  it 
'hey  begin  tossing  their  heads  and  walking  faster. 
:ust  as  if  thev  could  scarcely  wait  till  they  get  to 
it,  and  the  minute  they  strike  that  pavement,  why, 


say,  they  wrinq-  their  tails  and  prance  like  colts 
and  act  as  if  there  was  no  load  behind  them  at 
all.  It's  expensive,  and  cost  about  $3.300  com- 
pleted, but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  built 
more  after  a  while." 

Farmers  from  a  distance  come  to  inspect  Hen- 
rietta's mile  of  good  road  built  to  comply  with 
the  state  law  and  taking  advantage  of  an  appro- 
priation of  the  state. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  is  loud  in 
his  praise  of  the  new  road.  Every  detail,  he  says, 
was  carefully  looked  after,  and  he  compliments 
Highway  Commissioner  Leek  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  the  road  was  built. 


Marquette's  Initial  Road. 

The  road  between  Marquette  and  Xegaunee  is 
the  first  to  become  a  county  road  in  Marquette 
county  under  the  new  law.  The  county  road 
commissioners  decided  that  they  would  confine 
their  efforts  this  year  to  the  rebuilding  of  one  mile 
of  the  old  road  from  the  top  of  Morgan  hill  in 
an  easterly  direction.  The  work  included  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  the  Little  Carp  river, 
the  specifications  calling  for  a  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete  structure.  Because  of  topographical  con- 
ditions this  first  mile,  chosen  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  initial  year's  work,  was  one  which, 
demanded  an  unusual  amount  of  labor  and  time, 
and  was  quite  expensive.  The  remainder  of  the 
road  will  be  more  easily  made.  The  roadbed  so 
far  as  it  has  been  finished  is  magnificent,  and  is  as 
hard  and  solid  as  a  pavement.  One  can  hear  the 
clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  it  a  long  ways  off,  and 
the  sound  is  not  muflled  by  clouds  of  soft  dust 
as  is  the  case  on  some  very  good  county  roads  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  the  work  is  finished  the  road  will  be  a  model 
in  every  respect.  The  entire  road  will  be  com- 
pleted next  year. 

Demands  Good  Roads. 

It  is  announced  that  the  government  will  look 
more  carefully  to  the  enforcement  of  its  rule  re- 
garding the  roads  over  which  rural  free  delivery  is 
established.  The  present  requirement  is:  "Roads 
traversed  shall  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  un- 
obstructed bv  gates;  there  must  be  no  unbridled 
creeks  or  streams  not  fordablc  at  any  season  of 
the  year."  In  many  cases  the  residents  along  pro- 
posed routes  have  made  improvements  that  enable 
them  to  obtain  rural  delivery  service,  but  some- 
times the  efforts  to  keep  up  the  roads  are  relaxed. 
P>ut  the  government  has  decided  that  unless  the 
roads  traveled  by  the  carriers  are  properly  main- 
tained the  service  will  be  withdrawn.  The  post- 
office  department  now  calls  on  the  carriers  for  re- 
ports on  the  roads,  and  will  stop  the  service  where 
the  highways  in  question  are  bad. 

Wherever  a  route  is  discontinued  the  inhabitants 
themselves  will  be  to  blame  for  it,  for  if  alive 
to  their  own  interests  and  their  duty  to  the  public 
they  would  give  their  roads  vigorous  and  con-' 
slant  attention.  The  idea  that  a  route  once  au- 
thorized is  necessarily  permanent  is  a  mistake.  A 
neighborhood  that  loses  its  rural  delivery  must 
itself  bear  the  discredit  for  so  unpleasant  and 
humiliating  an  event. 

Good  Roads  For  Delta. 

The  board  of  Delta  county  road  commissioners 
has  asked  the  hoard  of  supervisors  to  pass  reso- 
lutions favoring  a  bond  issue  of  $25.000  for  build- 
ing roads,  and  to  arrange  for  submitting  the  prop- 
osition to  the  voters  at  the  annual  spring  election 
next  April.  If  the  proposition  is  submitted  and 
carried,  the  road  commissioners  intend  to  carry 
out  extensive  improvements  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. It  is  the  intention  to  construct  two  miles  of 
macadam  road  in  each  of  the  following  townships 
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next  year:  Bark  River,  Ford  River,  Wells,  Escan- 
aba.  Mrampton  and  Maple  Ridge.  The  issue  of  the 
bond  is  to  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  tax  levy 
of  $2  to  $1,000  valuation  in  Delta  county.  All  the 
road  work  to  be  undertaken  next  year  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  approved  by  the  state 


the  $5  denomination  for  an  illustration;  one  tha 
has  been  somewhat  worn  is  better  than  a  new 
note  from  the  treasury.  In  the  center  is  thf 
well  known  vignette  of  the  head  of  an  Indiai 
chief  in  dress  regalia  of  feathers  and  trappings 
presenting  a  full  face  view.  We  now  take  this 


highway  commission  and  will  allow  the  county  to  |  pi"   and   make   two   punctures   right   through   thi 

bill  and  directly  through  the  pupils  of  the  eyes- 


receive   the   state   bounty  of  $1.000   for    each   mile 
of  road  constructed  during  the  season. 

Making  of  Good  Roads. 

Good  roads  cannot  be  had  unless  good  drainage 
is  provided.     Bear  this  in  mind  alwa 


so,  1  hand  you  the  bill,  and  even  though  you  saw 
me  make  the  punctures  they  are  not  visible  at  .. 
casual  and  even  critical  glance. 

"1  now  raise  it  to  the  light  and  you  can  set. 
the  two  tiny  holes  made  by  the  pin  point  as 
distinctly  as  windows 


K.-ads  and  road  making    a-e  received  much  con-   =          *    W!"OWS     n    »    buil 
sideratiou  in  the  past   few  years,  and  much  discus-1?^?  of    the    hZ   i£f«'fi£  * 
BO,  will,  after  a  while,  bring  about  good  results.  ™,  "SfJSS   ^1  *  J 


builin*  . 

"*  '" 


Muddy  roads  are  more  often  caused  by  the  lack 
.of  proper  drainage  of  the  roadbed  than  anything 
cKe.  A  certain  amount  of  water  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  surface  packed  well,  but  when  there  is  a 
surplus  the  opposite  effect  is  produced. 

Every  road,  no  matter  of  what  material  it  is 
composed,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  it 
proper  drainage. 

1  he  usual  and  most  common  method  is  to  have 
side  ditches  along  the  road  and  have  the  roadbed 
slope  gently  each  way,  having  the  highest  point  in 
the  .-enter. 

An  eminent  road  authority  of  Illinois  says  he 
thinks  every  country  road  should  have  its  drain- 
assisted  by  tile  laid  in  the  ditches  to  a  depth 

at  a 


extreme  ends  of  the  note.  You  will  observe  tha 
these  diminutive  twists  do  not  appear  in  the 
necks  of  the  two  figures  of  5  which  are  in  both 
ends  at  the  bottom  ot  the  note.  1  then  pierce 
the  note  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  scrolls  on 
either  side  of  the  word  "five"  which  may  be  seci 
in  the  direct  center  of  the  note  at  its  lower 
edge. 

"The  marking  01  the  rote  is  now  complete 
It  is  exhibited  to  one  or  two  persons  in  the  secret 
for  the  purpose  of  preliminary  examination  am 
identification,  and  then  placed  in  the  inoncj 
drawer,  perhaps  with  several  others  of  the  same 
denomination,  all  exactly  marked  alike  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  thief  may  be  on  the  lookout 
for  marked  bills,  usually  ink  marks,  but  he  is  a 


lall  of  about  one  inch  in  fifty  feet. 

It  i-  often  found  advantageous  to  put  drain  tile 
in  the  center  of  the  road  several  feet  under  the 
surface,  this  helping  to  carry  off  the  water  when 
the  sub-oil  is  of  an  impervious  nature. 

For   most    roads   the   side   ditches   will   be   found 


surely  present  p.'n  pricks.  You  see,  this  class  ot 
thieving  does  not  admit  of  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  money  before  taking  it;  it  is  usually 
done  very  quickly  before  the  thief  has  a  chance 
to  exchange  or  to  spend  them. 


And  the  pin  pricks  remain.'1  Indeed,  they  do 
adequate.  I  hey  should  not  be  made  narrow  and  I  The  money  is  afterward  carefully  placed  hi  en- 
deep,  but  broad,  and  be  a  continuation  of  the  slope  ;  velopes  and  is  not  promiscuously  "handled  When 
from  the  center  of  the  roadbed.  By  making  out-  they  are  exhibited  in  court  and  their  prelimin- 
lets  in  .111  these  side  ditches  at  frequent  intervals  ary  preparation  explained  under  oath  convict 'on 
••  i  that  the  water  will  not  have  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances in  them  good  drainage  will  be  had. 

I  lie  kind  of  soil  determines  to  a  great  extent  the 
ease  with  which  good  roads  are  maintained,  but 
with  the  split-log  drag,  in  use  now  in  many  sec- 
tions, the  work  can  be  done  with  anv  soil.  Bv  its 


is   practically  certain." 


,  ...  ,  -.         ,  .-  l/llVitn.     LOIleelll.S. 

frequent   use  the  crown  of  the  road  is  kept  in  an  n,red   these   snlal, 

impervious  condition  and  the  side  ditches  are  kept  int;,nds   for  a,,    t;        t 

open.  as  they  gradually  till  up  from  the  sides  of  with  its  mvn  machinerv 


MANUFACTURE  OWN   PENNIES. 

Uncle  Sam  will  mike  his  own  pennies  in  future. 
The   treasury  has  taken   over   the  business   from 
concerns,  which   fc 


, 

mantlfac: 
*°vernment-  and 

°Ut 


the  road  working  down  into  them. 

The  free/ing  and  thawing  of  winter  always 
make  bad  roads  if  they  are  not  cared  for  before 
this  season  sets  in.  This  is  a  good  time  to  look 
after  these  things. 


Commission  Abolished. 

Following  a  long  controversy  between  the  Me- 
nominee  supervisors  and  the  board  of  road  com- 
missioners over  the  alleged  unbnsin=ss-like  meth- 
od-, of  the  latter,  the  county  board,  after  a  hot 
fight,  decided  to  abolish  the  commission. 


HOW    MONEY    IS    MARKED. 

"How  is  money  marked?"  repeated  a  head- 
quarters detective.  "Well,  it  is  not  marked  in  the 
manner  that  the  general  public  thinks  it  is,'  says 
the  Washington  Star. 

"The  average  person,  no  doubt,  believes  that 
money  is  marked  by  private  marks  placed  on  the 
bills  with  pen  and  ink ;  perhaps  some  employers 
thus  mark  the  bills  they  place  in  the  cash  drawer 
which  is  being  robbed  by  a  dishonest  clerk.  Of 
course  'marked  money'  of  this  kind  is  good  evi- 
dence in  court  on  the  trial  of  a  man  upon  which 
it  has  been  found.  But  a  check  mark  in  ink, 
unless  very  expertly  put  on,  might,  with  the  aid 
of  a  good  lawyer  for  the  accused,  be  shown  to 
have  been  perhaps  accidental  and  thus  would  the 
oversight,  reasonable  doubt  of  the  accused's  par- 
ticipation in  the  robbery  be  raised. 

"1  here  are  several  different  ways  of  marking 
money  by  police  experts  to  the  end  that  they 
may  establish  its  positive  identity  of  having 
been  in  their  hands  before  the  thief  extracted  it. 
The  way  I  personally  employ,  and  which  is  per- 
haps the  safest  to  secure  certainty  of  conviction, 
is  the  'pin  prick  method.' 

"Let  us  take  the   familiar   silver  certificate   of 


1  he  treasury  has  always  stamped  its  own  pen- 
nies with  the  design  of  the  Indian's  head  and  the 
wreath  on  the  reverse  enclosing  the  words  "One 
cent";  but  the  coins  lacking  only  this  finishing 
touch,  have  been  made  for  many  years  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  whence  they  were  shipped  in  the 
shaoe  of  "blanks"  (otherwise  known  as  "plan- 
diets")  in  strong  wooden  boxes.  They  used  to 
cost  the  government,  in  this  form  only  twenty- 
four  cents  a  pound,  whereas  to-day  owing  to  the 
rise  in  the. price  of  copoer,  they  cannot  be  manu- 
factured, even  when  homemade,  for  less  than 
twenty-nine  cents.  A  pound  of  blanks  represent 
146  pennies. 

If  a  cent  a  pound  be  added  for  the  expense  of 
stamping  them  with  dies,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  able  to  manufacture  486  pennies 
for  a  dollar — a  very  profitable  enterprise,  inas- 
much as  he  disposes  of  that  number  for  $4.86. 

During  the  last  year  the  treasury  minted  80,- 
719,163  pennies,  of  which  New  York  state  ab- 
sorbed about  15,000,000,  the  demand  from  Illinois 
being  next  in  point  of  size,  while  Massachusetts 
was  third  and  Pennsylvania  fourth.  To  make 
this  number  of  cents  required  525,28  pounds  of 
copper,  ]6,:>sii  pounds  of  tin  and  11,257  pounds 
of  zinc,  the  two  latter  metals  entering  into  the 
composition  of  these  coins  to  the  extent  of  three 
per  cent,  and  two. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the     "State    Review'* 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Detroit. 

BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
:;•.'.".  Hammond  Bldg..  Detroit. 


YOUXG  MAX,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Lamed  st.  west.  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  linking  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  whit  they  arc  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  16.-*  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cinc'nnati.  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
t:nvn  in  Gratiot  cotmtv.  doine  pood  business"; 
will  inventor"  .-bout  $:i,r.OO.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  BUI-?.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  tint  will  pav  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
'few  dollirs  recurred.  Catalog  and  mrticuhrs 
irss.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
caco.  111. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  ren'-e-'enl  large  imp"f'ctirer  of  com- 
pMe  l:ne  high-Tade  autorvHvles ;  must  invest 
snr'll  amount  of  nvinev,  wh'ch  is  amplv  secured: 
s-  'i"1  salary,  excuses  ,-ncl  commission  to  de- 
sirab'e  oartv  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer.  4fi  Devonshire  st.,  Boston. 


Real  Estate. 


jENTLEMAN'S  country  home  of  near  30  acre:; 
in  Bloomfield  hills,  on  Orchard  Lake  gravel 
road,  near  Pontiac;  10  minutes'  walk  to  electric 
cars  to  Detroit;  solid  brick,  12  rooms,  with 
every  modern,  up-to-date  city  convenience;  can 
be  occupied  winter  and  summer ;  on  high  ele- 
vation;  splendid  drainage;  close  to  bank  of 
beautiful  lake ;  orchard,  fruits,  (lowers,  etc.,  in 
season;  other  buildings;  a  delightful,  restful 
and  retired  home  to  one  able  to  buv  such  a 
home.  Price  $16,000.  HOOD,  27  and  28  Cleland 
bldg..  Detroit. 


The  growth  of  the  cement  stone  industry  is 
nowhere  more  effectively  demonstrated  than  in 
Grand  Haven,  where  nearly  every  house  con- 
structed during  the  past  three  or  four  years  has 
been  set  upon  a  cement  stone  foundation.  There 
ire  several  plants  turning  out  stone  in  that  city 
and  one  or  two  more  around  Spring  Lake  and 
all  of  them  seem  to  find  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duct. Grand  Haven  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
use  of  cement  or  concrete  in  nearly  every  form. 


LANDRY'S  INVESTMENTS. 
For  sale  or  exchange — Houses,  factory  sites, 
farms  (any  size),  vessel  properly,  vacant  lots. 
mortgaged  property  to  exchange  for  vacant. 
Money  to  loan  for  construction  in  anv  sum 
up  to  $50,000.  Tell  me  your  wants— can  fill 
them.  40s  Buhl  block,  Detroit. 


Agents  Wanted. 


A  GOOD  subscription  agent  wanted  iti  every  town 
in  Michigan  for  the  State  Review.  Liberal 
commission..  State  Review,  1406  Majestic 
bldg.,  Detroit. 
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MANY    USES   OF   VENEER. 


Process  by  Which   It  Is  Prepared  for  the  Cab- 
inetmakers. 

Hardwood  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  the  walnut, 
and  the  ash  have  been  made  more  valuable  in 
modern  days  by  the  invention  of  veneering  inn- 
chines,  which  slice  up  the  logs  into  a  unilonr. 
thickness  of  less  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
Veneering  is  not  a  new  art,  but  in  early  days  it 
was  all  hand  work,  and  the  process  was  so  slow 
and  laborious  that  the  cost  was  great. 

Some  of  the  old  furniture  of  colonial  days 
-slrows  how  patiently  and  accurately  the  first 
American  cabinet  makers  worked;  but  as  a  rule 
solid  wood  furniture  was  preferred  and  man- 
ufactured. The  veneer  of  today,  says  the  Chris- 
.tian  Endeavor  World,  instead  of  cheapening  fur- 
.niture,  really  makes  it  in  many  respects  superior 
to  the  solid  hardwood  articles. 

The  several  layers  of  veneer  are  glued  to  the 
surface  with  the  grain  running  in  opposite  di- 
rections. This  gives  a  firm,  substantial  finish, 
which  will  rarely  warp  in  hot  or  cold  weather, 
or  swell  or  crack.  Heavy  mahogany  or  oak 
doors  are  inconvenient  to  handle,  but  by  making 
the  doors  of  light  wood  and  veneering  them  on 
the  outside  we  have  handsome  doors  that  are  easy 
to  handle,  and  which  never  warp  and  sag.  Alto- 
gether, the  veneer  is  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est improvements  in  the  wood  working  industry 
of  the  day. 

Without  veneering  machinery  it  would,  ot 
course,  be  impossible  to  place  fine  cabinet  articles 
within  the  reach  of  the  multitude. 

Parlor  and  ornamental  furniture  and  cabinet 
pieces,  with  handsome  veneered  surfaces,  appear 
in  nearly  all  of  our  homes.  The  very  best  of  the 
oak,  the  walnut  and  the  ash  trees  are  seiected  for 
veneering.  Only  the  poor,  coarse  and  knotty 
logs  are  turned  over  to  tlie  manufacturers  of 
the  cheaper  articles.  A  large  walnut  tree,  with 
a  perfect  grain,  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money, 
for  it  can  be  made  into  hundreds  of  feet  of  veneer. 
The  veneering  machines  are  of  two  kinds- 
sawing  and  slicing.  The  former  was  at  one  time 
considered  the  best  and  people  demanded  only 
sawed  vereer  for  the  choice  furniture,  but  it  re- 
quires an  expert  today  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence. 

Expert  woodsmen  are  traveling  through  the 
great  woods  all  the  time  in  the  interests  of  the 
veneering  companies,  and  v.  hen  they 
find  a  handsome  hardwood  tree  they 
buy  it.  Sometimes'  it  is  found  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods  and  again  on  some  lonely 
farm  or  in  the  dooryard  of  a  small  country  home 
If  it  is  large,  straight  and  perfect  in  grain,  ten 
tinv.s  as  much  will  be  offered  for  it  as  it  would  be 
worth  for  ordinary  lumbering  purposes. 

These  perfect  specimens  of  hardwood  trees  are 
then  cut  and  trimmed,  sawed  into  convenient 
lengths,  peeled  and  even  split.  The  logs  are 
shipped  to  the  factory  in  this  rough  condition 
sometimes  thirteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length.  The 
first  process  is  to  cook  them.  This  is  done  b> 
plunging  them  into  a  vat  of  hot  water  or  steam 
where  they  are  left  until  they  become  soft  anc 
pliable. 

When  properly  cooked  they  go  to  the  veneer- 
ing machines.  These  either  slice  or  saw  the  logs 
into  slabs  from  one-tenth  to  one-thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  So  perfect  are  the  slicing  or 
cutting  machines  that  the  veneer  does  not  vary 
a  hair  breadth  throughout  its  whole  length. 

The  usual  veneer  is  one-twentieth  of  an  incl 
in  thickness,  which  is  so  thin  that  it  seems  as  i: 
it  must  be  broken  when  handled ;  but  in  its  soft 
pliable  condition  it  rarely  cracks  or  breaks. 

Next  it  is  hardened  or  seasoned  by  steaming 
which  takes  from  one  to  two  days.     When  it  has 
been   properly   seasoned   the   moisture    is   nil    •> 
traded    from    it,    and    it    is    strong,    tough    an< 
clastic. 

The  veneer  is  then  ready  for  the  cabinetmaker 
He  cuti  it  into  different  lengths  to  suit  bis  pur 
po?e,  utilizing  every  small  piece  that  might  oth 
crwise  prove  waste.  Nearly  every  square  inch  o 
the  log  is  used  by  the  cabinetmakers,  so  that  thi 
amount  of  waste  in  a  tree  is  insignificant. 
Nearly  everything  is  veneered  today,  from  ou 


)ianos  and  sideboards  to  cars  and  the  interior  of 
erryboats.  Car  manufacturers  are  among  the 
argest  consumers  of  veneers,  and  one  may  study 
omethirfg  of  the  art  any  time  during  a  journev 
n  cars  or  boats. 

The  art  of  the  cabinet  workers  is  skilful  and 
mining.  They  lay  the  veneers  on  so  that  no 
oints  are  visible,  and  by  running  the  grain  of 
me  layer  opposite  to  that  of  the  next  they 
oughen  and  harden  the  surface  so  that  it  rarely 
varps  or  shrinks. 

The  grain  of  the  veneers  comes  out  better  thai' 

lid  wood,  and  the  surface  will  take  much  higher 

wlish,   while  the  strength  and  durability  are   re- 

narkable,   considering   the   built    up   character   of 

he  wood. 


THE  OLD-TIME   SHILLING. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  minted  money  the 
Jnited  States  have  never  coined  shillings.  But 
n  the  broader  sense  the  shilling  was  for  the  bet- 
er  part  of  the  last  century  the  common  unit  of 
reckoning,  a  domestic  holdover  from  the  former 
"olonial  currency.  The  several  colonies  issued 
)ills  of  credit,  never  taken  at  sterling  par  and  sub- 
ect  to  varying  degrees  of  depreciation  at  differ- 
ent times  and  in  different  places.  When  the  Fed- 
eral government  recast  its  financial  arrangements 
upon  the  decimal  system  of  the  dollar  the  shilling 
remained  as  a  designation  for  several  sums  which 
were  fixed  for  the  several  states  by  the  last  gen- 
eral quotations  of  the  paper  of  the  precedent 
colonies.  The  cheapest  shilling  of  all  was  the 
York  shilling,  in  use  in  New  York,  North  Caro- 
ina,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  computed  at  \'ll/2  cents, 
or  eight  to  the  dollar,  the  Colonial  bill  of  credit 
jeing  wor;h  only  $2.50  to  the  pound  sterling.  The 
Pennsylvania  shilling  was  13J4  cents,  and  such 
was  the  reckoning  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  The  New  England  shilling  ran  six  to 
the  dollar,  or  16%  cents,  and  this  value  held  in 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Florida  and  Alabama.  In 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  the  shilling  was' com- 
puted at  21  3-7  cents,  or  4  shillings  8  pence  to  the 
dollar.  The  shilling  remained  the  customary  unit 
of  domestic  marketing  here  in  New  York  until 
long  after  the  civil  war  and  is  still  met  with.  An 
interesting  survival  is  its  use  in  the  notation  of 
commissions  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  of  all 
places  one  would  think  that  real  money  would 
be  preferred  to  the  funds  of  memory. 


RECORD    RUNS    IN    1905. 

Although  the  United  States  does  not  lead  the 
world  in  the  matter  of  rapid  railway  travel,  it 
can  hustle  good  and  hard  upon  occasion.  Here 
are  nine  speed  records  made  during  1905.  They 
include  both  regular  and  special  trains: 

Daily  New  York  Central  Twentieth  Century 
Limited,  New  York  to  Chicago,  984  miles;  aver- 
age, 53.55. 

May  14— Seashore  Flyer,  Atlantic  City  to 
Camden,  55}4  miles;  average,  vS.26. 

june  g— Eighteen  Hour  Flyer  on  Pennsyl- 
vania, East  Tolleston  to  Donaldson,  50  miles; 
average,  79. 

June  13— Twentieth  Century  Limited  on  Lake 
Shore,  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  525  miles;  average, 
69.53. 

July  9 — Death  Valley,  Scott's  special,  Los  An- 
geles to  Chicago,  2,246  miles;  average,  50. 

October  23 — Harriman  special,  Oakland  to  Jer- 
sey City,  3,239  miles;  average,  44.30. 

October  24— Eighteen  Hour  Flyer  on  Pennsyl- 
vania lines,  Crestline  to  Fort  Wayne,  13  miles; 
average,  77.81. 

October  24 — Same  train,  Crestline,  Ohio,  to 
Clark  Junction,  257  miles;  average,  74.55. 

November  3 — Pennsylvania's  Eighteen  Hour 
Chicago  Flyer,  Harrisburg  to  Chicago,  717  miles ; 
average,  56. 

ALASKAN   FORESTS. 

We  have  at  length  a  fairly  elear  idea  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  forest  resources  of  Alaska. 
The  favored  southeast  coast  region,  as  we  have 
long  known,  has  the  moderate  temperature  and 
the  enormous  precipitation  that  favor  tree  growth, 


so  that  the  coast  from  Dixon  Entrance  to  the 
northern  end  of  Lynn  Canal,  about  360  miles 
north  and  south,  is  densely  timbered  with  spruce 
and  hemlock,  red  and  yellow  cedar  and  some  other 
species.  From  the  seaboard  the  export  timber  of 
Alaska  will  be  derived.  There  are  enormous 
quantities  of  it,  and  the  dissipation  of  our  forest 
wealth  nearer  home  is  a  warning  that  we  should 
utilize  this  great  resource  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
assure  its  permanency. 

The  timber  limit  near  the  northern  edge  of  this 
vast  forest  of  soft  woods  is  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  while  at  Dixon  Entrance  it  is  4,000  feet, 
showing  the  effect  of  the  more  northern  position. 
Beyond  it  is  the  vast  space,  partly  timberless,  the 
value  of  whose  forest  resources  even  for  local 
purposes  has  been  a  debated  question. 

North  and  east  of  the  region  of  the  coast  moun- 
tains are  the  great  basins  of  the  Yukon  and  the 
Kuskokwim  rivers,  with  much  timber  along  the 
streams,  most  of  it  small,  though  the  Tanana  has 
long  been  known  for  its  large  growth  of  spruce. 
The  wide  plateau  lands  between  the  rivers  are 
only  sparsely  timbered.  The  chief  varieties  in 
these  river  basins  are  spruce,  white  birch,  poplar 
and  aspen.  The  sweeping  generalizations  by  some 
writers  regarding  the  important  timber  resources 
of  this  region  are  not  borne  out  by  later  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Brooks  and  others  who  have  traveled 
extensively  in  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  basins 
say  that  in  the  valley  lowlands  are  many  clumps 
of  trees  measuring  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter  near  the  ground,  but  most  trees  are  only 
from  five  to  twelve  inches.  With  proper  protec- 
tion the  timber  will  be  ample  for  local  use,  but 
has  no  value  for  export.  The  Indians  in  this 
region  are  responsible  for  the  forest  fires  which 
annually  kill  the  trees  over  wide  areas,  and  this 
evil  must  be  abated  or  the  supply  will  become 
insufficient  for  local  needs. 

The  coast  regions  north  of  the  Aleutian  chain 
and  nearly  all  of  the  interior  between  the  Yukon 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  in  the  great  timberless 
belt,  where  no  woods  of  any  kind  are  seen  except- 
ing in  the  lower  valleys,  which  contain  thick 
growths  of  willow. 

We  may  thus  broadly  classify  Alaska,  in  regard 
to  its  forest  resources,  into  three  provinces :  the 
heavily  timbered  district  of  the  southeast,  which 
will  afford  much  lumber  for  export ;  the  thinly 
timbered  regions  of  the  interior  plateau,  and  the 
fairly  well  wooded  valleys  of  the  Kuskokwim, 
the  Yukon  and  its  southern  tributaries  and  the 
Sushitna  and  Copper  rivers,  which  will  provide 
timber  for  local  use,  but  not  for  export;  and  the 
timberless  tract  which  extends  north  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  on  the  coast,  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  in  the  interior,  and  also  embraces  many 
areas  all  over  the  territory  that  are  elevated  above 
the  timber  line. 


BANK    FOR    WOMEN. 

The  Night  and  Day  Bank  of  New  York  on 
Oct.  1  will  add  to  its  business  a  distinctively  wo- 
men's bank,  separate  in  every  detail,  except  that 
it  will  be  under  the  present  management  ana 
directorship.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Night 
and  Day  Bank  a  clever  woman  has  been  in  its 
employ,  assisting  the  women  patrons.  She  kept 
careful  note  of  all  she  saw  and  submitted  her  re- 
port. It  decided  the  directors  to  establish  a  sep- 
arate b-mk  for  women. 

On  the  advice  of  the  woman  who  made  the 
report  the  hard  teakwood  floors  are  to  be  covered 
with  thick  rugs  of  subdued  colors,  with  an  occa- 
sional splash  of  red.  The  walls  are  to  be  covered 
with  tapestry,  and  the  furniture  will  be  of  rich 
mahogany. 

Adjoining  a  general  banking  room  is  to  be  a 
sitting  room,  with  all  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Then  there  is  to  be  a  dressing  room — 
and  in  this  a  long  French  plate  looking  glass. 
Besides,  there  will  be  a  boudoir  in  the  safety  de- 
posit vaults  where  women  can  get  their  jewels 
before  going  out  in  the  evening  and  leave  them 
on  their  way  home. 

But  the  teller  is  to  be  a  man.  The  directors 
were  willing  to  go  to  the  extent  of  placing  a 
woman  in  that  position.  The  clever  woman  ta- 
booed that,  though.  A  man  would  convince  wo- 
men by  his  figuring,  she  said. 
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CLIPPING    BOND   COUPONS. 


Expert    Can     Go    Through     About    $500,000    of 
Bonds  an   Hour. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $50,000,000  changed 
hands  in  the  big  financial  institutions  of  New  York 
City  on  July  1  through  the  payment  of  interest  on 
bonds. 

To  the  ordinary  man,  who  if  he's  lucky  may 
have  one  or  two  bonds  to  clip  on  July  1,  it  is  al- 
most inconceivable  what  an  amount  of  labor  is 
involved  in  the  collection  oi  coupon  interest  by 
big  institutions  like  the  Equitable,  the  Mutual  or 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  each  of 
which  counts  its  bond  investments  almost  by  the 
hundred  millions. 

In  the  Mutual  Life,  for  instance,  six  men  were 
kept  busy  for  two  weeks  prior  to  July  1  getting 
the  bond  coupons  ready  to  be  cashed.  Two  hours 
a  day  for  the  entire  two  weeks  were  spent  by  the 
force  doing  nothing  but  clipping  the  coupons  from 
the  bonds,  and  one  man  in  the  Mutual,  Cashier 
William  P.  Sands,  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
business  life  cutting  coupons. 

The  coupon  cutting  force  of  the  Mutual  had  to 
handle  bonds  of  a  total  face  value  of  $50,000,000. 
From  these  it  had  to  pluck  the  coupons.  Each 
pluck  on  the  average  represented  about  $22.50, 
and  all  of  them  something  like  $1,200,000. 

The  coupon  clipping  force  carried  on  its  work 
in  the  anteroom  of  the  big  steel  vault,  where  is 
stored  a  large  part  of  the  Mutual's  assets.  It  is 
on  the  second  floor. 

The  anteroom,  as  well  as  the  vault,  is  enclosed 
by  a  heavy  steel  grating.  In  this  grating  is  a 
door,  made  of  steel  bars  and  fitted  with  power- 
ful locks.  At  that  door  is  stationed  at  all  times, 
night  and  day,  a  uniformed  guard. 

Only  properly  accredited  officials  of  the  com- 
pany are  allowed  in  the  anteroom  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  When  the  bond  clipping  harvest 
begins  five  trusted  employees  in  charge  of  Cash- 
ier Sands  are  admitted. 

A  long  table  covered  with  heavy  green  felt  is 
in  the  room,  and  around  that  the  five  employees 
take  their  places.  The  heavy  steel  door  of  the 
anteroom  is  locked  and  two  uniformed  guards 
are  stationed  inside  the  grating.  The  table  is 
hidden  from  the  main  corridor  by  a  screen. 

Before  any  of  the  bonds  can  be  taken  from  the 
vault,  or  rather  before  the  vault  itself  can  be 
opened,  at  least  three  persons  must  be  present. 
No  one  person  is  permitted  to  know  the  combina- 
tion to  the  outer  and  inner  doors  of  the  vault. 
Besides,  when  the  vault  is  opened  by  the  treas- 
urer and  his  assistants  the  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, financial  manager,  comptroller  or  secretary 
must  be  present. 

The  vault  is  said  to  be  absolutely  burglar  and 
fire  proof.  It  is  more  than  13  feet  in  length,  21 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  high.  It  weighs  100  tons. 
Its  steel  door  is  a  foot  thick  and  weighs  between 
10  and  15  tons. 

In  the  vault  the  bonds  are  stored  in  metallic 
boxes  about  four  inches  deep,  14  inches  wide  and 
22  inches  long.  Each  box  contains  about  $500,000 
in  bonds. 

The  clipping  of  the  coupons  requires  great  ac- 
curacy. The  men  are  called  clippers,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  don't  clip  at  all.  What  they 
really  do  is  to  tear  the  coupons  off. 

That  is  a  good  deal  quicker  than  clipping  with 
scissors,  but  it  wouldn't  be  advisable  for  the  green- 
horn bondholder  to  try  that  method,  especially  if 
he's  in  a  hurry  and  has  a  big  pile  of  securities  to 
go  through.  There  is  a  knack  of  doing  the  job 
fast. 

It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  an  expert  worker 
will  go  through  a  half  million  dollar  pile  of  bonds. 
The  coupon  is  torn  along  both  sides  with  one  mo- 
tion, and  while  it  is  being  dropped  into  the  cou- 
pon box  with  one  hand  the  ruler  or  bond  square, 
as  it  is  called,  with  the  help  of  which  the  clipper 
works,  is  h^g  laid  over  another  bond  with  the 
other  bane"  ~t  is  estimated  that  an  expert  clip- 
per will  go  "'•rough  about  $500,000  of  bonds  in 
an  hour.  That  would  b2  about  500  bonds  ordin- 
arily. 

As  soon  as  the  clipper  has  waded  through  the 
pile  assigned  him  he  arranges  the  coupons  in 
front  of  him  in  little  stacks  and  checks  them  back 


carefully.  Then  they  are  handed  to  somebody 
higher  up,  possibly  the  cashier,  who  in  turn  goes 
through  another  checking  process  to  verify  the 
returns. 

Then  the  coupons  are  placed  in  a  tray  in  the 
center  of  the  table.  This  tray  is  about  nine  inches 
square  and  three  deep. 

When  the  whistle  blows  for  the  day — that  is, 
when  $3,000,00  or  $4,000,00  of  bonds  have  Uv-en 
clipped,  the  harvest  in  the  tray  on  the  center  of 
ihe  table  is  stored  away  in  the  vault. — New  York 
Sun. 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE  GOLD  COIN. 

When  $2,165  was  paid  the  other  day  for  a  five 
dollar  gold  piece  of  1822  that  coin  took  its  place 
as  the  rarest  of  American  coins,  eclipsing  the 
1804  dollar,  which  for  many  years  had  that  dis- 
I  tinction.  The  price  surprised  coin  dealers  and 
collectors,  for  it  exceeded  by  more  than  $1,000 
the  greatest  sum  previously  paid  for  a  specimen 
of  this  denomination  and  year. 

A  curious  phase  of  the  history  of  this  gold  piece 
is  that  even  those  well  informed  about  coins  did 
not  know  of  the  rarity  of  the  1822  half  eagle  until 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  last  owner  of  the  coin  bought  it  from  a 
New  York  dealer  in  old  coins  for  $6.  Yet  at  that 
time  only  three  specimens  were  known  of. 

No  one  knows  why  there  are  so  few  left,  for 
the  mint  records  show  that  17,796  half  eagles 
were  struck  in  1822.  One  of  the  two  other  speci- 
mens is  in  the  coin  cabinet  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  while  the  private  collection  of  Virgil  M. 
Brand  contains  the  third. 

The  half  eagle  is  the  most  popular  coin  with 
the  collectors  of  all  the  American  series  of  gold 
coins,  and  it, leads  all  the  rest  in  the  number  of 
varieties.  Some  250  varieties  of  this  denomina- 
tion have  been  issued.  Of  other  gold  coins  there 
have  been  issued  177  varieties  of  the  eagle,  132 
of  the  double  eagle,  seventy-nine  of  the  gold 
dollars,  sixty-five  of  the  quarter  eagles  and  forty- 
seven  of  the  three  dollar  piece. 

The  design  of  the  rare  1822  five  dollar  gold 
piece  was  not  different  from  the  other  dates  of 
the  period.  The  design  on  the  obverse  has  the 
head  of  Liberty,  of  about  the  same  character  as 
that  used  on  all  the  silver  coins  up  to  the 
time  of  the  change  of  general  design  in  1836.  A 
cap  surmounts  the  head,  on  the  band  of  which  is 
the  word  "Liberty,"  while  around  the  border  are 
thirteen  stars. 

The  first  time  this  coin  was  offered  at  public 
sale  was  in  1890,  when  the  specimen  owned  by 
Lorin  G.  Parmelee,  of  Boston,  brought  $900. 

The  half  eagle  is  the  oldest  of  the  gold  coins, 
having  first  been  issued  in  1795,  the  second  year 
of  operation  of  the  United  States  Mint.  From 
that  date  it  was  issued  steadily  until  1801,  in 
which  year  none  was  issued.  Their  coinage  was 
resumed  in  1802  and  continued  until  1816,  during 
which  year  and  1817  none  were  struck.  In  1818 
their  coinage  again  began,  and  they  have  been 
issued  regularly  each  year  ever  since. 

A  great  many  varieties  and  dates  of  the  half 
eagle  are  held  in  high  esteem  besides  the  1822 
issue.  There  were  two  varietis  of  the  1795  half 
eagle.  Recently  these  varieties  in  superb  con- 
dition brought  $160  ach. 

Three  varieties  were  produced  in  the  year 
1797.  Two  varieties  of  this  date  sold  not  long 
ago  for  $320,  but  they  looked  as  if  they  had  come 
direct  from  the  coinage  press,  which  accounts  for 
the  very  high  premium.  Those  in  ordinary  con- 
dition are  worth  a  great  deal  less. 

In  1815  only  635  coins  of  the  five  dollar  value 
were  coined,  and  up  to  the  present  time  this 
price  has  been  regarded  as  the  rarest  of  the  gold 
coins.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who  owns  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  coin  collections,  made  the 
record  for  this  coin  some  years  ago  when  he  paid 
$2,000  for  a  specimen  to  complete  his  series  of 
American  issues.  At  a  recent  sale  $1,050  was 
paid  for  a  specimen  of  the  same  date,  which 
makes  the  1804  dollar  now  rank  third  in  point  of 
rarity. 

Only  five  of  the  635  coins  originally  issued  are 
now  known.  The  value  of  this  coin  also  was  not 
appreciated  until  recent  years,  for  it  was  not  very 


long  ago  that  a  good  specimen  could  be  bought 
for  $50. 

A  remarkable  coin  in  the  five  dollar  series  is 
that  of  1819.  The  mint  records  show  that  51,273 
were  struck,  and  yet  a  single  one  brought  $550. 
The  scarcity  of  this  coin  presents  another  prob- 
lem hard  to  solve. 

The  1821  half  eagle  has  brought  $300,  which  is 
still  another  source  of  wonderment,  for  36,641 
were  issued.  Another  rarity  is  that  of  1826.  which 
brought  $100,  yet  18,069  were  coined  originally.— 
New  York  Sun. 


The  technical  changes  alone  in  the  methods  of 
street  car  operation  have  be"n  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. Animal  traction  has  nearly  gone  out, 
for  less  than  two  hunarerl  m  les  of  horse  car 
line  are  now  in  use  in  th"  United  States.  The 
cable  systems,  too,  which  at  one  time  were  so 
popular  in  many  of  tne  rities  of  the  country, 
have  become  well  nigh  OD?"lete.  They  were  first 
introduced  about  1873;  'before  1898  they  had 
virtually  disappeared  in  t?vor  of  overhead  or  un- 
derground trolley  systen">. 

Just  such  tireless  enervcy  as  is  now  being  ex- 
pended upon  the  problem  of  nav  gation  of  the 
air  was  spent  for  man}  vears  by  experiments  in 
electric  traction,  who  o'fr.n  seemed  to  their  con- 
temporaries to  be  hope'-»s  visionaries. 

The  pioneer  work  of  Thomas  Davenport,  Pro- 
fessor Moses  G.  Farmer.  Professor  C.  G.  Page 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Thomas  Hall  of 
Boston,  Henry  Pinkus,  Stephen  B.  Field,  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Leo  Daft,  Charles  J.  Van  Depoele, 
John  C.  Henry,  Professor  Sidney  H.  Short,  of 
the  University  of  Denver,  Dr.  Wellington  Adams 
of  St.  Louis,  and  almost  innumerable  other  in- 
ventors whose  names  deserve  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  industrial  Hall  of  Fame,  contributed  to  the 
total  result  which  was  first  brought  to  cnmmer- 
cial  fulfillment  at  Richmond,  Va.,  by  Frank  J. 
Sprague,  in  1888,  and  which  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  a  large  city  system  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  in  the  year  following.  Between  the  earl- 
iest crude  electric  cars,  often  the  size  of  toys, 
shown  as  curiosities  at  expositions,  summer  re- 
sorts and  country  fairs,  and  the  finest  type  of  ele- 
vated trains  or  interur'ban  street  cars  today,  there 
is,  of  course,  an  immense  difference — such  a  dif- 
ference as  that  between  Dr.  Bell's  queer  1  ttle 
telephone  of  1876  and  the  perfected  instrument 
of  today.  The  electric  dynamo  had  to  be  de- 
veloped in  order  that  electric  traction  should  be 
more  than  theoretically  possible.  A  method  of 
overhead  contact  had  to  be  devised,  for  the  third 
rail  type,  in  the  perfection  of  which  the  Germans 
also  had  a  hand,  is  open  to  grave  practical  ob- 
jections which  made  it  unsuited  for  ^ordinary 
American  condit  ons.  Only  the  "trolley,"  a  name 
which  originated  with  a  1'ttle  experimental  line 
in  Kansas  City  run  by  John  C.  Henry,  or  the 
"broomstick  train,"  as  Dr.  Holmes  quaintly  dub- 
bed it,  has  proved  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  our 
national  needs  outside  of  the  most  congested 
parts  of  our  greatest  cities. 


ONE     CAR     ENTIRE      ROLLING    STOCK. 

Though  entirely  new  in  its  pattern,  the  Great 
Northern  motor  car  that  recently  arrived  in  St. 
Paul  from  Aurora,  111.,  is  not  the  first  steam 
motor  car  that  the  city  has  ever  seen  .'1  lie  first 
locomotive  that  was  ever  possessed  by  the  old 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railway,  now  part  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  was 
a  motor  car.  the  combination  of  a  locomotive, 
baggage  car  and  coach. 

This  car  was,  in  fact,  all  the  equipment  that 
the  road  had  when  in  1865  the  roadway  was  first 
completed  between  Mendota  and  SaVopee.  'I  In: 
front  end  of  the  car  rather  resembled  on  ordinary 
steam  locomotive,  with  its  pilot,  boiler  and  smoke 
stack  all  projecting  out  from  the  rest  of  the  car. 
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PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    CRISIS. 

The  dream  of  the  advocate-;  of  public  owner- 
ship hasn't  been  realized  in  some  localities  de- 
spite the  assumption  on  their  part  that  it  is  the 
panacea  for  all  (lie  ills.  During  the  last  few  days 
the  legislature  of  West  Australia  adopted  a  reso- 
lution hy  a  vote  of  two  to  one  declaring  in  favor 
of  secession  of  that  state  from  the  Australian 
confederation.  This  act  is  an  incidental  result 
of  the  government  ownership  of  railroads,  the 
senate  of  the  confederation  having  refused  to  j 
sanction  the  survey  for  a  trans-continental  rail-  [ 
way  t"  connect  the  state  on  the  west  coast  with 
the  existing  lines  penetrating  the  interior  from 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts.  The  west  col- 
ony which  proposes  to  go  it  alone  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  cast  and  south  coasts  except  by 
water.  Although  first  in  size  it  is  next  to  last 
in  the  matter  of  railroad  mileage.  Six  years  ago 
the  various  Australian  states,  having  a  combined 
population  of  4,000,000.  less  than  twice  that  of 
Michigan,  entered  into  a  confederation,  placing 
themselves  under  a  general  parliament  and  finan- 
cial management.  There  has  been  more  or  les? 
dissatisfaction  ever  since  the  colonies  hitched  up  j 
Xew  South  Wales  with  its  large  city  population 
demanded  the  capital  which  has  remained  in  Vic- 
toria. Its  chief  city.  Sydney,  and  any  point  within 
HIII  miles  of  it  was  barred  at  the  formation  oi 
the  confederation.  After  a  bitter  contest  the  per- 
manent capital  was  located  last  year  at  a  "bush" 
town,  Dalgety,  32  miles  frcm  the  railroad  at 
the  time  of  its  selection. 

As  stated,  the  chief  grievance  and  grounds  for 
the  secession  of  West  Australia  was  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  federal  parliament  of  the  proposed 
survey"  for  a  trans-continental  railway.  Its  need 
of  markets  and  quick  communication  with  the 
more  populous  states  in  the  confederation  is 
recognized  but  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
its  demands  are  obvious.  While  the  railroads  are 
owned  by  the  states  the  federal  parliament  is  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  money  for  a  trans-con- 
tinental line.  The  cost  would  be  enormous,  the 
greatest  length  of  Australia  being  2,500  miles. 

The  confederation  is  about  to  fund  the  several 
state  debts  as  a  federal  obligation.  The  aggre- 
gate is  $1,200,000,  many  hundred  million  dollars 
in  excess  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  eighty  millions,  and  an  awful 
burden  for  a  country  having  less  than  one- 
twentieth  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
'  If  there  was  a  chance  of  the  proposed  road 
paying  interest  on  the  investment  the  confedera- 
tion might  have  assumed  this  additional  burden ; 
but  as  the  intervening  country  contains  vast 
stretches  of  barren  wastes  which  would  produce 
no  revenue  to  sustain  cost  of  maintenance  for 
years,  if  ever,  it  was  deemed  too  great  a  burden. 
At  any  rate  West  Australia  won't  stay  in  the  con- 
federation unless  the  road  is  built  and  the  con- 
federation has  refused  to  build  it.  While  West 
Australia  is  the  largest  in  area  of  the  confeder- 
ated states  it  has  the  smalles!  population,  only 
184.124,  or  about  one-half  that  of  the  city  of 
Detroit.  It  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  having 
an  annual  output  of  $45,000,000  in  goldv  and  is 
ambitious,  but  it  has  a  debt  of  $83,000.000  which 
is  growing  faster  than  the  country.  What  would 
be  public  opinion  of  the  future  prospect  of  a  city 
linn  one-half  greater  than  Grand  Rapids  in 
this  state,  being  burdened  with  a  debt  of  $83,000,- 
ooo?  Class  legislation  is  the  result.  Taxes  are 
high,  so  high  in  fact  that  capital  carries  the 
burden,  and  in  any  fixed  form,  such  as  a  manu- 
facturing industry,  has  to  look  forward  to  what 
amounts  to  confiscatory  legislation  as  soon  as  it 
is  tied  up  where  it  cannot  get  away.  The  result 
is  that  immigration  hrs  ceased,  population  is 
either  stationary  or  declining  and  there  is  no  in- 
dustrial growth. 

What  the  result  will  be  cannot  be  definitely 
forecasted.  Kach  of  the  states  consented  to  the 
federation  and  the  union  was  approved  by  the 
general  parliament.  'I  he  constitution  which  was 
adopted  makes  no  provision  by  which  the  compact 
may  be  dissolved.  So  the  secession  crisis  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.  Railroad  freights  are 
much  higher  in  Australia  than  in  the  United 


States,  and  the  government  is  unable  to  make 
both  ends  meet  in  exclusively  operating  its  rail- 
road system  at  fixed  rates.  The  situation  is  an 
instructive  example,  and  anything  but  encourag- 
ing to  the  idea  of  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads.—Bay  City  Tribune. 


CITY   CAN    DO    NO    WRONG. 

The  ancient  and  honorable  principle  of  common 
law  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  has  been  re- 
affirmed by  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan,  and 
as  a  result  the  city  of  Muskegon  has  won  its  case 
witli  Abner  Alberts,  in  which  the  latter  was 
suing  the  city  for  damages  for  the  burning  of 
his  barn. 

The  case  has  been  a  long  and  hard  fought  one 
and  the  decision  was  evidently  considered  as 
settling  an  important  point  by  the  court  from  the 
fact  that  after  the  briefs  and  arguments  were  all 
in  the  court  asked  that  the  attorneys  submit  sup- 
plementary briefs  and  that  the  case  be  reargucd 
before  the  full  bench. 

October  24,  1903,  while  the  city  was  operating 
a  steam  street  roller  in  front  of  Albert's  barn  on 
a  windy  day.  it  was  supposed  that  sparks  from 
the  roller  set  fire  to  the  barn  and  it  was  burned, 
together  with  its  contents,  consisting  of  vehicles 
and  harness. 

Mr.  Alberts  brought  suit  against  the  city  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  negligent  in  not  provid- 
ing a  spark  arrester  and  also  for  working  at  the 
phce  at  a  time  when  the  high  wind  made  it  dan- 
gerous. 

The  city  defended  the  suit  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  municipal  corporation  and  was  engaged 
:n  a  public  duty  and  as  such  represented  the  state 
and  could  not  be  sued,  there  being  no  statute 
under  which  an  action  could  be  brought. 

The  cise  was  tried  in  the  circuit  court  before 
a  jury  January  25,  1905.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  case  the  city  asked  Judge  Russell  to  instruct 
the  jury  that  the  city  was  not  liable,  but  the  re- 
quest was  declined  and  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  $700  damages  against  the  -city. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  supreme  court 
by  the  city  and  submitted  in  June,  1905.  The 
court  'was  unable  to  agree  and  in  November 
asked  the  attorneys  to  file  further  briefs  and  for 
a  reargument  of  the  case  before  the  full  bench. 

The  reargument  was  finally  reached  on  October 
2,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  quickly 
reached. 


territory  the  Copper  Range  Company  should  as- 
sume this  name.  The  Keweenaw  comes  to  its 
name  quite  naturally  from  Keweenaw  county. — 
Houghton  Mining  Gazelle. 


NAMING   OF    MINES. 

Frequently  the  query  is  heard,  "How  are  min- 
ing companies  named?"  The  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind  enter  largely  into  the  matter,  and 
there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more  reasons  why  a  cer- 
tain mining  company  is  given  the  name  which  it 
bears. 

The  names  of  the  mines  in  Michigan,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  copper  country,  are  so  called  by 
virtue  of  their  proxmiitv  to  the  locations  b?-irhrv 
ihe  same  name.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla,  for  in- 
stance, being  the  combination  of  Calumet  and 
Hccla,  two  separate  corporations  later  united. 
The  Calumet  is  the  Indian  name  for  nipe  of  peace, 
and  was  given  to  the  location  as  well.  Hecla  was 
an  old  Indian  chief. 

The  Allouez  was  named  after  the  famous  mis- 
sionary of  the  same  name.  The  Wolverine  proba- 
bly was  used  by  the  incornorators  of  that  com- 
pany to  designate  its  location  in  the  Wolverine 
state.  Michigan.  Mohawk,  Ahmeek,  Seneca,  Te- 
cumseh,  Winona  and  several  other  similar  Indian 
names  were  taken  by  mining  companies  for 
names,  it  being  quite  the  custom  to  associate  cop- 
per mining  with  Indians. 

I  he  Ouincv  was  so  named  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  made  this  name  famous  in  American  history. 
It  is  said  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  company 
••as  a  descendant  of  the  Quincy  family,  and  there- 
fore suggested  the  name.  The  Hancock  Consoli- 
dated takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  the  same 
anpellaiion.  The  Rhode  Island  was  named  after 
the  stale  of  lhal  name,  while  the  Atlantic,  and 
Pacific  took  the  names  of  the  oceans.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  with  a  range  of  copper-bearing 


FEARS    LOOSE    BANKING. 

State  Banking  Commissioner  Moore,  when 
asked  for  his  views  regarding  Daniel  McCoy's 
so-called  bank  insurance  plan,  for  insuring  de- 
positors in  state  banks  against  loss,  said  : 

"While  I  can  see  that  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
might  be  derived  from  an  organization  of  bank- 
ers as  outlined  bv  Mr.  McCoy.  1  can  also  see  it 
might  be  productive  of  loose  banking  by  direc- 
tors, who  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  deposi- 
tors would  bf  taken  care  of  in  any  event." 

It  is  the  commissioner's  idea  that,  if  the  safety 
of  deposits  were  insured,  directors  would  be  less 
liable  to  exercise  care  in  making  loans,  knowing 
that  depositors  Would  be  protected  against  loss. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  loath  to  discourage  the 
plan,  which  has  many  good  points.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  successful  bank  insurance  would  re- 
sult in  greatlv  increased  business  and  consequent- 
ly greater  profits. 

Hon.  Daniel  McCoy  thinks  that  State  Banking 
Commissioner  Moore  is  "off"  in  his  criticisms  of 
the  plan. 

In  answer  to  the  commissioner's  contention 
Mr.  McCoy  made  the  following  statement: 

"It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  directors 
of  Ihe  state  banks  of  this  stale,  afler  having 
created  a  guarantee  fund  to  insure  deposits, 
would  of  their  own  act  or  by  their  own  neglect 
weaken  it  in  any  way ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  be  more  exacting  that  all  banks  be  at  all 
times  entitled  by  their  condition  to  the  benefits 
of  the  association,  and  it  would  not  he  long  be- 
fore the  failure  of  a  stale  bank  would  be  impos- 
sible." 


HOW  PUBLIC  WOULD  HOWL. 

Would  an  American  rather  hang  to  a  strap 
than  wait  for  a  street  car?  is  a  question  quickly 
answered.  During  certain  hours  of  the  morning 
and  evening  ihere  is  a  great  rush  for  slreet  cars 
in  every  city  which  is  accelerated  whenever  there 
is  rain  or  snow.  People  congregale  on  slreet  cor- 
ners, waiting  for  the  cars,,  which  oftentimes  are 
so  crowded  that  the  outside  occupants  of  the 
platforms  are  standing  upon  the  steps  and  cling- 
ing to  the  hand  rails.  Sometimes  it  is  so  appar- 
ent that  there  is  no  more  room  to  occupy  that  the 
waiting  groups  pertnil  ihe  cars  to  pass  without 
dissent;  hut  whenever  there  is  standing  room  it 
is  quickly  taken.  The  would-be  patrons  of  the 
cars  are  either  eager  to  get  under  shelter  of  some. 
kind  or  they  are  anxious  to  reach  their  destina- 
tions in  time  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  pressing 
engagement. 

American  patrons  of  the  street  railways  would 
not  take  kindly  to  any  law  which  would  pro- 
hibit them  from  accepting  the  best  the  cars  have 
to  offer  in  return  for  their  fares.  If  the  conduc- 
tors were  required  to  hang  out  signs,  as  in  Paris, 
announcing  that  even-  seat  is  occupied,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  stop  for  additional  passengers,  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  grumbling  as  the  compara- 
'ivelv  empty  cars  passed  the  crossings  llrui  is  now 
indulged  in  by  people  who  can  find  neither  seats 
nor  standing  room. 

It  is  related  by  an  American  corresponded  in 
Germany  that  nothing  causes  more  complaint  on 
the  part  of  Americans  visiting  in  that  country 
than  to  be  compelled  to  stand  on  the  corners 
when  the  weather  is  unpleasant  and  witness  a 
score  of  cars  pass  without  stopping  because  each 
seat  in  the  same  was  occupied.  If  someb  >dy  were 
lo  devise  a  way  by  which  the  car  service  could  be 
a<V'|i:ate!y  increased  both  morning  and  evening, 
ird  made  ample  f:>r  the  prevalence  of  bad  wea- 
ther, he  would  doubtless  be  welcomed  as  a  i 
factor  by  the  street  railway  patrons.  The  man- 
agers cannot  lx-  expected  to  maintain  equipment 
which  c°n  onlv  find  use  during  two  or  three  Imp's 
in  the  day.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  it. 
Meantime  people  will  continue  to  hang  to  the 
straps  or  crowd  ihe  platform. — Bay  City  Tribune. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association  Annual  Convention 


Tlir  second  annual  convention  of  the  Michi- 
gan Fore-try  Association  met  in  (irand  Rapids 
November  :iT  for  a  two  days'  session.  Meet 
ing-  were  held  in  the  Hoard  of  Trade  building, 
which  had  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  association.  Hoard  of  trade  officials 
were  prc-cnt  and  assisted  materially  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  this  body  of  earnest 
men  and  women. 

1. arj><:  specimens  of  Michigan  lumber,  in- 
cluding sugar  maple,  black  ash.  black  cherry, 
arbor  vitae.  cherry  birch,  red  oak.  bass  wood 
and  white,  taken  from  the  forestry  exhibit  at 
the  Kent  Scientific  Museum,  were  shown  in 
\e-tibulc  of  the  building  by  H.  E.  Sargent, 
curator  of  the  local  museum. 

Passing  into  the  auditorium,  where  the  ses- 
-i  in-  were  held,  the  eye  was  greeted  with  the 
following  gospel  message.-  of  forestry  on  the 
walls: 

"The  forest  protecis  the  sloping  soil.  Where 
the  earth  is  in  danger  from  the  waters,  plant 
a  sapling." 

"Plant  some  wood  in  front  of  your  field  if 
>  on  wish  to  shelter  it  from  the  wind." 

"\\e  should  never  sacrifice  the  woods  to  the 
wish   to   be  at  our   wit's   ends 
upon  the  plains." 

the    tree   of    the    field    is    man's    lit'e."- 
Deut    xx.,  19. 

"The  iler,  the  water  makes 

meadows,     the    meadows    the    flocks,    the 
flocks   the   manure,  the   manure  the   grain." 

\    country   without    woods   is   a   house   with- 
•out   a 

The  Opening  Session. 

The  opening  session  began  promptly  at  10 
o'clock.  President  John  11.  Bissell,  of  Detroit, 
presiding,  and  while  the  room  was  not  filled 
with  people,  nearly  every  section  of  the  great 
was  rcprcseiiled,  and  the  attendance  was 
really  gratifying. 

The    opening    session,    and    those    following, 

clean-cut  and   business-like   in  procedure, 

with  no  long  papers  or  speeches,  neither  v  ere 

the  discus-ion-  wandering  and  tedious.     It  was 

evident,  even  to  the  casual  listener,  hav- 

Vdge  of  the   subject   under   treal 
ment.  that   hen    was  a  body  of  people  in   earn- 
about    something    that    was    worth    while, 
who  ith  a  difficulty  that  they 

wanted  to  get  at  the  hear)  of  as  soon  as  pos- 

It  was  fitting  that  the  Rev.  V.  P.  Arthur, 
pa-tor  of  our  of  the  (irand  Rapids  churches 
for  many  years,  should  give  the  invocation.  He 

•-try  '  than 
r    of    the    gospel    ill 

Michigan,   and   love-   intensely  nature  and   out- 
iiding  his  vacations  with  his  fam- 
ily   every    year    in    a    seciion    of    the    thin,    cut- 

•  f  northern  Michigan. 

Mr.    Arthur's    words    were    apposite    and    in 
,,-crc   pronounced    with    the    mem- 
"ivention  standing. 

Introductory   remarks  of  a   plea-ing  and    im- 

nature  were  made  by  ( ,  \Vhit- 

of   the    (irand    Rapid-    Hoard 

Mr.    \\hitworth   is  an   officer  of  one 

of    the    leading    furniture    manufacturing    con- 

rs  of  the  city.     Tin-  -peaker  -aid  in  part; 


Mr.  Whitworth's  Address. 

"It  give-  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
at  this  time.  A  year  ago,  when  you  met  with 
U-.  you  found  a  splendid  spirit  here,  and  we 
expecl  and  hope  that  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tinue here,  only  in  intensified  form.  I  trust 
your  meeting  will  be  a  great  pleasure  and 
benefit  to  you.  and  that  you  will  go  away  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  Grand  Rapids  is 
with  you  heartily  in  this  great  movement.  A 
song  that  I  learned  in  my  early  childhod  be- 
gan. 'Woodman,  spare  that  tree.'  and  I  hope 
that  these  verses  will  go  on  ringing  and  ring- 
ing to  the  end  of  time.  God's  lir.st  temples,  the 
trees,  must  be  saved  from  destruction." 

Stanley  Jackowski,  the  private  secretary  of 
Mayor  KHis.  extended  hearty  welcome  to  the 
members  of  the  convention  in  the  unavoidable 
Absence  of  the  citv's  ch<<-f  executive. 


C.  S.  UDELL, 

Vice=Presiient  Michigan   Forestry 
Asscciation. 


Mr.  Eissell's  Response. 

In     responding    to    the     word-,    oi 
President  John    II.    I'.isseil  .of  Detroit  extended 
the  than!.  •  iation   t.  >  ,-d  of 

Trade    for    having    pro  comfortable    a 

of    meeting    and    to    ii  and    the 

mayor    for    their    cordial    gr  lie    con- 

tinued  as   folio 

"There  are   se\er..l    reasons   why   v. 
Grand   Rapids  as  our  pi.  i   the 

first  place-.  Mr.  (iarlield  lives  here,  and  we  all 
of  us  recogni/i-  in  him  one  of  the  foremost 
factors  in  the  great  Forestry  movement  in 
Michigan.  In  speaking  >ioneers  in  tos- 

eslry.   1   must  n  jack- 

son.   F.diior    E.    \Y.    Harhcr.  and   Dr.    Heal,  i 
Michigan    Agricultural    Cob  -  three 

men    looked    over   the    heads   of   all    of   u- 

and  their  utterances  were  prophetic  of 
where  Michigan  would  find  her-elt  if  the  rtith- 
!e--  destruction  of  he: 

tinue.      Xow   we   are    beginning  to   gel    our  eyes 
open    to   the   truth.      \\  e  have  a    Hoard  nf   '. 
merce  in   Detroit   that  is  similar  to  your    Hoard 


of  Trade,  and  this  body  of  men  of  strong  busi- 
ness sense  and  ability  is  extending  its  influence 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  Forestry  is 
one  of  the  important  matters  that  this  body 
has  taken  up,  and  it  is  expected  that  consid- 
erable progress  along  legislative  lines  will  be 
proposed  and  urged  during  the  coming  year. 

What  Is  Meant  By  Forestry. 

"I  think  it  well  at  the  opening  of  this  meet- 
ing that  we  have  a  clear,  distinct  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  Forestry.  Forestry  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  sentiment,  merely  a  system  of  tree-plant- 
ing along  highways  or  in  city  parks,  with  Latin 
and  scientific  names  tagging  the  trees.  That 
is  u-eful  and  educational,  but  is  not  Forestry. 
Forestry  is  not  a  scheme  for  promoting  the 
sclhsh  interests  of  any  person  or  class;  but  is 
a  great  questiqn  of  public  concern  to  the  entire 
state.  Through  lack' of  foresight  our  timber 
is  about  all  gone.  Forestry  means  a  reversal 
of  the  hitherto  pur-ued  wasteful  policy.  It 
means  the  pmiection  of  the  remnants  of  forest, 
and  the  new  growth,  from  tire  and  trespass  on 
public  and  private  lands;  the  reform  of  t; 
lion  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  F" 
try;  the  utilisation  of  all  lands,  public  and 
private,  not  suitable  for  farming,  in  the  growth 
of  timber;  the  general  -  mi- 

nd   all    its 

citi/ens  of  maintaining  well- forested  areas  in 
the  agricultural  counties,  as  well  as  on  the 
waste  and  cut-over  lands; 

-Iministratjon  of  t!  We 

look  to  Grand  Rapids  as  beii  d  second, 

first,    in    pron  rjortant    v 

of  ''I  he   Michi| 

Mr.  Winchester's  Joke. 

Fir.-l    on   the    regular   program  iorn- 

:me  a  paper  on  "Japanc-e  Forestry,"  pre- 
pared by  Walter  C.  Winch-  Client 
lumberman  of  (irand  Rapids.  Air.  Winch' 
has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  around  the 
world,  lie  is  in  sympathy  with  the  forestry 
Mient,  but  stoutly  maintains  that  nothing 
can  be  done  until  I  he  pr.---.-nt  tax  laws,  which 
in  their  present  operation  will  soon  confiscate 
the  remaining  timber,  are  amended.  The  grim 
humor  of  the  closing  sentence  of  Mr.  Win- 
as  appreciated  by 
the  convention.  The  letter 

Grand   Rapids.  Mich..   Nov.   24,    ' 

Mr,     J.     II.     Hi-sell. 

Pres.    Mich.    Forestry    Assn., 

Detroit,   Mich. 
Dear   Sir: 

I    regret    very    much    that    circu 
such    that    it    will    be    impossible    for    me    to    be 
with    you    at    the    first    annual    meeting    of    the. 

Michigan  ,    Association    on    the    ::rth 

and  2Sth  I  have  prepared  a  short  article  on 
"Japanc.-e  Forestry"  along  the  lines  of  pre- 
serving the  timber  for  future  generation-;  and 
now  ihe  humorous  part  of  it  is,  and  ihe  only 
reason  why  I  cannot  be  with  >ou.  is  that  I  am 

-I    t"    make    a    trip    to    some    of   our    lands 
immediately    in    order    to    expedite    the    cutting 

nr    timber,    which    is    not     going    on    fast 

•h   to  -nit   me 

xi  '  mrs  \  cry  truly, 
WALTER  C.  WINCHESTER. 
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FORESTRY  IN  JAPAN. 


The   Excellent  Paper   Prepared   by 

W.  C.  Winchester  for  the 

Meeting. 


Mr.    Winchester's    paper    wa-    road     by    Mr. 
;  field,  and   was  as   follow-: 

Tlic   forests  nl'  Japan,  her  natural   ornament, 
which   occupy   more   than   one-half   the   an 
the    Fmpire.  appear   to   have  exerted  an   inspir- 
ing   inlluencc    upon    the    minds    of    her    inhabit  - 
fiir    their    love    of    forests    and    luxuriant 
-.\l\an  growth  seems  lo  he  intuitive.     They  are 
re  of  their  duties,  so  to   speak,  towards  the 
-is.    as    is    indicated    hy    their    endeavors    to 
meet     the    ever-increasing    demand     for     forest 
products,  and   still    to  preserve'   lliein    ior   luture 

-•rations. 

The   fore-Is  of  Japan,   while   the   country  was 

,ided.  maintained   their  primitive   'character. 

years  during  the  Tokugawa  regime  t!ie 

•  lent    of  the    forest-   was    stringent,   and 

ol    a    military    despotism    en 

I  hey   were    at    that    time   divided    into 

HI    a  lid    protection    tore-is.       Protection 

•  rised    forests    at    the    head    waters 

;;  those  piante<l  to  prevent   snow-  slides 

st   he^\  y    !;'ll-   i  .I    snow :   also 

helter  to  ;he  water  and  invite  the  col- 

it    Japan    has    to    i 

i  old  ruler-  f<  ir  n  iw 

-   t>  'day    in    he 

s   under- 
iion.      1  r,c  tiin- 

eiiterpi 
:  apan  opened  tip  I ' 

d    hy 

Government  Takes  Hold. 

in   ' 

ly.      The    ownership    was    in  .' 

I,   lihuddist  and 
rivale   persons.      It  ' 
id    imperial    ho 
hirds  of  the  entire 
of    tile    temples    and    p 

•ne-third.      They   appropriated    half 
illion  dollar-  for  t: 

making    accurate    maps    of    i 
lioundane-.  with  a  the;  • 
rat  report  of  all   the   spe<  ies   and 
i    hi nd   and   tinnier.      It    iook   ten    ; 

al   working  pian. 

ion    only    ; 

i  ho  F.mpirc. 

i   the 

non  h       \\  ith    the   .  -  i   'i'tion   of  a    sina 

•'    there,   j 
•  m    the    i 

-    running    lengthwise    ihrough    the    middle 
in    i  i  Mains 

i 

Japan    lie   mostly   in    ir 
the     hai 

ilain  -  alon 

us    in 

ions    of    the     north     than    in    the 
•MS.  which  are  naturally  hotter   for 
ing   pnrp  • 

Ths  Imperial  Lands. 

The  Imperial  lands  are  divided  into  two 
••-.  hereditary  and  ordinary.  The  former 
prise  such  .-;>  thickly  wooded 

and    extensive    as    to    furnish    enough    material, 


lor  a   regular  working   plan,  and   it   is  expected 

that   the  area  of  Mich  kinds  will  not  decrease. 

Japan  has  im  le-s  than  son  species  and  vari- 
eties of  trees,  hut  at  the  ]iresent  time  their 
fores)  management  does  not  attach  any  .special 
importance  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  species. 
They  are  divided  into  four  groups:  tropical. 
sub-tropical,  temperate  and  arctic.  The  mo.-i 
valuable  of  the  tropical  trees  are  the  bamboos 
and  palms.  In  the  sub-tropical  and  temp, 
zones  are  found  several  kinds  of  conifers,  of 
which  the  'cryptomaria,  a  straight-grained 
cedar  attaining  a  diameter  of  six  feet  and  :.'(>,> 
feel  in  height,  and  the  red  and  black  pine  are 
the  most  important.  Bamboos  also  grow  well 
in  the  sub-tropical  ?one. 

In  the  temperate  zone  are  found  about  all 
the  varieties  of  hardwoods  found  in  the  United 
Slates.  The  pines  and  cedar-  also  do  well  here. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  one-half  the  area 
of  the  forest-  are  conifer-  and  one-half  broad- 
leal  ed  varieties:  and  as  the  demand  is  much  in 
excess  for  the  conifers,  or  softwoods,  they  are 
planting  on  the  land-  owned  by  the  state  about 
ten  of  these  varieties  to  one  of  the  hardwood-. 
In  this  way  they  expect  to  keep  up  the  ratio. 


J.  J.  HUBBELL, 

Treasurer  Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Working  Plan. 

The    working    plan    of    the    government     em 
MI    cutting   and    partly    clean    cut- 
ting, partly  coppice  and  selection  cutting  . 

1.      In   cutting  state  lands   on   the   selection 
they  calculate   to  not  cut   a  tree  less  than 
5    they   ar  .king 

•id     have    only    the 
e  generations  ir,   view.     Th.-rcfoiv 
iliat    it    is    dangerous    to    the 
of   any   country   to    have    th< 
iids  of  anyone  except   th  •nent. 

-;mple   reason   that    the   government    is 
the    best    interests    of   all    in 
.    while    the    private    individual    has,    and 
c!i   exalted   id; 

i  r y  and   t ! 
obtain    the    best 

(1   in   the 
i  to  four  years,  acc'irdii 

and    for    protection    fore-t-    the    old    method    of 

nd  naturM  i  lion  is  in 

Furthermore,   they   have  established    fi 

rtments  in  their  scho  >!s  and  have  <i'.'  ii 
Unions  where  that  science  is  I  aught.  Thr, 
them  ha\  irse,  le;i 

course   in    f  iro.-'.ry.  and   the   balai..  1    in- 

struction along  this  line.  They  are  constantly 
"irning  out  men  of  practical  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  and  the  government  is  encouraging  it 


by  offering  graduates  good  positions.  Further- 
more, they  have  a  training  school  at  their  ex- 
perimental station. 

So,  they  have  it  practically  settled  that  the 
state  and  Imperial  lands  will  be  handled  in  a 
business-like  manner  conserving  the  interests 
of  future  generations.  Xow,  in  order  to  reach 
the  other  third  ownership  of  the  fore-t-  vested 
in  private  persons  and  temples,  thev  have 
:ed  stringent  laws  patterned '  after  those 
urope.  These  law.-  contain  provision 
garding  the  control  of  both  utilization  and  pro- 
nests,  and  provision  made  for  policing 
the  same  and  providing  penalties  for  damage- 
to  either  class.  A  register  of  the  state  lands 
is  kept  al  the  head  forest  office,  and  another 
register  of  all  private  forests  is  kept  at 
respective  local  offices.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  some  of  their  laws: 

What  the  Laws  Provide. 

I'irst:     The    term    forests    include    those    be- 
longing  to    the    Imperial    household,   the    state, 
Shinto    and     Mhuddist    temples    and    to    pri\ 
individuals. 

When    it    is    likely    that    a    public    or    private 
forest  or  one  belonging  to  the  temples  is  to 
cut  inconsistent  with  forest  economy,  the  min- 
ister   supervising    the    district    shall    direct    the 
management   of  the   same. 

If  trees  are  cut  in  contravention  of  the  direc- 
tion mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
minister  may  cause  him  to  stop  the  cutting 
and  re-plant  the  spot  where  the  cutting  has 
been  carried  on. 

When    the    re-planting   provided    in    the    pre- 
•ragraph    has    been    neglected    by    the 
ill    be   carried   on   by   the   govern- 
ment.      In    thi  •  ithor    the  •    in- 
1   shall   be  imposed   ,,M   the  obligor  or  the 
MI    re-planted    may    be    made    a    semi--. 
Anyone     who    desires    to    onlliva1 
:   must    lirst   obtain  permission  of  the  local 
nor. 

The  government  may  constitute  a  protec- 
tion forest  when  it  appears  necessary  for  the 
following  purp  • 

rvation  of 'the  soil  on  the  si" 
and  protection  of  the  land  against   ero 

ir  protection  against  sand-drifts,  storms, 
winds,'  floods,  tidal-waves,  rolling  stones  and 
avalanches. 

For  the  maintenance  of  a  water  supply  in 
springs  and  river-. 

ir  the  crowding  of  fish. 

For   the   preservation   of  the   public   health. 
For   th.  temples,   celebrated   places 

>ld   ruins, 

In  a  protection  forest  digging  of  soil,  re- 
moval of  • 'Meeting- of  grass,  extraction 
n"  the  roots  i  f  trees,  or  free  breeding  • 

ittle  shall  not  be  allowed,  unless  pcrmis- 
ias  be<  n  obtained  from  the  local  governor. 

Power  of  Government. 

•  •!    Only   direct 

of  its  plan   of 

•  -i  ion.    but    may    restrict 

him  of   its   use   and  nld   enlti- 

Mivalion  is  prohibited,  the  minis- 
ter in  ch;.-.  I'der  him  to  restore  the  for- 
e-t   t                   "inal   condition.      If 
are    not    obeyed,   the    government    may    accom- 
the   work  and   collect   the   expense  of  the 

When  the  government  desires  to  purchase 
a  protection  forest  its  owner  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  complain,  except  that  he,  may  put 
in  a  claim  to  cover  the  direct  lo  I  by 

rohibition   of  cutting  t;-. 

i  to  set  fire  in  timber  lands 

M\    purpose    without    the   permission    of   a 

eial    or    polio;  Any     person 

-t-  lire  to  a  plain  adjoining  a  forest  shall 

lable    precaution    to    pn 

e  also  prohibited  to  kindle. 
•.TV  any  lire  in  such  manner 

•-.her.      An.  finding  a    lire 

broken    out    or   damage    caused    by   insects    in    a 

forest   or  its  vicinity   is   required   to  inform   the 

rs    oi    the    city,    town    or    village    without 

delay 
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THOS.  B.  WYMAN  HENRY  N.  LOUD  MRS.  J.  C.  SHARP 

DIRECTORS  MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 


L.  L.  HUBBARO 


A  forest  which  has  become  treeless  or  has 
IN  (n  left  waste  prior  to  the  promulgation  of 
this  law  maj-  he  ordered  by  the  minister  of  state 
supervising  such  affairs  to  reforest  the  same 
within  a  period  which  shall  be  prescribed  by 
him.  In  case  this  is  neglected  the  state  can  go 
on,  do  the  work,  collect  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  and  if  this  is  impossible,  may  take  over 
the  land  as  a  semi-state  forest.  Land  of  this 
kind  is  exempt  from  land  tax  and  all  other  pub- 
lic burdens  for  the  afforested  portion  for  twen- 
ty-fire years.  Plains,  mountains,  hills,  or  bar- 
ren lands  on  which  afforestation  has  been 
newly  made  shall  have  the  same  exemption. 

MRS.   KING'S  DISCUSSION. 


AN    ACTIVE    WORKER    TELLS    WHAT    WO- 
MEN   HAVE    DONE   FOR    FORESTRY. 

Mrs.  Frances  King,  of  Alma,  who  has  been 
a  most  active  worker  in  the  association  since 
its  organization,  and  a  4eader  in  the  Gratiot 
county  work,  was  called  on  to  discuss  the 
topic,  "Our  association,  its  progress  and  diffi- 
culties." 

"As  to  our  progress  in  Gratiot,'.'  responded 
Mrs.  King,  "the  report  of  the  committee  on 
promotion  and'  publicity,  which  will  be  given 
later,  will  best  show  you.  I  have  a  map  here 
on  which  you  will  notice  that  the  nine  counties 
of  the  state  in  which  local  forestry  auxiliaries 
have  been  formed  are  blocked  out  in  rose 
color,  the  color  of  hope.  Three  counties — 
Wexford,  Gencsee  and  Saginaw-hav.fi  back- 
slidden in  the  past  three  months,  but  to  offset 
Ibis  we  have  great  encouragement  from  the 
upper  peninsula,  due  largely  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hubbard,  of  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Wynian,  of 
Munising. 

"We  have  an  ardent  sympathizer  in  our 
forestry  movement  in  Win.  T.  Pitt,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  celebrated  Wm.  Pitt,  of  England, 
and  his  peer  in  many  ways,  who  lives  about 
seven  miles  from  Alma  in  a  log  cabin. 

"Three  difficulties  have  confronted  us  in  our 
work: 

First — The  giving  up  of  committee  work 
after  a  few  months  by  people  who  promised  to 
be  faithful. 

Second — The  necessary  change  in  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  asosciation  has  been  a  disturb- 
ing factor.  Mr.  Stevens  has  kindly  consented 
to  assume  the.  responsible  position,  and  I  feel 
'-ure  that  with  the  careful,  systematic  methods 
the  work  will  now  go  along  smoothly. 

Third — The  non-answering  of  letters.  After 
'ing  out  hundreds  of  letters  this  year,  with 
.  i -plies,  I  asked  someone  'What's  the  mat- 
ter?' and  the  reply  was.  'They've  gone  fishing.' 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  corre- 
spondence i-  not  the  best  method,  that  it  is 
the  .spoken  word,  the  personal  contact,  that 
counts.  Ten  minutes'  talk  to  a  body  of  women 
wins  IN  ~t  results.  With  most  women  some 
detail,  such  as  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
Christmas  trees,  will  secure  their  sympathies 


and  support  quickest.  We  are  all  indebted  to 
Lydia  Phillips  Williams,  of  Minnesota,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  spread  the  seeds  of  this 
Christmas  tree  gospel.  Then,  lastly,  we  must 
not  forget  to  work  with  the  children.'' 

Prof.  Roth's  Tribute. 

"We  all  appreciate  Mrs.  King's  work,"  said 
Prof.  Roth  at  the  conclusion  of  her  admirable 
talk.  Continuing  he  paid  a  tribute  "to  the 
noble  efforts  of  the  women  of  the  state  ah  nix 
forestry  lines,  and  introduced  to  the  conven- 
tion Mrs.  J.  C.  Sharp,  of  Jackson,  as  the  lady 
who  first  brought  this  subject  to  the  front, 
having  first  stirred  the  club  women  three  years 
ago,  so  they  now  have  special  days  for  for- 
estry." 

"This  forestry  work  appeals  to  every  club 
woman."  said  Mrs.  Sharp,  "and  we  have  195 
hard  working  clubs  in  the  state.  As  Mrs.  King 
says,  personal  contact  means  a  great  deal.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  federation  of  woman's 
clubs  the  proposition  that  this  body  join  the 
state  forestry  association  came  up.  The  dis- 
cussion developed  that  there  was  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  policy  of  this,  though  a  com- 
mittee brought  in  a  resolution  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  forestry  association  for  the  next 
ten  years,  and  to  have  a  representative  at  its 
meetings." 

Mrs.  King  quoted  Miss  Martha  Baldwin,  of 
Bay  City,  as  saying  that  184  out  of  the  195 
women's  clubs  are  to  devote  one  to  three  days 
to  forestry  this  year. 

Mr.  Garfield  added  a  good  word  for  the 
women's  clubs  of  the  state.  Having  addressed 
the  Monday  club  at  Marshall  recently,  he 
found  sympathetic  listeners,  eager  to  do  some- 
thing. "What  can  we  do?"  was  the  question 
on  their  lips,  and  they  ask  it  every  time," 
said  Mr.  Garlield.  "which  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent attitude  thin  the  men  often  take." 


Mr.  Wyman's  Experience. 

THE     GRAND     ISLAND     FORESTER     TELLS 
ABOUT  THE  WORK   HE  IS   DOING. 

The  convention  then  enjoyed  a  treat  that 
was  not  on  the  program,  a  talk  by  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Wyman,  of  Munising,  a  forester  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Co.,  who  said  in 
part : 

"I  attended  your  meeting  in  this  city  a  year 
ago,  and  it  did  me  good.  Our  company  is 
trying  to  establish  systematic  management  of 
its  forests.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Co.  is  the 
largest  holder  of  timber  land  in  the  upper 
peninsula,  and  of  its  1,000, 000  acres  probably 
000,000  acres  are  timbered  lands.  There  is 
some  difficulty,  as  you  may  easily  see.  in  tak- 
ing care  of  this  large  holding.  We.  lack  the 
men  to  do  this:  then,  since  on  portions  of  our 
holdings  the  timber  is  held  by  others,  we  are 
tied  down  in  many  cases  by  ridiculous  con- 
tracts and  cannot  proceed  along  rational  for- 
estry lines  until  these  expire.  We  can  only 
drop  around  and  advise  with  these  people, 


showing  them  that  it  is  a  loss  to  cut  in  a  cer- 
tain manner.  If  they  hold  a  contract  to  cut 
only  the  hemlock,  we  try  to  snow  them  how 
to  do  this  without  destroying  the  other  timber. 

"We  must  cut  over  our  hardwood  lands  for 
kiln  wood  (charcoal).  There's  more  profit  in 
it  than  in  working  the  trees  .into  saw-timber 
or  cordwood.  Our  farm  land  will  produce 
good  crops,  though  in  places  it  is  sandy,  with 
limestone  close  to  the  surface.  It  is  not  our 
policy  to  replat  the  hardwood  lands,  but  only 
the  lands  deficient  in  fertility.  We  plan  even- 
tually to  plant  everything  we  cut  over.  In 
places  where  the  pin-cherry  has  a  heavy 
growth  there  is  difficulty  in  planting,  though 
pine  trees  planted  there  will  eventually  over- 
top them. 

"At  Coalwood,  our  cordwood  station,  we  are 
establishing  a  nursery  to  raise  all  our  trees 
for  planting.  This  was  started  on  a  small 
scale  last  fall.  A  fire  occurred  this  year  in 
1,000  acres  of  our  young  pine  and  the  damage 
was  severe.  The  seed  trees  were  destroyed,  so 
that  another  crop  will  be  a  long  time  coming. 

Three  foresters  are  employed  by  the  com- 
pany. We  have  the  Munisiug  district,  and  will 
later  establish  the  Seney  district.  One  man 
can't  do  much  with  200.00(1  acres,  but  it's  a 
case  of  development,  and  the  plan  will  work 
out  successfully.  President  .Mather  is  very 
much  interested  in  reforestation,  and  is  being 
loyally  supported." 

Mr.  Garfield — "What  was  the  size  of  the 
young  pine  destroyed  by  fire,  that  you  spoke 
of?" 

Mr.  Wyman — "They  were  of  a  variety  of 
sixes,  since  seed  years  differ,  but  \\ould  aver- 
age- about  five  feel  in  height." 

Mr.  Garlicld — "Now,  I  want  to  ask  Prof. 
Roth  if  he  can  figure  for  us  the  loss  incurred 
in  the  burning  of  this  one  plantation?" 

Prof.  Roth's  Calculations. 

Prof.  Roth — "The  question  might  be  an- 
swered by  asking  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
put  the  trees  hack.  The  trees  bought  at  a 
nursery  would  cost  $8  per  thousand,  and  the 
least  price  at  which  you  could  figure  the  trees 
would  be  $5  a  thousand.  You  can  safely  figure 
the  tree  at  .$:>.  labor  ill  setting  $.'!.  or  a  total  of 
$.">  per  thousand.  No\\.  We  ordinarily  set  about 
l.ooo  trees  per  acre  in  the  'slash.'  so  you  can 
safely  Tigure  the  number  of  trees  in  the  burned 
self-seeded  plantation  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing at  :.'.o;>0.  1  have  given  our  rangers  instruc- 
tion to  figure  a  tree  worth  as  many  cents  as 
it  is  feet  in  height,  so  that  the  trees  destroyed 
in  this  ease  at  live  cents  each  were  worth  $100 
per  acre. 

"Now.  if  this  answers  your  question,  Mr 
Garlicld.  1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wyman  to 
tell  us  briefly  about  his  system  of  getting  the 
upper  peninsula  supervisors  interested  in  for- 
estry." 

Mr.  Wynian-"!  am  located  at  Munising.  a 
town  of  only  :2.50:>  people,  and  the  country  is 
so  sparsely  settled  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
hold  of  folks.  So  I  adopted  the  plan  of  pre- 
paring a  personal  letter  and  sending  it  to  each 
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supervisor  in  the  upper  peninsula,   for  the  pur- 

sovving    some    forestry    seed    in    each 

ii-hip.      I    a-ked   these   official.-   to   do   what 

tlu-v    can    in    tlieir    respective-    districts    and    to 

bring  the   subject  up  at  the  tmviiship  meetings. 

irestry  literature.     Many 

supervisors   are    old-time   lumbermen 

and  very  inllncntial  in  their  district..-.     A   num- 

.iiul  encouraging   replii 
•rs  li:i\  e  been  reci 

Mr.    Garhelcl      ''My    <|iieslion    regarding    this 
:>lcd   by   tile  recent   report  of 

Mr.    i  lire   warden,   who   places   the 

resulting  from  the  great  conflagration 

in   the  upper  peninsula   this  year  at   about  $475,- 

.  re   based  on   the  destruction 

;,itnre    stuff,    \\hile   nu   attention   what- 

i-  given  fi  tlie   loss  of  the  babies,  and   all 

(rue  forester-  think  most  of  the  baby  trees.'' 

Mr.  liissell — "In  coming  over  to  Grand  Rap- 
id- vr-tcnhiy  I  rode  some  distance  with  a 
prominent  railway  oti'cial.  who  told  me  he  had 
been  opening  some  bids  on  white  pine,  pattern 
lumber,  and  the  price  quoted  was  $300  per 
thousand.  He  told  me  that  this  made  him  sit 
up  and  take  notice  of  the  rapid  appreciation 
nf  timber  values." 


"In  those  German  districts  where  soils  arc 
poorest,  or  the  forest  region-.  Forest  and  farm, 
larm  and  forest,  lay  side-  by  side  everywhere, 
and  this  diversity  is  an  important  point.  Tin- 
belter  snil  is  tilled  and  the  farmers  wb-i-i 
partly  t'hrongh  the  fore.-ts  and  the  work  re- 
quired in  their  care.  You  will  find  there  !• 
industries,  small  manufacturers,  small  mer- 
chants and  thriving  communities.  It  seems  to 
to  appeal  lo  n-  in  Michigan. 
Sonu-  ol  the  newspapers  of  northern  Michigan 
been  contending  that  tb.-y  didn't  want 
to  be  in  the  backwoods  forever,  but  where 
could  they  be  surer  of  greater  prosperity  for 
their  sections  of  country  than  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  forests  as  feeders  for  factories 
•'.nd  the  varied  industries' 

"Central  Kurope  has  forests  that  yield  a 
permanent  revenue,  a  public  sentiment  that 
backs  up  its  lire  laws,  and  prosperous  people 
whose  very  existence  depends  on  the  forests 
themselves.  When  Michigan  comes  to  realize 
that  its  non-agricultural  lands  should  be  grow- 
ing trees,  that  every  industry  of  the  state 
would  be  affected  thereby,  she  will  have  fo.und- 
ecl  her  future  prosperity  on  a  rock,  not  in  loose 
sands." 


Prof.   Mulford's  Experience. 

HE    DESCRIBES   THE    CONDITIONS    IN    THE 
STATE    FORESTS    OF    GERMANY. 

Prof.  Walter  Mulford,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  was  the  next  speaker,  and  he  gave 
a  very  clean  cut  and  happy  presentation  of  the 
.subject,  "What  1  Saw  of  Forestry  in  Ger- 
many." Prof.  Mulford  said  in  part: 

"Germany  and  central  Kurope  have  forests 
wherever  there  are  waste  lands.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Prussia  is  located  a  large  area  of  sand 
plains,  with  patches  of  better  soil,  the  land 
being  analogous  to  parts  of  Michigan.  The 
climate  is  no  better  than  here  and  the  soil  is 
no  better.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  good,  for  Prus- 
sia  ha-  soil  that  will  never  make  agricultural 
lands.  The  population  of  Prussia  is  far  more 
dense  than  here,  therefore  the  temptation  to 
cut  and  the  fire  risk  is  greater. 

Similar  to  Michigan. 

''Similar  to  Michigan  we  find  in  Prussia 
forests  that  are  young,  middle-aged  and  old, 
and  they  are  coming  on  in  regular  procession, 
-Is  which  regulate  the  stream-How,  which 
furni-h  water-power,  supporting  thriving 
population-  and  yielding  good  incomes  to  their 
owners.  The  net  income  of  the  forest  land 
ranges  from  $1  to  JV>  an  acre  annually,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  in  Prussia's  sand  plains, 
and  you  can  readily  figure  what  this  would 
mean  to  Michigan  if  such  an  income  were  ob- 
tained from  her  waste  laud-.  The  Zurich  for- 
ests have  been  managed  since  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  yield  at  least  six  per  cent  income 
on  the  investment.  These  soils  are  better  than 
they  were  l.Hiii  years  ago. 

Xow,  as  to  Tires  in  German  forests.  I  in- 
quired of  many  people  as  to  what-  special 
measures  are  taken,  and  the  almost  universal 
reply  was  that  no  special  measures  are  taken. 
and  that  they  have  no  fires.  Records  show 
that  an  average  of  only  191  acres  in  an  area  of 
a  million  acres  has  been  burned  over  in  the 
past  fifteen  years.  Public  sentiment  is  against 
The  people  realize  that  their  welfare 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  the  forests.  They 
liavc  good  fire  laws,  and  they  are  backed  up 
by  strong  public  feeling. 

Question  of  Fires. 

"To  refer  for  a  moment  to  conditions  in  our 
own  country.  In  a  pine  township  in  Connec- 
ticut they  have  not  suffered  from  forest  fire 
in  :;<>  years  while  I  know  of  another  township 
there  that  is  half  burned  over  every  year.  In 
the  pine  township  the  timber  is  the  people's 
bread  and  butter,  and  is  carefully  looked  after, 
while  in  the  other  section  tobacco-growing  is 
the  leading  industry,  and  the  people  pay  no 
attention  to  the  timber.  We  must  develop  a 
public  sentiment  in  Michigan  that  will  give 
strong  support  to  its  fire  laws. 


Prof.  Filibert  Roth. 


At  tin-  close  of  the  Tuesday  morning  session 
President  Bissell  appointed  a  committee  on 
nominations  as  follows:  H.  N.  Loud,  Au 
Sable;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor:  H.  I. 
Armstrong,  Detroit;  C.  S.  Udell,  Grand  Rap- 
its;  John  Ihlder,  Grand  Rapids. 


PROF.  ROTH'S  PLEA. 


WHY    CERTAIN     LANDS    SHOULD     BE     DE- 
VOTED TO  FOREST  RENEWALS. 

Beautiful  chrysanthemums  loaned  fjr  the 
ion  by  local  florists  adorned  the  presid- 
ing officer's  desk  at  the  opening  of  the  after- 
noon session.  The  attendance  had  materially 
increased  since  morning,  and  wa-  representa- 
tive of  the  best  thought  and  culture  of  the 
state. 

President  Hissell  appointed  as  committee  on 
resolutions  the  following:  Arthur  Hill.  Sagi- 
iiaw;  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Thos  B.  W'y- 
nian,  Munising;  Mrs.  ].  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 

Prof.  Roth  was  the  first  speaker,  the  topic 
being  "The  Situation  in  Michigan." 

"]  have  always  felt,"  said  he.  apologetically. 
'that  there  should  lie  more  doers  than  talkers 
in  meetings  of  this  kind.  The  life  of  a  nation 
of  people  runs  very  much  like  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Opportun:!i;s  for  good  and  bad 


to    every    people,   just    as    they    come    to 
every  person,  and.  as   with   the  individual,  it  is 
the    wise    (perhaps    the    lucky,    too)    who    seize 
the    opportunities    for    good    and     succeed.       A 
-•   nation  like  ours,  like  the   child. 
[litter  of  today,  and   with   child-like  prodi- 
gality,  use-   up   and    wastes    what    it    possesses 
with  an  utter  indifference  to   consequence  and 
future.      And.    like    the    child,    it    often    fails    to 
see  th  unity  for  good  and  mistakes  the 

opportunity  for  evil,  and  glories  in  deeds  which 
serious   error. 

An  old  people,  such  as  the  Chinese,  like  the 
old  man.  tired  of  his  struggles  and  reluctant 
to  change,  allows  all  opportunity  to  pass  along, 
progressing  in  a  slow  senile  degeneration. 

Some  opportunities  for  good  come  to  a  peo- 
ple every  day,  but  the  great  opportunities, 
those  which  shape  the  future  of  a  people  for 
centuries,  are  rare  and  far  between,  and  to 
miss  them  becomes  historic  error.  Besides 
being  engaged  in  their  private,  corporate  and 
municipal  affairs,  the  people  of  Michigan  are 
busying  themselves  today  with  primary  re- 
form, with  questions  of  control  or  ownership 
of  public  service  corporations  and  other  semi- 
public  enterprise,  what  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revision  of  our 
organic  law.  Here  we  have  a  number  of  im- 
portant opportunities  for  good  or  evil;  and 
yet,  if  we  fail  in  any  one  of  these,  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  delay;  if  the  Constitution  of  1907 
does  not  suit,  we  revise  it  in  1U10. 

Opportunity  of   Forestry. 

But  the  opportunity  which  interests  us  to- 
day is  that  of  Forestry.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized for  the  nation  by  several  of  our  presi- 
dents, and  notably  President  Roosevelt.  This 
opportunity,  in  other  states,  has  led  New  York 
to  spend  millions  in  buying  back  what  she 
threw  away  a  century  ago;  it  has  led  Pensyl- 
vania  to  start  a  campaign  of  buying  her  de- 
nuded lands  at  prices  up  to  $5  per  acre,  and 
it  has  led  our  neighbor  state,  Wisconsin,  to 
declare  all  her  state  lands  Forest  Reserve,  and 
even  Indiana  to  establish  forest  reserves  and 
a  state  forestry  system. 

The  opportunity  for  forestry  in  our  state  is 
not  only  by  far  the  greatest  opportunity  before 
the  people,  but,  like  real  great  opportunities 
generally,  it  is  one  which  will  not  return  soon, 
if  ever,  and  the  use  of  which  will  in  part  de- 
termine the  progress — yes,  the  very  life  of  our 
people  for  centuries  to  come. 

This  great  opportunity  for  good,  in  the  di- 
rection of  forestry,  is  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances. The  principal  factors  in  this  com- 
bination today  are:  First,  a  large  area  of 
lands  well  suited  by  climate  and  soil  and  pres- 
ent ownership  to  the  growth  of  forest,  and  yet 
not  well  suited  to  other  forms  of  agriculture. 
'  Second,  a  large  home  consumption,  the  best 
of  near-by  markets,  and  the  choicest  system 
of  waterways  to  guarantee  a  steady  and  rising 
market  for  all  the  forest  can  produce.  And 
the  last — but,  perhaps,  most  important — an 
appreciation  and  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  im- 
mediate action  in  the  direction  of  forestry 
among  all  classes  of  our  people. 

Some  Considerations. 

As  regards  our  climate,  nothing  need  be 
said:  nature  has  tried  faithfully  and  persist- 
ently to  heal  over  our  fire-scarred  wa-te 
lands,  and  it  is  only  through  man's  and  the 
state's  perversity  that  all  her  kind  efforts  have 
i-t  at  naught. 

The  question  of  the  lands  is  different.  It 
need-  to  be  considered  from  two  standpoints, 
natural  condition  of  the  land  and  that  of  own- 
ership. 

No  doubt  many  a  Michigan  man  envied 
fowa  her  95  per  cent  of  excellent  plow  land; 
but  the  story  of  Iowa  is  not  yet  finished,  and 
the  day  may  come  when  most  farmers  in 
Iowa  wish  that  more  of  their  land  were  forest 
land  and  forest  and  they  had  a  little  home- 
grown timber  to  use. 

In  discussing  this  matter  of  land,  much  un- 
necessary error  and  consequent  feeling  creeps 
in  and  confuses  the  issue.  The  man  who 
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merely  reads,  thinks  whole  counties  up  north 
to  lie  wasteland:  tin.-  ardent  newspaper  man 
who  i-  anxious  to  put  hi.-  statement  in  a  strik- 
ing form,  is  apt  to  exaggerate  IHI\V  anil  then. 
The  interested  land  6n  the  other 

hand,  tlu-  man  who  does  not  farm  the  land. 
but  who  buys  lands  from  the  state  at  r>o  cents 
and  divides  them  up  into  lots,  resorl  lot-,  or 
other.-.,  and  Rets  twi-uty  limes  what  he  pay- 
lor  the  land,  he  naturally  enough  is  con\-inced 
that  this  is  all  plowland.  a  regular  paradise, 
and  he  re  only  any  discussion  of  the 

subject,  but  feels  it  his  duty  to  dictate  to  the 
.state  what  it  shall  do  with  its  lands. 

The  truth  is  usually  along  the  middle  line, 
and  so  in  this  cage.  In  \Vashtenaw  county  the 
good  sense  of  the  farmer  has  left  aboui  25 
per  cent  of  all  land  in  wood  lots.  In  addition. 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  which  the  farmer 
cleared  year,-  ago  and  now  farms  really  at  a 
\\hat  is  true  of  \Yaslitcnaw  holds  for 
mosl  of  -outhcni  Michigan,  and  it  is  probabh 
a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  '2^  per  cent 
of  the  southern  half  of  our  state,  an  area.  then. 
ere-,  i-  largely  WOpds  now, 
and  ought  to  remain  woods  for  all  time. 

The  Northern  Half. 

As  regard-  the  northern  bait"  of  our  state. 
three  points  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in 
this  discussion. 

1.  There  is  no  thought  of  discrediting  01 
"running  down"  any  county  or  community:  it 
is  clear  to  any  one  that  in  each  county  there 
are,  as  in  Washtenaw,  good  lands  and  pool- 
lands. 

:.'.  The  friends  of  forestry  are  not  con- 
cerned at  present  in  the  waste  body  of  pri- 
vate land-,  the  greater  part  of  every  county. 
and  land-,  which  in  all  probability  make  up 
the  better  part  of  each  county. 

3,  What  we  are  interested  in.  in  this  mat- 
ter of  forestry,  are  the  state  lands  and  the 
tax  lands,  the"  lands  which  have  reverted  ^  to 
the  state,  over  and  over  again,  simply  be- 
cause people  did  not  think  enough  of  them'  to 
pay  their  tax.  It  is  that  body  of  laud  which, 
as  "much  as  :>o  years  ago,  amounted  to  about 
U.OOO. 01)0  acres,  and  Ihictuatiugly  stayed  with 
the  state  all  these  many  yea;-s,  so  that  as  late 
as  1807  they  still  amounted  to  8,970,00;),  or 
practically  half  of  all  the  north  county  lands. 
Whether  these  land-  are  good  or  had,  it  seems 
a  useless  enterprise  to  continue  the  past  and 
present  policy  of  the  state,  namely  of  spending 
the  money  of  the  state  to  try  to  force  them 
on  the  market  at  any  price,  spending  millions 
in  doing  so.  when  by  keeping  them  and  spend- 
ing a  little  money  in  their  protection  we  might 
produce  a  forest  and  soon  make  these  lands 
not  only  self-supporting,  but  productive.  At 
present  they  are  bought,  denuded,  burned  and 
turned  back  to  the  state,  and  the  result  you 
all  know.  Tis  the  howling  wilderness  of  man 
made  desert. 

As    regards    the     character    of    these     l-'iids. 

there  is  always  one  criterion  which  appeals  to 

me   more   than    all   other   claims   put    together. 

It   is   the   verdict   of   the   American    farmer,   the 

man   who   understands   agriculture   as   his   busi- 

,  the  man  who  has  known  these  lands  for 

iitury.  the   man  to  whom  these   lands   were 

red    by   the    state    at    any    price,   who    could 

have  them  as  early  as   1SS1    at   price's  as   low  as 

cent   per   -10   acres.     The    American   farmer 

ha-     rendered     his    verdict;      he    has    refused 

them,   even   as   a.   gift;      '.^<    per    cent    of   these 

lands   are   unsettled   anil   unlilled;      they   are   of 

no  good  to  town,  county  or  state,  and  are  even 

nace  to  the  owner  of  lands  situated  among 

them.     These  are  the  land-  and  their  character. 

Ownership  of  the  Lands. 

As  regards  the  ownership  of  the  lands  in 
Michigan,  it  is  evident  to  any  one,  who  is 
willing  to  read  the  history  of  other  people, 
that  today  the  state  has  a  better  cbanei  to 
foster  forestry  than  it  will  have  in  time  to 
come  Once  cohmi/ed,  even  your  jack  pine 
plains  will  present  difficulties  which  an  agri- 
cultural state,  a  conservative  state,  will  not 
readily  care  to  undertake.  Today  and  for 


years  the  state  has  really  owned  these  lands; 
.ill  it  needs  to  do  is  to  hold  them  and  protect 
ihem.  and  in  addition  save  the  useless  expen- 
diture of  millions  of  dollars. 

A«  regards  our  second  po:iit,  little  need  be 
said.  The  facts  are  so  patent  to  us  all.  and 
EV<  ry  time  we  need  a  piece  of  lumber  we  have 
our  memory  jogged  on  this  point.  Our  lum- 
ber yard-  are  lull  ol  stuff  which  we  ought  to 
raise  and  have  to  sell,  while  today  tins  mate- 
rial is  shipped  thousands  of  miles  and  the 
le  of  .Michigan  are  wasting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year  on  freight 
rates  alone.  The  lumber  and  timber  famine  in 
.Michigan  has  begun  and  is  here  to  stay;  the 
farmer  and  townsman  are  hampered  in  their 
building,  by  extortionate  prices  which  are  go- 
ing higher  every  day.  The  development  ol 
Our  state  is  beginning  to  feel  the  effect-  of 
•nir  wastefulness. 

As  regards  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  it  is 
:t  fact,  and  a  most  valuable  part  of  our  great 
opportunity.  We  are  your  people,  drive  out 
your  woodsman  and  your  woodworker,  as  we 
have  done  during  the  past  \"<  years,  teach  the 
people  to  live  in  tenement  or  hovel,  and  the 
time  will  come  when  the  people  will  settle 

huvn   to  a  do   nothing  policy,  just   as  all   peo- 

get  used  to  the  so-called  inevitable. 
Our  opportunity  is  before  its,  we  may  choose 
an    easy    victory    which    will    mean    millions    of 
dollars   in    money    every    year.      The    right    use 

if  all  of  our  land,  our  second  greatest  indus- 
try assured,  the  people  of  onr  state  protected 
against  an  exti  tribute  levied  in  form 

>f  timber  import.      Yes-,  it  will   mean   far  more, 
it  will  do  much  to  assure  to   us  a  good  stal 
beautiful    state,   peopled    by    good,   pi 
men   and    women.      Let    us   choose    wisely,   that 
vvc  may   earn   the   thanks,  and   not    the   censure. 
of  the  ">. 01)0, oi)!>  people  who  will  be  in  our  • 
before  the  end  of  thi.'.  centurj. 

DISCUSSIONS  OF  FORESTRY. 

EX-MAYOR    SWEET,    LAND   COMMISSIONER 
ROSE  AND   MR.   LORD  JOIN    IN   THEM. 

Edwin  F.  Sweet,  former  mayor  of  Grand 
Rapids,  was  called  on  for  a  word  and  he  spoke 
in  part  as  follows: 

"I  have  interests  in  the  southern  part  of 
North  Dakota,  the  James  river  valley  region, 
which  is  a  rolling  surface-,  alluvial  with  clay 
-nli  soil.  This  was  a  part  of  a  vast  treeless 
section  and  when  the  timber-culture  act  was 
passed  by  the  government  many  people  took 
advantage  of  it  and  planted  here  -box  elder 
and  cottonwood  principally,  for  these  varie- 
ties, though  worthless,  were  most  likely  to 
live.  These  tree  claims  were  failures,  due 
principally  to  these  three  causes — prairie  lire.-. 
drouth  aud  neglect.  The  people  have  made 
no  effort  to  protect  the  trees  or  to  keep  them 
growing,  yet  trees  will  grow  there.  I  have 
white  elms  :'.()  years  old  that  are  :'.0  feet  in 
height,  green  ash  of  the  -ame  age  that  .11 
to  30  feet  high,  cedars  and  other  varieties. 
le  there  are  beginning  to  reali/.e  that  they 
have  missed  a  great  opportunity  in  not  caring 
for  their  trees.  Timber  protects  crops  and 
orchards  from  hot  winds  in  summer  and  trom 
cold  winds  in  winter.  Artesian  wells  are  help- 
ing the  growth  of  trees  in  that  section,  and 
many  farmers  are  putting  them  down.  An 
inch  well  driven  to  a  depth  of  1.0.">0  feet  costs 

"Our  own  city  has  been  put  in  jeopardy 
through  the  elision  of  the- forests  in  its  basin, 
and  tiiere  is  not  a  person  here  loday  who  has 
not  been  affected  financially  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the-  u  '  ii  ids." 

The  Land  Commissioner. 

\\in.  II.  Rose,  state  land  commissioner,  was 
next  called  to  the  platform  and  the  lively  dis- 
cussion that  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Rose.  I'roi. 
Roth  and  Mr.  l.ond  were  the  leading  figures. 
was  the  feature  of  the  convention  and  was 
productive  of  good. 

"Two  great  ipiestions  are  confronting  the 
people  of  Michigan,"  said  Mr.  Rose,  with  a 


smile,  as  1K-  glanced  at  Mr.  Hill— "reforesta- 
tion, and  who  \\ill  be  the  next  I'niled  Slates 
senator."  lint  the  speaker  did  not  continue 
long  in  a  jocular  mood,  lie  took  up  the  cud- 

al    once    and    swung   them   vigorously 
•in   awakening   of   the   people. 

"Prof.  Roth  tells  us  that  the  people  are 
aroused,  but  there  are  some  vacant  seats  here. 
and  there  should  not  be.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  people  of  the  state  are  as  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  a-  they  should  be.  U 
forestation  so  far  has  been  nearly  a  failure.  I 
had  hoped  to  bear  discussion  of  changes  in 
statutes,  if  they  need  changing,  and  to  learn 
that  you  Were  doing-  things  at  this  meeting. 
There  are  too  many  generalities,  and  t  bey- 
have  all  been  gone  over  time  and  again. 

"Why   not    do    something?      The   present    lire 
law    is  no   good,  and   there   are   proofs   of  it    al 
most  every  day.     A  number  of  people  from  the 
norlh   were  in   my  office  last  evening,  men   i 
had   spent  $000  in   lighting   fires,  but   in   no   ease 
could   1   remunerate  them  in  excess  ol 
limit   fixed   by   law.     There   i-   no    fin 
erative   at    all   south    of   the   south    line   ol     Rbs 
common   county.      I    think   that   the   law   should 
be    extended    to    include    the    entire    stale.        \- 
to  the  taxation  question.   1   think  that   it   should 
be    handled-  carefully.      The    state   land    de, 
mi-lit    has   been    censured    for   the   laws   as   they 
now  exist.      .Vow,  as  to  new  laws,  amendments 
and    the    best    policy    to    pursue — what    i-    \oiir 
iudgnient   in   the   matter?      I    want   to   have   the 
opmion  oi   representative  men." 

Prof.   Roth — "1   was  in  the  ofiice  of   Mr.   Wil- 
dey.  your  predecessor,  in    I'.KI:;,  inquiring  al 
certain    description.-,    and    he     said     to    me.    'I 
nothing  of  these  northern  lands.'     T 

1  northern  country  and 

to    me    up    there,   'these    hinds    are    appraised    b\ 
men    wh  <   go   through   the   country   in   top   hue. 
and  who  d-ui'l  know  a  thing  about  them.' 

Mr.      IJo.-i       "  to     what     my     predece- 

may   have   knov.  ,i.  or  of  their  methods,    1   can 
say    nothing,   but    I    can   gi\e   you  ueiailed    - 
ments  regarding  the  state's  holding-." 

Prof.  Roth — "I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
Mr.  Rose,  and  ha\e  the  same  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Wildey,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
-tat'-  land  ofiice  was  without  these  records  up 
to  l!);):;." 

Mr.  Rose-  -"I  have  these  records,  and  they 
have  been  secured  at  considerable  expen-c  Ir. 
the  sending  out  of  competent  men  to  examine 
these  lands." 

Prof.  Roth — "The  states  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana  do  not  have  real  good  farming  lands 
except  through  irrigation,  and  in  Washington 
one  side  is  tlooded  while  the  other  is  arid,  yel 
these  three  states  have  set  ?10  as  a  minimum 
price  on  their  slate  lands.  There  was  a  hue 
and  cry  over  the  matter  at  first,  but  this  has 
long  since  ceased  and  the  wisdom  of  ihe  law 
is  now  recogni/ed.  If  this  is  true  in  an  arid 
country,  is  it  lair  for  .Michigan  to  sell  her 
lands  for  a  song:" 

Mr.  Rose — "Would  you  place  a  minimum 
price  of  .*.">  on  Michigan's  lands,  and  then 
\\ould  you  permit  grazing  on  them?" 

Prof.    Roth    -"If  the   state   were   unable    to  re- 
-i     them,     1     should     say    graze    them    until 
-uch  time  as  it  can  do 

Mr.    Ko,e      "The    gracing    propoMU' 
to  me  directly  opposed  t»  reforesting." 

Prof.    Roth- -"I    stand    .squarely    on    the    plat- 
form   with    President    Roosevelt    and    the 
eminent    for    the    use.   and    the    best    Use,    ot    the 
laud   for  the   people." 

Mr.  Rose  "lo  establish  a  minimum  prn 
•v">  would  exclude  the  sale  of  these  lands.  Then 
the  homestead  law  would  come  in.  This  con- 
dition exists  -the  northern  people  say  their 
lands  are  good;  they  want  neighbors,  and 
\oii  ean  scarcely  blame  them.  1  have  adopted 
this  policy:  When  a  man  wanls  a  homestead 
I  look  it  up,  and  if  located  in  the  sand  plains, 
I  tell  him  that  it's  not  good  enough  for  him. 
Mow  do  you  stand  on  the  homestead  privilege, 
Prof.  Roth?" 

Prof.  Roth  — "The  homestead  act  was  all 
right  for  Washicnaw  county,  but  it's  a  pom 
device  on  our  barren  plains.  The  act  wa-  good 
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in  its  day.  but  it  is  ancient,  and  the  land  office 
at  Washington  lias  drifted  To  years  behind  the 
times." 

Mr.  Ruse — "The  people  are  demanding 
homesteads  mi  every  kind  of  land." 

Prof.  Roth — "Ft  has  been  1113'  experience  in 
the  slate  n-erve  region  that  the  homesteaders 
are  not  looking  lor  homes,  but  lor  cedar.'1 

Mr.  ko-e — "That's  frequently  so.  My  plan 
of  refusing  to  -ell  worthless  tracts  to  appli- 
cant- for  homesteads  has  made  enemies  for 
me." 

II.  X.  Loud — "It  is  the  policy  of  our  com- 
pany, in  the  An  Sable  district,  to  sell  good 
fanning  lands  at  if  10  per  acre,  none  being  .-old 
for  less  than  $5.  Agricultural  lands  for  grax- 
ing  purpo-es  are  not  sold  for  less  than  $'.'  per 
acre  in  any  case.  In  driving  through  portions 
of  Ko-common  and  Crawford  counties  you 
will  pass  by  mile.-  and  miles  of  deserted  home- 
Steads,  where  men",  women  and  children  'have 
made  wrecks  ot  their  lives.  1  have  seen  them 
cold,  starved  and  hungry,  the  most  pitiable  ob- 
jects on  earth,  in  their  struggle  to  somehow 
wrench  a  living  from  the  barren  sands." 

F.dward  Stein — "The  lands  should  be  classi- 
fied. This  i-  a  vital  iiuestinn  and  should  be 
settled  righ,  and  at  once." 

Dr.  Meal — "Mr.  Rose,  would  you  change  the 
home-lead  law?" 

Mr.    Rose   --"I    would.     Xo  man   should   lie  al 
ed    to    homestead    more    than    so    acre-         \ 
community    is    better   oft    with    men    mi    e 
eighty,    and     this     would     mean     better     road-. 
-  il-.  etc." 

Mr.  \\yman — "In  the  upper  peninsula  the 
home-leader  is  after  timber  tracts  in  alnrist 
ever_\  case.  His  residence  on  the  land  is  not 
continuous.  ile  may  spend  the  hui1 
son  there,  and  at  the  expiration  of  live  years 
he  -ells  his  title  to  a  lumber  company." 

Mr.    Rose — "That  is   true   of  the   lower  pcihn 
snla.   also." 

Mr.  \Vynian — "The  law  should  be  more 
Stringent.  \\  e  have  Finns  on  our  lands,  and 
we  re-irict  them." 

Mr.  Loud — "I  favor  the  entire  abandonment 
of  the  homestead  law.  I  am  familiar  with  our 
extensive  territory  along  the  An  Sable  river, 
and  I  don't  know  of  one  legitimate  home- 
steader in  losco  m-  (  )-ccola  county.  The  only 
lands  the  state  has  at  all  are  those  that  the 
lumbermen  have  thrown  away,  and  that  no- 
body has  been  willing  to  buy  for  the  past  :><> 

years.      I    have    -ecu    too    many    ) r    men    pan- 

pcrixcd   to   believe   in    the    homestead    law." 

Mr.  Rose — "I  would  not  oppose  the  killing 
of  the  law 

Prof.  Roth— "What  about  the  lire  law?  What 
are  it-  weak  point.-?  There's  not  much  use 
going  a  step  farther  until  we  can  light  lire." 

Mr.  Rose — "I  ba\  e  a  copy  ot"  the  piv-ent  law 
here,  and  let  us  run  through  it." 

Prof.  Roth — "This  law  really  tempts  super- 
visors  to  start  lircs  in  dull  time-,  for  there  is 
•>"><!  m  il  for  them — no  more.  This  official  ha- 
lo watch  out  pretty  closely  when  he  gel-  up 
18.50  to  see  thai  he  does  not  get  past  tin- 
limit." 

Mr.  Loud-  "The  state  lire  warden  has  spent 
the  princely  sum  of  S's;;;  during  the  year  in 
protecting  the  interest-  of  propertv  owners. 
Just  think  of  it,  in  connection  with  the  amdunl 
noney  that  the  lumbermen  are  paying  III'- 
state  in  taxes  every  year." 

Mr.    Roth— "Mr.   Carl    Schmidt,   of    Detroit, 
ed    to    furnish    a    man    without    expense    to 
the  state  to  assist   in  preventing  fires,  but   this 
fire    law    forbade   any   such  thing." 

Mr.     Rose — "The    state    owns    land-    l< 
within   -10  miles  of   Lansing  that   have   been   on 
fire   for   the   pa-t    three-   months.      1   don't    know- 
lint  the  muck  is  burning  yet. 

A  change  in  the  law-  relating  to  the  process 
of  titles  should  be  handled  very  carefully.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  state  taxing  its  own 
lands." 

Prof.  Roth— "I  like  Mr.  Rose  for  his  frank- 
ness. Pennsylvania  pays  a  flat  rate  on  its 
lands,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Michigan  is 
part  owner  of  the  townships  that  it  should 
bear  part  of  the  burden  of  support." 

Mr.  Loud — -"In  Oscoda  county  the  state  and 


the  United  States  own  practically  all  the  land. 
There  are  31)  voters  in  1-14  square  mile-  of 
territory,  owning  property  in  the 
that  I  doubt  not  may  be  bought  for  S  Ml.o.r). 
Why  should  this  handful  of  people  have  the 
care  and  worry  of  looking  after  practically 
that  entire  territory?" 

Mr.    Ro-e — "My    train    lea\es    in    a    few   min- 
utes  and    1    .shall   have   to  go.      1    hope   that   this 
convention    will    arrive    at    some    definite    con- 
clusions   as    to    what    you    want.      As    to    the 
maintenance  of  a  regular  paid   lire  patrol,  out- 
side of   the  state   reserve.    I    think   that   the   ter 
ritory    is    too    great    and    am    afraid    thai 
cannot   get   legislation  to  provide  for  this." 

Prof,  Roth — "1  think  that  Michigan  might 
well  adopt  some  of  the  F.uropcan  inelhod-." 

Mr.  Rose — "Are  not  the  German  laws  more 
arbitrary  than  here?  And  would  not  there  be 
trouble  in  enforcing  such  laws"--" 

Prof.    Roth— "The    Americans    are    a    patient 
pie,   and    are    just    as    good    people    as    exist 
under  the  sun.     They  will   light   lires   and   light 
;  them  gratis." 


MR.  LOUD'S  ADDRESS. 


"ONE  OF  THE  BAD  MEN,  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 

CUTTING    TREES,"    BECOMES 

REPENTANT. 

The  address  of  Henry  X.  Loud,  of  An  Sable, 
on  fore-try  topics,  with  special  refercn, 
the  Agricultural  College  lands,  which  was  in- 
teresting throughout,  pointed  and  appropriate, 
concluded  the  afternoon  program.  Mr.  Loud 
said  in  part : 

dman.  spare  that  tree,'  but  where 
would  Grand  Rapids  be  if  that  injunction  were 
carried  out?  Xearly  everything  is  made  of 
wood  here,  and  the  city's  prosperity  has 
sprung  from  falling  trees. 

"We've  cut  the  trees,  and  the  next  thing  is 
to  replace  them.  We  are  here  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  Mr.  Garlield.  who  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great,  original  crank  in  the  for 
estry  movement.  Fic's  been  talking  forestry 
ever  since'l  can  remember.  Blessed  be  cranks, 
for  they  turn  the  wheels  of  progress. 

"I'm  one  of  the  bad  men,  who  have  been 
cutting  trees,  and  am  standing  here  before 
you  to  ask,  'what  is  to  he  done?' 

"Mrs.  King  alluded  to  the  Christinas  tree 
-laughter.  Let's  have  Christmas  trees  and 
have,  them  forever.  Michigan  ladies  can  tell 
the  people  how  to  raise  them.  The  farmer 
who  will  turn  over  to  his  boys  his  poorest 
land,  to  be  planted  to  spruces,  will  find  it  to 
be  the  most  profitable  crop  he  can  raise. 
Spruce  trees  are  selling  on  the  ground  up  in 
our  country  at  10  to  2~>  cent-  apiece.  Set  tin- 
trees  four  feet  apart  and  you  can  raise  :!.:>():> 
to  the  acre.  Spruces  will  grow  anywhere  in 
Michigan. 

"I  am  sorry  not  to  see  more  young  men 
here.  It  is  difficult  to  disabuse  older  men  of 
their  settled  notion  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  rai-e  potatoes  than  tri 

A  Great  Forest  Area. 

"1  am  showing  you  here  a  map  of  the  \u 
Sable  river,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  slate, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  great  fore-t  area  ol 
Michigan.  Of  this  area  of  1. 00!)  square  mile-. 
300  -quare  miles  lie  within  '.17  miles  of  An 
Sable,  and  in  :!:"><>  square  mile-  oi  this  territory 
there  is  not  a  single  inhabitant.  The  \gricul- 
tural  College  lands  lie  in  a  solid  block  of  ::.">. 0:1:1 
acres,  and  are  most  available  for  reforestation. 

"We  propose  to  a-k  the  legislature  for  an 
appropriation  of  $.~>.00()  to  reforest  this  part  of 
[osco  county,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral college  and  the  state  as  a  whole,  making  a 
great  forest  laboratory  where  young  men  may 
be  educated.  There  are  no  inhabitants  here 
to  bother  with.  The  area  is  covered  with  oak- 
of  two  or  three  varieties,  and  all  suitable  for 
tie  timber. 

"As    to    the    question    of    taxation    of    these 
lands.   1    want   to  be   taxed,  for    I    want    a    \ 
in    the    appointing    of    suitable    wardens.      The 
other  day  a  man  said  to  me,  'I've  got  a  slash- 


ing that  I  want  to  burn,  and  you  have  some 
hemlock  adjacent  to  it  that  may  gel  afire.'  As 
it  is  I  can  do  nothing  about  it.  We  need  laws 
that  will  give  proper  lire  and  police  protection 
in  such  cases. 

"The   railroad.-  of  the  country  have  made  no 
provision   for   their  tie  timber.      In  earlier  years 
they    used    to    specify   live    cedar,    but    that    has 
long   since    gone    by   the   board,   and   now   d 
cedars  are   dug  out   of  swamps   for  tie.-. 

"I  want  a  broad  system  of  agriculture  taught 
in  the  schools,  not  technical  silviculture,  but 
the  ability  to  know  plants,  grains  and  trees.  It 
is  no  more  difficult  to  learn  how  to  plant  trees 
than  cabbages." 

Committee  meetings  were  held  at  the  close 
oi  the  afternoon  session. 


PROF.  LANE'S  ADDRESS. 

THE    STATE    GEOLOGIST    DISCUSSES    THE 
QUESTION    OF   SOILS. 

I'rof.  A.  C.   Lane,  of  Lansing,  state  geolo 
made   the   first    address   at    the   evening   session, 
the   salient  points  in  his  remarks   being  as   fol- 
lows: 

"I     am    interested    in    this    forestry    question. 
Certain  soils  in  the  state  are  better  adaptei 

i    culture    than    to    anything    else.      1 
agree    with    I'rof.    Roth    that    there    is    no    land 
so  pom-  but  that  it  is  worth  at  least  $5  an  acre 
to  the  state.     Speaking  of  the  timber  famine — 
it    is    here    already,    and    it    is   not    an    mini 
-•vil.  tor  the  substitutes  all   have  to  come   from 
the    ground.       My    impression    is    that    all    our 
houses  at  no  far  off  date  will  be  built  of  cement 
or  sand  brick.     It  will  not  be  long  before  -, 
will    cost    more    than    do    these    materials,    and 
then     frame    houses     will    speedily    go    on 
fashion. 

"Have  you  any  idea  of  the  immense  amount 
of  wood  that  i-  used  in  timbering  the  mines 
upper  peninsula?  The  Calumet  &  I  lee- 
la  people  are  putting  timber  under  ground  at 
the  rate  of  :i:!,000,()00  feet  yearly.  When  1 
came  to  Michigan,  about  17  years  ago,  they 
were  using  cork  pine  in  the  mines,  a  wood 
that  is  almost  extinct  in  the  state  now.  The 
mining  companies  have  timber  laiuU  of  their 
own,  which  they  are  drawing  on  as  sparingly 
•is  possible,  and  in  the  meantime  are  in  the 
market  for  all  the  timber  they  can  get  con- 
veniently. Having  wood  of  their  own  : 
vents  the  other  fellows  from  sticking  them. 

Substitutes  for  Wood. 

"In    the    past    year    I    have    seen    miles    and 
miles   of   stone    wall   in   use   in   the    mining 
tricts.  and  iron  and  steel  substitutes   for   w 
are  also  creeping  in.     Pine  from   Arkansas  and 
the   Pacific   coast  is  being  imported   by  the  up- 
per peninsula  operators. 

"Ten  years  ago."  said  Prof.  Lane  in  clo 
"I    made    a    prediction    that    Detroit    would    be 
mining    salt     within    10    years.       Well,     I     h 
missed,    but     I    want    to    renew    the    prediction. 
Detroit    will    certainly    be    a    salt    mining   town 
within   the   next   decade,  and   her  industrial  de- 
velopment   will    be    materially    hastened." 

Samuel  Ranck.  in  charge  of  (he  Kycr-ou 
public  library  of  Grand  Rapids,  followed  with 
an  instructive  talk  along  the  line  of  "Hooks  on 
Forestry."  lie  stated  that  of  the  books  at  the 
library  distinctively  de\oted  to  forestry  the 
records  of  the  year  show  that  the  following,  in 
their  order,  have  proved  to  be  most  populai 
with  patron-  --  Xeweli's  Trees  of  X'orth  Amer- 
ica, l-'nller's  Practical  Forestry,  I'incliot's 
Primer  of  Forestry,  and  Sargent's  Wood 
the  I'nited  States. 

Mr.  Ranck  called  attention  to  the  imp. 
ance  of  writing  readable  books,  lie  mcmiom-d 
an  exhaustive  work  of  several  volumes  that 
had  remained  undisturbed  on  the  shelves  up 
to  this  time,  not  having  been  drawn  once,  ami 
this  want  of  attention  was  attributed  to  heavi- 
ne-s  or  prosincs-.  In  this  connection  he  spoke 
of  Stewart  F.dward  White's  1'daxed  Trail, 
which  I  he  library  has  seven  copies,  and  each 
cop;  has  been  drawn  over  ~>~>  times  since 
placed  in  circulation. 
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Application  made  for  admission  to  the  Post 
Office  MI  Uc-iroit  as  second-class  matter. 

Messrs.  Loud  and  Mulford  suggested  other 
valuable  works  that  might  be  added  to  the  for- 
estry collection  at  the  Ryerson  library,  and 
Mr.  Garfield  explained  that  the  quotations  on 
the-  walls  of  the  room  were  taken  from  a  crisp 
.and  delightful  French  book,  entitled,  "The 
Forest  Waters  the  Farm." 


Prof.  Waldo's  Speech. 

Then  came  an  inspiring,  vigorous  address  by 
Prof.  Waldo,  of  the  Kalamazoo  State  Normal 
school,  dealing  with  the  sowing  of  forestry 
seed  in  the  schools  of  the  state  and  with  the 
legislative  phases  of  the  subject.  He  said  in 
part: 

"Some  things  along  forestry  lines  can  be 
done  in  the  normal  schools.  There  are  four 
normals  in  the  state,  with  a  large  student  body 
of  earnest  young  men  and  women.  So  far  as 
the  Kalamazoo  school  is  concerned,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  welcome  your  speakers  there  at 
any  time.  Give  us  ample  notice  of  your  com- 
ing and  we  will  promise  you  a  good  audience 
of  students  as  well  as  townspeople.  I  should 
recommend  to  you  stereopticon  lectures.  Why 
would  it  not  pay  the  association  to  put  a  good 
man  on  the  road  and  keep  him  there.  I  think 
that  the  county  commissioners  of  schools 
would  be  splendid  agents  for  the  dissemination 
of  forestry  knowledge.  This  class  of  school 
men  are  in  close  touch  with  the  people 
throughout  the  state,  and  could  probably  do 
more  than  any  other  class  in  your  interests, 
aside  from  the  legislators.  High  school  su- 
perintcndents  everywhere  would  also  give  you 
warm  welcome  and  would  furnish  you  large 
and  interested  audiences.  , 

"But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  you  need 
most  at  present  is  influence  in  the  legislative 
halls  at  Lansing.  You  need  to  deal  with  the 
legislators  at  short  range.  To  win  real  success 
some  one  must  do  hard  work  at  Lansing,  and 
verily  camp  on  the  trail  of  the  lawmakers — 
that's  the  only  way  to  do." 

At  this  juncture  A.  J.  Volland,  principal  of 
the  Central  High  school,  expressed  his  inter- 
est in  the  forestry  movement.  He  spoke  of 
the  seven  talks  given  at  the  school  by  Mr. 
Garfieid  during  the  fall  and  felt  sure  that  they 
had  been  helpful  and  an  uplift  to  the  students. 
An  imitation  was  extended  to  the  members 
of  the  convention  to  visit  the  Central  High 
school  building  the  following  morning  and  lis- 
ten to  five  address  on  forestry,  to  be  given  to 
an  audience  of  1,100  young  men  and  women. 

President  Bissell  followed  with  a  careful  out- 
line of  the  principles  of  forest  taxation,  which 
listened  to  with  close  attention.  The  pa- 
pur  was  as  follows: 


MR.  BISSELL'S  PAPER. 


ASSOCIATION'S       PRESIDENT       PRESENTS 
HIS  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

"I  present  for  your  consideration  some  dis- 
cussion nt  the  principles  of  forest  taxation — 
as  they  are  now  in  our  state  practice,  and  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Any  of  you  who  has  thought 
much  upon  the  general  subject  of  forest  taxa- 
tion must  recognize  that  it  is  one  of  vast  im- 


portance to  til-.-  forestry  movement;  and  that 
the  reforms  in  taxation,  as  well  as  in  pn>U'C 
lion  and  state  land  policies,  which  are  i: 
sary.  and  should  he  worked  out  and  en 
into  law  in  this  state,  are  ladical  departures 
from  the  prcs.-nt  .systems.  These  questions 
are  fundamental,  and  to  produce  the  results 
required  the  reform*  must  lie  thorough,  not 
temporizing  makeshifts.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, accordingly,  it,  more  than  .sketch  what 
the  system  ought  to  be,  prefacing  that  with  a 
very  cursory  glance  at  what  it  is.  and  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  it.  within  any  time 
that  it  is  reasonable  one  person  should  occupy, 
on  this  occasion.  To  ,-ectire  the  desired  brev- 
ity, I  think  it  best  to  confine  myself  to  the 
w  ritten  page. 

What,  Then,  Is  the  Present  System? 

"The  taxation  of  the  land,  including  the 
growth  of  timber,  in  a  lump  sum  per  acre, 
without  any  attempt  to  measure  fairly  and 
equitably  what  it  has  contributed  and  what 
it  should  contribute  as  its  just  share  of  the 
burden.  The  assessor  in  each  township  makes 
his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  timber, 
more  often  basing  the  assessment  on  the  needs 
of  the  community  than  the  cash  value  of  the 
property.  And  this  system -does  not  distribute 
a  just  proportionate  share  of  the  tax  burden 
over  the  period  required  for  the  mature  growth 
of  the  timber;  but  taxes  it,  to  the  limit,  every 
year  as  long  as  it  stands.  If  the  forest  was  a 
physical  or  legal  nuisance,  the  abatement  of 
which  was  required  by  every  impulse  of  good 
government,  no  more  effective  measures  to 
that  end  could  be  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of 
men  than  our  present  system  of  taxation. 

What    Has    That    System    Accom- 
plished? 

"It  has  removed,  or  is  removing,  the  forests 
with  the  utmost  dispatch.  It  has,  in  the  main, 
stopped  the  lumbering  industry.  It  has  de- 
stroyed the  home  supply  for  home  use  in  our 
industries.  It  has,  so  far,  prevented  the  use 
of  the  cut-over  lands,  not  suitable  for  farm- 
ing. It  has  brought  the  recurring  floods  in  the 
Grand  River  valley,  the  Saginaw  valley  and  its 
connected  water  sheds.  It  has  imperiled  the 
utility  and  permanence  of  water  powers.  It 
has,  by  its  effect  on  woodlots,  steadily  reduced 
the  fertility  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
state.  It  has  bred  waste  and  thriftlessness  in 
the  handling  of  delinquent  taxes  and  tax  lands 
by  the  state.-  It  has  caused  the  abandonment 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  cut-over 
lands  by  former  owners. 

"The  problems  of  forestry  confronting  the 
different  states  of  this  Union  are  causing  ev- 
erywhere anxious  inquiry  into  this  subject  of 
taxation.  Many  of  the  states  have  already 
taken  action,  and  none  of  them,  so  far  a,s  I  can 
learn,  except  Massachusetts,  has  yet  even  sug- 
gested a  scheme  at  all  adequate  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  must  be  eradicated.  So  we,  in 
Michigan,  are  not  alone  in  recognizing  that  to 
present  and  urge  an  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive forestry  system  for  the  state  and  its  citi- 
zens, it  is  necessary  to  deal  promptly  and  vig-  | 
orously  with  the  policy  of  taxation.  It  will 
not  do  to  provide  for  protection  from  lire 
without  securing  a  reasonable  solution  of  the 
methods  of  taxation.  This  is  quite  apparent 
throughout  the  country,  mainly  in  those 
where  there  are  today  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  cut-over  and  waste  lands,  suitable  only 
for  the  growth  of  forests. 

Notable  Contributions. 

"During  the  past  year  there  have  been  two 
notable  contributions  to  this  subject:  First, 
liulletin  Xo.  3,  from  the  Sia;  r's  Office 

f  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  sec- 
ond, A  United  States  Forest  Service  Bulletin, 
containing  the  very  excellent  paper  prepared 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Gaskill,  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  staff. 

"As  this  subject  has  been  more  or  less  un- 
der consideration  since  1818,  in  Massachusetts, 
when  it  first  essayed  to  legislate  in  promotion 


-if  forestry,  every  writer  of  note  on  forestry, 
or  some  aspects  of  its  principles  and  practice, 
lias  given  more  or  less  attention  to  taxation. 

"The  two  discussions,  which  I  have  referred 
to.  being  the  latest  and  most  complete,  so  ad- 
mirably present  the  general  considerations  and 
arguments  for  reform  in  forest:  taxation  and 
the  necessary  limitations  thereof,  I  am  justi- 
fied in  basing  my  discussion  and  argument 
upon  them, 

The  Massachusetts  Plan. 

"The  Massachusetts  Bulletin  is  the  report  of 
a  state  commission  appointed  in  April,  t'.io:,,  by 
the  governor,  authorized  by  the  general  conn, 
or  legislature,  of  the  state.  That  committee 
was  appointed  'to  examine  ami  consider  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth,  of  other  stales  and 
countries  relative  to  the  taxation  of  forest 
lands.'  It  consisted  of  seven  men,  including 
the  tax  commissioner,  one  of  the  harbor  and 
land  commissioners  and  the  state  forester; 
the  other  four  being  selected  by  the  governor. 
The  committee  examined  the  laws  of  other 
countries,  as  well  as  of  the  states,  and  gave 
a  very  comprehensive  review  of  the  systems 
of  taxation  so  examined. 

"Part  I.,  of  the  report,  deals  with  the  laws 
of  foreign  countries;  part  II.,  with  the  laws 
of  other  states,  and  part  III.,  with  the  local 
legislation  of  Massachusetts. 

"It  gives,  in  great  detail  the  general  prin- 
ciples adopted  and  the  variations  of  them 
practiced  in  different  jurisdictions.  The  for- 
eign countries  cited  are  England,  Germany, 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  Austria,  Russia,  Japan  and 
Australia.  The  examination  of  legislation  in 
this  country  included  the  states  of  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont and  Wyoming.  The  varying  policies 
adopted  in  the  different  states  are:  1 — boun- 
ties. 2 — rebates,  3 — exemption  for  a  period  of 
years,  4 — exemption  for  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  holding.  Neither  of  these  policies  has  thus 
far  proved  of  any  value  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults, which  arc  absolutely  necessary,  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  forestry  by  private 
parties. 

Situation   in   Massachusetts. 

"The  commission  says  of  the  earliest  Massa- 
chusetts law.  that  providing  a  premium  for 
raising  oaks  and  other  forest  trees:  'We  be- 
lieve that  this  law  is  inadequate  to  solve  the 
problem  of  economic  propagation  within  the 
commonwealth;  for,  granting  that  it  has  se- 
cured the  planting  of  considerable  areas,  which 
it  has  not  done,  these  forests  will,  under  the 
present  system  of  taxation,  be  subject  to  an 
annual  and  increasing  assessment,  which  tends 
towards  early  and  wasteful  cutting.'  Of  the 
.Massachusetts  law  of  1STS,  a  ten-year  exemp- 
tion on  newly  planted  land,  the  report  says 
'This  law  has  been  a  failure,  as  practically  no 
planting  has  been  done  under  it.'  It  then  re- 
fers to  the  latest  experiment,  the  law  of  1004, 
providing  for  the  distribution  at  cost  of  seed 
lings  from  the  State  Forestry  Nursery,  and 
says:  'This  provision  is  in  effect  a  bounty  *  * 
but,  as  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the 
plantation  law,  it  does  not  give  relief  toward 
the  later  growing  stages  of  a  forest  crop, 
therefore  it  is  not  a  solution  of  the  taxation 
problem.1 

"The  situation  in  Massachusetts  is  this: 
There  are  2,000,000  acres  of  wood-land  in  the 
state  producing  annually  $3,400,000  worth  of 
merchantable  material.  There  are  at  least  3,- 
000,000  acres  in  the  state  available  for  forest 
purposes,  excluding  all  land  that  ought  to  be 
under  cultivation  for  farm  crops.  This  area 
under  proper  forest  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment would  produce  several  times  as  much 
wood  and  timber  as  it  does  at  present.  The 
tendency  of  the  present  tax  law  is  toward 
early  cutting  and  neglect  of  cultivation.  A  re- 
form, therefore,  that  would  lead  to  a  more 
conservative  method  of  cutting  and  proper 
cultivation,  is  of  great  importance:  not  only 
to  land  owners,  but  to  all  of  the  industries  that 
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consume  wood.  The  law  of  Massachusetts 
provides  for  taxing  the  growing  timber  with 
the  land. 

The   Result   of   Tax   Methods. 

low  figure  of  forest  products  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  present  methods  of  taxation. 
'The  mo-t  objectionable  feature  of  our  system 
is  that  it  provides  for  taxing  the  growing  crop, 
11  as  the  land  upon  which  it  grows.     In 
n    ordinary   agricultural   crop    the 
value  of  thi'  crop  i>   not  taxed,  lint  in  the  case 
••I  or  timber  crop  the  land  is  taxed  and, 
in    addition,    ;he    growing    crop    is    taxed,    not 
iwiee,   but   year   after  year   at   an 
•    \alualion    until    it   is   out,   when   the 
educed   to   that  of  the   land   \vith- 
ihe    crop.'       This    induces    the    i.iwncr    to 
cut  his  crop  before  it  has  reached  its  greatest 
e    to    him    and    to    the    state.      'While    the 
on   the   crop    may   not   seem   large   in   any 
year,  mi  a  given  parcel,  it  acts  as  a  strong 
influence   through  a  long  series   of  years;   and 
thi-   inlhienee   is   hostile   to  the   forest   and   its 

•  er   management.      The   more    capable   and 
faithful    the    assessors    are    under    the    present 
law.    the    more    effective    the    law    becomes    in 

•  ing    premature    harvesting    of    the    forest 
crop.      Such    a    tax    hinders    the    increase    of 

ih    by   cutting   it   off   at   its   source;      and, 

le  from  the  economic  question  involved,  it 

discriminates  against  forest  crops  as  compared 

with  field  crops,  giving  a  decided  advantage  to 

the  held  crops.     In  this  respect  it  is  not  fair.' 

Recommendations  Made. 

"Recommendations,  based  upon  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion, are: 

"First — That     the     law     should     relieve     the 

is  from  taxation,  except  a  fair  rate  on  the 

ral    annual    cut.      The    value    of    the    land 

without   the   crop   to   be   assessed   as   cut-over 

land. 

Mid — That   the   law   be   restricted   in   its 

application    to    wood-lands    which    the    owner 

es  to  manage  under  a  forest-working  plan, 

h  fixes  the  average  annual  cut,  is  approved 

by   the    state    forester   and    subject    to    his    in- 

-pection.      That   the   working   plan   be   revised 

ast   once   in   ten  years   at   the   expense   of 

the  owner. 

"Third — That  that  law  be  restricted  in  appli- 
'ii  to  100  acres  or  less  by  any  one  owner, 
d    in   MOO   acres   located    in   any   one   town   in 
one  year;     and,  that  the  law  be  restricted 
•)  lands   valued   at   twenty   dollars   and   under 
er  acre,  exclusive  of  the  crop. 
SThese    recommendations,   in   my   judgment, 
re   only    in    part    applicable    to    the    conditions 
in   this   state. 

principal   value    for   us.   in    this   Massa- 

hn-etts  discussion,  is  that  intelligent  men  per- 

very  exhaustive  examination  of  forest- 

iml    taxation    in     Kurope.    as    well    as    in    the 

States,    have    reached    the    conclusions 

liat   the   pre-ent   system  of  taxation  has   been 

important    factor    in    reducing    forest 

>   their  present   meager  dimensions   and 

cant  value,  both  to  the  owners,  to  the 

onie    indu-tries    and    to    the    state.      That    one 

'unrolling    principle    of   taxation    shall    be    the 

!~  the   land   without   the   crop,   and   that 

)  be  relieved  from  taxation,  except  from 

conservative    and    scientifically    ascert; 

nmial   production.     The   condition.-   in    M 

husetts  to  be  met  and  remedied  by  the  rcconi- 

icmhlion-  of  their  commission,  are  quite  sim- 

.)'•   i"   the   agricultural   counties   of   Micl 

ml  1   believe  may  be  found  valuable  in  dealing 

problem  of  taxation  as  applied  to  the 

mall   fore-ted    areas — the   farm   wood-lots — of 

ounlies.      Thev    are    not.    however,    ad- 

liiate  to  fill  the  requirements  of  our  'absolute 

•iv-t    land-' — the    cut-over    pine    lands    ot    the 

'irthern  part  of  this  lower  peninsula,  and  the 

ime  kind  of  lands  in  the  upper  peninsula. 

Mr.  Gaskill's  Article. 

"Mr.  Gaskill  says  of  the  general  present 
lethods  of  taxation,  as  applied  to  forests,  no 
ther  question  concerning  the  wood-lands  of 


the  country,  save  that  of  fires,  is  so  important, 
'\Vc  shall  make  little  substantial  progress  in 
the  effort  to  induce  private  owners  to  maintain 
their  forests  until  the  present  conditions  shall 
have  been  relieved,  and  the  forests  so  rated 
that  they  shall  bear  no  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  government.'  The  real 
need  is  for  laws,  that,  recognizing  the  public 
utility  of  forests,  adjusts  the  necessary  tax 
levies  to  the  facts  and  conditions  that  govern 
tree  growth,  and  to  the  long  periods  of  time 
that  are  required  to  produce  timber. 

"  'True  forest-land  is  not  farm-land  neg- 
lected, and  a  forest  is  not  the  crop  of  a  sea- 
son.' The  problem  concerns  itself  chiefly  with 
those  areas  which  in  their  nature  are  fit  for 
tree  growth  and  with  a  crop  representing  the 
accumulated  investment  of  the  owner  for  as 
many  years  as  are  required  to  bring  the  trees 
to  maturity. 

Forest  Serves  the  Public. 

"The  forest  serves  the  public  by  providing  a 
common  necessity — wood — and  by  the  benefi- 
cent influences  that  it  gives  freely.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  forests  should  occupy  a  separate 
place  on  the  tax  lists;  that  they  need  to  be 
treated  differently  from  farms  and  town  lots 
and  mines.  It  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
growing  trees  should  be  considered  personal 
property  not  real  estate,  as  they  now  are  by 
practice  or  law,  in  virtually  every  state  of  the 
Union. 

"Mr.  Gaskill  generalizes,  from  his  study  of 
the  tax  systems  adopted  in  European  coun- 
tries, two  conclusions;  first,  that  the  systems 
of  taxation  there  are  so  radically  different 
from  ours  that  only  their  general  principles 
can  be  applied  here;  and,  second,  that  the  as- 
sessments are  always  based  on  the  actual  value 
of  the  forest,  or  on  the  earning  power  of  the 
land — that  is,  its  yield. 

"The  first  principle  in  all  these  laws  is  that 
the  forest  shall  be  considered  and  rated  apart 
from  the  land  upon  which  it  stands.  This 
principle  finds  universal  acceptance,  in  theory, 
at  least,  though  the  practice  varies  in  different 
countries,  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a 
forest  is  a  crop  of  many  years'  growth  and  rep- 
resents the  owner's  savings — the  accumula- 
tions, capital  and  interest  on  a  time  invest- 
ment. 

"The  practice  of  rating  forests  as  a  part  of 
the  land  is  the  fundamental  error  in  every 
American  state. 

Equitable  Tax  Scheme. 

"Mr.  Gaskill  thus  groups  the  points  espec- 
ially to  be  considered  in  framing  an  equitable 
scheme  of  forest  taxation: 

"First — Forests  are  necessary  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  the  state  should  bear  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  them. 

"This  mean-  that  the  state  treasuries  should 
assume  a  considerable  part  of  the  obligation, 
and,  as  far  as  it  is  proper,  relieve  the  counties. 
F.xcmptions  and  rebates  do  not  meet  this  re- 
quirement, because  the  county  bears  the  sole 
burden.  In  no  case  are  exemptions  justified 
unless  every  one  who  shares  the  burden  of  it 
is  correspondingly  benefited  by  it.  The  state 
of  New  York  pays  local  taxes  on  land  and  in- 
come. 

"Second— A  forest  is  a  form  of  property 
whose  value  is  potential  or  prospective  most 
of  the  time;  only  when  the  trees  are  market- 
ripe  can  an  income  be  derived  from  them. 

"Third — In  consequence'  of  periodic  returns 
the  greater  part  of  the  tax,  to  be  paid  upon  a 
forest,  should  fall  due  when  the  timber  is  sold, 
and  not  be  a  burden  upon  the  other  property 
of  the  owner  through  many  years. 

"Fourth — The  deferred  tax  should  bear  a  fair 
relation  to  the  net  yield  of  the  property.  That 
is,  it  should  not  exceed  a  sum  that  will  leave 
the  owner  the  equivalent  of  a  fair  annual  re- 
turn on  his  investment. 

"Fifth — Forests  occupying  land  of  the  kind 
here  considered,  grow  too  slowly  in  most  in- 
stances to  yield,  by  their  annual  increment,  a 
rate  of  interest  comparable  with  that  common- 


ly   expected    from    ordinary    business    enter- 
prises. 

"Sixth— Forests  are  exposed  to  unusual  risks 
from  lire  and  depredation  owing  to  their  gen- 
eral use  by  the  public. 

A   Final  Conclusion. 

"His  final  conclusion  is  this — From  these 
considerations  it  appears  that  the  actual  situa- 
tion can  be  met  only  by  accepting  a  principle 
in  taxation  which  shall  definitely  recognize  the 
public  value  of  growing  forests,  and  in  its  ap- 
plication strive  to  maintain  them  as  the  source 
of  material  needed  for  important  industries  and 
as  valuable  climatic  factors.  This  means  that 
private  property  in  forests  should  be  taxed 
with  reference  to  three  considerations:  (a) 
Necessity— the  support  of  the  local  govern- 
ment; (b)  liquity — an  assessment  based  upon 
the  actual  yield  collection  of  the  tax  (on  the 
trees,  not  on  the  land)  deferred  until  the  crop 
is  sold;  and  a  recognition  of  the  peculiar  risks 
(lire,  trespass,  etc.)  to  which  forests  are  sub- 
ject; (c)  Encouragement— a  special  rating  of 
the  property  to  compensate  the  owner  for 
whatever  attaches  to  maintaining  the  forest 
that  best  serves  the  public  interest. 

"What  the  conditions  are,  and  have  been, 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  in  this  state  of  Mich- 
igan, you  all  know — they  need  no  recital  here. 
We  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  results,  which  we 
desire  to  have  accomplished.  If  we  have  any 
differences,  as  is  quite  likely,  it  will  be  upon 
the  details,  not  on  the  general  principles. 
Speaking  for  myself,  and  disclaiming  responsi- 
bility of  any  one  else  for  my  assertions,  I  say 
what  we  need  here,  in  Michigan,  in  view  of 
our  general  systems  of  taxation,  is:  The  tax 
upon  the  land  at  the  fair  average  value  of  simi- 
larly situated  and  constituted  land  in  the  same 
neighborhoods;  entirely  dissevered  from  any 
consideration  of  what  it  may  grow.  That  is, 
the  treatment  of  forest  land  exactly  like  the 
treatment  of  farm  lands,  with  reference  to  its 
assessed  value.-  The  taxation  of  growing  for- 
ests should  not  be  considered  until  the  state 
has  adopted  the  principle  of  the  taxation  of  all 
crops  and  incomes. 

"In  the  European  countries  where  the  an- 
nual product  of  the  forest  is  taxed,  whether 
it  be  upon  the  actual  cutting  and  marketing, 
or  by  an  estimate  of  the  annual  growth  and 
increase,  it  accords  with  the  principle  of  the 
taxation  of  incomes,  whether  from  invested 
funds,  or  the  practice  of  a  profession  or  trade, 
whether  manufacturing  or  commercial  in  its 
character. 

Income  Tax   Principle. 

"Where  the  income  tax  principle  is  applied 
to  all  the  people  it  is  fair  that  the  income  from 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  of  both  kinds, 
should  bear  an  income  assessment.  And  then 
the  tax  should  be  taken  from  the  land  and 
placed  upon  the  land's  production,  under  just 
and  scientific  regulations  to  ascertain  and  ap- 
ply the  apportionment  of  public  benefits  and 
natural  risks,  from  and  to  the  different  kinds 
of  products — farm  and  forest;  or  a  low  mini- 
mum land  rating  by  itself,  and  a  separate  as- 
sessment upon  the  product  of  the  soil,  each  af- 
:er  its  own  kind.  But,  this  is  looking  into  the 
Future,  too  far  for  present  practical  purposes. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  further 
modifications  when  the  principles  upon  which 
inch  modifications  must  depend  are  demanded 
jy  a  public  sense  of  their  justice,  and  are  em- 
jodied  in  our  general  system  of  taxation.  So 
ong  as  any  branch  of  agriculture  is  not  as- 
sessed upon  its  yearly  income,  or  yearly  pro- 
duction, it  is  not  fair,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
egal,  as  it  is  not  equitable,  that  the  product  or 
ncome  of  forest  lands  should  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Eissell's  Conclusions. 

"The  foregoing  facts  and  argument  lead  me 
clearly  to  the  following  conclusions: 

"First — Forest  land. 

"For  the  present,  the  only  legislation  re- 
liiired  is  an  amendment  to  the  tax  laws,  pro- 
viding for  a  fair  and  equitable  assessment  of 
the  land,  i.  e.,  as  bare  or  wild  land — just  as 
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other  land  similar  in  quality  and  situation  is 
valued;  totally  dissevered  from  its  production; 
with  ;i  fixed  average  rate  of  taxation  for  local 
purposes,  and  with  a  substantial  modification 
of  that  rate  for  state  purposes.  This  rule  to  be 
applied  to  true  forest  lands,  which  must  be  ex- 
plicitly defined. 

"Second — The  farm  wood-lot. 

"For  the  farm  wood-lot  the  rule  should  be: 
A  fair  and  equitable  assessment  of  the  land, 
i.  e..  a-  bare  or  wild  land,  just  as  other  land 
similar  in  quality  and  situation  is  valued,  with- 
out reference  to  its  crop:  having  a  separate 
assessment  for  the' wood-lot,  from  the  rest  of 
the  farm;  the  rate  of  taxation  to  be  a  fair, 
fixed  average;  and  under  explicitly  defined 
limitations  as  to  use  or  treatment  of  the  land. 

"In  both  cases  there  should  be  a  right  of  ap- 
peal from  the  town  board  to  the  state  tax  com- 
mission, or  some  other  general  state  authority 
•with  the  right  of  revision. 

"Third — State  lands. 

"All  lands  set  aside  by  the  state  as  forest  re- 
serves should  be  assessed  on  the  same  equita- 
ble basis  as  provided  for  forest  lands,  with  a 
fixed  average  rate  of  taxation  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  all  state  lands  withdrawn  from 
homestead  entry  and  sale  should  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  county  and  town  at  a  fair, 
fixed  assessment  value  and  a  fair,  fixed  rate. 

"Under  the  policy  here  advocated,  if  it  is 
broad  enough  to  accomplish  the  gradual  re- 
foresting of  what  are  now  waste  and  aban- 
doned lands,  there  will  be  a  restoration  of  such 
lands  to  the  tax-paying  lists,  most  of  which 
are  not  n^w  paying  taxes  for  any  purpose,  lo- 
cal or  state. 

"It  is  only  on  such  a  basis  that  the  people 
of  the  state  can  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  a  comprehensive  forest  policy,  which, 
we  all  agree,  is  the  most  urgent  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  now  confronting  this  state, 
and  demanding  the  thought  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion of  the  state's  best  citizenship." 


Discussion   of   Mr.   Bissell's   Paper. 

Mr.  Garfield — "We  hear  people  say  so  many 
times  that  they  would  make  investments  in 
forest  culture  for  sentimental  reasons,  if  for 
no  other,  if  this  taxation  question  could  be 
properly  adjusted." 

Mr.  Loud — "A  lumberman  having  50,000 
acres  of  timber  land,  worth,  say,  $1  an  acre, 
would  be  quite  willing  to  crop  1,000  acres  at  a 
time  and  plant  it  again,  under  reasonable  taxa- 
tion laws,  but  he  will  not  endure  being  taxed 
49  times  before  he  can  crop  his  holdings.  For- 
est trees,  being  a  growing  crop,  are  not  prop- 
erly assessable  until  harvested." 

E.  A.  Wildey,  of  Paw  Paw,  former  state  land 
commissioner — "I  believe  there  is  honest  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  legislators  to  do  what 
is  right.  The  Almighty  has  for  centuries  been 
preparing  the  forests  for  the  lumbermen.  Now 
the  trees  are  gone  a'nd  conditions  have 
changed." 

J.  J.  Hubbell  of  Manistce,  followed  and, 
speaking  out  of  long  experience  in  connection 
with  timber  and  the  taxation  problem,  his 
words  were  very  helpful  and  meaty,  lie  said: 
"I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
hear  all  of  President  Rissell's  paper,  but  his 
conclusions  seemed  very  well  taken.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  adjust  properly  the  tax  assess- 
ment on  timber  ready  for  the  axe  than  on 
young  trees.  For  instance,  up  in  the  (irand 
Traverse  region  Hannah,  Lay  &  Co.  bought  a 
large  tract  of  pine  some  years  ago,  paying  $1. :.'."> 
an  acre,  then  sold  it  to  John  Torrent  at  a  big 
profit.  Mr.  Tor— nt  kept  the  timber  tr.-n  t  a 
few  years  then  s,  >i,i  it  to  Mr.  Filer,  of  Manis- 
lee,  for  about  $:;(l(l.o(i:i.  and  Filer  in  time  dis- 
pos, •()  of  it  for  about  $900,000.  Now  we  are  up 
to  the  man  who  cut  it  off.  He  didn't  get  the 
timber  for  $l.'!.">  an  acre,  but  he  made  money 
in  the  deal,  just  as  the  previous  owners  had 

dune.  Ti:  live  owners  all  paid  taxes 

on  the  timber  tract  and  never  complained  about 
it  a  bit. 

"Here  i-.  an  illustration  of  the  way  it  works; 
A  lumberman  has  a  valuable  tract  of  timber. 
The  assessor  comes  round  and  puts  it  on  tin- 


tax  roll,  estimating,  we  will  say,  a  tree  worth 
$10  standing.  After  paying  taxes  awhile  the 
owner  figures  that  by  cutting  it  off,  or  by  put- 
ting $10  expense  per  tree  with  it.  and  selling 
the  tree  cut  into  lumber  for  $;i5,  lie  can  make 
a  good  profit.  So  lie  does  this  and  invests  his 
money  in  soul  hern  timber,  or  out  on  the  Paci- 
lic  coast.  Lumbermen  owning  standing  timber 
are,  as  a  rule,  complaining  the  least  about  their 
taxes.  The  problem  is  not  now  to  save  the 
old  trees,  for  they  are  doomed  and  must  go, 
but  what  to  do  to  reproduce  them.  There  is 
no  justice  in  asking  the  lumbermen  to  put  the 
trees  back,  as  some  people  are  doing.  But 
something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  chang- 
ing the  taxation  laws,  and  I  can  see  no  better 
plan  than  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Missell." 

Congressman  Win.  Alden  Smith — "I  feel 
sure  that  there  is  virtue  in  reforesting  the 
waste  lands  of  the  state,  and  that  this  is  a  gen- 
eral work  of  public  concern.  You  have  a  duty 
before  you  in  the  way  of  educating  the  people 
and  bringing  about  reform.  The  children 
should  be  brought  up  to  reverence  the  tree. 
When  President  McKinley  lay  on  his  dying 
bed  in  the  Milburn  home  in  Buffalo,  he  asked 
the  attendants  to  part  the  curtains  at  the  win- 
dow a  little  so  that  he  might  look  out  on  the 
trees." 

Prof.  Roth— "I  think  that  Mr.  Hubbell  has 
well  pointed  out  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  just  taxation  of  forest  lands.  But 
the  proposition  is  this — we  have  s, mm, oo;»  acres 
of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  that 
we  can  confiscate  out  of  existence,  or  we  can 
help  the  owners  to  do  something  with  them. 
If,  instead  ot  confiscating  the  lumberman's 
property  once  in  10  years,  we  are  able  to 
sure  him  quite  a  profit  out  of  his  holdings  by 
handling  the  timber  crop  in  a  rational  way,  we 
can  rest  assured  that  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  the  forests  remaining  will  be  saved,  instead 
of  being  cut  off  slick  and  clean.  To  neglect 
the  8,000,000  acres  of  lands  means  the  end  of 
the  woods  in  Michigan,  and  then  the  little 
pines  that  are  being  set  out  will  be  mighty 
small  potatoes." 

Mr.  Loud — "The  valley  of  the  Jordan  was 
once  the  garden  of  Cleopatra  and  Palestine 
was  a  luxuriant  country  until  the  Turk  put  a 
tax  on  the  tree.  Now  it's  a  God-forsaken  coun- 
try, dried  out,  treeless,  desolate  and  dead." 


The  Final  Session. 

EVERYBODY   SAYS   GOOD  WORD    FOR   THE 
FORESTRY   MOVEMENT. 

Messrs.  Bissell,  Roth,  Hubbell,  Mulford  and 
Garfield  delivered  short  addresses  on  forestry 
matters  at  the  Central  High  school,  the  talks 
being  given  to  live  different  audiences  of  wide- 
awake, enthusiastic  students. 

The  final  session  of  the  convention  opened 
at  0:30  o'clock  and  President  Bissell  called  on 
Hon.  Huntley  Russell,  state  senator  from 
Grand  Rapids,  for  a  talk. 

The  senator  wished  to  be  excused,  saying 
that  he  could  add  nothing  to  what  had  already 
been  said,  and  that  he  was  in  attendance  to  get 
points. 

"I  think  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  this 
convention,"  said  Prof.  Roth,  "when  I  say  that 
we  are  delighted  to  have  Senator  Russell  with 
us  so  faithfully." 

"(  >ne  ot  our  grave-t  dangers  in  thi>  forestry 
work."  said  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Arthur,  "is  fire,  and 
I  think  that  the  supervisors,  in  whose  hands 
the  authority  in  these  matters  largely  rests, 
ought  to  receive  encouragement  and  support. 
This  lire  menace  would  In'  practically  taken 
care  of  if  the  supervisors  understood  their  bus- 
iness. 

"Then  we  must  not  forget  the  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  our  recruits  in  this  work.  The  country 
school  houses  which  are  dotted  thickly  over 
the  slate  seem  to  oiler  a  great  field.  Person- 
ally I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  siu 
of  tlm  movement,  and  am  pleased  at  the  prog- 
ress ,,f  the  state  and  the  United  States  already 
made." 


Mr.    Campbell's    Loyalty. 

Representative-elect  Colin  P.  Campbell,  i 
(Irand  Rapids,  followed  with  a  ringing  addre 
that  tilled  the  members  of  the  convention  wii 
hope  regarding  the  needed  legislation  at  I.an 
ing. 

"3  am  with  the  forestry  association  from  b 
ginning  to  end,"  he  declared,  "and  will  sitppo 
any  reasonable  measure  that  you  may  intr 
(luce.  I  have  given  considerable  attention  • 
the  problems  of  reforestation  and  lire  prole 
tion,  and  have  always  fell  iliat  the  plantir 
and  culture  of  trees  is  a  subject  that  the  \>e< 
pie  ought  to  have  at  heart.  We  have  Ian 
areas  of  land  in  the  stale  that  are  not  f 
physically  or  chemically,  for  agriculture-.  Mic 
igan  should  take  the  lead  in  forestry  matter 
and  the  time  to  begin  is  now.  It  seem 
that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  prote 
tion  from  fires  and  that  any  legislative  nu-asu 
introduced  ought  to  be  along  that  line." 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Prof.  Roth,  A' 
Campbell  staled  that  be  believed  the  sta 
should  take  these  protective  measures  in  ban 
rather  than  individuals. 

Prof.  Roth — "I  think  that  we  may  well  co: 
gratulate  Grand  Rapids  for  sending  such  a  mi 
as  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  legislature." 

Continuing.     Prof.     Roth    called    attention    i 
the   fact  that  if  a  man  raises    III  acres  of  tinibi 
lie  has  the  stumpage   for  his  investment,  and. 
that    is    enough,    all    right,    while    0 
hand    the    state    has    alto- 
lerest   in  its  timber.      He   said   that    Dr. 
had  pointed  out  the  correct  idea  of  the  indire 
benefit    accruing   to   the   state   from   cutting   c 
a    crop   of  timber,   which   is   \vorlh   as   much 
the    timber    itself,    in    furnishing    labor    in    th 
neighborhood,  protecting  it  from  the  i1 
ot   importing  timber,  etc. 

Senator  Russell — "I  am,  and  always  h 
been  favorable  to  the  reforestation  plan, 
was  appointed  on  the  fore-liy  committee  t 
years  ago  in  the  senate,  and  while 
had  many  discussions,  nothing  in  tin-  way 
action  has  taken  tangible  form  as  yet." 

Prof.    Roth    gave   a    further    word    of   enci 
agenicnt    in   the  announcement   that   he   had 
ceived     a      telephone      message      from      Art 
Holmes,  of    Detroit,   secretary   of  the    Michig 
Retail    Lumber   Dealers'    Association,   who    1 
expressed  sincere  regrets  that   he  had  been 
able  to  attend   the   forestry  meeting,      lie  sta 
that    the   retailers'    association    was    thonuig 
in    sympathy    with    the    movement,    and    asl 
that  the  (irand  Rapids  convention  select  a  r 
rcsentative    to    attend    the-    annual    me 
the   retail  lumbermen,   to  be  held   in    1) 
February. 

Raise  Trees  for  Grandchildren. 

John    Wilde,   a    farmer    of    Coopersville.    s 
lie    believed    that    people    could    afford    to    ra: 

<>r  their  great   grandchildren,  and   he 
plored   the  inclination  of  the  people   to   look 
i  ::,-   dollar  so  much. 

Prof.    Roth    applauded    the    sentiment, 
great    things   in   the   world."   he   said,  "have   i 
been   done   lor  money  but   through   high    idea 
The  world  moves  by  its  ideals.     The   i 
money   is   like    boys'   play." 

Mr.   Garticld  announced   the   rcc< 
ter  from    I.   M.  Smith,  of   Marcellus.  re 
bis   inability    to    be    present    and    expressing  t 
hope    that    he    might    get    a    full    rcpori    ol    t 
meeting.     Mr.   Garfield  stated  that  the   I7orei 
Commission   would  issue  a  brochure  \\  ; 
plete    proceedings,    which    would    be    given    I 
widest  distribution  possible. 

Brief  allusion  was  also  made  by  Mr 
to    the    great    work   of    Col.^l.owdcn    in    seiti 
out  while   pine  plantations  on   the    Pullman- 
tales  at  Oregon,   111.      C'ol.    I.owden  has  recen 
been    elected    to    congress,    and    he    writes    J 
Garfield  that  he  realixes  it  is  a  step  down  ffl 
forestry  to  congress,  but   be  hopes  to   return 
his  old  lo\  e  later. 

Representative.-elecl  Campbell — "I  don't 

lieve  I  he  time  is  at  hand  now  for  the  farmers 
plant  wooil  lots,  but   il    is  coming." 

President    Bissell — "The  association  is  dot 
all  it  can  to  promote  wood-lot  forestry." 
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Prof.  Roth — "The  wood-lot  question  is  im- 
portant. Southern  Michignn  lias  -UKiii.u  ri 
acres  of  wood-lots  and.  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment reports,  they  are  producing  more 
money  in  the  slate  than  all  our  fruit  orchards. 
The  wood-lot  is  good  for  a  yield  of  $.'!  per  acre 
every  year,  and  there  are  wood-lots  near  Ann 
Arbor  that  the  owners  would  not  lease  out  on 
that  hasis. 

"\\hile    I    am    with    the    University    I    realize 

the  Agricultural  College  is  in  closest  touch 

with   the   farmers,  and   it   seems   to    me   that   the 

lature    could    not    spend    the    state    money 

In  tier    than    to   turn    over    the    wood-lot    super- 

on  to  that  school,  keeping  a  competent  man 

there  to  go  out   when  the  fanners  need  him  to 

th    them    as    to    liest    methods,    telling 

them    where    to   get    trees,    how   to    plant,    how 

many  trees  to  leave  per  acre,  etc.     Hut  we  must 

ust   taxation   first." 

Mr.   Wilde — "The   farmers  as  a   whole  do  not 

understand    the    reforestation    plan.      Some    of 

;   think  that    it   is  a   scheme   on   the   part   of 

[thy   people   to    have   the   state    reforest   the 

then    they    will    turn    round    and    cut    the 

tiniher  <  iff." 


Mrs.    King'c   Report. 


From  a  Consumer  of  Timber. 

1  '.    II.    L.    Wcrnicke.   manager  of  The   Macey 

le  of  the  large  woodworking  institutions 

if  the  city,   was   the   next   speaker,   and   he   laid 

.•mphasis  on   the   importance  of  getting  results 

•n    thi-    forestry    movement.      "You   must    go    to 

i-laturc  and  on  getting  there  you  will 
ind,  of  course,  that  almost  everybody  wants 
something  of  that  body,  hut  when  you  have 
ostcrcd  public  sentiment,  as  you  are  now  do- 

the  extent  that  it  becomes  conspicuous, 
lure  will  be  no  trouble  in  securing  what  you 
vant.  "i  on  must  also  carry  your  message  to 
lie  tanners,  and  explain  to  them  carefully 
md  fully  what  you  Want.  The  farmers  look 
vith  suspicion  on  whatever  you  mas  do  in  con- 
•entions.  Your  country  school  house  is  the 
'lace  to  lo-ter  the  forestry  sentiment.  Start 

nd   do   not    attempt   to   do   too   much   at 

Mrs.  Schmidt's  Address. 

Mrs.    Schmidt,   of   Grand    Rapid.-,   then   spoke 
s  follow-. : 

"Mr.    Chairman,   and    fellow   members   of   the 
•ore-try     Association:       This     is     the     eve     of 
igiving,  and   we   have   many  things  to  be 
liankuil    for.      Among   them   is   that    this   asso 
iation   has   been    founded,   and   to   whose   mem- 
er-hi|>    every    man    and    woman    of    this    state 
belong.     \Vc  all  need  the   forests  from 
to    build    our    homes,    and    also    for    the 
gntenance     of     the      wonderful      equilibrium 
•Inch  nature  hold-,  for  Us  if  we  do  not   destroy 
-in    the    breaking    of   the    severe    winds,    i-qua"l 
Btribution  of  moisture  and  life-giving  o 
nd.    lastly,    as    our    protector    in    its    products, 
*  lumber,  fuel  and  tanbark. 

"Xou   it  behooves  us  as  citi/cns  of  (his  state 
o  take  the   utmost    care   of  what    we   still   have 
our     wonderful     forests     and     to 
astie  measures  to  preserve  some  of  our 
<ets    as    stale    forest    preserves.      It    be- 
'   sell  any  of  our  valuable   for- 
ds  after   this   time   for  n   price   av 
price    asked    for    standing    timb 

which   is  from  ^s  an  acre   up). 
•hould  'have    a    resolution    presented    to 
islature  that  no  individual  owner  or  cor- 
onation  shall   own   or  control   more   than    ]()!>,- 
00  acre-.      This   policy   disinherits   our   future 
ions    and    brings    us    face    to    face    with 
'.is   problems   of  landlordism   in   the 
i>vereign   state   of   .Michigan   and   compels   our 
ittire  young   men   to  leave  for  other   states   to 
lain]   homes  for  themselves  and  families. 
"We   should  also  revise   our  methods  of  tax- 
ifJMhe   big  mining  companies  of  the  northern 
emnsula,    as    they    make    fabulous    dividends 
nd  pay  comparatively  small  taxes.  We  should 
K's|    on   having   a   certain   rate   on   every   car 
f  ore  shipped,  which  would  give  us  a  just  rev- 
uie  from  this  source  wherewith  we  could  re- 
>rcst  our  waste  lands." 


Secretary  Henry  G.  Stevens,  of  Detroit,  read 
the   following  reports: 
"Air   President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Hoard: 

"The  first  year  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
your  committee  of  membership  and  publicity 
has  had  on  its  hands,  is  not  likely  to  prove  en- 
couraging. In  spite,  however,  of  numerous 
discomfitures,  we  may  and  do  report  todav 
good  results  from  the  work  which  has  already 
been  done.  All  last  winter  your  committee 
worked  in  the  way  of  writing  and  distributing 
literature:  hundreds  of  letters  were  sent  out, 
and  great  quantities  of  printed  matter,  as  well, 
with  the  result  that  promises  wen-  obtained 
from  prominent  men  in  ten  out  of  the  eighty- 
odd  counties  in  the  state,  looking  towards  the 
formation  of  local  auxiliary  committees  in 
their  respective  counties.  Towards  spring,  an- 
swers to  letters  sent  out  by  your  committee 
began  to  fail.  No  response  could  be  got,  and 
the  work.  I  regret  to  say,  languished  during 
the  summer;  we  have  been  somewhat  ham- 
pered by  those  who  at  first  promised  their  as- 
sistance in  organizing  county  committees  and 
who  would  inform  us,  after  several  months, 
that  they  found  themselves  unable,  after  all! 
to  undertake  the  work.  During  the  last  month 
the  establishment  of  local  committees  in  three 
new  counties  seems  to  be  assured — all  in  »in. 
upper  peninsula — through  the  work  of  Mr. 
Thornton  A.  Green  and  the  help  01  Dr.  HUD-' 
bard,  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wy- 
man  of  Munising.  and  interest  in  the  move- 
ment is  steadily  gaining. 

"To  sum  up.  the  number  of  county  commit- 
tees, either  organized  or  being  organized,  last 
spring  was  nine;  at  this  date,  due  to  the  back- 
sliding of  our  friends  in  VVexford,  Genesee  and 
Saginaw  counties,  it  has  dropped  back  to  nine 
again  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Alger,  Alar- 
quette  and  Dickinson  counties  have  all  been 
added  to  the  list. 

"I  have  with  me  a  map  showing  those  coun- 
ties in  which  a  local  auxiliary  committee  ex- 
ists or  is  about  to  be  organized. 

"Personally,  I  firmly  believe  all  signs  go  to 
show  that  this  subject  is  about  to  get  a  real 
hold  of  public  interest.  The  Women's  clubs 
are  showing  a  strong  desire  to  get  information, 
and  to  increase  the  association's  membership; 
1S4  clubs  are  to  have  from  one  to  three  so- 
called  'Forestry  days'  on  their  programmes 
this  winter.  With  this  in  view.  I  beg  the 
board's  permission  to  have  published  300 
copies  of  an  adaptation  of  Dr.  Roth's  admira- 
ble brochure.  'What  is  Forestry?'  which'  I  have 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  forestry  catechism 
for  the  use  of  women's  clubs,  which  has  al- 
ready proved  successful  in  Alma,  and  has  been 
in  demand  for  use  by  other  organizations  of 
women.  Respectfully  submitted, 

"LOUISA  Y.  KING, 

"Chairman     Committee     on     Membership     and 
Publicity."  • 

Report  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 

"In  behalf  of  the  Gratiot  county  committee 
of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Association,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

"Last  year  we  had  ;M  members  in  Gratiot 
county.  They  were  secured,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  enthusiastic  and  energetic  endeav- 
ors of  Mrs.  Francis  King. 

"Several  meetings  of  the  local  committee 
hebl,  and  one  public  meeting,  in  Alma, 
addressed  by  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor; Hon.  Arthur  Hill,  of  Saginaw.  and  Air 
Charles  W.  Garlield,  of  Grand  Rapids.  These 
addresses  were,  of  course,  excellent  (as  the 
names  would  indicate),  and  they  did  much  to 
create  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  forestry  move- 
ment. . 

'The  Woman's  club,  of  Alma,  had  a  'For- 
estry day'  last  year,  and  they  have  already  de- 
voted one  day  to  the  study  of  the  subject  this 


suited  in  much  discussion  and  in  practical  sug- 
gestion on  the  preservation   of  wood-lots 

We  hope  to  interest  the  board  of  super- 
visors, and  so  have  leading  farmers  m  every 
township  wide  awake  on  the  subject 

At   a   recent   meeting  of  the  county'  commit- 
the  legislation,  pertaining  to  forestry    rec- 
ommended by  the  Detroit  Hoard  of  Commerce 
was  discussed   and  unanimously  adopted 

two  big  forestry  meetings  are  being 
planned  for  tins  winter,  one  in  connection  with 
the  Farmers  Institute  in  January,  and  the 
other  ate,.  At  these  meetings  a  vigorous  can- 
\.iss  will  be  made  for  new  members,  and  we 
expect  to  at  least  double  our  number. 
"Respectfully  yours 

"JAAILS  K.  MITCIIKLL, 

"Secretary." 

Secretary  Stevens,  the  new  incumbent  in  of- 
lice,  was  not  in  position  to  give  a  complete 
record  of  that  office.  On  assLmg  the  dutls 
he  found  things  so  mixed  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  render  a  complete  report  until 
later  Secretary  Stevens  had  words  of  praise 
tor  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  committee  in 
Gratiot  county,  through  the  efficiency  of  Airs 
King,  and  he  believed  that  by  doing  a  little 
systematic  work  in  Wayne  and  in  other  coun- 
ties that  material  good  would  result. 

"I  he    present    paid-up    membership    is    057 
with    .TV,    expirations    during    the    next    month! 
Ihere   have,  been    11;>  renewals  and   11   refusals 
)  renew,  these  being  for  the  most  part  by  per- 
sons  who   have   moved    out    of   the   state       The 
question   of  the  dollar  membership   fee 'is   im- 
portant, and   we  should  plan  to  place  the  a 
ciation  in  a  little  stronger  position  financially." 
i  he.  report   of  Treasurer  j.  J.    HubbeH    was 
then    presented. 

i    The    treasurer   added    that    the    expenditures 
_~,l  ,,,-.,.t,....lly  .,„  ,,.,i.)(,  to  (u  (  t]^ 

Review  and   the   Ludington   Appeal,   for 

A'.M'('  ""•  Questioning  the  value  of  The  Staic 
Keview  to  the  members,  he  suggested  the  plan 
n   •  in  •  siioscnpuons  optional,  the  mem- 
,  bership  fee  of  the  association  ?1  and  the  paper 
i*1  ceius.' 

H.  N.   Loud,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
I   *J*.      °"    submitte<l    ;1    verbal    report    as    fod- 

"The  only  thing  that  the  committee  agreed 
•MI  was  this,  that  the  association  ask  of  the 
corning  legislature  an  appropriation  of  $5  <W> 
to  be  given  to  active  reforestation  work  oii 
the  Agricultural  College  lands  in  Josco  and  -\I- 
cona  counties,  this  work  to  be  done  under  di- 
rection of  the  Agricultural  College  and  for  its 
benefit. 

"Ft  seems  to  me  wise  that  we  should  adopt 
the  taxation  plan  of  Air.  Bissell.  This  question 
Should  be  pressed  forward  at  the  next  legisla- 
ture Ihere  is  no  reason  why  Michigan  should 
not  have  the  best  laws  on  this  subject  We 
nave  no  tault  to  find  with  the  administration 
the  state  land  office,  bin  we  want  better 
laws  and  the  inauguration  of  a  rational  busi- 
ness hke  policy.  Intelligent  forestry  should 
be  the  very  cornerstone  of  the  land  office  " 

Ihe   report   of  the   committee   on   resolutions 
was   read  by  Mr.   Wyman,  and   was  as   follows": 


year. 

"The  local  order  of  the  Maccabees,  through 
an  address  by  Mrs.  King,  lias  been  interested 
•ind  arc  taking  up  the  study  of  forestry. 

"We  are  bringing  the  subject  also  to  the 
attention  of  Farmers'  clubs,  and  this  has  re- 


THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

THANKS  TO    EVERYBODY  AND  A    DECLAR- 
ATION   FOR    ACTIVITY. 

"The  thanks  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  ^ssa- 
ciation  are  extended,  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
Board  ot  Trade  for  the  friendly  reception  and 
the  generous  hospitality  shown  the  association 
in  this  meeting. 

"The  hearty  thanks  of  this  association  are 
extended  to  the  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield  Foi 
his  indefatigable  campaign  in  favor  of  forestry 
and  his  efficient  work  in  behalf  of  this  con- 
vention. 

'The  thanks  of  the  association  are  also  ex- 
tended to  the  florists  of  Grand  Rapids  for  the 
splendid  display  of  flowers  and  for  dccoratiii"- 
the  hall  oi  meeting. 

The   thanks   of   the   association   are   also   ex- 
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tended  to  the  museum  of  the  Kent  Scientific 
Institute  fur  the  loan  of  specimens  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustration  and  decoration. 

The  thanks  of  the  association  are  extended 
to  the  Ryei-son  library  .for  its  friendly  invita- 
tion tn  visit  and  examine  the  many  volumes 
pertaining  to  the  subject  of  iorestry. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  A.--SI  'ciation  notices 
\vith  mcern  the  increasing  scarcity  of 

timber  supplies,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  a 
point  where  it  will  seriously  interfere  with 
the  healthy  development  of  our  state. 

The  tion  also  notices  with  great  con- 

cern the  alarming  increase  in  the  import  of 
timber  from  far  distant  points,  and  heartily 
regrets  what  appears  to  be  a  fatal  policy,  es- 
pecially for  a  conservative  agricultural  state; 
namely,  to  import  one  of  the  great  necessities 
of  life,  when  there  is  ample  opportunity  to 
produce  this  material  within  the  confines  of 
our  commonwealth. 

"The  association  is  thoroughly  aroused  over 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our 
forest  lands  and  wild  lands  in  general,  and  the 
utter  lack  of  any  systematic  effort  to  replace 
the  much-needed  timber  supply. 

"The  association  fully  appreciates  the  dan- 
gers of  continued  timber  denudation  in  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  water  supply,  the  climatic  as 
well  as  the  aesthetic  conditions  of  our  state. 

"The  association  is  fully  aware  of  the  wide- 
spread appreciation  among  the  people  of  our 
state  with  regards  to  the  need  of  immediate  ac- 
tion for  the  betterment  of  these  conditions. 

"This  association;  having  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  forestry  in  all  its 
phases,  therefore  resolves, 

"That  the  Michigan  Forestry  Association  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
State  Forestry  Commission  and  recommends 
most  urgently  a  strengthening  of  this  com- 
mission by  more  ample  appropriations  for  the 
expansion  of  its  work. 

"Resolved,  That  the  existing  laws  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  state  lands,  and  espec- 
ially the  dealing  with  the  tax-lands  of  this 
state,  are  unsatisfactory  and  should  be  modi- 
fied; and  especially  that  a  definite  minimum 
for  land  should  be  established  by  law,  and  that 
a  thorough  examination  of  all  lands  previous 
to  their  sale  should  be  assured. 

"Resolved,  That  the  state  establish  an  ef- 
fective system  of  protection  of  forest  prop- 
erty. That  the  present  law  with  regard  to 
forest  fires  be  modified,  and  that  a  provision 
be  made  for  co-operation  between  state  and 
private  owners  of  timber  lands. 

"It  is  the  conviction  of  this  association  that 
such  protection  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
regular  patrol,  and  that  the  funds  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  be  expended  primarily  in  the 
prevention  rather  than  in  the  fighting  of  for- 
est fires. 

"Resolved,  That  a  large  area  of  land  in 
Alcona  and  Oscoda  counties,  known  as  the 
Agricultural  College  lands,  be  withdrawn  from 
sale  and  entry  and  that  a  reasonable  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  their  protection  and  improve- 
ment by  tree  planting;  such  appropriation  to 
be  expended  through  the  Michigan  Agricultu- 
ral College. 

"Resolved,  That  the  existing  law  with  re- 
gard to  state  homesteads  be  repealed. 


"Resolved,  That  this  association  is  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  every  effort  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  wood-lots  connected 
with  settled  farms,  and  that  this  association 
recommends  a  liberal  appropriation  of  funds 
for  a  systematic  campaign  of  education  and 
assistance  for  this  purpose. 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  most  heart- 
ily appreciates  and  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
:  other  organizations,  notably  The 
State  Federation  of  Y\  'oards 

|  of  Commerce,  Granges  and  others  promoting 
forestry  and  allied  improvements  in  our  - 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  highly  ap- 
preciates the  great  work  of  the  press  of  the 
state  in  the  furtherance  of  forestry  in  Michi- 
gan. 

"This  appreciation  is  especially  due  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  finding  expression 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Michigan 
I'ress  Association,  where  resolutions  favoring 
activity  in  matters  of  forestry  were  unani- 
mously adopted." 


THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 


PROF.  ROTH  EXPLAINS  REASONS  FOR  ITS 
PROPOSED  REPEAL. 

The  committee  reports  were  adopted,  and 
Mrs.  .Schmidt  asked  for  further  explanation 
regarding  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  home- 
stead law,  and  Prof.  Roth  made  clear  the 
action  taken,  as  follows:  "When  the  act  went 
into  effect  good  lands  were  plenty,  a  condi- 
tion that  is  not  true  now.  Even  as  early  as 
1878  men  began  to  question  the  workings  of 
the  homestead  law,  and  to  suggest  modifica- 
tions. They  began  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  let  farmers  go  onto  land  that 
was  not  suitable  for  agriculture.  We  want  to 
give  a  poor  man  all  the  good  land  there  is, 
and  give  him  a  bonus  besides,  to  settle  up  the 
country,  but  for  heaven's  sake  stop  deceiving 
the  people  by  offering  them  lands  that  they 
will  starve  to  death  on.  The  homestead  law  in 
Michigan  is  a  .humbug." 

Representative-elect  Campbell  explained  the 
ill  workings  of  the  homestead  law  at  further 
length. 

Mr.  Loud — "I  am  conversant  with  1,000 
acres  of  this  territory  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  and  know  it  to  be  mostly  lands  that 
have  been  thrown  away  by  the  lumbermen, 
and  absolutely  worthless  lands  for  the  past 
50  years." 

Prof.  Roth— "That's  all  right." 

Mr.  Hubbcll — "I'll  swear  that  they  have 
been  worthless  for  44  years — that's  as  far 
back  as  I  can  go." 

Prof.  Roth — "The  records  show  that  as 
early  as  1875  9,000,000  acres,  or  one-half  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  state,  was  'in  soak' 
for  taxes." 

Other  instances  of  the  injustice  of  the  home- 
stead law  in  its  present  workings  were  given 
by  Mr.  Loud  and  Prof.  Roth. 

Secretary  Stevens  was  called  on  for  a  word 
regarding  the  change  in  the  state  organ  of 
the  association,  and  he  replied  as.  follows: 

"The  Michigan  Investor  Co.,  of  Detroit, 
bought  out  the  State  Review  Pub.  Co.  a  month 
ago,  and  Mr.  Carter,  the  editor,  proposes  to 
continue  the  Review  along  the  same  lines. 


The  Investor  has  been  published  successful 
for  several  years.  The  publishers  reip:  I 
the  association  take  charm'  of  getting  up  t] 
forestry  matter  for  each  issue.  I  would  a 
vise  continuing-  in  our  present  relations  wi 
the  State  Review." 

On   motion   of   Mr.   Garfield,  the  matter  w 
ed    to    the    executive    board,    with    pow 

f.   Roth  proposed  the  following  amen 
ment  to  the  article--  iciation  relating 

membership,  which  was  also  referred  a 

"That    the    Active    Membership   list    . 
tinned   as  at   present. 

"That  a  Sustaining  Membership  list  he  cr 
ated,  the  payments  being  optional  with  mei 
hers,  ranging  from  $5  to  ,f:.!5. 

"That  ,a  Life  Membership  list  be  create 
whereby  members  by  payment  of  $100  m: 
become  life  members  of  the  Michigan  Fore 
tr\  Association." 

C.  S:  Udell,  of  Grand  Rapids — "In  order  '• 
start  the  ball  rolling  you  may  put  my  nan 
down  for  $25  for  a  sustaining  membership." 

Mr.  Garfield — "You  may  add  my  name  al: 
for  $35." 

Mr.    Loud    reported    for    the    committee   c 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
follows: 

President — John  H.  Bisscll,  Detroit. 

Vice-President — C.   S.   Udell,   Grand   Rapic 

Secretary — Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit. 

Treasurer — J.    J.    Hubbell,    Manistee. 

Board  of  Directors — Mrs.  Francis  King,  f 
ma;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Henry  '. 
Loud,  Au  Sable;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  R» 
ids;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jackson;  C.  D.  Las 
ton,  Lawton;  L.  L.  Mnhbard,  Houghton. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Hubbard  was  added  to  t 
original  list  of  directors  by  suggestion  of  Mj 
King,  who  is  conversant  with  the  valuat 
work  that  he  is  doing  in  support  of  the  fc 
estry  movement  in  the  upper  peninsula. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

On    motion    of    Mr.    Garfield    the    matter 
issuing  certain  forestry  literature,  as  suggest 
by  Mrs.   King,  to  aid  in  spreading  tlu 
through    the    state,    was    adopted    and    will 
done  as  soon  as  the  funds  will  permit. 

Prof.  Roth  moved  the  board  of  directors  i 
lect    someone   to   represent   the   association 
the  February  meeting  of  the  state  retail   lu 
her  dealers  in  Detroit,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Garfield — "Now  we  are  going  aw 
no    prospects    of    meeting   again    for    a    whi 
year.     I  think  that  we  should  have  ad  inter! 
a  convention  of  the  forestry  workers.     1   me 
you,    Mr.    Chairman,    that    the    executi1, 
mittee    be    authorized    to    arrange    for    suclv 
mid-year    meeting    in    co-operation    with    tl 
State  Forestry  Commission  in  such  a  way  til 
our   interests  may   be   best  advanced   throu|| 
out   the   state." 

The  motion  carried. 

Mr.   Udell — "I   would   suggest   a   number's 
district,     or     old-fashioned     revival     meelin .; 
with   splendid   speakers,    to   arouse   th< 
on  this  important  subject." 

Mr  Sargent  invited  the  members  of  the  c'r 
vcntion  to  visit  the  Kent  Scientific  Museil 
and  its  forestry  exhibit,  before  returning  boil 
and  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die  on  tl 
tion  of  Mr.  Garfield. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  systc 
forestry  in  Michigan.    The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers :     President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit,  Vice-President,  C.  S.  T 
Grand  Rapids;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell.   Manistee.   Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  L.  L. 
bard,  Houghton;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.   B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jackson;  C.  D.  Lawton, 

The  State  Forestry  Commission— Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 
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County  Road  System  League  Department. 

EDITED    BY  JOHN    MacARTHUR. 


Leading  Public  Highways  Should  be  Built 
at  the  Expense  of  the  State  and  County ;  Then 
the  Cost  and  Benefits  Will  Be  Impartially 
Distributed. 


Equity  Demands  that  Such  Legislation 
Shall  Be  Enacted  as  Will  Give  to  Each 
County  not  Now  Under  the  County  Road 
System,  the  Privilege  of  Voting  on  the  Ques- 
tion. 


:eferendum  and  Home  Rule  Pop- 
ular and  Riiht. 


DNSTITUTION   GIVES    LEGISLATURE  THE 

,  RIGHT  TO  SUBMIT  TO  THE   ELECTORS 

THE   PRIVILEGE   OF   ADOPTING   OR 

REFUSING      TO       ADOPT      THE 

COUNTY     ROAD    SYSTEM. 

ict    from    Article    IV,    Sec.    49,    of    the 

:  institution:     "The   legislature   may  also  pre- 

ihe  powers  and  duties  of  the  boards  of 

-ors   in    relation    to    highways,    bridges 

•nl  culverts,  and  may  provide  for  one  or  more 

:>umy  road   commissioners,  to   be   elected   by 

e    people,    or    appointed,    with    such    powers 

id  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.     Pro- 

iled,   that  any   county  road   system  provided 

law    shall    not    go    into    operation    in    any 

•unty  until  the  electors  of  said  county,  by  a 

ajority  vote,  have  declared  in  favor  of  adopt- 

g  the  county  road   system." 

The  demand  for  good  roads  is  simply  over- 

'u-lming    in    every    state    in    the    union,    and 

;iccially    in    .Michigan,    as    recent    majorities 

•d    roads    questions   proves    beyond    the 

a<i"W  of  a  doubt. 

\t    the    spring   election    of   1905    a    constitu- 
inal   amendment,   permitting  a   state   reward 
'(1   roads,   was   carried   in   every   county 
-tate,  the   total   majority  being  142,242. 
\t   a   special   election   held   in  Alger   County 
rly    in     1906    the     county    road    system    was 
opted   with   practically   no   opposition. 
\;  a  -prcial  election  in  Wayne  County,  Scp 
•;nl>rr     isth.     the    county    road    system    was 
by  a  vote  of  ;;'.),'J79  for,  to  only  7,188 
:  ain-t. 

In  liladwin  County,  which  is  now  under  the 

•inly    road    system,    some    political    internal 

;  airs  led  the  board  of  supervisors  to  submit 

|e    question    of    rescinding    this    system,    and 

le    question    was    lost,   and    the    county    road 

mined    by    a    vote    of    more    than    two 

o  one.     All   of  which   shows  that  from 

Hrth  to  south  and  east  to  west  the  people  are 

county  road   system. 

The  proper  thing  to  do  is  for  the  next  legis- 
tire  to  enact  the  necessary  law  to  make  it 
ssible  for  every  county  not  now  under  the 
unty  road  plan  to  vote  on  its  adoption. 
iis  certainly  cannot  do  any  legislator  any 
litical  harm,  for  it  is  both  referendum  and 
me  rule,  as  it  gives  to  the  electors  the 
ivilege  of  deciding  for  themselves  whether 
nt  their  <--~unty  to  have  better  roads 
not. 

There   are  twenty  counties  under  the   coun- 

road   system,  and   sixty-three  that  are  not; 

cry  one  of  these  sixty-three  should  vote  on 

question    at    the    spring    election    in    1907, 

d  the  legislature  will  be  asked  to  do  its  part 

>vard  making  this  possible. 

Under  the  present  laws  the  counties  that 
grit  adopt  the  system  could  do  nothing  until 
38,  so  the  legislature  should  also  enact  a 
v  authorizing  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
ner  to  appoint  three  men  in  each  county 
opting  the  plan,  making  them  a  temporary 
ard  of  county  road  commissioners,  to  hold 
ice  only  until  the  next  regular  election, 
len  the  people  shall  be  given  the  privilege 


of  electing  their  own  board.  Further,  the 
counties  adopting  it  should  be  given  the  right 
to  borrow  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  a  mill  on 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  so  that 
these  commissioners  could  go  to  work  in  3907. 
Then  good  roads  will  begin  to  be  plentiful 
instead  of  only  occasionally  one,  as  at  pres- 
ent in  Michigan. 

Synopsis  of  County  Road  System. 

What  is  it,  what  does  it  accomplish,  and  are 
the  results  beneficial  to  none,  or  beneficial  to 
a  few  and  detrimental  to  others,  or  are  they 
beneficial  to  all? 

(1)  It  is  a  plan  whereby  the  leading  public 
roads  of  a  county  are  built  and  kept  in  repair 
by   a   board  of  county  road  commissioners  at 
the   expense   of   every  property  owner  in    the 
county.      Further,    making    these    roads    first- 
class   by   the   use   of   gravel   or   crushed   stone 
merits  state  reward  of  $500  per  mile  for  gravel 
and  $1,000  per   mile   for   stone   road   from   the 
state,    so    that    every    property    owner    in    the 
state  helps. 

It  not  only  improves  the  leading  roads,  but 
all  others  in  the  county,  for  all  the  road  taxes 
levied  on  the  property  along  the  county  roads 
are  collected  and  turned  over  to  the  township 
board  and  are  used  by  the  tuwnship  highway 
commissioner  in  bettering  the  other  roads. 

County  road  commissioners  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  other  roads  but- the  leading, 
thoroughfares,  which  are  set  aside  from  the 
township  system  of  roads.  So  the  township 
has  less  roads  to  keep  in  repair  and  more_ 
money  to  keep  them  in  repair  with,  so,  of 
course,  can  improve  them  every  year. 

(2)  The   greatest   benefit   is   derived    by   the 
farmer,  for  he  can   haul  more  and  quicker,  so 
can    afford    to   haul    farther,    and    by   this    can 
select    his    marketing    point;     but    the    village 
and    city   resident    is    also    benelitted,    for    the 
more   farmers   who    come   to   town   with   their 
products,  the  better,  and  no  man  is  more  wel- 
come at  the  door  of  the  city  resident  than  is 
the  man  who  has  tilled  the  soil  and  now  brings 
the  product  which   he   has  produced. 

There  is  no  person  who  eats  anything,  wears 
anything  or  lives  in  a  home  but  who  is  bene- 
fitted  by  good  roads. 

And  to  step  aside  from  the  mighty  dollar 
for  a  minute,  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from 
good  roads  is  the  social  one,  making  it  easy 
to  get  to  church,  to  school,  to  library,  club, 
grange,  lodge,  and  last,  but  not  least  by  any 
means,  to  the  friend's  table  and  sitting-room. 

The  idea  that  a  farmer  is  one  kind  of  a 
human  being  and  the  city  resident  another  is 
fast  departing.  My  father  lived  on  a  farm 
for  eighty-seven  years,  and  I  there  for  twenty- 
one.  That  did  not  make  him  of  one  tribe  and 
me  of  another.  No,  for  we  were  of  one  fam- 
ily, one  interest,  and  the  easier  the  way  for 
him  to  get  to  my  home  and  me  to  reach  his 
farm,  the  better,  for  we  are  living  for  health 
and  happiness  more  than  for  seclusion  and 
dollars. 

The  cash  tax  township  system  to  care  for 
the  less  important  roads,  the  county  road  sys- 
tem for  the  main  thoroughfares,  in  connection 
with  the  state  reward  road  system,  gives  to 
Michigan  the  ideal  road  system,  and  the  best 
system  in  any  state  in  the  union  at  the  pres- 


ent time.  Any  county  not  under  the  county 
road  system  is  not  getting  good  roads  so  fast 
as  they  could  if  they  were  under  it,  so  are 
getting  less  state  reward  than  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  get. 


TOLL  ROAD  ENJOINED. 

The  Crapo  Toll  Road  Company  has  been 
enjoined  from  collecting  toll  in  Green  town- 
ship, Mecosta  county.  The  injunction  covers 
the  company's  entire  road,  with  the  exception 
of  one  and  a  half  miles.  The  case  will  be  ap- 
pealed. The  court  held  that  the  law  of  1897 
is  constitutional.  The  people  of  the  state 
created  the  defendant,  the  court  says,  and  it 
certainly  should  have  the  right  to  control  its 
action  and  should  have  the  right  to  determine 
whether  it  has  complied  with  the  conditions' 
imposed  by  the  act  which  gave  it  life  and  ex- 
istence. The  defendant  is  protected  by  its 
creator,  the  people,  and  certainly  the  creature 
must  expect  the  power  creating  it  is  great 
enough  to  control  and  manage  it  and  to  de- 
termine how  and  under  what  circumstances 
it  can  be  determined  wtten  it  is  in  default. 

The  highway  commissioner  of  the  township 
made  the  complaint  against  the  company. 


PROPOSE  NEW  TOLL  ROAD. 

For  some  time  a  movement  has  been  in  pro- 
cess of  incubation  having  for  its  object  the 
construction  of  a  boulevard  between  Bay  City 
and  Saginaw  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
as  nearly  in  a  direct  line  as  possible.  The  idea 
's  to  have  a  thoroughly  substantial  macadam- 
zed  highway  for  automobiles,  bicycles  and  ve- 
licles,  with  a  road  house  midway,  and  toll  sta- 
tions on  the  line,  since  the  cost  of  the  boule- 
vard and  its  maintenance  would  necessitate  the 
charging  of  toll.  Saginaw  has  a  very  good 
road  running  down  to  a  point  where  the  Sixth 
street  bridge  crosses  into  Carrollton,  and  the 
proposed  line  would  strike  that  where  it  turns 
west  to  cross  the  river. 


COUNTY   ROAD   BONUS. 

The  Dickinson  county  road  commissioners 
have  received  a  check  from  the  state  road  com- 
missioner for  the  sum  of  $2,000.  This  is  part 
payment  of  the  state  bonus  due  on  the  Iron 
Mountain-Quinnesec  section  of  the  county 
road.  There  is  a  balance  due  the  county  of 
over  $600,  which  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  the 
legislature  makes  the  necessary  appropriation 
to  the  fund. 


NEEDS   GOOD    ROADS. 

Ottawa  county  evidently  needs  the  good 
roads  system,  judging  trom  the  following  trom 
the  Grand  Haven  Tribune: 

"The  roads  in  the  county  are  in  terrible 
condition,  and  the  farmers  will  find  it  hard 
work  to  get  into  town  for  their  Christmas 
buying.  Before  the  break-up  the  ground  was 
frozen  into  a  good  bottom  for  sleighing,  with 
jnsl  enough  snow  to  make  the  .slechim^  good. 
The  soft  weather  has  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
mud  is  deep  and  the  roads  are  too  heavy  for 
travel.'' 
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Michigan  Good  Roads  Association. 

Next  Annual  Meeting  Of  The  Good  Roads  Association  At  Jackson,  January  9  and  10,  1907. 

Officers:     President,  \V.  W.  Todcl,  Jack  on ;  Vice-President,  H.  \V.  Davis,  Lapeer;   Secretary,  R.  J.  Davison,  Flint;  Treasurer,  I).  F.  R  i- 

lanti.      Executive   and   Legislative   Committee:     B.  Griffin.   Saginaw  ;   II.   \Y.   Grix,  Wayne;  R.  H.  i-letcher,    Bay;    G.    \\'.    (jaudy,    Washtcnaw  ;    1C.    D. 
Black,  Gencsee.  


Saginaw  County   Roads. 

,mty  main-  good  progress  tlie 
past  jear  in  extending  its  system  of  improved 
country  highways.  The  practical  importance 
of  good,  permanent  roads  has  liecn  well  dem- 
•,'ated  during  the  past  few  weeks  ol  SOU 
weather. 

In  those  portions  of  the  county  having  good 
roads  the  hauling  of  sugar  heets.  hay  and  other 
farm  staples  has  continued  without  interrup- 
tion. In  other  portions  of  the  county — where 
there  were  no  good  roads — hauling  was 
stopped  by  tlie  axle-deep  mud.  On  account 
of  the  bad  roads  the  Saginaw  beet  sugar  fac- 
ior\  was  compelled  to  suspend  operations  tor 
a  time,  a-  tin-  In  et  supply,  while  it  continued 
>me  in.  did  not  come  in  sufficient  volume. 

During  the  past  year  Saginaw  county  has 
constructed  eleven  and  a  half  miles  of  stone 
roads  and  three  miles  of  gravel  road.  The 
>  ids  built  were  an  follows:  Town  line 
road,  between  I'ridgeport  and  Spaulding  town- 
ships. I1-:  miles;  State  street  road,  in  Sagi- 
nawtown.  I  '  ;<  miles:  Saginaw  and  Hay  Cit\ 
state  road,  in  Kochville  township,  one 
Xorth  Washington  road,  in  lluena 
township,  t\\o  miles:  Kirch  Run  road,  in  Bjrc'n 
Run  township,  one  mile;  Saginaw'  road,  in 
Bri<!  hip.  half  mile:  Jame 

.   m   Jamestov,  n    township,   half   mile:    Gra- 

•   eiitral    road,    in     Maple    Grove    town 
.larler  miles;   V:'.>-ar  road,   in 

built     v.ere     as     follows: 
i  i,   ill    Car- 
rolll.  Mid   a   h;ilf   m:1 

River    ro:td,    in 
i    I'ars'nallhurg. 

In    Albec   township   tl  road    gnu 

ditching  and   turnpiki;1,  •    of  about 

•    '  iorl  town 

ship  and     lurn- 

piki  ••'.!   a  <|uar- 

ter    miles.       In     linen.-!    Vista    township    there 
three   and  a   half  miles   of  grading,  ditch- 
ing  and    turnpiking.      In    Carrollton    there    was 
iUt    half  a   mile   of  turnpiking:  ditching  and 
grading.       In     Chapin     township     a     new     iron 
bridge   was  built  across   Pine  creek,      hi   Ches- 
aning    township    there    were    one    and    a    half 
mile>  of  turnpiking,  ditching  ami   grading.      In 
Frankenmuth  ip   three   cement   culverts 

built  in  the  King  road  and  grading  and 
repairing  was  dune  on  the  old  gravel  road.  In 
Fremont  township  there  was  one  mile  of  lurn- 
pikii  and  grading.  In  Jamestown 

ml  a  <]tiarter  milss  "f  turn- 
piking. dinning  and  grading.  In  Kochville 
thcr-  •  mill'  of  turnpiking,  ditching  and 

In    Lake  me    di'ch- 

i-hland    there    were 
esing.    ditching    and 
In    St.    Charles    township    then 

''itching   and    grad 
ing  .  : 

road  ns'.iip   there   were   about 

"i-ading.    turnpiking 
and   ditch  nient   culverts 

:'d    Hay  t.'ity  state  road. 
'    there    were    about    one 

and  .if    turnpiking.    ditching    and 

bout 

.-.ml    a    quarter   miles   of   turnpiking,   ditch- 
In    Tittabawa  iiship 
ther-  Free- 
land,     \\h,                     contracted.       In     Xilwaukce 

uarter   m 
lillii; 

VALUE  OF  GOOD   ROADS. 
Tn    •  •    n;    for    impro 

liigh\\ays   that    is   spreading    all   over   tin-   coun- 


try, a  prominent  Chicago  motorist  recently 
said:  "Without  entering  into  a  long  cxpo-i- 
tion  of  the  value  that  good  roads  would  be 
to  this  country,  their  cost  and  their  mainte- 
nance, one  has  only  to  know  the  results  that 
have  been  attained  in  isolated  eases  to  tvali/e 
the  vast  benefits  that  could  be  derived  from  a 
general  agitation  all  over  the  country.  The 
•h  fnat  i-  in  evidence,  owing  to  the  pros- 
perity that  is  abundant  on  every  hand,  could 
oarry  on  the  building  of  good  roads  without 
hardship  to  individuals  or  sections.  The  tax 
necessary  could  be  originated  by  grading  the 
cost  lirst  on  the  state,  second,  on  the  county, 
third,  on  the  township,  and  fourth,  on  the 
individual  who-e  property  faces  the  improve- 
ment and  who  receives  the  immediate  bene- 
fits. The  first  roads  to  start  on  should  be  the 
national  highways,  under  government  super- 
vision and  expense.  As  this  progresses  each 
state  would  branch  out  on  a  public  highway 
between  important  cities.  Then  local  pride 
and  expediency  will  assert  itself  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  befor  it  this 
itry  would  be  intersected  with  improved 

ays. 

.  let   us  suppose  that 
is   the   heart   of  the   country   and   from 

more 

;.    stretch    out    in    every    direction.       Main 

or  more 

directions,    \v  '.  .    the 

much 
•'    city 

road    improvement  »nnty 

higli  .  i    we   have   failed    i  xtent 

•lixc  that   the 
impr 

[  will  warrant  the 
hundreds  and  him-' 
in   this  country.      I'ut   what 
anils   and   tens   of   thousands   of   miles   of 

.    and    now    that    the    public    is    , 
the  vast   importance   of   this   subject,   tlie   rural 

snent  is  but  a  matter  of  time  and  circum- 
stances that  will  grow  of  its  own  weight.    : 
off   to   the   pilots   of  public   opinion 
thought  but   dreamers-  who  have 

id  up  and  forced  attention  t'  pub- 

lic need.     Their  voii  i  uplifted 

and     again     to     audiences     who     'nrned     their 

and     closed    their    ears    until 

which     found     root     in  districts,     has 

branched    out    and    unii 
waste.       The     imp 
of  this  country,  which  is  tb-- 
of    loeal    a  .'.]    do 

this   country   than  one    subject.       It 

;<lercd    that    !•• 

with    good    roads,    either    irntval    or    arti 
are    wealth    pi 
localities    \\  he- 
certain  tii  d  • 
:7.e  the   extent    of  plcasnr  •   to  be  d'-'-i'-i-d   by  the 
inhabitant 

city   or   surrounding  localiti 


•i  miles  more  of  stone  road  have  been  re- 
cen  I'd. 

lie  estimates  tlie   \alue   ol   roads  constructed 

under  directions  of  his  department  at  sir,:;,i;;. 

The   state   has  paid   in    rewards   $(il,s;iii.  and   on 

completion   of   the    roads    now    being   built   will 

•!   additional. 

The  finest  road  in  the  state.  Mr.  Karle 
claims,  is  the  two  miles  between  Lansing  and 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  This  is 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  cost  $i:>.  IS5,  of 
which'  the  stale  paid  ?:J.O!K). 


ROAD    IS    IMPASSABLE. 

Stony    Xegeski.    Stanly    Dorobkowski,    Ji 
R.    Ostrangcr.    Gilbert     Forbes.    Steve     For1 
David  Chassee.    Fred   Gervais  and  several  ot 
residents    of    that     part    of    Meiiominee    COH 
lying   along   the   old    river   road   along   t'haj 
Rapids,    are    up    in    arms    over    tl 
lions   of  the   roads   in   that    part   of   the 
A    delegation     \\as    in     Meiiominee    to    see 
prosecuting    attorney   in    regard    to    the    ma 
and    try    to    gel    some    -  m    out    of 

county  officials.      It   is  claimed   that  the 
in  that  section  of  the  county  arc  Frequ 
off   from    all    communication    with    tin 
world       •  1- s   at    a    time,   and    thai 

in    da:  inabi 

it    is  undei  lUllty   has   h 

GOOD    ROADS    AND    MARKETS. 

' 
i   city  me 

I'.ay    City    is    the    ci  lint   of    all 

-    of    the    county,    and    I  ht    to 

some   other  place   than 
to    m 

.'    thousands    of    dollars    annualh 

ly    City    pays    a    hi" 
y.     I'.ut  just  .-  Bay  Ci 

that 
might  ha\  ~ 

"While  you're  talking  good  roads.  - 

regulations.      The\    . 


: ;  r  e 

:  -  y 

Ml 


ar« 

hj| 

'-  y 

. 

th* 

bfl 

< 


thB 
nfl 


uld, 


OHIO'S   ROAD   LAW. 

Ohio's   new  road   law,  which   went    into  effect1 

on   the    lir  h   tin 

.''Is 

ill 
be   Appointed   by  hip  trua* 

nship   is   to   be   divided   into   nr» 

'erinten< 

•  us. 


STATE'S  NEW   ROADS. 

Horatio    Far'c.   stale   highway  eommissi- 
,'repared    his    report,    \\liieh    he    will    n 
to    the    legislature.  .1    mouths 

;1ilishnienJ  -   de- 

partment.    Tii 

51.     This  incltii 
for   maps. 

lie     reports     fifty- 1  wo     miles     of    stone     road 
have     be.-n     built;     thirty-three     miles    of 
cially   prepared   gravid   roads,  and    ninety   mile- 

ravel    and    clay    roads, 
'application^   for  the  state  reward   for  eighty- 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or  Business; 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  LOCATED 

1  'ropert  ies     and      '.  '     '  nids    sow 

11    part  s    of    the    UuitM 

it.       \\rite    today    dcscrihifll 

ha\'e   to   >ell   and  ;    price  on 

If    You    Want    to    Buy 

any  kind  .  1    F.state  anywherH 

at    any,  price,    write    me   your    reijiiirenn 
ave   y  .11    time   and   money. 

DAVID    P.   TAFT, 

The  Land  Man, 

415   Kansas  Avenue, 
TOPEKA,   KANSAS. 
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MUNICIPAL   OWNERSHIP    ABROAD. 

,  In  an  address  iv;id  before  tin-   Engineering  So- 

ety  of  Columbia   L'niversity  recently  by  Arthur 

.  president  of  the  National  Electric  Light 

ion,    the    speaker    made    an    analysis    of 

nnieipal  ownership  as  it   exists  in  foreign  conn- 

\part    from   the   familiar   criticisms   of  the 

i -nrlier    shown.    Mr.    Williams    has    gone 

to  the    invc-tnicnl    -ide   of   the   proposition,   and 

own    that    the   Glasgow    tramways    have   earned 

1   per  cent  upon   the   investment  in   them. 

the  money  necessary   for  the  investment 

is    borrowed    at    about    one    ami    a    half    times 

at  rate,      lie   show-,   that   in   Freiburg,   the  Ger- 

which  has  been  held  to  be  the  most  per- 

•mplc    of    foreign    municipal    management 

ice.-,  the  only  profitable  enterprises 

which   the   city    is   engaged   are    the   water    sup- 

i-   and    the    municipal    cemetery.      The    drinking 

id    the    graves    of    its    citizens    are    the 

from    which    the    revenue    is    derived    to 

y  the  deficits   growing  out  of  the  operation   of 

iher  municipal   undertakings. 

ire  many  sides  to  this  municipal  admin- 

of   public  services.      In   Glasgow,   for  in- 

u:   low    rate    of    fare    for    very    short    dis- 

-   led   to   congestion   of  the   population. 

ere   in    T.POI    in   that  city   91.20.")   persons 

families  of   from  one  to  twelve  in  single 

•ements,    and    194.289    persons    living    iu 

m   tenement-.     The   results   ,,f 

idiiions   were    that    more   than    (iOO    beds 

to  lie  provided  in  Glasgow's  contagious 

';als.      The    single    instance    quoted 

of  public  transporta- 

ue  to  be  regarded  in  con- 

tion   willi    -uch   enterprises. 

illiams    touches    on    a   point    which    our 

rative  honesty  of  Euro- 
id    our    own."     Fr. 

with 
\mer- 

nrers    \vji.  en    doing    Imsi- 

ind    and    Scotland    we    do    nol 

:  man   for  man.  and  dollar  for  dol- 

there   is   no   In  jn    )he 

old   countries   than   tliere 

rican  pub- 

niily  and    :  ,n   of 

it  against  these  mu- 
nckily,  the  men  to  whom  we 
derelict  in  their  duty. 

BIGGEST    POTATO    MARKET. 

nd     patent    grate     liars    have     made 

ighout  tile  world,  but  po~ 

•ctor  almost  be- 

ate   liars,   says  a    correspondent 

hat  thriving  Michigan  city.     C.  H.  Wells,  the 

'iidustry.  who  is  per- 

nate    than    any   other 

ays    that    Grcem  illc's    m  irkel    sends    out 
o'l  worth  of  po- 

:  r.     The  maximum  is  a   trifle  more 

but  SSWUHIO  is  a   conser- 

H.  Wells  Company  itself 

0  per   annum   in   pol 

began   buying  and  selling  po- 

most   a   f|unrtcr 

the  market  was  in  its  infancy.     In  fact. 
iy    of    office    bmldiiiL'-    and    potato 
is  now  known  the 
ivillc  market  Ind   its  in.  . 
;ih  the  beginning   of  Mr.   Wells'  activity. 
If  gives  him  credit  for  the  svstenui- 
thc   buying,   storing  and   shipping  meth- 
:he  rapid  advancement   and   improvement 
:rkel   that  long  ago  placed  it  at  the  head 
"iintry's  potato   station-;. 

C.   IT.   Wells   &   Co.   that   experimented 
i   perfected  the  modern  method  of  ship- 

:n    refrigerator  car-. 

Xorth  Gri-enville  markets  there  arc  now 
-'ii  individual  firms,  each  doing  a  rushing  husi- 
i.  There  i-  storage  facilities  for  almost  300,- 

Is  of  pot:. 

he     Continental     Starch     Company     factory, 
iiit  two  miles  from  the  Xorth  Greenville  mar- 
utilizes  the  potatoes  found  too  small  for  mar- 


ket uses,  and  thus  there  is  no  waste  in  the  Green- 
ville potato  market. 

LOG   LIFTING   PROFITABLE. 

The  Manistee  Navigation  Co.  has  closed  its  sea-  ] 
son  of  log  lifting.  Six  outfits  have  been  at  work  i 
this  year.  Logs  have  also  been  taken  out  with 
teams  in  some  places  where  the  stream  is  small,  i 
The  total  quantity  of  logs  '  redeemed  this  year' 
probably  amount  to  about  10,000,000  feet. 

Next  year  the  work   will  be  started  early  and1 
the  company  will  begin  to  deliver  the  logs  to  the  j 
mills    at    Manistee.      Jt    has    been    determined    to  i 
give  the  logs  a  good  opportunity  to  dry  out  thor-  • 
oiigbly,   and   to   this   end   the   launching  of   them 
into  the  river  will  not  begin  until  about  June,  and 
.then    only   those    which    have   been   on   the   skids 
about  a  full  year  will  be  put  in. 

The  largest  quantity  of  logs  are  piled  in  the  big 
-wamp  a  few  miles  above  High  Bridge.  From 
one  point  near  the  Old  House,  2,000,000  feet  of 
decked  logs  can  be  seen.  In  fact,  the  banks  are 
lined  almost  continuously  in  places  with  logs  piled  [ 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  In  this  swamp,  which 
is  miles  in  extent,  the  channel  has  occupied  va- 
rious routes  in  different  years.  Along  all  these 
channels  and  cut-offs  the  logs  are  thick  under  wa- 
ler  and  sometimes  under  mud.  The  swamp  was 
formed  by  the  Hooding  of  Piue  river  years  ago. 
This  stream  was  u-ed  for  getting  out  Canfield 
logs.  Several  dams  were  built.  The  water  in 
behind  the  dams  was  released  suddenly,  pro- 
ducing floods  which  swept  down  to  the  main 
river.  The  banks  were  also  swept  away,  produc- 
ing1 bars  in  the  river,  and  ultimately  changing  its 
icter  all  of  the  way  to  its  mouth.  Millions 
of  feet  of  logs  became  mired  in  the  big  swamp 
\  the  mouth  of  Pine  river.  A  man  who  has 
:.ing  there  says  that  a  scow  after  work- 
;'  the  channels,  can  return  and  get  just 
as  many  logs  the  second  time,  and  then  not  get 
near  all  of  them.  Twenty  years  would  not  ex- 
hau.-t  the  possibilities  of  this  section  of  the  river, 
in  his  opinion. 

The  entire  river  is  expected  to  yield  100,000,000 

feet  of  logs.     The  Navigation  companv  has  taken 

out  this  year  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  expects 

cure.      The   price   to   be    received    is   $(i   per 

and  feet  for  hemlock  and  $7  for  pine. 

LARGEST  GAS   ENGINE. 

The    Olds    Gas    Power   Co.    now    has   in    suc- 

-d  operation  at  its  plant  at  Lansing  one  of 

the    largest    single   unit   gas   engines   ever    built 

by  the  company.      It   is  a  single  cylinder  engine 

developing    \'i(>    horse    power,    which,    with    an- 

de-ign    and    efficiency,    is    to 

be  shipped  to  St.  Stephens,  X.  I!.,  where  it  will 
be  u.-ed  in  the  municipal  electric  light  and 

r  plant. 

The  si/e  and  power  of  this  engine  marks  a 
p  in  advance  in  the  application  of  the 
or    power    purposes    sixty-live    to 
seventy-live  horse  power  having  until  very  re- 
cently been  about  the  practical  limit  for  single 
e\  Under    • 

"Some  idea   of  th'1   si/c  of  this  engine  may  be 
d     from  ighs 

itv  thousand  pounds,  and  occupies  a  lloor 

.      eleven     leet     wide. 

the   cylinder  .is   twenty-three   and 

quarter  indies  and  the  stroke  twenty-eight 
inches.     The  steel   crank  shaft  is  eleven  inches 
in   diameter.      To   insure   absolute   regularity  of 
in   and   uniforniit}  nires  a   fly 

wheel  twelve  feel  in  diameter  with  a  fourteen 
inch.  face.  The  tly  wheel  alone  weighs  about 
thin v-scven  •thou-and  pounds,  cast  in  two  sec- 

'  )m-    other    single    casting,    the    en 
weighs  eighteen   thousand  pounds.    The-e 
dimen-ions    and    weights    an 

cure  freedom  from  vibration  and  the  solidity 
required  to  withstand  the  strains  arising 
from  the  enormous  explosion  pressure  de- 
veb  iped. 

One  of  the  interesting  feature--  of  i 
is  a   centrifugal  Or  dri\en  by   gears    from 

the  lay  shaft.  It  controls  the  pressure  value 
Of  power  of  the  explosion  in  the  cylinder  by 
varying  the  lift  of  the  inlake  valve  .thus  per- 
mitting the  engine  to  take  in  only  an  amount 
of  gas  proportionate  to  its  load. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the     "State    Review'' 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 

Help  Wanted. 

THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 
jestic Hldg..  Detroit. 

HOOK  KEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  7!)  Home  Kank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
:!2.'>  Hammond  Bldg..  Detroit. 

YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  If.  Aldcn  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


FOR  hange  for  good  real  es- 

tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town    in   Gratiot   county,    doing   :  ness; 

will   inventor  Montney  &  .[• 

•19    Hodges    1>1  dg..    Detroit. 


IF  Y(>r  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annuallv,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-I  licks,  Tos  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured: 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable partv  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  refe'  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer.  4i>  Devonshire  it., 


Real  Estate. 


GENTLEMAN'S  country  home  of  near  :;o  acres 
in  ISloointield  hills,  on  Orchard  Lake  gravel 
road,  near  1'outiac  ;  10  minutes'  walk  to  electric 
ear-  to  Detroit;  solid  brick,  12  rooms,  with 
\y  modern,  up-to-date  city  convenience;  can 
be  occupied  winter  and  summer;  on  high  ele- 
vation; splendid  drainage;  close  to  bank  of 
beautiful  lake;  orchard,  fruits,  flowers,  etc..  in 
on;  other  buildings;  a  delightful,  restful 
and  retired  home  to  one  able  to  buy  such  a 
home.  Price  $16,000.  HOOD,  27  and  28  Cleland 
bldg..  Detroit. 


f  \k.\l  f'OR  $ALE~On  account  of  oW 
::i;."i  acre-,  parl  or  all  of  it.  about  100  acres 
.in  cultivation,  well  located:  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  I1/,  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  cro-sing  one 
corner  of  farm:  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fim-;  p  ile;  tele- 

phone   in    house.       I1.    T.    JACOI'.SEX,    Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.    K.   I).   Ni 


Agents  Wanted. 


A  GOOD  subscription  agent  wanted  in  every  town 
in  Michigan  for  the  State  Review.  Liberal 
commi--ion..  State  Re\  iew,  1100  Majestic 
bldg.,  Detroit. 


Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  the  State  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  SECRETARY, 

615  Stevens  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  HELPFULNESS  OF  THE  SAVINGS  BANK 

The  best  help  Is  that  which  helps  a  man  to  help  himself. 


Kent  County 
Savings  Bank 

Canal  and  Lyon  Sts.,      Grand  Rapids 

Money  loaned  on  Improved  city  real  estate. 
Branches,  East  End,  Charles  St.  and  Wealthy  Ave.;  West  Side,  Broadway  and  Leonard  St. 


Peoples 
Savings  Bank 

Q8  Monroe  Street 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Transacts  a  general 
banking  business 

Special  attention  given 
to  collections 

Assets  Over  Two 
Million  Dollars 

Capital  and  Surplus 
$I50,0()0 


OFFICERS 

THOMAS  HEFFERXAN,  President 

WILLIAM  i!I,DEN  SMITH,  Vioe-PrestcJemt 
SAMUEL  LEMON,  Vice-President 
GEORGE  L.  LUTHER,  Cashier 
M.  D.  HOGESTEGER,  Ass't  Cashier 


fl.OO 
per  year 


Ihe 


w.oo 

per  jreir 


If  You  Want  Results 

ADVERTISE  IN 


THE  STATE  REVIEW 


'- '  '3S&S 


Vol.  3.      No    7. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  JANUARY,  1907. 


Price  10  Cents 


-t 
t 


PROFESSOR  FILIBERT  ROTH, 
Michigan  State  Forester. 


£ar/y  History  of  Forestry  in  Michigan. 

t 
Annual  Convention  Michigan  Good  Roads  Association,  March  6  and  7. 

County  Roads  System  League  Department. 


•S  THE    STATE    REVIEW. 


^^^ 


The 
State  Review 

Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 


THE    STATE    REVIEW. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  ot 
•forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit,  Vice-President,  C.  S.  Udell, 
Grand  Rapids;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hub  bell,  Manistcc.  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  L.  L.  Hub- 
bard,  Houghton ;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jackson;  C.  D.  Law-ton,  Lawton. 

The  State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids ;  Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw ;  William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


The  Early  History  of  Forestry  in  Michigan. 

By  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


For  at  least  I  wenly-il\  e  years  after  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  \vas  estab- 
lished, no  one  of  the  teaching  force  was  per- 
mitted to  occupy  what  is  termed  a  chair  by 
"himself,  litil  he  taught  many  subjects,  and  in 
the  words  of  Oliver  \\eiidall  Holmes,  occu- 
pied a  whole  settee.  Fur  eleven  years  the 
writer  was  known  as  Professor  of  llotany 
and  Horticulture,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
peri,  nl.  Mime  one  suggested  that  he  be  en- 
titled i'rofessor  of  llotany  and  Forestry,  not 
•cting  that  he  would  do  much  in  forestry, 
for  nothing  was  then  demanded  by  anybody. 
state  board  adopted  the  suggestion  and 
new  combination  continued  for  twenty- 
one  years. 

Anticipating  the  future  use  of  it.  in  1875, 
thirty-one  years  ago.  1  began  a  small  planta- 
tion of  trees  soon  after  twice  enlarged,  in  all 
about  two  acres,  containing  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  species.  Many  of  these  thrived  and 
ittracted  some  attention.  As  there  were  no 
patterns  to  follow  at  that  time,  mistakes  were 
made  in  the  planting;  still,  the  mistakes  have 
prosed  10  lie  as  instructive  as  the  successes. 

After  a  while  some  lectures  were  given  to 
students  and  later  a  few  of  them  decided  to 
follow  forestry  as  an  occupation.  During 
is!";  to  \^w,  thirty  lectures  were  given  at 
tiers'  institutes  in  as  many  different  conn- 
ties,  and  at  each  a  resolution  was  usually 
unanimously  passed  that  it  was  high  time  that 
Michigan  enact  some  sensible  laws  regarding 
the  management  of  her  cut-over  tax  lands,  but 
11  the  legislature  convened  every  one  had 
apparently  forgotten  his  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. 1  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  position 
of  Forester.  In  1887,  lion.  X.  A.  Reedier  got  a 
bill  through  the  legislature  establishing  a 
state  fores!  commission,  and  later  Gov.  Luce 
appointed  Hon.  C.  \V.  Garlield  and  the  writer 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  One 
thousand  dollars  tor  two  years  were  at  our 
'osal.  not  for  salary,  but  for  clerk  hire, 
postage,  etc.  Owing  to  ill-health.  Mr.  Gar- 
tield  was  able  to  do  little,  and  owing  to  clu- 
lies  at  the  college,  T  was  not  able  to  do  very 
much  in  the  way  of  investigating  forest  prob- 
lems. On  Jan.  ;.'<;  and  :i?,  IS88,  we  held  an  en- 
thusiastic forest  convention  at  Grand  Rapids. 
The  first  and  only  report  was  printed  late  in 
1888.  Four  years  after  its  enactment,  the 
Squawbuck  legislature  repealed  the  act  as  a 
measure  of  economy. 

As  part  of  my  work  for  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, by  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
vulture,  I  selected  Jack  pine  land  at  Baldwin, 
AYalton,  Harrison.  Grayling  ami  AuSable. 
•where  tests  ot  grasses.,  clovers  and  othei 

plants  were  made.  Incidentally,  in  May 
Isss.  about  two  acres  at  Grayling  were  set  to 
sixty-live  kinds  of  trees,  including  a  few 

bs,  and  at  AuSable  a  few  trees  were  plant- 
ed  on  the  poorest  pine  plains  thai  could  be 

I.      S e   of  these   trees   have   grown    now 

nineteen  summers.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  most  of  these  trees,  including  chest- 
nut, black  walnut,  hickory,  catalpa.  white  ash. 
red  maple,  coffee  tree,  honey  locust,  red  elm 
and  American  elm.  soon  perished  or  showed 
no  signs  of  thrift.  So  far  as  tested,  those 
most  likely  the  best  suited  \,>  such  land  are 
Norway  pine,  white  spruce  and  Jack-pine  and 
possibly  white  pine  and  red  cedar. 

The  majority  of  people  who  are  well  in- 
formed and  of  sound  judgment  have  never 
claimed  that  the  genuine  Jack-pine  sands  were 
quite  equal  to  the  burr-oak  land  of  Lcnawee 


•;nd  Hillsdale  or  the  prairies  of  Kalamazoo  and 
Merrieii.  After  the  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture 
had  voted  to  discontinue  the  experiments  on 
the  jack-pine  plains,  at  a  fanners'  institute  held 
:>t  Tawas  City,  some  genius  of  the  neighbor- 
hood read  the  following  original  production, 
which  contains  some  grains  of  truth.  It  went 
as  follows.,  without  corrections: 

"Pause   by   those   mounds   and   shed   a   tear, 

For   the   hopes  of   the   plains   lies   hurried   here. 

Look  on  this  graveyard  as  you  pass 

It's  the  burrial   place  of  Egyptian  grass. 

The  professors  are  gone,  their  mission  is  done, 

They  left   like  the  settlers,  one  by  one; 

It's  where  our  State  in  the  days  of  yore, 

Droped  out   of  sight  sonre   thousands   more. 

The   Professors  are  gone,  their  mission  is  done, 

They  left  like  the  settlers,  one  by  one. 

As  they  crossed  the  AuSable  to  take  the  train 

We   heard   them  murmur  this    sad   refrain: 

\Yc  are  going  h-mie.  vain  all  our  toil, 

The  scenery  is  grand,  but  dam  the  soil." 


At  the  suggestion  of  C.  D.  Smith,  Profes- 
sor of  Agriculture,  the  Board  placed  the  man- 
agement of  the  woodland  of  the  College  in 
my  charge.  This  included  about  200  acres, 
portions  of  which  were  well  cut  over.  A  care- 
ful survey  of  the  laud  was  made  and  a  well  de- 
fined policy  adopted.  Undesirable  timber  was 
gradually  removed  and  in  open  places  many 
seeds  and  seedlings  were  planted.  Ill  the 
luring  of  lS!)!i,  ten  years  ago,  a  rough  held  of 
;i\  and  one-half  acres  was  planted  to  white 
pines.  I*  inches  high,  8x10  feet  apart,  expect- 
•liat  in  two  years  box  elders  would  be  in- 
serted to  crowd  (lie  pine  and  induce  them  to 
grow  tall.  For  some  reason  the  planting  of 
box  elders  was  delayed  for  the  most  part.  Now 
we  can  watch  the  behavior  of  this  plantation 
as  above  described.  It  has  become  a  most  at- 
tractive and  unique  grove  of  young  timbers — 
a  good  object  lesson  for  students  and  farmers 
— especially  so  since  evergreen  trees  are  very 
seldom  met  with  in  Ingham  count)".  In  the 
spring  of  lS!)(i.  a  wind  brake,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long,  was  also  placed  on  tile  west  line 
ol  the  college  farm  consisting  of  white  pine, 
uith  some  arbor  vitae  along  the  lowland.  The 
trees  were  set  in  two  rows  twelve  feet  apart, 
the  trees  in  each  row  twelve  feel  apart  alter- 


nating with  those  in  the  other  row.  A  portion 
of  these  were  left  in  grass,  most  of  them  were 
cultivated  for  four  years. 

During  the  past  thirty-five  j'ears,  numerous 
rather  brief  contributions  were  furnished  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  During  portions 
of  the  last  thirty-live  years  several  other  per- 
sons have  been  more  or  less  active  in  the  in- 
terest of  forestry  in  Michigan,  notably  the 
lion.  C.  W.  Gargcld,  Prof.  V.  M.  Spanieling, 
Dr.  U.  C.  Kedzie  and  the  Hon.  T.  T.  Lyon,  and 
in  later  days,  the  names  ol  muuy  others,  most 
of  whom  are  active  in  the  State  Forestry  As- 
sociation. 


Roth   Is   Gracious. 

Professor  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor,  delivered  a 
lecture  at  Alma  recently  before  the  Farmers' 
Institute  of  Gratiot  county  and  the  citizens  of 
Alma  on  what  he  characterized  as  "the  great- 
est branch  of  agriculture — forestry."  He  took 
for  his  subject  "Forestry,  the  Right  Way  and 
the  Wrong  Way."  -  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon,  with  views 
from  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
also  the  great  forests,  of  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States.  He  spoke  also  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  college  chapel,  in  his  usual  felicit- 
ous and  forceful  way,  and  awakened  much  in- 
terest in  his  subject. 

Professor  Roth  has  been  very  gracious  to 
Alma,  always  coming  when  called  upon,  and 
the  people  there  are  beginning  to  think  that 
they  have  a  copyright  on  his  services  when 
anything  is  wanted  on  the  subject  of  forestry. 


A  Reporter's  Slip. 

Fditor  State  Review: — May  I  correct  the 
wrong  impression  given  you  by  the  following 
paragraph  in  your  issue  for  December? 

"The  name  of  Dr.  Hubbard  was  added  to 
the  original  list  of  directors  by  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  King,  who  is  conversant  with  the  valu- 
able work  that  he  is  doing  in  support  of  the 
forestry  movement  in  the  upper  peninsula." 

I   merely  suggested  that   Dr.   Hubbard,   who 
was    a    member    of   the    original    board   of   di- 
rectors, should  be  asked  to  serve  again. 
Very  truly  yours. 

LOUISA  Y.  KING. 


>tate 


the 


AN   AUTO   BARGAIN. 


I  will  sell  my  White  Steam  Tour- 
ing Car,  1903  Model  with  1904 
drive,  for  $450  cash.  Car  and  tires 
in  perfect  condition.  Full  descrip- 
tion on  application.  Address  F.  E. 
Carter,  1406  Majestic  bldg.,  Detroit. 
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Forestry  in  Michigan. 


An  Address  Before  the  Ladies'  Lake  Side  Club 

of  Manistee,  Mich.,  December  10,  1906, 

by  J.  J.   Hubbell. 

God  prepared  Michigan  as  a  garden  for 
trees,  and  He  makes  no  mistakes.  Michigan 
is  a  good  place  to  grow  trees  and  before  it 
\vas  settled  was  covered  by  nature  with  a 
magnificent  growth  of  forest.  No  doubt  in 
the  divine  plan  this  timber  was  designed  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  vast  prairies  to  the 
south  and  west  of  us.  The  early  settlers  of 
Michigan  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
plan,  and  large  areas  of  Michigan  were  cut 
over  and  the  timber  destroyed -to  make  room 
for  farms.  Later  the  growing  demand  for 
lumber  in  the  west  pointed  out  the  way  to 
make  use  of  our  forests,  and  our  lumbermen 
came  into  action  and  cut  and  shipped  our 
timber  by  the  million  of  feet.  Michigan  has 
furnished  much  of  the  copper  for  the  elec- 
tric development  of  our  whole  country;  also 
the  iron  ore  to  make  the  steel  to  network  our 
country  with  railroads.  These  products  of 
Michigan  are  of  minor  importance,  however, 
compared  with  the  forest  products  she  has 
contributed  to  make  millions  of  comfortable 
homes,  and  beautiful  furniture,  and  spacious 
barns  and  farm  implements  to  be  found 
throughout  the  west.  But  in  so  doing  we  have 
well  nigh  stripped  the  state  of  its  beautiful 
forest. 

Michigan  is  said  to  have  at  present  about 
6,000,000  acres  of  cut  over  land  that  have  not 
been  taken  and  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Much  of  this  land  is  not  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture and  the  most  of  it  is  land  thrown  away  by 
the  lumbermen  and  now  held  by  the  state  as 
delinquent  tax  lands.  The  most  of  these  lands 
are  burnt  over.  They  are  lying  barren  and 
waste,  and  show  little  signs  of  growing  an- 
other crop  of  trees. 

If  Michigan  is  such  a  good  place  to  grow 
trees  why  don't  we  grow  them?  If  nature  pro- 
duced such  a  magnificent  forest  once,  why 
doesn't  it  produce  another?  These  are  the 
problems  that  the  Michigan  Forestry  Associa- 
tion is  trying  to  solve,  and  those  who  have 
given  this  subject  the  most  attention  find 
abundant  reasons  why  trees  do  not  grow  upon 
these  cut-over  lands.  The  first  is  forest  tires 
as  a  result  of  our  wholly  inadequate  tire  laws 

Have  we  no  laws  relative  to  forest  fires? 
Oh,  yes,  we  have  an  excellent  fire  law,  but  it 
is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  upon,  be- 
cause it  is  not  enforced  and  there  is  no  public 
opinion  to  enforce  it.  The  great  head  and 
front  of  this  fire  protection  is  the  state  land 
commissioner,  William  H.  Rose,  and  he  says 
that  the  fire  law  is  a  dead  letter;  that  he  has 
searched  it  diligently,  and  had  found  only  one 
thing  that  he  could  do,  and  that  is  to  appoint 
a  deputy,  known  as  chief  fire  warden.  The 
only  thing  I  ever  heard  of  the  chief  fire  war- 
den doing  was  to  ride  up  and  down  the  rail- 
roads (on  a  pass)  and  post  notices  about  loco- 
motives, setting  fires,  etc.  Did  any  one  ever 
hear  of  his  being  at  a  fire  or  taking  any  action 
in  regartl  to  one?  This  is  not  all.  The  law 
then  proceeds  to  appoint  over  500  deputy  fire 
wardens.  The  law  is  only  applicable  to  that 
part  of  the  state  lying  north  of  towns  20  north. 
Manistee  is  within  the  limits.  Every  supervisor 
in  Michigan  north  of  towns  20  is  a  fire  war- 
den with  authority  to  order  out  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  his  respective  township  to  fight 
forest  hres,  and  those  ordered  out  must  go 
under  a  penalty  of  $100  fine  or  twenty  days  in 
jail.  With  such  a  fighting  force,  surely  forest 
tires  should  be  promptly  extinguished,  but, 
alas!  the  law  does  not  stop  there.  If  a  good 
supervisor  thinks  he  smells  smoke  and  hitches 
up  his  horse  and  drives  all  over  his  township 
and  does  inn  find  a  forest  lire  (only  settlers 
burning  log  heap-,  and  stumps),  he  has  lost  his 
day,  as  he  can  collect  no  pay  unless  he  finds  a 
fore.-t  fire.  Further,  (he  law  provides  that  no 
Supervisor  can  spend  over  $">()  in  any  one 
township  in  any  one  year.  If  he  should  be- 


come engaged  in  fighting  a  forest  fire  he  must 
be  careful  and  not  exceed  this  amount  or  he 
may  have  to  pay  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
This  is  about  as  sensible  a  provision  as  it 
would  be  for  the  city  of  Manistee  to  determine 
by  ordinance  that  its  fire  department  should 
not  spend  more  than  one  hour  in  any  one  day 
fighting  lire.  As  a  matter  of  act,  the  law  and 
its  enforcement  is  a  dead  letter.  The  state 
paid  out  last  year  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
law  the  magnificent  sum  of  about  $800,  and 
you  can  imagine  how  much  of  that  went  to 
actually  fight  fires  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  chief  fire  warden.  What  is  the  remedy? 
What  we  want  and  what  the.  lumber  and  for- 
est interests  is  entitled  to  is  a  goodly  number 
of  paid  fire  and  forest  wardens  to  patrol  the 
most  needy  portions,  at  the  most  dangerous 
times,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  for- 
estry commission.  These  wardens  should 
have  authority  to  call  out  any  able-bodied  man 
to  assist,  and  without  pay.  It  is  a  duty  that 
every  good  citizen  owes  the  township,  coun.ty 
and  commonwealth  to  assist  in  preventing  the 
spreading  of  forest  fires. 

Another  obstacle  to  reforestation   Mr.   Hub- 
bell    pointed    out,   is    the    method    of   handling 
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J.  J.  HUBBELL. 


state  tax  lands.  He  quoted  from  the  report 
of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  and  Carl 
E.  Schmidt's  address  before  that  Board  to 
make  good  his  point.  Mr.  Hubbell  declared 
that  no  forestry  can  be  carried  on  until  we 
have  a  fixed  policy  of  setting  aside  lands  for 
this  purpose.  All  lands  returned  to  the  state 
not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  should 
be  set  aside  for  reforestation. 

Such  a  policy  would  be  vigorously  opposed, 
not  only  by  the  most  of  the  press,  but  also 
by  the  land  sharks  who  deal  in  tax  titles,  by 
the  registers  of  deeds  who  would  have  less 
instruments  to  record,  by  the  supervisors 
whose  tax  rolls  would  be  materially  short- 
ened, and  by  the  few  settlers  on  or  near  these 
lands.  There  is'  another  class  of  men  who 
would  object,  the  state  homesteaders.  The 
state  homestead  law  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. It  is  no  longer  used  by  the  honest 
settler  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  home,  but  by 
the  dishonest  settler  as  a  subterfuge  to  get 
possession  of  the  land  to  pick  up  a  little 
cedar  that  may  have  been  overlooked  or  left 
by  the  lumbermen.  The  state  homestead  law 
should  be  abolished  in  "totn"  as  a  Useless 
law  and  a  menace  to  forestry. 

The  last  and  the  most  delicate  question  to 
be  considered  is  that  of  the  taxation  of  for- 
estry. 


The  State  Forestry  Association  contends 
that  forests  should  be  treated  as  a  growing 
crop  and  taxed  upon  the  same  principle.  The 
present  system  is  an  inducement  to  the  lum- 
bermen to  cut  and  remove  the  trees  as  fast 
as  possible.  When  the  assessor  goes  to  a 
farmer  and  puts  a  valuation  on  his  farm,  does 
he  ask  him  to  account  for  the  crops  he  has 
harvested  in  the  past  year?  If  he  asks  the 
farmer  what  has  become  of  that  large  crop 
of  corn  he  raised  last  year,  lie  will  be  told 
it  was  fed  to  the  hogs,  the  hogs  sold  and  the 
money  realized  spent  for  groceries  and  cloth- 
ing; and  the  groceries  have  been  eaten  up  and 
the  clothing  worn  out.  But  saw  logs,  tan 
bark  wood  and  lumber  are  not  so  easily  eaten 
up  or  worn  out.  It  is  true  such  products  may 
be  sold  and  disposed  of  prior  to  April  1,  but 
as  a  rule  much  more  of  the  lumberman's  for- 
est products  will  be  on  hand  April  1  than 
of  a  farmer's  products. 

In  our  present  system  of  taxation  it  seems 
to  be  the  policy  to  put  a  valuation  on  every 
thing  in  sight,  and  in  the  case  of  corporations 
a  good  deal  that  is  not  in  sight  and  then  levy 
a  flat  rate  tax.  But  the  true  value  of  property 
and  the  equitable  taxes  to  be  paid  is  muck 
better  indicated  by  the  benefits  or  revenue 
derived  from  the  property  and  in  time  no- 
doubt  we  shall  come  to  such  a  system  of 
taxation.  Whatever  may  he  our  future 
methods,  our  present  tax  laws  are  the  death 
knell  of  nine-tenths,  I  might  say  of  ninety- 
nine-one-hundredths  of  all  the  trees  standing 
in  northern  Michigan,  and  then  even  prevent 
the  conception  of  reforestation  by  private  in- 
dividuals. The  land  devoted  to  forestry  un- 
doubtedly should  bear  its  fair  proportion  of 
taxes  the  same  as  the  land  that  grows  a  crop- 
of  corn,  but  this  taxation  should  not  include 
the  value  of  the  trees,  and  should  be  based 
rather  upon  the  value  of  the  land  as  perma- 
neln  revenue  producing.  It  is  proposed  that 
a  uniform  valuation  be  fixed  applicable  to  all 
forest  lands  through  the  state,  or  a  uniform 
fixed  amount  of  tax  per  acre  to  be  paid  upon 
forest  lands.  The  first  method  is  probably 
the  best.  If  a  uniform  valuation  of  $5  per 
acre  were  established  it  could  be  increased  in, 
the  future  if  conditions  warrant.  This  would 
be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  farmer's  wood 
lot,  the  northern  .settler  who  lias  cleared  part 
of  his  lands  and  would  like  to  let  the  remain- 
ing timber  stand  for  a  few  years,  as  well  as 
the  lumberman  who  would  assist  in  paying 
the  taxes  and  when  he  cut  his  timber  it  would 
become  personal  property.  If  the  lands  wen; 
sold  for  agricultural  purposes  they  would 
become  assessable  the  same  as  other  lands. 
The  state  lands  set  aside  for  forestry  should 
also  be  included  in  the  lands  assessed  at  this 
low  uniform  value.  If  the  state  takes  out  of 
market  and  settlement  a  considerable  portion 
of  any  one  township  or  county  it  most  as- 
suredly should  assist  in  bearing  the  burden  of 
taxation  in  these  townships  and  counties. 

We  do  not  want  the  state  to  sell  its  better 
class  of  state  tax  lands  for  less  than  $5  per 
acre,  because  if  they  are  not  worth  that  now 
they  soon  will  be,  and  we  want  to  stop  the 
speculation  in  tax  titles  upon  these  lands  and 
their  being  constantly  returned  and  adver- 
tised and  sold  for  taxes. 

If  our  laws  could  be  modified  so  as  to  pro- 
tect and  favor  tree  growing,  would  it  pay 
to  engage  in  reforestation  in  dollars  and  cents? 
My  the  individual,  no!  by  the  state,  yes!  If 
the  state  would  set  apart  one-third  of  the 
poorest  of  our  cut  over  lands  for  forestry 
they  would  amount  to  approximately  five  mil- 
lion acres.  Every  acre  devoted  to  tree  grow- 
ing would  produce  wood,  equal  to  100  feet 
board  measure  per  year.  After  25  years  we 
could  commence  cutting  by  thinning  out  and 
gradually  increase  until  we  had  a  full  yearly 
crop  of  500,000,000  feet  and  not  impoverish 
our  forests.  The  stale  no  doubt  e'ould  s'_ll 
ibis  timhir  on  the  stump  tor  at  least  $10  per 
ihous-ind,  which  would  amount  to  $5,000.000 
:>  yiar  revenue  from  this  sniirre  to  the  state. 
Surely  the  state  can  uell  aii'otd  to  spend  .$100,- 
000  a  year  a  IK!  increase  this  amount  as  the 
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work  develops  to  a  million  or  two  million  a 
year  if  necessary  to  secure  such  grand  results. 

Mr.  Hubbell  declared  that  if  this  system  of 
reforestation  was  pursued  the  value  of  lands 
•in  Michigan  would  increase  one-third,  the 
water  supply  would  be  conserved,  the  climate 
ameliorated  and  a  fuel  and  timber  supply 
would  be  furnished  forever.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  Forestry  Association  to  have  a  definite 
forestry  policy  incorporated  in  the  new  state 
constitution.  In  closing  he  said: 

"I  have  said  that  private  individuals  cannot 
engage  in  reforestation  with  profit  m  dollars, 
but  is  the  dollar  view  the  only  one  that  can 
move  us  to  act  in  this  matter?  Are  we  so 
selfish  that  we  are  willing  to  live  and  make 
just  as  many  dollars  as  possible  and  not  care 
what  the  effect  is  upon  others  or  the  state? 
Do  we  want  it  to  go  on  record  that  the  state 
•  of  Michigan  is  poorer  and  worse  off  for  our 
having  lived  and  done  business  in  it,  or  that 
we  had  a  grand  opportunity  to  assist  in  con- 
ferring great  and  lasting  benefit  upon  our 
state  and  future  people  and  neglected  to  act? 

"Xo  man  lives  upon  himself.  One  genera- 
tion profits  by  the  institutions  founded  by  a 
predecessor.  \Ve  are  enjoying  the  results  of 
the  lives  of  wise  and  unselfish  forefathers,  and 
\ve  owe  a  duty  to  our  state  and  the  coming 
generations  in  this  matter  of  growing  trees. 
If  you  agree  with  me,  lend  a  hand." 

FOREST    FIRE   DAMAGE. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  State  Fire 
Warden  H.  H.  Ryerse,  of  Allenville,  Mackinac 
county,  forest  fires  in  Michigan  during  the  past 
season  destroyed  timber  and  other  property  of 
the  estimated  value  of  $460,482.  There  were  368 
separate  and  distinct  fires  of  which  report  was 
made  to  him,  and  of  these  48  occurred  in  Mar- 
iquette  county,  the  greatest  number  in  any  county 
in  the  state.  Mackinac  had  32,  Emmet  31,  Meno- 
•minee  26,  Ontonagon  24,  Schoolcraft  22,  and 
'Cheboygan  19.  There  was  expended  by  the  de- 
partment in  fighting  fires  the  sum  of  $2,330,  and 
in  addition  $687  was  expended  in  posting  notice-;. 
The  greatest  havoc  was  done  in  Luce  county, 
where  there  were  nine  forest  fires  which  caused 
a  loss  of  $101,380.  The  value  of  the  property  de- 
stroyed in  Presque  Isle  county,  where  12  fires 
occurred,  was  $75.575:  in  Menominee,  $69,700;  in 
Delta,  with  15  fires,  $59.640;  in  Dickinson,  with 
four  fires,  $50,000;  in  Marquette,  $42,0755;  in 
Mackinac,  $19.265 ;  in  Emmet,  $12,275,  and  in 
tnOonagon,  $10,995.  The  remainder  of  the  loss — 
$19,477 — was  sustained  in  Antrim,  Alger,  Alcona, 
Alpena,  Baraga,  Benzie,  Charltvoix,  Cheboygan, 
Chippewa,  Gogebic.  losco,  Iron,  Kalkaska,  Kewee- 
naw,  Leelanau,  Manistee.  Missaukee,  Montmor- 
ency,  Oscoda,  Ogemaw,  Roscornmon,  Otsego  and 
Wexford  counties. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  estimated  losses  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  return's  made  to  the  state 
warden  have  been  very  conservative.  The  value 
of  the  property  wiped  out  in  Chippewa  county  is 
given  as  $2,805,  when  in  the  Trout  Lake  district 
alone  forest  fires  raged  for  several  weeks  at  a 
stretch  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  threatened 
small  towns  and  settlements.  No  losses  are  re- 
corded for  Houghton  county,  which  had  a  num- 
ber of  destructive  fires  during  the  summer,  and 
the  damage  in  Iron  county,  given  as  $1.525, 
appears  much  too  low.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  destruction  in  Algcr,  recorded  at  only  $3,'!r». 
when  a  considerable  greater  loss  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  one  fire  alone — this  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grand  Marais.  The  estimate  for 
Gogebic — $300— likewise  appears  very  conserva- 
tive, and  the  loss  of  but  $1,410  in  Schoolcraft 
is  certainly  not  too  high. 


extensive  lumbering  and  used  the  lake  as  the  only 
means  of  transportation.  In  those  days  the  com-  I 
panics  hauled  the  logs  to  the  lake  shore,  collected 
them  in  rafts  and  had  them  towed  to  the  points 
nearest  the  mines,  from  which  points  they  were 
transported  by  teams  in  the  early  days  and  later 
by  train.  The  greatest  profit  to  the  tugmen  was 
found  in  the  logs  which  broke  loose  from  the  ' 
rafts  and  were  picked  up  along  the  shore  by  the 
tugmen,  who  were  paid  salvage  for  bringing  them 
in.  This  added  greatly  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
logs,  and  the  mining  companies,  which  are,  of 
course,  the  greatest  users  of  timber  in  this  sec- 
tion, began  transporting  logs  exclusively  by  rail, 
which  is  more  expensive  than  towing  except  that 
there  is  no  loss,  no  danger  of  destructive  storms. 
The  tugmen  regret  that  this  business  has  been 
taken  from  them,  but  they  know  that  the  mining 
companies  have  had  to  adopt  the  all-rail  plan  as  a 
measure  of  self-protection. 

CULTIVATES   ITS   LANDS. 

The  New  York  farm,  owned  by  the  Menominee 
River  Lumber  Company,  is  located  two  miles 
south  of  Vulcan,  on  the  state  road,  Dickinson 
county,  and  consists  of  700  acres  of  land  with  500 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  buildings  on  the 
farm  are  so  arranged  that  they  resemble  :i  sn.'ll 
village.  There  is  a  large  farm  house  with  ac- 
commodations to  fifty  men,  besides  the  guest 
room,  the  apartments  for  the  superintendent  and 
family.  There  are  also  three  cottsges,  wh'ch  are 
used  by  some  of  the  fdrm  hands  wb  )  have  fam- 
ilies. Of  the  other  buildings  there  are  two  horse 
barns,  two  cow  barns,  two  hay  barns,  a  toolhouse, 
blacksmith  shop,  pump  house,  two  water  tanks, 
two  silos,  a  creamery  and  a  large  roothouse.  For 
fire  protection  there  is  a  system  of  water  pipes 
with  fifteen  hydrants.  Formerly  the  farm  was 
used  for  dairy  purpose  and  from  100  to  :50 
milch  cows  were  kept,  but  the  company  decided 
to  discontinue  the  dairy  business  and  the  cows 
were  all  sold  except  what  were  needed  on  the 
farm. 


DECLINE    OF    LOG    RAFTING. 

The  season  for  rafting  logs  through  Portage 
lake  and  the  adjacent  waters  is  at  an  end,  ac- 
cording to  -a  Houghton  tug  captain.  This  an- 
nouncement is  of  little  importance  now  as  com- 
pared with  a  few  years  ago.  In  fact,_  the  log 
towing  business  through  Portage  lake  is  prL -ti- 
cally  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Time  was  when  it  was  a  most  profitable  busi- 
ness for  tugmen,  when  the  mining  companies  did 


MUST  USE  OTHER  WOODS. 

W.  B.  Mershon,  of  Mershon,  Schuctte,  Parker 
&  Co.,  more  familiarly  known  as  the  "Big  Four," 
.ays  that  the  box  trade  in  the  Saginaw  valley 
is  in  a  strong  position.  "There  are  more  box 
orders  going  around  seeking  box  manufacturers 
than  ever  has  been  known  before,"  he  says. 
"Cheap  woods  have  gone  out  of  existence  in  so 
many  localities  that  a  general  readjustment  of 
the  sources  of  supply,  methods  of  manufacture1 
and  kinds  of  lumber  has  been  necesasry  and  a 
good  many  box  users  find  that  their  old  source 
of  supply  is  gone  and  they  do  not  know  where 
to  duplicate  it.  Thinner  and  coarser  boxes  are 
being  used  and  something  besides  white  pine  is 
going  to  be  the  box  wood  of  the  country.  Indi- 
cations point  towards  gum  as  b?ing  the  cheapest 
wood  and  in  the  largest  quantity  and  the  most 
available  for  the  purpose.  Box  prices  have  ad- 
vanced similarly  with  the  advance  in  raw  ma- 
terial. The  box  manufacturer,  however,  has  not 
realized  that  he  is  using  a  good  deal  more  money 
in  his  business  than  formerly  and  the  old  way  of 
way  of  adding  50  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  is  not 
nearly  as  good  a  rule  to  go  by  as  that  used  by 
the  clothing  dealer  who  adds  a  percentage.  Ten 
per  cent  when  the  lumber  was  $10  per  thousand 
or  $1  per  thousand  profit  on  $10  lumber  were  one 
and  the  same  thing.  To-day  lumber  is  $20  per 
thousand  and  it  takes  twice  as  much  money  to 
do  business  with  and  therefore  10  per  cent 
means  $2  per  thousand.  This  is  something  that 
the  box  maker  and  the  retail  lumberman  might 
wisely  figure  over." 

CULTIVATES   ITS   LANDS. 

The  New  York  farm,  owned  by  the  Menom- 
inee River  Lumber  Company,  is  located  two 
miles  south  of  V'llcan  on  the  state  road,  Dick- 
inson county,  and  consists  of  7oo  acres  of  land 
with  5oo  acres  under  cultivation.  The  build- 
ings on  the  farm  are  so  arranged  that  they 
resemble  a  small  village.  There  is  a  large 
farm  house  with  accommodations  for  fifty 
men,  besides  the  guest  room,  the  apartments 


for  the  superintendent  and  family.  There  are 
also  three  cottages,  which  arc  used  by  some 
of  the  farm  hands  who  have  families.  Of  the 
other  buildings  there  are  two  horse  barns,  two 
cow  barns,  two  hay  barns,  a  toolhouse,  black- 
smith shop,  pump  house,  two  water  tanks,  two 
silos,  a  creamery  -and  a  large  roothouse.  For 
fire  protection  there  is  a  system  of  water  pipes 
with  fifteen  hydrants.  Formerly  the  farm  was 
used  for  dairy  purpose  and  from  loo  to  15o 
milch  cows  were  kept,  but  the  company  de- 
cided to  discontinue  the  dairy  business  and 
the  cows  were  all  sold  except  what  were 
needed  on  the  farm. 

i 
SAGINAW    MILLS   OUTPUT. 

E.  D.  Cowles,  lumber  statistician  of  the  Sagi- 
naw valley,  says: 

"I  came  to  Bay  City  in  1809,  and  the  first 
distinctive  lumber  reporting  I  did  was  to  write 
up  the  big  industry  of  H.  W.  Sage  &  Co.  In 
1873,  I  removed  to  Saginaw,  and  almost  the 
first  lumberman  I  became  acquainted  with  was 
the  late  A.  H.  Mershon.  At  that  time  he  was 
inspector-general.  Mr.  Mershon  was  possessed 
of  a  vast  fund  of  information.  He  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  man  in  the  Saginaw  valley  to 
forsee  the  vast  possibilities  in  manipulating 
lumber  in  factories  and  handling  it  by  rail,  and 
his  predictions  at  that  time  long  since  became 
lecting  lumber  information. 

"In  1873,  lumber  was  lumber,  and  there 
wasn't  so  much  money  in  it  as  now.  Mill  culls 
could  not  be  given  to  a  mill  owner  for  his  saw 
bill,  and  for  years  they  sold  at  $2.50  to  $6.00  per 
M.  A  Bay  City  mill  man,  who  is  operating  in 
Canada,  told  me  the  other  day  he  sold  mill 
culls  that  would  cost  $19  per  M.  in  the  yards  in 
the  valley  at  this  time.  And  the  mill  cull  of  '73 
would  not  recognize  the  vintage  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  if  met  face  to  face  on  the  street. 
And  so  it  is  with  other  grades. 

"But,  with  the  evolution  of  the  trade,  the 
white  pine  of  Michigan  has  disappeared.  Here 
and  there  a  stricken  few  remain,  but  how  un- 
like their  majestic  brethren  of  by-gone  days. 
The  monarchs  of  the  dark  woods  have  been 
swept  away,  reminding  us  how  futile  they 
were  when  the  axe  and  saw  of  the  lumberman 
were  upon  their  necks.  And,  alas,  many  of 
the  pioneer  lumbermen  have  gone.  The  men 
who  marked  the  impress  of  their  personality, 
their  indefatigable  industry  upon  the  Saginaw 
valley,  have  laid  down  their  burdens  of  the 
years,  but  they  left  those  to  come  after  them 
who  are  well  and  nobly  fulfilling  their  tasks. 

"But  conditions  have  also  changed,  and  hem- 
lock and  hardwood  have  a  call  to  a  large,  extent 
here.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  lumberman 
despised  hemlock,  and  did  not  think  it  was  fit 
to  associate  with  pine,  but  I  note  ,that  even  L. 
C.  Slade,  who  was  brought  up  as  an  orthodox 
pine  man,  has  backslid  and  now  handles  hem- 
lock. 

"What  a  lot  of  lumber  has  been  produced. 
From  the  statistics  in  my  possession  it  is 
shown  that  from  1851  to  1905  inclusive,  there 
has  been  manufactured  by  the  saw  mills  on 
the  Saginaw  river  the  enormous  total  of  4,241,- 
362,262  feet  of  lumber,  figures  that  almost  put 
calculations  astray." 


MARQUETTE   FORGING  AHEAD. 

Fully  80  dwelling  houses  have  been  built  in 
Marquette  during  the  past  two  years,  and  yet 
flic  demand  for  residences  shows  no  sign  of  fall- 
ing off. 

Not  only  in  the  residence  .portion  of  the  city  is 
Marquette  forging  rapidly  ahead,  but  the  down- 
town business  portion  is  also  greatly  improved, 
and  the  city  will  next  season  experience  the  great- 
est building  boom  of  the  past  decade.  The  boom 
will  not  be  confined  wholly  to  the  erection  of 
dwellings,  but  at  least  three  business  blocks  will 
be  constructed,  each  of  them  a  credit  to  a  city 
which  can  boast,  as  Marquette  justly  can,  of  many 
fine  building  blocks. 

Marquette's  growth  is  of  enduring  character, 
with  none  of  the  mushroom  characteristics. 
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Devastation  of  Michigan  Forests 

More  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  the  gigantic 
scale  on  which  the  Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  Ludiutgon.  is  making  preparations  to 
carve  still  greater  fortunes  from  the  hardwood 
of  the  Stearns.  .Mitchell  and  Sands  interests  in 
Kalkaska  county  alone  are  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  stirring  tales  of  the  Michigan  "lumber 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense.  The  operations 
forests  of  the  lower  peninsula,  shows  that  the 
logging  industry  of  lower  Michigan  is  not  yet 
jack"  are  not  soon  to  become  mere  traditions, 
says  the  Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Instead  of  being  a  dead  issue  the  elaborate  and 
expensive  preparations  of  the  Stearns  company 
teaches  that  lumbering  in  Kalkaska  county  has 
settled  from  the  feverish  methods  of  earlier  years 
to  a  basis  of  conservative  modern  and  almost  per- 
manent business.  But  in  designing  the  most 
unique  and  modern  lumber  camp  equipment  ever 
introduced  to  the  timber  lands  of  the  Wolverine 
state  the  Stearns  company  has  drawn  from  and 
improved  upon  the  methods  of  the  southern  lum- 
bermen, who  are  already  Michigan's  greatest 
competitors  in  the  lumber  field.  Portable  camps 
ther.e  have  been  in  the  timbered  swamps  of  the 
south,  but  no  one  ever  before  dreamed  of  rolling 
a  train  of  standard  gauge  railway  sleepers,  din- 
ers, kitchen,  sh"p,  hospital  and  store  cars  into 
the  heart  of  Michigan's  standing  hardwood.  No 
camp  ever  before  offered  so  many  conveniences 
and  comforts  to  the  hardy  lumber  jack.  And  this 
fine  portable  camp,  which  was  recently  shunted 
off  the  Pere  Marquette  Stratford  branch  at 
Spencer  and  pushed  into  the  heart  of  the  cut-  ! 
tings  along  the  company's  own  branch  railroad, 
was  constructed  for  the  exclusive  operations  in 
three  townships  of  Kalkaska  county,  where  the  j 
company  will  "fall"  and  "log"  for  a  period  of  at 
least  fifteen  years,  and  then  discard  and  break  up 
the  rolling  stock  that  is  the  reigning  novelty  of 

Michigan's   lumber   woods   today. 

If  Justus    S.  Stearns'  logging  experts  followed 
the  southern  idea  of  a  portable  camp,  the  similar-  I 
ity  ended  there.     For  in  no  other  way  than  that  | 
the    Michigan   camp,   like   some   of   those   of   the 
south,   is    on   wheels,   does   the   modern    Stearns  i 
camp  resemble  its  prototype.     The  idea  had  been  ; 
found  practical  in  the  sotuli,  but  northern  lum-  ! 
bermcn  long  ago  gave  up  the  thought  of  adapt-  ; 
ing  the  portable  type  to .  Michigan's  requirements.  I 
The  tendency  has  been  toward  greater  convenience  j 
and  comfort.     Iron  beds,  springs  and  mattresses 
replaced  the  old  rough  wooden  bunks,  and  mod- 
ern stoves  took  the  place   of  the  old  boiler  iron 
heater    in    its    box    of    sand,    but    the    "walking 
bosses"  and  owners  were  content  that  the  men 
should  walk  miles  and  miles  between  camp  and  i 
the  "cuttings,"   with  consequent  loss  of  time  and  ! 
needless   exertion. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  new  Stearns  camp 
excels.  With  its  own  right  of  way  graded  and 
ties  and  rails  laid  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  pres- 
ent center  of  operations,  the  portable' camp  may 
always  be  kept  actually  within  sound  of  the 
ping  crash  of  the  forest  timber  as  it  is 
brought  down  by  the  woodmen's  axes,  saws  and 
wedges  Mine  is  no  waste  of  time  in  getting  to 
the  scene  of  their  labors,  nor  is  there  the  long. 
weary  plod  hack  to  the  shanty  when  the  day's 
work  is  done.  The  men  can  come  in  to  a  hot, 
comfortable  dinner.  They  can  even  sleep  late 
and  are  consequently  better  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  the  hardships  of  work  in  the  northern 
wood-. 

Nothing  anywhere  so  near  complete  was  ever  i 
set  down  in  the  logging  country  of  Michigan  as 
the  eleven-ear  train  in  charge  of  "Walking  Boss" 
Robert    Kastman    that    went   from    Ludington   to 
the   Stearns   company's   spur   to   begin   upon   the 


fifteen  years'  "cut"  in  Oliver,  Chelsea  and  Orange 
lown.-liips  of  Kalkaska  county.  There  is  no  nickel 
nr  silver  plating  on  this  train.  The  cars  are  not 
piano  finished.  1  hey  have  practically  no  springs. 
In  fact,  they  are  made  to  remain  stationary  ex- 
cept at  rare  intervals,  and  then  the  moving  is  to 
the  accompaniment  of  considerable  creaking,  jar- 
ring and  clattering  of  dishes  and  kitchen  ware. 
But  the  train  is  complete  in  point  of  necessities. 
It  is  rough,  warm  and  strong,  if  not  particularly 
handsome.  It  is  steam-heated  and  what  seems 
strangely  out  of  place,  is  equipped  with  Gould 
automatic  couplers. 

When  the  Stearns  company  determined  to  con- 
struct a  portable  lumber  camp  much  time  was 
spent  in  careful  planning.  The  Pere  Marquette 
railway  has  recently  discarded  quite  a  number  of 
so-e:dle.cl  low  capacity  fiat  cars.  The  cars  were 
good  enough,  but  they  did  not  have  air  brakes 
or  automatic  drawheads  and  were  of  compara- 
tively small  capacity.  Eleven  of  these  the  Stearns 
company  procured.  They  were  cut  in  two  at  the 
Ludington  mills,  lengthened  and  widened,  strong- 
ly trussed  and  equipped  with  new  wheels  and  au- 
tomatic couplers.  When  the  car  bodies  were  fin- 
ished they  measured  56  feet  in  length  and  were 
I:.'  feet  in  width,  almost  twice  the  size  of  the 
original  "fiats."  Two  of  these  cars  were  set  aside 
for  sleepers.  One  was  the  dining  car,  another 
the  kitchen  car,  a  store  car,  blacksmith  shop  car, 
boiler  and  pump  car,  two  lounging  room  cars, 
office  and  store  car. 

In  exterior  finish  the  cars,  except  the  sleepers, 
resemble  ordinary  box  freight  cars.  The  sleepers 
have  cupolas  running  the  entire  length  to  better 
ventilate  the  upper  berths.  Neither  pains  nor 
expense  was  spared  in  the  effort  to  make  all 
warm.  Good  lumber  was  used  in  both  the  outer 
and  inner  sheathing.  The  space  between  was 
filled  with  a  special  insulating  paper  which  will 
exclude  the  cold  and  make  heating  a  simple  mat- 
ter with  the  big  Gould  car  heating  plant. 

In  the  sleeping  cars  there  are  two  rows  of  bunks 
on  either  side  of  a  central  aisle.  The  bunks  are 
two  tiers  high.  There  are  thirty-six  of  these 
bunks  or  berths  in  each  car,  and  each  bunk  ac- 
commodates two  men.  This  makes  the  sleeping 
capacity,  with  the  beds  for  the  bosses  and  "seal- 
ers," fully  150.  A  feature  of  the  sleepers  lies  in 
the  fact  that  good  .springs  and  mattresses  are  pro- 
vided. Special  attention,  was  paid  to  ventilation 
and  the  cars  are  believed  to  be  more  sanitary 
than  any  permanent  camp  ever  set  up  in  the 
Michigan  woods. 

In  the  cook  or  kitchen  cars  are  two  big  mod- 
ern steel  hotel  ranges.  Each  has  a  water  tank 
and  boiler  which  keeps  a  supply  of  hot  water 
always  at  the  sink  taps.  Every  available  corner 
and  space  is  used  for  cupboards  and  storage,  and 
there  is  a  temporary  store  room  at  the  end  of 
the  car  opposite  that  through  which  the  waiters 
pass  to  the  dining  car. 

The  dining  car  is  a  plain  affair.  The  tables 
extend  almost  across,  leaving  a  narrow  passage- 
way at  one  side  of  the  car.  The  men  sit  at  either 
side  of  the  tables  and  the  car  is  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  full  complement  of  150  men.  The 
men's  lounging  room  cars  take  the  place  of  the 
sitting  room  of  the  ordinary  camp.  They  are 
equipped  with  chairs  and  tables,  shelves  for  read- 
ing matter  and  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 
The  store  car  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  veritable 
store  where  supplies  are  kept  and  material  sold 
to  the  men.  Part  of  this  car  is  given  over  to  the 
storage  of  tools,  clothing  and  food  supply  of  the 
camp.  The  other  part  has  its  counter,  shelves 
and  computing  scales  like  the  regular  corner  gro- 
cery. Here  are  kept  tobacco,  matches,  pipes, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  clothing,  underwear,  socks, 
shoes,  gloves  and  even  a  little  candy  and  a  supply 
of  shotgun  and  rifle  cartridges.  The  men  have 
credit  at  this  store  and  their  "tabs''  are  deducted 
from  their  wages  by  the  paymaster. 

The  so-called  office  car,  because  of  one  feature, 
its  hospital  compartment,  is  perhaps  the  principal 
feature  of  the  whole  camp.  The  entire  car  is  di- 
vided into  four  equal  compartments,  each  12x14 
feet.  The  first  of  these  is  the  hospital,  a  feature 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  lumber  camps.  It  is 
supplied  with  every  convenience. 


Another  compartment  will  be  an  office  for  the- 
''walking    foreman,"    and   the   gang   foremen    and 

j  sealers.  Here  the  figuring  of  the  scales  will  eb 
carried  on.  The  third  compartment  is  a  sitting 

:  room  for  the  foremen  and  sealers,  and  the  fourth 
a  sleeping  compartment  for  them.  Then  comes 
the  blacksmith  shop  car  with  its  up-to-date  forges 
and  tools  especially  designed  for  the  peculiar 
work  this  shop  is  called  upon  to  turn  out.  At 
the  end  of  the  train  is  the  healing  and  pump  car. 
In  this  a  big  horizontal  boiler  is  mounted,  which 
furnishes  heat  for  the  entire  train  and  steam  for 
certain  varieties  of  cooking.  Here,  too,  is  a  set 
of  powerful  pumps  that  will  take  water  from 
artesian  wells  drilled  from  time  to  time  at  points- 
win  re  the  camp  will  be  located.  The  steam-heat- 

;  ing  tubes  are  detachable  between  cars  like  regu- 
lar passenger  coach  heating  equipment. 

With  the  train  there  is  a  standard  gauge  loco- 

I  motive,  a  former  switch  engine  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette. The  engine  will  handle  the  eighty  special 
type  logging  cars  which  belong  to  the  company 
and  which  will  convey  the  cut  of  logs  from  the 

!  scene  of  the  woods  operations  to  the  mills  at 
Ludington.  The  company  has  a  right  of  way  ex- 
tending into  the  forests  for  a  distance  of  nineteen 
miles  from  the  Pere  Marquette  at  a  point  nine 
miles  from  Kalkaska  and  near  Spencer.  The 
Stearns  Salt  and  Lumber  Company  has  already 
contracted  for  the  grading  of  nine  miles  of  this 
stretch  and  it  is  practically  complete  and  ready 
for  the  ties.  Under  their  working  agreement  the 
lumber  company  prepares  the  grade  and  lays  the 
ties  and  the  railway  company  puts  down  the  steel. 
This  road  is  destined  to  take  from  the  Stearns 
portable  camp  some  of  the  glamor  and  thrills 
that  were  formerly  inseparable  from  the  logging 
operations.  With  the  Stearns  work  there  is  no- 
"running  the  river,"  that  dangerous,  exciting 
work  that  follows  the  winter's  cutting,  when  tin 
logs  are  sent  down  stream  to  the  mills.  The 
railway  will  tale  the  logs  to  mill.  Modern  log- 
ging yokes  will  support  the  big  timbers  and  mod- 
ern pressed  steel  car  wheels  on  modern  rails  will 
take  the  place  of  the  swiftly  flowing  river.  There 
will  be  no  "jams"  and  no  spectacular  work  with 
the  cant-hook  and  "peavie,"  searching  for  the 
key  log.  Other  logging  operations  within  five 
miles  of  the  Stearns  camp  still  resort  to  the  river, 
but  the  up-to-date  portable  camp  has  robbed  the 
river  of  its  part  in  lumbering.  There  are  to  be 
no  more  long,  hard  hauls  from  cuttings  to  the 
river.  The  rails  go  to  the  cuttings  and  the  logs,, 
thereby,  from  cuttings  to  saws.  Indeed,  this  is. 
the  portable  camp's  one  foremost  economical 
virtue. 


(From  the  Michigan  Investor.) 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any 
nation,  the  executive  of  the .  United  States  has 
proposed  a  form  of  taxation  to  the  Congress  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  wealth.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's suggestion  that  an  income  or  inheritance 
tax,  or  both  be  considered  and  passed  does  not 
grow  out  of  any  necessity  of  the  government,  nor 
is  it  to  replace  any  other  tax  which  is  now  levied. 
It  is  simply  intended  to  prevent,  so  far  as  it  will 
be  applied,  the  growth  of  fortunes  to  the  point 
where,  in  somebody's  opinion,  they  are  a  menace 
to  the  safely  of  the  people.  Just  how  the  Pre-- 
ident  will  have  the  lax  applied  is  only  hinted  at  in 
the  message.  He  suggests,  it  is  true,  a  modest 
tax  upon  small  estates,  which  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  an  immodest  tax  should  be  placed  upon 
large  estates.  Indeed,  if  but  a  modest  percentage) 
be  levied  upon  the  large  estates  when  they  pass 
by  death  there  would  lie  no  sensible  diminution 
of  their  aggregate,  and  the  purpose  for  which  tin- 
tax  was  levied  would  fail.  The  larger  the  e 
created  during  a  single  life  the  more  likely,  un- 
der the  Rooseveltian  theory,  is  ils  contimum 
he  a  menace  to  the  balance  of  the  public.  Would 
the  President  favor  the  cutting  of  such  an  estate 
in  two?  Where  would  he  draw  the  line  between 
the  small  estates  and  the  big  ones?  When  does 
a  sum  of  money  cease  to  1"-  safely  small  and  at 
what  point  does  it  become  dangerously  large?  If 
a  million  dollars  be  a  source  of  danger  by  the 
control  which  it  gives  its  possessor,  is  it  any  less 
dangerous  when  it  is  fifty  thousand  or  a  hundred1 
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Fred  Lister  and  Alderman  Dwyer,  of  Clare, 

having  purchased  the  sunken  logs  in  the  lake 
on  the  east  part  of  section  nineteen,  Hamil- 
ton township,  Clare  county,  have  a  number 
of  men  at  the  job  of  remm  ing  them,  and  a 
mill  is  sawing  them  up  into  lumber.  The 
work  will  not  be  completed  before  the  lake 
freezes  up  but  will  be  resinned  in  the  spring. 
Several  hundred  thousand  feet  of  logs  are 
expected  to  be  removed. 

The  work  is  in  progress  where  in  the 
hties  stood  the  hustling  village  of  Dodge 
with  its  electric  lights,  saw  and  planing  mills 
and  all  the  aecompaning  hustle  of  a  lumber 
town.  Orla  P.arnes,  of  Landing,  was  in  those 
days  a  big  investor  in  timber  interests  there. 
Tin;  vill  full  of  'activity  and  there 

were  those  who  predicted  a  future  for  it.  A 
branch  railroad  extended  to  it  from  Tiatton. 

Now  all  is  changed.  Unlike  the  "Village  of 
the  Plain,"  there  isn't  even  a  deserted  house 
to  mark  where  once  stood  the  "Sweet  Au- 
burn" of  picturesque  lumber  days.  Here  and 
there  may  be  seen  a  little  hole  in  the  ground 
where  once  was  a  cellar,  but  everywhere 
now  the  ungainly  stumps,  with  an  occasional 
clearing  not  far  away,  keep  silent  watch  over 
scenes  of  early  day  activity. 


thousand  dollars  less?  Is  the  exact  point  of  dan- 
ger that  at  which  it  crosses  the  million  line?  The 
same  reasoning  must  be  followed  and  the  same 
questions  answered  regardless  of  the  sum  which 
is  arbitrarily  fixed  upon  as  one  too  great  to  be 
permitted  to  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  holder  in 
its  integrity. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
permitted  himself  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
popular  outcry  against  great  fortunes  as  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  body  politic.  There  is  neither 
rhyme  or  reason  in  the  claim  that  great  fortunes 
are  dangerous.  Great  accumulations  of  wealth 
must  be  administered  in  what  will  prove  to  be 
the  public  interest  if  their  integrity  is  to  be  pre- 
served. Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  a  cit- 
izen of  Detroit  is  possessed  of  ten  millions,  or 
twenty  millions,  or  whatever  may  be  the  objec- 
tionable and  dangerous  amount  of  wealth  for  one 
person  to  hold.  If  his  wealth  is  wholly  in  the 
form  of  money,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  the 
holder  of  that  money  cannot  add  to  his  wealth  by 
hoarding  his  funds  in  places  of  safe  deposit.  It 
will  not  grow  upon  itself.  In  order  to  make  it 
grow  he  must  put  into  bank  at  interest  or  invest 
it  in  productive  enterprise  on  his  own  account. 
The  moment  he  puts  it  into  bank  he  imposes  upon 
his  banker  the  duty  of  finding  some  safe  and 
creditable  person  who  will  borrow  it  and  use  it 
in  his  business.  That  at  once  makes  it  useful  to 
the  public  because  it  is  invested  in  raw  material 
which  sonic  one  has  gathered  and  in  labor  to 
fabricate  that  raw  material  into  finished  products. 
If  the  owner  of  the  wealth  invests  it  in  productive 
enterprises  he  accomplishes  the  same  purposes  as 
if  he  put  his  money  into  the  bank  and  let  the 
banker  become  the  intermediary  between  the  own- 
er and  the  user  of  the  capital. 

If    this    objectionably    larger    fortune    is    of   a 
mixed   character,   as   most   fortunes   are,   that   is, 
partly   composed   of   ready   capital   and  partly  of 
invested    capital,    the    latter   must   be   either   some  i 
of  the   forms  of  debt  or  liability,  or  it  must  be  i 
real    estate    and     the     improvements     thereupon. 
When  does  a  fortune  so  invested  become  a  men-' 
ace  to  the  public?     At  what  point  does  the  own   i 
ership,   let  us  say;  of  Detroit  city  bonds,   Michi- 
gan  Central   Railroad   stock  and   Western   Union 
telegraph  debentures  cease  to  be  a  wholly  harm- 
less and  moral  proceeding  and  pass  over  the.  line 
to  barm  fulness  and  immorality?     The  fact  of  the 
matter   is   that    it   doesn't   pass   over   the   line   at 
all,  and  that  to  say  that  it  does  would  be  equally 
as  absurd  as  holding- that  what  was  moral  before 
the  noon   hour  became  immoral  when   the   hour 
had  struck. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  putting  himself  into  the  cate 
gory  of  the  alarmists  and  the  spreaders  of  envy 
against  whom  he  himself  so  eloquently  preaches 
as  being  of  harm  rather  than  good  to  their  fel- 
low men.  He  is  simply  giving  standing  and  quasi- 
respcctability  to  the  very  sentiments  which,  in 
other  forms,  lie  finds  worthy  of  deprecation. 


HOW  GOLD  CROSSES  OCEAN. 

The  captain  of  one  of  the  big  trans- Atlantic 
liners  which  carries  in  its  strong  room  millions 
of  gold  a  year  while  recently  di.-cussing  the  sub- 
ject with  a  reporter,  said:  "After  the  gold,  worth 
perhaps  $.-,110.000  or  $  1. 000,000.  and  which  is 
packid  in  solid  wood  boxes  strengthened  with 
enormous  bands  of  iron,  has  been  placed  in  the 
bullion  room,  access  to  which  is  only  obtained 
through  the  flooring  of  the  saloon.  1  sign  111 
ceipts  and  then  become  responsible  for  its  safety. 
Krom  this  moment  till  1  arrive  at  port  -the  ke> 
never  leaves  my  person,  it  hanging  suspended 
from  my  neck  inside  my  clothes  by  a  piece  of 
ribbon.  Do  I  think  it  impossible  for  a  thief 
to  obtain  access  to  the  strong  room?  Fifty  des- 
peradoes shipping  as  passengers  might,  as  you 
say,  wait  till  we  were  out  in  the  open  and,  after 
murdering  us  all,  help  themselves  to  some  of  the 
gold — not  all,  it  would  be  too  heavy — and  then 
take  to  the  boats.  Yes,  fifty  determined  men 
might  do  this.  But  how  are  fifty  criminals  to 
assemble  in  New  York  without  the  police  be- 
coming aware  of  their  presence.  Why,  I  should 
spot  them  before  we  started.  Responsibility  for 
such  treasures  as  I  carry  sharpens  the  wits.  No. 
the  n.oney  is  safe  enough  on  the  ocean. 

As  soon  as  the  officials  .consisting  generally  of 
a  few  detectives,  clerks  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany arrive  the  bullion  room  is  opened,  the  b- 
art.  removed  in  a  strong  net,  each  box  oeing 
checked,  and  when  the  word  "All  right"  is  pro- 
nounced I  heave  a  big  sigh  of  relief,  for  my 
responsibility  then  ceases. 

STOCKHOLDERS'    RIGHTS. 

An  important  decision  declaring  the  right  of 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  to  participate  in 
all  subscriptions  to  increases  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  corporation  has  been  handed  down  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  state  in  the  ac- 
tion of  William  E.  D.  Stokes  against  the  Con- 
tinental Trust  Company  of  New  York  city. 

The  company  increased  its  capital  from  $500,000 
to  $1.000,000  and  then  voted  to  sell  the  increase 
to  Blair  &  Co.,  private  bankers  of  New  York 
city,  for  $-150  a  share.  Blair  &  Co.  represented 
Marshall  Field  and  others  of  Chicago.  Stokes 
owns  r.':.1!  shares  of  the  stock  and  voted  for  the 
increase,  hut  voted  against  the  resolution  granting 
all  the  stock  to  Blair  &  Co. 

Stokes  insisted  he  should  get  his  pro  rata  share 
of  the  new  (Stock  at  par.  The  trial  judge  found 
that  Stokes  was  entitled  to  his  share  at  par  and 
found  his  damages  to  be  $99,450,  or  the  difference 
between  the  par  value  and  the  market  value  of 
the  stock  at  the  time  of  the  sale  to  Blair  &  Co. 

The  Appellate  Division  reversed  the  Trial  Term 
and  now  the  Court  of  Appeals  reverses  the  Ap- 
pellate Division,  though  modifying  the  rule  of 
damages  b"  awarding  Stokes  $22,100,  being  the 
difference  between  the  price  he  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  the  stock.  $450  a  share,  which  was  the 
price  to  Blair  &  Co..  and  the  market  value  of 
the  stock  on  the  day  of  sale  to  Blair  &  Co.,  which 
was  $550. 

Judge  Vann  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  Chief  Judge  Cullen 
and  by  Judges  Werner  and  Hiscock.  Judge 
llaight  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion,  concurred  in 
by  Judge  Willard  Bartlett.  Judge  O'Brien  was 
absent.  Judge  Vann  says: 

"The  subject  is  not  regulated  by  statute  and 
the  question  presented  has  never  been  directly 
passed  upon  by  this  court.  The  issue  of  the  new 
stock  and  the  sale  thereof  to  Blair  &  Co.  was  not 
only  a  transfer  to  them  of  one-half  of  the  voting 
power  of  the  old  stockholders,  but  also  an  equit- 
able right  of  one-half  of  the  surplus  which  be- 
to  them. 

"The  new  stock  belonged  to  the  stockholders 
33  ,111  inherent  right  by  virtue  of  their  being  stock- 
holders, to  be  shared  in  proportion  upon  paying 
it,  par  value,  on  the  value  per  share  fixed  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  as  ascertained 
by  a  sale  at  public  auction.  While  the  corpora- 
tion could  not  compel  Stokes  to  take  new  shares 
at  any  price,  since  they  were  issued  for  money 
and  not  for  property,  it  could  not  lawfully  dis- 
pose of  those  shares  without  giving  him  a  chance 
to  get  his  proportion  at  the  same  price  that  out- 
siders got  theirs. 


"lie  had  an  inchoate  right  to  one  share  of  th'j 
ii"u  stock  for  each  share  owned  by  him  of  the 
old  stock,  provided  he  was  ready  to  pay  the  price 
n.xeil  by  the  stockholders.  If  so  situated  that  he 
could  not  take  it  himself  he  was  entitled  to  sell 
the  right  to  one  who  could,  as  is  frequently  done. 
(  If  course  there  is  a  distinction  where  the  new 
stock  is  issued  for  property,  but  that  is  not  this  . 
ease. 

"This  rule  is  just  to  all  and  tends  to  prevent 
the  tyranny  of  majorities,  which  needs  restraint, 
as  well  as  virtual  attempts  at  blackmail  by  small 
minorities  which  should  be  prevented." 


FORERUNNERS. 

They  excite  the  poor  to  make  war  upon  the 
rich.  *  *  *  They  complain  of  oppression, 
speculation  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  ac- 
cumulated wealth.  They  cry  out  loudly  against 
all  banks  and  corporations  and  all  the  means  by 
which  small  capitals  become  united  in  order  to 
produce  important  and  beneficial  results.  They 
carry  on  a  mad  hostility  against  all  established 
institutions.  They  would  choke  up  the  fountains 
of  industry  and  dry  all  its  streams. 

In  a  country  of  unbounded  liberty  they  clamor 
against  oppression.  In  a  country  of  perfect  equal- 
ity they  would  move  heaven  and  earth  against 
privilege  and  monopoly.  In  a  country  where 
property  is  more  equally  divided  than  anywhere 
else  they  rend  the  air  with  agrarian  doctrines.  In 
a  country  where  the  wages  of  labor  are  high  be- 
yond any  parallel,  *  *  *  they  would  teach  the 
laborer  that  he  is  an  oppressed  sl.ave. 

Sir,  what  can  such  men  want?  What  do  they 
mean?  They  can  want  nothing  but  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  other  men's  labor.  They  can  mean  noth- 
ing but  disturbance  and  disorder,  the  diffusion  of 
corrupt  principles  and  the  destruction  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  moral  habits  of  societyi — 
From  a  speech  by  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate,  - 
March  12,  1838. 


NEW    IRON    RANGE. 

In  the  light  of  comparatively  recent  explora- 
tions and  discoveries,  the  question  is  pertinent  if 
another  distinct  iron  range  will  not  have  to  be 
given  place  among  those  already  making  up  the  • 
mineral  wealth  of  Marquette  county.  This  ne.v 
iron  range,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  follows  both 
sides  of  the  Escanaba  river,  in  a  northwesterly 
and  southeasterly  direction,  from  a  still  undeter- 
mined point  somewhere  southwest  of  Clarksburg 
for  a  now  known  length  of  about  18  miles.  Fu- 
ture explorations  may  prove  that  it  is  even  longer 
than  this.  Because  of  the  little  exploratory  work 
done  on  it  none  of  the  state  geoologists  who  vis- 
ited that  county  to  make  personal  examination  of 
its  rock  formations,  paid  any  attention  to  it  in 
their  published  reports,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Dr.  Carl  Rominger.  who  had  a  cursory  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  his  report  on  "work  done  and  obser- 
vations made  in  the  iron  region  of  the  upper 
peninsula  west  and  south  of  Marquette.'  Dr. 
Rominger's  personal  investigations  were  conduct- 
ed during  the  years  1881  and  ixs:.'.  and  from  ob- 
servations made  at  the  old  Cheshire  mine,  now 
known  as  the  Princeton,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
explorations  made  by  G.  N.  Loustorf  in  Sec.  19, 
T.  40,  R.  L'li  at  the  north  end.  he  credited  the 
range  with  having  a  length  of  at  least  nine  miles. 

Recent  drilling  by  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron 
Company  in  the  southeast  of  its  property  at 
Princeton  proves  that  this  range  has  an  added 
length  of  at  least  nine  miles  more,  and  the  drill- 
ing operations  now  being  conducted  by  Me. \rthur 
aba,  on  the  land  on  which  they  own 
in  T.  Hi.  K  26,  about  four  miles  south  of  the  old 
l.onstorf  pit,  proves  that  the  range  has  a  width, 
near  its  northern  extremity,  of  at  least  a-  mile. 
McArthur  Bros,  bought  the  land  for  its  timber, 
with  no  thought  of  mineral  wealth. 

A  mining  man,  who  has  lately  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  present  explorations,  which  he  feels 
certain   will   before   many  \ears   lead   to   the  thor- 
ough exploiting  of  this  range,  offers  the  sue 
tion    that    it   be    named    the    Rominger    range    in 
honor  of  the  stale  geologist  who  first  deigned  to  • 
make  mention  of  it  in  his  report. 
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(From  the  Michigan  Investor.) 
THE    SUBJECT    OF    RAILROAD   TAXATION. 

State  Tax  Commissioner  Shields,  in  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject  of  railroad  taxation,  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

"Some  day  the  people  of  the  state  will  appre- 
ciate the  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  present  board 
of  state  tax  commissioners.  They  will  also  real- 
ize that  we  have  been  too  harshly  criticised  and 
abused  for  the  honest  performance  of  our  most 
onerous  duties. 

"'Speaking  for  myself,  I  know  what  would  be 
the  popular  thing  to  do  in  the  matter  of  railroad 
.assessments.  But  I  was  taught  by  honest  par- 
ents that  it  was  just  as  much  a  sin,  or  a  crime, 
to  steal  from  the  rich  as  from  the  poor,  and  so 
I  believe  it  is  as  much  a  crime  to  take  advantage 
of  my  present  position  to  place  excessive  valua- 
tions on  railroad  corporations  in  order  to  benefit 
myself  politically  as  it  would  to  accept  bribes 
from  such  corporations  in  order  to  benefit  myself 
financially.  I  have  done  neither,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  follow  my  honest  convictions  regardless 
of  my  future  political  or  financial  welfare." 

Commenting  upon  which  The  Investor  begs 
leave  to  submit  that  if  there  is  one  honest  and  in- 
telligent tax  commissioner  in  Michigan  his  name 
is  Robert  H.  Shields.  This  paper  has  had  occa- 
sion from  time  to  time  to  comment  upon  the  ap- 
parent policy  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Mich- 
igan in  their  dealings  with  the  railroads.  The 
dishonesty  of  the  policy  began  in  the  demagog- 
«erv  of  the  late  Gov.  Pingree,  who  made  railroad- 
baiting  popular  with  the  people  of  this  state.  The 
situation  today,  as  expressed  in  the  assessments,  is 
that  out  of  every  nine  dollars  of  assessable  prop- 
erty in  this  state  one  dollar  is  represented  by 
railroad  property.  "Where  is  it?"  is  a  question 
which  the  inquiring  citizen  may  well  ask.  Can 
anybody  go  about  this  state  and  observe  only 
eight  dollars'  worth  of  property  to  every  dollar 
of  railroad  property?  Yet,  the  blatent  and  dem- 
agogical portion  of  the  press  isn't  satisfied  with 
this.  Last  year  the  railroads  of  this  state  were 
obliged  to  contribute  unexpected  millions  to  the 
state  treasury.  The  theory  upon  which  this  con- 
tribution was  legislated  for  and  exacted  was 
that  it  would  partly  relieve  the  rest  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state  from  taxation.  This  year  it  ap- 
pears that  the  policy  has  had  that  result,  and,  log- 
ically, among  the  other  property  which  hns  been 
relieved  is  the  railroad  property  itself.  It  does 
not  pay  so  much  taxes  this  year  as  it  did  last 
year.  Forthwith  the  railroad-baiters  set  up  the 
cry  that  the  railroads  are  being  favored  by  the 
tax  commission.  Quite  regardless  of  the  logic  of 
their  own  premises  that  the  increase  of  railroad 
taxes  would  result  in  a  proportionate  reduction 


of  all  taxes  they  find  fault  that  the  result  applies 
to  railroad  taxes  as  well  as  all  other  taxes.  By 
inference  they  put  railroad  property  on  a  sort  of 
outlaw  basis,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  profit 
cither  by  statute  or  economic  law. 

This  sort  of  thing  may  please  the  demagogue, 
but  it  has  its  results  in  time.  These  results  were 
never  better  expressed  than  by  James  J.  Hill,  in 
his  famous  interview  concerning  the  lack  of  rail- 
road facilities  and  the  necessity  for  their  increase. 
It  would  do  this  state  a  lot  of  good  if  every 
thoughtful  citizen  were  to  ponder  over  this  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Hill's  interview :  , 

"It  is  not  by  accident  that  railroad  building  has 
declined  to  its  lowest  within  a  generation,  at  the 
very  time  when  all  other  forms  of  activity  have 
been  growing  most  rapidly.  The  investor  de- 
clines to  put  his  money  into  enterprises  under 
ban  of  unpopularity,  and  even  threatened  by  in- 
dividuals and  political  parties  with  confiscation 
or  transfer  to  the  state.  This  feeling  must  be 
removed  and  greater  confidence  be  mutually  es- 
tablished if  any  considerable  portion  of  the  vast 
sum  necessary  is  to  be  available  for  the  work." 


In  his  message  to  the  legislature  Gov.  Warner 
advises,  among  other  things,  that  certain  public 
service  corporations,  not  now  subject  to  the  ad 
valorem  tax,  shall  be  so  subjected.  Among  these 
are  the  various  telephone  organizations  operat- 
ing in  the  state  which  pay  a  percentage  of  their 
gross  earnings  into  the  state  treasury  each  year. 
Mr.  Warner  would  be  pleased  to  have  these  com- 
panies pay  an  ad  valorem  tax,  apparently  upon 
the  supposition  that  such  a  tax  would  come  out 
of  the  companies  rather  than  out  of  the  users  of 
the  service  which  they  provide.  It  is  the  pecul- 
iarity of  certain  politicians  that  they  forget  their 
political  economy,  if  they  ever  knew  it,  at  the 
time  that  they  think  they  are  making  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  The  telephone  service,  like  every 
other  form  of  public  service,  is  one  which  costs 
to  the  public  the  amount  expended  for  its  oper-  j 
ation.  a  proper  depreciation  cost,  an  income  on 
the  investment,  and  whatever  tax  rate  the  state 
seeks  to  impose.  The  total  of  these  sums,  di- 
vided between  the  total  number  of  users,  repre- 
sents the  approximate  cost  to  the  individual 
user.  To  increase  either  the  amount  of  wages 
paid,  the  rate  of  interest  required  or  the  invest- 
ment, the  speed  with  which  the  property  depre- 
ciates or  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  into  the 
public  treasury  means  that  there  must  be  a 
greater  sum  paid  by  the  individual  user  for  the 
service  afforded  him. 

There  are  a  lot  of  tyros  in  political  science 
who  hold  that  every  public  service  corporation 
should  pay  the  maximum  of  taxes  because  the 
service  afforded  is  not  participated  in  by  the  en- 
tire community.  These  hold  that  only  a  select 
number  of  the  total  composing  the  public  use  the 
telephones,  the  telegraphs,  the  sleeping  cars  and 
the  other  subjects  of  taxation  upon  the  system  of 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings.  They  are 
of  the  narrow  school  of  political  scientists  who 
forget  that,  outside  the  mere  users  of  such  public 
conveniences,  there  are  others  who  participate  in 
the  added  value  of  their  existence.  Every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  real  property  in  this  state  is  more 
valuable  because  it  is  possible  for  the  occupant 
of  it  to  communicate  with  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try by  telephone  or  telegraph,  or  to  ride  to  or 
from  it  in  comfortable  means  of  transportation, 


entirely  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  owners 
of  some  parcels  may  never  use  these  facilities. 
They  arc  there  for  them  to  use  in  case  they  need 
them.  It  would  be  quite  as  idle  for  one  to  say 
that  the  fire  protective  systems  are  of  no  value 
to  him  because  his  house  has  not  yet  taken  fire, 
or  that  the  police  system  has  no  merit  commen- 
surate with  its  cost  to  the  individual  because  the 
individual  has  never  yet  been  arrested  and  put  it 
to  his  proportionate  share  of  expense. 

The  policy  of  taxing  every  which  thing  in  this 
state  upon  a  false  basis  began  with  Gov.  Pingree. 
Every  addition  to  the  tax  burden  of  the  public 
service  corporations  must,  of  very  necessity, 
come  out  of  the  users  of  the  service,  propor- 
tionately to  the  extent  which  he  uses  it.  So  that 
if  Gov.  Warner  succeeds  in  increasing  a  few 
more  public  service  corporation  assessments,  he 
will  only  succeed  in  making  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer the  greater. 

The  politician  who  is  not  a  student  of  polit- 
ical economy  is  exceedingly  liable  to  make  a 
mess  of  things  when  he  makes  fatuous  recom- 
mendations. Some  time,  after  the  time-servers 
have  passed  away,  Michigan  will  adopt  a  ra- 
tional and  a  logical  scheme  of  taxation,  which 
will  not  inure  to  the  swelling  of  funds  already 
swollen  out  of  all  reason,  but  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  logically  and  equitably  spreading  the  cost 
of  government  economically  administered,  upon 
all  the  objects  of  taxation  which  profit  by  the 
existence  of  government.  That  distribution  will 
fall  most  logically  upon  real  estate,  and  not  upon 
the  institutions  which  make  real  estate  valuable. 


LABOR   AND   CAPITAL    PARTNERS. 

"Although  many  men  in  the  unions  may 
readily  become  the  prey  of  socialistic  dema- 
gogues and  work  with  zeal  in  behalf  of  half- 
baked  conclusions,  yet  it  may  be  put  down 
for  a  certainty  that  the  less  ignorant  men  in 
general  become  the  less  apt  they  are  to  follow 
blindly  the  lead  of  charlatans  and  knaves," 
says  David  M.  Parry.  "All  agencies  that  make 
men  think  are  entitled  to  encouragement,  and 
on  this  ground  if  for  no  other  unions  should 
be  upheld.  Our  aim  should  be  not  to  destroy 
unionism  but  to  foster  good  unionism. 

"The  Employers'  Association  should  keep 
this  in  mind.  The  Employers'  Association 
should  not  be  anything  more  than  a  defensive 
organization,  seeking  to  protect  the  rights  of 
employers  and  of  independent  workmen  when- 
ever those  rights  are  assailed.  To  assume  the 
offensive  or  to  adopt  the  closed  shop  and  boy- 
cott methods  of  the  unions  is  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate purposes  and  cannot  fail  to  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

"Labor  and  capital  are  partners  in  industry. 
They  cannot  afford  to  war  against  each  other. 
It  is  far  better  for  them  to  travel  along  peace- 
fully than  to  try  to  annihilate  each  other.  All 
that  the  employer  should  ask  is  that  the 
unions  be  peaceful,  that  they  discard  the  boy- 
cott and  the  closed  shop,  and  the  employer 
in  turn  should  not  seek  to  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  the  employes.  It  is  not  a  game  of 
rule  or  ruin  that  should  prevail  between  labor 
and  capital.  The  recognition  of  fundamental 
rights  must  be  insisted  on,  but  beyond  this 
there  should  be  a  spirit  of  mutual  good  will 
and  a  disposition  to>  reason  over  differences. 
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LUMBER  RECEIPTS  OF  SAGINAW 
RIVER   IN    1906. 

The  combined  receipts  of  forest  products  by 
\vatcr  during  the  season  at  the  ports  of  Bay 
City  and  Saginaw  were:  Lumber,  111,164,854 
feet;  lath,  5,440,100  pieces;  pickets,  4,105,565 
pieces.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  lumber 
brought  to  the  Saginaw  river  during  the  sea- 
son came  from  Canadian  ports,  the  Georgian 
Bay  and  Canadian  Soo,  and  the  remainder 
from  American  ports,  mostly  from  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

In  1905  the  receipts  of  lumber  were  116,- 
516,430  feet;  lath,  6,599,600  pieces;  pickets, 
3,638,670  pieces.  In  1904,  lumber,  126,602,039 
feet;  lath,  23,581,600  pieces;  pickets,  5,403,139 
pieces. 

The  shipments  of  lumber  out  of  the  Saginaw 
river  of  late  are  of  little  moment.  In  1906 
the  figures  show  they  were  only  2,275,000  feet; 
in  1905  they  w-ere  2,308,500  feet,  and  in  1904 
they  were  2,783,000  feet. 

A  marvelous  change  has  come  over  the  lum- 
ber business  of  the  Saginaw  valley.  Thirty 
years  ago  not  a  foot  of  lumber  came  into 
this  river  by  water  but  almost  the  entire 
manufactured  product  was  shipped  out  by 
boat.  These  official  figures  will  furnish  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lumber  movement 
out  of  the  Saginaw  river  by  boat  in  years 
a gone: 

Shipments.  Feet. 

18<58    430,128,000 

18~°    516,629,474 

769,573,000 

3   (high  water  mark) 858,344,000 

886    591.013,100 

[890    409,972,000 

347,861,091 

After  1892  the  water  shipments  began  rap- 
idly to  decline  and  during  the  last  ten  years 
they  have  cut  no  figure  in  the  commerce  of  the 
river.  Two  reasons  are  given  as  the  cause, 
one  the  diminishing  quantity  of  lumber  manu- 
factured, and  the  diversion  of  manufactured 
lumber  from  water  to  railroad  methods  of  dis- 
tribution. 

In  the  early' days  of  the  lumber  industry 
the  ambition  of  the  average  lumberman  was 
to  convert  his  lumber  into  manufactured  lum- 
ber with  as  little  detail  as  possible.  It  was 
placed  upon  the  mill  docks  and  sold  by  the 
cargo  or  in  round  lots  running  from  a  single 
cargo  up  into  the  millions  of  feet.  He  drew 
upon  the  consignee,  received  his  cash  or  its 
equivalent,  and  the  transaction  was  ended. 

As  the  pine  forests  began  to  fade  the  lum- 
berman awoke  to  what  he  was  losing  by 
not  working  up  the  rough  lumber  into  prod- 
ucts in  planing  mills,  sash  and  door  and  other 
factories,  and  he  began  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  erection  of  factories  for  the  finer  manip- 
ulation of  his  product.  Instead  of  shipping 
his  lumber  away  in  the  rough  by  the  cargo 
to  be  worked  up  in  eastern  cities,  and  thus 
assisting  in  building  up  those  cities,  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  benefit  to  himself  and  the 
river  cities  by  working  up  the  raw  material 
and  giving  work  to  home  people. 

About  the  same  time  the  railroads  began 
to  realize  the  value  of  the  business  they  had 
cast  aside.  The  local  roads  understood  the 
situation,  but  they  were  unable  for  a  long 
time  to  convince  the  trunk  roads  of  the  de- 
sirability of  a  tonnage  offered  them  each  year 
exceding  in  magnitude  that  of  the  combined 
wheat  output  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  local  lum- 
ber men  and  railroad  officials  rates  were  final- 
ly obtained  that  in  a  short  time  revolution- 
ized the  lumber  trade  of  the  river  cities  and 
diverted  to  railroad  methods  of  distribution 
the  vast  crop  of  lumber  products.  This  also 
wrought  a  change  in  methods  of  buying. 
Dealers  who  obtain  lumber  products  now  buy 
the  manipulated  commodity  instead  of  in  the 
rough,  and  thus  save  freight,  and  also  order 
just  what  they  want. 

In  manv  instances  a  dozen  different  wooden 
commodities  are  now  shipped  in  a  single  car. 


The  result  is  the  building  up  of  a  big  indus- 
try. As  the  Saginaw  valley  pine  timber  sup- 
ply diminished  local  dealers  began  buying 
lumber  at  other  manufacturing  points  and 
bringing  it  to  the  valley  cities,  where  it  is 
worked  up  into  various  commodities.  This 
explains  how  more  than  100,000,000  feet  of 
rough  pine  lumber  comes  into  the  Saginaw 
river  by  boat  during  the  season  of  navigation 
every  year. 

In  1885  the  shipments  of  lumber  products 
by  railroad  out  of  the  river  cities  aggregated 
149,072,900  feet.  In  1892  the  movement  ag- 
gregated 507,490,000  efet,  and  in  1905  the  ship- 
ments by  rail  were  384,000,000  feet  in  round 
numbers.  The  movement  for  the_  present  year 
has  not  yet  been  tabulated,  but  it  is  expected 
it  will  approximate  that  of  last  year.  These 
figures  refer  only  to  manufactured  lumber 
products  and  do  not  include  shingles,  cedar 
products,  etc.,  which  in  themselves  form  a 
business  of  magnitude. 


LIFTED  3,000,000   FEET. 

The  Muskegon  Log  Lifting  Co.,  during  the 
season  just  ended,  raised  logs  that  will  mea- 
sure altogether  about  3,000,000  feet.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  logs  are  pine  and  hemlock  and  the 
remainder  various  kinds  of  hardwoods. 

The  logs  are  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Muske- 
gon river,  between  the  head  of  Muskegon  lake 
and  Newaygo.  Next  spring  they  will  be  again 
put  into  the  river  and  floated  to  Muskegon. 

The  company  will  resume  operations  at  the 
opening  of  navigation  next  spring. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
submerged  logs  still  in  the  Muskegon  river, 
but  it  is  evident  that  there  are  a  good  many 
million  feet.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  value 
of  timber  of  all  kinds  makes  it  certain  that  the 
river  and  bottoms  will  be  very  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

Most  of  the  logs  secured  by  the  Log  Lifting 
Co.  are  in  good  condition,  and  will  make  good 
lumber,  notwithstanding  the  long  time  they 
have  been  buried,  or  partially  buried  in  the 
sands  and  mud  of  Muskegon  river. 


PASSING    OF    BUTTERSVILLE. 

A  settlement  of  about  15  families,  number- 
ing perhaps  in  all  scarcely  more  than  50  per- 
sons, is  all  that  is  now  left  of  the  once  busy 
little  town  of  Buttersville.  Rural  mail  routes 
through  that  section  of  the  country  carry  all 
mail  and  the  postoffice  of  Buttersville  will  no 
longer  appear  on  the  map.  The  store  has  been 
discontinued,  the  settlement  being  too  small 
and  too  near  to  Ludington  to  be  profitable  to 
the  owners.  The  store  was  established  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  at  one  time  as 
much  business  was  transacted  there  in  the 
different  departments  as  is  now  brought  into 
any  of  Mason  county  city  stores.  With  a 
population  in  the  days  of  yore  of  between  300 
and  400,  Buttersville  was  quite  a  factor  in  the 
business  life  of  that  section  of  the  country, 
but  it  has  now  gone  the  way  of  old  Lincoln, 
Stearns  Siding  and  many  other  lumbering 
town's.  About  the  only  business  office  in  the 
place  hereafter  will  be  a  branch  office. 

The  mill  will  be  shut  down  until  April  1,  but 
the  trains  over  the  M.  &  O.  railroad  will  con- 
tinue to  run  as  long  as  weather  permits.  There 
is  sufficient  timber  in  Mason  and  northern 
Oceana  county  for  a  run  of  five  years  more, 
and  it  is  probable  that  other  timber  will  be 
obtained  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
by  that  time  for  several  years  longer.  The 
-alt  block  will,  however,  continue  to  run  after 
the  saw  mill  is  done.  A  modern  coal  burning 
plant  will  be  installed  as  power  for  manufac- 
turing salt  when  there  is  no  more  refuse  from 
the  mill  to  be  used. 

The  saw  mill,  which  now  is  the  center  of 
interest  in  Buttersville,  lias  been  standing  only 
since  1892.  The  old  one  originally  on  that 
site  was  built  by  Veybuc  Hustis  &  Co.  early 
in  the  OO's  or  70's.  It  was  later  owned  and 
operated  successively  )>y  Delos  L.  Filer,  Fos- 
ter &  Stanchfield,  Filer  &  Gibbs,  Cartier  & 
Filer  and  about  1885  by  Butters  &  Peters. 


Mr.  Peters  retired  from  the  business  about 
1900,  when  the  Butters  Salt  &  Lumber  Com- 
pany, with  Marshall  F.  Butters  manager  and 
principal  stockholder,  assumed  control.  In 
1892  a  big  fire  destroyed  the  plant  but  another 
one,  the  present  mill,  was  soon  put  up  by  the 
company. 

It  is  a  one-band  saw  and  one-band  resaw 
mill  with  a  capacity  of  5.000  feet  an  hour.  The 
shingle  mill  in  connection,  turns  out  10,000 
shingles  an  hour,  and  the  salt  block  manufac- 
tures 1,500  barrels  a  day. 

The  stave  mill,  which  is  also  run  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plant,  makes  all  staves  and  heads 
for  barrels. 


A  ROPE  RAILWAY. 

A  rope  railway  has  been  built  to  connect  the 
copper  and  silver  mines  at  Upulungos,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Cordilleras,  with  the  railhead  of  the 
Argentine  Railway  at  Chilecito.  The  nature  of 
the  mountainous  country  did  not  admit  of  an 
ordinary  railway. 

This  new  rope  line,  twenty-one  miles  long,  con- 
sists of  a  main  carrying  rope  and  a  guide  rope, 
and  is  in  duplicate,  having  four  ropes  for  the  up 
and  down  traffic.  There  are  nine  stations ;  the 
ropes  are  carried  from  one  station  to  the  next  at 
varying  elevations,  and  are  anchored  at  each  sta- 
tion. The  cars  for  the  transport  of  the  ore,  etc., 
are  slung  on  the  main  ropes  and  are  suspended 
from  them  by  rollers  which  run  along  the  line. 
At  each  station  they  are  transferred  to  the  next 
rope,  thus  dividing  the  strain,  and  for  great  dis- 
tances the  ropes  are  also  anchored  between  the 
stations. 

The  difference  of  level  between  Chilecito  and 
Upulungos  is  over  11,000  feet,  and  the  gradients 
are  very  steep,  sometimes  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 
The  cars  descend  by  their  own  weight,  and  their 
momentum  serves,  as  in  an  ordinary  funicular 
railway,  to  raise  the  ascending  cars  on  the  up 
line,  but  at  several  stations  there  are  small  steam 
engines  to  supplement  the  power.  Each  carload 
is  half  a  ton  of  ore;  the  maximum  delivery  at 
Chilecito  is  forty  tons  per  hour,  and  twenty  tons 
for  the  return  journey  to  Upulungos.  The  speed 
of  the  cars  is  about  500  feet  per  minute. 

The  ropes  are  supported  and  their  tension 
maintained  by  iron  trellis  girders  at  intervals  be- 
tween the  stations.  There  are  275  of  these  gir- 
ders, varying  from  10  feet  to  160  feet  in  height, 
and  the  span  of  the  rope  between  them  is  from 
300  feet  to  3,000,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  is  deeply  cleft  in  in  many  places. 
In  one  section  of  the  line  a  tunnel  1,000  feet 
long  has  been  necessary. 


MINIATURE   GAS   PLANT. 

Within  a  year  Ann  Arbor  is  to  have  a  new 
and  entirely  independent  gas  plant.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  best  plants  in  the  country,  and  its 
equipment  will  be  complete  in  every  detail. 
The  Michigan  Gas  Association  takes  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  University  of  Michigan  on  ac- 
count of  its  excellent  engineering  department.  • 
For  several  years  this  association  has  main- 
tained a  fellowship  there,  the  holder  of  which 
spends  a  year  experimenting  in  some  line  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

_At  its  last  meeting  this  gas  association  de- 
cided to  establish  a  miniature  gas  plant  in  Ann 
Arbor  .for  experimental  purposes,  and  the  parts 
for  this  plant  were  donated  by  the  different 
members  of  the  association.  .  At  first  it  was 
decided  to  have  this  plant  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity, but  this  was  found  not  to  be  practical, 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  it  at  the 
present  plant  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co.  A 
separate  building  will  be  built  for  it,  and  the 
plant  will  be  capable  of  producing  about  ten 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day,  but  it  will 
be  complete  in  every  respect.  It  will  be  used 
for  experimental  purposes  by  the  students  of 
the  university,  and  will  be  so  built  that  it  can 
be  connected  up  with  one  of  the  retorts  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co. 

It    is    expected    that    this   plant   will    greatly 
facilitate  the  work  in  this  line  in  the  university. 
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Michigan  Good  Roads  Association. 

Next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Good  Roads  Association  at  Jackson,  March  6  and  7,  1907. 

Officers:  President,  W.  W.  Todd,  Jack  on;  Vice-President,  H.  \Y.  Davis,  Lapcer;  Secretary,  R.  J.  Davison,  Flint;  Treasurer,  D.  F.  Ross,  Ypsi- 
lanti.  Executive  and  Legislative  Committee:  B.  Griffin,  Saginaw;  11.  YV.  Grix,  Wayne;  R.  H.  Fletcher,  Bay;  G.  \Y.  Gaudy,  Washtenaw ;  1C.  D. 
Black,  Genesee. 


Good   Roads   Convention. 

It  was  found  necessary  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  postpone  the  convention  of  the  Michigan 
Good  Roads  Association  which  was  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Jackson  January  9  and  10.  The 
new  date  of  the  convention  has  been  fixed  for 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  6  and  7,  at 
Jackson,  and  it  will  be  a  rouser.  Jackson  will 
entertain  the  delegates  in  royal  fashion.  A 
splendid  lot  of  speakers  will  be  in  attendance. 
Among  those  who  will  be  invited  are  President 
McDonald,  of  the  American  Roadmakers  As- 
sociation; Congressman  Charles  E.  Townsend, 
Gov.  Fred  M.  Warner,  Hal  H.  Smith,  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  many  others. 

President  W.  W.  Tedd,  of  the  association, 
and  Horatio  Earle,  state  highway  commis- 
sioner, will  attend  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Roadmakers'  Association,  to  be 
held  at  Pittsburg  in  February,  and  expect  to 
corral  several  fine  speakers  for  the  Michigan 
convention. 


Alg« 


?er's  Good  Roads. 

Albert  W.  .Hall,  former  city  engineer  of 
Flint,  and  now  in  charge  •  of  the  extensiv: 
road-building  that  is  being  clone  in  Alger 
ccunty,  where  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co. 
has  immense  holdings,  speaking  concerning 
the  project  with  which  he  is  identified,  stated 
that  the  county  of  Alger  has  bonded  for  .flOO,- 
000  for  ibe  purpose  of  building  good  roads. 
of  course  stands  about  three-fourths  of  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  the  roads.  The  new 
roads  are  built  of  macadam.  The  natural  stone 

'The  road  costs  between  $3.000  and  $4,000 
per  mile,"  he  said,  '"but  the  Cleveland  Cliffs 
Iron  Co.  owns  a  great  deal  of  propeity  there 
and  pays  about  75  per  cent  of  the  taxes  and 
for  use  in  macadam  roads  is  available  right 
on  the  ground,  so  the  county  is  not  at  any 
great  expense  for  material.  Already  a  road 
two  miles  long  has  been  built  out  of  Grand 
Marais  and  another,  four  miles  in  length,  from 
Grand  Marais  to  Hallston,  is  being  con- 
structed. 

"These  roads  are  built  right  through  the 
virgin  forest.  It  is  practically  the  same 
proposition  as  confronts  the  railroad  builder 
when  he  attempts  to  lay  rails  through  the 
woods,  as  we  have  to  cut  down  trees,  stump 
the  line  of  the  road,  figure  on  the  cuts,  etc.  It 
is  quite  a  remarkable  project  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

''All  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  Alger 
county  is  under  the  state  reward  law,  the 
county  receiving  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  for  each 
mile  of  road  constructed,  according  to  the 
standard  maintained  on  material  and  method 
of  construction. 

"The  fact  that  other  counties  in  the  state 
<if  Michigan  have  not  adopted  this  same  sys- 
tem is  due  largely  to  the.  fact  that  in  Wayne 
county,  where  the  state  reward  law  was  to  be 
given  a  try-out  the  people  of  Detroit,  who 
pay  ",'<  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  are  seeding  to 
lest  the  validity  of  the  law.  All  the  roads  that 
would  be  built  under  that  system  in  Wayne 
could  be  outside  the  city,  and  the  Detroit 
residents  objected  to  paying  for  road  im- 
provements in  those  parts  of  the  county  not 
within  the  city  limits."  , 


Commissioner    Earle's    Report. 

The  report  of  State  Highway  Commissioner 
Earle,  which  will  soon  come  from  the  printer, 
will  be  an  interesting  and  valuable  volume. 
It  will  show  that  this  newest  department  o) 
the  Mate  government,  though  about  the  small- 


est is  among  the  liveliest  in  the  bunch,  and 
quite  the  liveliest  of  its  class  among  all  t In- 
states that  have  highway  departments.  It 
will  show  that  in  about  17  months,  with  a 
total  of  $98,000  to  work  with — $90,000  direct 
appropriation  and  $8,000  license  fees  under  the 
automobile  law — the  department  has  secured 
the  completion  of  <J3  miles  of  stone  and  ma- 
cadam road,  all  accepted  and  the  rewards 
paid.  , 

If  we  compare  this  record  with  the  result  of 
the  first  two  years  in  other  states  that  are 
experimenting  with  state-aid  roads,  we  shall 
see  that  our  state  shows  up  well.  Massachus- 
etts invested  $18,000.  and  produced  no  road. 
N'ew  York  put  in  $100,000,  and  shows  five 
miles  of  road.  New  Jersey  for  $280,000  con- 
structed 37  miles;  and  Connecticut  for  $300,- 
000  shows  35  miles. 

The  why  of  the  greatly  superior  result  in 
Michigan,  the  commissioner  modestly  says, 
is  not  in  Horatio  S.  Earle,  but  in  the  law 
which  the  Michigan  legislature  enacted.  The 
state,  under  our  law,  does  not  build  roads,  nor 
have  any  responsibility  for  their  cost  or  econ- 
omy of  construction.  That  is  entirely  in  the 
control  of  the  localities  as  well  as  the  type  of 
road  they  shall  chose  to  have;  but  when  the 
road  is  completed,  and  approved  by  the  com- 
missioner as  up  to  specifications,  then  the 
state  pays  a  stipulated  reward  for  a  specified 
grade  of  road.  Saginaw  county  under  Com- 
missioner Kerns  beat  all  the  counties  of  the 
state  in  road  building. 

The  highway  department  is  doing  much  in 
the  way  of  popular  instruction  in  the  science 
of  road  building,  developing  theories  and 
methods,  locating  and  testing  minerals,  in- 
specting and  designing  machinery  and  appli- 
ances, and  generally  bringing  to  the  public 
knowledge  the  elements  and  principles  need- 
ful for  the  most  effective  promotion  of  the 
purpose  of  its  creation,  the  general  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  rural  highways  of 
the  state. 


Good  Road  Notes. 

Rep.  N.  W.  Burdick,  of  Antrim  county,  is 
considering  an  amendment  to  the  state  high- 
way law  to  permit  townships  to  expend  more 
in  improving  their  roads  than  is  now  the  casi 
when  they  are  restricted  to  a  tax  levy  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  asssessed  valua- 
tion of  the  township,  Mr.  Burdick  would  so 
aniend  the  law  as  to  make  it  possible  in  spe- 
cial cases,  after  a  referendum  vote,  to  raise 
another  half  of  one  per  cent,  or  one  dollar 
on  a  thousand. 


Prosecuting  Attorney  Brown,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  has  been 
quo  warranto  proceedings  in  the  Kent  circuit 
court  against  the  Bridge  Street  &  Allen- 
dlae  Gravel  Road  Co.  to  make  them  show 
cause  why  their  organization  should  not  be 
dissolved  and  their  charter  revoked.  This 
road  was  organi/ed  in  iss~.  ft  is  claimed  that 
the  company  has  not  lived  up  to  its  franchise. 


Benxie  county  will  undoubtedly  adopt  the 
county  road  system  at  the  spring  election. 
The  syMcm  i.s  badly  needed  in  that  county. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  road  near  the  lake 
shore  in  Macomb  county  became  almost  im- 
passahle  the  rural  mail  carrier  on  that  routi 
ived  orders  to  omit  that  road  from  his 
list.  This  action  will  be  taken  every  time 
tin1  roads  become  impassible.  If  the  people 
of  Macomb  or  any  other  county  expect  to  be 


acommodatcd    with    daily    mail    delivery    they 
must  fix  up  their  roads. 


The  good  roads  movement  is  growing  all 
over  the  country.  It  seems  to  have  devel- 
oped just  sufficiently  to  let  the  people  who 
use  them  most  know  what  a  good  thing  good 
roads  really  arc,  and  how  vastly  they  acid  to 
the  sum  of  human  happiness  and  prosperity. 
The  interest  shown  in  the  movement  in  the 
recent  one  day  institute  in  Huron  county  in- 
dicates that  the  farmers  arc  almost  unit  in 
taking  hold  of  the  matter.  Xow  we  .shall 
look  for  "something  doing." 


A.  M.  Todd,  the  peppermint  king  of  Kala- 
mazoo,  has  made  application  to  the  state 
highway  department  for  permission  to  build 
eight  miles  of  gravel  road  in  Pine  Grove- 
township,  Van  Buren  county.  It  the  experi- 
ment proves  successful  he  will  likely  buihl! 
more  roads  in  Allcgan  and  Kalama/oo  conn 
ties,  where  he  has  interests.  Todd  will  re- 
ceive the  usual  state  award  for  building  the 
roads,  but  there  will  be  no  cost  on  the  town- 
ship, that  being  borne  by  hirhself. 


The  Manistee  County  Good  Roads  institute 
adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  the  S 
Aid  Law  passed  by  the  last  legislature  of 
Michigan  has  accomplished  great  good  with 
small  means  by  aiding  and  encouraging  tlu 
construction  of  improved  roads  in  the  Mate. 
anl  the  next  legislature  is  hereby  earnest  1\ 
requested  to  continue  the  good  work  by  ask- 
ing as  large  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
as  the  financial  condition  of  the  state  will, 
permit. 


Road  building  in  Calumet  next  spring  prom 
ises   to   take   on   an   impetus   even   greater   than. 
that   of  last   year.      The     township      authorities 
are    planning    on    extensive    work    and    by    the 
time   that  it   will   have  been   entirely  completed 
it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  as  tine  a  sys- 
tem   of    streets    and    roads    in    that    district    as- 
could    be    found    anywhere.  , 

Not  only  will  there  be  considerable  road 
building  in  Calumet  township  and  other  por- 
tions of  Houghton  county,  but  also  in  Ke- 
weenaw  county. 


The  county  road  commissioners  of  .Mason 
county  built  three  miles  of  stone  road  and' 
made  many  hundreds  of  small  repairs  in  the. 
stone  roads  as  well  as  in  the  clay  sand  road> 
and  sand  clap  roads.  They  spent  the  sum  of 
$17.100  in  gross,  which  includes  machinery 
bought,  repairs,  salary  and  the  expense  of 
the  work.  Of  this  sum  the  state,  under  the 
provision  of  the  new  good  roads  law.  has 
paid  back  $3,000  as  reward  for  compli. 
with  the  provisions  of  that  law. 


GOVERNMENT  PLATE  PRINTING. 

The   main   building  of  the   Bureau   of   Engrav- 
ing and   Printing  was  designed   in    KS7*.  and  dur- 
ing  the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30   of   that 
there  were   finished   and   delivered   a   total   of 
09s. ;.")()  sheets  of   securities   and   stamps.      Its  con- 
struction   was   authori/ed   by   the   act   of   Juiii 
|s;s.  and  it  was  completed  in  March,  isso     \Yit_h- 
in  one  year  of  tiu-  occupancy  of  this  building  the 
work  of  (he   I'.ureau   had  doubled,  and  during  the- 
liscal   year   ending  June  3d,    1SS1.    there  *vcre   fin- 
ished   and    delivered    :;r..(H7,fi(il    sheets   of   securi- 
ties and  stamps.     The  work  continued  to  inci 
until  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3D.   I'.ioo,  there 
were  finished  and   delivered   116,909,423  sheets  of" 
stamps  and  securities,  an  amount  nine  times  that 
delivered  in  1878,  more  than  four  times  that  de- 
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live-red  in  1881,  and  nearly  three  times  that  de- 
livered in  IS'JO.  There  were  finished  and  deliv- 
ered during  the  fiscal  year  1001,  l:.'l,:.:>s,:J'.)  1  sheets; 
during  the  fiscal  year  1902,  i:!9.1fi7.:>5(J  sheets,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  1903,  135.743,691  sheets. 

As    this    increase    in    the    work    was    shown    to 
be  permanent,  it  became  again  necessary  to   have 
relief    from    the    continuous    overtime    and    night 
work,       and    Congress    authorixed    an    additional 
building  to  be  located  west  of  the  existing  build-  ! 
ing.         This    addition    was   authorized   by    act   of  j 
.March   ::,   1003,   and   it   was   completed    March   26,  '• 
1906.      It    was    Hilly   expected   when   this   building  i 
authorized  in  1903  that  it  would  afford  suffi- 
cient space  to  permit  the  erection  of  enough  ad-, 
ditional  proses  to  discontinue  overtime  and  night 
work,    but   before   the   building   was    finished    the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  increased  his  re- 
quisitions for  United  States  notes  and  certificates 
to   the   extent  of   8,000,000   sheets  a  year,   and  the 
Comptroller   of    the    Currency    increased   his    for  i 
national   bank    notes    to   the    extent   of    2,000,000,  i 
making  a  total  incrase  of  10,000,000  sheets  a  year,  i 
The  amount  of  plate  printing  required  to  fill  these 
requisitions   was  greater  than   could  be   executed 
on  the  total  number  of  presses  that  could  be  ac- 
commodated,  including  the  additional  presses  set 
up   in   the   space   made   available   by   the   erection 
of   the   west   building,   and   necessitated   the   con- 
tinuance of  overtime  by  the  day  force  of  printers 
and  assistants  and  of  a  night  force  consisting  of  . 
-.'in   printers,  204  assistants,  60  operatives,  and  30 
helpers   in   the   printing,   wetting,    examining   and 
numbering    divisions.        The    estimates    for    1908 
show  an  increase  over  the  increased  estimates  for 
r.in;   of  0.1  per  cent. 


TAXPAYERS    BUNCOED. 

The  latest  municipal  plant  in  a  large  city  to 
give  -igns  of  distress  is  the  electric  light  plant  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  director  of  public  service 
a-ked  last  June  for  an  additional  bond  issue  of 
$140.1100.  The  city  fathers  were  bashful  about 
submitting  this  question  to  the  voters.  Now  Di- 
rector  Lied  says  that  if  the  money  is  not  forth- 
coming the  plant  will  lie  thrown  out  of  business 
and  the  $550.000  already  expended  will  be  lost. 
II'C  adds  that  the  plant  is  wholly  inadequate,  and 
that  the  city  is  paying  a  private  company  at  the  ! 
rate  of  $75,000  a  year  to  light  the  streets  that 
would  otherwise  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  moon. 

The  last  bonds  were  issued  in  April,  1905, 
and  amounted  to  $35.000  and  were  stated  to  be 
for  "completing  the  plant"  (the  plant  was  begun 
in  1^97). 

During  an  investigation  held  in  June,  1905,  the 
most   amazing   ignorance,    incompetence   and   ex- 
travagance were  brought  to  light,  but  the  origi- 
nal   contract    was    not,    as    that    important    docu- 
ment had  been  "lost"  from  the  city  records.   Blun-  : 
ders    in    planning    and    construction    are    alleged 
that    would    have    caused    an    honest    electrician's  ; 
or    architect's    apprentice    to    hang    his    head    for  ; 
shame  if  he  had  perpetrated  them.     And  the  in-  : 
spec-lion    engineer   of    a    large    Philadelphia    firm  ' 
slated  that  his  company  was  at  that  time  install- 
ing  a   plant  of  approximately  the   same   capacity  i 
for   $125,000 — less    than    the   sum   now    asked    to  j 
"complete"  the  plant  on  which  $550,000  has  been  i 
lavished. 

The  comment  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  "you 
simply  can't  marry  business  to  politics,"  and  the 
Bosion  Advertiser  adds: 

"Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the 
people  of  that  city  should  have  learned  enough 
from  the  failure  of  public  ownership,  everywhere 
clsc%  to  keep  out  of  so  dangerous  a  venture;  but 
the  writings  of  badly  informed  theorists  probably 
deluded  Columbus  as  they  have  deceived  olhcr 
•nuiiitics.  Boston  once  tried  municipal  own- 
ership and  lost  over  $8,000,000  by  the  venture." 

WHERE  THE   GOLD    IS. 

Tt  is  a  surprising  fact  that,  though  for  the  past 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  production  of  gold 
throughout  the  world  has  been  steadily  rising, 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time  is  bare 
of  gold.  Not  in  a  literal  sense,  for  there  is  al- 
ways a  handsome  amount  of  coin  and  bullion 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  in 


comparison  with  other  and  perhaps  more  fortu- 
ante  countries. 

The  English  stock  of  gold  at  the  Bank  of  i 

land  was  £21. 1,1100  at  the  close  of  the  year   issn, 

in  the  clays  of  small  gold  production  and  much 
smaller  bu-incss.  li  was  onl\  £:.'S,uOO.OOO  at  the 
close  of  1905,  though  we  have  seen  that  the  gold 
production  had  trebled  in  the  interval,  and  busi- 
ness had  probably  doubled.  The  highest  point 
reached  was  in  IS95,  at  the  end  of  which  year  it 
stood  at  £-15.000,000.  It  is  today  about  £29.000,000 
—a  dangerously  small  sum  for  modern  time*. 

Where  England  has  stood  still,  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Austria,  Italy  and  the  United 
Stales  have  all  advanced.  In  most  of  these  coun- 
tries trade  has  been  developing  far  faster  than  in 
England,  and  gold  go.'S  where  trade  is  most  ac- 
iive.  In  France,  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank 
of  France  has  risen  from  £24,000,000  in  1880  to 
£115,000,000  in  1905.  It  has  thus  been  more  than 
quadrupled,  and  even  today  it  is  £112,000,000. 
France  has  an  ample  supply,  but  her  bank  author- 
ities are  careful  not  to  part  with  their  gold  when 
they  can  possibly  prevent  it. 

<  iermany  maintained  in  1880  a  stock  of  only 
£9.600,000  in  the  vaults  of  the  Rcichs  bank  at 
lierlin,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  military  war 
chest  of  coined  gold  at.  Spandau,  on  which  the 
nation  can  fall  back  as  a  last  reserve  in  the  hour 
of  war.  She  trebled  this  amount  between  1880 
and  1905,  for  in  the  latter  year  the  figure  was 
£29,000,000,  while  it  is  £36,000,000  today.  Where 
England  has  stood  still,  Germany  has  got  the 
gold.  Her  ally,  Austria,  is  another  great  holder 
of  gold,  and  has  recently  increased  her  holding 
markedly.  The  Austro-lTungarian  bank  in'  1880 
bad  a  supply  of  only  £5,600,000,  which  by  the 
skill  of  its  financial  authorities  was  expanded  to 
a  figure  of  £46,000,000  in  1905,  and  which  has 
been  as  high  as  £49,000.000  in  1904. 

In  Italy  and  Russia,  though  the  figures  for  1880 
arc  not  available,  the  same  attention  has  been 
shown  to  the  gold  reserve.  Russia  had  at  the 
end  of  1905  an  amount  of  £74,000,000,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  British  one.  Italy  had  at  the  end 
of  the  same  year  a  supply  of  £29,000,000  in  gold, 
which  in  the  present  year  has  been  raised  'to 
£28,000,000.  In  the  United  States  the  treasury  at 
the  end  of  1905  had  gold  of  the  value  of  £38,000,- 
000  in  its  vaults,  against  an  amount  of  £24,000,000 
in  1880. 

Thus  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and 
the  United  States  all  keep  a  larger  stock  of  gold 
than  does  improvident  England.  All,  or  most  of 
them,  have  increased  their  stock  to  correspond 
with  the  growth  in  the  gold  production.  Italy, 
with  infinitely  smaller  requirements  and  obliga- 
tions than  the  United  Kingdom,  has  certainly 
quintupled  her  stock  of  gold  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  while  England  rests  content  with  prac- 
tically the  same  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  as 
in  the  past  and  trusts  to  luck  to  bring  her 
through  any  serious  crisis. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  British  Empire  did  not 
produce  gold  in  immense  quantities.  The  mines 
of  the  Rand  before  the  Radicals  got  to  work 
upon  them  were  turning  out  £20,800,000  worth 
annually ;  the  Australian  output  last  year  was 
£17,104,000,  and  the  Canadian  production  £2.886,- 
000.  The  United  States  stood  next  to  South 
Africa,  with  a  production  of  £17,268,000  worth. 


of  public  discus-ion  during  which  it  seems  that 
the  other  theory  i-  being  advanced  \\ith  more  or 
"licrcncy,  that  the  individual  is  made  for  the 
State  and  not  the  state  for  the  individual,  but  the 
basic  fact  remains  true  that  the  state  i-  a  creation 
fiir  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  The  creations 
of  the  state,  likewise,  were  intended  and  are  vet 
intended  to  assist  the  individual,  not  to  supplant 
him.  '1  here  is  no  business  which  may  lie  con- 
ducted by  an  artificial  person,  a  corporation  cre- 
ated by  the  state,  which  cannot  be  as  uell  carried 
on  by  an  individual,  or  a  partnership  of  individu- 
als, and  which  may  not  legally  be  carried  on  by 
sue  an  individual  or  partnership. 

faking  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  quite  inter- 
esting to  note  the  verbal  form  of  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  corporations  for 
various  purposes.  Take  the  railroad  acts,  for  in- 
stance. They  make  provision  that  all  railroad 
companies  organized  in  Michigan  shall  be  organ- 
ized under  the  terms  of  the  acts.  But  they  do  not 
say  that  all  railroads  operated  in  Michigan  shall 
be  operated  by  companies  organized  under  these 
laus.  An  individual  or  a  partnership  can  own 
and  run  a  railroad  in  Michigan  today,  and  could 
own  and  run  the  biggest  railroad  in"  the  state  if 
he  or  it  had  capital  enougli.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  street  railway  acts,  the  gas  company  acts,  the 
electric  lighting  company  acts,  and  the  general 
commercial  corporation  statutes.  Every  one  of 
ihem  provides  that  whatever  company  is  organ- 
ized for  these  purposes  shall  be  organized  under 
the  appropriate  act.  But  not  a  single  one  of 
them  demands,  because  it  cannot  demand,  that 
whomsoever  undertakes  to  di  such  business  shall 
organize  himself  and  his  associates  into  a  corpor- 
ation to  qualify  himself  for  entrance  into  the 
specific  line  of  business. 

The  corporation  is  simply  the  handmaid  of  the 
individual,  the  artificial  creation  which  permits 
many  individuals  to  put  their  capital  or  a  portion 
ot  the  capital  of  each  into  a  given  enterprise 
without  further  liability  than  that  expressed  by 
his  or  their  subscription.  It  cannot  be  more  sub- 
1  stantial  than  tlu-  individual,  because  the  individual 
;  in  doing  business  as  an  individual  trader  puts  all 
of  bis  capital  at  the  risk  of  each  of  his  enter- 
prises. Its  convenience  and  safety  commend  it 
for  large  enterprises.  They  do  not,  however, 
make  it  necessary  for  smaller  Q 

There  are  scores  of  instances  in  the  banking 
business  in  which  the  volume  of  business  done 
will  not  afford  the  machinery  of  a  baking  cor- 
poration. There  are  scores  of  instances  in  which 
-private  banks  are  immeasurably  stronger  than 
corresponding  chartered  banks.  The  true  theory 
with  regard  to  the  private  bank  is  to  let  it  live 
just  as  it  can  live  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  competition.  Just  why  people  who  lend 
money  to  private  bankers  need  the  fostering  care 
of  the  state  more  tha  nthose  who  lend  credit  for 
sugar,  flour  and  hardware  is  not  made  clear  by 
the  governor  and  it  never  will  be. 


THE    REGULATION    OF   PRIVATE   BANKS. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  of  this 
state,  Gov.  Warner  takes  strong  ground  in  fa\or 
of  legislation  which  will  accomplish  the  result  of 
state  regulation  of  private  banks,  even  to  the 
point  of  their  extinction.  The  governor 
to  believe,  from  his  mode  of  expression,  that  no 
institution  which  bears  the  name  "Hank"  shall  be 
pcrmitcd  to  be  operated  unless  by  a  corporation, 
organized  under  the  state  or  national  banking 
laws.  No  theory  can  be  farther  from  that  under 
which  our  institutions  are  organized.  As  the 
Investor  has  had  occasion  to  say  in  the  past, 
here  is  nothing  and  there  should  be  nothing  in 
the  way  of  business  to  be  done  which  should  be 
authorized  to  a  company  while  it  is  denied  to  the 
individual.  The  individual  is  the  basis  of  our 
government.  True,  there  are  times  and  aspects 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP   FALLACY. 

"While  I  am  far  from  posing  as  an  autHori'ty 
on  the  subject,  my  observation  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  municipal  ownership  in  Chicago  will 
not  be  a  success.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  Glasgow,  but  it  by  no  means  fo! 
that  it  will  be  equally  successful  in  Chicago.  Pol- 
itics enters  so  largely  into  municipal  affairs  in 
Chicago  that  it  seems  to  me  it  would  wreck  any 
such  proposition,"  says  Hon.  Tim  Mealy,  member 
of  the  British  parliament. 

"Government  ownership,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ut- 
terly foolish,  although  1  have  not  made  a  close 
study  of  the  matter.  A  burdensome  government 
debt,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would  quickly  be- 
come much  more  of  a  menace  than  a  series  of 
heavy _municipal  or  slate  debts.  The  question  of 
municipal  debt  is  fast  becoming  the  greatest  prob- 
lem in  the  United  Kingdom.  Cities  have  sunk 
themselves  in  a  sea  of  debt  for  tramways,  public 
utilities  and  other  municipal  enterprises,  and  there 
is  no  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  get  them 
out. 

"Theoretically  municipal  ownership  is  a  good 
thing,  but  such  a  proposal  is  always  hampered  by 
politics.  That  has  been  proved  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 
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County  Road  System  League  Department. 


Leading  Public  Highways  Should  be  Built 
at  the  Expense  of  the  State  and  County ;  Then 
the  Cost  and  Benefits  Will  Be  Impartially 
Distributed. 


Equity  Demands  that  Such  Legislation 
Shall  Be  Enacted  as  Will  Give  to  Each 
County  not  Now  Under  the  County  Road 
System,  the  Privilege  of  Voting  on  the  Ques- 
tion. 


Wayne  County  Roads. 

State    Highway   Commissioner   Earle   Talks  on 

the  Question. 

At  the  Wayne  county  good  roads  meeting 
held  this  month,  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Earle  was  one  of  the  principal  speak- 
ers. He  furnished  the  accompanying  map  of 
the  roads  of  Greenfield  township,  Wayne 
county,  which  shows  that  at  the  present  time 
the  taxpayers  of  that  township  have  to  keep 
in  repair  79J4  miles  of  road.  Seven  and  one- 
quarter  miles  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  toll 
road  companies  on  Woodward  and  Grand 
River  avenues.  These  franchises  expire  in 
February,  1908,  and  if  not  renewed,  Green- 
field township  will  have  all  the  roads  to  care 
for,  unless  the  county  helps.  Mr.  Earle  said 
in  part: 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  opponents 
of   good   roads   in   Wayne    county  that   if   the 
county  road  system  goes  into  operation,  De- 
troit taxpayers  will  have   to  pay  82  per   cent 
of  the   cost   of   building  roads  in  the   county. 
This  is  not  true,  and  onlys  shows  the  length 
to  which  some  people  will  go  in  their  efforts 
to   defeat   a   good   purpose   to   which   they   are 
opposed.     The     county     road     commissioners 
will    undoubtedly   never   build    more   than   7}4 
miles   of   road   in   Greenfield   township,   which 
will   be   the   toll  roads   on  Woodward   avenue 
and   Grand    River   avenue    (illustrated   on   the 
n.ap    by    four    lines),   2    miles    on    Woodward 
avenue    uid   5'4   miles   on   Grand   River.     On 
this   amount   of  road,  it   is   true   that   Detroit 
would  pay  82  per  cent  of  the  cost,  but  do  not 
lose   sight   of   the    fact   that   the   farmers    and 
taxpayers  of  Greenfield  township  have  to  pay 
100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  keeping  in  repair, 
and  improving,  the  other  79'4   miles  of  road 
in  that  township.     There  is  no  justice  in  com- 
pelling them  to  pay  the  total  expense  on  such 
roads    as   Woodward   and    Grand    River   ave- 
nues, where  probably  not  one  vehicle  in  ten 
that  passes  over  the  road  belongs  to   Green- 
field township,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  travel  is  from  outside  the  county, 
going  into  Detroit  for  the  profit  of  Detroit 
only,  and  of  no  possible  benefit  to  Greenfield 
township. 

Should  the  county  build  the  same  number 
of  miles  of  road  in  each  township,  the  total 
would  be  115  miles,  which  would  leave  the 
people  of  the  townships  with  1,258  miles  to 
take  care  of  without  any  help. 

Earle  compares  statements  made  by  three 
Democrats — Wm.  Jennings  Bryan,  United 
States  Senator  Ashbury  Churchwell  Latimer 
and  Mayor  Wm.  B.  Thompson. 

From  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
in  1903:  "The  expenditure  of  money  for  the 


permanent  improvement  of  the  common  roads 
can  be  defended,  first  as  a  matter  of  justice  to 
the  people  who  live  in  the  country;  second,  as 
a  matter  of  advantage  to  the  people  who  do 
not  live  in  the  country;  and,  third,  on  the 
ground  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  de- 
mands that  the  comforts  of  country  life  shall, 
as  far  as  possible,  keep  pace  with  the.  com- 
forts of  city  life.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  or 
a  fast  easily  ascertained,  that  the  people  in  the 
country,  while  paying  their  full  share  of  coun- 
ty, state  and  federal  taxes,  receive  as  a  rule 
only  the  gen-era!  benefits  of  government,  while 
the  people  in  the  cities  have,  in  addition  to  the 
protection  offered  by  the  government,  the  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic moneys  in  their  midst.  The  county  seat 
of  a  county,  as  a  rule,  enjoys  the  refreshing 
influence  of  an  expenditure  of  county  money 
out  of  proportion  to  its  population.  The  capi- 
tal of  a  state  and  the  cities  where  the  state  in- 
stitutions are  located,  likewise  receive  the 
benefit  of  an  expenditure  of  public  money  out 
of  proportion  to  their  population. 

"When  we  come  to  consider  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  moneys  collected  by  the  federal 
government,  we  find  that  the  cities,  even  in  a 
larger  measure,  monopolize  the  incidental 
benefits  that  arise  from  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys.  An  analysis  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  federal  government  will  show 
that  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  the 
money  raised  from  all  the  people  gets  back 
to  the  farmers  directly;  how  much  returns  in- 
directly it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certain  it 
is  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  cities  re- 
ceive by  far  the  major  part  of  the  special 
benefits  that  come  from  the  showering  of  pub- 
lic money  upon  the  community. 

"The  improvement  of  the  country  roads  can 
be  justified  also  on  the  ground  that  the  far- 
mer, the  first  and  most  important  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth,  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to 
hold  his  crop  and  market  it  at  the  most  favor- 
able opportunity,  whereas  at  present  he  is 
virtually  under  compulsion  to  sell  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  matured,  because  the  roads  may  be- 
come impassable  at  any  time  during  the  fall, 
winter  or  spring. 

"The  people  of  the  towns  are  interested  in 
making  it  possible  for  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try to  reach  their  local  market  or  trading 
place  during  all  times  of  the  year,  for, 
throughout  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
country  at  least,  the  villages  and  the  cities 
rest  upon  and  derive  their  support  from  the 
farms. 

"Sometimes  I  have  heard  country  mer- 
chants express  dissatisfaction  because  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  would  buy  of  the  mail 
order  houses.  If  the  merchant  wants  to  keep 


his  trade  at  home,  let  him  make,  roads  good 
between  his  patron  and  his  store.  You  can- 
not expect  that  people  who  are  prevented 
from  going  to  town  will  refuse  to  utilize 
means  of  getting  their  needs  supplied." 

United  States  Senator  Ashbury  Churchwell 
Latimer,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1904: 

"About  one-third  of  our  people,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  bear  the  total  responsibility  and  cost 
of  the  construction  and  improvement  of  the 
common  roads.  They  are  the  people  who  live 
in  the  country  districts,  and  who  constitute 
the  mud-sill  upon  which  is  built  the  political 
and  industrial  development  of  which  we  are 
so  justly  proud.  To  them,  in  a  larger  degree 
than  to  any  other  class  of  our  people,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  magnitude  of  the  position 
to  which  we  have  attained  along  all  lines. 
Upon  them  the  heavy  hand  of  taxation  has 
fallen  relentlessly.  They  bear  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  government,  consider- 
ing their  means,  and  receive  the  minimum  of 
its  benefits. 

"The  constrtretion  and  improvement  of  the 
common  roads  of  the  country,  over  which  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  raw  material  must  pass- 
to  sustain  the  life  and  promote  the  health, 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  people,, 
is  a  burden  which  has  rested  solely  upon  the 
people  of  the  rural  districts.  This  is  an  un- 
just and  unequal  distribution  of  the  burdens 
and  benefits  of  government,  and  any  proposed! 
remedy  should  receive  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  every  patriotic  citizen." 

Now  note  the  contrast  between  the  state- 
ments of  these  Democratic  leaders  and  the 
remarks  of  the  mayor  of  Detroit: 

"The  people  of  Detroit  should  not  be  asked 
to  pay  for  building  country  roads." — Wm.  B. 
Thompson. 

"It  is  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  city  to 
build  roads  throughout  the  county  as  it  would 
have  been  to  ask  the  city  to  pave  Jefferson 
avenue  through  Fairview  or  through  Grosse 
Pointe." — Wm.  B.  Thompson. 

"I  insist  that  the  principle  of  this  tax  is 
wrong." — Wm.  B.  Thompson. 

When  asked  about  overruling  39,979  persons 
who  voted  for  the  county  road  system  in 
Wayne  county,  he  said: 

"How  many  of  them  knew  what  they  were 
voting  on?" 

According  to  the  ideas  of  his  democratic 
peers,  Mr.  Thompson  is  "unpatriotic,"  and  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiment  of  the  times,  and  in 
justice  and  fairness  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  of  the  city,  he  is  decidedly  out 
of  line,  both  with  the  leaders  of  his  own 
party  and  with  the  great  men  of  the  nation 
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who   have   given   the    matter   thought,   regard- 
less of  party  affiliations. 

Just  why  Greenfield  township,  for  example, 
should  be  asked  to  keep  two  leading  roads 
in  a  condition  to  make  traveling  profitable 
and  pleasant  for  the  benefit  of  half  a  million 
people  in  Detroit,  is  hard  to  understand. 


Kent  Roads  Are  Bad. 

Horatio  S.  Earle,  state  highway  commis- 
sioner, addresed  a  large  assemblage  of  town- 
ship road  commissioners  of  the  county  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Kent  Count}-  Road  institute  at 
Grand  Rapids. His  address  was  followed  by  a 
long  general  discussion  of  matters  pertaining 
to  keeping  up  of  country  roads. 

In  his  address,  Comissioner  Earle  took  oc- 
casion to  criticize  severely  the  condition  of 
Kent  county  roads,  and  told  why  he  wanted 
to  see  the  county  road  system  adopted  in  Kent 
county. 


"If  this  plan  were  adopted,"  said  he,  "the 
supervisors  would  spread  a  tax  of  one  mill 
on  all  property  in  Kent  county.  In  this  case 
Grand  Rapids  would  be  compeUed  to  pay  76 
per  cent  of  the  county  road  tax." 

This  he  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
farmer,  in  buying  of  the  dealer  in  the  city, 
was  helping  him  to  pay  his  paving  tax.  Be- 
sides, he  argued  that  muddy  roads  make  pro- 
duce higher  for  the  city  dweller.  So  good 
country  roads,  he  thought,  were  of  interest 
to  the  city  as  well  as  the  country. 


Chippewa  County  Roads. 

Chippewa  county  hasn't  been  settled  so  long 
as  some  of  the  counties  below  the  straits,  but 
when  it  conies  to  the  devlopment  of  a  sys- 
tem, of  highways  along  modern  lines  it  can 
show  some  of  them  a  few  things  in  the  way 
of  enterprise.  The  roads  in  the  county  which 


are  under  the  county  system  are  as  good  as 
any  in  the  state.  No  matter  what  the 
weather,  the  highways  built  along  modern 
lines  are  always  passable  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  travel  here  at  any  season  of  the  year,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  times  when  the  snow 
is  very  deep  in  winter. 

The  continued  development  of  the  county 
roads  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  city.  The  easier  it  is.  for 
the  farmers  to  come  to  the  city,  the  more  they 
will  buy  here.  In  this  age  of  competition  a 
city  must  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  en- 
terprising commercial  institutions  and  hustle 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  Sop  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  highway  question.  It  is  of 
vital  importance. — Sault  Ste.  Marie  News. 


Caro  business  men  have  subscribed  $2,000 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  stone  road  out 
of  Caro  towards  Pattison's  Corners. 


GREENFIELD    TOWNSHIP* 
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HOW    BILLS    ARE    KEPT    FRESH 
AND    CLEAN. 

Every  work-ins  day  of  the  year  there  is  printed 
at  Washington  an  an  average  of  more  than  three 
million  dollars  of  new  paper  money.  F.very  day 
there  is  destroyed  practically  the  same  amount. 
The  presses  in  the  mints  at  Philadelphia,  Xew 
Orlcans  and  San  Francisco  daily  stamp  into  form 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  shining 
coin.  NYe  have  then  a  total  of  almost  four  million 
<!ollars  of  new  money  created  every  dav  at  the 
money  work-hop.-  of  the  Government. 

But  good   money  cannot   he   had    even   by   urea! 
•nments  merely   lor  the  making.    The  sources 
°f  th-  tream  of  fresh  hills  and  bright  coins 

•illy  guarded.  1  hey  are  governed  by 
financial  principle1;  that  are  above  legisla- 
tion, writes  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  formerly  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion, and  by  laws  which  congress  has  trjed  to 
frame  as  nearly  as  possible  hi"  conformity  with 
those  higher  financial  laws  which  must  ultimately 
govern  the  currency  of  all  nations. 

An  active  printer,  with  the  aid  of  a  young  girl 
assistant,  and  working  on  a  simple  handpress  of 
a  type  that  has  hardly  varied  since  the  Govern- 
ment began  to  print  money,  or,  indeed,  since  one 
or  l\vo  centuries  before,  can  turn  out  eight  hun- 
dred Sheets  of  finished  bills  in  a  dav.  each  sheet 
containing  four  bills.  There  are  <MII  printers  at 
work  in  the  <io\  eminent  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving,  si  me  upon  bonds,  stamps  or  other 
form-  of  Government  securities,  but  most  of  them 
printing  money. 

Among  all  the  interesting  sights  at  Washington 
there  is  perhaps  none  more  interesting  than  the 
intensely  active  Bureau  of  Kngrav -ing  and  Print- 
ing. There  are  2.9SS  employes  there,  whose  ex- 
perience in  handling  and  counting  the  sheets  of 
bank  note  paper  and  turning  out  the  finished  hill- 
has  given  them  a  dexeterity  that  is  fascinating  to 
sec. 

Of  quite  as  deep  interest  as  the  bureau  itself 
would  be  a  study  of  those  principles  that  are  back 
the  printing  of  each  piece  of  paper. 
of  this  rushing  manufactory— principles,  laws  and 
regulations  which  govern  with  absolute  certainty 
\i  hrst  glance  one  piece  of  paper  money  looks 
very  much  like  another.  Kach  is  an  example  of 
the  finest  steel  engraving,  more  skilfully  made 
and  more  difficult  to  counterfeit  than  the  notes 
of  any  other  government. 

Tin  '  ve    kinds   of   paper   money    printed. 

The  sort  that  people  are  most  familiar  with  is 
the  silver  certificate,  for  almost  all  the  one,  two 
and  five-dollar  hills  are  in  that  form.  They  are 
printed  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the 
public,  for  the  public  prefers  paper  money  to  the- 
silver  coin.  The  amount  of  paper  currency  out- 
standing is  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  and  of  that  amount  there 
are  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  million  dol- 
lars in  silver  certificate.-,  and  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  million  dollars  in  gold  certificate-. 

Although  the  (iovernment  prints  gold  and  sil- 
ver certificates  so  freely,  there  are  only  two  ways 
by  which  they  may  be  issued  and  become  a  part 
of  the  nvmey  stock  of  the  contry.  If  any  person 
;t-  with  the  Government  gold  or  silver  coin, 
or  gold  bullion,  th?  Government  may  issue  silver 
certificates  for  the  silver  coin,  and  go'd  . 
cates  for  the  gold  coin  or  bullion;  or  if  any  one 
returns  worn  certificates,  like  certificates  may  be 

'1  to  replace  them,  the  old  ones  in  turn 
destroyed. 

A  doliar  bill  has  an  average  life  of  ahout  fifteen 
months.      Two-dollar    bills,    nut    being    quite    so 
'  <tl   iii<'  a\ .  e   than  six- 

teen 

age  two  yt  ire  it   i-  worn  out  and  the  Gov- 

erniii  lied  upon  to  replace  it.     Ten-dollar 

b'll-  \cars    and     twenty-dollar 

bill-   in  T  •   than   four   year-. 

'1  he  amount  of  money  that  goes  to  the  G.ivern- 
nien-  .  mptii  n.  either  for  the  purpn 

securing    fresh,   clean  bills  or    for   conversion   into 
•  r  form  of  money,  reaches  a  total  almost 
omprtheiul.      In    I'JOi    the   Govern- 
ment   reeei\ed   .*;i|;.',(ii)(i.iKiO  of  paper  money   to   he 


exchanged    for   new   bills   or  bills   of  some   other 
form   or   denomination. 

N'ext  to  the  gold  and  silver  certificates  in  point 
of  volume  are  the  national  hank  notes.  They 
constitute  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  paper  money  outstanding, 
and  although  they  are  printed  under  the  Govern- 
ment's supervision  their  volume  depends,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  national  hanking  law. 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  officers  of  the  national 
hanks  of  the  country. 

'1  here  are  ."i.ss;!  national  hanks  in  existence  and 
their  capital  forms  an  aggregate  of  $si>s,;;;.>s,i;,-,s. 
The  law  provides  that  any  national  bank  may  is- 
sue it-  notes  in  the  form  of  money  to  an  amount 
equal  to  its  capital.  There  could  be,  therefore, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  a  great  many 
more  than  the  present  $533,000,000  of  national  _ 

notes  if  th  of  national  hanks  found 

it  sufficiently  profitable  to  issue  their  notes  in  this 
form. 

In  order  that  this  kind  of  money  -hall  be  per- 
fectly secure  it  has  been  provided  that  each  na- 
tional hank  wishing  to  issue  notes  must  dcpo-.h 
with  the  Trea-ury  an  amount  of  I'nited  S 
Government  bonds  equal  to  the  notes  which  the 
bank  proposes  to  i- 

\\ 'believer  the  bills  are  worn  out  new  ones 
must  be  issued  in  their  place.  Therefore,  when- 
ever a  new  United  States  note  is  printed  il  mean- 
on  ly  that  some  other  note  of  the  same  kind  has 
been  worn  out  and  has  been  sent  into  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  exchanged  for  a  new  note.  The  Tre.is 
ary  has  no  power  to  i--ue  a  single  dollar  of  ad- 
ditional L'nited  States  notes.  It  can  only  ex- 
change new  one-  for  old  ones. 

There  remains  one  more  kind  of  money,  and 
that  a  comparatively  insignificant  amount — the 
Treasim  notes  of  is'iu.  There  are  less  than 
$'.1,000,000  of  them  now,  although  at  one  time 
there  were  Sl.Vi.onn.non.  They  were  issued  by  the 
Government  to  pay  for  silver  bullion  bought  dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  law  was  in  force  which 
nrovicled  that  the  Government  should  purchase 
l.oUii.iioo  ounces  of  bullion  each  month.  Silver 
.certificates  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Treasury 
notes  retired  as  rapidly  as  the  bullion  was  coined. 

With  all  the  activity  of  the  -Bureau  of  F.ngrav- 
ing  and  Printing  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  said  that  nearly  all  the  work  is  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  clean  and  fresh  our  supply  of 
paper  money. 

Xo  additions  to  the  outstanding  United  States 
notes  or  Trca-urv  notes  may  be  made.  Xo  new- 
gold  certificates  or  silver  certificates  can  be  print- 
ed except  in  exchange  for  gold  'and  silver  coin 
placed  in  the  (iovernment  vault.  The  onlv  really 
new  money  that  can  be  printed,  therefore,  i-  na- 
tional bank  not<  • 

'I  he  snpnlv  of  national  bank  notes  is  subject  to] 
the  provision  that  the  Ivink  asking  for  them  mu-t 
deposit    Government   bonds   equal   to   the   amount 
'of   notes    received.      'I  here    is.    therefore,    nothing 
like  creation   of  moiicv   value   in   all   the   printing 
that  the  bureau   doe-.      In   the  main    it   is   simply 
putting   in   convenient    form   value   that  the   G  >\ 
ernment  holds  in  its  vaults. 

Active  as  are  the  presses  in  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing,  thev  furni-h  only  part  of 
the  stream  of  fresh  money.  There  are  co 
mints  at  Philadelphia,  Xew  (  (rleans  and  San 
Francisco.  In  11)04  th£  presses  of  the  three  mints 
stamped  out  more  than  1:;.1  Min.iHin  pieces  of  mon- 

.   in   value  amounting  to  $350,781,000. 

In  our  present  coinage  there  arc  four  denomi- 
nation- of  gold  coin-  struck  and  a  like  numb 
silver  coins.     In  the  min  ;e  there  are  two 

piece-    onlv.    the    pennv    and    the    live   cent 
'I  he  half-dimes  and  the  twenty  cent  nieces  are  no 
longer   coined,    nor   arc'   the    gold    dollars    and    the 
dollar  pieces,  all  of  which   in   former  years 
!   in  small  amount-.     In  value  about 
three-fourths   of  th  is   gold. 

\Ye  have  in  the  I'nited  Stale-  whit  is  known 
as  iree  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold.  Standard 
•/old  bullion  may  he  deposited  at  the  mints  by 
any  person,  in  anv  amount,  and  will  he  . 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dep  i-itor  without  charge 
for  th< 

If  "standard  bullion"  is  taken  to  (he  mint  -that 
is  to  -ay.  if  it  is  in  just  the  proportion  of  pure 
gold  and  copper  allov  that  is  used  in  making  our 


gold  coins — the  person  taking  the  gold  to  the 
mint  will  receive  back  exactly  as  man)'  ounces 
and -grains  in  the  form  of  stamped  coins  as  he 
took  the  mint,  and  there  will  be  no  charge  made 
by  the  Government  for  turning  the  bullion  into 
Standard  gold  is  nine  hundred  parts  pure 
gold  and  one  hundred  parts  copper  alloy.  If  the 
gold  which  is  taken  to  the  mint  must  be  refined 
and  base  metals  eliminated,  there  i-  a  charge  for 
that  operation  which  varies  with  the  actual  ex- 
penses. 

The  production  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  the 
United  Stales  amounted  in  11)0-1  to  $80,500,000.  A 
large  amotitn  of  gold  which  is  brought  to  the 
mints  is  refined  until  it  is  standard  bullion,  and  is 
then  melted  into  bars  with  the  exact  weight  and 
linene-s  stamped  upon  each  bar. 

When  gold  is  wanted  for  export  it  is  usual  to 
obtain  bars  and  ship  the  gold  in  that  form,  rather 
than  to  ship  our  coined  money.  A  large  amount 
of  coin  is  shipped,  but  there  is  always  a  small 
loss  ill  doing  that,  as  the  piece-  are  Usually  worn 
more  or  less,  and  will  not  weigh  exactly  as  many 
runces  and  grain-  a-  when  new. 

The  stamp  of  the  mint  add-  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  gold.  At  sonic  season-  we  import 
large  amount  of  Id  which  is  brought  to  the 
the  form  of  coins  of  Great  Britain.  France  or 
other  European  countries,  and  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  bar  gold.  In  whatever  form  it  come-,  I'L 
is  taken  by  the  importers  to  the  assay  office,  and 
is  melted  down  and  carefully  a-.-ayed. 

The  per-oii  bringing  it  will  receive  gold  coin 
in  return  in  the  same  way  that  he  would  if  it 
were  new  gold  which  had  been  brought  directly 
from  the  mine;  or  if  he  wishes  he  may,  and 
usually  does,  receive  gold  ccrtiiicai 

oine  lime  the  (iovernment  coined  from  ten 
to  twenty  million  silver  dollars  a  year.  They  were 
coined  from  bullion  which  was  purchased  under 
the  law  passed  in  isnn,  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  4..">no.non  ounces  of  silver  bullion  each  month. 

All  the  production  of  our  own  mines  and  all 
liic  gold  which  we  might  import  in  the  settlement 
of  trade  balances  can  be  converted  into  gold  coin. 
Bui  we  depend  mostly  on  gold  from  our  own 
mine-,  for  notwithstanding  enormous  sales  of  our 
products  and  manufactures  abroad,  we  retain  per- 
manently little  gold  in  settlement  of  the  great 
trade  balances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  ex- 
ported about  $40,000,000  more  gold  than  we  have 
inmorted  since  1Mir,. 

The -year  ]00:i-04  was  the  banner  year  in  the 
history  of  our  mints.  The  gold  coined  in  1904 

amounted   to   $233,000, I.      Of  course  the   larger 

part  of  this  great  sum  was  from  bullion  accumu- 
lated  in   previous  y.  a 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  remember 
in  studying  ah  >nt  sources  of  the  supply  of  money 
i-  that  real  monev  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  cre- 
ated merely  bv  running  Government  presses,  and 
that  not  a  new  dollar  coines  into  the  circulation 
of  the  countrv  which  has  not  corresponding  value 
behind  it. 
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I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or  Business 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  LOCATED 

Properties    and     Business    of    all    kinds    sold 

"iiieklv    for    cash    ill    all    parts    of    the    United 

Don't    wait.      \Yritc    imlav    describing 

what   you   have   lo   sell   and   give   cash   price   on 

same. 

If    You    Want    to    Buy 

any  kind  of  Business  or  Real    Estate  anywhere, 
at    any   price,    write   im-_yonr    requirements.      I 

can   save  yon    lime   and   money. 

DAVID    P.   TAFF, 

The  Land  Man, 

415   Kansas  A"?nue, 
TOPEKA,   KANSAS. 
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MICHIGAN    POWER   STREAMS. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  greatest  transformation 
•ever  wrought  in  western  Michigan  by  anv  set  of 
men  in  the  same  length  of  time,  yon  should  visit 

if  Croton  and  witness  the  erection  of  the  second  of 

|jvthe  big  dams  by  which  the  Grand  Rapids-Muske- 
guii  IW-er  Company  propose  to  control  the  power 

•of  the  Big  and  Little  Muskegon  rivers,  and  which 
will  generate  enough  electrical  energy  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  nearly  every  manufacturing  indus- 
try, and  light  the  cities  and  towns  in  that  part 
of  the  state,  says  the  Howard  City  Record. 

The  first  of  the  dams  erected  by  this  company 
is  carrying  power  into  Grand  Rapids  and  Mus- 
kegon, and  is  furnishing  the  current  by  which  the 
Grand  Rapids,  Grand  Haven  &  Muskegon  and 
the  Grand  Rapids,  Lake  Michigan  &  Chicago  in- 
terurbans  are  operating. 

1  he  contract  calls  for  the  completion  of  the 
dam  at  Croton  by  February  next,  but  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  second  power  plant  will  be  in 
operation  in  so  short  a  time.  An  army  of  men 
'.is  at  work,  however,  and  work  is  being  pushed 

'  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  company  has  a  mar- 
ket waiting  for  the  additional  power  to  be  gen- 
erated at  the  new  dam. 

At  Croton  the  most  optimistic  of  men  would 
see  much  to  inspire  them.  It  is  here  that  the 

iteiajestic  Big  and  Little  Muskegon  join  forces. 
For  JO  years  these  streams  were  used  solely  to 
float  logs  to  the  mills  at  Muskegon,  but  the 
wealth  of  timber  that  they  floated  in  the  half- 
century  will  be  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the  riches  that 
will  be  derived  from  the  harnessing  of  the  en- 
ergy of  the  two  streams.  Thousands  have  de- 
plored the  loss  of  the  lumber  industry  along  the 
.'yon  rivers,  and  many  have  remarked  upon 
its  possibilities  as  a  generator  of  power,  but  it 
remained  fur  the  Erwin  brothers,  of  Muskegon, 
to  make  the  attempt  to  develop  this  wonderful 
power.  It  is  questioned  sometimes  whether  they 
at  tir^t  realized  the  stupendous  possibilities  of  the 
project  they  were  undertaking.  It  was  about 

'  three  year-  ago  that  they  began  acquiring  flow- 
rights  on  both  streams.  They  realized  early 
that  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  the  scheme 
and  make  the  proposition  attractive  to  capitalists 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  practically  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  water  rights.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore ambitious  capitalists  also  -iw  the  possibilities 
of  the  I'.rwins'  scheme  for  developing  the  power 
of  the  rivers  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  merry 
•though  quiet  scrap  between  two  factions  of  mon- 
eyed men  to  gain  control.  Finallv  the  Erwins, 
aided  by  Grand  Rapids  representative":  of  the 
>n  company,  were  victorious  over  those  in- 
tcivsts  represented  by  the  veteran  William  T. 
Hess  and  other  Grand  Rapids  capitalists,  and  the 
latter  retired  from  the  scene. 

Xext  came  the  real  work,  that  of  interesting 
eastern  capitalists  in  the  project.  This  was  ac- 
complished and  the  Grand  Rapids-Muskegon 
Power  Company  was  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  of  which  $700,001)  was  preferred  stock. 
A  bond  is-iie  of  .'>:,, nno.iioo  was  authorized.  July 

~15,  l!)0.->.  the  capital  was  doubled,  and  the  $2.000,- 
000  is   equally  divided  between  common   and  pre- 
ferred.    Xone  of  this  stock  is  on  the  market. 
1 'am  No.  1  was  completed  and  the  power  plant 

wvas  put  into  operation  early  this  year.  The  de- 
mand for  power  was  so  great  that  its  capacity  of 
C.OOo  h.  p.  was  quickly  exhausted,  and  it  was 
decided  to  begin  work  immediatelv  on  dam  No. 
2,  n  site  ju~t  below  the  confluence  of  the  Big  and 
Little  Muskegon  rivers  being  chosen  for  its  erec- 
tion. As  the  river  winds  about  it  develops  a  cur- 
rent very  swift  at  the  place  where  the  dam  is 
"icing  constructed.  A  new  channel  has  been  cut 
.nd  is  ready  for  the  roaring  river  to  be  let  into 

"in  as  the  wheels  arc  ready. 
The  dam  proper  will  be  400  feet  in  length,  with 
retaining  wall  extending  to  the  east  bank  of 
he  stream,  which  will  add  another  300  feet  to 
he  huge  structure,  making  it  the  third  largest 
'am  in  Michigan.  The  Croton  dam  will  develop 
2,000  horse  power.  The  company  owns  five 
liles  of  its  own  railway,  connecting  with  the 
-"ere  Marquctte  at  Croton  Junction  on  the  line 
>elwccn  Xewaygo  and  White  Cloud.  One  loco- 


motive and  about  fifty  freight  cars  arc  in  use  on 
the  short  line. 

Electricity  runs  everything  at  the  dam.  Pile 
drivers,  cement  mixers,  pumps  for  furnishing 
water  for  all  the  company's  buildings,  band  saws, 
rip  saws,  grindstones,  etc.,  are  all  driven  by  the 
Muskegon's  electrical  energy.  One  feature  that 
impresses  every  visitor  to  the  dam  and  gives  one 
a  foresight  of  the  convertibility  of  electricity  to 
everyday  uses  on  the  farm  and  everywhere  else 
as  soon  as  the  rapidly  approaching  new  era 
dawns,  is  the  presence  of  perhaps  two  dozen  small 
motors  mounted  on  skids  and  scattered  around 
the  whole  "diggings,"  some  in  use  and  some  not. 
\Vhcn  a  new  location  is  sought  all  there  is  to  it 
is  to  hitch  a  team  to  the  "boat,"  haul  the  machine 
to  where  it  is  needed,  attach  the  wires  and  set 
the  current  at  work.  This  greatly  reduces  the 
cost  of  operations  in  building  the  dam. 

The  dam  will  be  50  feet  high  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  when  completed  it  is  figured  will 
have  a  40-foot  head  of  water.  There  will  be  eight 
gigantic  turbine  wheels,  six  immense  gates,  eight 
piers  and  a  ''beartrap." 

A  third  darn  will  probably  be  erected  at  Davis, 
further  down  the  river,  it  being  expected  that 
about  '6,000  horse  power  will  be  secured  there. 

The  possibility  for  small  towns  being  supplied 
with  power  from  this  series  of  dams  is  thought  to 
be  good  after  two  or  three  years  when  all  the 
dams  are  built  and  the  pimit  of  power  needed  in 
adjoining  big  cities  is  supplied. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the     "State    Review'' 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 
jestic Bldg..  Detroit. 

BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
'.}•>:,  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Earned  St.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


The  Boyne  River  Power  Company  is  doing 
some  preliminary  work  on  its  dam  on  the  Boyne 
river,  which  will  be  located  about  three  miles 
above  Boyne  City.  The  site  of  the  dam  is  an 
ideal  one  from  a  power  standpoint,  as  here  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  high  and  the  current  swift. 
The  length  of  the  dam  will  be  about  800  feet, 
stretching  from  the  highest  point  on  one  bank  to 
the  other.  Steel  piles,  25  feet  long  and  a  foot  in 
width,  mortised  into  each  other,  will  be  driven 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  dam  below  the 
level  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  is  being  done 
to  prevent  water  escaping  through  beneath  the 
dam.  Over  this  a  concrete  wall,  seven  feet  thick 
at  the  base  and  tapering  up  25  feet  to  a  thickness 
of  two  feet,  will  be  built  the  entire  800  feet  in 
length.  From  the  north  side  of  the  dam  a  pipe 
i  feet  in  diameter  and  74  feet  long  will  con- 
vey the  water  to  the  power  house.  There  the 
water  after  being  used  will  fall  into  a  reservoir 
to  be  excavated  of  sufficient  depth  to  act  as  a 
cushion  and  prevent  a  strong  current  being 
formed  and  wearing  away  the  base  of  the  dam. 
Below  the  dam  the  river  will  be  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  eight  feet  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  so  as  to  make  a  fall  of  about  34  feet  all' fold, 
the  river  below  the  dam  acting  as  a  syphon. 

Between  the  flume  and  the  present  course  of 
the  river  a  shute  to  carry  off  the  overflow  of  wa- 
ter will  be  constructed  of  cement  the  full  length. 
In  this  the  concrete  will  be  lined  with  bars  of 
iron  so  as  to  prevent  the  cement  from  giving 
away  and  cracking  and  causing  a  leak  in  the 
structure. 

The  company  expects  to -develop  continuously 
400-horsepower  from  this  dam. 

The  Pmyne  River  Power  Company  w'as  incor- 
porated last  September  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100.000.  The  officers  are:  President,  E.  A. 
Stowe ;  vice-president,  A.  S.  Musselman ;  secre- 
tary, C.  C.  Folmer;  treasurer  and  manager,  F.  C. 
Miller. 

The  company  now  own  0-10  acres  along  the 
Boyne  river.  The  contract  calls  for  the  comple- 
tion cif  the  dam  by  August  1,  l'.)07.  With  the 
exception  of  putting  down  the  steel  piles,  no  ac- 
tive work  will  lie  done  until  spring. 

The  power  plant  when  completed,  will  mean 
much  for  the  future  of  Boyne  City,  and  will 
prove  a  strong  factor  in  the  future  growth  of  that 
city. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 

•  with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured: 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  ishire  st.,  Boston. 


Real  Estate. 


$1.00 

per  year 


91.00 

per  year 


State  Jftetmur 


GENTLEMAN'S  country  home  of  near  30  acres 
in  Bloomfield  hills,  on  Orchard  Lake  gravel 
road,  near  Pontiac;  10  minutes'  walk  to  electric 
cars  to  Detroit ;  solid  brick,  12  rooms,  with 
every  modern,  up-to-date  city  convenience;  can 
be  occupied  winter  and  summer ;  on  high  ele- 
vation ;  splendid  drainage ;  close  to  bank  of 
beautiful  lake;  orchard,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  in 
season;  other  buildings;  a  delightful,  restful 
and  retired  home  to  one  'able  to  buy  such  a 
home.  Price  $16,000.  HOOD,  27  and  28  Cleland 
bldg.,  Detroit. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,. part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  1^2  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  of  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tcnn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


Agents  Wanted. 


A  GOOD  subscription  agent  wanted  in  every  town 
in  Michigan  for  the  State  Review.  Liberal 
commission..  State  Review,  1406  Majestic 
bldg.,  Detroit. 


Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  the  State  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  SECRETARY, 

615  Stevens  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  HELPFULNESS  OF  THE  SAVINGS  BANK 

The  best  help  is  that  which  helps  a  man  to  help  himself. 


Kent  County 
Savings  Bank 

Canal  and  Lyon  Sts.,      Grand  Rapids 

Money  loaned  on  Improved  city  real  estate. 
Branches,  East  End,  Charles  St.  and  Wealthy  Ave.;  West  Side,  Broadway  and  Leonard  St. 


Peoples 
Savings  Bank 

98  Monroe  Street 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Transacts  a  general 
banking  business 

Special  attention  given 
to  collections 

Assets  Over  Two 
Million  Dollars 

Capital  and  Surplus 
$150,000 


OFFICERS 

THOMAS  HEFFEKNAN,  President 

WILLIAM  <<LDEN  SMITH,  Vioe-Presideut 
SAMUEL  LEMON.  Vice-Presideut 
tJKOKGK  L.  Ll'THKH,  Cashier 
M.  1>.  HOGK8TEGKK,  Ass't  Casqier 


»1.00 
per  year 


peryw 


gtate  $;  fried) 


If  You  Want  Results 

ADVERTISE  IN 


THE  STATE  REVIEW 


Vol.  3.     No.  10. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  APRIL,  1907. 


Price  10  Cents 


A  Farm  Woodlot. 


MICHIGAN   ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


^ 


Michigan 


Roads  §nd  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 


UiiZhm 

^^wWVPK"1 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN,  APRIL,  1907. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 


W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  V ice-President ;   C.   C.    Rosenbury,   Bay  City,   Second! 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Mines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:      Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,    Detroit;    Frank    F.    Rogers,    Lansing;    W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


DIGEST  OF  MICHIGAN'S  CON- 
DITIONS AND  ROAD  LAWS. 

1.  Area,  .">s,ui5  square  miles. 

2.  Population.    2. :>:!<),()  I G.      Census    of    1904. 

3.  Miles    of    highway.    (17,079. 

4.  GEOLOGICAL     FKATURKS     RELAT- 

IXG  TO  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION: 

a.  Configuration,   rolling  and   hilly. 

b.  niniatc.    average    annual    precipita- 

tion. 24-:!0  inches.   Winter  temper- 
atures,  severe. 

c.  Supply     of    road    material. — Fairly 

abundant    and    well    distributed. 

5.  GENERAL    SYSTKM    OF    ROAD    AD- 

MI  NSTKATH  >N  : 

The  township  system  is  in  force  generally 
in  Michigan.  Hach  township  is  divided  into 
road  districts. 

Tile  amount  of  road  tax  to  lie  levied  is 
voted  annually  at  the  township  meeting,  and 
the  electors  (voters)  decide  how  much  shall 
be  paid  in  money,  not  to  exceed  1-2  of  1  per 
cent,  and  how  much  in  labor,  not  to  exceed  1 
per  cent.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax.  Townships 
may  abolish  the  statute  labor  law  and  collect 
all  road  taxes  in  cash. 

Some  counties  of  .Michigan  have  passed 
from  the  township  to  the  criunty  system, 
which  permits  of  raising  2  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar. In  these  counties,  the  leading  roads  of 
the  county  are  in  charge  of  the  county  road 
commissioners,  but  all  less  important  roads 
arc  left  in  care  of  the  townships. 

0.  DATK      OF      FIRST       LEGISLATION 

CREATING    A     STATIC    HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENT: 

In  1901,  the  legislature  of  Michigan  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate road  conditions  in  Michigan,  and  rec- 
ommend a  plan  for  a  general  system  of  high- 
way improvement.  The  final  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation thus  set  on  foot,  was  the  passage 
of  a  law  establishing  the  office  of  State  High- 
way Commissioner.  This  law  took  effect  July 
1,  1905. 

7.  PRKSF.NT  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
STATIC  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT: 

The  work  in  Michigan  is  in  charge  of  the 
State  Highway  Commissioner,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  commissioner  may  appoint  as  an  as- 
sistant, a  deputy,  who  .shall  be  a  competent 


civil  engineer.  The  necessary  office  force  is 
employed  by  the  commissioner. 

8.  DUTIES  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT: 

The  duties  of  the  commissioner  include  the 
investigation  of  existing  conditions,  and  of 
means  and  methods  of  improving  them;  the 
dissemination  of  information  concerning  high- 
way of  improvement;  and  the  preparation  of 
maps,  plans,  specifications,  etc. 

The  commissioner  has  under  his  control,  as 
described  under  No.  10,  the  money  paid  by 
the  state  as  "rewards." 

<).  DAT  1C  OF  FIRST  LEGISLATION  FOR 
STATE  AID: 

July  1,  1905. 

id.  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE 
STATIC  AID  LAW.  AND  METHOD 
OF  PROCEDURE  UNDER  THE 
LAW:  , 

The  following,  taken  from  section  9  of  the 
.Michigan  "state  reward  road  law,"  outlines 
the  manner  in  which  rewards  are  secured. 

"Whenever  any  township  shall  file  notice 
with  the  State  Highway  Department,  through 
its  township  board,  or  if  under  the  township 
sy-tcm.  the  township  commissioners  or  over- 
seers of  highways,  or  when  any  county  com- 
missioners in  counties  under  the  county  road 
law  shall  do  likewise,  notifying  the  depart- 
ment that  they  have  made  arrangements  to 
improve  a  mile  or  more  of  public  wagon  road 
by  building  a  clay-gravel,  a  gravel,  a  stone- 
gravel,  a  gravel-stone  or  a  macadam  road,  and 
ask  for  an  allotment  of  state  reward,  and  shall 
file  with  the  department  a  profile  of  the*  road 
to  be  improved,  made  out  by  a  competent  sur- 
veyor, and  make  application  for  cut-line  plan- 
and  general  specifications,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  to  enter 
such  application  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
received,  and  provided  there  arc  any  funds  in 
the  state  treasury  not  yet  allotted,  appropriat- 
ed for  state  reward  road.-,  be  shall  make  the 
allotment,  and  when  any  township  or  any 
county  has  built  a  mile  or  more  of  such  road 
as  is  hereinafter  described,  and  when  inspected 
by  the  State  Highway  Commissioner,  is  found 
to  be  up  to  the  required  standard,  he  shall 
verify  the  same  to  the  Auditor-General  of  the 
state,  who  shall  draw  a  warrant  upon  the  State 
Treasurer,  payable  to  the  proper  authorities 
,n  such  township  or  county  for  the  amount  of 
reward  due  them  for  the  class  of  and  amount 
of  road  built.1' 

Sec.  10  of  the  same  law  describes  the  five 
classes  of  roads,  for  the  construction  of  which 


rewards  are  paid.  Maximum  grade,  width, 
depth  and  character  of  surfacing  material  and 
method  of  construction  are  the  factors  on 
which  the  various  rewards  are  based.  The  re- 
wards paid  are  $250.  $500,  $750  and  $1,000  per 
mile,  the  amount  in  any  particular  case  de- 
pending on  which  class  of  road  is  built. 

11.  PROGRESS     MADE     IX     ROAD     IM- 

PROVEMENT SINCE  THE  DAT  1C 
OF  Til  1C  FIRST  ACT  (See  No.  9) 
AND  THE  AM  (HI  XT  OF  MONEY 
APPROPRIATED  FOR  THE  PUR- 
POSE: 

The  operation  of  the  Michigan  law  seems  to 
be  extremely  satisfactory.  The  Legislature 
appropriated  for  the  year  ending  July  :i().  iwiii. 
$30,000,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
!?(iO.<)(>0.  of  which  $10,000  each  year  was  for  the 
running  expenses  of  the  department  and  the 
balance  for  the  state  reward.  In  addition  to- 
appropriation  for  state  reward,  the  license  fees 
for  automobiles  go  into  the  state  reward  fund. 
Since  the  law  went  into  effect,  ninety-three 
miles  of  road  have  been  finished,  costing  about 
i':;in>. oo:>.  and  there  are  applications  on  tile  for 
over  :.'0()  miles  for  the  coming  year. 

12.  EMPLOYMENT     OF     CONVICT     LA- 

BOR IN  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
ROADS  OR  ROAD  MATERIAL. 

Counties  have  a  right  by  statute  to  set  coun- 
ty jail  prisoners  to  work  on  the  roads  or  to 
prepare  road  material  for  roads. 

The  legislature  of  1905  authorized  the  State 
Highway  Commissioner  by  a  joint  resolution 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  advisability  and., 
practicability  of  the  state  utilizing  convict  la- 
bor in  preparing  road  material,  and  report  to 
the  Legislature  of  I '.in;. 

HORATIO   S.    EARLE. 
State   Highway  Commissioner. 


Ask  Earle's  Assistance. 

Pontiac.   Mich..   April  :i.   T.MIT. 
State   Highway  Commissioner   Earle, 

Lansing.   Mich. 

Dear  Sir: — We  are  very  desirous  of  per-uad- 
ing  our  Hoard  of  Aldermen  to  employ  a  tirst- 
cla.-s  Highway  Commissioner  in  the  city,  (tin- 
streets  are  in  wretched  condition.  Nearly  all 
of  the  money  that  is  being  spent  is  wasted, 
simply  because  it  is  no  one's  business.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  send  some  good, 
bright  man  down  here  at  some  time  to  meet 
the  Aldermen,  and  help  us  if  possible  to  do- 
something  for  the  cause  of  good  roads. 
Yours  very  truly, 

WELCH   MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


WAYNE  COUNTY   ROADS, 

Roads  in  Dearborn  and  Springwells  Township. 


State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  standing  in  the  ruts  of  Wayne 
•County's  (Good  Enough?)  roads.  Jim  Pound  said  "The  roads  of  Wayne 
•county  are  good  enough."  before  the  council  committee.  He  spoke  for 
.\Ia\or  Thompson  and  others. 


Detroit  holds  out  a  great  inducement  to  farmers  to  stay  away  from 
Detroit  and  buy  their  goods  of  the  Chicago  mail  order  houses. 

Woodhouse  cigar  and  tobacco  wagon  and  other  teams  turn  into  the 
fields  to  avoid  being  drowned  in  the  roads  leading  into  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Kalkaska  county  has  good  roads  and  has  a  valuation  of  less  than 
four  millions,  Wayne  county  has  a  hundred  times  more  valuation  and 
a  hundred  times  worse  roads. 


Michigan 

State,  Highway 

Department 

Wayne    County    roads,   as   they   arc   and    ever    shall   be   provided    Mayor 
Thompson  has   his  way. 


'icmgen^ 

Highway 


De-partmenf' 


As   Wayne   county    roads    shall   be   if    State    Highway    Commissioner 
Earle   has  his   way. 


Washington  Was  for  Good  Roads. 

(ienrge  Washington,  in  addition  to  being  the 
'Father  of  the  Country,"  was  also  the  father 
of  the  good  roads  movement  in  the  United 
Stales.  He  began  the  advocacy  of  good  roads 
as  far  back  as  17(i().  and  he  never  ceased  to 
urge  the  building  of  good  roads.  He  blazed 
trail  for  one  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio, 
•and  Hoisted  in  the  building  of  what  was 
known  as  Kraddock's  road.  In  1802,  three 
years  after  Washington's  death,  congress 
pas-ed  a  succession  of  laws  looking  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  young  nation's  highways,  es- 
pecially those  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  Ohio 
valley  region. 

Accordingly,  the  first  stone  road  was  built: 
it  was  known  as  the  National  road,  and 
stretched  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Potomac,  to  the  upper  Ohio. 
It  was  extended  onward  to  Columbus,  O.,  In- 


dianapolis,  Terre    Haute,    and    Vandalia,   then 
the  capital  of  Illinois. 

West  of  Wheeling,  a  less  expensive  method 
than  that  of  crushed  stone  was  used.  In  1821 
the  construction  westward  was  stopped,  owing 
to  political  opposition.  For  many  years  the 
government  kept  the  road  in  shape,  but  grad- 
ually it  was  relinquished  to  state  and  county 
control.  It  is  now,  west  of  Wheeling,  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  road,  but  the  east  sec- 
tion remains  a  fine,  wide,  crushed  stone  thor- 
oughfare. 


Jackson's   Stone   Supply. 

W.  1"  .Ward,  of  Jackson,  says  that  the  lime 
rock  beds  in  Jackson  county  will  yield  from 
li.ooo.ooo  to  0,000,000  cubic  yards  of  crushed 
stone,  which  would  furnish  enough  crushed 
stone  for  every  street  in  Jackson  county. 


There  are  also  immense  beds  of  gravel  that 
ought  to  be  used  when  only  a  short  haul  to 
the  road. 

The  city  ought  to  purchase  a  quarry  and  a 
crusher,  the  cost  of  which  would  not  exceed 
$10,000,  in  order  to  get  their  stone  crushed  by 
convict  labor. 

The  state  could  erect  a  temporary  building, 
one  to  accommodate,  say  twenty-five  men,  to 
begin  with.  As  the  quarry  would  not  last  to 
exceed  five  years,  the  building  should  be  so 
planned  that  it  could  be  removed  and  set  up 
at  the  next  quarry.  The  total  expense  to  the 
state  would  he  less  than  $10,000. 


There  is  need  for  a  great  deal  of  good  roads 
work  in  Branch  county,  and  in  Clinton  county 
as  well.  This  spring  the  roads  leading  out  of 
Coldwater  and  those  leading  out  of  St.  Johns 
have  been  almost  impassable. 
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Road  Work  by  Convicts. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by 
a  jailor  in  Virginia  to  the  manager  of  a  con- 
vict road  force  in  that  state,  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  convicts  themselves  prefer 
working  on  the  roads  to  sitting  idle  around 
the  jails,  or  to  working  inside. 

"You  will  notice  that  where  your  order  calls 
for  live  men.  1  send  you  six.  Number  six  is 
Woodrow  Harris.  Woodrow  Harris  came  to 
us  after  your  requisition  was  in  hand  and 
after  T  had  sent  you  my  list.  You'll  have  to 
take  Woodrow  Harris.  He  won't  stay  here. 
When  the  gang  of  five  were  leaving  us  to  go 
to  you,  Woodrow  kl-ked  up  such  an  infernal 
row  about  being  left  behind  that  we  just  had 
to  let  him  go.  He  has  been  with  you  before, 
and  he  says  you  treat  him  O.  K.  He  said  if 
we  didn't  let  him  go  to  the  convict  camp,  he 
would  kick  holes  in  the  jail.  We  don't  want 
any  holes  kicked  in  this  jail,  so  we  have  let 
Woodrow  go,  and  be  doggoned  to  him." 

Harris'     sentiments     were     rythmically     ex- 
pressed  by   R.    M.   Johnson,  who  is  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  road  force,  in  the 
following  lines: 
"Oh,  take  me  back  to  the  convict  camp, 

Put  me  to  work  on  the  grade; 
I  like  the  scent  uf  the  canvas  tent 

And  the  bunk  the  sergeant  made. 
Just  take  me  out  of  the  pesky  jail 

To  the  cam]),  and  God's  fresh  air; 
'\Vay  from  this  shack  where  the  small  ''gray- 
back" 

Skidoos  through  my  uncut  hair. 

"Oh,  take  me  back  to  the  dining  tent, 

To  feed  with  the  bunch  again; 
Where  every  man  gets  a  well-filled  pan 

And  eats  till  he  gets  a  pain. 
Give  me  a  suit  of  Kentucky  jeans, 

The  same  u-  you  did  before, 
And  I'll  serve  my  time  without  a  whine, 

And  chip  in  a  few  months  more. 

•'Take  me  back  to  the  village  of  tents, 

I'm  sick  of  the  prison  cell; 
I'm  an  old  hobo  and  I  think  I  know 

When  I  strike  a  good  hotel. 
Please  send  me  back  today,  if  you  can, 

Just  forget  about  your  fee; 
I  have  been  there  once  and  served  six  months, 

And  the  road  man's  jail  suits  me." 

Ionia  State  Reward  Roads. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  three  state  reward 
roads  out  of  Belding  this  season,  as  follows: 
One  from  the  city  limits  on  the  state  road, 
running  east  to  Green's  church  in  Orleans; 
the  second  from  the  city  limits  on  the. state 
road,  running  west  through  Cook's  Corners 
one  mile,  and  the  third  from  the  city  limits  ai 
the  Demorest  Corners,  running  west  to  the 
Calkins'  or  Divine  Corners,  north  to  Shaw- 
Corners,  west  to  Beardslee's,  and  thence  north 
to  the  county  line.  Gco.  W.  Ellis,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  agreed  to  give  toward  the  first 
mile  of  the  Greenville  road  $1.000,  for  the  sec- 
ond mile  $500,  and  for  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  miles  $100  per  mile.  A.  N.  Belding,  of 
•  Rockville,  Conn.,  pledged  $100  per  mile  for  all 
the  roads  macadamized  running  out  of  the 
city.  W.  D.  Hall  guaranteed  sufficient  stone 
for  construction  to  be  delivered  along  the  line 
of  the  road  running  from  Belding  to  the  coun- 
ty line  between  Montcalm  and  Ionia  counties. 
Brinton  F.  Hall  subscribed  $300  per  mile  to- 
ward the  Orleans  road,  and  E.  E.  Jenks  will 
give  $50  toward  the  Cook's  Corners  road. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter  con- 
sists of  Brinton  F.  Hall,  W.  L.  Reeves  and  W. 
D.  Hall.  

Good  Roads  Cause  Prospers. 

S.  S.  Bailey,  of  Grand  Rapids,  says:' 
"The  good  roads  cause  is  prospering  as 
never  before  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  U"ion. 
All  the  states  are  increasing  their  appropria- 
tion for  the  betterment  of  the  highways.  ^Ex- 
perience shows  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.  The 


people  all  over  the  nation  are  anxious  for  bet- 
ter highways,  and  are  becoming  reconciled  for 
taxes  for  their  improvement.  The  general 
government  w:ill  soon  give  aid  to  the  states. 
Our  state  is  getting  to  the  front  with  rapid 
strides.  After  long  delay  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated and  an  able  man  has  been  appointed 
as  State  Highway  Commissioner  to  see  that 
the  funds  shall  be  wisely  expended. 

"The  right  man  has  been  found  to  take  up  the 
work  and  carry  it  forward  to  success.  H.  S. 
Earle,  State  Highway  Commissioner,  knows 
no  such  thing  as  failure,  and  so  long  as  he 
has  charge  of  the  work,  ably  assisted  by  En- 
gineer Rogers,  we  are  assured  that  the  good 
cause  will  prosper  and  success  is  certain.  Mich-  ; 
igan  is  rich  in  the  proper  material  for  surfac- 
ing such  roads  as  shall  be  properly  drained 
and  graded.  Experience  has  found  the  proper 
appliances  for  carrying  forward  the  work  at 
greatly  reduced  cost. 

"The    good   roads   people    have   great   cause 
for  rejoicing  at  the  bright  prospects  for  good 
roads  in  the  near  future.    As  an  early  advocate 
for  good  roads  I  feel  like  repeating  with  em- 
phasis what  I  said  in  the  few  closing  remarks 
1   made  at   Buffalo  at  the   Pan-American,  sub- 
stantially as  follows:    'The  good  roads  cause  is 
prospering  as  never  before  and  is  coming  with  \ 
rapid  strides.     In  the  distance,  in  the  morning 
light  we   can  see  it  coming  with  rapid   move-  I 
ment.     Coming,  too,  on  wheels  that  glide  along  | 
safely,  smoothly  and  swiftly  on  the  improved 
highways  of  the  nation.'" 


Road  Tax  Bill. 


Senator  Ely's  cash  road-tax  bill  was  re- 
ported out  favorably  by  the  Senate  Taxation 
Committee,  and  Highway  Commissioner  Earle 
is  elated  thereat. 

The  salient  features  of  this  bill  arc: 

1.  No  more  working  out  taxes,  and  no  more 
cider  conventions  under  shade  tree-. 

2.  Cash    tax,    divided    into    two    funds,    one 
raised  on  all  property  outside  of  incorporated 
villages  for  road  repairs  and  must  be  expended 
on   roads  benefitting  property  taxed,  the  other 
fund,  a  highway  improvement   fund   raised  on 
all  property  in  the  township,  including  the  vil- 
lages,   which    can    be    used    as    the    township 
board    may    direct    in    improving    bridges    and 
highways  in  any  part  of  the  township. 

3.  A   cut  in  taxes  of  :!3%  per  cent.     While 
it   has    been   possible    to    levy   a   tax    of    1    per 
cent  statute  labor  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in 
cash,    this    bill    cuts    off    one-third,    making    it 
possible  only  to  levy  one-half  of  1  per  cent  foi 
road  repair  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  per- 
manent   improvement,    but    it    is    conceded    by 
everybody  that  with  cash  the  township   high- 
way   commissioner   will    be    able    to    do    three 
times    as    much    good    as    with    the    work    tax 
plan. 

4.  The    .township    highway    commissioner  s 
wages  are  raised  to  $2  a  day,  and  may  be  more 
if  the  township  board  decides. 

5.  The     township     highway     commissioner 
and   one   overseer  of  highways   constitute   the 
road  department  of  the  township,  and  there  is 
but  one  district. 

Tuscola's    Highways. 

Tuscola.  at  its  township  meeting,  voted  to 
purchase  two  acres  of  gravel  land  at  $300  an 
acre,  and  it  is  expected  that  will  be  used  on  the 
roads  of  the  township. 

The  township  of  Aimer  voted  a  two  mill  tax 
to  be  used  to  build  good  roads  in  that  town- 
ship. 

By  a  vote  of  201  to  50  the  township  of  Elm- 
wood  voted  in  favor  of  a  good  roads  proposi- 
tion. 

F.llington  also  fell  into  line  and  will  make  a 
start  this  year  in  the  improvement  of  its  high- 
ways. 

Arbela  voted  down  the  proposition  to  ex- 
tend the  Millington  gravel  road. 

Contracts  will  shortly  be  closed  for  the 
building  of  the  first  mile  of  stone  road  to  be 
constructed  out  of  Caro,  Tuscola  county.  It 


is  expected  that  as  soon  as  this  mile  of  road 
is  completed  other  roads  in  the  vicinity  will 
immediately  be  improved.  It  is  the  hope  of 
Caro  people  that  within  a  few  years  every 
highway  in  Tuscola  county  will  be  a  state  re- 
ward road. 

Cass  City  was  the  leader  in  the  good  roads 
movement  in  Tuscola  county,  and  last  year  a 
mile  of  stone  road  was  built  on  a  highway  run- 
ning out  of  that  village.  Much  of  the  road 
was  built  through  a  swamp  district,  through 
which  loads  could  not  be  hauled  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  stone  road  has  en- 
tirely changed  this  condition  of  affairs.  The 
road"  has  transformed  the  possibilities  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  it  and  greatly  reduced  the 
cost  of  produce  to  the  farmers  as  it  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  elevators  at  Cass  City.  Other  sec- 
tions 'of  road  have  been  built  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  the  interesting  part  of  it  is  that  now 
the  farmers,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  :" v  more  anxious  for  the  continuance  of. 
the  work  than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

$250,000  for  Good  Roads. 

A  total  of  $280,000  is  asked  for  the  cause  ol 
good  roads  in  Michigan  the  ensuing  two  years. 
The  department  has  been  in  existence  two 
years  and  $90,000  was  experimentally  appro- 
priated. Senator  Ely,  father  of  the  good  road- 
law,  introduced  the  bill  for  the  next  appripri- 
ation.  It  carries  $100,000  the  first  year  and 
$1. MI. 000  the  second,  to  be  paid  out  in  reward- 
to  townships  constructing  new  roads,  and  in 
addition,  $15,000  a  year  for  the  expenses  of" 
the  department.  Commissioner  Earle  has  sent 
Senator  Ely  a  letter  showing  that  with  appli- 
cations already  tiled  and  an  estimate  of  tlio>e 
to  be  filed  for  rewards  during  the  present  year, 
$171.01)0  would  be  needed  the  first  year  alone 
if  all  demands  were  satisfied. 

Prison   Rock  Crushing  Plant. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Farle's  plan 
to  have  a  penitentiary  built  in  the  Lake  Super- 
ior trap  rock  district,  where  convicts  can  be 
employed  in  crushing  rock  for  building  good 
roads  throughout  the  state,  has  been  started 
on  its  way.  A  bill  carrying  an  appropriation 
of  $-'00.000  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  penitentiary  at  Bete 
Grise,  where  200  acres  of  land  has  been  offered 
the  state  free,  erect  a  quarry,  rock  crushing 
machinery  and  dock  facilities,  and  employ 
about  100  of  the  convicts  from  the  other 
prisons  on  the  contract  system. 

The    plan    is    to    sell    the    crushed    rock    to- 
municipalities    for    50    cents   per    ton,   and    the 
claim    is    that    the     institution     will     be    self- 
supporting. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Cadillac  is. 
formulating  a  plan  whereby  it  hopes  to  greatly 
improve  the  unpaved  streets  in  that  city.  The 
board  has  found  that  the  method  of  claying 
and  graveling  streets  was  not  only  expensive, 
but  unsatisfactory.  The  gravel  to  be  obtained 
is  poor,  the  clay  works  up  through  the  sand 
and  fine  gravel,  and  during  wet  weather  the 
streets  so  constructed  are  muddy  and  in  some 
cases  almost  impassable.  The  board  has  asked 
the  council  for  a  road  roller.  Slag  and  extra 
eoarsc  gravel  will  be  used  on  the  streets,  and 
the  board  expects  excellent  results. 

The  Agricultural  College  state  reward  road 
out  of  Lansing  has  practically  been  put  in 
shape  for  the  season  at  a  small  expense.  It  is 
the  intention  to  give  the  highway  a  coat  of  oil, 
which  will  make  it  dustless,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  finest  roads  in  the  state.  The  work  this 
spring  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lansing  Business  Men's  Association,  which  is 
still  in  charge  of  the  thoroughfare,  and  taking 
an  interest  in  its  condition.  E.  S.  Porter,  J.  E. 
Roe  and  Charles  Downey  was  the  committee 
in  whose  hands  the  road  was  placed.  Soon,  it 
is  expected,  the  highway  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  township  authorities. 
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SAWS  ARE  EATING 


1906,    shows    lumber,    manufactured,     150,460,243 


UP    THF    TIPIRPD      feet;    !ath>    Picces.    22,526,000;    shingles,    number, 
1C,     1  11  1DCK>  [29;962,250. 


What   is   known  as  the   Mackinaw  division  of 
the  Michigan  Central  railroad  and  its  predecessor 


The  largest  producer  was  the  estate  of  David 
Ward,  at  Deward,  its  output  being  32,800,000 
feet  of  pine;  1,500,000  hemlock,  and  242,000 


the    northern    division    of    the    Jackson,    Lansing  hardwood,    752,000   shingles,    6,945,000   lath.    Sail- 
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&  Saginaw  railroad,  traverse  the  most  prolific 
timber  producing  territory  in  the  state  of  Mich- 
igan, writes  E.  D.  Cowles,  in  the  Bay  City  Trib- 
une. Forty  years  ago  there  were  the  big  Ballou 


ing,  Hansen  &  Co.,  Grayling,  come  next  with 
pine. '  8,429,000  feet ;  hemlock,  12.672,000 ;  hard- 
wood, 6,980,000;  shingles,  4,075,000;  lath,  4,979- 
000.  The  other  producers  were :  Batchelor  Lum- 


mill  at  State  Road:  Morehouse  &  Co.  at  Stirling;  I llemlock    1,000,000,    hardwood    300,000,    slii 
•Cross,  Wright  &  Co.  and  O.  F.  Stanton  at  Gran-  3,000,000;     Boman     Lumber     Company,    Bo 


&  Co.,  and  Van  Etten,  Kaiser  &  Co.'s  saw  mills  |ber  Company,  West  Branch,  hemlock  3,500,000 
and  one  or  two  shingle  mills  at  Kawkawlin ;  I feet-  hardwood  550,000,  lath  780,000;  Mclll- 
there  was  the  Terry,  Seeley  &  Spencer  mill  at  jvenna-Kingsley  Lumber  Company,  Highwood), 
Terry  Station,  and  a  number  of  others.  In  1872  ;P'ne  231,000,  hemlock  214,000  hardwood  275,000; 
There  were  the  foregoing  and  the  F.  Gamble  |poan  Lumber  Company,  Nolan,  pine  125,000, 

shingles 
Boman- 

ton;  R.  G.~Horr,  Summit;  White  Feather  Lurri- !ville'  hemlock  500,000,  hardwood  l.OOo'oOO;  C.  C. 
ber  Co.  at  White  Feather;  Stevens  &  Graham,  | Bliss,  Butman,  hardwood  300,000;  N.  W.  Ogden, 
Deep  River;  John  Harbeck,  Pinconning;  John  I  Wild  wood,  hemlock  50,000,  hardwood  312,000; 
Lentz,  Pine  River;  W.  L.  Gordon,  Sterling;  T-  ^-  Douglas  &  Co.,  Lovells,  pine  770,386,  hem- 
Gorie  &  Carscallen,  Rifle  River;  M.  Hagerty  &  lock  471,929,  hardwood  1,568,920,  shingles  2,070,- 
Co.,  Greenwood;  Culver  &  Co.,  Culver;  Ogemaw  50°-  latl1  798,000;  Houghton  Lumber  Lake  Corn- 
Lumber  Co.,  Ogemaw;  Gilmour  &  Co ,  Ogemaw  !Pan-v'  Houghton  Lake;,  pine  200.000,  hemlock 
Witthauer,  Schuermann  &  Co.,  St.  Helens;  ,*00,000,  hardwood  400,000;  D.  Streator  &  Son, 
Wright,  Wells  &  Co.,  Bradford  Lake ;  Smith.  Estey,  pine  50,000,  hemlock  5,000,000,  hardwood 
Kelly  &  Dwight,  Otsego  Lake.  These  mills  at!400-000;  Humphrey  Brothers,  Gaylord,  pine  25,- 
that  time  were  cutting  from  50,000,000  to  80,- ^000-  hemlock  400,000,  hardwood  75,000;  Johan- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually.  Many  of  them  Ineshurg  Mfg.  Co.,  Johannesburg,  pine  168,000, 


were  either  destroyed  by  fire  or  went  out  of 
•  commission,  while  others  in  some  instances  took 
:their  places.  Later  when  the  railroad  had  been 


hemlock  3,550,000,  hardwood  8,487,000;  Michael- 
son  &  Hanson  Lumber  Co.,  Lewiston,  pine  267,- 
300,  hemlock  10,892,000,  hardwood  7,563,000, 


extended    to    Mackinaw    saw    and    shingle    mills  *«ngles   6,966,000,   lath  2,970,000;   Engel   Lumber 
were    erected    at    various    points.      Between    1875  I  Company,    Hargrove,    pine    350,000,    hemlock    2,- 

000,000,  hardwood  2,636,000;  Henry  Stevens 
Lumber  Co.,  Waters,  pine  400.000.  hesilock  7,000,- 
000.  hardwood  8,000,000;  L.  Cornell  Estate, 
Wolverine,  pine  101,000,  hemlock  3,368,000,  hard- 
wood 175.000,  lath  1,568,000;  L.  Jensen,  Sailing. 


and  1880  there  was  annually  manufactured  over 
100,000,000  feet  of  lumber  on  this  line  and  as 
many  or  a  greater  number  of  shingles. 

It  was  not  until  about  1882  that  the  business 
•  of   bringing   logs   from   points   along  the   line   of 


n 

this   road   to   the   Saginaw    river   with   which   to  l°"'e  r 
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5»°°-  har(w°°'1  2,012,- 


supply  the  local  mills  was  inaugurated,  and  it 
rapidly  developed  into  an  important  industry  in 
itself,  exclusive  of  the  manufacturing  points 
along  the  line  of  the  road. 

The  extent  of  this  business  can  be  imagined 
when  it  is  known  that  from  1886  to  1890  in- 
clusive there  was  hauled  on  this  line  894,169,970 
feet  of  unmanufactured  saw  logs,  and  in  round 
numbers  there  has  been  hauled  since  1886  to 
the  close  of  1906  a  grand  total  of  2,250,000,000 
feet  of  saw  logs. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is 
exclusive  of  the  logs  and  lumber  manufactured 
at  points  along  the  line  of  the  road. 

There  isn't  a  saw  mill  on  the  Saginaw  river 
at  the  present  time  and  in  fact  there  hasn't  been 


lath  3,000,000;  Haakwood  Lumber  Company 
Haakwood,  hemlock  100,000,  hardwood  2,500,- 
000 ;  Tolfree  &  Co.,  West  Branch,  shingles  7,093,- 
000;Frank  Kelley,  Vanderbilt,  shingles  6,000,000. 
Total  pine  47,766.386,  hemlock  58,915,920,  hard- 
wood 43,775,928,  shingles  29,962,250,  lath  22,526,- 
000. 


in  northern  Michigan  as  there  is  much  fire- 
killed  timber.  If  a  way  could  be  found  of 
using  this  without  great  expense,  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  and  would  effect  a  great 
saying. 

The  Pennsylvania  railway  is  now  raising  its 
o-.vn  ties  and  in  addition  to  this  is  also  using 
the  creosote  treatment  for  the  ones  in  use. 

LUDINQTON'S  SAW  MILLS. 

Last  year  the  saw  mills  at  Ludington  cut  41,- 
457,000  feet  of  lumber  and  23,915,000  shingles. 
Three  firms  operated  there,  the  Stearns  Salt  & 
Lumber  Co.,  which  cut  24,228,000  feet  of  lumber 
and  5,480,000  shingles;  the  Cartier  Co.,  which 
cut  9,759,000  feet  of  lumber  and  13,831,000 
shingles,  and  the  Butters  Salt  &  Lumber  Co., 
which  cut  7,470,000  feet  of  lumber  and  4,604,000 
shingles. 

The  possibilities  of  extensive  lumbering,  as 
far  as  that  section  of  the  state  is  concerned,  are 
limited.  There  arc  a  few  sections  of  virgin  for- 
ests yet  standing  in  Mason  county,  but  they  are 
not  extensive.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  second  growth  timber,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  value.  There  is  every  indication 
however,  that  the  local  mills  will  be  kept  busy 
for  some  years  to  come. 

The  Butters  Salt  &  Lumber  Co.  lias  secured 
sufficient  timber  in  the  region  for  a  run  of  five 
years  more.  It  is  quite  probable  that  other  tim- 
ber lands  will  be  obtained  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  to  insure  a  run  of  several  years 
more. 

The  Cartier  Lumber  Co.  has  stumpage  enough 
on  hand  now  to  insure  the  mill's  running  for  six 
years  at  a  conservative  figure.  New  stumpage  will 
be  secured  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  mill  will  be  going  for  ten  years. 
L  he  Stearns  plant,  which  is  the  largest  concern 
of  its  kind  in  Ludington,  has  enough  stumpage 
actually  purchased  to  keep  the  mill  in  operation 
for  fifteen  years.  A  large  portion  of  this  tract 
is  in  Kalkaska  county,  which  has  just  been  tapped 
this  winter. 


OLDEST  TREE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

What  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  tree  in  the 
world  is  still  standing  in  Ceylon.  Its  age  is  given 
as  about  2,200  years  and  a  writer  in  the  Natioml 
Geographic  Magazine  says  that  the  statement  is 
undoubtedly  quite  correct. 

About  300  B.   C.  there  was  brought  to  Ceylon 
branch   of   the   tree   under   which   the   Buddha 
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for  years  but  is  dependent  on  this  source  of  sup-  :(;autalna  sat  when  he  attained  buddhahood.  The 
for ,'ts  stock     The  mills  of  Kneeland-Bigelow  ,treej  which  now  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 


Co.  and  Kneeland,  Buell  &  Bigelow  Co.  received 
over  40,000,000  feet  of  logs  from  this  source  in 
1906  and  it  requires  a  train  of  52  cars  loaded  with 
logs  every  day  to  keep  these  mills  in  operation. 
W.  D.  Young  &  Co.  receive  20,000,000  feet  a 
year  from  this  road ;  the  Kern  Manufacturing 
Co.  over  20,000,000  feet;  Bousfield  &  Co.  some- 
thing like  10,000,000  to  13,000,000  feet;  the  Gates 
mill,  7,590,000  feet;  Flood  mill,  5,000,000  feet; 
Campbell-Brown  Lumber  Co.  several  million 
feet;  and  the  Hargrave  mill  a  number  of  million 
feet;  Bliss  &  Van  Auken,  of  Saginaw,  12,000,000 
feet,  and  J.  T.  Wylie  &  Co.,  a  number  of  million 
feet,  as  well  as  some  smaller  lots. 

And  exclusive  of  this  there  has  been  annually 
manufactured  on  the  line  of  the  Mackinaw  di- 
vision from  100,000,000  to  180,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, and  80,000,000  to  200,000,000  shingles  for 
the  last  twenty-six  years. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  hundreds 
of  thousands  pieces  of  cedar  and  more  than  30,- 
000  cords  of  hemlock  bark  and  hundreds  of  car 
loads  of  wood. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  been  a  marvelous 
producer  of  timber  property.  The  pine  has  been 
nearly  whipped  but  there  remains  hemlock  and 
hard wr « id  to  furnish  material  for  a  substantial 
industry  twenty-five  years  hence. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  production  of  the 
mills  separated  on  the  line  of  this  road  and  its 
branches  from  Bay  City  to  Mackinaw  during 


. 
oldest  in  the  world,  is  the  growth  of  that  branch. 

Greatly  revered  by  the  pilgrims,  it  has  a  temple 
erected  in  its  honor.  Through  centuries  it  has 
been  respected  and  spared  by  all.  During  its 
lifetime  most  of  the  world's  history  has  been 
made.  It  was  already  old  when  Christ  brougiu 
His  message  to  the  world. 


UTILIZING  DEAD  PINE. 

The  government  has  just  concluded  a  series 
of  experiments  in  Idaho  by  which  it  has 
demonstrated  that  dead  lodgepole  pine,  prop- 
erly treated  with  creosote,  forms  excellent 
material  for  ..fence  posts.  Without  the  treat- 
ment, the  dead  pine  was  too  short  lived  but 
after  the  creosote  had  been  applied  they  will 
last  twenty  years. 

Tho  ranchmen  in  certain  portions  of  the 
state  have  been  using  cedar  for  fence  posts, 
that  being  the  only  suitable  wood  available. 
Mow  that  timber  is  utterly  exhausted  and  the 
question  of  fence  posts  has  become  a  serious 
inc.  As  the  supply  of  lodgepole  pine  is  prac- 
tical!}' unlimited,  the  government's  experiment 
is  one  of  great  practical  benefit. 


Dead 


pine    is    easily   available   as 


much   of  it   has   been  killed   by  fire  and   other 
agencies.     The   dead   wood,    after   the    simple 
creosote  treatment,  is  as  good  as  the  cedar. 
This  experiment   is  of  considerable  interest 


Mississippi's  Novel  Roads. 

In  the  gumbo  country  of  the  Mississippi 
the  road  question  is  one  of  the  great  problems 
the  planter  has  to  deal  with.  Better  roads  are 
absolutely  necessary.  But  how  are  they  to  be 
made? 

There  isn't  any  rock  or  gravel  within  many- 
miles,  either  above  or  below  the  ground- 
nothing  but  clay  and  mud.  The  United  States 
Government  has  been  conducting  some  experi- 
which  may  solve  the  problem, 
road  is  covered  with  cordwood  of  a  kind 
fit  for  burning.  The  wood  is  overlaid  with  a 
few  inches  of  clay  which  is  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance upon  all  sides.  Little  flues  are  left 
through  the  clay  and  then  the  fuel  is  set  on 
fire. 

When  it  has  burned  out  the  clay  has  hard- 
ened into  one  great  brick  as  wide  as  the  road 
and  as  long  as  may  be.  This  brick  is  not  hard, 
but  it  will  wear  off  slowly  and  will  not  get 
muddy.  A  mile  of  such  road  can  be  built  for 
about  $1,400. 


Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  is  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  construc- 
tion last  year  of  one  mile  of  state  reward  road 
that  it  will  build  another  mile  this  year.  It 
will  be  an  extension  of  the  road  built  last  year. 
Deputy  ^State  Highway  Commissioner  Rogers 
says  it  is  the  best  piece  of  road  in  Michigan 
that  has  been  built  under  the  new  road  law; 
that  it  had  stood  the  winter  the  best  of  any  he 
had  seen,  and  there  is  not  a  rut  to  be  found  in 
it.  Mr.  Rogers  complimented  Highway  Com- 
missioner Leeke  and  the  Township  of  Hen- 
rietta for  the  handsome  showing  made.  The 
township  will  also  build  a  mile  of  state  reward 
road  extending  one  mile  from  Munith  west  to 
Atwood's  Corners. 


Jackson  will  do  $120,000  worth  of  paving  this 


year. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


CUBA'S  MONEY  A  QUEER  MIXTURE. 

"Good-by.  old  man.  Don't  take  any  wooden 
money  down  there,"  was  the  farewell  shouted 
to  a  man  bound  from  New  York  to  Cuba 
when  the  steamer's  gangplank  was  pulled  in. 

The  smaller  silver  coinage  in  use  in  Cuba 
•consists  of  Spanish  pesetas,  corresponding  to 
the  French  francs,  while  for  smaller  change 
Spanish  pennies  and  two  cent  pieces  of  cop- 
per, known  collectively  as  calderilla,  which 
•might  be  freely  translated  as  pot  metal,  are 
•used.  This  calderilla,  owing  to  its  scarcity, 
always  commands  a  premium  of  about  5  per 
cent  above  silver,  in  which  it  is  alone  redeem- 
able. 

The  lack  of  small  change  and  the  distance 
from  Havana,  the  only  source  of  supply,  has 
led  the  Chaparra  Sugar  Co.,  of  Chaparra,  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  issuing  aluminum 
five  and  ten  cent  pieces  for  use  in  making 
change  with  its  thousands  of  employes,  so 
that  Chaparra  money  is  known  all  over  the 
island,  passing  current  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
.at  the  extreme  east,  and  having  been  encoun- 
tered as  far  west  as  Cardenas. 

It  is  token  money,  with  the  name  of  the 
American  enterprise  on  one  side  and  on  the 
reverse  ''Vale  por  5  Centavos"  or  "Vale  por 
10  Centavos.''  Such  is  the  need  in  the  island 
for  small  denominations  of  coin  that  the  com- 
pany is  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing further  issues,  more  of  its  money  remain- 
ing in  circulation  outside  the  estate  than  is 
presented  for  redemption.  In  fact,  none  of  it 
is  actually  presented  for  redemption,  all  that 
gets  back  to  the  company  being  taken  in  only 
through  its  stores. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  the  first 
flush  of  revulsion  from  things  Spanish  when 
they  had  gained  their  independence  the  Cubans 
would  have  adopted  a  currency  of  their  own 
or  that  of  the  United  States,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  country  merchants  and  large  em- 
ployers of  labor  was  too  strorg  for  such  a 
change  to  be  readily  accomplished.  The  store- 
keepers had  always  fixed  their  prices  in  silver 
on  articles  of  current  consumption,  in  conson- 
ance with  the  currency  received  by  their  pa- 
trons of  the  working  classes  for  their  serv- 
ices, Spanish  silver  being  quoted  in  1902  at 
about  70  and  common  labor  being  paid  about 
one  dollar  a  "clay  in  this  currency. 

Jt  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  was 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  planter  when 
he  hired  field  laborers  at  a  dollar  a  day  to  be 
able  to  pay  them  in  dollars  which  only  cost 
him  70  cents,  while  he  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  hire  peons  for  less  wages  in  Span- 
ish gold  or  American  money,  though  its  pur- 
chasing power  might  be  correspondingly 
greater. 

From  190!.!  silver  has  steadily  appreciated  in 
value,  remaining  around  80  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  1905,  but  ranging  from  95  to  99  dur- 
ing 1906,  and  being  today  about  97,  while  day 
labor  receives  $1.10. 

The  Spanish  gold  coinage,  in  which  the  sil- 
ver quotations  herein  given  are  made,  con- 
sists of  some  few  pieces  of  the  old  onzas  and 
their  fractions,  but  principally  of  centenes. 
values  at  $5.30  for  the  purpose  of  computation, 
supplemented  by  French  louis,  worth  $4.24 
Spanish.  American  money  of  all  classes  is 
rated  as  American  gold  and  passes  at  an  av- 
erage premium  of  10  per  cent  above  Spanish 
gold. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  posi- 
tion of  cashier  of  a  commercial  house  is  one 
demanding  quick  ability  in  translating  one 
currency  to  another,  while  the  desirability  of 
a  uniform  currency  for  accounting  purposes  is 
beyond  question.  All  government  dues,  tele- 
grams, postage,  etc.,  are  payable  in  American 
money,  which  is  the  official  money  there,  and 
many  of  the  largest  business  houses  of  Ha- 
vana make  their  prices  in  American  gold, 
while  the  interior  merchant  usually  reduces  all 
his  accounts  to  terms  of  Spanish  gold,  keepin, 
an  exchange  account  to  care  for  the  differen- 
ces thus  created,  though  some  merchants 


have   two   columns   in   their   ledgers — for   gold 
and  silver. 

The  present  high  price  of  silver  and  the 
complicated  bookkeeping  resulting  from  the 
current  use  of  three  kinds  of  money  has  weak- 
strength  to  the  present  concerted  movement 
among  the  commercial  bodies  of  Cuba  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  use  of  Spanish  money  and  ] 
the  substitution  of  American  currency  or  one 
on  the  same  basis,  issued  by  the  insular  gov- 
ernment. 

The  losses  sustained  in  translating  one  cur-  | 
rency  into  terms  of  another  appear  never  to 
have  been  taken  into  account  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  easy  going  Cubans,  but  the  fa- 
miliar "Cambios"  signs  in  every  large  city  in 
the  island  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  money 
brokers  have  discovered  that  they  can  make  a 
living  off  the  percentages  which  they  retain 
in  exchanging  money, .and  one  does  not  have 
to  seek  far  to  find  the  loser  of  this  percentage. 


Upper  Peninsula,  having  been  engaged  in  the 
industry,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  since  1879.  In  the 
interval  he  has  operated  continuously,  either 
making  charcoal  or  iron,  or  both,  in  Marquette 
and  Alger  counties,  and  he  has  been  highly 
successful. 

Mr.  Schaffer  and  the  late  Noah  Gray  scored 
two  notable  successes  in  the  iron  business  dur- 
ing their  nine  years'  association.  They  con- 
ducted the  Carp  furnace  with  fine  results,  un- 
til they  disposed  of  the  business  to  the  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron  Company.  Also  their  judg- 
ment was  fully  borne  out  by  the  quick  success 
of  the  Boyne  City  plant,  which  has  now  been 
sold  to  Berry  Bros. 


CHARCOAL  IRON  CENTER. 

Berry  Bros.,  of  Detroit,  who  are  primarily  a 
big  varnish  house,  will  shortly  be  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  the  coun- 
try, in  addition  to  turning  out  a  large  quantity  ' 
of  charcoal  by-products.  They  have  closed  a 
deal  for  the  Boyne  City  furnace,  having  pur- 
chased it  from  Charles  Schaffer  and  the  estate 
of  the  late  Noah  Gray,  and  will  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  plant  May  1.  When  they  have 
taken  over  this  plant  and  when  the  Chocolay 
furnace  is  in  operation  Berry  Bros,  will  have  a 
string  of  five  furnaces,  located  at  Marquette, 
Xewberry,  Boyne  City,  Manistique  and  Ash- 
land, and  their  production  of  pig  iron  will  run 
close  to  500  tons  a  day.  After  Berry  Bros.,  the 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company,  with  three 
furnaces,  two  at  Marquette  and  the  third  at 
Gladstone,  will  be  the  largest  producer  of  char- 
coal pig  iron,  but  its  production  will  run  con- 
siderably under  that  of  the  Berry  Bros.'  fur- 
naces. 

The  Boyne  City  plant  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion,  and   is   understood    to    have    been    a    big 
money-maker  for  Mr.  Schaffer  and  his  business 
associate,  the  late  Noah  Gray.     Some  months 
ago'  Berry   Bros,   asked   for   an   option   on   the 
plant.     Neither  of  the  owners  were  particularly 
desirous  to  sell,  so  they  placed  a  high  figure  on 
it,  with  little  idea  that  it  would  be  purchased.  : 
However,  Berry  Bros,  asked  for  an  option  on  , 
the  plant,  even  at  the  high  price  proposed,  and  ' 
exercised  the  option. 

The  Boyne  City  furnace  has  been  in  opera- 1 
tion  for  about  three  years  past.     It  was  origi   i 
nally  located  at  St.  Ignace,  being  known  as  the  • 
Martel.     It  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Schaffer  '• 
and   Gray  and  moved  to   Boyne   City.     As  re- 
erected  the  plant  was  modern  and  efficient,  and 
it  has  been  continuously  in   operation,  with  a 
fine  record  of  production.    The  product  of  iron 
has  been  about  eighty  tons  a  day.     At  Boyne 
City  the  charcoal  was  furnished  by  an  indepen- 
dent   company,    on    a    fifteen    years'    contract, 
which  contract  was  covered  in  the  option  given 
Berry  Bros.    The  company  furnishing  the  char- 
coal runs  a  by-product  plant  in  connection  with 
the  kilns.     Mr.  Schaffer  says  that  in  purchasing 
the  Boyne  City  plant  Berry  Bros,  get  a  small 
furnace  without  a  petr.     It  is  reported  that  the 
new   owners   intend   to   materially  enlarge   the 
plant. 

The  Chocolay  furnace  will  soon  be  in  opera- 
tion. A  force  of  men  are  getting  things  into 
shape  to  put  it  into  blast.  The  plans  of  Berry 
Bros,  are  understood  to  contemplate  the  erec- 
tion of  a  big  battery  of  kilns,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  is  Berry  Bros.'  policy  to  install  chemical 
plants  at  all  of  their  furnaces,  it  is  expected 
that  such  a  plant  will  in  time  go  in  at  Choco- 
lay. When  the  Chocolay  furnace  goes  into 
blast  Marquette  will,  with  its  three  furnaces, 
be  the  greatest  charcoal  iron  center  in  the 
country,  with  a  production  running  about  300 
tons  a  day. 

Charles   Schaffer,  who,   through   the   sale   of 
the  Boyne  City  plant,  is  temporarily  out  of  the  j 
iron  business,  is  an  old-time  iron  man  in   the  i 


GOOD  ROADS  NOTES. 

Highway  Commissioner  William  Brown  has 
given  it  out  that  he  will  build  two  miles  of 
state  reward  road  west  of  Birmingham,  Oak- 
land county,  on  the  Franklin  road.  Crushed 
stone  will  be  used  if  the  material  can  be  se- 
cured reasonably. 


There  is  talk  of  extending  the  road  to  Rice 
Lake,  about  eight  miles  from  bake  Linden, 
Houghton  county.  A  few  years  ago  this  work 
was  commenced  and  a  few  miles  were  con- 
structed. Funds  gave  out,  compelling  a  sus- 
pension of  the  work. 


Representative  Dewey's  bill  amending  the 
county  and  township  road  law  has  been  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  The  bill  provided  that 
the  tax  shall  be  at  least  $1  for  every  $1,000 
valuation,  but  Representative  Colby  secured 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  providing  that 
in  Wayne  the  tax  shall  not  exceed  25  cents  on 
each  $1,000  valuation.  On  this  basis  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Wayne  will  raise  about  $40,000. 
Kent  and  Houghton  got  in  on  the  same  pro- 
vision. 


The  roads  in  Independence  township,  Oak- 
land county,  will  be  improved  early  this  sea- 
son under  the  system  in  vogue.  Heretofore 
road  warrants  could  not  be  made  out  until 
after  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  review, 
which  made  it  too  late  for  good  work  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers..  It  has  been  decided  to 
use  last  year's  road  assessment  as  a  basis  for 
this  year  and  start  work  at  once,  the  farmers 
to  settle  later  on. 

South  Avon  township,  Charlevoix  county, 
has  appropriated  $2,500  for  highway  purposes. 
The  improvement  of  the  roads  is  to  be  let  by 
contract.  Of  the  amount  voted,  $1,000  is  to 
be  expended  in  making  a  gravel  road,  such  as 
is  required  by  the  State  Highway  Department, 
to  entitle  the  township  to  a  share  in  the  boun- 
ties offered  by  the  state  for  building  good 
roads. 


People  who  use  the  highways  in  Eaton 
county  say  that  the  township  of  Delta  is  the 
banner  township  in  the  way  of  having  good 
roads  this  spring.  The  township  owns  twelve 
>c:-apcrs  and  had  them  out  early  preparing  the 
roads  for  the  rain  that  fell  a  few  days  later. 
The  result  was,  that  the  water  found  its  way 
to  the  ditches,  packing  the  dirt  and  leaving  the 
highways  in  splendid  condition. 


The  taxpayers  of  Verona  township,  Huron 
county,  have  voted  to  build  two  miles  of  stone 
state  reward  roads  this  year.  Next  year  they 
will  meet  Colfax  township  half  way  with  an 
appropriation  for  road  improvement  north  of 
Bad  A;:e. 

Sewell  township,  Kent  county,  has  appropri- 
ated $2,200  for  highway  improvements. 


Oxford  township,  Oakland  county,  has  ap- 
piopiiated  $500  to  be  expended  on  the  public 
highways  in  that  township  this  year.  There 
is  in  addition  $300  left  over  from  last  year 
uhich  is  also  available. 
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With  this  issue  the  title  of  this  publication  is 
changed  from  the  State  Review  to  Michigan 
Roads  and  Forests.  The  new  name  of  the  pub- 
lication is  adopted  as  being  nfore  exactly  expres- 
sive of  its  scope  and  its  purposes.  Roads  and 
Forests  are  paramount  interests  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  at  this  time  and  are  bound  to  continue 
so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  the  organ  of 
those  earnest  people  who  are  bent  on  bettering 
the  one  and  conserving  and  replacing  the  others 
Michigan  Roads  and  Forests  hopes  to  serve  a 
useful  and  a  beneficial  purpose. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  MORTGAGE  TAX  LAW 

(From  the  Michigan  Investor.) 
It  has  been  one  of  the  mysteries  to  thinking 
men  in  this  state  for  twenty  years,  why  the 
average  agricultural  intellect  cannot  appreciate 
that  the  taxation  of  credits  constitutes  a  sys- 
tem of  double  taxation.  The  mystery  is  not 
dispelled  by  the  arguments  which  are  being 
advanced  before  the  Legislature  at  Lansing  in 
connection  with  the  present  proposal  to  repeal 
the  mortgage  tax  law.  Even  the  governor  of 
the  state,  himself  a  man  of  a  good  order  of 
intelligence,  appears  foremost  in  the  number  of 
those  who  are  opppsing  the  repeal  of  the 
system  of  taxation  of  mortgages  and  other 
credits  on  the  ground  that  it  will  let  some  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  this  state  escape  the 
bearing  of  its  proper  portion  of  the  cost  of 
running  the  government,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  system  that  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  state  which  is  represented 
by  credits  bears  almost  twice  its  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  burdens  of  the  state. 

One  has  but  to  take  a  sum  of  money  in  actual 
currency,  in  the  hands  of  an  owner  of  capital, 
and  trace  its  relation  to  taxation.  Once  it 
becomes  invested  in  credits,  from  the  moment 
of  the  making  of  the  loan  to  the  point  where 
it  settles  with  the  tax  collector,  the  money 
itself  and  the  property  which  represents  it 
in  the  investments  of  the  borrower  are 
each  taxed  by  the  state  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  represent  but  a  single  amount 
of  property.  Take  the  man  with  ten  thousand 
dollars  as  his  capital.  If  he  has  it  in  bank  and 
is  honest  in  his  statements  to  the  tax  col- 
lector, or  if  he  has  it  in  the  security  of  the 
safe  deposit  vault  and  is  equally  honest,  he  is 
recorded  on  the  tax  rolls  as  the  owner  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  subject  to  taxation  under  the 


laws  of  this  state,  and  under  the  general  aver- 
age of  taxation  now  prevalent  in  Michigan  he 
pays  an  annual  tax  of  a  trifle  over  one  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars  as  his  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  protection  which  government  gives  his 
money.  Let  him  withdraw  his  ten  thousand 
dollars  from  the  bank  or  f,rom  the  recesses  of 
the  safe  deposit  vault  and  invest  the  same  in  a 
stock  of  goods,  brought  into  this  state  from 
outside  its  borders.  He  exchanges  his  money 
in  hand  or  in  bank  for  an  equivalent  quantity 
"i  goods,  the  money  going  outside  the  jurisdicT 
lion  lit'  the  state  to  add  to  the  currency  wealth 
of  some  other  community  and  the  goods  com- 
ing into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  add  to 
its  material  wealth.  If  this  former  owner  of 
money,  who  has  now  become  the  owner  of 
goods,  continues  to  be  as  honest  with  the  tax 
assessor  as  he  was  before,  or  if  in  default  of 
his  honesty  the  assessor  is  acute  and  vigilant, 
his  ten  thousand  dollar  stock  of  goods  is  listed 
upon  the  tax  rolls  and  becomes  liable  for  the 
payment  of  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  government,  which  is,  also,  at  the 
general  average  rate  of  taxation  now  prevail- 
ing, about  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 
per  annum. 

If,  however,  this  capitalist,  who  is  the  owner 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money,  chooses  in- 
stead of  using  it  actively  in  business  himself 
and  purchasing  goods  therefor,  to  loan  it  to 
some  enterprising  merchant  who  uses  it  to 
purchase  goods  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
its  owner  might  have  done  were  he  so  minded, 
a  new  estate  is  created  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation  under  the  operations  of  the  existing 
mortgage  tax  law.  The  borrower  may  use  it 
to  send  outside  the  state  for  the  purchase  of 
goods  which  he  brings  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  and  which  becomes  subject  to  the 
taxing  laws  of  the  state  to  exactly  the  same 
extent  as  if  the  owner  of  the  money  had  per- 
formed the  same  operation.  That  is  to  say,  he 
either  informs  the  assessing  officer  or  the 
assessing  officer  informs  himself  that  this  par- 
ticular citizen,  who  is  the  borrower  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  has  acquired  a  stock  of  goods 
equal  in  value  to  that  sum,  and  he  puts  him 
on  the  rolls  for  that  valuation,  subject  to  as- 
sessment, and  the  state  and  its  minor  sub- 
divisions extract  from  Mr.  Merchant,  who  is 
the  borrower,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars  for  the  protection  which  it  affords  to 
his  stock  of  goods.  So  far  as  the  money  which 
he  borrowed  to  purchase  the  same  is  concerned 
it  has  gone  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  and  would  seem  to  have  become  subject 
to  taxation  in  the  new  community  to  which  it 
has  gone.  Whether  it  has  actually  become 
subject  to  such  taxation  or  not  is  no  concern 
of  the  state  of  Michigan,  because  it  has  gone 
outside  of  its  jurisdiction.  But  the  debt  which 
its  passage  from  lender  to  borrower  created 
has  made  a  new  estate  for  taxing  purposes 
under  our  law  and  the  lender  thereof  is  made 
the  holder  of  that  estate  and  made  subject  to 
taxation.  His  mortgage  or  other  form  of 
security  is  put  on  the  tax  roll,  although  the 
property  which  represents  it  is  already  there 
and  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  is  made  liable 
for  the  tax  upon  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  personal  property  upon  which  he  must  pay 
another  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  to  the 
state,  although  the  property  represented  by  his 
estate  is  already  a  taxpayer.  Now  this  original 
ten  thousand  dollars  can  only  be  within  the 
state  and  require  its  protection  and  receive 
the  benefits  of  government  in  one  form,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  money  or  the  goods  which 
were  purchased.  Yet  after  this  operation 
which  we  have  described,  and  though  existing 
in  only  one  form,  it  is  required  to  pay  taxes 
under  two  forms,  one  of  the  goods  and  one  of 
the  debt  created  to  purchase  them. 

This  is  the  basic  logic  of  the  objection  to 
the  system  of  taxation  of  mortgages  and 
credits.  If,  instead  of  investing  his  money  in 
goods,  the  borrower  buys  a  piece  of  real  estate 
worth  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  loan  and  gives  a  mortgage  for 
that  sum  of  money  upon  it  to  secure  his  debt, 


he  is  forthwith- listed  upon  the  tax  rolls  as  the 
owner  of  real  property  at  whatever  valuation 
the  assessing  officer  puts  upon  his  holding. 
Let  us  assume  that  his  ten  thousand  dollar 
loan  has  been  made  upon  a  pieee  of  property 
of  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Under 
the  general  average  of  taxation  now  prevailing; 
in  this  state  his  real  estate  holding  pays  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  year  taxes, 
while  the  mortgage  is  held  to  be  another  piece 
of  property  and  is  assessed  as  before  at  oner 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  even  though  it  is 
represented  in  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  upon; which  it  is  placed.  In  this 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  not  double,  but  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  of  what  it  ought 
to  be.  A  piece  of  real  estate  with  a  mortgage 
upon  it  is  no  more  liable  to  the  results  of 
public  disorder,  or  of  lire,  or  to  the  dime- 
which  property  owes  to  the  public  health  or 
to  public  education,  than  is  a  piece  of  real 
estate  which  has  no  mortgage  on  it.  Tin 
elementary.  Vet  the  fact  remains  in  the 
which  we  have  cited  and  which  is  typical  of  all 
cases  of  mortgage  taxation  that  a  mortgaged 
property  must  pay  fifty  per  cent  more  towards 
the  cost  of  government  than  an  unmortgaged 
one. 

It  is  held,  of  course,  by  our  astute  brethren 
from  the  rural  communities  that  it  is  the 
owner  and  not  the  user  of  the  money  who 
pays  this  tax.  This  is  the  sheerest  nonsense. 
The  price  of  the  use  of  money  which  men  call 
interest  is  determined  not  by  systems  of  loeal 
taxation  or  by  other  accidental  circumstance-, 
but  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Capital 
is  the  most  mobile  thing  in  existence.  It  can 
be  transferred  from  Michigan  to  New  York  iit 
fifteen  minutes  and  to  London  in  an  hour. 
When  there  is  much  money  free  and  little  de- 
mand for  it,  the  price  of  its  use,  or  the  interest 
rate,  is  low.  When  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  money  and  not  enough  money  to  supply 
the  demand,  the  competition  for  it  increases 
the  price  which  people  are  willing  to  pay  for 
its  use,  extending  the  interest  rate  upward. 
Now,  no  person  who  owns  money  is  bound  to> 
loan  it  in  Michigan  unless  he  can  get  as"  high 
a  price  for  its  use  here  as  he  can  in  New  York 
city,  and  no  person  who  owns  money  will  loaiv 
it  in  Michigan  unless  the  gross  rate  of  in- 
terest which  he  receives  is  sufficiently  great  to> 
enable  him  to  pay  whatever  taxes  are  levied 
upon  it  and  leave  him  as  much  net  return  front 
the  use  of  his  money  as  he  can  get  from  it  in 
any  free  market.  Therefore,  the  tax  rate  which 
is  levied  upon  money  loaned  on  mortgage  or 
other  form  of  security  is  simply  added  to  the 
net  interest  with  which  the  borrower  would 
otherwise  be  content  and  constitutes  thereby 
an  additional  tax  upon  the  borrower. 

This  simple  logic  has  been  very  difficult  to 
hammer  into  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Michigan  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Luckily 
there  seems  to  be  more  light  upon  the  subject 
just  now  than  there  has  been  for  a  long  time, 
and  that  light  has  come'  from  a  discussion  of 
the  logic  of  the  situation,  coupled  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  many  opportunities  and  occasions- 
for  evasion  of  the  law  which  come  to  those 
who  are  lenders  of  money  and  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  existing  situation  to  procure 
contracts  for  the  highest  rate  of  interest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  arc  sufficiently  lacking  in 
conscience  to  adopt  means  of  evasion  of  pay- 
ment to  the  state  of  that  portion  of  their  in- 
come which  they  have  added  to  the  burdens  of 
the  borrower  in  self  relief  and  which  they  do 
not  pay  over  to  the  state  after  having  so  ob- 
tained them.  These  evasions  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct and  a  nasty  chapter  in  the  study  of  the 
subject  of  the  taxation  of  credits,  and  while 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  influence  the 
cold  logic  of  the  question,  they  have  a  bearing 
as  interesting  sidelights. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  of  1007 
will  see  through  the  inequity  of  the  taxation 
of  credits.  If  it  does  so  and  repeals  the  mort- 
gage tax  law.  it  will  have  justified  its  exist •  -nr.- 
better  by  this  single  act  than  by  the  sum  of 
all  its  other  acts. 
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BUY   OREGON   TIMBER. 

Horatio  N.  Hovey,  of  Detroit,  a  former  lum- 


Duncan,  a  clergyman  of  Dumfries,  is  associated 
fwitl?  V?  c,Orrte,ct  w°r.king  °«t  °f  various  prac- 
cal  detads'  th     '  ns  1tutlon  that  watches  over 


.  ,  ,  t 

berman  of  Muskegon  and  still  president  of  ca  etas'  tf  '  ns  1,tutlon  tat  watces  over( 
the  Muskegon  Savings  Bark,  has  just  bought,  le  pe"nles  whlle  the  pounds  take  care  of 
a  large  tract  of  Oregon  timber  in  partnership  !  p±,  nT^Je'of  Th^natTon^ll  "  ""  " 
with  T.  C.  Starret,  also  formerly  of  Muskegon,  P°. 

now  living  in  Detroit.  It  was  one  of  the  big  lnto  Belaud,  too,  the  new  scheme  of  banks 
timber  deals  of  the  season  at  Portland.  The  :  '°r  *h?  Provident  penetrated  quickly—  though 
tract  comprises  20,000  acres  along  the  Siuslaw  thf  ,lrlsh  institutions  for  savings,  such  as  the 
River,  in  Lane  County.  It  is  valued  at  about  celebrated  one  at  Stillorgan,  founded  in  1815 
$'25  an  acre  ;  by  Kev.  John  Reade,  had  for  many  years  a 

"The  timber  is  of  fine  quality  Douglas  nrj  i  Peculiar  arrangement  -by  which  each  deposi- 
and  nearly  all  of  it  clear.  Although  not  as  I  t,or  s  accou"t  was  kept  separate.  The  Irish' 
tall  as  Washington  cedar  t  othe  north  or  Cali-  ;  depositors  at  the  outset  were  so  suspicious 
fornia  redwood  to  the  south,  it  stands  200  feet  l,  tho,y  fclt  !'?clr  mo»ey  had  been  stolen 
high,  and  the  trees  vary  from  twenty  inches  to  Unle1ss  they  could  at  will  see  in  a  box  bearing 


THREE  SPLENDID  NOVELS 
THE  MYSTICS. 


five  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Douglas  fir  is  a  darker  wood  than  white 
pine.     It  has  a  greater  tensile  strength  and  is 


in  the  individual's  name  either  the  coins  and 
bills  he  had  deposited  or  the  stocks  and  bonds 
which  had  been  bought  with  these. 


especially  adapted  for  bridge  timbers,  sills  and  Savings  banks,  as  all  the  world  knows,  grew 
joists,  and  the  better  quality  is  also  used  as  r?,P  X,  l??P.ulan,ty  ,'"  Great  Britain,  until, 
finishing  lumber  j  about  the  mu!dlc  °f  the  nineteenth  century, 

The   Siuslaw  River,  where   the  tract  is   situ- l  Speclal   departments     for     handling     ordinary 
•ted,   lies   about    150   miles   south   of   Portland.  :  savl"f  as  well  as  annuities  and  life  insurance 
There  is  no  railroad  there  at  present,  but  it  is  I  We^f  taken  °vc/  bv  ^e  British  postoftce. 
expected  that  one  will  be,  put  through  within!      j?*,  "EJE    Kf*  '  £meric*?    republic   was 
a   year   or   so   in   order   to   connect   the   towns    °lly.:a    ht  le    behhul  . the    mother    country    in 


By  Catherine  Cecil  Thurston. 

Author  of  "The  Masquerader." 

A  young  man  whose  fanatic'  uncle  wills 
away  the  family  estate  fc>  a  secret  brother- 
hood, discovers  the  secrets  of  the  society,  and 
plan,-,  a  daring  coup  to  recover  his  possession. 
He  appears  as  the  Mystic  Prophet,  whose  advent 
is  daily  awaited,  and  is  accepted  as  the  head 
of  the  secret  order.  In  this  precarious  situa- 
tion the  hero  falls  in  love,  and  at  the  peril  of 
life  and  all,  boldly  chooses  to  play  the  lover's 
part.  Romance  and  mystery  are  delightfully 
mingled  throughout.  The  talc  has  the  same 
persistent  excitement  and  breathless  fascina- 
tion which  marked  "The  Masquerader." 

Illustrated.     Price  $1.25. 


along  the  coast.  Most  of  the  lumber  from  the 
Hovey-Starret  tract  will  probably,  however,  be 
shipped  out  by  water,  as  there  is  a  good  harbor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Two  or  three  mills 
are  already  operating  there.  The  new  tract 
lies  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  and  ex- 
tends twenty-live  miles  farther  up  the  river. 

It  has  been  purchased,  however,  as  an  in- 
vestment, as  Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Starret  are 
not  at  present  in  the  manufacturing  business, 
only  buying  and  selling  timber. 

'If  I  were  again  to  go  into  manufacturing 
lumber,"  said  Mr.  Hovey,  "I  know  of  no  place 
1  would  rather  be  in  than  Portland. 


adopting  this  beneficient  scheme  for  the  en- 
couragement of  habits  of  thrift  and  industry 
among  its  plain  people.  As  early  as  Novem- 
ber, 1816,  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  As- 
sociation began  doing  business  even  before  it 
had  been  incorporated.  The  first  savings  bank 
to  be  legally  empowered  to  open  its  doors  in 
the  United  States  was  the  Provident  Institu- 
tion for  Savings  in  Boston  which  a  number 
of  philanthropically  inclined  gentlemen  of  that 
city  started  shortly  after  their  articles  of  in- 
corporation were  taken  out  on  December  15, 
1810. 

Modest  success  was  achieved  by  the  Provi- 


fine  city  and  the  lumber  business  in  that  re-  •  J1611,1  fron?  the  start,  and  -by  numerous  other 
gion  has  a  very  good  outlook.  Besides  ship-  banks  which  were  opened  shortly  after,  though 
ping  some  of  their  product  to  the  east  and  a  :  I4  was  not  exPected  that  any  institution  could 
good  deal  to  California,  they  also  have  a  large  h»ndle  the  very  large  aggregate  of  deposits 
field  in  Asiatic  ports.  When  I  was  out  there  i  that  are  now  common  in  all  our  great  cities, 
two  boats  left  Portland  one  day  carrying  3  000  -  James  Savage,  for  example,  secretary  of  the 
000  feet  of  lumber  for  China."  Provident  Institution  and  its  guiding  genius 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  it  is  only  within  the  !  of  the  early  years,  once  announced  that  it 
last  few  years  that  timber  lands  have  advnced  j  >Y°uld  be  time  to  wind  up  the  bank's  affairs 
-The  tract  which  he  and  Mr.  Starret  have  just  '  Lf  ever  thc  deposits  should  reach  a  total  of 
bought  was  homcsteaded  five  to  eight  years  :  ?10'°.()(''000-  •No  'nstitution,  he  thought,  could 
ago.  Mr.  Hovey  was  in  the  west  three  weeks.  Possibly  handle  so  much  money  as  that  to  a 
going  over  the  property  with  Mr.  Starret,  and  ,  E1"0^'  X,et  .In  New  York  city  the  Bowery 
returned  a  week  ago. 


n      , 

Savings    Bank,   the    biggest   of   all   institutions 
of    its    kind,    has    today    deposits    aggregating 

!  AMI^   IP.CA  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000,  and  there 

BANK.    lUnA.  I  are   in  every  city  of  note  in  the  country  sav- 

The  savings  bank  idea  was  born  just  a  ccn-  i  ings   banks   that   have   exceeded   the   limit   Mr. 
tury  ago.     The  man   who  was   responsible  for    Savage   imposed. 

Samuel 


THE    GIANT'S    STRENGTH. 

By  Basil  King. 

Author  of  "The  Steps  of  Honor,  Etc." 

The  "Giant"  is  no  less  than  America's  rich- 
est man,  Paul  Trafford,  who  has  built  up  a 
great  monopoly.  Among  the  many  competi- 
tors whom  Trafford  in  earlier  years  had  forced 
to  the  wall  was  a  mine-owner  named  Winship. 
Winship's  son  has  grown  up,  a  poor  young 
artist,  and  by  chance  he  meets  at  Monte  Carlo" 
Paula  Trafford,  the  daughter  of  th/  man  who 
wrought  his  father's  ruin.  Winship  is  engaged 
to  paint  her  portrait,  and  during  the  sittings 
at  his  Paris  studio,  a  romance  begins  which 
runs  a  gamut  of  intense!}-  dramatic  scenes  and 
thrilling  situations. 

Price  $1.50. 


SAMPSON,   ROCK   OF  WALL 
STREET. 


the  birth  of  great     institutions     was 


The  stability  of  the  American  savings  banks 


\\hitbread,  a  member  of  the  British  parlia-  has  frequently  been  commented  upon  by  stu- 
ment,  who  during  thc  session  of  that  body  in  i  dents  of  financial  history.  At  the  outset  their 
February,  1807,  outlined  what  he  believed  to  field  of  investment  was  not  limited  as  it  is 


be  a  workable  system  of  safe  and  profitable  in- 
vestments of  the  savings  of  the  poor.  He 
told  of  various  isolated  attempts  to  take  care 
of  the  hoardings  of  working  girls;  of  schemes 


now  and  there  were  consequently  some  fail- 
ures during  the  panic  of  1837.  But  even  then 
the  losses  to  depositors  were  comparatively 
small,  and  in  thc  succeeding  periods  of  finan- 


devised  by  country  parsons  for  investing  the  |  cial  disaster  very  few  institutions  for  savings 
savings  of  their  parshioners  in  such  a  way  as  I  have  failed.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  Mas- 
to  secure  for  them  a  return  for  their  thrift.  |  sachusetts,  which  relatively  to  its  population 
Out  of  these  erratic  undertakings  he  was  cer-  J  has  always  been  the  best  supporter  of  the 
tain  that  a  great  national  system  could  be  de-  savings  banks  among  American  common- 


vised;  and  he  argued  at  length  the  reasons  for 
his  belief. 

That  address  of  Samuel  Whitbread's  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
savings  bank,  a  system  which,  successfully 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  has  resulted 
in  there  being  on  deposit  today  in  institutions 
for  savings  in  the  United  States  alone  more 
than  three  billion  dollars — a  sum  equal  to 
more  than  three  times  the  total  indebtedness 
of  the  United  States  or  to  one-half  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  New  York  state,  the 
richest  of  America  commonwealths. 

Whitbread's  proposal  was  favorably  re- 
ceived. Savings  banks,  open  to  the  whole 
general  public  as  depositors,  began  forthwith 
to  be  organized  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Great  Britain.  Particularly  in 
thrifty  Scotland  where  the  name  of  Henry 


wealths,  the  losses  in  the  first  sixty  years 
amounted  to  less  than  $75,000 — during  years 
in  which  more  than  $750,000,000  were  handled. 
In  other  words  not  a  tenth  part  of  a  mill  on 
each  dollar  deposited  was  lost — and  this,  too, 
in  an  era  when  the  proper  state  regulation  of 
such  institutions  was  not  so  well  understood 


Genesee  township,  Genesee  county,  has  voted 
to  raise  $400  to  be  used  in  graveling  the  roads, 
to  be  apportioned  $100  to  each  of  the  four  road 
districts,  in  addition  to  the  good  roads  tax. 
Also  a  tax  of  $1.50  on  a  thousand  valuation 
for  the  good  roads  fund.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
the  system  now  in  use  in  the  township  the 
roads  will  be  in  much' better  shope  than  in  the 
•past. 


By   Edwin  Lefevre. 

Author   of   "Wall    Street    Stories,"    Etc. 

In  Wall  Street  Mr.  Lefevre  has  found  all 
that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  most  exciting 
kind  of  a  story  of  love  and  adventure.  There 
is  an  American  girl  and  American  millions  to 
be  won,  and  the  hero  makes  a  daring  fight  for 
them. 

The  feverish  life  of  Wrall  Street  and  the 
"wheels  within  wheels"  of  the  stock  market 
operations  have  never  been  so  graphically  re- 
vealed. The  reader  watches  the  fascinating 
game  from  the  inside  view-point  of  one  of  the 
great  captains  of  finance.  The  story  is  packed 
with  incident,  and  culminates  in  a  tremendous 
climax  such  as  only  Wall  Street  could  produce. 

Illustrated.     Price  $1.50. 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or  Business 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  LOCATED 

Properties  and  Business  of  all  kinds  sold 
quickly  for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Don't  wait.  Wrrite  today  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and  give  cash  price  on 
same. 

If    You    Want    to    Buy 

any  kind  of  Business  or  Real  Estate  anywhere, 
at  any  price,  write  me  your  requirements.  I 
can  save  you  time  and  money. 

DAVID   P.   TAFF, 

The  Land  Man, 

415  Kansas  Avenue, 
TOPEKA,   KANSAS. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  wa  s  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  ot 
forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers  :  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit,  Vice-President,  C.  S.  Udell, 
Grand  Rapids;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hub  bell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  L.  L.  Hub- 
bard,  Houghton;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Mrs.  J,  C.  Sharp,  Jackson;  C.  D.  Lawton,  Lawton. 

The  State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


RUTHLESS  CUTTING 

OF  SMALL  TREES. 


I'retty  soon,  if  the  present  devastation  con- 
tinues, some  one  will  have  to  form  a  Society 
fur  the  Protection  of  Christmas  Trees.  A  re- 
port conies  clown  from  Vermont  that  young 
i-ciniferous  trees  to  the  number  of  1,000,000 
were  sacrificed  to  the  Christmas-tree  market 
from  that  state  alone  last  year.  The  pitiful 
sum  of  two  cents  apiece  was  paid  to  the  moun- 
tain farmers  and  their  children  for  getting 
them. 

In  Washington  little  trees  not  much  higher 
than  a  man's  knee'were  retailed  at  seventy-five 
cents  apiece.  So  long  as  the  middleman  re- 
tains this  great  profit  the  wrecking  of  the 
forests  will  probably  continue.  Dispatches 
j'rum  Maine  assert  that  some  $30,000  has  been 
realized  by  farmers  of  that  state  last  season 
from  Christmas  tree  cutting.  Looked  at  in  a 
coldly  commercial  sense,  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont are  fools  to  sacrifice  their  young  trees. 
In  two  decades,  the  cuttings  that  brought  two 
cents  apiece  would  have  been  worth  as  many 
dollars. 

The  New  England  newspapers  have  noticed 
this  wastage,  and  one  of  them  (the  Springfield 
Republican),  commenting  upon  it,  says: 

If  the  cutting  of  these  young  trees  were  pur- 
sued intelligently  and  with  discrimination, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  grieve  over,  but  the 
chances  are  in  most  cases  that  it  has  been  a 
ruthless  slashing  conducted  by  the  farm-boys 
very  largely.  Mature  timber  and  timberlands 
are  now  soaring  into  such  values  as  should 
awaken  hill-farm  owners  to  the  importance  of 
cultivating  their  preservation  through  ap- 
proved forestry  methods.  But  there  is  prob- 
ably altogether  too  much  yielding  to  the  cu- 
pidity which  would  sacrifice  a  young  tree  for 
a  few  cents,  that  would  be  worth  more  dollars 
when  mature.  It's  a  long  wait  for  a  tree  crop, 
and  very  trying  to  the  impatient  American 
character,  but  farmers  will  soon  be  very  much 
alive  to  the  fact  that  it  will  prove  a  paying 
wait. 

The  Virginia  hills  are  the  home  of  the 
Christmas  holly.  Back  of  Arlington  it  has 
grown  in  profligate  profusion  from  a  time 
which  no  man  knoweth.  The  vandal  has  been 
at  work,  however,  since  man  conceived  the 
thought  that  the  best  way  to  honor  the  Son 
of  God  at  the  Christmas  season  was  to  rob 
the  earth  of  its  beauties  and  to  offer  them  on 
the  altar  of  decay.  Unless  Virginia  does  some- 
thing before  long,  the  holly  of  its  hills  will  go 
the  way  of  the  arbutus  of  the  Massachusetts 
woodlands. 

Washington  in  Christmas  week  is  filled  with 
holly.  The  negroes  bring  in  huge  branches 
with  jagged  ends  which  tell  the  tale  of  a  tree 
ruined  for  all  time  that  a  drawing-room  may 
be  decked  for  a  day.  The  holly  trees  are  chief 
among  the  glories  of  the  hills.  A  full-foliaged 
one  standing  among  its  bare-branched  oak  and 
maple  neighbors  is  a  sight  to  make  warm  the 
winter  heart.  Near  Arlington,  where  sleep  the 
dead  soldiers,  the  holly  is  everywhere.  The 
whistling  cardinals  haunt  the  recesses  of  its 
foliage  and  add  their  red  beauty  to  that  of  the 
berries. 

People  go  to  the  White  Mountains  in  sum- 
mer. This  statement  won't  startle  any  one  by 
its  novelty,  but  there  may  be  something  new 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  people  who  go  to 
New  ITamp.shire  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
and  the  purity  of  the  air  spend  $8,000,000  in 


that  state  in  the  months  before  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  trees  take  on  the  color  of  the  ex- 
pended gold.  The  tide  of  summer  travel  ac- 
tually is  beginning  to  turn  away  from  New 
Hampshire  because  the  mountains  are  being 
robbed  of  their  tree-glories  by  the  hand  of 
trade.  The  mountain  streams  are  losing  their 
waters,  the  rapids  are  becoming  rills,  and  the 
depths  are  becoming  murmuring  shallows. 

When  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  little  more 
than  a  boy  he  was  a  member  of  a  geological 
survey  company  which  went  through  the  for- 
ests and  over  the  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  was  in  the  year  1841.  In  a  letter 
touching  the  matter  of  the  proposed  govern- 
ment reserve,  Dr.  Hale  said: 

With  these  eyes  I  have  seen  forests  demol- 
ished in  which  were  trees  centuries  old,  and 
where  now  the  region  is  given  over  to  sumach 
and  blackberry  bushes.  It  is  no  mere  matter 
of  botanical  curiosity  for  which  we  are  plead- 
ing. It  is  the  preservation  of  a  water  supply 
which  affects  five  of  the  six  New  England 
States.  It  also  affects  the  very  existence  of 
whatever  makes  the  region  attractive  to  per- 
sons from  every  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  on  mere  economical  grounds,  that  the 
destruction  of  forests  has  been  the  ruin  of 
many  a  nation  which  did  not  have  wisdom 
enough  to  keep  them.  In  our  case  denuding 
of  our  noblest  mountains  will  destroy  the 
noblest  and  best  ground  for  recreation  which 
is  now  open  to  all  people  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Lumbering  operations  in  the  Appalachian 
region  have  been  widespread,  and  the  methods 
show  a  reckless  disregard  for  future  growth. 
A  clean  lumber  job  is  seldom  seen.  Trees 
have  been  felled  without  regard  to  the  young 
growth.  The  logs  have  been  "snaked"  down 
the  hillsides  with  mule  teams,  breaking  down 
the  young  seedlings  and  wearing  deep  trails  in 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  are  soon  converted 
by  the  heavy  rains  into  yawning  gullies.  The 
tops  of  the  trees  and  the  branches  are  left  on 
the  ground  to  become  tinder  for  forest  fires  or 
to  rot  and  become  the  breeding  place  of  in- 
numerable insects  which  attack  the  living 
growth.  Under  government  control,  this  in- 
dustry, directed  into  the  proper  c  hannels, 
would  insure  the  preservation  of  the  forests, 
furnish  a  valuable  object-lesson  to  private 
owners,  and  contribute  materially  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  reservation. 

The  creation  of  forest  reserves  is  a  necessary 
policy.  Sooner  or  later  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  the  forest  destruction  which  is  now 
taking  place  will  force  the  national  govern- 
ment to  step  in.  The  question  is  not  merely 
that  of  preventing  the  impoverishment  of  the 
immediate  localities  and  the  conversion  of  pro- 
ductive land  into  a  waste  of  barren  rock.  The 
loss  of  the  forest  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
soil  and  by  recurring  floods.  The  headwaters 
of  every  important  river  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
tributaries  of  these  streams,  rise  in  the  south- 
ern Appalachians,  while  the  White  Mountains 
feed  important  rivers  of  every  New  England 
state  except  Rhode  Island.  The  rainfall  of 
both  regians  is  heavy  and  distributed  through- 
out the  year.  In  the  southern  Appalachians  it 
is  heavier  than  anywhere  else  on  the  contin- 
ent except  on  the  northern  Pacific  Coast,  and 
falls  often  in  heavy  downpours. 

After  denudation  every  rain  turns  the  shrunk- 
en streams  into  mountain  torrents,  which  de- 
vastate property  and  bear  down  quantities  of 
silt  to  obstruct  navigable  rivers.  'The  sand- 
bars thus  formed  accentuate  the  effect  of  alter- 


nating high  and  low-water  periods,  and  large 
government  expenditures  for  dredging  and 
harbors  improvements  are  entailed.  The  clear- 
ing of  river  channels  and  harbors  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama  is  now  being 
urged.  Yet  deforestation  is  only  in  its  first 
stage.  Eventually,  in  this  country,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  France,  the  stripped  mountains 
will  become  so  inimical  to  the  public  good  that 
the  government  will  have  to  take  charge  of 
them  and  reforest  them.  But  the  expense  of 
this,  when  once  the  forests  are  gone,  will  be 
only  less  ruinous  than  the  damage  which  it 
will  check,  and  the  remedy  will  require  many 
years  to  become  operative. 

The  Forest  Service  has  made  an  effort,  with 
the  aid  of  the  lumbermen,  to  gather  detailed 
accounts  of  the  lumber  cut  of  the  United 
States  in  1905.  The  figures  are  staggering. 
The  final  tabulation  shows  that  11,666  estab- 
lishments cut  30,r>o:Mi(;i,uim  feet  of  lumber. 
According  to  these  figures,  both  the  number  of 
establishments  and  the  total  cut  are  lower  than 
the  census  showing  for  1899  and  for  1904. 
There  is  a  clear  tendency  toward  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  mills,  together  with  a  gam 
in  individual  output.  Two  causes  account  for 
this  tendency  the  end  of  supply  is  being 
reached  in  some  localities,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital,  as  in  other  industries,  is  result- 
ing in  the  consolidation  of  plants  in  fewer 
hands. 

The  total  cut  of  pcllow  pine  was  probably 
little,  if  any,  greater  in  1H05  than  in  1904.  The 
cut  of  white  pine  was  certainly  no  greater. 
The  cut  of  Douglas  fir  increased  remarkably, 
because  the  capacity  of  old  mills  was  increased 
and  many  new  ones  were  added.  The  cut  of 
fir  in  1904  was  also  below  normal,  owing  to 
unfavorable  market  conditions.  There  was 
probably  a  small  decrease  in  hemlock,  and  in 
the  cut  of  spruce.  The  census  shows  a  de- 
crease of  34  per  cent  in  oak  from  1899  to  1901 
and  this  decrease  is  undoubtedly  continuing. 
There  was  also  some  decrease  in  poplar,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  decrease  of  18  per  cent  shown 
in  the  census  returns  between  1899  and  1904. 
There  was  evidently  an  increase  in  cypress, 
maple,  and  the  miscellaneous  group,  including 
a  large  number  of  species  of  minor  import- 
ance, many  of  which  are  being  substituted  for 
those  which  are  obtained  with  increasing 
difficulty. 

No  Waste  Here. 

Citrus  growers  of  southern  California  have 
been  perplexed  by  two  great  problems — car 
shortage  and  box  shortage.  It  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  wood  shooks  of  which  orange 
boxes  are  made,  the  wood  getting  scarcer  and 
more  costly  all  the  time.  Now  comes  a  Cali- 
fornian  with  an  idea  for  permanent  relief. 

He  is  making  a  box  of  pulp  which  requires 
but  one-fourth  as  much  lumber,  and  the  wood 
may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  chips,  or  even 
sawdust,  if  necessary.  The  pulp  box  is  lighter, 
saving  700  pounds  of  weight  in  a  carload  of 
fruit;  it  is  cheaper  and  its  maker  promises  the 
supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

In  line  with  this  idea  the  Texas  lumber  con- 
cerns' are  introducing  plants  to  utilize  every 
particle  of  the  pine  trees  which  they  consume. 
The  lumber  is  the  first  product,  then  the  waste 
is  distilled  into  pitch  and  its  other  distillates. 

Then  the  exhausted  pulp  is  made  into  paste- 
board for  paper  boxes.  Not  a  particle  of  saw- 
dust goes  to  waste,  much  less  a  chip.  By  this 
development  a  sawmill  becomes  not  only  a 
sawmill,  but  a  distillery  and  a  paper  making 
mill  as  well. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 
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A  bit  of  George  B.  Horton's  woodlot  in  Lenawee,  where   large  trees  were 
removed,   making  a  clearing  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre.      Nature  is  performing  a 
work  of  reforestation. 


Farmer  and  Timber  Growing. 

The    approach    of    Arbor    Day   is    calling   re- 
newed   attention    to    the    subject    of    forestry. 
The    need    of   more    trees — the    necessity   of   a 
permanent  timber  supply — has  been  so  vividly 
presented  to  every  one  who  lately   has  found 
it  necessary  to  purchase  a  few  boards,  that  the 
advocates    of    reforestation    are    not    finding    the 
difficulty   they   once   experienced   in   gaining  a 
icaring.   and   appeals   in    favor   of   Arbor    Day 
ree    planting    this    year    will    at    least    arouse 
jome  interest. 

The  trouble  with  Arbor  Day  in  Michigan,  at 
east,  ha-  been  that  farmers  have  paid  little 
ittention  to  the  injunctions  annually  given  by  the 
;i  n  rrnors  of  the  state.  The  planting  of  a  few 
shade  trees  in  the  cities  and  villages  amounts 
very  little.  Most  of  the  trees  would  be 
planted  anyhow. 

What  is  needed  is  that  farmers  and  land- 
owners should  become  so  much  interested  as 
o  recognize  the  commercial — the  money-mak- 
ng  a-pect  of  forestry — as  well  as  the  value  of 
:he  tree  as  a  beautifier.  The  latter  motive 
las  not  resulted  so  far  in  planting  of  many 
rees  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  love 
)f  gain  should  be  an  incentive  toward  tree 
ilanting  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale.  The  util-  I 
zation  of  all  opportunities  by  the  farmers  of 
hi-  country  would  almost  solve  the  timber 
>roblem.  In  every  township  there  is  not  less 
:han  seventy-two  miles  of  road.  Few  farmers. 
fit  her  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  their 
property  or  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  make 
use  of  this  frontage  for  tree  culture,  yet  if  only 
Uie  tree  should  be  planted  to  every  other  rod 
[early  fifty  thousand,  instead  of  a  few  hundred 
Is  now,  would  be  adding  to  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  the  land. 

Then  there  are  few  farmers  who  have  not 
few  acres  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
jbey  are  not  able  to  work  profitably.  With 
limber  and  wood  so  high  these  waste  corners 
ind  unprofitable  lots  might  become  a  source 


of  income  in  the  future,  besides  adding  to  the 
selling  value  of  a  farm.  Hundreds  of  acres  in 
every  township  that  are  now  of  little  practic- 
able value  might  thus  be  made  to  play  a  part 
in  solving  the  timber  supply  problem. — Muskegon 
Chronicle. 


Arbor  Day. 

President  Roosevelt  urges  a  more  careful 
observance  of  Arbor  Day.  He  says  in  part: 

"A  people  without  children  would  face  a 
hopeless  future;  a  country  without  trees  is 
almost  as  hopeless;  forests  which  are  so  used 
that  they  cannot  renew  themselves  will  soon 
vanish  and  with  them  all  their  benefits. 

"A  true  forest  is  not  merely  a  storehouse 
full  of  wood,  but  a  factory  of  wood,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  reservoir  of  water.  When  you 
help  to  preserve  our  forests  or  to  plant  new 
ones  you  are  acting  the  part  of  good  citizens. 
The  value  of  forestry  deserves,  therefore,  to 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  which  aim  to  make 
good  citizens  of  you." 

Michigan's    Abandoned    Lands. 

A  while  ago,  the  last  of  February,  we  read 
the  following  words,  taken  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Times-Star:  "Michigan  was  seventy  years 
old  Saturday,  and  in  many  respects  promising 
for  her  age,  but  there  are  about  six  million 
acres,  or  one-fifth  of  her  territory,  worth  much 
less  than  at  her  birth  as  a  state,  owing  to  the 
voracity  of  the  tree  butchers." 

What  a  commentary  this  is  upon  the  policy 
of  the  state,  the  nation,  and  of  the  people,  in 
approving,  levying  and  paying  bounties  to  a 
few  millionaires  whose  money  lias  been  made 
by  the  destruction  of  the  state's  forests,  and 
then  abandoning  the  land  and  letting  it  fall 
tn  'he  state  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 

And  now  these  same  millionaires,  as  well  as 
the  politicians  they  have  always  owned,  refuse 
to  aid  in  reforesting  the  lands  which  they  have 
ravished. 


The  Michigan  Legislature  ought  to  wake  up 
and  begin  a  system  of  reforestation,  that  will 
restore  to  these  millions  of  acres  some  of  the 
wealth  which  forests  only  can  bring  to  the 
sandy  northern  wastes. 

Valuable  timber  once  grew  on  the  soil  that 
is  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  will  grow  there 
again  if  the  proper  trees  are  planted  and  cared 
for,  thus  making  the  second  crop  worth  more 
than  was  the  first  one. 

The  state  can  make  millions  of  dollars  by 
reforesting  these  abandoned  lands,  and  system- 
atic work  to  that  end  should  be  commenced  at 
once. — Jackson  Patriot. 

They  Love  Trees. 

They  surely  do  love  a  tree  up  in  Massachu- 
setts. Take  the  case  of  Salem.  There  are 
persons,  outside  of  the  old  Bay  State,  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  cut  down  the  trees 
,  in  front  of  their  own  premises.  Not  so  in 
Salem,  as  any  one  can  see  from  the  following 
notice  appearing  in  the  daily  paper  of  the 
town: 

City  of  Salem. 
Removal   of   a   Tree. 

The   Board   of  Aldermen   will  give   a  public 
!  bearing  on  Tuesday  at  8:25  o'clock  P.  M.  on 
j  petition   of  John    C.   Donovan   and    others   for 
j  the  removal  of  three  trees  on  English  street, 
the  same  being  set  too  close  together. 
Attest:         J.   CLIFFORD  ENTWISTLE, 

City   Clerk. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  similar  notices 
appearing  in  the  same  issue  of  the  paper. 

Clare    county    supervisors     have     set    aside 
$2.000  for  road  purposes  in  the  different  town- 
ships.    In   addition   each    township   has   raised 
i  additional  funds.     Garfield  voted  $1,200;  Sheri- 
!  dan    $1.300    for    highways    and    bridges,     and 
j  Grant  $1,070   and  an  amount  equal   to   statute 
i  labor.     Grant  may  also  decide  to  build  a  mile 
j  of  state  reward  road. 
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HISTORIC  TREES 

OF  AMERICA. 


The  first  Protestant  church  service  in  Amer- 
ica was  under  the  trees  at  Jamestown,  and  the 
first  church  bell  rung  in  the  West  was  the  one 
that  Father  Junipero  Serra  tied  to  an  arching 
oak  bough  at  San  Diego.  The  first  agricul- 
tural fair  in  America  was  held  under  a  giant 
elm  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  same  tree  under 
which  the  men  of  that  neighborhood  formed 
when  they  marched  away  to  the  War  of  1812. 
When  Connecticut's  charter  was  in  danger  of 
seizure  it  was  hidden  in  a  hollow  oak. 
•  Because  the  Scotch  had  "dool  trfees,"  or 
"grief  trees,"  on  which  they  hung  their  enem- 
ies in  reality  or  in  effigy,  early  colonists  here 
must  needs  have  something  of  the  sort.  So 
they  chose  to  set  up  liberty  trees  in  New 
England. 

The  Scotch  had  sycamores,  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists  chose  elms,  which  were  made  to 
serve  many  purposes.  Under_  them  meetings 
were  held,  from  their  boughs  the  bodies  of 
offenders  dangled,  and  in  their  shade  drunk- 
ards, liars  and  thieves  sat  in  the  stocks. 

One  tree  on  Boston  common  had  a  dark  his- 
tory. It  stood  near  the  long  path  that  Dr. 
Holmes  immortalized  in  his  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  and  on  it  were  hanged  Mar- 
garet Jones  and  Anne  Hibbins,  two  witches  of 
early  days,  and  Mary  Dyer,  the  Quakeress. 
Under  it  Mrs.  Oliver  was  flogged  for  "re- 
proaching magistrates." 

In  1876  this  old  tree  fell  in  a  windstorm,  and 
a  detachment  of  police  had  to  be  called  to  keep 
the  souvenir  collectors  from  cutting  it  to 
pieces.  An  offshoot  of  this  tree,  about  forty 
years  old,  is  to  take  its  place. 

The  dean  of  America's  historic  trees  is  the 
Washington  elm  of  Cambridge.  "Under  this 
tree  Washington  first  took  command  of  the 
American  Army,  July  3,  1775,"  reads  the  in- 
scription compiled  by  Longfellow  and  en- 
graved on  a  tablet.  Some  say  that  the  first 
evangelist  in  America,  George  Whitefield, 
preached  under  this  same  tree.  Twice  has  the 
lightning  struck  it — both  times  in  the  same 
place — and  no  doubt  its  days  are  now  num- 
bered. 

One  of  the  famous  peace  oaks  that  stood  in 
front  of  John  Eliot's  old  meeting  house  at 
Natick  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence.  It  was 
brought  to  the  missionary  by  the  Indians  he 
had  taught,  and  planted  by  the  as  an  expres- 
sion of  peace.  At  Dedham  another  oak  is 
pointed  out  as  the  pulpit  once  used  by  George 
Fox,  the  Quaker,  when  a  meeting  house  was 
denied  him. 

Penn's  famous  treaty  tree  fell  in  a  gale  near- 
ly a  hundred  years  ago.  Its  prominence  was 
so  marked  in  its  early  days  that  the  English 
soldiers  placed  a  special  guard  around  it  during 
the  Revolution.  After  it  was  felled  by  a  gale 
in  1810,  a  great  part  of  the  tree  was  sent  to 
the  old  Penn  family  seat  at  Stoke,  near  Wind- 
sor, England,  where  it  is  still  preserved. 

"Jane  McCrea,  1777,"  is  an  inscription  that 
was  seen  for  a  long  while  on  a  large  pine  tree 
near  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.  This  tree 
was  the  silent  witness  of  the  death  of  the  girl 
whose  scalp  was  taken  by  an  Indian  to  Bur- 
goyne's  camp  and  sold,  whereat  her  lover,  who 
recognized  it,  deserted  the  army  that  would 
allow  such  practices. 

In  New  York  the  megaphone  men  on  the 
tourist  cars  will  point  out  a  group  of  two  or 
three  sour  gum  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue  and  tell  you  that  these  are  all  that  are 
left  of  the  thirteen  trees  that  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton planted  in  honor  of  the  original  colonies. 
Near  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  street 
there  are  said  to  be  some  of  the  cypress  trees 
of  the  old  Jumel  estate  still  standing,  they 
having  been  a  present  to  Mr.  Jumel  from  Na- 
poleon,  brought  from  Egypt. 

New   Haven  has  been  known  for  many  gen- 


erations as  the  City  of  Elms,  the  first  having 
been  brought  there  from  Hampden  by  William  j 
Cooper,  and  given  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont. 
On  the  green  stands  an  elm  known  as  the 
Franklin  elm.  having  been  bought  by  Thad- 
deiis  Beecher  from  one  Jerry  Allen  for  a  "pint 
of  rum  and  some  trifles,"  and  planted  on  the 
day  that  Franklin  died. 

I- or  many  long  years  a  mulberry  tree  stood 

to   mark   the   place   where   the   Calverts   and  the 

Indiars  nvide  the  treaty  that  gave  Maryland  to 

!  th'e     Call;  ilic-.     Ir.-.t     it     fell     fifty     years     ago. 

I  Church  furniture  was  made  of  it  for  use  in  the 

ancient   town   of  St.    'lary's,  and  the   Bishop  of 

Maryland  has  a  gavel  made  from  a  bit  of  it. 

The  strength  of  the  tree  is  almost  incredible. 
At  Jamestown  a  sycamore  tree  grew  up  be- 
tween the  graves  of  Commissary  Blair  and  his 
wife.  It  carried  one-third  of  Mrs.  Blair's  tomb 
three  feet  above  the  surface,  holding  it  fast  in  a 
crotch,  while  the  roots  and  the  body  of  the 
tree  shattered  into  tiny  bits-'the  stone  slab  that 
marked  the  commissary's  tomb. 

On  the  eastern  border  of  Tennessee,  far  up 
in  the  mountains,  there  stood  for  many  years 
a  tree  bearing  this  legend  "D.  Boon  killed  a 
Bar  on  this  tree  year  1760."  It  was  a  rough 
record  of  the  prowess  of  a  26-year-old  hunter, 
and  was  a  familiar  landmark  to  travelers  and 
hunters  for  many  years. 

Further  inland,  near  the  banks  of  the  Cum- 
berland, at  Bledsoe's  Lick,  an  old  hollow  tree 
stood  for  many  years.  More  than  100  years 
ago  a  man  named  Spencer  spent  the  winter 
in  it. 

His  house  was  not  so  pretentious  as  that  of 
the  California  settler  who,  having  neither  time 
nor  money  to  build,  found  a  hollow  redwood 
and  immediately  converted  it  into  a  two-story 
dwelling.  He  had  a  living  room  downstairs 
and  a  bedroom  above,  and  lived  there  several 
years  w-ith  his  family.  Not  far  away  from  him 
stood  the  largest  tree  in  the  world,  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  once  called  the  Hermit,  measur- 
ing 18  feet  in  diameter  and  320  feet  in  height. 

The  live  oaks  of  California  are  a  feature  in 
themselves,  the  largest  measuring  10  feet  in 
diameter,  being  in  Tulare  county.  Those  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  grounds  at  Berk- 
eley are  especially  noted  for  their  beauty  and 
also  attract  attention  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  exemplify  modern  methods  of  tree 
salvation  and  protection.  Where  decay  has 
set  in  the  foresters  have  carefully  cut  out  the 
diseased  spots  in  the  same  way  that  dentists 
treat  teeth,  putting  in  a  filling  of  cement  to 
prevent  further  decay. 

Further  down  the  coast,  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  is  the  largest  grapevine  in  the  world. 
It  is  called  La  Para  Grande  and  was  planted 
sixty-three  years  ago  by  Joaquina  Lugodi 
Ayala,  a  Spanish  woman.  The  trunk  of  the 
vine  measures  9  feet  9  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. Though  pruned  every  year,  its  branches 
cover  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  it  takes  sixty 
large  posts  to  hold  up  the  trellis  on  which  it 
spreads.  The  present  owner,  Jacob  Wilson, 
has  been  offered  $6,000  for  it. 

A  once  noted  tree  of  the  Middle  West  was 
the  Miami  apple  tree  that  stood  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph  rivers.  It  must  j 
have  sprung  from  seed  dropped  by  a  French 
priest  or  trader  long  ago.  In  a  wigwam  under 
this  tree  the  Miami  chief.  Wild  Cat,  was  born. 

Other  apple  trees  were  found  down  the 
valleys  by  the  first  settlers,  though  they  were 
not  of  a  kind  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Many 
believed  them  to  have  been  planted  by  a  crazy 
man  known  as  "Apple  Seed  Johnny,"  who 
came  to  the  settlements  east  of  the  Alleghen- 
ies  every  fall,  collected  great  bags  full  of 
apple  seeds  from  the  cider  mills  and  then  dis- 
appeared over  the  western  mountains  with 
them. 

He  had  an  idea  that  as  apples  were  of  great 
benefit  to  man  the  trees  should  be  planted  in 
time  to  be  ready  for  the  settlers  who  would 
one  day  populate  the  valley.  When  the  tide 
of  homcseekers  finally  turned  that  way  there 
was  great  astonishment  and  rejoicing  over  the 


waiting  trees,  rich  in  flower  and  fruit.  Such 
practical  foresight  can  rarely  be  found  in  the 
hobbies  of  crazy  men. 

In  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  stand  the 
famous  live  oaks  that  helped  make  the  beauty 
of  the  spot  long  ago  when  it  was  the  property 
of  M.  DC  Bore.  Audubon  studied  under  these 
oaks  when  a  guest  on  the  plantation. 

In  Charleston  stands  a  famous  magnolia  un- 
der which  a  treaty  was  signed  so  long  ago  no- 
one  knows  what  it  was  about.  On  the  road 
from  Orange  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  near 
Rliodesville,  is  the  oak  under  which  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette's  tent  was  pitched  as  he  sup- 
ervised the  building  of  the  military  road  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  For  many  years  Pontiac's- 
memorial  tree  was  pointed  out  to  visitors  in 
Detroit,  and  near  King's  Mountain  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  Tory  tulip  tree,  on  whose  lower 
branches  two  Tories  were  hanged  after  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  in  Washington  are 
rich  in  trees  that  have  associations,  as  almost 
every  man  of  prominence  in  political  and  liter- 
ary affairs  has  planted  oiic.  A  cypress  from 
the  seed  that  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  brought 
looks  across  the  walk  to  <i  beech  that  Simmer, 
the  abolitionist,  was  instrumental  in  having  put 
out.  The  memorial  trees  of  presidents  and 
potentates  of  divergent  views  wave  their  long 
bqugh's  toward  each  other  and  forget  the  past 
in  their  present  effort  to  make  the  world  beau- 
tiful. Among  them  is  an  elm  that  is  an  off- 
shoot of  one-  that  Washington  planted  and1 
which  had  to  be  moved  when  the  Capitol  was 
enlarged. 


In  an  article  on  "Slash  Burning  in  the  Lake 
States,"  in. the  Forestry  Quarterly,  E.  G. 
Chaney  says  that  nine-tenths  of  the  fires  in 
the  woods  start  in  the  debris  left  by  lumber- 
men. When  the  slashings  are  burned  and  the 
forest  floors  kept  clean,  there  is  little  chance 
for  a  dangerous  lire,  and  if  a  fire  starts  it  is. 
easily  controlled.  The  lumberman  says  that 
brush  burning  costs  too  much  money  and  he 
would  rather  run  the  cluuices  of  completing 
his  logging  operations  and  getting  out  before 
the  lire  gets  in.  The  principal  benefit  derived1 
from  slash  burning,  namely,  the  almost  com- 
plete restocking  of  the  land  by  natural  regen- 
eration, has  no  influence  with  him  because  he- 
believes  that  White  and  Norway  pine  will  not 
follow  themselves.  A  trip  through  the 
eminent  forest  reserve  at  Cass  Lake,  where 
slash  burning  has  been  carried  on  for  four; 
years,  cannot  but  convince  that  these  varieties 
of  .pine  reproduce  themselves  readily  if  given 
half  a  chance.  It  is  only  where  fire  has  killed 
all  the  White  and  Norway  pine  seed  that  jack 
pine  has  taken  possession  of  the  soil. 

One  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  cord- 
wood  market.     When  the  lumberman   has   fin-l 
ished,   there   is   the   making  of   many  cords   o 
fire-wood   from   the   tops,   broken   logs,   dcfec 
live   trees,   etc.     This    would     clean   up    eight 
tenths  of  the  material  that  supplies  the  fire  on 
cut-over  land  and  the  cost  of  disposing  of  the 
remainder  would  be  trivial.     In  some  districts 
the  fire-wood  would  yield  a  profit,  and  in  most 
cases  it  would  pay  the  cost  of  handling.  Even 
if  sold  at  a  slight  loss  the  cut-over  land  woulc1 
be  greatly  enhanced   in  value  because  of  the 
lessened  danger  from  fire  and  the  assurance  O' 
good   regeneration. 

"Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  proposition  foi 
timber  land  owners  or  th'e  fire  wardens  of 'dif- 
ferent states?"  Mr.  Cheney  asks.  "It  would  fur- 
nish to  the  fire  warden  a  cheap  means  of  fin 
protection  and  in  many  instances  a  revenue  tc 
help  out  the  deficiencies  in  other  places.  Thi; 
question  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  import 
ant  forestry  problem  in  this  region  today,  in 
suring,  as  it  does,  if  a  few  seed  trees  are  left 
the  re-stocking  of  the  land  with  valuabli 
species." 

Hi  Hand  township.  Ottawa  county,  will  ex 
pend  $4,200  for  road  improvements  this  season 
of  which  $1,800  is  to  be  used  for  repairs. 
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A  fifteen  year  old  plantation  in  Michigan  of  pine,  spruce  and  hardwoods,  trees  10  to  16  feet  in 
height.  A  practical  demonstration  that  moving  sands  are  not  a  desert  and  can  do  more  than  feed  a 
few  sheep  to  the  square  mile. 


MICHIGAN  WATER  POWERS. 


The  gigantic  task  of  harnessing  the  St. 
Joseph  river  and  converting  its  power  into 
electric  current  for  commercial  purposes  which 
began  several  years  ago  through  the  proposed 
'erection  of  six  mammoth  dams,  is  being  carried 
forward  to  a  successful  termination.  Opera- 
tions have  begun  at  Berrien  Springs  on  what 
will  be  the  fourth  dam  in  the  chain.  The  en- 
terprise is  the  project  of  the  Berrien  Springs 
Power  and  Electrical  Company,  of  which  Fred 
A.  Byran  is  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  Charles  A.  Chapin  the  multi-million- 
aire is  president. 

The  other  three  dams  of  the  system  arc  in 
successful  operation  at  Twin  Branch  and  Elk- 
hart,  Ind.,  and  Buchanan,  Mich.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  power  undertakings  ever  attempted 
in  tlie  middle  west. 

Much  of  the  power  now  used  in  South  Bend, 
Mishawaka,  Elkhart  and  Goshen  in  Indiana 
and  Niles,  Buchanan  and  Berrien  Springs  in 
Michigan,  is  derived  from  the  St.  Joseph  river. 

The  project  means  that  when  the  great  task 
is  completed,  most  manufacturing  concerns 
in  that  section  will  be  using  power  generated 
from  the  old  St.  Joe.  The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow 
works,  the  biggest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  is  now  deriving  all  its  motive  power 
from  the  St.  Joseph  river,  the  company  having 
an  independent  dam  in  the  river  at  South  Bend. 

The  corporation  engaged  in  this  big  har- 
nc-sing  enterprise  will  have  practically  20,000 
horse  power  at  its  disposal  when  the  dam  now 
bring  built  is  ready  for  operation. 

The  other  two  dams  of  the  chain  will  be 
built  as  requirements  make  their  construction 
necessary,  one  at  Bristol,  Ind.,  above  Elkhart, 
and  the  other  at  the  state  line.  They  will  sup- 
ply about  20,000  additional  horse  power. 


It  will  require  consider;; hie  more  than  ;. 
year's  time  to  complete  the  Berrien  Springs 
dam.  A  force  of  men  and  teams  is  now  at 
work  clearing  off  the  ground.  The  stakes 
have  been  set  and  every  preliminary  has  been 
arranged.  Before  another  month  rolls  around 
a  small  army  of  workmen  will  be  employed  on 
the  dam.  Fully  300  men  and  nearly  as  many 
teams  will  push  the  work  to  completion.  Tem- 
porary quarters  will  be  erected  and  a  regular 
colony  will  be  maintained,  having  its  own 
stores  and  other  necessary  business  buildings. 
The  lumber  will  be  cut  from  the  land  to  be 
flooded  by  the  dam  and  a  saw  mill  will  be  run 
at  the  site.  , 

The  dam  will  be  400  feet  long  and  will  have 
a  20-foot  head  of  water.  The  river  banks  will 
be  flooded  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  back  of 
the  (lam. 

The  major  portion  of  the  power  now  fur- 
nished by  harnessing  the  river  is  used  in  South 
Herd.  The  Hen  Island  or  Twin  branch  dam 
supplies  (i.ODO  horsepower,  the  Buchanan  dam 
about  2,500  and  the  Elkhart  dam  between  1,500 
and  2,000  horse  power.  The  electric  company 
and  the  power  corporation  which  built  the 
various  big  dams  have  been  granted  the  right 
to  merge  the  interests  of  the  various  contrib- 
uting companies  into  one  gigantic  corpora- 
tion. 

A  big  steam  plant  is  being  erected  at  South 
Fiend  which  will  be  used  as  a  relay  in  case  of 
any  accidents  at  the  various  river  power 
houses. 

The  Berrien  Springs  dam  will  cost  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  but  the  horse 
power  furnished  is  expected  to  more  than  pay 
for  this  great  expenditure  in  time.  The  Hen 
Island  dam  cost  more  than  $1,000,000  also,  and 
the  Buchanan  dam  fully  $800,000.  The  dam 
at  Elkhart  was  purchased  from  the  C.  G.  Conn 
interests  and  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  Bu- 
chanan structure. 


LESSON  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 

The  lesson  of  Arbor  Day  is  the  use  and 
value  of  the  tree  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  says 
a  Forest  Service  bulletin.  The  sentiments  and 
emotions  aroused  on  Arbor  Day  pass  only  too 
quickly;  the  important  thing  is  that  permanent 
results  be  left — lasting  impressions  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and,  flourishing  in  the 
earth,  an  object  lesson  in  a  tree  plantation  ot 
use  or  beauty,  or  both  combined. 

The  tree  that  is  significant  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  is,  of  course,  the  forest  tree.  Isolated 
trees,  along  the  roadside,  in  the  city  streets, 
or  in  the  school  yard,  please  the  eye  and  cool 
the  air  with  their  refreshing  shade.  But  the 
forest  of  trees,  where  wood  is  growing  to  sup- 
ply material  for  homes,  for  fuel,  for  a  hundred 
industries;  where  the  forest  litter  is  storing 
the  waters  for  streams  to  quench  men's  thirst, 
to  irrigate  their  lands,  to  drive  their  mills,  to 
fill  their  rivers  deep  for  the  vast  traffic  of  in- 
land navigation;  in  a  word,  the  forest  as  pro- 
ducer and  custodian  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  happiness,  is  the  true  message  of  Arbor 
Day.  Forestry  is  based  on  this  idea  of  the 
forest,  and  all  its  teachings  aim  to  put  this  idea 
into  actual  practice. 

\Ve  can  reforest  Michigan  again  if  we  will. 


Saginaw's  county  road  law  will  be  amended 
to  permit  the  improvement  of  certain  streets 
with' n  tlie  city  limits,  which  connect  with 
coii.ity  roads  that  have  been  improved  largely 
wit'i  city  money,  the  expense  of  such  improve- 
1111  nt  to  be  paid  from  the  county  road  tax 
raided  in  the  city.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  county 
tax  is  paid  by  the  city,  and  since  the  establish- 
ment of  county  roads  the  city  has  paid  over 
$17.5.000  road  tax.  Under  the  amendment,  20 
per  cent  of  the  road  tax  paid  by  the  city  will 
be  used  in  the  improvement  of  the  streets 
connecting  with  country  roads. 


MICHKiAX  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


THE  PASSING  OF 

A  HISTORIC  DRIVE 


For  the  first  time  since  the  spring  of  1848 
"the  drive"  will  not  come  down  Muskegon 
River  this  spring,  says  the  Muskegon  News. 
The  forests  which  once  existed  along  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  have  been  wiped  out  by  the 
woodsman's  ax,  and  there  are  no  logs  left  to 
drive,  save  a  few  dead  heads,  which  will  be 
brought  down  this  spring. 

The  few  remaining  saw  mills  around  Mus- 
kegon this  year  will  receive  their  logs  by  car* 
instead  of  in  the  old  way  and  the  coupling 
grounds  at  the  head  of  Muskegon  Lake  will  be 
deserted  and  lonely  where  in  former  years  the 
shouts  and  songs  of  the  river  drivers  mingled 
with  the  nervous  chug  chug  of  the  laboring 
tug  boats,  slowly  trailing  great  snakey  tows 
of  logs  out  into  the  lake  to  the  different  mills. 

The  story  of  "the  drive"  immortalized  in  a 
classic  poem  by  Douglas  Malloch,  "the  lum- 
berman poet,"  formerly  of  Muskegon,  is  more 
romantic,  more  interesting,  more  vital  than 
any  history  of  the  cattle  business  of  the  west 
could  possibly  be.  It  typifies  the  making  of 
Muskegon,  and  the  children  of  the  men  who, 
hardy  and  bold,  rode  the  logs  and  risked  their 
lives  in  the  jams,  brought  the  city  through  the 
crises  after  the  lumber  business  had  declined 
and 'today  are  making  it  one  of  the  greatest 
municipalities  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

The  first  drive  brought  down  the  river  by  a 
regularly  organized  company  was  in  the  year 
of  1852  when  an  organization  known  as  the 
Log  and  Mill  Owners  Association  was  formed. 
Previous  to  this  time  there  was  no  system 
to  the  rafting  of  the  logs  to  Muskegon  Lake. 
All  of  the  timber  was  then  cut  this  side  of 
Big  Rapids  and  each  mill  owner  got  his  timber 
down  "the  river  as  best  he  might. 

The  executive  staff  of  the  association  con- 
sisted of  three  men,  Major  Chauncey  Davis, 
Robert  W.  Morris  and  John  Ruddiman.  This 
company  continued  doing  business  until  1855 
when  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
authorizing  the  incorporation  of  companies  for 
the  driving,  rafting  and  booming  of  logs.  Un- 
der this  law,  what  was  known  as  the  Lumber- 
man's Association  was  formed.  Alva  Trow- 
bridge  was  elected  president  of  this  body.  The 
association  was  not  a  financial  success,  how- 
ever, although  it  did  much  toward  developing 
the  lumber  industry  here.  It  continued  to 
operate,  until  1864  when  it  was  succeeded  by 
the  Muskegon  Booming  Company.  This  o«- 
ganization  was  incorporated  in  18G4  with  a 
capital  of  $40,000  which  was  later  increased  to 
$200,000.  Major  Davis  was  president,  C.  D. 
Nelson,  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Hackley,  treasurer. 
Among  the  men  on  the  board  of  directors 
were  S.  A.  Brown,  C.  D.  Nelson,  Martin  Ryer- 
son,  R.  P.  Easton,  and  Lyman  G.  Mason.  This 
company  did  business  continuously  until  1896 
when  the  Log  Owners  Booming  Company 
which  brought  the  last  drive  down  last  spring 
took  hold. 

The  old  Muskegon  Booming  Company  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  rafting  the  logs  down 
the  river  through  the  height  of  the  lumbering 
industry  in  Muskegon.  When  Muskegon  was 
"The  Queen  Lumber  City  of  the  World,"  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  company  directed  the 
handling  of  a  proposition  so  gigantic  that  it 
astonished  the  middle  west.  Everything  they 
did  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  Noth- 
ing like  it  had  ever  been  done  before.  The 
river  was  straightened,  the  shallows  deepened 
and  the  crumbling  banks  strengthened  by  piles 
and  the  forces  of  nature  made  to  conform  to 
the  desires  of  man.  Where  a  few  years  be- 
fore nothing  but  the  bits  of  floating  drift  wood 
or  the  Indian's  dug-out  canoe  disturbed  tin- 
waters  of  the  swiftly  flowing  stream  now  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  fallen  forest  giants  jostled 
each  other  as  they  hurried  down  to  the  lake. 

While  the  company  was  on  the  top  wave  of 
its  prosperity  the  end  began.  While  the  saws 
in  dozens  of  mills  were  tearing  through  mil- 


lions of  logs  the  woodsmen  went  farther  and 
farther  up  the  river  for  the  timber,  leaving  a 
trail  of  stumps  in  which  were  thousand?  of 
feet  of  lumber  that  should  have  been  used. 
The  waste  was  enormous.  Boundless  and 
seemingly  inexhaustable  as  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber was  it  could  not  stand  against  the  ruthless 
hand  of  the  woodsmen  and  slowly  it  began  to 
yield.  The  lumbermen  did  not  take  warning 
and  continued  their  wasteful  methods.  After 
the  drives  had  reached  the  maximum  of  about 
700,000,000  feet,  which  was  in  the  early  '80s, 
the  decline  began  and  continued  not  so  rapidly 
as  might  be  expected  until  now  when  nothing 
but  a  few  sorry  deadheads,  "shaky"  timber  that 
will  float,  will  be  picked  up  and  brought  down 
to  the  lake,  a  sad  little  procession  where  once 
millions  of  giants  logs  hurried  along  in  a  noble 
stream  to  the  log  carriages  and  the  saws. 

What  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  made.- 
Muskegon  River  one  of  the  greatest  timber 
bearing  arteries  of  the  American  continent, 
was  the  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of 
$50,000  for  the  improvement  of  Muskegon 
River.  The  money  was  used  in  the  cutting  of 
a  channel  through  the  "flats,"  the  marshy 
place  at  the  head  of  Muskegon  Lake.  The 
river  which  oozed  out  into  Muskegon  Lake 
through  the  marsh  was  confined  to  a  single 
deep  channel  and  the  coupling  grounds  was 
reached  and  the  link  which  bound  Muskegon 
to  one  of  the  richest  timber  countries  in  the 
world  was  complete.  The  work  was  started 
in  1858  and  completed  in  a  year,  a  remarkable 
performau.ce  considering  the  facilities  of  the 
contractors. 

Since  1901  the  record  of  logs  handled  by  the 
Log  Owners  Booming  company  is  as  follows, 
showing  the  rapid  decline  in  recent  years: 

1901  28,012,327 

1 902 18,122,600 

1903  16,371,617 

1904  16,303,057 

3905  17,311,517 

1906  7,602,132 

That  the  drive  was  possible  was  due  to  the 
business  acumen  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who 
first  cast  their  lot  here  and  who  were  willing 
in  those  days  of  small  fortunes  to  risk  their  all 
in  an  enterprise  so  vast  that  man  could  nut 
see  the  end  and  the  other  men  who  with  noth- 
ing but  their  hands  and  the  hope  and  courage 
in  their  hearts  took  nature's  wealth  and  turned 
it  into  commercial  value.  And  in  the  hearts 
of  everyone  who  has  watched  the  growth  of 
Muskegon  from  a  little  lumbering  city  to  one 
of  the  most  hustling  manufacturing  localities 
in  western  Michigan  there  is  genuine  sorrow 
and  regret  at  the  passing  of  the  drive. 


PROPERTY  VALUES  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
AND  NEVADA. 

A  census  report  just  issued  gives  the  esti- 
mated true  value  of  the  property  in  New 
Mexico  in  the  years  1900  and  1904  as  follows: 

1904    $332,262,650 

1900     268,285,425 


Increase  in  four  years $  63,977,225 

The  state  of  Nevada  has  a  larger  property 
value  than  is  commonly  realized,  even  in  these 
days  of  revived  Nevada  mining  excitement  and 
railroad  building  and  projection.  A  census 
bulletin  just  out  gives  us  the  data  of  the  esti- 
mated true  value  of  the  property  in  Nevada 
in  the  years  1904  and  1900.  The  figures  follow: 

1904     $220,734,507 

1900     190,626,987 


Increase  in  four  years $  30,107,520 

NEW  MEXICO. 
Name  of  Reserve.  Acres. 

Gila 2,823,900 

Jemez     1,460,245 

Lincoln    545,256 

Manzano    459,726 

Pecos   River 430,880 

San    Mateo 424,663 

Taos     233,209 

Peloncillo    178,977 

Portales    172,680 

Magdalena     146,240 

Mount  Taylor 110,525 

Gallinas    38,212 


Total  New  Mexico  reserves,  acres.  .7,024,504 


TIMBER  CONSUMPTION 


Timber  consumption  in  the  United  States  now 
amounts  to  about  400  feet  board  measure  per 
capita,  while  in  Europe  the  average  is  but  60 
feet.  The  best  managed  German  forest  grows 
on  an  average  about  50  cubic  feet  of  wood  per 
acre  annually.  If  American  forests  grew  as  well, 
which  they  do  not,  they  would  barely  furnish  by 
their  annual  growth  the  amount  of  wood  now 
used. 

These  figures  were  given  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Kel- 
logg, of  the  United  States  forest  service,  in  a 
recent  paper  before  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
gineers, which  was  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  economy  in 
the  use  of  timber.  Mr.  Kellogg  pointed  out  that 
in  Europe  the  amount  of  timber  required  for 
many  structures  is  very  much  less  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  masonry  of  one  form  or  an- 
other generally  taking  its  place.  In  his  opinion 
the  time  will  come  very  soon  in  this  country, 
when  the  relative  cost  of  masonry  and  wood  will 
be  much  different  from  what  it  is  now  and  in 
consequence  the  use  of  timber  will  be  restricted 
far  below  the  limit  of  the  present  time.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  methods  of  preserving  timber 
will  be  employed  far  more  extensively  than  today 
for  many  purposes  where  untreated  wood  is  now 
used. 


The  timber  sold  from  the  reserves  during 
the  year  realized  $3,761  and  consisted  of: 

Feet,  board  measure 1,024,3.5& 

Cords   8,321 

Linear    feet 38,921 

Posts   and   poles 7,110 

As  in  Arizona,  the  timber  was  mostly  sold 
in  small  lots  to  mines  and  mills. 

At  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  war  an 
examination  was  made  of  the  timber  on  the 
Fort  Wingate  military  reservation  in  New 
Mexico.  The  examination  showed  the 
amount  of  merchantable  timber,  chiefly  west- 
ern yellow  pine  on  the  reservation,  and  the 
amount  which  should  be  cut,  and  recommend- 
ed rules  for  the  sale  and  logging  of  the  ma- 
ture and  overmature  timber  on  more  than  23,- 
000  acres.  That  immense  amount  of  timber 
may  come  in  handy  in  Los  Angeles  eventually. 
It  is  practically  a  reserve  for  the  future. 

Speaking  of  the  Gila  reserve,  the  United 
States  Forester  says:  "The  half  acre  of  seed 
beds  sown  in  July,  1905,  produced  about  385,- 
000  seedlings,  300,000  of  which  were  trans- 
planted to  nursery  rows.  The  beds  were  re- 
sown  this  spring  with  fifteen  species,  to  give  a 
thorough  test  of  native  trees  and  of  southern 
California  conifers." 

For  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
for  California  and  other  states,  our  well  di- 
rected and  active  forest  service  is  doing  good 
work. 


The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  in  a  consid- 
erable part,  consists  of  the  same  sort  of  soil 
that  our  Michigan  waste  lands  consist  of.  In 
this  particular  kingdom  they  have  487,000  acres- 
in  forest  culture.  The  profits  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $2,450,000.  What  can  be  done 
there,  can  be  done  here.  If  they  made  a  profit 
of  approximately  two  and  a  half  million 
on  500.000  acres,  we  could  make  twelve  times 
as  much  with  twelve  times  as  many  acres.  To- 
accomplish  such  results  it  is  only  necessary  for 
us  to  abandon  our  present  policy  and  adopt 
one  which  agrees  reasonably  with  our  present 
and  future  needs. 

As  the  problem  of  reforesting  has  long  been 
solved  in  the  older  European  countries,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  in  this  country  or  state  to 
make  time-robbing  and  costly  experiments. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  for  us  to  study  and 
follow  the  methods  now  used  in.  Europe  and 
success  is  assured. 
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ASKS  FAIR  TREATflENT 

FOR  RAILROADS. 


President  A.  H.  Jolinc,  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  railroad,  in  his  annual  report 
to  the  stockholders  said  in  part  'The  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  has  produced  no  pluto- 
crats, as  far  as  I  know  its  history.  No  one 
connected  with  it  has  ever  been  guilty  of 
enormously  increasing  the  output  of  stock 
and  bonds  in  order  to  lure  an  innocent  pub- 
lic into  incautious  investment.  Disregarding 
for  the  moment  the  question  whether  that 
innocent  public  which  gambles  and  speculates 
for  an  advance  is  especially  deserving  of  pa- 
rental and  indulgent  consideration — and  what 
the  government  has  to  do  with  their  specu- 
lations any  more  than  it  has  to  do  with 
their  pitching  of  pennies  or  their  playing  of 
bridge  passes  my  comprehension  —  I  assert 
that  the  managers  of  this  road  have  never 
done  anything  to  delude  anybody  or  to  get 
anything  out  of  anybody  to  which  they  were 
not  fully  entitled. 

'Credit  is  the  cornerstone  and  foundation 
of  all  business;  and  when  you  have  the  cruel 
and  unthinking  hammer  of  the  labor,  unions 
striking  you  on  the  one  side  and  the  reckless 
and  unprincipled  hammer  of  the  political 
demagogue  striking  you  even  more  merci- 
'lessly  on  the  other  side — what  becomes  of 
your  credit?  I  am  not  going  to  waste  time  in 
discussing  the  reasons  for  the  prevailing  in- 
justice to  railroads;  I  have  my  own  ideas,  but 
they  may  not  accord  with  yours.  It  profits  us 
little  to  argue  academically  about  causes  when 
we  are  face  to  face  with  facts,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  not  what  produced  them,  but  how  we 
shall  deal  with  them. 

"Xo  doubt  under  government  ownership 
with  politicians  in  charge  of  our  roads  the 
operation  of  our  lines  would  be  ideal;  there 
would  never  be  any  accidents,  any  man  who 
wanted  a  car  could  have  it  just  when  and 
where  he  wanted  it,  and  keep  it  as  long  as 
he  wanted  to;  everyone  could  have  a  train 
start  at  his  favorite  time  and  stop  whenever 
he  wanted  to  get  off;  everyone  could  have 
his  own  particular  freight  carried  to  just 
the  place  it  was  intended  for  and  delivered  at 
the  moment,  without  reference  to  any  condi- 
tions of  weather,  track  or  traffic,  and  as  re- 
sult large  dividends  would  be  paid  to  the  pub- 
lic out  of  the  public's  own  pocket.  Our  ex- 
perience with  the  operation  of  government 
conducted  enterprises,  here  and  in  foreign 
countries,  tell  us  that  it  would  all  be  as  I 
have  said. 

"I  am  obliged  to  take  issue  with  William  J. 
Hryan  on  the  proposition  that  the  public  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  reduce  railroad  earn- 
ings to  a  point  which  would  deny  a  reasonable 
return.  The  public,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  rep- 
resented in  the  legislatures,  ha  sshown  exact- 
ly that  disposition,  and  as  long  ago  as  the 
Granger  agitation  it  was  necessary  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  check  that  very  disposition. 
The  recent  enactment  of  laws  restricting  the 
passenger  rate  to  two  cents  per  mile,  with- 
out regard  to  any  conditions,  either  as  to 
territory  or  population,  making  the  same  rate 
for  the  crowded  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  sparsely  settled  states  of  the 
west,  testify  to  this  disposition  much  more 
strongly  that  any  witness  who,  like  Mr.  Bryan, 
does  not  appear  to  have  given  the  subject 
any  intelligent  attention  can  testify  against  it. 

"I  take  issue  with  him  also  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  trouble  is  that  the  railroads 
have  "watered  the  stock  and  have  compelled 
the  public  to  pay  dividends  and  interest  upon 
fictitious  capitalization.'  That  may  be  Mr. 
Bryan's  belief,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  a  great 
many  other  badly  informed  persons.  If  it  be 
true,  and  I  doubt  it,  that  the  public  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on 
fictitious  capitalization  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent— what  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  ourselves? 
We  have,  in  round  numbers,  $70,000,000  of 


stock,  $13,000,000  of  preferred  and  $63,000,000 
of  common.  In  seventeen  years  of  adminis- 
tration since  the  reorganization,  we  have  paid 
so  far  just  $520,000  of  dividends,  or  4  per 
cent  on  the  preferred  stock  for  one  year. 
The  amount  of  money  wrested  from  the  in- 
nocent public  in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  our 
common  stock  may  easily  be  calcuated — it  is 
not  as  much  as  one  cent." 

Mr.    Joline    suggested    further    that    taking 
away  a   railroad   from   its   owners   at   the   cost    , 
of   reproducing   its   plant    would    be    as   unjust    THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscnp- 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the     "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 

Help  Wanted. 


tion  agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Detroit.  


I  as    taking   away    a    man's    business    and    good 
I  will    built    up    by    years    of    labor   and    paying 
him  only  the  cost  of  his   store  and   stock. 

"If   a   man   or  a  set  of  men  go   into   a   new    BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;   sales- 
state   or   country    struggling   against   all   sorts       man  for  gent's  furnishing.     79  Home  Bank,  De- 
of   obstacles,   physical   and   financial,  and    sue-       troit. 
ceed  at  last  in  completing  the  construction  of    " 

a  railway,  in  furnishing  it  with  suitable  equip-    COLLECTOR— Experienced   collector,   with   best 
nient,   in   providing   it   with    an   efficient   oper-  j      °f  references,  wanted  at  once;  good  money  for 

right  man.     Business   Men  s    Credit   Exchange, 
32 j  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


ating    force,    in    developing    the     neighboring  ! 
country  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up  great  in- 


dustries  and   business,  will   any  man  with   an    YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 


ordinary  sense  of  fairness  undertake  to  say 
that  he  or  they  will  be  fully  compensated  by 
the  payment  to  him  or  them  of  what  it  would 
cost  under  changed  conditions  brought  about 

I  largely  by  the  original  builders  to  rebuild  an- 

1  other  railroad  in  the  same  place? 


to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Earned  St.  west,  Detroit. 

Business  Opportunities. 


"It   will   be   the   policy  of  this   company,  so  !  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 


far   as    I    may    have    anything    to    do    with    it, 
to    resist    by    all     reasonable    and    legitimate 
methods    the    enactment    of    laws    which    are 
unjust   and   unfair;   to   bring  them,  if  enacted, 
!  before  the  courts  for  construction  and  for  de- 
i  termination   as   to   their  validity  and   constitu- 
|  tionality,  but  to  obey  them  honestly  and  faith- 
fully,   if    they    are    ultimately    declared    to    be 
I  valid,  even  if  it  leads  to  insolvency  and  a  re- 
i  ceiver.     It  is  useless  to  resort  to  petty  methods 
j  of  retaliation;  they  are  only  irritating  and  im- 
potent.  We   may  as   well   make  up   our  minds 
thai    if  the  people   of  this  country  have  made 


interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventorv  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


up   their   minds    to   destroy   our   property   and  ;  Ip  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 


the  courts  have  decided  that  they  have  the 
right  to  do  so  we  must  submit.  But  I  can 
not  believe  that  in -any  country  which  calls 
itself  free  and  enlightened  such  a  thing  can 
ever  come  to  pass." 


thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  


Ludington's  long-cherished  dream  of  a  stone   RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 

town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles ;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured: 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dcv  ishire  St.,  Boston. 


road  to  Hamlin  lake,  the  mecca  for  Chicago 
summer  resorters,  is  at  last  to  be  realized.  The 
route  selected  will  cross  Lincoln  lake,  near 
Epworth  Heights,  and  will  proceed  directly 
north  to  the  Gallic  resort  at  Hamlin  lake. 
Lincoln  lake  at  the  point  where  the  road  will 
cross  is  about  775  feet  across,  but  it  will  be 
filled  in  with  sand  as  far  as  possible  from  each 
shore  and  a  bridge  of  perhaps  200  feet  span 
put  in.  The  length  of  the  road  will  be  three 
and  one-half  miles. 


Real  Estate. 


DIRECTORY  OF  CONTRAC- 
TORS. 

The  following  list  of  contractors  have 
built  Michigan  State  Reward  Roads  in 
a  satisfactory  manner: 


GENTLEMAN'S  country  home  of  near  30  acres 
in  Bloomfield  hills,  on  Orchard  Lake  gravel 
road,  near  Pontiac;  10  minutes'  walk  to  electric 
cars  to  Detroit;  solid  brick,  12  rooms,  with 
every  modern,  up-to-date  city  convenience;  can 
be  occupied  winter  and  summer ;  on  high  ele- 
vation ;  splendid  drainage ;  close  to  bank  of 
beautiful  lake ;  orchard,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  in 
season ;  other  buildings ;  a  delightful,  restful 
and  retired  home  to  one  able  to  buy  such  a 
home.  Price  $16,000.  HOOD,  27  and  28  Cleland 
bldg.,  Detroit. 


Gust   Freeden,    Norway,    Michigan, 

General    Contractor,    Macadam    Roads,  FARM  FOR  SALE,-On  account  of  old  age, 


Bridges,  Culverts,   Etc. 


Charles  L.  Weil,  Detroit,  Mich. 

616    UNION    TRUST    BUILDING, 

Consulting  Engineer  and  Contractor. 

Fred  Rankert,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

Macadam  Roads,  Bridges,  Culverts,  Etc 


G.  S.  Germain  &  Son,  Port  Huron, 
Michigan. 

Contractors,  Roads,  Bridges  &  Grading. 


365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  \l/2  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  of  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

Agents  Wanted. 

A  GOOD  subscription  agent  wanted  in  every  town 
in  Michigan  for  the  State  Review.  Liberal 
commission..  State  Review,  1406  Majestic 
bldg.,  Detroit. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  the  State  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  SECRETARY, 

615  Stevens  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  Is  Interested  In  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.190 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iHtdjirjan  Hnafo  ilakers  A0BHriatum 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name  Residence  Address 

Occupation  Business  Address 

Recommended   ip_  .          Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ . 


Article  VII  — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1  00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00.  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Price  10  Cents 


Entered    as    second-class    matter  April  21,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan,    under   the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,   1879. 


A  Sketch  of  the  2 '4   Miles  of  Qranite  Road,  Qrosse  Pointe  Farms. 
Built  by  Henry  Merdian  Co.,  of  Detroit, 
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Michigan 


Roads  ™*  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing:  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN,  MAY,  1907. 


Michigan  Road  Hakers'  Association. 

"W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


What  Will  the  Harvest  Be? 

All  newspaper  talk  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
'  standing,  the  present  legislature  will  go  into 
history  as  doing  more  for  the  people  than  any 
•other  legislature  that  ever  convened  in  Michi- 
gan. And  the  most  important  bills  passed, 
and  to  be  passed,  are  the  good  roads  bills, 
even  though  little  attention  is  being  paid  to 
them  by  the  public  press. 

A  primary  election  law  that  is  used  one  day 
in  a  year  or  two,  to  put  some  one  out  of  office 
1>y  electing  some  one  else  to  take  his  place, 
has.  and  will,  occupy  columns  of  space  in  the 
press  of  the  state,  for  weeks,  while  bills  that 
will,  stop  a  25  per  cent  waste  of  road  taxes, 
and  an  equal  reduction,  on  taxes  that  amount- 
ed last  year  to  $4,030,058.61  for  repairs  of 
roads  which  are  used  every  day  in  the  year, 
just  barely  receives  mention. 

However,  such  accomplishment  of  good 
roads  legislation  was  never  approached  by  any 
legislature  that  ever  met  in  this  state,  or  any 
other  state,  since  there  was  a  United  States 
of  America.  To  summarize  : 

First — The  county  road  law  has  been 
•  amended,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  its 
•constitutionality.  It  is  also  amended  to  per- 
mit any  township  in  a  county  under  the  county 
road  law  to  build  State  Reward  Roads  and  to 
draw  aid  from  the  count}'  road  fund,  as  well 
as  the  state  road  fund. 

Second — A  law  that  allows  township  high- 
way commissioners  to  build  or  repair  bridges 
or  roads  where  it  docs  not  cost  over  $300, 
without  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
advertising  for  bids,  provided,  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  township  board. 

Third — The  law  has  been  repealed  whereby 
taxpayers  could  get  a  rebate  on  road  taxes  if 
they  used  wide-tired  wagons. 

Fourth — A  wide-tire  bill  has  been  introduced 
with  fair  pn>spect>  of  becoming  a  law. 

Fifth — A  bill  providing  for  the  formation  of 
good  roads  districts  of  any  combination  of 
townships,  villages  and  cities,  and  permitting 
them  to  work  under  the  county  road  law. 

Sixth — A  bill  which  does  away  with  the 
statute  labor  tax  .-yMi-m  and  substitutes  there- 
for cash  road  taxes  has  passed  the  senate  and 
will  undoubtedly  pass  the  house.  It  does 
away  with  pathmasters  and  road  districts. 

Seventh — A  bill  that  provides  for  the  em- 
ployment of  250  convicts  at  quarrying  and 
crushing  trap  rock  for  roads,  and  providing 
that  any  township,  village  or  city  in  the  state 
can  buy  it  at  fifty  cents  a  ton,  delivered  at  the 


nearest  railroad  or  marine  station,  is  receiving 
very  careful  consideration  of  a  favorable  na- 
ture. 

It  is  probable  that  every  one  of  these  will 
become  laws,  so  the  "harvest  will  be" — what 
will  make  this  legislature,  a  noted  one  for  the 
good  it  did — good  roads. 

State   Reward   Roads. 

The  following  applications  for  state  rewards 
for  roads  have  been  filed  since  Dec.  1,  1907: 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  ll/2  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  1J/2  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county. 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tifscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  Si, 041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren  coun- 
ty, ll/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton    township,    Mecosta    county,    2 

miles   gravel   road,   reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  24-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $8,000. 

102 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

1(53 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $57S. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

105 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township.  Henzie  county,  I 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1.000. 

168 — Xewlield  township.  Oceana  county,  J4 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Xewlield  township.  Oceana  county,  J/ 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Xewlield  township-  Oceana  county,  y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — X'ewfield  township.  Oceana  county,  y> 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel 
road,  reward  $313. 

173— Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel 
road,  reward  $251. 


174 — Manistee  county,  .776  mile  gravel 
road,  reward  $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $397. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1  2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
\l/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $4'88. 

l  s:i — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187: — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
Yi  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $25(1. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2~\~  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580. 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 


Shiawassee's  Finest  Road. 

The  finest  country  road,  showing  without 
dcnibt  the  best  farms  in  Shiawassee  county,  is 
the  stretch  of  about  a  mile  on  the  east  and 
west  roads  four  miles  north  of  Durand  that 
takes  in  the  farms  and  houses  of  Bert  Collins, 
Charles  Long  and  \Va>hington  Bingham.  The 
road  itself  is  as  smooth  as  a  race  track,  as 
clean  as  a  boulevard,  and  is  shaded  by  trees. 
The  lawns  leading  from  the  houses  to  the 
road  are  also  clean  and  well  kept,  as  is 
everything  about  the  places  mentioned. 
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IF    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co.,     -     Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Kent  County  Leads. 

Kent  county  beats  all  the  rest  of  Michigan 
on  the  mileage  of  its  gravel  roads  and  on  the 
money  which  it  expends  for  road  improve- 
ment. It  has  42O  miles  of  gravel  road  and 
expended  in  1904  a  total  of  $123,651.82.  This 
palm  is  awarded  to  Kent  county  by  the  first 
official  figures  of  the  federal  government, 
which  have  just  been  given  out. 

The  state  has  69,2fl6  miles  of  public  road  all 
told.  About  this  extensive  mileage  the  office 
of  public  roads  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture has  gathered  information  which  has  here- 
tofore never  been  compiled.  The  result  has 
been  published  in  a  department  leaflet.  The 
figures  are  gathered  for  the  year  1904.  Nor  is 
the  information  so  much  out  of  date  after  all 
for  the  conditions  in  Michigan  are  now  very 
far  different  now  than  they  were  in  1904. 

The  government's  figures  show  that  of  the 
entire  mileage  6,777  miles  were  surfaced  with 
gravel  and  248J/2  miles  with  stone.  This  makes 
a  total  of  7,025^2  miles  of  improved  road. 
These  figures,  show  Michigan  still  offers  a 
pretty  big  field  for  the  activities  of  good  road 
advoctes. 

Michigan's  total  expenditure  upon  her  roads 
in  1904,  including  both  time  and  money,  was 
$3,179,787.88.  Of  this  only  $111,233  came  from 
the  road  poll  tax,  a  levy  which  is  not  enforced 
at  all  in  25  per  cent  of  the  counties.  The 
county  road  tax  is  collected  in  seventeen  coun- 
ties and  yielded  in  1904  a  total  of  $266,546.70. 
The  amount  dervied  from  the  township  prop- 
erty tax  and  expended  in  money  was  $1,549,- 
957.51,  while  the  estimated  cash  value  of  the 
township  property  tax  expended  in  labor 
amounted  to  $1,252,050.67.  All  told,  Michigan 
spent  an  average  of  $45.88  per  mile  of  public 
road,  or  $1.31  per  inhabitant.  Minnesota  spent 
$24.72  per  mile,  or  $1.12  per  inhabitant.  The 
little  state  of  Connecticut  spent  $34.83  per  mile. 
or  $1.32  per  inhabitant 

The  government's  new  figures  show  that 
Kent  county  beats  all  the  rest  of  the  stale  in 
its  mileage  of  gravel  roads  and  in  the  total 
amount  which  it  spends  upon  its  public  roads. 
But  one  other  county  is  a  rival  as  to  length  of 


roads,  and  that  is  Tuscola.     But  regarding  the 
claims  of  that  county  the  officials  are  doubtful. 

The  road  figures  for  the  counties  of  western 
Michigan  for  1904  follow: 

Expen- 

County.                Mileage.  Gravel.         diture. 

Kent     1,728  420          $123,651.82 

Ottawa    1,098  180             58,077.47 

Muskegon     884  65               32,632.58 

Allegan     1,500  368              86,877.89 

Antrim    500  100              23, 733. 55 

Barry    1,100  100             32,313.77 

Berrien    637  165              56,607.03 

Cass     979  137^           25,209.10 

Charlevoix  619  91             19.207.5:! 

Eaton    800  200             74,359.59 

p:mmet     801  45              27,502.75 

Grand    Traverse 673  174             24,182.87 

Ionia    1.000  100             67,814.18 

Kalamazoo    1,152  250             34,352.21 

Kalkaska     686  14             26,749.26 

Lake   467  116!^         10,741. d:.' 

Manistee    393  22              38,234.68 

Mason     664  30               38,267.05 

Mecosta    1,050  50            25,2<m.i7 

Montcalm     . .  .  ., 1,334  -14             42,181.70 

Oceana    950  50              37,847.30 

St.  Joseph   711  10             33,890.33 

Van   Buren 1,353  141             76,571.14 


New  Road  Material. 

Something  firm  and  hard  for  a  roadbed,  that 
automobiles  and  heavy  wagons  cannot  destroy, 
that  will  not  blow  away  in  clouds  of  dust  in 
the  dry  season  or  transform  itself  into  deep, 
sticky  mud  in  the  wet  season,  and  something 
that  will  be  comparatively  inexpensive — this  is 
the  combination  of  qualities  for  which  road- 
makers  have  sought  high  and  low,  and  until 
now  have  sought  in  vain. 

Until  now.  English  highway  authoritie'. 
jubilantly  exclaim  that  they  believe  they  have 
hit  upon  the  real  thing  in  a  composition  which 
they  call  "tarmac,"  and  which  consists  mainly 
of  hot  slag  of  the  kind  found  'in  an  iron  foun- 
dry. This  is  mixed  with  a  toughening  com- 
pound which  makes  it  waterproof,  and  the 
result  is  a  road-bed  superior  to  macadam  and 
asphalt,  and  much  cheaper  than  cither. 

This  discovery  was  made  by  a  man  who  had 
been  experimenting  ten  years  with  tar  and  tar 
compounds  without  finding  what  he  was  after. 
Kinally  he  removed  his  apparatus  to  an  iron 
foundry  and.  trying  the  hot  slag  from  the 
furnace,  found  that  it  worked  like  a  charm. 
No  digging  or  grading  is  required  beyond  the 
leveling  of  the  surface.  Two  layers  are  used, 


the  lower  being  2!4  and  the  upper  1^4  inches 
thick.  Rolling  with  a  steam  roller  compresses 
the  thickness  to  three  inches.  It  is  absolutely 
impervious  to  water  and  there  is  no  dust  ex- 
cept what  is  brought  upon  it  or  blown  upon  it 
from  somewhere  else. 

To  test  the  composition  a  notoriously  bad 
stretch  of  live  miles  was  spread  with  the  ma- 
terial. It  was  one  of  the  main  roads  of  Not- 
tingham county,  either  frightfully  dusty  or  al- 
most impassable  from  mud  the  greater  part 
of  the  time.  It  is  now  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  roads  in  all  England. 


Law  Must  Be  Amended. 

That  part  of  the  good  roads  law  of  Michi- 
gan of  1905  providing  for  a  board  of  county 
road  commissioners  for  Wayne  county  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Michigan.  The  validity  of  the  act 
was  questioned  because  the  law  provided  that 
in  Wayne  county  some  of  the  commissioners 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  De- 
troit, and  for  various  other  reasons. 

The  Wayne  county  judges  decided  months 
ago  that  the  law  was  void  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Wayne  county  and  refused  to  grant  a  man- 
damus to  compel  the  allowance  of  the  claims 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the 
statute.  The  decision  of  the  lower  court  is 
affirmed. 

The  tax  levied  to  carry  the  law  into  effect, 
it  is  held,  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  commis- 
sioners, hut  upon  the  question  whether  their 
acts  performed  under  color  of  law  may  be 
sustained,  the  court  expresses  no  opinion. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  they  are  not  officers 
de  jure  and  it  is  implied  that  other  legislation 
is  necessary  in  order  tot  give  effect  to  the 
law.  It  is  held  that  the  commissioners  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  disburse  the  fund  that 
has  been  created,  and  that  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  many  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  board  are  not  legislative  in  character. 

The  decision  coming  early  as  does  will 
enable  the  legislature  to  remedy  its  defects. 


Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county,  has 
defeated  the  township  road  system  by  a  ma- 
jority of  1".  A  mile  of  stone  road  and  another 
of  gravel  are  to  be  built  out  of  Harbor  Beach 
thi.s  year.  As  soon  as  the  farmer  gets  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  value  of  these  roads 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Sand  Beach  township 
will  reverse  its  decision  on  the  township  road 
system. 
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MICHIGAN  PIONEER  GOOD  ROADS  TOWNSHIP. 


Elkland  township,  in  Tuscola  county,  was 
the  first  township  in  Michigan  to  receive  state 
reward  for  roads  built  according  to  specifica- 
tions of  the  state  highway  department.  This 
township  was  blown  almost  off  the  map  in 
the  spring  of  1905,  by  a  tornado  that  swept 
away  fifty  houses,  barns,  fruit  trees  and 
fences  as  if  they  were  feathers  dancing  along 
in  an  ordinary  gale.  Elkland  township,  how- 
ever had  citizens — some  of  them  township  olti- 
cers — that  could  not  be  kept  from  having  good 
roads  if  they  themselves  were  left  on  this 
globe.  They  applied  for  an  allotment  of  state 
money  and  so  quickly  did  they  get  to  work 
and  so  fast  did  they  work,  that  they  were  able 
to  win  the  honor  of  being  lirst  to  apply  and 
llu-ir  road  done,  and  first  to  get  their  state. 


money.  Elkland  thereby  won  a  distinction 
that  will'  make  them  noted  for  all  time.' 

The  total  cost  of  the  first  mile  was  $985; 
and  the  township  received  $500  as  state  re- 
ward from  the  highway  department,  which 
brought  the  net  cost  to  the  township  down  to 
$485.  This  road  was  built  of  gravel  that  was 
found  at  one  end  of  the  road. 

This  township  built  two  and  one-half  miles 
of  gravel  road  in  1900,  the  total  cost  of  which 
was  $:>.!I54,  and  received  in  state  reward  $1,:>50, 
leaving  a  net  total  of  $1,704. 

The  township  will  build  more  roads  in  1907, 
and  will  in  a  very  few  years  be  one  of  the 
finest  townships  in  all  Michigan  in  which  to 
live,  so  far  as  delightful  road  travel  is  con- 
cerned. 


First  State   Road  in  Michigan,   Elkland  'township,   Tuscola    county;    gravel.      One 
mile  long.     Built  in  1905. 


Elkland  township  State  Reward  Road  built  in  1906.  Both  of  these  roads  run  out 
of  Cass  City,  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  younger  cities  in 
Michigan. 


QOV.  WARNER  HAS  SIGNED 

THE  ELY  CASH  ROAD  TAX  BILL. 

The  salient  features  of -this  bill  are: 

1.  No  more  working  out  .taxes,  and  no  more 
cider  conventions  under  shade  trees. 

2.  Cash    tax,    divided    into    two    funds,    one 
raised  on  all  property  outside  of  incorporated 
villages  for  road  repairs  and  must  be  expended 
on  roads  benefitting  property  taxed,  the  other 
fund,  a  highway  improvement  fund  raised   on 
all  property  in  the  township,  including  the  vil- 
lages,   which    can    be    used    as    the    township 
board    may    direct    in    improving    bridges  ,and 
highways  in  any  part  of  the  township. 

3.  A   cut  in  taxes  of  33%  per  cent.     While 
it    has    been   possible    to   levy   a    tax   of   1   per 
cent  statute  labor  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in 
cash,    this    bill    cuts    off    one-third,   making    it 
possible  only  to  h:vy  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for 
road  repair  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  per- 
manent   improvement,    but    it    is    conceded    by 
everybody  that  with  cash   the   township   high- 
way   commissioner   will    be    able    to    do    three 
times    as    much    good    as    with    the    work    tax 
plan. 

4.  The    .township    highway    commissioner's 
wages  are  raised  to  $3  a  day,  and  may  be  more 
if  the  township  board  decides. 

5.  The     township     highway     commissioner 
and   one   overseer  of  highways    constitute   the 
road  department  of  the  township,  and  there  is 
but  one  district. 


Good  Roads  or  Binder  Twine. 

Commissioner  Earle's  bill  to  appropriate 
$:JOO,000  for  the  purpose  -of  establishing  a 
pri'so-n  plant  in  the  upper  peninsula  to  utilize 
convict  labor  in  mining  and  crushing  trap  rock 
for  the  construction  of -good  roads,:  and  Gov- 
ernor Warner's  .bill  to  appropriate  $175,000  to 
establish  a  binder  twine  plant  ,in  connection 
with  the -prison  at  Jackson,,  appear  .to  be  run- 
ing  about  neck-and-neck  in  the  legislature  on 
their  race  to  become  laws,  and  it  is  rather 
uncertain  which,  if  either,,  will,  reach  the  goal. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our.  opinion 
that  of  the  two  the  good  roads  measure  is  of 
much  the  greatest  importance.  The  binder 
twine  plant  would  be  of'  benefit  to  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  state  only,  while  the  good 
roads  bill  would  benefit  everybody  who  has 
occasion  to  make  use  of  wagon  roads  for  any 
purpose.  In  disposing  of  this  matter  the  legis- 
lature should  adopt  the  motto  of  "The  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number. — Eagle, 
Traverse  City. 

Keweenaw  Roads. 

The  excellent  work  done  by  the  people  who 
look  after  the  roads  in  Keweenaw  county  has 
often  been  commented  on.  Everyone  who  has 
had  occasion  to  use  the  roads  in  Keweenaw 
during  the  past  three  months  knows  that  in 
the  way  of  a  weather  proposition  the  people 
have  been  up  against  the  hardest  proposition 
ever,  and  one  that  made  the  oldest  inhabitant 
admit  the  downfall  of  the  pet  story  of  the 
tough  winter  of  18 — .  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  roads  in  the  township  of  Houghton  were 
seldom  better  than  this  winter.  This  result 
has  been  accomplished  with  a  very  small  out- 
lay of  money,  when  the  number  of  miles  of 
roads  are  taken  into  consideration,  there  being 
about  nineteen  miles  of  roads  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  township  alone,  and  the  total  cost 
of  keeping  the  winter  roads  in  good  shape  has 
been  less  than  $300. 


County  Road  Commissioner  George  H.  Hag- 
gerson  of  Menominee  county  is  mapping  out 
an  extensive  plan  of  road  improvement  in 
Menominee  county  this  year. 


Eaton  Rapids  will  vote  upon  a  proposition 
to  bond  for  paving. 

The  township  of  Decatur,  Van  Buren  county, 
will  expend  $2,500  on  highways  this  year. 
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THIS  IS  THE  AGE 

OF   COPPER. 


The  three  indispensable  metals  of  the  pres- 
ent age  are  copper,  iron  and  zinc.  The  uses  of 
cupper  today  afford  direct  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  slilled  workmen  and  an- 
nually add  over  $500,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world. 

Copper  mines  were  worxed  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  before  the  discovery  of  iron.  Copper 
was  tempered  and  fashioned  by  the  ancients  into 
weapons  of  war  as  well  as  into  useful  and  orna- 
mental articles.  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  have 
moulded  copper  into  useful  products  'for  three 
hundred  years.  Today  America  Jeads  the  world 
in  tile  production  of  copper  and  also  in  its  con- 
sumption. Its  uses  have  been  multiplied  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent  in  modern  times 
through  the  demands  of  electricity.  Copper  has 
yielded  larger  returns  on  the  capital  invested 
than  any  other  metal,  and  the  steady  expansion 
(if  the  uses  of  electricity  into  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  creating  a  demand  for  copper  that  can- 
not be  supplied. 

Yet  this  is  but  the  dawn  of  the  copper  age. 
The  uses  of  this  metal  today  are  but  the  fore- 
runners of  even  greater  things  to  come.  Twenti- 
eth century  science  has  made  such  demands  upon 
copper  that  it  has  taken  it  from  the  ranks  of  a 
plaything  for  investors  to  the  very  foreground 
of  the  industrial  world.  Gold  and  silver  mines 
wrought  fabulous  returns  to  the  ancients. 
Through  generations  and  ages;  they  have  been 
producers  of  untold  wealth.  Twentieth  century 
science  has  levied  tribute  on  the  uses  of  copper 
until  the  demand  has  largely  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply. 'The  uses  of  coppe'f '  in  the  electrical  world" 
are  easily  the  most  important.  The  metal  is  an 
integral  factor  in  all  electrical  equipment.  In  the 
transmission  of  power,  in  light,  the  telegraph  and 
telephone,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  base 
or  foundation  of  every  electrical  power  plant  in 
the  world  is  copper.  Copper  strands  from  New- 
York  to  the  Pacific  have  taken  the  place  of  iron 
wires.  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  the  trolley 
wires  and  feed  wires  from  the  electrical  power 
plants — 'all  is  copper.  Copper  is  used  extensively 
in  architecture,  roofing  and  cornice  work,  bronze 
gates  and  doors,  grille  work,  and  in  builders' 
hardware — brass,  bronze  and  copper  locks,  knobs, 
bolts,  catches,  etc. — it  is  displacing  iron  in  an 
ever-increasing  ratio.  The  uses  of  copper  and 
its  products  are  everywhere  revealed.  Brass 
beds  and  furniture  attract  by  their  beauty  and 
durability.  Brass  lamps,  brass  chandelies  dis- 
place the  crude  iron  pipes  and  cappings  of  the 
preceding  generation.  In  every  department  of  in- 
dustrial life  copper  is  playing  an  indispensable 
part,  and  is  ever  increasing  in  usefulness.  The 
copper  mine  is  the  mine  of  today.  As  an  in- 
vestment, it  far  exceeds  in  returns  any  other 
form  of  mining.  Unlike  most  of  the  more  use- 
ful metals  of  commerce,  Nature  has  provided 
copper  in  such  form  that  where  found  it  is  in 
such  great  abundance  that  its  transformation 
from  the  crude  state  to  the  finished  product  is  a 
comparatively  easy  task. 


In  his  annual  report  James  L.  Nankervis, 
commissioner  of  mineral  statistics  for  Michi- 
gan, says: 

In  1906  the  copper  mines  of  Michigan  had 
a  year  of  wonderful  success  and  general  pros- 
perity. All  former  records  were  eclipsed  in 
the  number  of  men  employed,  quantity  of  re- 
fined copper  produced  and  amount  paid  in  divi- 
dends in  a  single  year. 

The  demand  for  copper  was  continuous, 
sometimes  urgent,  and  its  prices  rose  to  25 
cents  per  pound  and  averaged  for  the  year 
19J/2  cents.  Stimulated  by  such  remunerative 
prices  for  the  metal,  producing  mines  were  op- 
erated to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity.  In  a 
few  instances  record  products  were  made. 
Only  for  labor  troubles  and  unpreventable  mis- 
haps and  mine  disasters,  results  would  have 
been  much  better  still. 

The  total  amount  of  copper  produced  by  the 
Lake  copper  mines  in  1906  was  224,407,859 


pounds  as  compared  with  217,762,382  pounds 
produced  in  1905,  and  showing  a  gain  over  the 
previous  year  of  6,645,635  pounds  or  3  per  cent. 

For  its  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1906,  Cal- 
umet &  Hccla  reported  a  product  of  101,350,000 
pounds.  This,  I  think,  broke  the  world's  rec- 
ord for  a  single  producer. 

At  any  rate,  combining  quality  and  quan- 
tity, it  likely  forms  the  most  valuable  year's 
product  of  copper  thus  far  recorded  by  any 
company  in  the  annals  of  copper  mining.  For 
the  calendar  year  the  company  produced  95,- 
000,000  pounds  as  against  82,500,003  in  1905, 
showing  a  gain  of  12,500,000  pounds  or  15  per 
cent  above  the  previous  year's  production.  The 
company  paid  in  dividends  $7,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $5,000,000  paid  during  the  previous 
year.  Besides  paying  $70  per  share  to  the 
stockholders,!  the  company  strengthened  its 
already  splendid  surplus  to  the  extent  of  over 
$37  per  share. 

Copper  Range  Consolidated,  including  all 
of  Champion,  produced  40,8(50,476  pounds  of 
copper  as  compared  with  40,568,472  pounds 
produced  in  1905.  In  this  year,  the  company 
paid  four  dividends  aggregating  $2,304,810,  ex- 
pended for  new  construction  $392,990  and  add- 
ed $495,308  to  the  surplus. 

Owing  to   underground   disturbances,   Quin- 


cy's  ('Old  Reliable")  production  for  this  year 
was  but  16,124,838  pounds  as  compared  with 
18,827,557  for  t))c  previous  year.  The  com- 
pany, however,  paid  $1,250,000  in  dividends  and 
for  1907  put  the  stock  on  a  $4.50  quarterly  div- 
idend basis. 

Osceola  Consolidat'ed's  product  was  18,558,451 
pounds.  This  is  slightly  less  than  the  quantity 
reported  for  1905.  The  shrinkage  was  caused 
through  a  fire  in  Kearsarge  No.  2  shart.  The 
company  earned  twice  as  much  as  the  amount 
paid  in  dividends  in  any  previous  year.  Two 
dividends  of  $6  per  share  were  paid  and  the 
treasury  surplus  increased  by  $469,389. 

Champion  produced  16,954,936  pounds  of 
copper  and  paid  $1,200,000  in  dividends.  Baltic 
distributed  $1,400,000  and  produced  14,297,557 
pi  funds  of  copper. 

"Little  Calumet  &  Hecla" — Wolverine — pro- 
duced 9,681,706  pounds  of  copper  for  its  fiscal 
year  and  paid  in  dividends  $1,020,000  or  $17 
per  share. 

Mohawk,  a  Kcweenaw  County  property, 
produced  9.352.252  pounds  of  copper  and  the 
company  paid  from  earnings  of  1906,  two  divi- 
dends of  $3  and  $4  per  share  respectively,  ag- 
gregating $700,000  or  $7  per  share. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  in  de- 
tail: 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  PRODUCTION. 


Years —  1902. 

Calumet  &   Hecla 81,248,739 

Osceola   13,416,396 

Quincy     18,988,491 

Tamarack   15,961,528 

Champion     4,165,784 

Baltic     6,285,819 

Trimountain    5,732,160 

Wolverine     6,473,181 

Mohawk    226,824 

Atlantic     4,949,366 

Franklin    5,237,460 

Michigan     166,898 

Isle   Royale    3,569,748 

Mass     2,345,805 


Adventure 

Phoenix    

Winona  

Centennial    . . . 

Ahmeek    

Arcadian   

Tecumseh 
Miscellaneous 


606,211 
101,188 

445,000 
250,000 


1903. 

78,490,869 

16,059,636 

18,498,288 

15,286,093 

10,564,147 

10,580,997 

9,237,051 

9,024,034 

6,284,327 

5,505,593 

5,309,030 

275,708 

3,134,601 

2,578,447 

2,182,608 

202,823 

1,036,944 


50,000 


1904. 

80,341,019 

20,472,429 

1K,;i43,160 

14.961,885 

12.212,954 

12.177,72.0 

10,211,230 

9,764.455 

8,149,515 

5,321,859 

4,771,050 

2,746,127 

2.442,905 

2,182,931 

1,380,480 

1,162,201 

646.025 

641,294 

376,687 


50,000 


1905. 

82,500,000 
18,938,965 
18,827,557 
15,824,008 
15,707. 42<> 

.i4.3S4.684 

10,476,462 
9,464.418 
9,387,614 
4,049,731 
4,20(i.i)s:, 
3,891.796 
2.973,761 
2,007,950 
1,606,208 
273,219 

1,446.584 
1,552,957 


50,000 


1906. 

95,000,000' 

18,558,451 

16,194,838 

9,832,644 

16.954.9S6. 

]  4. 397,557 

9,507,93:5: 

9,681,706; 

9,352,368 

1, 439,082 

4,228,650- 

2,875,341 

2,937,098 

2,106.73!> 

1,552,62-8 

378,182' 
:i.:.'.-)3,065 
3,077,50r 

58.000 
50,000- 


170,480,598   192,299,191   208,329,248   217,762,38:2   224,407,859 


MIGHTY    LONDON. 

The  six  and  a  half  million  people  in  Greater 
London  live  in  928,008  houses.  The  popula- 
tion 100  years  ago  was  just  one-fifth  what 
it  is  now.  Though  the  number  of  births  was 
nearly  double  the  number  of  deaths  in  1904, 
the  birth  rate  is  steadily  declining. 

The  postal  figures  show  that  in  1905  there 
were  1,028  postoffices  in  London,  and  2,435 
public  telephones  working.  The  total  imports 
at  London  in  1904  amounted  to  $849,086,000, 
and  the  total  exports  $462,299,000. 

Some  idea  of  London's  wealth  is  shown  by 
the  assessed  income  tax  value  in  1904  in  the 
administrative  county,  houses  representing 
$219,264,000,  trades  and  professions  $364,- 
045,000  profits  of  companies  and  other  inter- 
ests $698,511,000,  salaries  (corporate  bodies) 
$115,044,000,  salaries  (army  and  navy) 
$103,674,000. 

In  1905  there  were  2,993  motor  cars  and 
1,852  motor  cycles  in  London.  Licenses  to 
drive  were  granted  to  8.070  people,  and  fees 
received  amounting  to  $36,800. 


THE  LEAD  PENCILS  WE  USE. 

Nearly  320.000,000  lead  pencils  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  each  year,  says  the 
Forest  Service  Bureau.  To  manufacture  these 
pencils  we  use  110,000  tons  or  7,300,000  cubic 
feet  of  wood.  Nearly  all  of  the  wood  used  is 
red  cedar,  our  store  of  which  is  being  rapidly 


depleted;  yet  no  substitute  has  been  found  for 
it. 

Toward  the  conservation  and  economic  use 
of  commercial  woods  the  forest  service  lias- 
made  a  careful  study  of  red  cedar,  and  recom- 
mends several  changes  in  present  forest  man- 
agement in  order  to  secure  the  desired  growth. 
1 1  i>  doubtful  if  any  other  wood  using  indus- 
try is  so  dependent  upon  a  single  species  as. 
the  pencil  industry  is  dependent  on  red  cedar. 
In  fact,  red  cedar  suitable  for  pencil  manufac- 
ture is  the  only  wood  the  price  of  which  is  al- 
ways quoted  by  the  pound. 

Paper  Men  Waking  Up. 

The  Amcrii-an  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  at 
a  meeting  held  at  New  York  recently  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

That  this  Association  calls  upon  all  pulp- 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  to  adopt,, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  conservative 
methods  in  lumbering  according  to  the  ap- 
proved principles  of  the  Science  of  Forestry, 
and 

That  thi-s  Asoeiation  urges  State  Govern- 
ments to  adopt  more  efficient  means  for  the 
prevention  of  forest  fires. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to- 
the  Forestry  Associations  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  governors  of  the  New  England 
Slate-,  Xew  York.  Pennsylvania.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


THE  WORLD'S  GOLD  HARKET. 

If  a  foreigner  were  to  stop  an  average  Lon- 
doner, say,  in  Cheapside,  and  to  ask  him  the 
way  to  "the  gold  market,"  he  would  be  answered 
with  a  stare  of  amazement,  says  W.  P.  Lawson 
in  The  London  Financial  Times.  Even  among 
the  city  bankers  there  are  few  who  have  actually 
seen  the  institution  they  admire  so  much.  It  is 
as  profound  a  mystery  to  them  as  to  the  ordinary 
public  how  gold  is  handled  in  London.  The  gold 
market  is  a  specialty.  It  differs  from  every  other 
in  its  history,  its  methods  and.  in  its  very  select 
character.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  market  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  One  firm  of  bullion  brok- 
ers dates  back  for  more  than  a  century,  and  any 
firm  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  old  is  looked 
down  upon  as  a  mere  infant. 

Bullion  broking,  however  important,  is  not  the 
first  stage  of  the  gold  market.  That  distinction 
belongs  to  the  banks  and  private  agents  to  whom 
the  gold  is  consigned.  There  are  four  different 
sets  of  banks  engaged  in  the  trade.  Transvaal 
and  Rhodesian  gold  comes,  as  a  rule,  through 
.  South  African  banks.  Australian  gold  comes 
through  the  Australian  banks.  Of  late  the  Indian 
banks  have  become  large  dealers  in  gold  both 
ways.  The  big  French  and  German  banks,  such 
as  the  Credit  Lyonnais  and  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
act  not  only  for  their  own  countries,  but  for  oth- 
ers. But  the  most  erratic  are  the  New  York 
banks,  who  seem  to  delight  in  surprises.  They 
often  buy  when  they  are  expected  to  sell  and  sell 
when  they  are  expected  to  buy. 

The  world  contains  only  four  great  gold  min- 
ing regions,  and  with  one  exception  they  are  all 
British.  The  first,  British  South  Africa,  which 
•  furnished  last  year  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  gold  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  35^4 
millions  sterling  out  of  46  millions.  Australia 
held  second  place  with  nearly  7  millions  sterling. 
Then  came  India,  with  3J4  millions  sterling. 
Apart  from  these  the  United  States  is  the  only 
large  gold  producer  in  the  world,  but  nowadays 
has  no  surplus  for  export.  Last  year  the  United 
Kingdom  got  only  £71,119  of  gold  from  the 
United  States,  while  it  had  to  find  fully  14  mill- 
ions for  New  York,  a  rather  lop-sided  'kind  of 
business. 

The  first  thing  the  bullion  brokers  do  on  re- 
ceiving a  consignment  of  bars  on  a  Saturday  by 
steamer  from  South  Africa  is  to  weigh  them  care- 
fully and  the  next  is  to  send  them  on  to  the  re- 
finers. The  refiner  has  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
marketable  fineness.  All  this  may  take  three 
or  four  days,  but  it  causes  no  delay  to  the  sales. 
By  2  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon  the  whole 
shipment,  however  large,  is  disposed  of. 

At  a  place  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot 
be  divulged,  the  bullion  brokers  meet  punctually 
at  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock.  Some,  or  possibly 
all,  of  them  have  certain  amounts'  of  the  precious 
metal  to  dispose  of.  Others  may  have  buying  or- 
ders, and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  broker 
acting  for  both  sellers  and  buyers. 

Bullion  brokers  havf  an  advantage  over  all 
other  dealers  in  the  possession  of  a  minimum 
price.  They  know  beforehand  that,  however 
great  may  be  the  supply  and  however  small  the 
demand,  they  are  sure  of  77s.  9d.  for  every  ounce 
of  it.  In  order  to  secure  that  they  have  only  to 
send  the  relined  bars  into  the  Bank  of  England 
and  claim  notes  for  it.  There  is  an  offset  to  that 
advantage  in  the  market  having  also  a  virtual 
maximum,  but  in  practice  the  maximum  is  more 
elastic  than  the  minimum. 

By  way  of  concrete  example  we  may  take  their 
meeting  of  one  Monday  last  month.  It  was  an 
unusually  interesting  day,  and  very  significant  of 
the  existing  situation. 

The  demand  for  gold  was  keener  than  ever, 
and  there  were  a  god  many  small  buyers  in  the 
market.  The  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
uncertain,  and  still  more  so  was  that  of  the  New 
York  banks.  Though  the  price  was  fixed  at  77s. 
9-}^d.,  it  was  a  question  whether  the  Americans 
might  not  go  a  fraction  better.  The  Bank  of 
England  intimated  through  its  broker  that  it 
would  like  to  have  all  the  gold  available  and 
would  give  77s.  9-}^d.  for  it.  There  is  at  present 
a  tacit  understanding  that  the  bank  is  to  have 
preference  when  it  is  willing  to  pa"  the  best 


price  bid  by  any  other  buyer.  In  one  corjier  of 
the  city  there  is  thus  a  faint  survival  of  noblesse 
ablige.  The  bank  exercised  its  first  call  on  Mon- 
day's gold. 

From  the  board  room  the  bullion  brokers  rush- 
ed to  their  offices.  There  telephones  and  tele- 
grams were  set  in  motion  to  report  results  to 
clients  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Cable  mes- 
sages reached  New  York  almost  as  soon  as  an 
office  in  Throgmorton  St.  could  be  called  up. 
Answering  rings  were  soon  heard,  most  of  them 
inquiries  from  buyers  who  had  been  impatiently 
I  waiting  the  result  of  the  official  board.  All  were 
willing  to  give  a  little  more  than  77s.  9->4d.,  but 
I  small  hope  was  held  out  to  them  of  getting  any. 
The  invariable  answer  was,  "We  will  do  our  best 
to  get  some  for  you,  but  it  will  be  only  five  or  ten 
at  most" — meaning,  of  course,  so  many  thousand 
pounds. 

This  persistent  stream  of  small  buyers  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  gold  mar- 
ket. U  is  having  more  effect  on  it  than  any  of 
the  bi;>-  buying  movement?.  The  latter,  irregular 
and  spasmodic,  may  upset  the  market  for  a  week 
and  then  not  be  heard  of  again  for  months. 
Small  buying  which  goes  on  all  the  time  and  is 
little  noticed  outside  has  a  cumulative  effect.  It 
indicates  a  widespread  demand  for  gold.  In  so 
far  as  the  bullion  brokers  are  unable  to  meet  it, 
it  must  fall  ultimately  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  and  mo?t  curious 
stage  of  the  gold  market — the  Threadneadle 
Street  end  of  it.  The  man  who  must  have  £5,000 
or  £10.000  of  gold  to  ship  by  a  certain  steamer, 
and  who  cannot  get  it  in  the  open  market,  goes 
at  last  to  the  bank. 

For  choice  he  wants  bar  gold,  as  least  difficult 
to  handle.  But,  the  bank  may  be  unwilling  to 
part  with  bars.  The  would-be  shipper  can,  of 
course,  present  Bank  of  England  notes  and  claim 
sovereigns  in  exchange.  The  bank  has  a  counter 
privilege  which  many  neutralize — that  of  paying 
out  light  sovereigns.  Between  full  weight  sov- 
ereigns and  those  of  minimum  legal  weight  there 
is  a  difference  in  value  equivalent  to  2d.  per 
ounce.  Consequently  a  shipper  taking  out  £5,000 
or  £10,000  of  light  sovereigns  would  be  paying  for 
the  actual  gold  in  them  at  the  rate  of  78s.  'per 
ounce.  Bar  gold  at  78s.  may  be  as  cheap  to  him 
as  light  sovereigns  at  77s.  lOJ/id.  And  it  may  suit 
the  Bank  of  England  better  to  furnish  bars  at 
78s.  than  to  have  light  sovereigns  continually  go 
ing  out  and  coming  in  again. 

The  feature  of  the  gold  market  which  claims 
most  serious  consideration  is  the  gradually  dimin- 
ishing surplus  of  our  imports  retained  at  home 
Last  year  we  saw  it  fall  as  low  as  3J/>  millions. 
In  1904  there  was  practically  no  surplus.  In  1901 
we  made  a  net  gain  of  nearly  7  millions.  It  is  the 
old  story  that  "the  world's  only  free  gold  mar- 
ket" gets  plenty  of  gold  when  nobody  else  wants 
it,  but  has  to  take  a  back  seat  when  foreigners 
are  in  the  market.  Imagine  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land having  to  say  to  a  group  of  Wall  Stree-t 
banks,  "Please  let  me  have  this  gold;  I  need  it 
badly  to  strengthen  my  reserves." 

DEAD-HEAD    LOG    INDUSTRY. 

The  dead-head  log  industry  in  Michigan  was 
inaugurated  by  Saginaw  lumbermen  about  13 
years  ago.  The  methods  adopted  at  that  time 
for  the  raising  of  "dead-heads"  was  not  as 
comprehensive  as  those  adopted  later  on  by 
Muskegon  and  other  lumbermen.  Lumber 
was  not  as  valuable  12  years  ago  as  now  and 
the  incentive  to  recover  the  sunken  logs  was 
not  so  great.  The  recent  decision  of  the 
Michigan  courts  as  regards  the  ownership  of 
the  logs  will  probably  put  an  end  to  the  re- 
clamation of  the  "dead-heads"  until  some 
agreement  is  reached  with  the  farmers  living 
along  the  banks  of  the  old  log-driving  rivers. 
The  courts  decided  that  the  sunken  logs  be- 
longed to  the  owners  of  the  river  banks  and 
not  to  the  lumbermen  who  lost  the  logs  years 
ago. 

It  is  estimated  that  today  there  are  fully 
100,000,000  feet  of  logs  lying  on  the  bottom  of 
Faginaw  river  and  its  tributaries.  For  25  years 
these  streams  had  carried  big  drives  of  logs 
each  spring,  and  during  that  period  of  time 
more  than  twelve  thousand  million  feet  of 


logs  were  rafted  out  of  the  Cass,  Shiawassee,. 
Flint,  Bad  rivers,  Swan  Creek,  Tittabawassee,. 
Pine,  Chippewa,  Tobacco,  Salt,  Sugar,  Cedar 
and  other  streams. 

The  recovery-  of  these  sunken  logs,  which 
was  begun  13  years,  ago,  was  not  particularly 
successful  with  the  methods  then  in  use,  and. 
after  a  couple  of  seasons  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

A  year  ago  some  gentlemen  from  Cadillac 
formed  a  company  and  undertook  to  clear  the 
Tittabawassee  of  sunken  logs,  but  as  far  as 
known  they  have  not  operated  as  yet  to  any 
extent.  They  purposed  to  erect  a  saw  mill 
near  Midland  and  calculated  to  recover  20,- 
000,000  feet  of  logs. 

Chris.  Yockey  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years  in  recovering  dead-head  logs  from  the 
i  Au  Sable  river  and  has  met  with  fair  success. 
I  At  Cheboygan  there  has  been  some  litigation 
.  regarding  the  ownership  of  logs  taken  from 
j  the  river,  which  has  put  a  temporary  halt  on 
'  operations  in  the  river  there. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  many  millions 
of  feet  of  dead-head  logs  in  the  Rifle  and  Au 
Gres  rivers  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  recover  the  same. 

The  company  operating  on  the  Muskegon 
rivers  was  probably  the  most  successful  of  any 
who  have  engaged  in  the  raising  of  "dead- 
heads." but  here  again  the  courts  have  taken 
a  hand  and  stopped  operations. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  in  the  bottoms  of 
all  of  the  larger  logging  streams  in  both  pen- 
insulas of  Michigan  are  millions  of  feet  of  val- 
uable timber  which  would  many  times  repay 
the  expense  of  recovery. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  making 
deals  in  Canada  that  the  price  shall  not  in- 
clude logs  that  have  sunk  below  the  surface 
of  the  rivers  or  lakes  of  that  country.  The 
recovery  of  such  logs  has  long  been  one  of  the 
inalienable  privileges  of  the  Indians  living 
along  those  waters,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
lumber  right  in  the  Canadian  forests  have  a 
fixed  price  of  a  dollar  apiece  for  each  log  that 
an  Indian  recovers  from  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  waters  of  lakes  or  rivers.  How  valuable 
this  sunken  timber  is  may  be  gathered  from  a 
statement  made  by  an  American  lumberman 
in  talking  of  this  business,  when  he  mentioned 
that  by  leaving  such  a  privilege  out  of  a  con- 
tract he  entered  into  with  a  Canadian  'lumber 
king"  his  company  lost  about  $80,000. 

The  enhancement  of  the  price  of  pine  lum- 
ber to  the  extent  of  nearly  100  per  cent  inj 
ten  years  is  an  inducement  to  the  lumber  own- 
ers to  husband  every  log. 


WHERE   ANTHRACITE   COMES   FROM. 

Luzerne  county,  Pa.,  produced  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  of  anthracite  coal  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1906.  Its  out- 
put was  26,266,978  tons,  as  compared  to  26,655,315 
tons  in  1905,  and  while  there  is  a  decrease  of 
388,337  tons  it  does  not  detract  from  Luzerne's'. 
position  as  the  most  fertile  anthracite  field  in  the 
country.  The  decrease  can  be  accounted  for 
principally  by  reason  of  the  suspension  last  April 
and  Afay,  when  the  mines  were  idle  for  six  weeks 
while  negotiations  were  going  on  between  the 
miners  and  operators,  which  ended  in  a  continua- 
tion of  the  award  of  the  strike  commission.  The 
other  60  per  cent  was  mined  in  the  counties  of 
Carbon,  Columbia,  Dauphin,  Lacka wanna,  Nor- 
thumberland and  Schuylkill. 

Gov.  Magoon  has  approved  a  plan  for  the- 
expenditure  of  $4,500,000  for  the  construction 
of  roads  throughout  the  island  of  Cuba  during 
the  coming  year.  A  formal  announcement  to 
this  effect  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days  and 
will  cause  general  satisfaction,  as  roads  are 
badly  needed. 

The  entire  scheme,  as  prepared  by  Col. 
Black,  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
public  works,  involves  the.  expenditure  of 
$13,000,000,  but  it  will  take  several  years  to 
carry  out  the  plana.  Gov.  Magoon  will  only 
authorize  the  expenditure  for  the  first  year's, 
work. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 
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SUITE    1406    MAJESTIC    BUILDING  DETROIT.    MICHIGAN 


PUBLISHED     EVERY     MONTH 

BY 
THE    STATE   REVIEW   PUBLISHING    CO., 


SUBSCRIPTION:      ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR, 
PAYABLE    IN    ADVANCE. 


Application    made    for   admission    to    the   Post 
Office  at  Detroit   as  second-class   matter. 


REAPING    THE    WHIRLWIND. 

(from  the  Michigan  Investor.) 

The  news  comes  from  San  Francisco  that  "Abe"' 
Ruef,  the  leader  of  the  conspirators  for  corrupt 
government  in  that  city,  has  finally  broken  down 
and  confessed  to  his  connection  with  the  cor- 
ruption which  has  been  disclosed  by  the  grand 
jury,  after  listening  to  the  evidence  produced  by 
the  United  States  secret  service  agents  who  were 
loaned  to  the  city  for  that  purpose.  Back  of  and 
behind  this  carnival  of  crime  which  has  been 
going  on  in  San  Francisco,  affecting  the  integrity 
of  city  councilman  and  boards  of  supervisors, 
leading  to  the  sale  of  public  franchises  almost  in 
the  open  and  the  distribution  of  great  sums  of 
money  among  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
vote  for  the  same,  lies  an  interesting  lesson.  For 
•many  years,  in  this  country,  there  has  been  going 
on  a  senseless  and  ill-based  propaganda  concern- 
ing the  value  of  franchises.  Persons  and  corpor- 
ations who  had  gained  control  of  public  service 
enterprises  in  the  earlier  days,  into  which  they 
liad  put  their  money  without  any  very  great  as- 
surance that  even  the  principal  would  remain  safe, 
while  the  income  might  be  small,  were  lucky 
enough,  with  the  growth  of  American  cities,  to 
realize  very  largely  upon  their  investments.  So 
large,  in  fact,  were  these  realizations  that,  natur- 
ally, jealousy  was  excited  concerning  the  holdings 
•of  those  who  had  made  investments  in  this  line 
•of  enterprises.  The  sense  of  competition  was 
awakened  and  under  the  guise  of  public  spirit 
and  care  for  the  interests  of  the  "dear  people"  a 
•class  of  demagogues  developed  who  proceeded  to 
inveigh  against  the  holders  of  such  franchises, 
which  had  been  improved  and  operated  upon. 

The  denunciations  took  the  form  of  demands 
for  lower  rates  for  the  service  given,  or  for  tax- 
ation of  the  alleged  valuations  contained  in  fran- 
chise rights.  The  entire  list  of  recent  reformers, 
including  the  Pingrees,  the  LaFollettes,  the  Folks, 
and  the  minor  examples  of  the  same  class,  have 
"been  harping  upon  the  giving  away  of  "the  public 
birthright"  to  corporations,  although  at  no  stage 
•of  the  same  was  the  public,  as  represented  by 
these  individuals,  willing  to  pioneer  in  any  form 
of  public  service.  It  was  always  willing  that  the 
risks  involved  in  the  earliest  investments  should 
"be  undertaken  by  private  capital.  It  was  only 
when  the  enterprises  had  matured  and  had  passed 
the  stage  of  risk  that  the  public  was  excited  to 
believe  that  someone  had  gotten  something  or 
other  from  the  public  for  which  he  did  not  pay 
and  for  which  either  he  should  be  taxed  or  his 
income  reduced. 

The  only  result  of  this  propaganda  has  been  the 
building  up  in  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  ignorant 
-people  of  the  notion  that  public  franchises  possess 
some  element  of  intrinsic  value  in  themselves, 
which  makes  it  very  desirable  that  they  should 
T)e  gotten  hold  of.  Under  the  guise  of  promoters 
of  competitive  organizations,  bound  to  give  the 
people  this  or  the  other  form  of  public  service  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  various  groups  of  adventurers 
throughout  the  country  have  become  applicants 
for  public  service  enterprises,  their  sole  and  only 
purpose  being  to  use  these  franchises,  when  ob- 


tained, as  the  basis  of  a  fictitious  capitalization 
which  they  would  sell  to  the  investor  class.  The 
investor  class,  itself,  had  already  been  educated 
far  enough  by  the  demagogues  into  the  belief 
that  the  franchises  themselves  possessed  some  in- 
trinsic value  other  than  that  which  attached  to 
them  for  their  improvement  and  operation.  Hen; 
then  was  something  of  capitalizable  value  which 
adventurers  might  get  from  councils  and  for 
which,  in  due  course  of  time,  they  began  to  com- 
pete, and  this  system  of  competition  for  such 
public  grants'  naturally  and  logically  led  to  the 
offering  of  bribes  in  whatever  form,  whether  of 
money,  of  participation,  or  of  other  advantage,  as 
might  be  necessary  to  help  secure  the  grants. 

This  was  exactly  the  case  in  San  Francisco.  A 
lot  of  cheap  skullduggery  had  been  going  on  in 
the  council  of  that  city,  affecting  the  existence  of 
places  of  easy  virtue.  It  was  not  until  the  fran- 
chise adventurers  who  wanted  franchises,  either 
for,  the  sake  of  levying  blackmail  on  existing  cor- 
porations, or  for  the  purpose  of  capitalizing  their 
alleged  value  and  selling  shares  in  the  resultant 
capital  to  the  sucker  class  of  investors,  came  upon 
the  scene,  that  the  real  business  was  done  in  big 
figures.  A  marked  example  of  this  situation  is 
afforded  by  one  of  the  incidents  in  the  career  of 
corruption  which  was  discovered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  telephone  company  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  number  of  years,  covering  the  field 
well,  at  not  excessive  rates  and  making  a  very 
good  return  for  its  investors  upon  its  capital.  A 
rival  telephone  crowd,  composed  of  adventurers 
from  the  east  who  had  already  .worked  off  some 
reams  of  stock  and  bonds  upon  the  unsuspecting 
investors  in  the  central  west,  were  looking  for 
new  fields  to  conquer.  San  Francisco  looked 
good  to  them.  They  moved  upon  it  for  a  tele- 
phone franchise.  T  hey  were  so  eager  to  get  it 
that  not  only  did  the  corruption  of  the  public  of- 
ficials not  stand  in  their  way,  but  members  of  the 
group  were  actually  bidding  against  themselves 
to  get  the  councilmen  to  demand  for  the  fran- 
chise even  more  than  they  were  willing  to  take.1 
The  result  has  been  that  corruption  became  ram- 
pant, solely  as  the  result  of  this  competition  for 
franchises  from  men  who  themselves  wanted  to 
use  them  for  corrupt  purposes; 

In  the  same  way,  other  adventurers,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  education  as  to  the  im- 
morality of  street  railway  franchises,  were  seek- 
ing competitive  routes  to  those  of  the  existing 
street  railway  company  and -either  keeping  it  in 
hot  water  by  forcing  it  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  council,  or  keeping  the  councilmen  themselves 
in  their  receptive  mood  by  constantly  offering 
more  and  more  money  for  the  franchises. 

Having  sown  the  wind,  these  fellows  are  now 
reaping  the  whirlwind.  The  investigation  into 
affairs  in  San  Francisco  has  resulted  in  catching 
them  all  red-handed,  and  it  is  somewhat  instruc- 
tive that  the  leader  of  the  corruptionists  in  that 
city,  in  making  his  own  excuses,  upon  pleading 
guilty,  divides  the  classes  of  those  who  had  to 
pay  corrupt  money  into  two  groups,  namely,  those 
who  had  to  pay  to  protect  existing  properties 
and  those  who  tempted  public  officials  in  order 
that  they  might  themselves  receive  grants  and 
franchises,  which  could  be  capitalized  and  sold  to 
the  unwary  investor. 

The  experience  of  San  Francisco  is  only  one 
among  those  of  the  other  cities  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  felt  in  Detroit,  though  perhaps  not 
in  so  scandalous  a  way.  It  has  been  felt  in  Cleve- 
land. It  has  been  felt  in  Indianapolis.  It  has 
been  felt  in  Columbus  and  it  will  be  felt  in  just 
this  corrupt  way  so  long  as  the  demagogue  af- 
fects to  rail  at  the  immorality  of  franchises  and 
their  great  value  and  the  public  continues  to  be- 
lieve in  him,  coupling  with  its  belief  the  always 
natural  willingness  to  get  in  on  a  good  thing. 
No  investment,  of  any  class,  has  been  so  liberally 
touted  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  as  have  been 
those  which  have  public  franchises  behind  them, 
and  the  touting  has  been  done  simply  and  solely 
by  the  demagogues  who  have  made  the  public 
believe  that  there  is  something  inherent  in  a 
franchise — which  there  is  not — which  will  make  a 
business  based  upon  it  a  money-maker,  regardless 
of  the  ability  or  the  care  of  those  who  manage  it. 


MUNICIPAL  SOCIALISM. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  subtle  lure  before 
the  working  classes  today  than  municipal  social- 
ism. Shop-worn  politicians,  seeking  to  form  a 
new  party  after  being  cast  aside  by  their  old,  have 
brought  forth  a  philosophy  as  radiant  as  an  ani- 
line dye.  They  propose  that  everybody  shall  own 
everything  and  that  they,  the  shop-worn  ones, 
shall  be  chosen  to  manage  this,  the  greatest  trust 
in  the  world. 

But  their  Utopian  idea  has  proven  as  illusive 
as  the  sheen  of  the  silver  trout.  In  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  mountain  stream  the  trout  is  as  a 
moonbeam  imprisoned ;  touched  by  the  coarse 
hand  of  the  angler,  the  sheen  disappears;  in  its 
place  is  an  ugly  scar  and  the  silver  trout  becomes 
a  leper  among  its  kind. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  the  city  marred  by  the  touch 
of  the  city  socialists.  The  doctrine  itself  i~  as 
evanescent  as  a  summer  rainbow.  A  month  a  no 
we  suffered  by  reason  of  a  fuel  famine;  just  over 
the  mountain,  they  told  us,  is  a  city  where  the 
people  own  their  own  gas  plant  and  the  fuel  never 
fails.  We  journey  there,  to  find  conditions  worse 
than  at  home ;  the  city  is  a  Utopia  for  politicians 
only;  the  revenue  from  the  gas  plant  has  become 
the  spoils  of  a  successful  campaign. 

Not  here,  but  just  a  little  farther  on.  in  Puritan 
Massachusetts,  there  is  a  city  where  practical  so- 
cialism prevails ;  there  is  the  Utopia  we  are  seek- 
ing. We  arrive  in  time  to  see  the  citizens  driving 
the  red  ranters  from  the  despoiled  municipal 
buildings  'and  the  grand  jury  probing  charges  of 
socialist  graft. 

It  isn't  here,  but  just  over  across  the  Atlantic; 
in  Scotland  the  bonnic  blue  bells  are  blooming 
about  a  city  thatjias  solved  the  problem  of  mu- 
nicipal government.  Glasgow  owns  all  its  public 
utilities,  and  in  Glasgow  there  are  no  taxes  and 
no  slums. 

There  we  find  the  pallid  skin  of  the  leper  where 
we  sought  the  sheen  of  the  silver  trout.  The  tax 
rate  of  Glasgow,  is  among  the  highest  in  Scotland, 
and  the  infant  mortality  in  the  slums  is  so 
great  as  to  occasion. an  investigation  by  a  royal 
commission. 

Glasgow,1  they  tell  us,  is  hampered  by  an  un- 
friendly parliament ;  it  is  to  Switzerland  that  we 
must  turn  for  socialism  unadulterated.  In  the 
rarified  atmosphere  of  the  Alps  communities  are 
living  as  one  family,  prosperous  and  happy.  But 
Switzerland  proves  to  be  only  a  decaying  repub- 
lic. The  bankers  of  France  and  Germany  keep 
their  securities  in  Swiss  vaults,  because  the  laws 
of  Switzerland  are  more  friendly,  to  capital  than 
those  of  any  other  European  country.  Deserted 
villages  mark  the  byways  through  the  passes  of 
the  Alps;  the  citizens  of  the.  socialist  communi- 
ties are  emigrating  to  America.  In  the  Alpine 
valleys  one  hears  only  of  the  wonderland  of  eter- 
nal springtime  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific,  a  land 
where  the  people  are  their  own  masters,  where 
there  is  no  executive  council  to  rob  the  citizens 
of  their  liberties,  where  the  mountains  are  ribbed 
with  yellow  metal  and  the  streams  have  sands  of 
gold.  Turn  westward  for  10,000  miles,  following 
the  course  of  the  sun  and  we  shall  reach  the 
true  Utopia,  say  the  Swiss. 

Always  the  pallid  leper  in  the  pool  of  the  silver 
trout. 

Finally  one  realizes  that  human  nature  is  older 
than  the  nostrums  of  the  shop-worn  politicians. 
Nature  herself  discriminates;  the  blacksmith  is  a 
mighty  man  at  the  forge,  but  his  training  renders 
him  impossible  for  the  loom ;  the  horse  that  wins 
the  derby  proves  a  failure  harnessed  to  the  van. 

Municipal  socialism  has  been  tested  in  every 
country  where  enlightenment  prevails,  and  it  has 
always  carried  the  racehorse  to  the  van,  the 
blacksmith  to  the  loom.  Confusion  follows,  av- 
arice creeps  in,  and  soon  to  the  waiting  world 
comes  the  desolate  cry  "Unclean !"  The  path  of 
human  progress  is  still  the  mountain  route ;  the 
rose-strewn  byways  through  the  valleys  lead  only 
to  the  quicksands  at  the  river's  brim. 

In  the  day-dawn  of  history  the  first  municipal 
socialists  builded  the  tower  of  Babel.  Probably 
they  assured  the  taxpayers  of  the  ancient  land 
of  Shinar  that  the  revenue  from  the  tolls  would 
be  sufficient  to'  pay  a  handsome  premium  on  the 
investment.  Intermittently  through  the  ages  the 
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•old  lure  has  returned,  and  there  are  always  will- 
ing but  misguided  hands  to  mix  the  mortar  and 
heave  the  stones.  These  builders  have  forgotten 
that  it  was  not  until  the  people  scattered  to  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth  that  progress  began. 

One  man  by  nature  is  lazy  and  dissolute ;  his 
brother  is  sober  and  industrious;  and  not  all 
the  nostrums  of  all  the  half-baked  reformers  on 
three  continents  can  bring  these  two  together  on 
.a  common  level.  So  it  has  been  for  10,000  years ; 
so  it  probably  will  be  until  the  end  of  time. 

The  lure  of  municipal  socialism  places  un- 
skilled men  in  technical  positions;  it  attempts 'to 
make  popularity  pass  as  legal  tender  for  brains. 
Those  on  the  inside  soon  discover  that  the  sys- 
tem is  bound  to  prove  a  failure,  and  they  hasten 
that  end  by  making  what  they  can  out  of  the 
bursts,  and  the  taxpayers  make  up  the  deficit. 

The  flattest,  perhaps,  of  all  the  recent  economic 
panaceas  is  that  prescribed  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
the  Independent,  which  editorially  and  in  a  con- 
tributed article  seriously  proposed  to  absolutely 
abolish  poverty  by  public  ownership  and  a  system 
•of  bonuses.  Like  all  the  doctrinaires,  the  Inde- 
pendent did  not  even  mention  human  nature  in 
all,  its  ratiocinations — did  not  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  that  God  has  made  one  man  ac- 
tive and  another  slothful,  one  man  oareful  and 
.another  negligent ;  one  man  frugal  and  another 
prodigal ;  one  man  a  lover  of  gain  and  another 
indifferent  to  money.  The  socialistic  quacks  in- 
variably leave  the  largest  factor  out  of  the  equa- 
tion. They  have  to. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

The  most  important  verdict  rendered  by  any 
community  in  the  last  half  century  was  that 
given  on  March  2  by  the  voters  of  the  city 
of  London.  For  fully  that  length  of  time  the 
•causes  have  been  operating  which  led  to  the 
control  of  the  city  of  London  during  the  pasv 
two  decades  by  a  political  party  whose  policy 
was  the  control  of  every  important  public 
titility  by  the  people  themselves,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  private  and  individual  capital.  The 
people  of  London  have  had  a  fair  experience 
with  the  various  ventures.  So  far  as  the  fairei 
critics  of  the  enterprise  report  there  have  been 
no  serious  cases  of  corruption  or  of  bad  man- 
agement involved  in  the  experiences  which  the 
greatest  center  of  population  in  the  world  has 
enjoyed  along  these  lines.  On  the  contrary 
a  common  honesty  has  been  observed,  and  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  brought  to  the 
management  of  the  undertakings.  Yet  a  mark- 
ed registration  of  public  disapproval  has  oc- 
curred, growing  out  of  causes  ordinarily  con- 
sidered quite  foreign  to  the  subject.  Indeed, 
as  the  British  and  Scotch  examples  of  and  ar- 
guments for  municipal  undertakings  were  the 
real  bases  of  the  propaganda  for  such  enter- 
prises on  this  side  of  the  water,  it  is  not  at  ali 
unlikely  now  that  the  London  experiences  and 
decision  may  be  alike  productive  of  good. 

London,  more  than  any  other  city,  because 
it  is  greater  than  any  other  city,  went  at  mu- 
nicipal ownership  by  wholesale.  After  nearly 
20  years  of  familiarity  with  it  her  voters  vote 
it  down  today  because  they  find  a  number  of 
disadvantages  growing  out  of  it  that  did  not 
figure  in  the  premises  when  the  undertakings 
were  first  advised.  These  disadvantages  in- 
clude, the  building  up  of  an  immense  body  of 
public  servants  into  a  dangerous  bureaucracy. 
London  has  today  upwards  of  70,000  persons 
employed  by  the  city.  It  has  been  shown  thai 
'by  consolidating  their  strength  these  public 
servants  are  really  a  balance  of  power,  and 
can  have  all  to  do  with  the  levying  of  rates 
and  the  embarkation  of  the  city  upon  new  un- 
dertakings involving  large  capital  and  main- 
tenance charges.  This  power  has  been  exer- 
cised to  the  point  where  the  credit  of  the  city 
of  London  became  depreciated  until  at  this 
time  no  better  than  87  per  cent  of  their  par 
value  can  be  procured  for  her  securities. 

Apart  from  this  grave  danger  to  the  liber- 
ties and  the  credit  of  the  city,  there  came  an- 
other quite  readily  apparent  to  the  working 
class.  That  was,  that  whilst  a  great  body  of 
workers  had  it  in  their  power  to  organize  a 
bureaucracy,  still,  so  far  as  the  expropriated 


lines  of  public  service  were  concerned,  the  la- 
borer had  no  choice  of  masters.  It  was  either 
the  city  or  nothing,  and,  as  for  him  who  was 
not  in  the  employment  of  the  city,  it  was  a 
case  of  all  the  municipal  employes  being  com- 
bined to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  into 
such  public  employ.  This  discovery  naturally 
alienated  the  laboring  class  not  in  the  public 
employ  from  the  system  which  was  originally 
advocated  as  their  salvation. 

As  a  last  resolution  of  the  question  the  ef- 
fect of  government  wages  upon  the  general 
wage  schedule  has  been  bad.  Government  has 
ben  required  to  provide  the  ideal  labor  condi- 
tions of  high  wages  and  short  hours.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  demand  upon  private  employers 
to  meet  the  same  conditions.  Where  the  de- 
mand was  refused  it  meant  strikes.  Where  Ii 
was  acceded  to,  it  meant  increased  costs  and 
eventual  loss  of  markets  l>y  being  forced  out 
of  competition. 

The  real  results  of  socialistic  adventures  are 
finally  becoming  understood  in  London.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on 
America. 


Good   Road   Notes. 

Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  county,  has 
voted  a  heavy  tax  for  good  roads.  A  stone 
road  will  be  built  out  of  Three  Oaks. 


The  board  of  supervisors  of  H-oughton 
county  has  taken  up  the  question  of  county 
aid  for  goods  roads  in  different  townships. 
Chassell  is  one  of  the  townships  which  needs 
assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  roads.  The 
supervisor  of  that  township  says:  "Good  roads 
in  Chassell  would  be  of  more  benefit  to 
Houghton  county  than  a  good,  big  copper 
mine,  because  of  the  immense  agricultural  dis- 
trict which  they  would  serve  and  whose  in- 
terests they  would  advance." 

Franklin  township  has  75  miles  of  road  and 
only  $4,000  a  year  with  which  to  maintain 
them.  If  funds  of  the  county  can  be  legally 
devoted  to  aid  the  townships  in  maintaing 
roads,  the  supervisors  will  make  a  liberal  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Marquette-Negaunee  road  in  Marquette 
county  will  be  completed  this  year. 

Supervisor  Daigneau  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Berrien  county,  advocates  the  oiling  of  roads, 
both  macadam  and  dirt.  He  will  endeavor  to 
have  the  system  adopted  in  Berrien  county. 


Last  year  the  Lapeer  road,  from  Court  street 
in  Flint  to  the  city  limits,  was  graveled,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  very  best  drives  anywhere 
in  or  around  Flint.  The  intention  is  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  road-making  from  the  city 
limits  to  Howard  avenue,  then  macadamize 
Howard  avenue  to  Thread  lake,  and' then  turn 
up  a  fine  boulevard,  meandering  around  the 
shore  line,  back  to  Lippincott  boulevard. 

comply    with    the    requirements,    first    to    get 
Garfield   township,   Clare  county,  will   spend 
$1,200  on  its  roads  this  year. 

South  Arm  township,  Charlevoix  county. 
will  build  a  mile  of  state  reward  road  this 
year. 

People  living  south  of  Flint  are  agitating 
the  question  of  building  a  mile  of  good  road, 
beginning  on  the  Flint  side  of  the  road  that 
leads  down  to  Leach  lake  and  extending 
north  for  a  mile.  This  would  mean  that  the 
well-known  "Figure  8"  hill  would  be  robbed  of 
all  its  terrors  and  would  really  be  almost  a 
boulevard. 


Brockway  township,  St.  Clair  county,  has 
voted  down  the  township  road  system.  A 
small  vote  was  cast  and  the  result  probably 
does  not  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  township 
as  a  whole.  The  good  roads  movement  is 
here  to  stay. 


The  board  of  Royalton  township  will  ex- 
pend this  year  the  money  that  was  voted  a 
year  ago  for  road  purposes  to  improve  the 
highways  and  make  the  roads  of  Royalton  the 
best  in  Berrien  county.  Last  year  the  high- 
way commissioner  was  in  no  hurry  to  spend 
the  money  because  he  didn't  think  that  the 
bids  offered  were  favorable.  In  the  near  future 
he  will  again  advertise  for  bids  for  macadam 
pavement. 


Ithaca  totwnship,  Gratiot  county,  will  ex- 
pend this  year  the  sum  of.  $2,500  for  good 
roads.  Bids  will  be  asked  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roads. 


Calumet  township,  Houghton  county,  au- 
thorities have  decided  to  do  some  extensive 
road  building  during  the  coming  summer,  and 
that  by  the  time  the  season  comes  to  a  close 
there  will  be  at  least  four  miles  of  new  road 
constructed  to  open  a  territory  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  held  back  simply  for  lack  of  suit- 
able means  of  reaching  this  district. 


Alpena  countys'  three  road  commissioners 
have  each  been  allowed  $3,600  for  work  on 
roads  in  their  respective  districts.  In  addi- 
tion the  supervisors  have  allowed  $2,000  for 
the  completion  of  the  Hubbard  Lake  road  into1 
Alpena  and  $500  for  a  cement  driveway  over 
the  South  Branch  bridge.  A  petition  was  be-- 
fore the  board  to  have  five  miles  of  road  from 
the  Neirgath  corners  through  what  is  known 
as  the  Godfrey  swamp  in  Long  Rapids  town- 
ship placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
commissioners  instead  of  the  township. 


POWER   FROM   ELECTRIC   EELS. 

Prof.  D.  Esperando,  head  of  the  Government 
College  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  had  a  hundred  av- 
erage sized  electric  eeTs  captured  and  copper  wire 
encircled  around  their  necks  just  below  the'  ears 
and  then  connected  them  with  a  motor,  the  eels 
remaining  in  the  river  near  the  shore. 

Their  violent  flopping  and  contortions  proved 
a  most  uncertain  sort  of  electric  current,  so  he 
procured  another  hundred  and  put  them  into  a 
zinc  bath  which  he  had  in  his  house  and  connected 
it  with  the  motor  and  found  that  they  produced 
about  20  horsepower.  With  this  he  ran  a  mill 
and  lighted  up  his  house  and  grounds.  The  pow- 
er from  each  eel  sufficed  to  produce  45  candle  in- 
candescent lights. 

Prof  de  Esperando  also  has  found  that  a  motor 
car  can  be  run  for  twenty-four  hours  with  100 
eels  in  >a  tank  3  feet  long  and  \l/2  feet  square  and 
weighing  complete  less  than  200  pounds. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  largest  ocean  steamers 
afloat  can  be  run  with  200,000  eels,  producing  40,- 
000  horsepower  and  contained  in  a  tank  not  larg- 
er than  10x10x15.  This  plant,  of  course,  will 
have  to  be  duplicated  so  that  when  the  energy  in 
one  is  exhausted  it  can  be  hoisted  from  the  hold 
to  the  deck  so  that  the  light  from  the  sun  can  in- 
fuse new  energy  into  it  while  the  power  is  fur- 
nished by  the  relay  plant. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate  or  Business 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  LOCATED 

Properties  and  Business  of  all  kinds  sold 
quickly  for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Don't  wait.  Write  today  describing 
what  you  have  to  sell  and  give  cash  price  on 
same. 

If    You    Want   to    Buy 

any  kind  of  Business  or  Real  Estate  anywhere, 
at   any  price,  write  me  your  requirements.     I 
can  save  you  time  and  money. 
DAVID   P.   TAFF, 

The  Land  Man, 

415  Kansas  Avenue, 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS.  j 
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MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  of 
forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers :  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit,  Vice-President,  C.  S.  Udell, 
Grand  Rapids;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hub  bell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  L.  L.  Hub- 
bard,  Houghton;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jackson;  C.  D.  Lawton,  Lawton. 

The  State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


REFORESTATION 

AND  THE  PRESS. 

State   Forester  Filibert  S.    Roth. 


The  energetic,  enthusiastic  and  intelligent 
treatment  of  the  subjects  of  Reforestation  and 
Foresty  at  the  meeting  of  the  Press  Club  at 
Traverse  City  clearly  proves  that  our  editors 
know  what  the  people  want  and  need  and  are 
ready  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to 
bring  about  any  measure  which  promises  real 
and  lasting  progress.  Michigan  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  point.  The  discussion  at 
Traverse  City  brought  put  three  points  clearly 
and  all  three  of  vital  importance  to  forestry 
and  to  the  state. 

The  first  is  the  keen,  intelligent,  and  prac- 
tically universal  interest  in  forestry  in  the 
state  as  expressed  by  these  representative 
men. 

The  second  is  the  much-mooted  policy  of 
public  lands,  or  "What  should  we  do  with  our 
tax  lands  and  state  lands?" 

The  third  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  just  how 
much  good  forestry  can  do  and  how  far  it 
can  do  the  good  claimed  for  it. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  last  two 
points,  for  the  first  requires  no  comment — it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  general  rejoicing. 

What  good  can  forestry  do  to  the  state, 
and  how  soon  will  any  of  this  good  be  "avail- 
able"? Let  us  take  first  the  farmer's  woodlot. 
There  are  about  four  million  acres  of  these 
small  woods  and  they  furnish  about  seven  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  stuff,  per  y.ear,  or  more 
than  all  the  orchards  of  the  state  put  together. 
That  the  woodlots  lack  care  we  all  know.  To 
take  better  care  of  them  is  to  practice  forestry 
and  by  doing  so  these  woodlots  can  be  made 
to  grow  easily  50  to  100  per  cent  more  timber 
and  thereby  add  several  million  dollars  to  the 
income  of  the  farmer.  This  is  not,  as  many 
men  seem  to  think,  a  matter  of  long  waiting; 
it  is  one  of  doing  and  of  immediate  improve- 
ment and  results. 

Again  take  the  case  of  our  large  woods  in 
the  counties  in  northern  Michigan.  There  are 
probably  about  eight  million  acres  of  the  wood 
or  an  area  equal  to  20  of  our  ordinary  coun- 
ties. They  are  now  handled  about  as  follows: 
The  owner  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago  or 
Saginaw  holds  them;  pays  his  taxes,  spends 
not  a  cent  to  improve  them  or  care  for  them. 
Why  should  he?  When  he  gets  tired  of  over- 
taxation without  protection  he  "puts  in  a 
camp,"  the  timber  is  cut  and  the  land  sold  or 
left  to  revert  to  the  state  for  taxes;  usually 
the  latter.  If  the  State  of  Michigan  will  give 
tliis  owner  a  chance  to  practice  forestry  in- 
stead of  forcibly  hindering  him,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  several  million  acre-  of 
these  woods  will  at  once  be  worked  over  into 
real  forest  properties  where  some  timber  is 
cut  each  year,  and  the  whole  area  protected 
and  improved.  The  owner  instead  of  taking 
off  the  whole  crop  and  putting  his  money  into 
property  in  some  other  state  will  harvest  what 
grows  on  the  land  and  will  spend  a  part  of 
his  income  in  protecting  and  caring  for  his 
property.  This  is  forestry,  and  the  good  that 
comes  from  this  practice  begins  with  the  day 
that  the  owner  hires  a  ranker  and  some  help 
to  care  for  and  improve  things. 

Again  take  the  case  of  the  waste  lands.  To- 
day it  would  be  sheer  folly  for  any  man  to 
throw  away  his  money  in  planting  an  acre  of 
pine,  when  the  local  taxgatherer  can  charge 
him  any  amount  he  sees  fit.  This  is  a  sore 


point,  but  we  may  as  well  own  up  that  men 
have1  paid  as  high  as  $100  a  year  on  every 
$1.000  of  property  in  more  than  one  district  in 
Michigan.  Quit  confiscating  people's  property 
under  the  guise  of  taxation,  and  there  will  be 
millions  invested  in  reforestation.  This  also 
is  forestry,  and  the  benefit  a  hundred  times 
greater  and  more  lasting  to  the  locality,  begins 
with  the  day  that  the  owner  spends  a  dollar 
for  help  to  set  out  these  trees  and  care  for 
them. 

Forestry  is  not  a  speculative  "in  the  sweet 
bye-and-bye"  sort  of  thing;  it  is  business,  and 
business  from  the  word  go. 

Now  as  to  state  lands  and  tax  lands.  The 
state  in  1875  had  over  nine  million  acres  of 
its  lands  in  soak  for  taxes.  Half  of  all  the 
lands  of  the  north  half  of  the  state  were  in 
this  condition.  In  1897  the  state  still  held 
about  nine  million  acres,  and  it  has  held  lands 
in  this  form  anywhere  from  five  millions  to 
nine  millions  for  all  these  35  years  past.  The 
state  has  spent  millions  in  advertising  and 
clerk  hire  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
state  spent  over  $1,500,000  in  this  way  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1905.  And  to  what  pur- 
pose? It  was  and  is  today  a  mere  pouring  of 
water  into  the  proverbial  rat-hole.  Not  an 
acre  of  land  was  protected;  the  fires  destroyed 
millions  of  young  trees  every  year  and  do  so 
right  now.  Suppose  the  state  had  not  spent 
one  cent  on  these  lands;  it  would  have  been 
just  as  it  is  today.  But  suppose  the  state  had 
spent  these  millions  of  dollars  in  hiring  men  to 
watch  these  lands  and  keep  fire  out  of  them. 
Why,  millions  of  small  trees  could  have  grown 
into  millions  of  useful  trees;  we  would  have 
millions  of  feet  of  timber  where  we  now  have 
sweet  fern  and  waste.  This  would  have  been 
FORESTY,  and  the  GOOD  of  the  work  to 
the  town  and  county  would  have  begun  with 
the  very  day  when  an  industrious  man  would 
have  been  hired  to  watch  and  care  for  the 
land.  In  place  of  a  lot  of  useless  clerks,  and 
in  place  of  paying  out  thousands  for  useless 
advertisements  that  no  one  ever  reads,  the 
money  would  have  been  paid  to  the  local 
people  for  useful  wprk. 

Again  take  the  state  lands.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  State  Land  Office  sold  over 
HALF  A  MILLION  ACRES  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  people  of  Michigan  for  the  pitiful 
sum  of  about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per 
acre.  In  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Washington 
the  wide-awake  farmers  decided  years  ago 
that  their  state  lands,  arid  for  the  most  part 
and  far  from  the  people  of  our  state  as  it  was, 
should  be  worth  $10  per  acre.  And  we  here, 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  markets  and 
the  best  of  transportation,  and  with  a  rapidly 
growing  people  right  here  in  the  state,  throw 
away  our  most  important  resource  for  a  mess 
of  pottage.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  It  is 
notorious  that  these  lands  are  not  bought  for 
settlement.  They  arc  bought,  just  as  tax  lands 
are  bought,  for  the  few  feet  of  timber  thai 
they  contain;  this  is  "skinned"  off,  the  land  is 
.burned  over,  and  then  it  again  reverts  to  the 
state,  for  the  people  to  spend  more  of  their 
money  in  selling  it  a  second,  third  or  fourth 
time. 

This  is  the  method  lauded  by  some  people 
as  the  only  feasible  and  practical  one.  Their 
argument  is:  If  the  legislature  should  reserve 
these  lands,  the  next  legislature  might  chanter 
things.  Logically  this  means:  there  is  no  use 
building  a  capitol,  a  railway  or  any  kind  of 
institution,  or  there  is  no  use  of  enacting  any 
law,  for  the  next  legislature  may  repeal  it.  But 
we  do  not  work  that  way.  Legislatures  are 


not  bound  to  any  law,  they  are  the  incorporate 
will  of  the  people,  but  as  such  they  are  going: 
ahead,  doing  the  things  the  people  deem  wise. 
This  means  a  policy;  an  understanding  thai 
certain  lines  of  governmental  action  are  good 
for  the  people.  And  in  this  conviction,  based 
on  experience  or  understanding,  lies  the  safety 
for  the  continuance  of  any  policy  and,  in  fact, 
of  the  government  itself. 

Let  the  state  hold  these  lands  at  a  reason- 
able price,  say  $5  per  acre  (or  half  what  the 
people  of  Montana  charge  for  arid  lands),  and 
let  them  be  sold  publicly  and  on  application, 
and  only  to  actual  settlers.  Then  let  those 
lands  which  are  not  bought  be  "bunched"  and 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  raising  timber,  and  we 
sha'l  quit  throwing  away  the  property  of  the 
people  and  encouraging  further  devastation 
and  desolation. 

And  where  we  have  wastes  we  shall  have 
forests,  and  where  we  have  whole  townships, 
which  have  not  even  need  for  a  road  today, 
we  shall  have  townships  with  woodworking 
industries  encouraging  agriculture  and  labor 
and  investment. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  of  interest 
here.  When  some  men  go  into  any  of  our 
northern  districts  and  boom  some  enterprise 
which  brings  (or  more  often  seems  to  bring) 
some  improvement,  everyone  rejoices.  Here  is% 
forestry,  the  only  perfectly  "sure  crop"  im- 
provement; and  yet  when  it  is  suggested  to- 
try  this  together  with  other  means  to  get  our 
"wilderness"  settled  up  and  the  millions  of 
acres  of  waste  lands  utilized,  there  goes  up  a 
howl  of  objection.  Why  should  this  be?  If, 
as  has  teen  suggested,  2">  per  cent  of  these 
lands  are  agricultural,  why  not  let  the  state 
try  to  make  a  beginning  on  the  other  75 
per  cent?  Why  leave,  millions  of  acres  idle 
and  waste  when  we  are  today  importing  the 
bulk  of  our  furniture  and  finishing  lumber? 
And  why  waste  the  state's  money  and  lands 
and  timber,  when  a  mere  holding  will  do  away 
with  this  waste  and  lead  to  an  income  and 
tot  improvement  of  the  land? 

Editors  Discuss  Forestry. 

At  a  meeting  of  .  the  Northern  Michigan 
Press  Association  the  subjecfof  reforestation 
was  discussed  at  some  length.  A  report  on 
the  subject  was  made  by  IVrry  I1'.  Powers.  It 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  state  al- 
ready owns  about  700,000  acres  of  land  and 
there  is  in  process  of  being  acquired  by  the 
state  two  or  three  million  acres  more.  The 
question  is.  what  is  to  become  of  the  land?  A 
number  <>*'  people  believe  that  it  -hould  be- 
held by  the  state  and  not  sold  for  less  than 
$5  an  acre,  and  that  it  should  lie  reforested. 

The  land  was  formerly  sold  for  taxes,  and 
as  the  taxes  kept  piling  up  year  by  year  the 
cost  became  more  than  the  land  was  worth 
and  the  state  had  "clearing  .-ales."  selling  tin- 
land  as  low  as  10  cents  an  acre,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  it  couldn't  do  that. 

Xow  the  land  is  confiscated  by  the  State 
after  five  years,  during  which  time  it  is  con- 
stantly being  advertised  and  is  advertised 
again  before  it  becomes  state  prope'rty.  Then: 
it  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  Mr. 
Powers  believes  this  is  the  best  method. 

He  gave  as  his  reasons  that  while  one  legis- 
lature could  set  aside  a  tract  of  land,  the  next 
one  can  dispose  of  it  as  is  seen  fit  and  there- 
fore tliere  could  be  no  permanent  control.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  all  the  state  land  in  Grand 
Traverse,  Wexford  and  Kalkaska  and  other 
counties  was  converted  into  a  forest  it  would' 
mean  that  there  would  be  no  roads  built,  no 
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improvements  made  during  the  present  gen- 
eration or  until  a  crop  of  trees  could  be 
grown. 

As  an  example  of  the  practical  workings  of 
the  present  method,  he  cited  Clare  county, 
where  $20,000  had  been  returned  to  the  county 
and  the  state  had  received  $7.000.  Hundreds 
of  small  owners  had  also  been  brought  into 
the  county. 

Mr.  Powers  said  that  he  was  not  opposed  to 
forestry,  as  he  believed  it  an  excellent  thing, 
but  he  believed  that  general  reforestation 
would  result  in  injury.  In  Roscommon  coun- 
ty, when  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the 
*tate  lands  into  forests,  the  residents  almost 
mobbed  the  surveyors. 

K.  L.  Sprague  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Powers,  but  thought  that  a  price  for  all  the 
lands  that  could  be  used  should  be  fixed.  Ik 
believed  that  the  railroads  should  reforest  all 
their  lands  and  thought  that  locusts  should  be 
planted  as  in  sixteen  years  the  trees  had  ma- 
tured enough  for  railroad  ties. 

Thomas  T.  Bates  said  he  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  sale  of  state  lands  and  he  didnH 
believe  there  was  an  acre  of  land  that  couldn't 
be  made  productive,  water  being  all  that  was 
needed.  At  any  rate,  said  Mr.  Bates,  at  least 
one-quarter  of  the  so-called  waste  land  could  be 
profitably  farmed.  The  constantly  increasing 
foreign  elements  could  work  these  lands  as  a 
Yankee  would  not.  Mr.  Bates  would  have  the 
value  placed  not  so  low  that  the  lands  would 
be  bought  for  speculation. 


TAMARACK'S    TIMBER    DEAL. 

Explaining  the  action  of  the  Tamarack  direc- 
tors in  authorizing  the  sale  of  5,906  acres  of  tim- 
ber land  to  D.  J.  Norton  of  Ontonagon,  Presi- 
dent Bigelow  says : 

"Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  pine  timbei 
of  the  upper  peninsula,  all  of  the  mining  com- 
panies have  had  to  come  to  the  use  very  largely 
of  hemlock  as  a  substitute.  At  the.  present  time 
there  are  very  large  areas  of"  hemlock  timber 
which  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
company  purchased  in  1903  a  tract  of  such  land 
consisting  of  5.006  acres,  containing  hemlock  and 
hardwood  timber,  such  as  maple,  birch,  etc.,  lo- 
cated near  the  village  of  Ontonagon.  The  com- 
pany purchased  it  for  the  hemlock  timber  on  it, 
expecting  to  sell  the  hardwood  timber  to  the 
various-  mills  as  it  was  cut.  One  of  the  lumber 
companies  which  is  operating  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  tract  of  land  found  that  it  could  use  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  hardwood  upon  it  to  very  great 
advantage,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  its  present 
operations,  and  it  offered  us.  therefore,  a  price 
for  the  whole  tract  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
price  we  paid.  The  land  has  cost  us  to  date 
with  interest,  etc.,  about  $85,000,  and  we  are  sell- 
ing it  for  about  $120,000.  It  is  the  intention  to 
invest  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  in  other  lands 
containing  hemlock  timber.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  company  to  sell  any  of  its  present 
timber  lands  containing  pine,  as  these  lands  can 
probably  not  be  replaced." 

The  final  details  have  been  perfected  and 
the  Tamarack  tract  of  5,960  acres  of  timber 
land  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ontona- 
gon Lumber  &  Cedar  Company.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  Greenland  road  and  Flintsteel  river 
and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  village  of  On- 
tonagon. The  timber  will  be  handled  by  rail 
and  logging  operations  are  to  be  started  the 
coming  season. 

The  closing  of  this  deal  mans  a  great  deal 
for  Ontonagon.  In  addition  to  furnishing  em- 
ployment for  150  or  200  men  in  doing  the  log- 
ging for  several  years  it  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  operate  its  mill  considerably  longer 
each  season  on  account  of  its  being  a  -railroad 
proposition. 

The  tapping  of  that  locality  with  a  railroad 
will  make  Ontonagon  the  outlet  for  not  only 
this  tract  but  others  in  that  region.  It  is  prob- 
able that  arrangements  will  be  made  with  the 
St.  .Paul  for  making  the  necessary  extension 
of  its.  tracks. 


A  Pine  Tree  Nursery. 


Forestry  Legislation. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  is  urging 
the  adoption  of  five  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  legislature.  They  are: 

1.  The  Forest  Fire  and  Game  Warden  Bill. 
This    bill    extends    the    duties    o'f    the    present 
game  warden  to  the  protection  of  the  remain- 
ing forests   and   the  cut-over  and  waste  lands 
by    extinguishing    and    preventing    forest    and 
prairie    fires.      It    increases     his     deputies     to 
twenty,    authorizes    the    appointment    of    local 
deputies,    and,    in    case    of   emergency,    to    the 
employment   of  rangers.      It  proposes   the   or- 
ganization   of    a    compltee    machine    to    guard 
against  fires,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
forests,  village  and  farm  property,  but  also  all 
growing  timber  and   seedlings.     And,  also,  to 
protect  growing  timber  from  trespass.     It  sub- 
stitutes   the    employes   of   the.  forest    fire    and 
game    warden    for    all     other     state     trespass 
agents. 

2.  The  State  Tax  Land  Bill,  which  proposes 
to  stop  the  wanton  waste  of  money  in  the  re- 
peated   sales    of    lands    delinquent    for    taxes; 
providing  for  one  sale;   then  holding  the  land 
live  years  for  redemption;  after  that  the  aban- 
doned  lands   are   to   be   conveyed   to  and   held 
by   the    state.      It    permits    sales    of    state    tax 
lands    upon     application,    but    at     public      sale, 
after    examination,   at    a   minimum    to   be   fixed 
by  commissioner   of  land   office,   but   never  at 
less   than   live   dollars  per  acre,  for  bare  land. 
It  will  allow  the  sale  of  good  land,  if  there  is 
any    fit    for    agriculture,    at    a    fair    price;    and 
prevent  the  sale  of  land,  not  fit  for  such,  at  a 
price  below  its  value  for  forest  purposes. 

3.  The   Forestry   Inquiry   Commission.    This 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor 
of  a  commission  of,  say,  nine  citizens,  to  make 
a    thorough    investigation    of   the     state     land 
problem,  the  taxation  of  forest  land,  and  farm 
woodlots,  the  action  of  other  states  in   treat- 
in  the  same  matter,  what  the  European  coun- 
tries   are   doing   with   the   waste   and   cut-over 
lands;   if  mistakes   or  abuses   are  found,  what 
remedies  can  be  applied,  tinder  our  conditions 
in  Michigan;  to  report  to  the  next  legislature, 
with  recommendations  in  all  these  matters,  as 
to  what  the  state  can  and  ought  to  do  for  the 
best  interests  of  all  our  citizens  now  and  for 
the  future. 

(The  house  of  representatives  of  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  has  passed  the  Watt  bill,  or- 
ganizing a  commission  of  nine  members,  to 
work  with  the  forestry  commission  on  the 


waste  lands  question,  to  report  refprestration 
and  redemption  plans  to  the  legislature  of 
1909.) 

4.  The  Agricultural  College  Forest  Reserve. 
To    have    the    Agricultural    College     lands     in 
losco    and    Alcona    counties    withdrawn    from 
sale  and  made  into  a  permanent  forest  reserve 
for    the    use    and    benefit    of    the    Agricultural 
College.     It  would  comprise  about  40,000  acres 
of  land,  more  or  les,  only  fit  for  forest,  and  in 
a   comparatively   short    time    can    be    made   to 
yield    an    income    for    the    college,    whicTi    will 
grow  each  year,  besides  furnishing  a  splendid 
school  for  training  professional  foresters.  This 
bill  has  passed  both  houses. 

5.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  state  farm  forester, 
whose    duties    shall    be    to    assist   farmers   and 
others    in    the    better    care    of   their   woodlots, 
and     to     lecture     to     schools,    farmers'    clubs, 
farmers'  institutes,  grange  meetings,  etc.,  and 
to   waken   an   interest  in   the   farm  woodlot  in 
all   parts  of   the   state.     This   measure   has   the 
sanction  of  the  master  of  the  grange,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,   and   numerous   prominent    farmers  in   the 
state. 


CONVEYS    TIMBER    LANDS. 

A  deed  bearing  the  signature  of  President 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  university,  convey- 
ing lands  from  that  institution  to  J.  M.  Long- 
year,  of  Marquette,  is  making  the  rounds  of 
the  offices  of  various  registers  of  deeds  in  Up- 
per Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  being  in- 
scribed in  the  record.  The  document  conveys 
title  to  several  thousand  acres  located  in  Del- 
ta, Chippewa,  Alger,  Marquette,  Keweenaw, 
I'.araga,  Iron,  Houghton,  Ontonagon  and  Go- 
gebic  counties.  The  lands  were  deeded  to  Yale 
by  the  late  William  Lampson,  of  LeRoy,  N. 
Y.,  who  in  his  will  provided  that  all  his  prop- 
erty set  aside  from  a  few  personal  bequests 
should  be  given  to  his  alma  mater  and  dis- 
posed of  as  seen  fit  by  that  institution.  The 
will  provided  that  $150,000  of  the  estate  should 
be  used  in  constructing  a  building  to  be  known 
as  "Lampson  Lyceum,"  and  that  the  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  owned  by  him 
in  Upper  Michigan  and  elsewhere  should  con- 
stitute the  "Lampson  fund"  for  the  endow- 
ment of  professorships  in  Latin,  Greek  and 
English,  each  chair  to  be  endowed  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  $4,000.  The  deed  covers  nearly 
fifty  typewritten  pages. 
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THE  SERIOUS 

TIMBER  QUESTION. 


The  present  prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel 
trade,  which  has  made  Pittsburg  such  a  busy 
place,  can  largely  be  traced  to  the  coming  ex- 
haustion of  the  timber  reserves  in  this  coun- 
try, present  high  prices  of  forest  products  and 
efforts  to  substitute  iron  and  steel  for  wood, 
because  of  the  rapid  work  being  made  in  the 
denuding  of  our  wooded  areas,  for  one  reason, 
and  because  of  the  greater  durability  of  metal 
as  another.  For  these  reasons  we  now  have 
a  steel  freight  car,  now  a  national  factor,  the 
.manufacture  of  which  is  a  great  industry,  the 
steel  passenger  coach  and  the  steel  mail  car, 
more  recent  innovations,  the  steel  railway  tie, 
the  iron  trolley  pole,  steel  skeletons  for  build- 
ings and  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  in  a  host 
of  smaller  ways,  as  substitutes  for  wood,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  nearly  so  universal  as  it 
once  was.  Arbor  Day  has  come  and  gone  in 
several  states,  and  while  in  a  few  places  it  has 
received  a  practical  observation,  in  most  in- 
stances the  recognition  has  been  merely  a 
mildly  sentimental  one  in  which  the  planting 
of  a  single  tree  with  sufficiently  elaborate  and 
symbolic  exercises  was  accounted  as  .good  as 
a  thousand. 

It  is  a  question  whether  under  Mich  circum- 
stances Arbor  Day  does  not  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  not  a  sentimental  interest  but 
an  economic  sense  that  needs  to  be  aroused. 
A  circular  just  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  makes  this  sufficiently  plain  if  there 
was  any  doubt  about  the  matter.  This  tells  us 
that  every,  person  in  the  United  States  uses 
over  six  times  as  much  wood  as  he  would  use 
where  he  in  Europe.  This  is  not  conclusive, 
as  the  average  American  uses  six  times  as 
much  of  a  good  many  other  things  as  he  would 
were  he  a  member  of  the  social  and  industrial 
body  in  most  European  countries.  But  there 
are  other  figures  that  are  more  convincing. 
We  are  consuming  three  times  as  much  tim- 
ber each  year  as  the  forests  grow. 

It  does  not  require  very  abstruse  mathemat- 
ics to  determine  how  long  at  this  rate  we  shall 
be  able  to  maintain  the  ruinous  pace.  Since 
1880  more  than  700,000,000,000  feet  of  timber 
have  been  cut  for  lumber  alone,  including 
80,000,000,000  feet  of  coniferouj  timber  in  ex- 
cess of  the  total  coniferous  stumpage  estimate 
of  the  census  twenty-seven  years  ago.  We 
are  consuming  wood  and  timber  at  a  rate 
much  greater  than  our  growth  in  popolation. 
In  fact  this  rate  is  estimated  to  be  twice  as 
great.  The  northeastern  states  passed  their 
maximum  of  production  in  1870  and  the  lake 
states  twenty  years  later. 

The  southern  states  are  supplying  about 
one-third  of  the  timber  cut  in  the  country  to- 
day and  are  said  to  be  nearing  their  maxi- 
mum, and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  have  to  look 
for  our  supply  to  the  Pacific  coast,,  where 
lumbering  operations  are  already  in  progress 
upon  a  colossal  scale,  which  would  be  even 
greater  but  for  the  wise  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  establishing  the  great  forest  reserves 
of  that  section,  which  contribute  to  the  timber 
supply  from  year  to  year,  but  by  methods  that 
provide  against  exhaustion.  We  are  said  to 
be  in  a  position  similar  to  that  which  Con- 
fronted Germany  150  years  ago  and  France  at 
a  later  date. 

The  warnings  of  their  experience  are  before 
us,  and  we  have  also  the  benefit  of  their  dem- 
onstrations that  by  scientific  and  conservative 
treatment  of  the  problem  we  can  in  time  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  our  own  recklessness. 
But  we  can  hardly  put  in  operation  the  same 
remedial  processes  by  as  direct  means  as  those 
countries  have  employed.  We  must  have  an 
awakening  of  public  spirit  before  any  great 
advance  can  be  made.  Nature  .herself  is  point- 
ing out  the  way.  In  hundreds  of  abandoned 
fields  and  pastures,  the  white  pines  and  other 
trees  are  coming  in  by  the  thousands.  To  cul- 
tivate them  and  give  them  all  the  company 
the  ground  will  stand;  to  cut  what  we  must 


upon  intelligent  principles  of  fores-try  is  a 
policy  which  in  fifty  years  from  now  would 
make  the  three-fifths  of  our  landed  area,  now 
given  over  to  scrub  growths  and  small  forests, 
more  valuable  than  it  has  ever  been  before. — • 
Money,  Pittsburg. 


The  Forest  Problem. 

It  is  late  in  the  day  to  begin  to  take  steps, 
to  preserve  the  forests  after  three  centuries 
of  unbridled  slaughter,  and  to  talk  also  of 
reforestration,  but  better  late  than  never.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  forest  service  of  the 'de- 
partment of  agriculture  to  get  the  people  of 
the  country  interested  in  the  plan'ting  of 
trees.  Under  the  efficient  management  of 
Gifford  Pinchot  advice  is  given  out  on  how, 
when  and  where  to  plant  trees,  and  every  as- 
sistance possible  will  be  rendered  free  of 
charge.  Only  recently  10,000  forest  tree  seed- 
lings were  shipped  from  a  planting  station  in 
Xew  Mexico  to  nine  different  reserves  in  the 
territory,  with  the  hope  of  determining  the 
best  time  to  plant  trees  as  well  as  the  sites 
best  adapted  to  the  different  species. 

The  growing  of  forests  can  only  be  counted 
by  lifetimes.  And  just  here  is  where  the  dif- 
ficulty comes  in  in  getting  the  people  of  the 
country  to  take  hold  of  it.  Every  one  likes 
to  do  tht  thing  which  he  himself  can  see  the 
benefit  from,  so  when  it  comes  to  planting 
trees,  which  will  not  be  ready  to  cut  until 
years  after  he  has  passed  it  does  not  look- 
like  a  paying  proposition.  This  is  the  nation's 
problem:  How  can  the  timber  supply  be 
maintained  equal  to  the  demand?  It  prob- 
ably cannot  be.  In  the  great  timber  states  no 
effort  proves  effective  in  preserving  the  for- 
ests from  the  a,xe  and  saw,  and  they  are  being 
raprdly  exhausted. — Bay  City  Tribune. 


The  subject  of  forestry  is  a  comparatively 
new  one  in  this  country.  While  there  was 
so  much  standing  timber  in  the  United  States 
the  public  took  no  interest  in  its  preservation. 
The  period  when  the  desire  was  merely  to 
cut  it  off,  and  extreme  familiarity  with  wooded 
conditions  is  still  too  close  at  hand  for  the 
public  to  actually  realize  the  importance  of 
the  forests.  Eventually  the  country  will  learn, 
but  only  by  the  difficulties  which  the  loss  of 
the  timber  entails,  the  desirability  and  neces- 
sity of  forest  preservation.  Experience  is  a 
hard  teacher  and  frequently  a  costly  one. 

The  coming  generation  is  growing  up  with 
little  natural  knowledge  concerning  the  for- 
ests. Yet  it  is  important  that  it  should  under- 
stand their  economic  value  to  the  country.  A 
little  practical  instruction  to  them  now  will 
make  them  better  fitted  to  deal  with  problems 
which  they  will  surely  have  to  face.  The 
evils  that  can  be  wrought  by  the  destruction 
of  forests  have  been  amply  illustrated  by  the 
recent  Pittsburg  floods  and  on  a  smaller  scale 
by  the  high  water  in  the  Saginaw  valley.  Mat- 
ters of  this  sort  are  important  and  an  under- 
standing of  their  causes  will  be  of  material 
benefit  to  those  who  will  be  forced  to  grapple 
with  them  in  more  general,  and  perhaps  more 
acute  form. — Courier-Herald,  Saginaw. 


reset    and    take    care    of    the    trees. "— Filibcrt 
Roth,   Michigan  State   Forester. 


It  is  evident  that  there  is  not  enough  timber 
standing  to  continue  commercially  for  more 
than  twenty  years  in  all  the  United  States, 
including  the  Pacific  coast  forests.  Michigan 
has  done  something  along  the  line  of  refor- 
estation, but  it  has  been  rather  desultory,  al- 
though a  step  in  the  right  direction.  One  of 
the  measures  which  should  receive  earnest 
legislative  consideration  is  the  provision  for 
the  extension  of  work  to  renew  its  forests. 
Michigan  already  has  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
merely  protecting  what  it  has,  although  it  is 
by  no  meacns  entirely  stripped  of  limber.  It 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  must  do  some- 
thing to  replace  the  forests  that  have  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  unless  it  would  face  the 
prospect  of  becoming  timberless. — Recorder, 
Albion. 


"Michigan  is  not  alone  in  reforestation 
work,  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  latest  ones  to 
get  into  it.  When  I  spoke  to  the  governor 
of  Wisconsin  a  few  years  ago  on  the  subject 
he  said,  why,  we  don't  need  it.  We  have 
timber  enough.  Today  they  are  working  on 
reforestration. 

"Michigan  began  this  work  only  four  years 
ago.  It  is  a  result  largely  of  sentiment.  When 
I  secured  deputies  to  help  me  in  this  work 
they  were  used  to  destruction,  and  when  I 
gave  them  small  trees  to  set  out  they  took 
them  with  a  smile.  That  smile  came  off,  and 
today  they  would  fight  for  the  protection  of 
those  trees.  They  are  ready  and  anxious  to 


A  fire  which  started  in  a  brush  heap  half  a 
mile  north  of  Birchwood,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  swept  over  a  territory  three  miles 
long  by  half  a  mile  wide.  The  flames  swept 
through  several  pieces  of  promising  young 
timber  and  practically  destroyed  what  little 
standing  timber  there  was  left  in  that  section. 

Much  damage  was  also  done  in  Grant  town- 
ship, Grand  Traverse  county,  by  forest  (ires. 
The  fire  started  in  section  27  in  the  chop- 
pings  and  spread  with  great  rapidity,  the  high 
wind  sweeping  it  along.  It  then  crossed  into 
section  22,  where  it  raged  with  renewed  vigor. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  bills  still  in  com- 
mittee at  Lansing,  but  there  is  one  among  them 
that  all  the  people  of  Michigan  are  interested  in 
having  reported  out  and  passed.  That  is  a  bill 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
nine  men  who,  during  the  next  two  years,  shall 
make  an  examination  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
>tate  and  report  to  the  legislature  the  wisest 
method  of  administering  those  lands. 

This  bill  is  backed  by  the  Michigan  Forestry 
Association.  In  purpose  it  is  'one  of  the  wisest 
measures  introduced  at  Lansing.  If  its  provis^ 
ions  are  lived  up  to,  if  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  what  they  should  be,  disinterested  and 
public-spirited,  and  of  wide  experience,  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  will -be  increasingly  apparent 
during  the  generations  'to  come,  reflecting  honor 
not  only  upon  them,  but  upon  all  who  have  had 
any  part  in  selecting  them. 

According  to  Prof.  Roth,  the  state  forest  war- 
den, there  are  today  six  million  .acres  of  waste 
lands  in  Michigan,  lands  which  produce  little  that 
is  more  valuable  than  scrub  oak  and  sweet  fern. 
Because  of  the  denuded  condition  of  our  water 
sheds.  Michigan  towns  and  cities  are  subjected  to 
recurring  destructive  floods.  Here  -are  two  in- 
stances of  the  most  wanton  and  extravagant 
wastefulness.  Yet,  of  course,  there  are  persons 
who  profit  by  it ;  otherwise  American  common 
sense  would 'have  stopped  it  long  ago.  These 
persons,  or  many  of  them,  have  political  influence. 
For  that  reason,  and  for  that  reason  alone,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  Michigan  will  give  us  such  a  commission 
as  we  need. 

For  the  governor  and  the  legislature  know  that 
a  great  part  of  our  six  million  waste  acres,  though 
too  sterile  for  agriculture,  can  be  made  to  grow 
trees.  And  the  governor  and  the  legislature  know 
that  trees  have  been,  and  are  today,  though  in  a 
diminishing  scale,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
"Michigan's  wealth.  And  the  governor  and  the 
legislature  know  that  we  Americans  are  using 
three  times  as  much  wood  every  year  as  our  for- 
ests produce.  They  know  that  Michigan  passed 
its  maximum  production  seventeen  years  ago; 
they  know  that  wood  increases  in  value  with  every 
tree  that  is  cut  down ;  they  know  that  our  waste 
acres  contain  potential  millions  of  wealth  for  the 
state,  and  more  than  all  they  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  only  to  refuse  the  importunities  of  a 
few  political  place  seekers  and  provide  for  a.  com- 
mission which  shall  place  the  matter  comprehen- 
sively, intelligently  and  squarely  before  the  people 
in  order  to  secure  this  wealth. — Grand  Rapids 
Press. 
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THERE  15  NEED 

FOR  REFORESTATION 


Every  person  in  the  United  States  is  using 
six  times  as  much  wood  as  be  would  use  if  lie 
were  in  Europe.  The  country  as  a  whole  con- 
sume? every  year  between  three  and  four  times 
more  wood  than  all  of  the  forests  of' the  Unitec 
States  grow  in  the  meantime.  The  average 
acre  of  forest  lays  up  a  store  of  only  10  cubic, 
feet  annually,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  laying  up 
at  least  3Q  cubic  feet  in  order  to  furnish  the 
products  taken  out  of  it.  Since  1880  more  than 
700,000,000.000  leet  of  timber  have  been  cut  for 
lumber  alone,  including  80,000,000,000  feet  of 
coni''T'<:is  timber  in  excess  of  the  total  conii 
erotis  stumpage  estimate  of  the  census  in  1880. 
These  arc  sonic  ol  the  remarkable  statements 
made  in  Circular  97  of  the  Forest  Service, 
which  deals  with  the  timber  supply  of  the 
United  States  and  reviews  the  stmnpage  esti- 
mates made  by  all  the  important  authorities. 
A  study  of  the  circular  must  lead  directly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  rate  at  which  forest 
products  in'  the  United  States  have  been  and 
are  being  consumed  is  far  too  lavish,  and  that 
only  one  result  can  follow  unless  steps  are 
promptly  taken  to  prevent  waste  in  use  and  to 
increase  the  growth  rate  of  every  acre  of  for- 
est in  the  United  States.  The  result  is  a  tim- 
ber famine.  The  country  is  today  in  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  forest  resources  as  was 
Germany  150  years  ago.  During  this  period  of 
150  years  such  German  states  as  Saxony  and 
Prussia,  particularly  the  latter,  have  applied  a 
policy  of  government  control  and  regulation 
which  has  immensely  increased  the  productiv- 
ity of  their  forests.  The  same  policy  will 
achieve  even  better  results  in  the  United  States, 
because  we  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  les- 
sons which  Europe  has  learned  and  paid  for  in 
the  course  of  a  century  of  theory  and  practice. 
Lest  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  rapid  and 
gaining  depletion  of  American  forest  resources 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of 
population,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  circular  that 
the  increase  in  population  since  1880  is  barely 
more  than  half  the  increase  in  lumber  cut  in 
the  same  period.  Two  areas  supplying  timber 
have  already  reached  and  passed  their  maxi- 
mum production — the  Northeastern  States  in 
1870  and  the  Lake  States  in  1890.  Today  the 
Southern  States,  which  cut  yellow  pine  amount- 
ing to  one-third  the  total  annual  lumber  cut 
of  the  country,  are  undoubtedly  near  their  max- 
imum. The  Pacific  States  will  soon  take  the 
ascendency.  The  State  of  Washington  within 
a  few  years  has  come  to  the  front  and  now 
ranks  first  of  all  individual  states  in  volume  of 
cut. 

At  present  but  one-fifth  of  the  total  forest 
area  of  the  United  States  is  embraced  in  na- 
tional forests.  The  remaining  four-fifths  have 
already  passed  or  are  most  likely  to  pass  into 
private  hands.  The  average  age  of  the  trees 
felled  for  lumber  this  year  is  not  less  than  150 
years.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  to  secure  a 
second  crop  of  trees  of  the  same  size,  the  lum- 
berman or  private  forest  owner  must  wait,  say, 
at  least  one  hundred  years  for  the  second  crop 
to  grow.  As  a  rule,  such  long-time  invest- 
ments as  this  waiting  would  involve  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  business  men  who  are 
accustomed  to  quick  returns.  But  the  states 
and  the  nation  can  look  much  farther,  ahead. 
The  larger,  then,  the  area  of  national  and  state 
control  over  woodlands,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  forests  of  the  country  will  be 
kept  permanently  productive. 

Affects  Water  Supply. 

Two  reports  have  just  been  issued  1>y  the 
United  States  geological  survey  on  flowing 
wells  and  municipal  water  supplies  in  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  work  has 
been  performed  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Frank  Leverett,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, assisted  by  various  other  prominent  in- 
*  vestigators. 

Although    the   number   of   flowing   well    dis- 


tricts greatly  exceeds  300,  the  wells  already  in 
operation  have  been  put  to  comparatively 
little  use.  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  application  that 
can  be  made  of  these  fountains. 

An  important  statement  is  made  concerning 
the  water  supply  in  the  lower  Huron  river 
region.  With  the  exception  of  the  narrow  belt 
along  the  border  of  Detroit  river,  where  the 
supply  .is  largely  governed  by  the  hight  of  the 
river,  the  loss  of  supply  has  everywhere  in 
this  region  been  felt,  especially  in  the  Swan 
creek  and  Rockwood  regions,  where  the  short- 
age has  been  excessive.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  wells  have  failed,  entailing  much  loss 
and  inconvenience. 

It  appears  that  the  recent  observations  made 
do  not  mark  the  beginning"  of  the  decline  of 
water  supply,  but  rather  its  culmination.  The 
shrinkage  has  been  in  progress  for  many 
years.  The  opening  of  new  wells  has  been 
found  to  affect  the  flow  of  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  area  over  which  artesian 
wells  could  formerly  be  secured  has  been 
found  to  be  constantly  contracting.  Not  only 
have  the  artesian  wells  ceased  to  flow,  but  the 
water  in  the  non-flowing  wells  is  lower  than 
formerly.  The  general  decline  is  probably  due 
to  gradual  and  far-reaching  change  of  con- 
dition, such  as  deforesting  of  the  land  and 
improvement  of  surface  drainage,  etc. 

The  reports  contain  detailed  statements  of 
the  conditions  governing  the  '  occurrence  of 
ground  water  in  the  counties  of  the  lower  pen- 
insula, and  the  facts  are  set  forth  in  such  a 
way  that  the  resident  of  any  county  or  dis- 
trict can  determine  whether  or  not  ground 
water  is  available  beneath  the  property  in 
which  he  is  particularly  interested,  and  how 
far  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  sink  wells 
in  order  to  secure  water. 


According  to  the  Department  of  the  Interioi 
of  the  United  States,  Gladwin  county,  Mich., 
is  traversed  nearly  centrally  from  southwest  to 
northeast  by  the  shore  line  which  marked  the 
upper  limits  of  the  Glacial  Lake  Saginaw. 
There  is  a  rapid  rise  from  about  800  feet  at  the 
shore  line  to  1,100  feet  or  more  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  county.  East  from  the 
shore  line  is  a  gradual  descent  to  Tittabawas- 
see  river,  followed  by  a  slight  rise  to  a  water- 
laid  moraine  that  lies  east  of  the  river. 

Flowing  wells  have  been  obtained  at  several 
places  along  or  near  the  old  lake  shore,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  much  more  extensive 
development  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
shore  line  but  in  valleys  and  lowlands  between 
morainic  ridges  to  the  west.  Flows  may  per- 
haps be  obtained  along  Tittabawassee  river, 
but  that  portion  of  the  county  is  still  largely 
unsettled. 

The  catchment  areas  which  supply  the  flow- 
ing wells  are  to  be  found,  in  all  probability,  in 
other  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  only  165 
feet.  The  first  well  flows  about  100  gallons  a 
minute. 

Recently  a  flowing  well  was  struck  on  the 
Cann  farm  in  Butman,  Gladwin  county,  on  the 
Little  Sugar.  A  3-inch  stream  was  thrown  21 
:eet  high.  The  well  discharges  enough  water 
to  supply  a  small  sized  city. 

the  more  elevated  country  west  and  north  of 
the  wells,  as  in  the  neighboring  larger  flowing- 
well  district  in  Isabella  county,  of  which  this 
chain  of  flowing-well  districts  may  be  regarded 
as  the  continuation. 

This  includes  not  only  flowing  wells  in  Glad- 
win,  but  scattered  flows  to  the  south,  between 
Gladwin  and  Beaverton,  and  a  flow  at  the 
county  infirmary  north  of  Gladwin.  The  strip 
s  nearly  ten  miles  long  and  along  or  near 
X'orth  Cedar  river.  The  flow  in  Gladwin  and 
at  the  infirmary  are  in  the  valley,  but  some  of 
those  south  are  on  the  bordering  lake  plain, 
not  far  below  the  old  shore. 

At  the  Gladwin  water  works,  in  the  west  part 

f  the   village,  on  ground  about  15  feet  lower 

than  the  railroad  station,  or  764  feet  above  tide, 

are  two  wells  which  flow  with  a  head  about  25 

reet  above  the  surface.     One  well  was  sunk  to 


a  depth  of  465  feet,  but  found  a  bitter  water 
in  the  lower  part,  so  that  it  is  shut  out  and  the 
supply  is  obtained  from  160  to  180  feet,  in  rock 
which  immediately  underlies  the  drift. 

The  forestry  statistics  of  Germany  provide 
plenty  of  food  for  reflection  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Michigan.  About  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  forest  area  of  that  country  figures  in  the 
latest  statistics.  Altogether  the  area,  cut,  and 
financial  result  of  15,600,000  acres  of  .managed 
forest  land  are  reported,,  of  which  10,800,000 
acres  are  state  land.  The  wood  production 
per  acre  was  between  13.9  cubic  feet  in  the 
Hanover  communal  forests  (12,000  acres),  and 
111.5  cubic  feet  in  the  state  forests  (only 
16,000  acres)  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  This  leaves 
out  the  unusual  cut  in  several  cases,  where 
windfall  and  insects  had  disturbed  the  usual 
rate.  On  large  areas,  over  50,000  acres,  the 
cut  is  usually  above  40  and  below  100  cubic 
feet.  In  the  larger  state  administrations  Wur- 
temburg  and  Baden  lead  with  94  cubic  feet. 
In  the  communal  forests,  Baden,  where  state 
management  exists,  stands  first  with  103  cubic 
feet,  to  be  sure  on  only  a  10,000-acre  area. 
To  all  appearances  the  private  owners  do  not 
cut  much  more  than  the  State  administrations. 
The  per  cent  of  sawed  timber  varies  in  still 
greater  range,  namely,  between  19  and  84  per 
cent,  but  usually  it  lies  between  45  and  65  to 
70  per  cent  for  the  larger  administrations.  The 
handsome  revenue  of  over  $45,000,000,  or  near- 
ly $3.50  per  acre,  results  from  these  woodlands. 
The  state  forests  average  a  little  less  than 
$2.40,  but  the  best  of  the  larger  ones,  Wurtem- 
burg  nets  $5.90,  Bavaria  only  $2.50.  The  560,- 
000  acres  of  crown  forest  and  445,009  acres  of 
private  forest  bring  less  than  $3.00,  while  the 
91,000  acres  of  municipal  forest  earn  $5.50. 


The  forest  service  of  the  United  States  have 
compiled  very  complete  statistics  of  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  pulpwoocl  used  in  that  coun- 
try in  the  year  1905.  The  total  quantity  was 
3,192,223  cords,  made  up  as  follows  Spruce, 
1,650,709  cords;  poplar,  222,058  cords;  hemlock, 
375,422  cords;  pine,  57,399  cords;  balsam,  56,- 
744  cords;  cottonwood,  10,507  cords;  all  other 
cords  were  used  in  making  mechanical  pulp, 
woods,  96,739  cords.  Spruce  comprised  71.2 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  wood  used,  1,096,794 
1,630,396  cords  in  making  sulphite  pulp,  and 
464,936  cords  in  making  soda  fibre. 

In  the  last  six  years  the  pulpwood  imports 
from  Canada  increased  about  75  per  cent.  Im- 
portations of  spruce  alone  increased  83  per 
cent.  In  1905  the  imports  from  Canada  were 
622,545  cords  of  spruce  and  22,883  cords  of 
poplar. 

The  average  price  per  cord  ranged  from 
$3.83  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  to  $6.26  in 
New  York,  the  average  being  $5.01. 

The  reports  as  to  the  estimated  length,  of 
the  timber  supply  ranged  from  13  years  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  to  28  years  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  average  being  21  years. 


CUTOVER  LANDS  VALUABLE. 

Cut-over  timber  lands  are  being  eagerly 
sought  for  in  these,  days,  especially  where  the 
lands  abandoned  by  the  lumbermen  contain 
any  kind  oftimber.  At  the  recent  tax  sale  in 
Ontonago'n  county  there  were  more  than  1,000 
descriptions  offered  for  sale.  Practically  every 
one  of  them  was  snapped  up,  the  sale  lasting 
only  two  or  three  hours.  In  many  cases  for- 
mer owners  paid  up  the  back  taxes  and  re- 
deemed their  lands. 


Ross  &  Wentworth,  of  Bay  City,  have  just  sold 
heir  interest  in  10,000,000  feet  of  mixed  standing 
timber  located  in  Ogemaw  county  to  S.  L.  East- 
man, of  Saginaw.  It  consists  of  hemlock,  maple, 
beech  and  other  hardwoods  and  is  a  fine  piece  of 
timber.  Mr.  Eastman  will  put  a  portable  band 
mill  on  the  timber  and  convert  into  Krnbcr.  The 
manufactured  product  will  then  be  brought  out 
by  rail. 
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DEVELOP  CANADA'S 

WATER  POWER. 


The  Montreal  Power  Company,  in  addition 
to  being  a  pioneer  in  respect  of  a  portion  of 
its  undertaking,  occupies  a  distinctive  posi- 
tion in  many  ways.  Its  water  power  works 
for  the  generation  of  electricity  at  Chambly, 
•on  the  Richelieu  river,  eighteen  miles  from 
Montreal,  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Can- 
ada, and  about  contemporaneous  with  similar 
original  undertakings  in  California  and  Color- 
ado of  the  United  States,  for  the  long  distance 
transmission  of  electricity. 

Perhaps  it  was  fitting  that  the  historical 
Richelieu,  with  its  intimate  relationship  to  the 
development  of  Lower  Canada  and  of  New 
York  state,  should  have  enjoyed  this  distinc- 
tion. 

An  absolutely  unique  feature  of  the  com- 
pany's operating  lies  in  the  fact  that  already 
three  great  water  powers,  many  miles  apart, 
have  been  harnessed  and  joined  together,  and 
are  supplying  electric  energy  to  a  common 
distributing  station,  and  within  a  few  months 
a  fourth  power  will  have  begun  to  contribute 
its  quota  of  electricity  to  this  combination.  In 
this  way  Montreal  has  become  the  largest  dis- 
tributing center  of  transmitted  electric  power 
in  the  world. 

It  was  not  all  plain  sailing  with  the  initia- 
tion of  this  great  water  power  works,  and 
many  will  recall  the  serious  problems  sur- 
mounted one  by  one,  and  especially  those  that 
arose  out  of  the  severity  of  the  Canadian  win- 
ters, which  at  one  time  actually  threatened  the 
success  of  these  water  powers.  However,  in 
due  course  this  problem,  as  well  as  that  of 
long  distance  transmis-sion  with  a  minimum  of 
loss,  has  been  successfully  solved. 

From  Chambly  there  is  now  being  transmit- 
ted to  Montreal  20,000  horse  power,  the  full 
limit  of  capacity  of  the  water  power.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  early  history  of  this  work  in- 
cludes the  usual  proportion  of  mistakes,  and 
as  a  result,  on  November  30,  1902,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  dam  was  carried  away,  and  this 
entailed  the  rebuilding  or  reinforcing  of  al- 
most the  entire  work.  The  stockholders  of 
the  company  at  that  time  will  not,  even  now, 
have  forgotten  the  seriousness  of  this  event. 

•An  additional  dam,  three  miles  up  the  river 
at  St.  Therese,  originally  intended  for  the  pro- 
duction of  additional  horse  power,  was  after- 
wards with  profit  turned  into  a  storage  reser- 
voir for  the  regulation  of  the  volume  of  water 
over  the  main  dam,  and  thereby  the  company 
is  able  to  increase,  the  pressure  during  the  rush 
hours  of  the.  day. 

Situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, seven  miles  away  are  the  Lachine  Hy- 
draulic Works,  in  full  view  of  the  world- 
famed  rapids  of  that  name,  an  immense  super- 
ficial area  of  the  calmest  waters  is  artificially 
cut  off  from  the  swift-flowing,  turbulent  river. 
Here  is  generated  9,000  horse  power  at  pres- 
ent, with  a  possible  increase  to  12,000,  but  no 
further  extension  is  possible  from  the  fact  that 
the  working  head,  or  elevation,  is  but  seven- 
teen feet  as  against  thirty-one  feet  at  Cham- 
bly. 

Eighty-five  miles  distant  from  Montreal,  on 
the  St.  Maurice  river,  the  Shawinigan  Water 
and  Power  Company  has  utilized  the  splendid 
fal's  of  that  name,  having  a  head  of  140  feet 
ar>d  a  possible  capacity  of  101). 000  horse  power, 
and  it  is  r.ovv  supplying  12,000  horse  power  to 
the  Montreal  company  under  a  25-year  con- 
tract with  right  of  renewal.  The  physical  ad- 
vantages in  connection  with  the  situation  of 
these  falls  constitute  it  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able powers  in  Canada. 

At  Soulanges  Canal,  thirty  miles  from  Mon- 
treal, a  new  water  power,  with  a  head  of  31 
feet.  i>  IHIIIH  rapidly  converted  into  a  fourth 
plant  for  the  transmission  of  another  10,000 
horse  power  to  the  Montreal  corporation  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  this  additional  elec- 
tric current  will  be  tributary  to  the  city  of 


Montreal  and  will  go  far  to  relieve  the  present 
serious  shortage  of  power. 

At  several  sub-stations  the  company  has 
auxiliary  steam  plants,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
about  11,000  horse  power,  ready  for  action  in 
the  event  of  any  serious  accident  to  the  water 
power  plants.  Furthermore,  in  connection 
with  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Ottawa  river,  the  Montreal  Power  Company  is 
said  to  have  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
at  least  another  dozen  potential  water  powers. 
If  it  does  not  care  to  utilize  these,  at  least  oth- 
ers are  prevented  from  doing  so  and  entering 
into  serious  competition. 


BIG   DEAL   CLOSED  QUICKLY. 

A.  N.  Spratt,  an  old  time  lumberman  of 
Alpena.  writes  to  the  Alpena  Echo  from  Mon- 
tana, where  he  is  now  located,  a  story  of  the 
deal  whereby  the  Minor  Lumber  Company 
was  organized  in  the  early  eighties.  He  says: 

It  was  late  in  November,  1881,  I  had  sold 
the  most  of  my  timber  lands  and  lumbering 
outfit,  such  as  horses,  etc.,  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  Ontario  temporarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  in  Canadian  pine  limits.  I 
had  sold  John  S.  Minor  a  pair  of  driving 
horses  and  had  called  at  his  office  for  a  last 
chat,  and  incidentally,  a  check  for  $425.  Mr. 
Minor,  in  an  exceedingly  friendly  and  cordial 
manner,  took  it  upon  himself  to  tell  me  how 
much  he  regretted  to  have  me  leave  Alpena. 
and  went  on  to  say  how  generally  satisfac- 
tory our  dealings  had  been  and  wound  up  by 
advising  me  not  to  go. 

I  replied  that  I  had  sold  most  of  my  timber 
and  rigs,  and  inquired  what  I  should  do  if  I 
remained  in  Alpena. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Minor  well,  can  im- 
agine just  how  he  looked  as  he  raised,  his 
eyes  to  mine  and  said,  "Buy  me  put." 

"Very  well,"  I  .replied,  "what  will  you  take 
for  your  entire  Alpena  interests,  and  how 
much  money  down!" 

He  hesitated  but  a  moment  and  replied 
••$200,030,  $25,000  in  cash." 

Nothing  more  was  said  then,  and  not  to 
exceed  a  half  a  minute  had  been  consumed  in 
our  talk.  The  next  time  I  met  him  I  banter- 
ingly  broached  the  subject,  and  remained  per- 
haps 90  seconds  in  his  company,  resulting  in 
a  50  minute  option  at  his  former  figures, 
which  1  accepted  inside  of  half  the  time. 

Although  the  trade  was  not  concluded  that 
day,  or  strictly  along  those  lines,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  scarcely  half  of  five  minutes  had 
been  consumed  in  my  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Minor  before  I  had  accepted  his  offer,  just  as 
he  had  made  it.  Neither  had  I  considered 
the  matter  except  during  that  last  half  hour. 

The  price  remained  at  $200.000  with  $50,000 
in  cash,  instead  of  $25,000.  1  made  the  pur- 
chase for  purely  speculative  purposes,  and  it 
was  entirely  an  afterthought  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Minor  Lumber  Company  was  con- 
sidered and  consummated. 

Mr.  Minor's  three  small  words,  "Buy  me 
out,"  had  been  responsible  for  the  change  in 
at  least  four  men's  lives,  for  the  Minor  Lum- 
ber Company  came  into  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  them. 

It  was  an  entire  change  for  Mr.  Minor,  who 
quit  lumbering  for  ever.  John  Nicholson,  Tom 
C.  Lester,1  and  the  writer  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  lumber  interests,  and,  together 
with  Geo.  L.  Maltz,  banker,  they  owned  the 
stock  and  composed  the  directorate  of  the 
company. 

MODERN   BRIDGE   BUILDING. 

The  bridge  that  is  eventually  to  link  Ravens- 
wi>od,  L.  I.,  with  Fifty-ninth  street.  New  York,  is 
fairly  well  along  and  it  will  be  in  commission  by 
the  middle  of  next  year,  if  strikes  do  not  delay  it. 
The  tip  of  the  completed  section  projects  more 
than  500  feet  over  the  east  branch  of  the  Fast 
river,  while  tin-  progress  from  Blackwcll's  Island 
toward  New  York  proper  lias  been  a  little  more 
than  250  feet.  The  Long  Island  and  Manhattan 
shores  arc  :i.7:;5  feet  apart  at  this  point. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  the  bridge 


is  done  so  far  as  the  mere  trusses  are  concerned, 
and  of  the  50,000  tons  of  steel  that  will  be  re- 
quired, more  than  20.000  have  already  been  used. 
The  gap  once  bridged,  there  will  still  remain  the 
long,  sloping  approaches  and  the  laying  of  tracks 
and  roadways.  The  contract  for  the  Manhattan 
approach  is  not  let  yet. 

The  idea  of  a  Blackwell's  Island  bridge  was 
hatched  a  long  time  ago.  A  company  was  char- 
tered to  put  it  through  as  far  back  as  1807.  The 
Long  Island  end  was  to  hit  the  earth  two  miles 
inland,  and  there  was  to  be  a  branch  to  Brooklyn. 
In  Manhattan  two  approaches  were  projected,  one 
starting  at  the  Grand  Central  station,  the  other 
further  north.  Prof.  W.  T.  Trowbridge  is  on  rec- 
ord as  having  suggested  the  cantilever  scheme  in 
1870. 

Ground  was  broken  in  1S03.  Plans  missed  fire, 
though,  until  January  27,  1901,  when  a  contract 
for  piers  for  the  bridge  was  let.  Steel  workers 
were  on  the  job  by  November  20,  1903. 

Almost  at  the  take-off  strikes  began  and  kept 
things  at  a  standstill  between  January  1  and  the 
middle  of  May  last  year.  The  union  lost  and  the 
bridge  is  now  "open  shop."  Six  hundred  men  are 
at  work,  not  counting  the  great  force  employed  in 
getting  out  the  steel  in  the  shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company. 

Counting  approaches,  the  Blackwell's  Island 
bridge  is  going  to  be  the  fourth  longest  bridge  in 
the  world.  Its  8,230  feet  will  be  beaten  by  the  Tay 
bridge — which  holds  the  record  of  10,780  feet — • 
and  the  Forth  bridge,  both  in  Scotland,  and  by 
•he  bridge  which  spans  the  Ohio  river  at  Cairo, 
111. 

The  gauzy  affair  at  Poughkecpsie,  always  play- 
id  as  a  headlincr  among  cantilevers,  can  boast  of 
no  more  than  6,767  feet.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison let  it  be  noted  that  the  entire  length  of  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  suspension,  from  Park  Row  to 
Sands  street,  is  5,989  feet. 

Save  for  the  bridges  at  Poughkecpsie  and  Niag- 
ara, this  will  be  the  only  cantilever  bridge  of  con- 
sequence in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  will  be 
much  wider  that  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge,  with 
room  for  a  fifty- four  foot  roadway  and  four  trol- 
ley ear  tracks  on  the  lower  floor  and  four  elevated 
tracks  and  two  \\l/2  foot  sidewalks  above.  The 
roadways  are  to  be  paved  with  wood  blocks,  like 
those  of  the  Williamsburg  bridge.  Pedestrians 
will  walk  on  cement. 

The  cantilever  idea  is  pretty  well  understood, 
although  it  has  been  of  practical  use  only  since 
the  middle  '80s.  Starting  from  two  shore  piers, 
the  builders  anchor  their  first  trusses  to  the  shore 
in  the  manner  of  a  springboard  and  begin  work- 
ing out  over  the  water  from  both  sides  until  the 
ends  meet. 

The  old  way,  exemplified  at  Poughkecpsie  and 
elsewhere,  was  to  effect  a  junction  by  inserting  a 
sort  of  little  suspension  bridge  hinged  to  the  par- 
ent structures.  Camel-back,  the  style  has  been 
dubbed. 

For  aesthetic  reasons  Bridge  Commissioner 
Lindenlhal  and  Consulting  Architect  Henry 
Hornhostle  cut  out  this  feature  in  planning  the 
Black  well's  Island  bridge.  A  hinged  rocker  has 
been  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  which 
was  to  provide  room  for  natural  contraction  and 
expansion.  During  a  year  there  is  a  variation  of 
an  inch  in  every  hundred  feet  of  bridge  steel. 

A  pla/a  approach  to  the  Manhattan  end  is  to  be 
secured  by  widening  Second  avenue  on  the  west- 
erly side  and  raxing  the  whole  block  bounded  by 
Second  and  Third  avenues  and  Fifty-ninth  and 
Sixtieth  streets. 

In  money  it  is  expected  that  the  Blackwell's 
Island  bridge  will. cost  $15,000,000. 


It  is  reported  that  Wolf  Bros,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
who  own  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000  acres  of 
timber  land  in  Ontonagon  and  Houghton  coun- 
ties, are  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  large 
sawmill  and  other  manufacturing  plants  at  Pori, 
a  small  station  at  the  St.  Paul  just  on  the  edge 
of  lloughton  county.  Negotiations  for  the  loca- 
tion of  these  industries  at  some  favorable  point 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  timber  land  owned  by  these 
men  have  been  under  way  for  so-ne  little  time, 
but  no  definite  announcement  has  yet  been  made. 
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SAGINAW  VALLEY'S 

PIONEER  RAILROAD 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  Saginaw's 
Semi-Centennial  year,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  it  is  also  the  semi-centennial  year  of  the 
first  Saginaw  railway  system,  the  Flint  &  Pere 
Marquette  Railroad  Company  having  been  or- 
ganized January  21,  1857.  The  provisions  of 
the  law  granting  lands  to  this  company  were 
accepted  February  24.  The  map  of  location  of 
line  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  August  1,  and  in  the  general  land  office, 
Washington,  August  18,  the  work  of  grading 
the  road  began  in  August,  1858,  and  up  to 
March,  1859,  about  $10,000  had  been  expended 
in  grading.  Track  laying  was  commenced  at 
East  Saginaw  August  11,  1859.  The  first  freight 
handled  over  the  road  was  32,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber from  Smith's  mill,  13  miles  out  to  East  | 
Saginaw  August  11,  1860.  The  first  20-mile 
section  of  road  was  accepted  by  Gov.  Wisner 
Sept.  5,  1860.  The  road  was  opened  to  Mt. 
Morris,  26f/2  miles,  in  January,  1862.  The  other 
section  of  the  road  and  tributary  line's  were 
opened  as  follows  Flint  &  Holly  railroad,  Flint 
to  Holly,  November  1,  1864,  17  miles;  East 
Saginaw  to  Midland,  December  1,  1967,  20 
miles;  Midland  to  Averill,  December  1,  1868, 
§l/2  miles;  Averill  to  Clare,  November,  1870,  23 
miles;  Clare  to  west  line  township  17  north, 
range  6  west.  December  29,  1870,  10^  miles; 
total  miles.  111.  Bay  City  &  East  Saginaw, 
November,  1867,  13  miles.  The  Holly,  Wayne 
&  Monroe  railroad  -was  completed  in  1872, 
bringing  Saginaw  into  direct  communication 
with  Toledo. 

The  United  States  Congress  in  1856  granted 
land  to  the  state  of  Michigan  to  aid  in  the. con- 
struction of  certain  railroads  in  the  state, 
among  them  the  F.  &  P.  M.  to  Flint.  The  state 
of  Michigan,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1857,  conferred  upon  the  F.  &  P.  M.  Co.  as 
much  of  the  lands  granted  by  congress  as  per- 
tained to  a  railroad  from  Pere  Marquette  to 
Flint,  the  grant  comprising  511,492.22  acres,  of 
which,  however,  131,000  acres  were  granted  to 
the  F.  &  P.  M.,  G.  R.  &  I.  and  J.  L.  &  S.  rail- 
roads in  common.  These  lands,  located  west 
of  the  Saginaw  river  and  in  the  counties 
through  which  the  road  runs,  now  comprise  a 
large  proportion  of  the  finest  farms  in  this 
section  of  the  state. 

The  first  engine  used  on  the  road  was  called 
the  "  Polly wog,"  a  small  second-hand  locomo-  j 
tive,  bought  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  for  $2,000  \ 
It   was   shipped   on   the   schooner   "Quickstep" 
from    Buffalo,   arrived   at   Saginaw   August   31, 
and  was  landed  at  East  Saginaw  September  2, 
1859.     The  same  machine,  after  a  thorough  re- 
building, was  still  in  service  on  the  road  under 
the   name  of  "Pioneer"  into  the  eighties. 

The  road  was  opened  January  20,  1862.  and 
on  that  day  an  excursion  ride  over  the  road 
was  tendered  to  a  large  number  of  citizens. 
The  train  was  made  up  of  the  "Pollywog,"  one 
baggage  car  and  one  coach,  this  equipment 
being  all  there  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  road  at  that  time. 
The  time  occupied  in  making  the  trip  to  Mt. 
Morris  was  four  hours,  and  the  return  trip  took 
five  hours. 

From  January  20  to  27  the  receipts  of  the 
road  from  passenger  traffic  were  $102.54  and 
the  next  week  $100.31.  The  freight  and  passen- 
ger business  from  January  20  to  December  i, 
1862,  totaled  $31,764.37,  of  which  $19,254.15 
came  from  passenger  traffic. 

Although  the  F.  &  P.  M.  was  the  first  rail- 
road company  that  adopted  any  practical 
method  of  opening  up  the  Saginaw  region  it 
was  not  the  first  railroad  projected  here.  As 
early  as  1835  the  old  city  of  Saginaw,  or  rather 
the  embryo  city,  dreamed  of  great  things  in 
the  way  of  railroads,  and  in  that  year  was  or- 
ganized the  Saginaw  &  Mt.  Clemens  Railroad 
Company,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  Saginaw  to  Mt.  Clemens,  via  Lapeer.  The 


capital  stock  of  the  company  was  set  down  as 
$1,000,000,  but  the  project  never  matured. 

In  1837  the  Saginaw  &  Genesee  Railroad 
Company  was  organized  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  Saginaw  to  the  center  of  Genesee' county, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000.  This  was 
another  paper  railroad  that  never  matured. 

The  construction  of  the  Jackson,  Lansing  & 
Saginaw  railroad  was  first  projected  in  1856. 
Two  companies  were  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Amboy  &  Traverse  Bay  Railroad  Co., 
making  Jackson  a  point  in  the  line  of  the  road, 
was  organized  in  December,  1856,  witli  a  cap- 
ital of  $5,000,000;  the  other,  the  Amboy,  Lan- 
sing &  Traverse  Bay  Railroad  Company,  mak- 
ing Albion  a  point,  was  organized  January  23, 
1857,  with  equal  capital.  The  Saginaw  Valley 
&  St.  Louis  railroad  was  surveyed  in  June, 
1871,  and  the  contract  for  grading,  etc.,  was  let 
on  September  15,  1872.  A  branch  of  the  De- 
troit, Saginaw  &  Bay  City  railroad  was  com- 
pleted to  East  Saginaw  in  January,  1879. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Saginaw  has  been 
quite  a  railroad  center  in  the  past,  since  the 
general  offices  of  a  number  of  lines  have  been 
located  here.  The  progress  of  time  and  spirit 
of  combination  has  welded  the  various  small 
lines  into  parts  of  larger  systems,  but  with  it 
have  come  substantial  advantages  in  the  way 
of  transportation  facilities  for  the  distribution 
of  Saginaw-made  goods  to  the  great  distrib- 
uting centers  of  the  United  States  and  other 
lands. — Saginaw  Courier-Herald. 


LUMBER   TRUST   NEXT. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  now  on  the  trail 
of  the  lumber  trust,  says  a  Washington  corres- 
pondent. It  is  not  definitely  known  that  there  is 
such  a  creature,  but  there  are  various  signs 
which  seem  to  indicate  its  existence.  The  mantle 
of  Garfield  has  fallen  on  Smith  and  he  is  known 
to  be  as  relentless  toward  all  forms  of  trusts  as 
he  is  diligent  in  his  pursuit  of  them.  If  he  brings 
iai  the  scalp  of  this  particular  institution  he  will 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  the  idol 
of  all  the  trust  leathers  in  the  community. 

So  far  as  an  actual  entity  is  involved,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  there  is  no  lumber  trust. 
It  certainly  is  not  incorporated.  There  are  trade 
associations,  such  as  the  Hemlock  Association,  the 
White  Pine  Association,  and  others  composed  of 
producers  of  and  dealers  in  other  lines  of  lumber. 
Among  these  various  groups  there  appears  to  be 
a  more  or  less  definite  affiliation  and  co-operation. 
The  price  of  all  lumber  has  advanced  enormously 
within  recent  years,  and  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  different  kinds  of  lumber  is  practically  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  The  assumption  is  that 
this  advance  is  directed  and  controlled  by  some 
central  agency  employing  methods  which  will 
bring  it  within  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  act. 

The  price  of  lumber,  speaking  generally,  has 
doubled  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  "stump- 
age,"  in  wage  rates  and  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  great  advance  in 
lumber  prices.  This  is  as  it  may  be,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  the  facts  determined.  If,  however, 
(he  bureau  begins  its  work  with  the  hypothesis 
reported  in  the  news  accounts  of  the  enterprise, 
it  is  more  than  likely  to  get  what  is  technically 
known  as  an  "eye  opener"  when  it  gets  into  close 
grip  with  the  men  who  make  sawdust.  The  state- 
ment is  made  that  lumber  which  sells  at  $45  to  $48 
a  thousand  feet  costs  only  $10  for  its  production 
and  distribution.  If  a  start  is  made  from  that 
point  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  steps  taken  will 
have  to  be  retraced  and  a  beginning  made  in 
some  other  direction.  This  holds  for  two  rea- 
sons :  First,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  such 
profit  is  made,  and  second,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
the  percentage  of  profit  made,  but  the  exaction  of 
unreasonable  profit  by  means  of  practically  mon- 
opolistic combination.  Only  in  the  case  of  public 
or  semi-public  corporations  is  there  as  yet  any 
attempt  at  Federal  restriction  of  profits. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  case  or  chase  arc  such 
as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  in  all  the  exper- 
ience of  "trust  busting." 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 

_jestic  Bldg.,  Detroit. 

BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Larned  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
st.,  Cincinnati,  O.  


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing,  good  business; 
will  inventorv  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete, line  high-grade  automobiles ;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured ; 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  ishire  st.,  Boston. 


Real  Estate. 


GENTLEMAN'S  country  home  of  near  30  acres 
in  Bloomfield  hills,  on  Orchard  Lake  gravel 
road,  near  Pontiac;  10  minutes'  walk  to  electric 
cars  to  Detroit;  solid  brick,  12  rooms,  with 
every  modern,  up-to-date  city  convenience;  can 
be  occupied  winter  and  summer ;  on  high  ele- 
vation; splendid  drainage;  close  to  bank  of 
beautiful  lake;  orchard,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  in 
season;  other  buildings;  a  delightful,  restful 
and  retired  home  to  one  able  to  buy  such  a 
home.  Price  $16,000.  HOOD,  27  and  28  Cleland 
bldg.,  Detroit. 


FARM  FOR  SALb—On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  I1/?  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  6f  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


Agents  Wanted. 


A  GOOD  subscription  agent  wanted  in  every  town 
in  Michigan  for  the  State  Review.  Liberal 
commission..  State  Review,  1406  Majestic 
bldg.,  Detroit, 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  SECRETARY, 

615  Stevens  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  Interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 
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I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iHidjujan  iRoafc  iiates 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  Address 

Occupation , Business  Address 

Recommended   by .          Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 

Article  VII— By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  V11I  —  By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00.  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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A  charming  combination  of  road  and  forest — A  bit  of  landscape  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  showing  the  excellent 
use  that  has  been  made  of  the  Natural  Forest. — (Courtesy  of   American  Forestry  Association.) 
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Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.   Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

Alpena  County — George  W.  Stovel,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Denomie,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William.  Houser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 

Chippewa  County — Henry  A.  Osboin, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilio.  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
caiiaba. 

Dickinson  County — William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cuncly,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Gladwin  County — William  H.  McCulloch, 
Gladwin  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCracken,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1. 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska;  Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  Kalkaska. 

Luce  County — M.  E.  Beurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvie, 
Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County— W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County — Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominee  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
minee;  Charles  Kinsella',  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  -Ryerson,  Holton;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 

Wayne  County — Cassius  R.  Benton,  North- 
vine;  Henry  Ford,  Detroit;  Edward  N.  Hines, 
Detroit. 


JACKSON'S  GOOD  ROADS  PROBLEM. 

Jackson  has  about  135  miles  of  streets.  The 
regular  ward  district  funds  for  grading,  re- 
pairing and  working  these  streets  this  year 
total  $5,990. 

No  further  explanation  of  the  present 
wretched  condition  of  the  streets  need  be 
sought. 

The  charter  makers  evidently  cut  the  ward 
funds  for  doing  street  work  to  the  lowest 
point,  on  the  theory  that  the  money  was 
likely  to  be  wasted  away,  and  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  funds,  force  permanent  street 
work.  If  this  was  the  idea,  it  has  worked 
out  successfully  up  to  the  point  of  providing 
the  money.  The  people  have  made  very  gen- 
erous provision  this  year  for  permanent  street 
work.  A  loan  of  $100,000  for  pavements  and 
sewers  has  been  authorized,  $14,000  for  pav- 
ing West  Main  street  was  apportioned  from 
the  year's  revenues,  as  well  as  $1,800  for  pav- 
ing alleys,  and  a  .$15,000  loan  will  be  made 
under  a  special  clause  of  the  charter  for  East 
Main  street.  If  $50,000  of  the  $100,000  loan 
is  used  for  sewers,  and  the  remainder  for 
pavements,  there  will  be  available  for  road 
improvements,  including  the  two-fifths  of  the 
cost  assessed  upon  abutting  property  owners, 
the  considerable  sum  of  $111,000. 

Volunteer  good  roads  makers  are  furnishing 
a  demonstration  on  East  Ganson  street  of 
the  best  road  which  can  be  made  for  the 
smallest  sum  of  money.  There  they  have 
made  a  roadway  of  stone,  three  or  four  inches 
in  thickness,  after  it  is  compressed  by  their 
road  roller,  and  some  ten  feet  wid°.  Four 
blocks  of  such  road  have  been  built  for  $300. 
There  is  no  curbing,  essential  to  permanency, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
compressed  stone  to  the  gutters.  But  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  a  smooth,  hard  and 
apparently  serviceable  road  can  be  made  for 
less  than  $100  a  block. 

HOUGHTON  COUNTY  ROADS. 

There    may    be    some    poor    roads    in    vari- 

.  ous    parts   of   the    country,    but   it    is    doubtful 

I  if    there    are    any    in    the    frightful    condition 

'  of   that   of   the   main   highway   south   of   Chas- 

sell,    Houghton    county,    leading    to    Jacobs- 


ville,  and  which  also  is  the  county  road  to 
Baraga  and  L'Anse.  This  road,  better  known 
as  the  Snake  river  road,  is  at  the  present 
time  in  an  almost  impassable  condition,  and 
several  weeks  ago  it  was  so  bad  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  travel  over  it.  It  is  still 
in  a  frightful  condition,  and  it  will  take  up- 
ward of  $8,000  to  put  it  in  any  decent  con- 
dition. 


County  Surveyor  John  Markle,  of  Hough- 
ton,  has  been  engaged  in  surveying  a  road 
which  is  soon  to  be  built  from  Pelkie  to  the 
Houghton  county  line.  When  the  road  is 
completed  it  will  be  of  great  accommodation 
to  a  large  number  of  farmers  residing  in  that 
vicinity. 

BARRY     COUNTY     ROADS. 

Rutland  township,  Barry  county,  is  build- 
ing a  second  mile  of  good  road  this  year. 
This  road  commences  at  the  west  end  of  the 
first  mile  built  last  year,  running  south.  P.  T. 
Colgrove  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
township  board,  and  has  filed  a  bond  indemni- 
fying the  township  against  any  expense  what- 
ever in  the  construction  of  the  road.  If  the 
mile  is  built  in  compliance  with  the  state 
requirements,  the  township  will  receive  a  re- 
ward of  $500.  The  cost  of  the  road  will 
be  not  less  than  $1,200,  and  the  farmers  have 
subscribed  about  one  hundred  days  work,  men 
and  team.  The  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Rut- 
land and  their  determination  to  continue  in 
the  improvement  of  the  highways  is  worthy 
of  commendation,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
recognition  for  their  unselfish  loyalty  in  a 
good  cause.  People  coming  to  Hastings  from 
the  west  are  often  heard  to  remark,  "It  will 
be  only  two  or  three  miles  more  until  we 
come  to  the  good  road."  No  taxpayer  who 
has  been  over  the  mile  built  last  year  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  immense  benefit  not  only 
to  the  farmers,  but  to  citizens  generally  who 
travel  the  highways. — Hastings  Banner. 


Cass  City,  Tuscola  county,  has  made  a  con- 
tract with  Chris.  Schwaderer  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  and  one-half  miles  of  state  re- 
ward road  for  a  consideration  of  $3,09.'i.  The 
road  will  be  of  gravel,  and  the  state  will  pay 
$500  a  mile,  or  $1,250  for  the  whole.  The 
township  of  Elkland  voted  an  equal  amount 
at  the  last  town  meeting,  and  the  balance 
was  ordered  spread  on  the  tax  roll  (his  year 
by  the  township  board. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I F    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER    1,    1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  lyi  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  1l/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  1J/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1.000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  54 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169— New-field  township,  Oceana  county,  Yi 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Yi 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward    $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward 


175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1J/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  tow,nship,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $350. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
y2+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.02 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.004  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw  county,  .92  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $920. 

202 — Saginaw  county,  1.11  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw  county,  1.072  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw  county,  .995  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  Y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

208 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  Yz 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton  township,  Muskegon  county, 
1.481  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw  county,  Y*  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $500. 

211 — Saginaw  county,  .523  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $523. 

212 — Verona  township,  Huron  county,  1.002 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $501. 


IRON    COUNTY    ROADS, 

"We  will  do  nothing  except  rcpa;r  danger- 
ous places  until  we  can  do  it  ri^ht,"  said 
James  Long,  the  newly  appointed  county  road 
commissioner  of  Iron  county. 

Mr.  Long's  brief  statement  reflects  in  a 
nutshell  the  policy  of  the  new  commission  as 
determined  at  the  meeting  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  and  planning  f  >r  the  com- 
ing season's  work. 

The  first  move  that  will  be  made  will  be 
the  engaging  of  an  engineer  to  properly  lay 
out  the  county  road  between  Crystal  Falls 
and  Iron  River,  and  he  will  be  charged  witn 
the  selecting  of  a  route  that  will  have  no 
grade  steeper  than  six  per  cent.  The  work 
of  selecting  the  route  will  be  left  mainly  to 
Mr.  Long,  who  says  that  he  can  pick  out  a 
route  that  will  shorten  the  distance  two  miles 
and  will  have  no  grade  steeper  than  four 
per  cent. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


PORT  HURON  TOWNSHIP  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY,   ROADS 


Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair  county,  is 
one  of  the  few  townships  in  Michigan  that 
were  building  macadam  roads  every  year, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  state  reward  road 
law.  The  accompanying  pictures  are  views 
of  the  first  state  reward  roads,  taken  just 
after  the  roads  were  finished.  They  cost  about 
$3,200  per  mile  to  build. 


Port  Huron  township  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing the  largest  percentage  of  improved  roads 
and  the  smallest  percentage  of  unimproved 
roads  of  any  township  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Practically  every  road  of  any  importance 
running  east  and  west  across  the  township 
has  been  macadamized,  and  within  two  or 
three  years  all  the  leading  roads  running  north 
and  south  will  be  in  the  same  condition. 


MAIL    CARRIERS    AS    ROAD    EXPERTS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Eaton  county  rural 
mail  carriers  Attorney  Hughes  Sykes  pro- 
posed, and  the  meeting  adopted  the  following: 

Whereas,  From  the  manner  of  their  appoint- 
ment, rural  letter  carriers  are  necessarily  per- 
sons of  ability;  and, 

Whereas,  The  nature  of  their  employment 
renders  them  dependent  upon  the  varying  con- 
dition of  the  highways,  each  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  route  or  division,  and 
each  thoroughly  interested  in  its  improve- 
ment; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  that  the  rural  letter  car- 
riers, as  a  body,  have  the  highest  qualifications 
for  a  national  army  of  highway  experts; 

Second,  We  believe  that  this  army  of  rtfal 
letter  carriers  should,  and,  with  reasonable 
encouragement  would,  give  to  the  subject  of 
highway  improvement  the  studious  attention 


necessary  to  become  thoroughly  qualified  high- 
way experts. 

Third,  We  believe  the  rural  letter  carriers 
could,  and  if  given  an  opportunity  would, 
without  interfering  with  their  present  duties, 
accomplish  most  excellent  service  as  division 
highway  masters. 

Discussing  the  above  resolutions,  the  Char- 
lotte Tribune  says: 

"It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Sykes,  in  the 
long  hours  spent  on  the  more  or  less  dilapi- 
dated roads  of  his  route,  has  struck  an  idea 
of  wonderful  moment.  It  isn't  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  need  of  avoiding  the  almost 
criminal  waste  in  road  making  for  the  la.st 
two  generations  in  Michigan.  It  is  time  to 
adopt  some  system.  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Earle  has  the  methods  worked  out  for 
improving  all  kinds  of  roads.  No  other 
people  are  so  well  qualified  to  report  on  road 
conditions  as  the  rural  carriers.  _  Let  them 
report  to  the  state  highway  commissioner  just 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED  TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE   HENRY   MERDIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


as  road  masters  for  the  railroads  make  their 
reports  to  the  higher  authority.  Their  re- 
ports to  Mr.  Earle  of  the  roads  and  the 
conditions  to  be  met  would  in  many  cases 
be  answered  without  personal  inspection.  Per- 
haps a  county  commissioner  would  be  neces- 
sary, but  it  would  be  best  to  avoid  all  the 
red  tape  possible  and  have  some  such  en- 
thusiast as  Mr.  Earle  (we  doubt  if  he  nas 
an  equal)  for  the  one  directing  force.  Of 
course  under  such  a  system  the  road  tax. 
would  be  paid  in  money,  jobs  let  under  com- 
petition, and  no  half  jobs  accepted.  Every 
carrier  would  have  a  selfish  interest  in  having 
every  job  done  in  full  compliance  with  con- 
tract. The  above  may  be  enough  of  a  frame- 
work to  get  the  public  thought  directed  to 
one  of  the  very  essential  demands  which 
should  be  made  by  every  wideawake,  earnest 
citizen  of  Michigan.  Let  the  'Sykes  idea"  be 
given  a  trial,  by  all  means." 


OBJECT   LESSON   IN   GOOD   ROADS. 

In  1902,  nearly  five  years  ago,  the  Michi- 
gan Good  Roads  Association,  under  the  super- 
vision of  State  Highway  Commissioner  H.  S. 
Earle  and  State  Good  Roads  Engineer  Frank 
F.  Rogers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  officers 
of  the  Public  Road  Inquiries,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  the 
American  Good  Road  Makers'  Association, 
built  a  half  mile  of  macadamized  or  stone 
road  north  of  Greenville,  Mich.  No  improve- 
ment has  been  made  on  that  road,  and  it  is 
in  excellent  condition  today,  much  of  it  bet- 
ter, even,  than  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  It  is  free  from  mud  and  dry  in 
nearly  its  entire  length;  and  when  the  mud 
is  very  deep  and  almost  impassable  in  the 
country,  and  nearly  so  in  many  of  the  streets 
of  Greenville,  that  road  is  hard,  and  as  heavy 
loads  as  a  wagon  can  sustain  can  be  drawn 
over  it.  This  was  an  object  lesson  road,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  city  of  Greenville  and 
the  surrounding  country  have  not  heeded  its 
value. 


NO    MONEY    FOR    GOOD    ROADS. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors to  appropriate  funds  as  expected,  the 
plans  of  the  Delta  county  road  commission 
have  been  sadly  deranged.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  have  macadamized  twelve  miles  of 
highway  this  season  under  conditions  that 
would  have  earned  a  share  in  the  state  bounty. 
None  of  this  work  will  now  be  done.  There 
is  a  net  balance  of  only  $3,342.52  available  for 
use  this  season,  and  with  this  amount  the- 
commission  will  be  required  to  build  a  num- 
ber of  culverts  and  make  necessary  repairs 
on  the  forty-six  miles  of  highway  included 
in  the  county  road  system. 


Money  for  the  "good  road"  from  Morgan 
Park,  Battle  Creek,  to  Beadle  lake,  Calhoun 
county,  has  all  been  subscribed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  road  will  be  finished  by  Oc- 
tober 30  at  the  latest.  When  it  is  finished, 
steps  will  be  taken  to  improve  the  other  roads 
leading  out  of  Battle  Creek.  The  road  will 
be  a  state  reward  road.  The  amount  raised" 
by  subscription  is  $1,500. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


THE  HOTORIST 

AND  GOOD  ROADS 


Mr.  Editor:  You  ask,  "What  has  he  done, 
and  what  should  he  do  for  good  roads?" 

I  answer  for  Michigan.  He  has  practic- 
ally done  nothing  but  toot  both  his  tooteis 
• — the  one  on  his  automobile  and  the  one  on 
his  face.  Of  course,  eternal  tooting  does  some 
good,  for  people  get  so  everlastingly  tired  of 
it,  that  sooner  of  later  they  are  bound  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  so  the  noise  will  stop. 

A  few  reckless  automobile  drivers  can  do 
as  much  to  arouse  antagonism  for  the  good 
roads  cause  as  the  many  motorists  who  handle 
their  machines  carefully  can  counteract  their 
best  efforts.  The  motorist  should  use  extraor- 
dinary, perhaps  needless,  caution  for  a  time 
until  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  horses  grow 
accustomed  to  the  automobile;  but  the  way 
some  cars  are  handled,  the  farmer  can't  be 
blamed  much  for  the  hostile  feeling  he  en- 
tertains for  all.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for 
a  couple  of  hair-brained  individuals  in  a  test- 
ing car  tried  to  kill  me  off  a  short  time  ago 
while  I  was  inspecting  a  piece  of  state  re- 
ward road.  There  were  a  few  minutes  imme- 
diately following  this  experience  when  I  my- 
self felt  like  consigning  the  whole  lot  of  them 
to  the  bottomless  pit. 

The  taxpayers  of  Michigan  last  year  paid 
for  building  and  improving  highways,  out- 
side of  city  streets,  $4,030,57.81,  and  there 
was  more  space  in  the  public  press  devoted 
to  lauding  one  automobile  club  which  raised 
$1,000  by  private  subscription  to  gravel  a  short 
piece  of  road  than  was  given  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  $4,000,000  raised  through  the 
ordinary  channels  in  the  ordinary  way. 

An  example  of  what  they — the  motorists — 
will  do  can  be  easily  given.  About  a  year 
ago  I  started  a  campaign  to  place  the  county 
of  Wayne  under  the  county  road  system,  and 
asked  the  motorists  of  Detroit  to  help  me. 
This  is  the  county  in  which  Detroit  is  lo- 
cated. They  assured  me  they  would  stand  by 
me,  and  one  advised  me  to  spend  at  least 
$4,000  for  printing  and  other  expenses,  so  there 
might  be  no  question  of  carrying  the  propo- 
sition. He  told  me  he  was  confident  the  mo- 
torists would  gladly  stand  the  expense.  How- 
ever, by  putting  in  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
personal  effort,  the  actual  expenditures  were 
kept  down  to  $330.05.  The  enthusiastic  good 
roads  motorists  responded  with  contributions 
to  the  extent  of  $115,  others  gave  something, 
leaving  me  only  $190.05  out  of  pocket  on  the 
Wayne  county  campaign.  Those  who  con- 
tributed were  the  Packard  Motor  Company, 
$50;;  the  Cadillac  Motor  Company,  $25;  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  $25,  and  the  Northern 
Manufacturing  Company,  $15. 

However,  the  county  road  system  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
$87,125  was  raised  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
to  be  expended  next  year  by  the  county  board 
of  road  commissioners,  of  which  Henry  M. 
Ford,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  is  a 
member. 

What  should  the  motorist  do?  First,  either 
respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  or 
keep  off  the  roads  altogether;  second,  either 
"put  up  or  shut  up."  Either  organize  and 
do  something,  or  stop  telling  what  wonders 
he  has  accomplished  and  is  about  to  perform. 

I  know  how  $10,000  could  be  expended  for 
the  good  roads  cause  in  Michigan  in  a  way 
that  would  bring  about  results  such  as  would 
merit  five  times  this  expenditure  if  need  be; 
but  I  don't  believe  the  motorists  would  con- 
tribute ten  thousand  cents  if  they  were  begged 
to  do  so,  and  I'm  not  going  begging  to  find 
out  if  I  am  mistaken  in  my  judgment.  I 
shall  go  along  doing  what  I  can  each  year 
to  help,  and  occasionally  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  how  much  the  motorists  have 
done  toward  improving  the  roads  of  Michi- 
gan, when,  if  the  facts  were  looked  up,  it 
would  be  found  that  for  every  mile  the  mo- 
torists had  improved,  the  "horseists"  and  "cow- 


ists"  had  built  10,000  miles  and  said  not  a 
word  about  it — didn't  even  get  their  pictures 
in  the  paper. 

The  automobilist  is  putting  up  a  great  hue 
and  cry  for  long  stretches  of  macadam  and 
gravel  road,  but  if  these  are  ever  secured  it 
will  be  through  their  own  efforts  or  by  hypno- 
tizing the  farmers,  for  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  lies  only  in  having  good  roads  to 
market.  What  does  he  care  about  a  long 
cross-state  road?  It  is  of  no  advantage  to 
him,  excepting  that  portion  of  it  leading  into 
his  marketing  town.  The  shorter  haul,  the 
more  profit  in  his  product,  and  so  he  isn't 
going  to  build  any  through  roads  from  the 
east  side  of  the  state  to  the  west,  nor  from 
the  south  to  the  north — not  unless,  as  I  said 
before,  the  motorist  can  put  him  under  a 
spell,  and  I  don't  believe  he  can.  So  the 
automobile  owner  and  the  manufacturer  will 
have  to  get  together  and  plan  to  build  those 
through  roads  that  will  enable  them  to  travel 
with  ease  and  comfort  from  one  town  to 
another  and  take  long  rides  across  country. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  eventu- 
ally they  will  do  this;  but  they  apparently 
haven't  wakened  up  yet  to  the  necessity  of 
bestirring  themselves  on  their  own  account. 
They  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  having 
the  farmer  look  after  the  roads  that  it  hasn't 
occurred  to  them  that  they  should  help. 

But  when  they  do  get  really  started,  there'll 
be  no  "speed  limit"  on  what  they'll  accom- 
plish.— Horatio  S.  Earle,  State  Highway 
Commissioner  of  Michigan,  in  Motor  Way. 

NEW    PLAN    FOR    GOOD    ROADS. 

That  a  bill  to  improve  the  roads  and  high- 
ways in  this  country  will  be  introduced  in 
congress  at  the  fall  session,  is  the  belief  of 
promoters  of  the  project  generally  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Edward  C.  Hinman,  of  Battle  Creek,  manu- 
facturer and  banker,  who  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  good 
roads  movement,  has  evolved  a  plan  which, 
it  is  said,  will  be  the  basis  of  the  new  bill. 
His  idea  is  taken,  in  part,  from  the  bill  which 
Congressman  Walter  P.  Brownlow,  of  Ten- 
nessee, introduced  into  congress  about  six 
years  ago,  and  which  was  defeated  by  the 
house. 

The  Brownlow  bill  provided  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  one-half  of  the  expenses 
of  the  road  improvements  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  county  in  which  the  im- 
provements were  made  should  stand  the 
other  half.  It  was  thought  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  equalize  the  cost  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  half  of  the  expense  upon  the 
general  public  and  the  other  half  upon  the 
residents  of  the  county  who  would  receive 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  improvement. 

Relative  to  the  failure  of  this  measure, 
Mr.  Hinman  said:  "The  general  sentiment 
among  the  congressmen  was  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  too  great  a  dram  upon  me 
United  States  treasury,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
residents  of  the  locality  where  the  improve- 
ments were  made  were  directly  benefited, 
congress  advised  that  the  greater  share  of  the 
expense  be  borne  by  them." 

Of  his  new  plan,  Mr.  Hinman  says:  "I 
have  tried  to  avoid  the  objectionable  points 
of  the  old  bill,  and  have  arranged  the  division 
of  expense  as  follows:  The  United  States  to 
pay  one-quarter  of  the  expense,  the  state  to 
pay  one-quarter,  the  county  to  pay  another 
quarter,  and  the  township  where  the  improve- 
ments are  to  be  made  to  pay  the  remaining 
quarter. 

"In  this  way  the  government  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  only  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
expense,  a  share  which  it  seems  to  me  would 
mark  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation." 

The  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
new  bill  are,  that  six  years  ago  very  few 
rural  mail  routes  were  established,  while  at 
the  present  time  they  cover  nearly  every 
section  of  the  United  States;  that  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  traveling  the  country  roads 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


has  increased  almost  1,000  per  cent  in  six 
years. 

The  supporters  of  the  movement  state  that 
the  United  States  is  notorious  as  the  place  of 
the  poorest  country  roads  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  time  to  change  this  reputation  has 
come. 

Another  argument  advanced  in  favor  or  the 
improvement  is  the  fact  that  the  country, 
in  time  of  war,  would  be  handicapped  severely 
by  the  poor  roads  in  moving  its  army. 

Some  of  the  roads,  it  is  said,  would  be 
practically  useless  for  the  transportation  of 
artillery  and  wagon  trains  overland.  While 
the  modern  methods  of  transportation,  in  part, 
do  away  with  this  means  of  travel,  still  there 
would  be  occasions  when  it  would  be  almost 
necessary  to  use  the  public  roads  as  routes 
for  the  line  of  march. 

With  these  arguments  and  existing  condi- 
tions brought  to  bear,  Mr.  Hinman  feels  con- 
fident that  some  favorable  action  will  be  taken 
by  congress  at  the  next  session,  and,  although 
it  may  not  be  for  several  years,  he  believes 
that  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  the  coun- 
try roads  of  the  United  States  will  find  con- 
ditions far  superior  to  any  that  have  hereto- 
fore existed. 

Mr.  Hinman  has  made  some  very  close 
estimates  on  the  expense  to  the  government, 
and,  using  Michigan  as  a  basis,  he  believes 
that  the  total  government  appropriation 
necessary  to  cover  the  entire  country  would 
not  exceed  $25,000,000,  the  expenditure  of 
which  would,  of  course,  be  extended  over  a 
number  of  years. 

ROAD    NOTES. 

The  house  committee  on  appropriations 
cut  State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle's  good 
road  funds  for  Michigan  from  $280,000  to 
$200,000.  The  commissioner  was  not  caught 
napping,  however.  He  did  some  hustling,  told 
the  members  that  under  the  circumstances  he 
would  not  be  able  to  redeem  his  promise  to 
them  in  distributing  the  state  reward  fund, 
so  in  committee  of  the  whole  the  jumped  the 
amount  up  to  $250,00*. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


AUTO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  GOOD 
ROADS. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  an  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Detroit  News-Tribune, 
regarding  a  trial  tour  over  the  route  selected 
for  the  annual  century  run  of  *he  Automobile 
Club  of  Detroit.  They  reveal  a  condition  of 
roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  Michigan's 
metropolis  that  is  not  encouraging  to  the 
automobilist  tourist,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  the  automobile  interests  a  chance  to 
reflect  that  hey  have  done  very  little  toward 
the  improvement  of  Michigan  highways.  In 
fact,  they  have  almost  ignored  the  country 
road,  the  very  foundation  on  which  their  fu- 
ture business,  i.  e.  the  universal  use,  of  auto- 
mobiles must  depend. 

The  News-Tribune  says: 

"Friday  morning  at  twenty-two  minutes 
past  eleven  the  'pathfinder'  left  the  Hotel 
Cadillac,  E.  S.  George  driving;  Mr.  Workman, 
of  the  Packard  Company,  as  first  lieutenant; 
Smith  as  mechanician;  W.  C.  Rands  playing 
the  part  of  a  'bag  of  sand,'  and  the  writer  as 
scorer.  The  run  out  Michigan  avenue  was 
smooth  sailing,  until  the  car  left  the  pave- 
ment. Then  began  a  series  of  bumps  that 
none  of  the  party  will  forget  for  many  a  long 
day.  The  road  to  Ypsilanti  is  in  worse  shape 
than  it  was  last  year,  and  those  who  com- 
pleted the  tour  of  a  year  ago  haven't  forgot- 
ten those  culverts  yet.  There  is  scarcely  a 
rod  where  the  going  can  be  called  even  fairly 
good. 

"Michigan  has  never  had  a  reputation  for 
being  a  good  roads  state,  but  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  one  who  has  not  covered  the 
route  to  imagine  that  such  bad  roads  exist. 
The  Detroit  to  Ypsilanti  run  was  one  series 
of  jams,  bumps  and  thumps,  quickly  followed 
by  black  and  blue  spots. 

"The  road  test  was  a  screaming  success,  as 
four  aching  backs,  cramped  necks  and  stiff 
bodies  generally  readily  testified.  Every 
member  of  the  party  that  made  the  trip  was 
willing  to  testify  before  the  committee  that  it 
would  be  inhuman  to  ask  the  club  members 
to  travel  that  route  in  a  contest.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  number  of  con- 
testants to  cover  the  distance  without  a  num- 
ber of  more  or  less  serious  accidents.  The 
course  simply  could  not  be  marked  so  that  all 
would  avoid  the  many  dangerous  culverts, 
and  just  the  ordinary  bad  roads  would  be  far 
too  great  a  strain  upon  the  competing  cars. 

"As  Mr.  George  said  after  alighting  at  the 
club  house  and  rubbing  a  few  of  the  aches 
out  of  his  body: 

"  'Any  man  who  can  figure  that  it  is  worth 
the  risk  of  a  three  or  four  thousand  dollar 
car  to  negotiate  that  run  in  four  hours  is  a 
lunatic.' " 

The  condition  of  roads  described  in  the 
News-Tribune  is  common  to  most  parts  of 
Michigan  at  present.  It  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  sell  automobiles  for  use  on  such 
roads,  and  a  road  that  is  well  nigh  impassable 
for  a  high-powered  touring  ca-,  is  more  than 
impossible  for  a  heavily  loaded  truck. 

The  condition  that  thus  confronts  automo- 
bile manufacturers  is  one  that  needs  serious 
attention.  There  are  in  Michigan  less  than 
1,000  miles  of  paved-  streets,  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages. Contrasted  with  this  are  about  68,000 


miles  of  dirt  and  miscellaneous  roads  in  the 
country. 

Unless  these  country  roads  are  improved, 
there  is  absolutely  no  market  in  the  country 
for  power  trucks,  and  little  inclination  to  pur- 
chase large  touring  cars. 

The  automobile  managers  have  so  far 
failed  to  realize  that  they  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  open  a  great  market  for  themselves  by 
an  intelligent  support  of  .  the  good  roads 
movement. 


GOOD  ROADS  NOTES. 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
Hamlin  road  have  been  let,  and  it  is  expected 
the  highway  and  bridge  across  Lincoln  lake 
will  be  completed  by  August  1.  Frank  Cos- 
tello  and  A.  Sterling,  of  Scottville,  have  been 
awarded  the  job  of  filling  in  the  lake  from 
the  south  side,  and  Jacob  Bjorglund  will  fill 
in  from  the  north  side,  while  the  Joliet  Bridge 
Company,  of  Saginaw,  will  construct  the 
bridge.  It  will  be  of  steel,  with  a  concrete 
floor,  and  rest  upon  steel  abutments  five  feet 
above  the  water  line.  The  bridge  will  have 
a  span  of  100  feet. — Ludington  Chronicle. 

The  most  important  matter  to  come  before 
the  Houghton  county  board  of  supervisors  at 
their  regular  meeting  was  a  petition  from  a 
number  of  settlers  living  in  the  Otter  Lake 
district,  Portage  township,  to  build  a  road 
six  miles  long  from  Otter  Lake  to  the  county 
road.  The  settlers,  numbering  about  forty, 
claim  that  there  is  no  proper  road  to  the 
district  in  question.  The  farmers  claim  that 
they  are  practically  unable  to  market  their 
products  owing  to  these  conditions,  and  ask 
the  board  to  help  them  build  the  desired 
road. 


In  th  e  past  five  years  Mancelona,  Antrim 
county,  has  expended  $23,000  in  the  building 
and  improvement  of  roads.  The  township  has 
voted  $6,000  for  good  roads  this  year. 

CANADA'S   NEW   MAP. 

In  1904  the  military  men  of  Canada  began  to 
agitate  the  question  of  making  a  better  map  of 
the  country.  They  said  that  no  existing  map 
gave  just  the  information  that  would  be  es- 
pecially needed  if  the  Dominion  should  ever 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  invaded  by  a  hostile 
army.  Really  first  rate  maps  of  Canada,  they 
said,  should  show  all  the  roads  and  even  the 
paths  and  trails,  the  elevations  and  depressions 
of  the  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  the  land 
forms,  all  the  drainage,  including  the  brooks 
that  unite  to  make  the  rivers  or  swell  their 
volume,  the'  distribution  of  all  the  forests  and 
even  the  location  of  the  houses,  excepting  in 
towns,  where  they  are  crowded  too  closely  to- 
gether to  be  shown  on  a  general  map. 

All  such  facts  are  of  great  importance  in 
planning  a  campaign,  in  selecting  a  line  of 
march,  in  provisioning  an  army  or  in  choosing 
favorable  ground  on  which  to  give  battle.  The 
thought  is  much  more  pleasant  that  such  maps 
have  their  great  usefulness  also  in  the  pursuits 
of  peace.  The  art  of  making  maps  has  been  so 
perfected  that  an  immense  volume  and  variety 
of  useful  information  may  be  expressed  on 
them;  and  the  Canadians  thought  it  over  and 
decided  to  make  one  of  these  fine  maps  of  the 
settled  parts  of  their  country. 

So  the  surveys  division  of  the  Department 
of  Militia  and  Defense  was  organized  and  the 
work  of  making  the  surveys  on  which  to  base 
the  map  began.  It  was  started  on  a  modest 
scale,  and  thus  far  only  $20,000  a  year  has  been 
expended  on  the  survey.  More  than  6,500 
square  miles  have  now  been  surveyed  in  south- 
ern Ontario,  beginning  in  the  region  between 
Niagara  Falls  and  Detroit,  and  the  work  is 
now  to  be  pushed  .toward  Montreal. 

The  Canadians  decided  that  at  first  they 
would  not  make  the  work  so  expensive  as  that 
of  our  topographic  survey.  It  is  enough  to 
say  here  of  their  methods  of  work  that  while 


they  are  thoroughly  scientific,  they  are  not 
carried  as  yet  quite  to  the  point  of  refinement 
and  exactitude  which  we  maintain  in  our  sur- 
vey. The  Canadian  surveyors  working  near 
our  border  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
'able  to  tie  their  survey  to  our  own,  and  so 
many  points  of  accuracy  are  ready  made  to 
their  hand.  They  are  aiming  to  attain  closely 
approximate  accuracy,  so  that  the  resulting 
maps  will  excellently  serve  all  practical  pur- 
poses. It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  remarka- 
ble maps  they  are  now  producing  prove  that 
they  are  reaping  this  result. 

The  five  or  six  map  sheets  thus  far  produced 
are  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a  gratification  to 
all  who  know  what  good  maps  are.  The  car- 
tography is  in  the  best  style,  and  the  scale,  one 
mile  to  an  inch,  is  as  large  as  that  used  by  any 
government  in  its  general  map  of  the  country, 
excepting  in  the  new  map  of  France,  of  which 
only  a  few  sheets  have  yet  been  produced. 
Everybody  knows  that  on  so  large  a  scale  the 
refined  processes  of  up-to-date  cartography 
can  clearly  express  a  great  amount  of  inform- 
ation; but  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that 
in  the  variety  and  abundance  of  facts  which 
the  Canadians  are  recording  on  these  sheets 
they  are  abreast  of  any  other  nation  and  in 
some  respects  they  are  leading  the  way. 

By  the  use  of  ingenious  symbolism,  plain 
and  simple,  and  therefore  not  tiresome,  much 
information  never  seen  before  on  similar  maps 
is  given.  All  countries  on  their  mile  to  the 
inch  maps  show  the  position  of  residence  out- 
side of  city  limits,  but  the  symbol  on  the  Can- 
ada map  for  a  dwelling  place  in  black  means 
that  it  is  a  wooden  house,  or  in  red,  that  it  is 
stone  or  brick.  If  your  horse  casts  a  shoe  as 
you  jog  along  these  sheets  point  you  to  the 
nearest  blacksmith  shop.  They  not  only  show 
the  churches,  but  also  whether  they  are  with 
or  without  spires.  This  may  seem  trivial  fora 
map,  but  the  fact  might  be  important  in  mili- 
tary planning;  and  all  through  the  country  you 
see  the  position  of  the  schools,  hotels,  saw- 
mills, grist  mills,  quarries,  cliffs,  cemeteries, 
lighthouses,  telegraph  offices  and  telephone 
stations.  Conspicuous  elevations  are  in  fig- 
ures, and  you  may  recognize  the  forms  of  the 
land  by  the  contour  lines,  all  points  on  one 
line  being  on  the  same  elevation  above  the  sea, 
with  a  difference  in  elevation  of  twenty-five 
feet  from  one  contour  to  the  next.  Every 
clump  of  timber  large  tnough  to  be  called  a 
grove  is  in  green,  and  many  other  facts  are 
presented  in  order  to  give  what  every  first-rate 
map  on  a  large  scale  should  supply — a  good, 
faithful  picture  of  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
with  the  conspicuous  cultural  features  that 
man  has  imposed  upon  it. 

ESCANABA   RIVER    DRIVE. 

The  I.  Stephenson  Company  had  a  double- 
header  drive  on  the  Escanaba  river  this  spring 
owing  to  the  fact  that  last  year's  drive  was 
held  up  by  low  water.  The  drive  started  from 
a  point  55  miles  up  the  river,  and  7,000,000 
feet  of  logs  were  landed  in  the  booms  at 
Wells,  where  the  company's  mills  are  located. 

The  days  of  large  log  drives  in  the  rivers 
of  that  section  of  Michigan  are  past,  although 
there  will  be  small  drives  each  spring  for 
some  years  to  come.  In  the  early  days  of 
lumbering  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the 
drives  were  immense  and  drivers  were  as  num- 
erous as  the  lumber-jack. 

Operations  have  been  resumed  for  the  sea- 
son at  the  Dollar  Bay  saw  mill,  and  once  more 
the  concern  is  running  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
Many  delays  were  encountered  this  year,  one 
of  which  was  the  late  season,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this  reason,  the  mill  would  have  been 
running  some  time  ago.  The  machinery  re- 
ceived during  the  winter  has  been  installed, 
and  at  the  present  the  mill  is  equipped  on  a 
par  to  any  mill  in  the  county.  The  cut  has 
not  yet  been  estimated,  though  it  is  expected 
to  be  an  enormous  one.  Shingle,  lath  and 
planing  machines  have  been  installed,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  framing  mill  will  be  placed 
in  later. 
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(From  the  Michigan  Investor.) 
PROFESSOR  LANE  SHOULD  BE  GRATIFIED. 

The  application  of  Prof.  Lane,  the  state  geol- 
ogist of  Michigan,  to  the  legislature  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose  of  measuring  stream 
flow  in  this  state,  that  the  geological  survey  may 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's appropriation  for  the  same  purpose,  should 
receive  the  serious  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  legislature.  The  amount  asked  for  is  very 
small,  being  only  $3.100,  that  being  the  sum  which 
the  federal  government  will  contribute,  provided 
it  is  duplicated  by  the  state.  This  would  give 
$6,200  to  Prof.  Lane  for  each  of  the  coming  two 
years  for  making  observations  upon  stream  flow 
and  topographical  surveys  of  portions  of  the  state 
not  now  mapped. 

The  commercial  importance  of  this  information 
is  too  lightly  valued  in  Michigan.  Both  the  lower 
and  upper  peninsulas  of  Michigan  are  traversed 
by  considerable  rivers  which  draw  from  large 
drainage  basins  and  have  considerable  fall.  These 
items  constitute  the  makings  of  water  power  and 
every  water  power  that  is  developed  in  this  state 
is  the  equivalent  of  an  inexhaustible  coal  mine, 
proportioned  in  value  to  the  amount  of  power 
which  the  water  fall  produces. 

There  must  be  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
available  horse  power  capable  of  production  from 
the  harnessing  of  the  rivers  of  this  state  and  the 
only  incentive  toward  the  promotion  of  such  en- 
terprises that  can  be  given  by  the  state  is  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  fall  in  the  rivers  and  of 
the  amount  of  water  which  passes  through  them. 

Heretofore  it  has  required  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
penditure as  an  initial  cost  in  determining  the 
power  values  of  Michigan  rivers,  which  expendi- 
ture has  fallen  largely  upon  private  individuals 
and  the  results  of  which,  naturally,  were  made 
the  property  of  the  persons  who  paid  for  them. 
For  instance,  the  great  development  upon  the 
Huron  river  is  the  result  of  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  expenditure  made  by  pri- 
vate enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  stream  flow,  the  fall,  the  drainage  area,  the 
precipitation  or  evaporation  and  the  run  off  of  its 
valley.  Very  naturally,  this  information,  having 
been  paid  for  by  private  individuals,  became  their 
property  and  was  used  in  the  development  of 
water  powers  without  competition. 

In  the  same  way,  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent  upon  the  Manistee  and  Muskegon,  up- 
on the  Kalamazoo  and  St.  Joseph,  and  upon  the 
Rifle  and  Au  Sable,  and  flowage  rights  obtained 
along  the  margins  of  those  rivers  upon  the  basis 
of  their  value  as  agricultural  lands  and  with  no 
reference  whatever  to  their  value  as  constituent 
elements  of  water  power  systems.  Were  such 
information  gathered  together  by  the  state  and 
made  available  to  the  entire  public  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  property  owners  who  have  sold 
their  flowage  rights  would  have  had  the  benefit 
of  competition  for  the  same  and  it  is  equally  not 
unlikely  that  many  streams,  the  power  values  of 
which  are  unknown,  would  by  this  time  be  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  investors  in  and  promoters 
of  such  enterprises. 

Every  water  power  that  is  developed  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  makes  the  people  who  are 


within  the  range  of  the  delivery  of  its  product 
that  much  more  independent  of  the  coal  fields 
outside  the  state.  We  are  not  fully  awake  in 
Michigan  yet  to  the  advantage  of  "white  coal," 
as  the  Italians  call  falling  water,  as  a  means  for 
the  production  of  power.  By  the  time  that  the 
people  of  the  state  become  thoroughly  awake  to 
it,  at  the  rate  that  the  larger  streams  are  being 
taken  up,  the  larger  bodies  of  water  power  will 
have  been  absorbed  by  private  enterprises  without 
competition,  whereas,  were  the  information  along 
the  lines  which  we  have  indicated  and  generally 
diffused,  many  such  enterprises  might  have  been 
by  this  time  in  process  of  development  which 
would  serve  admirably  for  the  development  of  our 
smaller  cities  and  villages  by  furnishing  to  seek- 
ers for  locations  the  assurance  of  cheap  and  per- 
manent power. 

The  request  which  Prof.  Lane  is  going  to  make 
of  the  legislature  is  an  exceedingly  modest  one 
and  would  not  represent  the  smallest  fraction  in 
the  total  tax  levy  of  the  state.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  IK-  very  pioductive  of  valuable  in- 
formation, for  the  reason  that  Prof.  Lane  has 
shown  heretofore  that  the  small  sums  entrusted 
to  him  for  these  purposes  can  be  made,  by  in- 
telligent direction  and  the  co-operation  of  a  great 
number  of  volunteer  helpers,  to  become  produc- 
tive of  a  vast  fund  of  exceedingly  useful  infor- 
mation. The  members  of  the  legislature  should 
not  hesitate  to  grant  him  the  money  that  he  wants. 


HOW  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

WORKS  ABROAD 


In  no  country  in  Europe  can  one  examine  the 
relative  efficiency  and  economy  of  State  managed 
and  privately  managed  public  services  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  Germany.  The  bureaucracy 
there  is  more  numerous  and  its  attitude  toward 
the  general  public  is  more  autocratic  than  else- 
where among  civilized  people  except  in  Russia. 

In  Berlin,  great  dissatisfaction  is  felt  with  two 
chief  branches  of  public  service,  the  Metropolitan 
railroad,  or  Stadtbahn,  and  the  telephone  sys- 
tem. The  two  illustrate  a  condition  of  things 
which  can  be  paralleled  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
empire,  just  as  what  is  to  be  said  of  private  en- 
terprise is  applicable  in  the  same  way. 

The  Metropolitan  is  an  object  of  derision.  It 
carries  one,  indeed,  between  five  stations  for  15 
pfennigs  (four  pfennigs  equal  one  cent),  but  it 
takes  four  times  as  long  as  a  similar  trip  in 
New  York  does. 

No  doubt  the  traveler  is  amused  at  seeing  his 
train  dispatched  to  the  stentorian  command  "Off !" 
by  a  stiff  backed  personage  in  captain's  uniform, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern,  not  to  say 
curiosity,  displayed  about  his  ticket  and  behavior 
generally  from  the  moment  he  enters  the  station 
until  he  is  enclosed  in  a  carriage  which  is  usu- 
ally warm  when  it  should  be  cool  and  cold  when 
it  should  be  warm.  But  he  has  disagreeable  sen- 
sations also. 

Once  he  enters  a  railroad  station,  one  might 
say  any  public  place  in  Germany,  he  becomes  "das 
Publicum,"  in  other  words,  the  servant  and  chat- 
tel of  the  authorities. 

In  Germany  the  official  is  everything  and  the 
public  nothing.  Nor  is  the  public  always  badly 
treated,  indeed,  if  it  is  a  good  child,  it  be- 
haves itself  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  nu- 
merous notices  displayed  in  every  public  office. 
The  authorities  in  Germany  often  remind  one  of 
the  little  girl  who,  when  she  was  good,  was  very 
very  good,  but  when  she  was  bad  was  horrid. 

Were  the  Metropolitan  in  the  hands  of  a  pri- 
vate company  the  service  would  be  more  rapid, 
the  public  better  treated  and  the  line  be  more 
frequently  used,  not  as  now  avoided  when  pos- 
sible. When  the  line  was  built  by  Dirckson  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  regarded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  technical  achievement.  So,  pet  - 
haps  it  was,  but  from  the  beginning  of  its  career 
it  was  bound,  as  municipal  services  commonly  are, 
to  deteriorate. 

Influential  incompetence  was  put  at  its  head,  i* 
was  overloaded  with  personnel,  an  army  of  book- 
keepers with  stacks  of  forms  was  brought  into 
action,  the  bureaucratic  spirit  of  contempt  for  or 
indifference  to  the  rights  of  the  public  began  tc 
pervade  the  entire  institution,  and  inefficiency  be- 


gan almost  with  the  undertaking's  birth.  In  such 
cases  managers  are  chosen  for  their  personal  re- 
lations in  high,  that  is  to  say  official,  quarters, 
rather  than  for  their  skill  and  experience,  while 
the  staff  is  recruited,  not  because  of  intelligence, 
alertness  and  technical  fitness,  but  because  of  the 
information  the  candidates  possess  in  history, 
Latin,  literature  and  other  academic  subjects. 

Under  such  a  system  Edison  himself  would 
have  a  poor  chance  of  employment  or  promotion. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  after  twenty-five 
years  working  in  Berlin  the  number  of  passen- 
gers, instead  of  rising  yearly  to  correspond  with 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  population,  has  re- 
mained stationary  or  decreased.  The  public  pre- 
fers the  private  company's  street  cars  (Strassen- 
bahn)  or  the  carriages  of  the  privately  owned 
elevated  and  underground  railroad  (Hochbahn), 
for  they  thus  get  quick  transport  at  a  moderate 
fare,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  overfilled  car- 
riages, unexpected  delays  and  domineering  super- 
vision. 

For  the  Hochbahn  franchise  the  Siemens  & 
Halske  Company  pays  a  rent  of  about  2l/2  per 
cent,  on  a  yearly  income  exceeding  6,000,000' 
marks  ($12,200,000),  but  a  minimum  of  $4,000  an- 
nually. It  is  a  small  but  quick  and  comfortable 
railway,  taking  one  a  distance,  at  present,  of  four 
miles  for  three  cents.  Since  its  establishment 
four  or  five  years  ago  not  a  single  accident  on  it 
of  any  gravity  has  been  recorded. 

The  Berlin  telephone  system  has  never  been 
thoroughly  efficient  and  today  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  world.  An  organic  change 
in  the  manner  of  putting  the  called  in  connection 
with  the  caller  was  recently  introduced,  and  ever 
since  the  papers  have  teemed  with  complaints, 
condemnatory  resolutions  drawn  up  by  public 
bodies  and  literature  of  the  same  sort. 

If  the  change  seemed  likely  to  result  in  an  im- 
provement one  might  have  patience,  but  for  sev- 
eral months  it  has  been  in  operation  and  the  ser- 
vice instead  of  growing  better  is  daily  growing 
worse.  Such  an  evil  would  have  been  avoided 
by  a  private  company,  which  would  have  made 
sure  that  it  would  satisfy  its  clients  before  ven- 
turing to  disorganize  commercial  and  social  in- 
tercourse and  unnecessarily  irritate  the  commu- 
nity. The  authorities  do  not  appear  to  have  con- 
sulted the  public  in  any  fashion.  They  simply 
said,  let  it  be  done,  and  it  was  done.  Now  they 
stand  committed  and  the  public  is  helpless  and  in: 
more  than  one  sense  voiceless. 

Probably  waterworks  ought  everywhere  to  be 
in  municipal  hands,  but  however  that  may  be,  the 
municipal  water  supply  of  Berlin  is  excellent  and 
unquestionably  well  managed;  though  the  price. 
15  pfennigs  (about  four  cents)  a  cubic  metre,  is. 
comparatively  high.  The  water  is  not  taken  to 
the  same  extent  as  formerly  from  the  rivers  Spree 
and  I  lavel,  but  comes  from  wells  in  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  glacier  which  runs  under  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  being  of  sandy  structure  practically 
filters  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  surface. 

Dr.  Eggert,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  works, 
is  not  in  favor  of  water  supply  by  the  agency  of 
private  enterprise.  He  thinks  private  companies 
work  at  the  cost  of  good  quality,  are  unwilling  to 
spend  money  on  technical  processes  that  arc  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  an  absolutely  pure 
supply  and  do  not  control  waste  as  does  a  mu- 
nicipal system,  since  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to 
inform  the  consumer  when  he  is  guilty  in  this  re- 
spect. 

So  much  for  state  and  municipally  owned  fran- 
chises. We  now  come  to  the  larger  private  com- 
panies. 

That  Berlin  is  the  best  lighted  city  in  the  world, 
such  at  least  is  her  boast,  is  due  in  the  first  place 
to  private  enterprise.  Since  1849,  there  has  been 
a  municipal  gas  plant  in  existence  supplying  half 
the  city's  wants,  but  its  forerunner  and  model, 
the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Company,  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  shown  the  way  and  by 
its  exemplary  management  kept  its  municipal  rival 
up  to  the  mark. 

The  history  of  the  Continental  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  The  company,  originally  English,  is 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old.  and  during  that  time 
has  given  light  to  most  of  the  chief  towns  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  still  has  plants  in  Aus- 
tria, Spain.  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 
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Its  operations  in  Germany  began  with  the  pub- 
lic lighting  of  Hanover  in  1825,  up  to  which  date 
the  streets  of  the  town  were  lighted  with  oil. 
From  .1825  to  1849  the  Continental  had  a  mon- 
opoly in  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  but  the  high  prices 
charged  induced  the  Berlin  city  fathers  to  start 
a  gas  plant  of  their  own.  Competition  went  on 
until  both  companies  were  threatened  with  de- 
struction by  the  perfecting  of  1;he  electric  light. 
Then  came  the  incandescent  burner,  the  stock- 
ing, as  it  is  called  in  Germany.  The  Continental 
now  lights  the  center  of  Berlin,  charging  for  its 
supply  12.35  pfennigs  a  cubic  meter,  as  against 
'  40  pfennigs,  the  cost  of  lighting  by  electricity. 
So  perfect  have  the  company's  incandescent 
lamps  now  become  that  one  of  the  large  open 
places  of  the  city  is  being  lighted  with  them  in- 
stead of  electricity. 

The  penny  in  the  slot  meter  was  slow  to  be 
adopted  in  Berlin,  but  it  has  become  popular  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years  and  there  are  now 
50,000  in  use.  The  competition  between  the  Con- 
tinental and  the  municipal  plant  ceased  in  1901, 
when  a  common  price  was  agreed  on.  The  Con- 
tinental has  still  a  monopoly  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  paying  an  annual  rent  or  subsidy  of  $125,000 
to  the  municipality,  besides  possessing  long  term 
franchises  in  the  suburbs. 

Notwithstanding  the  rent  and  the  similar  con- 
ditions under  which  it  works  in  other  Continental 
and  German  towns,  it  is  able  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  8  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $25,000,000.  The 
lowest  wage  it  pays  its  unskilled  workmen  is 
about  a  dollar  a  day,  and  its  skilled  workmen 
$1.25.  It  is  contemplating  the  introduction  of  an 
eight  or  nine  hour  day. 

Nothing  serious  can  be  alleged  against  the  mu- 
nicipal system  of  gas  supply,  for  though  it  has  an 
apparently  cumbrous  staff,  including  four  man- 
agers, two  of  whom  are  jurists  and  two  engin- 
eers, with  a  multitude  of  technical  experts,  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  manufactures  and  builds 
all  its  accessories,  reservoirs,  plant  and  piping. 
In  the  case  of  the  Continental  these  accessories 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  other  private  com- 
panies, and  money  and  work  are  thus  circulated 
more  freely  among  the  community. 

The  street  car  system  of  Berlin  is  private,  with 
the  exception  of  two  lines,  to  Trepow  and  to 
Pankow,  in  which  the  municipality  owns  about 
half  the  shares.  The  company  running  these  mu- 
nicipal lines,  Siemens  &  Halske,  binds  itself  to 
make  good  any  failure  to  pay  dividends.  A  note- 
worthy feature  in  its  administration  is  that  it  is 
managed  by  a  council  of  five,  including  two  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  corporation  and  a  director 
of  Siemens  &  Halske. 

The  line  is  thus  practically  municipal  and  suf- 
fers from  being  so  in  that  its  plant  has  been  al- 
lowed to  become  old  fashioned  and  that  it  shows 
no  intention  of  meeting  up  to  date  requirements. 
The  Berlin  municipality  is  about  to  start  four 
electric  lines  in  competition  with  the  main  sys- 
tem of  Berlin — the  privately  owned  and  managed 
street  car  company. 

This  company  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  save 
possibly  in  the  matter  of  speed,  but  here  it  is 
limited  by  the  Prussian  police  regulations,  which 
up  to  last  year  did  not  allow  the  cars  to  travel 
at  more  than  ten  kilometers  (say  six  miles)  an 
hour,  though  this  has  since  been  slightly  in- 
creased and  with  an  immediate  growth  in  the 
number  of  passengers  as  a  consequence. 

The  company  has  a  capital  of  $20.000,000  and 
for  the  last  four  years  has  paid  a  dividend  of  be- 
tween 7  and  8  per  cent.  In  1905  it  carried  350,- 
000,000  passengers,  or  17,000,000  more  than  in  the 
year  previous.  The  income  in  the  same  year  was 
$8,500.000,  of  which  $2,300,000  was  net  profit.  The 
cost  of  electricity  was  about  $1,000,000  over  about 
5,070  meters  of  rail.  About  8,500  persons  are 
employed.  Cars  number  2,433. 

The  company  pays  an  annual  subsidy  to  the 
municipalities,  namely  to  Berlin,  8  per  cent  of  the 
gross  income  (amounting  to  $556.500  in  1905), 
and  a  share  of  the  net  profit  ($94,500  in  1905). 
To  Charlottenburg  and  Schoneberg  (suburban 
municipalities)  the  company  pays  a  rent  of  $1 
for  each  meter  of  double  track.  The  company 
also  bears  the  expense  of  paving,  asphalting, 
maintenance  and  cleansing  of  streets.  On  the  ex- 
piry of  the  agreement  in  1920  the  system  and  ap- 


purtenances pass   into  the  possession  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities. 

In  consequence  of  more  practical  organization 
and  more  intelligent  direction  the  private  system 
is  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  more  economically 
and  satisfactorily  to  the  public  than  the  munici- 
pal. It  is  superior  to  municipal  working  in  re- 
spect to  rapidity  of  decision  and  energy,  because 
it  does  not  require  so  complicated  an  establish- 
ment nor  need  entertain  the  many  considerations 
with  regard  to  other  municipal  interests  which 
hamper  municipalities. 

The  public  is  better  served,  because  the  im- 
provement of  the  system  and  consequently  the 
increase  of  the  traffic  are  the  sole  aim  o'f  the 
private  company.  The  cost  of  administration  is 
cheaper  in  the  case  of  a  company  and  the  fares 
therefore  are  lower. 

The  dividend  in  1903  was  S  per  cent;  1904,  T/2 
per  cent;  19C5,  lYa,  per  cent.  The  indemnity  to 
shareholders  on  the  handing  over  of  the  system 
consists  in  the  creation  of  an  amortization  fund 
by  annual  reserves  from  the  profits,  sufficient  to 
indemnify  the  shareholders  on  the  expiry  of  the 
municipal  contracts.  The  amortization  fund 
amounted  in  1905  to  $4,375,000. 

The  Berlin  Electrical  Works  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  about  $20,000,000  (increased  recently 
by  $10,000,000),  has  a  monopoly  from  the  city, 
though  so  far  limited  that  an  opposition  company 
may  be  at  any  day  started  if  the  municipality 
consents.  For  this  franchise  the  company  pays 
a  certain  percentage  of  its  profits,  amounting  in 
1905  to  $925,000,  which  went  into  the  municipal 
treasury,  without  the  city  having  either  risk  or 
trouble. 

The  company  has  been  at  work  more  than  ten 
years  without  the  municipality  having  shown  any 
desire  to  take  it  over.  The  present  contract  runs 
till  1914,  when  it  will  most  probably  be  renewed. 
Director  Datterer  is  very  emphatic  as  to  the 
advantages  of  private  company  working.  Ac- 
cording to  him  a  municipality  has  not  the  free- 
dom or  facility  of  working  that  a  company  has. 
There  are  competing  claims  on  its  funds  and  a 
really  pressing  want  may  have  to  be  postponed  a 
year  or  two  or  three  in  favor  of  some  equally  or 
still  more  pressing  claim.  It  cannot  venture,  as 
a  company  must,  to  sink  large  sums  in  plant  and 
machinery  which  some  improvement  or  invention 
may  suddenly  render  obsolete. 

Its  decisions  will  be  passed  too  slowly  or  too 
hastily,  and  persons  must  have  a  voice  in  them 
who  may  be  unqualified  by  business  experience 
or  technical  knowledge.  He  sees  no  objection  to 
the  simultaneous  working  of  more  than  one  com- 
pany in  a  town,  provided,  of  course,  that  proper 
protective  measures  are  adopted. 

In  Vienna  there  are  five  competing  companies. 
Some  large  towns  in  Germany  possess  their  own 
electrical  plants,  Frankfort  and  Breslau  among 
the  number.  These  are  not  unsuccessful,  because 
they  happen  to  be  run  by  business  men  in  places 
where  the  enervating  bureaucratic  spirit  is  not  so 
strong  as  in  Prussian  cities. 

Germany  is  scientifically  governed  from  above 
downward,  as  a  regiment  is  governed  from  the 
colonel  downward.  The  authorities  in  effect  say 
to  the  people,  "What  you  want  is  scientific,  not 
popular,  government.  Now  we  have  a  scientific 
Dlan,  and  if  you  accurately  follow  its  ten  thou- 
sand paragraphs  you  must  logically  be  happy.  If 
you  are  not  happy,  well,  then,  we  regret  the 
necessity,  but  you  must  be  fined  or  go  to  jail." 

Part  of  this  scientific  government  consists  in  a 
socio-political  theory  in  accordance  with  which 
he  town  authorities  endeavor  to  provide  against 
pauperization  by  giving,  so  far  as  may  be,  a  life 
occupation  to  the  working  classes.  Once  a  man 
s  in  municipal  employ  he  regards  his  present  and 
future  as  assured,  and  the  result  is  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  ceases  to  work  as  attentivch 
incl  energetically  as  he  would  if  he  knew  that  he 
might  be  dismissed  at  short  notice  and  that  the 
uccess  or  failure  of  the  concern  depended  in 
some  measure  on  his  exertions. 

If  this  view  of  the  German  attitude  is  correct, 
t  shows  Germany  in  a  new  and  very  socialistic 
ight,  for  it  represents  her  as  municipalizing 
everything  she  possibly  can  in  order  to  meet, 
hough  without  openly  admitting  it,  the  demands 
of  the  socialistic  elements  in  the  empire.  The 


more  municipally  employed  workmen  there  are, 
the  fewer  Social  Democrats;  that  would  seem  to 
be  the  reasoning. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

The  standard  yard  prevails  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  length  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Scots  and  Irish  mile  is  different  in  each, 
which  is  the  more  curious  seeing  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  miles  are  identical.  But 
the  occasional  local  variations  in  our  English 
acre  are  even  more  remarkable.  These  were 
perhaps  originally  due  to  the  inexactitudes  of 
ancient  land  surveying,  which  was  compara- 
tively of  such  a  free  and  easy  description  that 
the  acres  of  neighboring  counties,  not  to  say 
adjacent  parishes,  sometimes  varied. 

^A  book  published  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
gives  the  following  curiously  naive  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject:  "Stand  at  the  door  of  a 
church  on  Sunday  and  bid  sixteen  men  to  stop, 
tall  ones  and  small  ones,  as  they  happen  to 
pass  out.  Then  make  them  put  their  left  feet 
one  behind  the  other,  and  the  length  thus  ob- 
tained shall  be  a  right  and  lawful  rood  to  mea- 
sure the  land  with,  and  the  sixteenth  part  of  it 
shall  be  a  right  and  lawful  foot." 

This  is  almost  laughable;  but  we  have  only 
to  apply  to  one  of  the  older  dictionaries  to  find 
that  anything  like  exactness,  whether  of  defini- 
tion or  of  fact,  is  quite  a  modern  scientific 
development.  And  the  story  of  the  acre  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  reduced  to  a  common  standard  "in  1305, 
but  it  was  not  until  1824  that  we  enacted  the 
statute  acre  of  4,840  square  yards. 

With  the  loose  system  of  measurement  pre- 
vailing for  the  greater  part  of  that  long  in- 
terval, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  so-called 
acre"  was  too  often  what  the  local  wiseacres 
happened  to  make  of  it.  By  long  use  and 
wont  it  seems  prooable  that  the  discrepancies 
thus  arising  occasionally  crystalized  into  cus- 
toms, of  which  some  examples  still  survive.  A 
Welsh  acre  was  formerly  twice  as  large  as  an 
English  one,  while  a  Scottish  acre  is  larger 
than  ours  by  more  than  1,000  square  yards. 

According  to  authority,  there  are  seven  dif- 
ferent measures  still  in  use  by  which  the  acre 
may  be  variously  defined.  Lancashire  has 
within  her  borders  acres  measured  on  a  custo- 
mary local  scale,  while  the  so-called  Cheshire 
acre  is  even  larger  than  that  of  its  Welsh 
neighbor. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  PATERNAL. 

In  the  old  days  the  Bank  of  England  was 
paternal  in  its  treatment  of  its  clerks.  One  young 
fellow  was  distinguished  only  for  his  zeal  as  a 
member  of  the  volunteer  corps  which  now  is  de- 
funct. His  clerkly  services  were  negligible  and 
neglected,  but  when  it  was  brought  to  the,  notice 
of  the  directors  they  remembered  his  martial 
ardor  and  gave  him  a  nice  little  sinecure.  An- 
other clerk  was  reported  to  them  as  a  reallv 
clever  amateur  painter.  They  saw  his  picture's. 
"It  is  a  pity  that  such  talent  should  be  wasted  over 
ledgers."  was  the  kindly  verdict.  So  they  gave 
him  a  room  at  the  bank  for  use  as  a  studio  and 
appointed  him  to  the  post  of  superintending  the 
burning  of  canceled  bank  notes  every  Friday  ?l 
ternoon. 


Capt.  Alexander  A.  Johnson,  of  Ganges  town- 
ship. Allegan  county,  who  died  recently,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Singapore,  now  a  deserted 
Lake  Michigan  port.  There  was  at  one  time  an 
extensive  lumber  trade  out  of  Singapore  harbor, 
but  with  the  passing  of  the  forests  this  died  out 
and  the  town  was  deserted.  Singapore  at  one 
time  possessed  several  stores,  a  bank  and  a  tav- 
ern and  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  thriving 
village.  • 

Log-lifting  operations  are  to  be  continued' 
on  the  Muskegon  river  this  year  by  the  Mus- 
kegon  Log  Lifting  &  Operating  Company  in 
spite  of  the  edict  of  Judge  Sessions  that  the 
logs  in  the  river  belong  to  the  farmers  who 
own  lands  along  the  waterway.  The  decision 
was  an  important  one,  and  has  been  carried 
to  the  supreme  court,  but  the  log  operating 
people  have  effected  a  temporary  compromise. 
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MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1903,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  ot 
forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers :  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit,  Vice-President,  C.  S.  Udell, 
Grand  Rapids;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hub  bell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  L.  L.  Hub- 
bard,  Houghton;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jackson;  C.  D.  Lawton,  Lawton. 

The  State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


FORESTRY  MOVEHENT 

RECEIVES  IMPETUS 


The  forestry  movement  in  Michigan  gained 
further  momentum  through  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  held  June  8  at  the  home  of  C.  S. 
Udell,  Grand  Rapids,  under  auspices  of  the 
Grand  River  Valley  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
Udell,  the  active  chairman  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids forestry  committee,  arranged  a  most  at- 
tractive program,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  state  associa- 
tion, and  the  friends,  of  the  cause,  the  afternoon 
proved  profitable,  and  enjoyable  in  the  fullest 
degree. 

It  was  a  rare  June  day — wttn  a  sun  in  me 
heavens  and  soft  winds  blowing,  and  the  large 
gathering,  representative  of  the  best  thought 
and  culture  of  Grand  Rapids  and  vicinity,  was 
held  out  of  doors  on  the  lawn,  amid  delightful 
associations  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Wm.  H.  Anderson,  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  the 
first  speaker,  and  was  introduced,  not  as  a 
banker,  but  as  a  farmer  and  horticulturist.  The 
subject  of  his  address  was  "The  Comparative 
Growth  of  Trees." 

Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  state  forest  warden,  fol- 
lowed with  a  clear,  pointed  and  energetic  dis- 
cussion of  reforestation  from  the  standpoint  ot 
investment.  He  corrected  the  mistake  fre- 
quently made  in  the  newspapers  that  in  order 
to  raise  big  pine  in  Michigan  again  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wait  200  to  300  years,  saying  that 
70  years  would  be  approximately  a  true  esti- 
mate. Other  common  mistakes  made  in  un- 
derestimating the  yield  of  an  acre  of  pine  and 
in  using  an  interest  rate  that  is  too  high  in 
figuring  out  the  practical  side  of  forestry  were 
also  spoken  of.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  actual  experience  the  29,000  acres  lying 
south  of  Houghton  lake  was  referred  to,  and 
the  practical  work  of  reforesting  these  lands 
that  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  four  years, 
although  not  a  tree  had  been  planted,  simply 
by  protecting  the  young  growth  from  fires. 
He  spoke  of  the  sale  of  $2,900  worth  of  dead 
timber  from  this  land,  and  of  the  expenditure 
of  $800  a  year  in  keeping  the  fires  out,  as  il- 
lustrating that  a  rational  system  of  caring  for 
the  state  lands  could  be  made  to  pay  for  itself. 

In  regard  to  reforestration  by  individuals, 
Prof.  Roth  said  there  were  plenty  of  lumber- 
men in  the  state  who  would  take  up  the  work 
as  soon  as  permitted  to  do  so  through  a  change 
in  the  system  of  taxation.  He  said  that  the 
state  reserve  lands  are  fainy  representative 
of  the  large  area  of  non-agricultural  lands  in 
the  state,  or  a  little  below  the  average. 

"Yes,"  added  Chas.  W.  Garfield  by  way  of 
emphasis  to  the  remarks,  "after  pleading  with 
the  legislature  for  a  long  time  to  let  us  show 
them  what  could  be  done,  they  threw  these 
lands  at  us,  knowing  them  to  be  the  poorest 
in  the  state." 

C.  F.  Beardsley,  of  Grand  Rapids,  for  25 
years  timber  agent  for  the  Grand  Rapids  & 
Indiana  railway,  supported  Prof.  Roth  in  his 
statement  that  unjust  tax  laws  have  very 
greatly  hastened  the  elision  of  Michigan's 
forests. 

Wm.  Widdicomb,  one  of  the  pioneer  furni- 
ture manufacturers  of  Grand  Rapids,  had  an 
exhibition  at  the  meeting.  Three  mahogany 
boards  of  beautiful  grain,  and  a  photograph 
was  also  passed  around  showing  a  mahogany 
log  39  feet  in  length  and  46  inches  square  at 
the  butt  that  sold  at  the  Liverpool  auction  four 
years  ago  to  American  manufacturers  for 
$15,768.  Mr.  Widdicomb  gave  an  interesting 


history  of  mahogany,  telling  where  and  how  it 
grows  and  of  its  value. 

Mrs.  Francis  King,  of  Alma,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  Michi- 
gan Forestry  Association,  spoke  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  greater  interest  in  the  work,  saying 
that  the  best  way  to  help  the  association  is, 
first  of  all,  to  join  it.  She  referred  to  the  un- 
selfish and  unremitting  labors  for  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Garfield  and  Prof.  Roth,  and  said  that 
while  the  forestry  workers  cannot  hope  to  reap 
the  full  reward  themselves  in  their  life  times, 
their  children  would  enjoy  blessings  untold. 

The  ladies  in  attendance  were  especially 
interested  in  an  exhibit  made  by  Mrs.  King 
of  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  iris  and 
tulips,  grown  from  imported  bulbs. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Bissell,  head  of  the  Bissell  Car- 
pet Sweeper  Co.,  spoke  of  her  interest  in  the 
forestry  movement,  saying  that  the  club 
women  of  Grand  Rapids  were  taking  up  the 
subject.  "I  say,  ask  for  the  needed  legislation, 
and  if  you  don't  get  it,  then  demand  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Bissell  earnestly.  "If  we  don't  vote,  we 
have  voters  in  the  family." 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  how  fires 
start,  Mr.  Garfield  said  that  it  was  largely 
through  carelessness,  and  he  cited  the  instance 
of  a  leading  citizen  of  Grand  Rapids  going  out 
to  his  farm  on  last  Decoration  day,  where  he 
set  a  brush  pile  on  fire  and  left  it.  As  a  result 
20  acres  of  beautiful  second  growth  forest  was 
practically  destroyed. 

E.  A.  Stowe,  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Board  of  Trade,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Use  and 
Abuse  of  Trees."  He  said  in  part: 

Shelter  and  fuel  were,  perhaps,  the  first  uses 
to  which  trees  were  put — I  say  this  with  apolo- 
gies to  the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
because  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  point  in  my 
discussion,  to  take  up  the  abuse  of  trees. 

Third,  in  the  utilization  of  trees,  comes  the 
harvesting  of  fruits  and  other  foods  therefrom, 
and  next,  probably,  was  the  fashioning  of  trees 
into  boats  and  rafts.  From  these  four  begin- 
nings have  developed  unnumbered  legitimate 
uses  of  trees.  That  lumber  barons  existed 
and  were  just  as  unpopular  ages  ago  as  they 
are  today  is  shown  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  Moses 
where  this  law  is  proclaimed:  "Thou  shalt  not 
destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  forcing  an  axe 
against  them." 

These  stray  fragments  of  history  are 
brought  in  to  show  you  that  the  matter  we 
are  now  considering  has  been  thrashed  out 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times  before,  and 
that,  judging  from  present  conditions,  they  are 
not  much  nearer  settlement  than  of  old. 

We  will  find  it  is  almost  invariably  because 
of  ignorance  that  trees  are  abused.  Haphazard 
planting  of  trees  is  abuse  of  trees  caused  by 
ignorance,  shiftless  cultivation,  careless  trim- 
ming, negligence  in  times  of  stress,  failure  to 
protect  them  against  the  elements  and  their 
other  natural  enemies,  clumsy,  cruel  trann 
planting,  brutal  trimming,  deliberate  starva- 
tion— all  of  these  assaults  upon  trees  are  the 
results  of  ignorance.  The  great  crime  of 
Michigan,  the  utter  devastation  of  the  most 
magnificent  forests  of  white  pine  on  this  con- 
tinent, is  the  result  of  ignorance;  because  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  caused  this  awful  ruin,  they  would  not 
have  permitted  their  avarice,  their  selfishness 
and  their  atomic  moral  sense  to  dominate  in 
the  development  of  so  complete  a  destruction 
of  resource  intended  by  Nature  to  continue 
perpetually.  The  men  who  so  ruthlessly  rav- 
ished Nature  that  they  might  gain  their 
millions  of  dollars  were  so  ignorant  that  they 


could  not  foresee  that  two  or  three  genera- 
tions further  on  their  crime  would  become  a 
stench  and  their  very  names  an  everlasting 
reproach  on  good  citizenship. 

Returning  to  the  use  of  trees  and  without 
referring  to  the  universally  known  uses  to 
which  trees  are  applied  for  purely  material 
gain,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  declaring  my  opinion 
that  no  less  important  in  value  are  the 
aesthetic,  the  sanitary  and  the  moral  uses  to 
which  trees  may  be  dedicated.  Show  me  the 
man  or  woman  who  can  look  affectionately 
and  tenderly  upon  a  beautiful  young  seedling 
tree  or  who  can  speak  lovingly  and  sincerely 
to  a  great  dignified,  honorable  old  tree,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  good  man  and  a  good 
woman.  Set  me  down,  blindfolded,  in  a  door- 
yard  where  I  can  hear  the  rustle  of  healthy 
foliage  and  smell  the  bouquet  of  many  blos- 
soms and  without  other  guaranty  I  will  know 
that  I  am  within  precincts  made  sacred  not 
only  by  industry  and  thrift,  but  by  domestic 
harmony  and  good  citizenship.  There's  no 
misjudging  such  signs.  On  the  other  hand, 
show  me  the  man  who  can  stand  listless  and 
unnoticing  in  the  presence  of  a  great  elm 
fairly  bursting  with  the  joy  of  living,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  man  who  misses  half  the 
good  things  of  earth  without  knowing  it,  be- 
cause of  his  ignorance. 

The  world's  best  placards  as  to  human  char- 
acter are  the  trees  of  a  city  and  the  shrubs, 
foliage,  plants,  vines  and  flowers  of  that 
city's  homes;  the  orchards,  the  shade  trees 
and  the  wood  lots  of  the  farms.  You  may 
build  your  houses,  your  public  structures — • 
city  halls,  public  libraries,  postoffices,  school 
houses,  churches  and  so  on — ever  so  grandly 
and  correctly  as  to  architecture,  but  they  will 
not  give  out  their  full  values  except  by  aid 
of  Nature's  irrevocable  accessories — trees, 
shrubbery,  grasses,  plants  and  flowers.  In  a 
most  general  way  this  constitutes  a  summary 
as  to  the  spiritual  uses  to  which  trees  and  all 
their  kin  may  be  applied. 

And  these  are  spiritual  services  in  all  truth. 
They  are  services  inspiring  purity  of  thought 
and  most  sincere  action.  The  best  gardener, 
the  best  forester,  the  best  florist,  the  best 
farmer  is  he  who  is  thoroughly  proud  of  his 
efforts  in  his  chosen  field  and  who  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  vanity  in  following  that  call- 
ing. Such  a  man  is  proud  that  he  is  able  to 
demonstrate,  without  selfishness  or  avarice,  his 
absolute  fealty  to  Nature;  proud  over  his  suc- 
cess in  providing  without  money  or  price,  un- 
told happiness  and  delight  to  thousands  who 
enjoy  the  results  of  his  efforts.  Such  a  man 
is  a  king  among  the  benefactors  of  humanity. 
I  am  told  that  the  late  Judge  Solomon  L. 
Withey,  .of  Grand  Rapids,  set  out  those  glori- 
ous old  elm  trees  on  Fountain  street,  just 
east  of  Division  street.  I  learn  also  that  the 
late  George  Kendall  set  out  the  splendid  elms 
on  North  Prospect  street  next  north  of  Foun- 
tain street.  Those  are  monuments  to  those 
men  greater  than  anything  of  marble  or 
bronze,  because  they  whose  memories  are  thus 
perpetuated,  performed  those  devotions  them- 
selves and  voluntarily,  knowing  that  many 
generations  to  come  would  receive  individual, 
personal  inspirations  and  pleasures  therefrom. 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  it  seems  to  me,  sug- 
gest their  foils — the  abuse  of  trees,  the  out- 
raging of  Nature  and  offenses  against  human- 
ity. Why  was  it  that  the  late  and  most  hon- 
ored John  Ball  did  not  strip  his  holdings  of 
timber,  saplings,  and  undergrowtn  years  ago? 
Why  was  it  that  the  man  who  had  visited  the 
Sandwich  Islands  almost  before  Grand  Rapids 
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ivas  born;  who  had  made  the  journey  overland 
rom  Puget  Sound  to  the  Atlantic  coast  be- 
ore  there  was  a  railway  operating  in  Michi- 
?  Why  did  not  this  man  reap  the  harvest 
ic  had  and  join  with  the  others  in  contribut- 
ng  to  the  Michigan  Bad  Lands  of  today? 
Secause  he  was  not  ignorant.  He  was  edu- 
ated,  mentally  and  morally.  And  such  a 
nan  is,  perforce,  a  lover  of  Nature.  He  knew 
hat  mere  dollars  are  as  vapor  when  relied 
ipon  as  tributes  to  a  man's  good  character. 
-Ie  loved  the  Rapids  of  the  Grand:  he  knew 
vhen  he  first  viewed  the  valley  at  this  point 
hat  he  had  found  his  resting  place  for  all  time 
nd  he  also  knew  that  the  glorious  hillside 
iver  yonder,  with  its  beautiful  vistas  and 
avines,  its  brooklets,  trees,  vines  and  flowers. 
11  commanding  a  view  of  the  ultimate  grear 
ity,  would  become  a  splendid  and  everlasting 
nonument  to  his  memory  as  a  man  in  its 
ruest  and  best  sense. 

When  you  see  a  man  or  woman  who, 
trangers  though  they  may  be  to  you,  r.re 
nown  -to  you  as  the  guardians,  helpers  and 
riends  of  a  pretty  little  dooryard,  a  neat  and 
hrifty  little  garden,  take  your  hat  off  .to  them 
nd,  if  you  can  make  the  opportunity,  con- 
•ratulate  them.  This  will  not  only  cost  you 
Othing,  but  it  will  do  good  to  yourself  and 
0  them.  When  you  see  a  child  pulling  and 
auling  away  at  a  young  tree,  keep  your 
emper  and  get  them  interested  in  your  story 
s  to  why  such  cruelty  should  be  forever 
topped  by  them.  When  you  see  a  gang  of 
ielephone  or  telegraph  linemen  abusing  shade 
jrees  make  complaint  against  them  and  ask 
|or  an  injunction  against  their  continuing 
Hich  abuse.  If  you  see  a  man  or  woman 
those  efforts  demonstrate  that  they  are 
lOvices  in  tree  planting,  training  or  culture, 
nake  friends  with  them  and,  without  seeming 
!0  butt  in,  give  them  the  benefit  of  your  ex- 
erience  and  knowledge.  So  far  as  it  is  within 
i'our  power  to  do,  never  fail  to  impress  upon 
y  child  you  know  or  may  know  the  bru- 
iility  of  abusing  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants, 
owers  and  grasses,  by  teaching  them  how  to 


contribute  to  the  life, 'strength  and  beauty  of 
such  growths. 

Do  all  these  things,  do  them  generously, 
diplomatically,  patiently,  but  never  again  ask 
a  man  to  talk  upon  matters  with  which  he  is 
not  thoroughly  acquainted. 

The  final  paper  of  the  afternoon  treated  on 
"Planting  and  Transplanting  Trees,"  and  was 
given  by  J.  Pomeroy  Munson,  landscape  gar- 
dener. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Smith,  Mrs.  Husband,  W.  N. 
Cook  and  others  attested  interest  by  making 
brief  remarks  and  asking  questions. 

Refreshments  were  served  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Udell  at  the  close  and  the  host  and  hoste.-^ 
were  given  a  well  Reserved  vote  of  thanks  -or 
their  hospitality. 

MODEL     LUMBER     TOWN. 

Few  if  any  communities  in  the  lumber  dis- 
tricts of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
can  boast  of  conditions  more  ideal  than  the 
village  of  Xahma,  Delta  county.  The  town 
possesses  an  electric  lighting  system,  a  water- 
works plant,  a  well  equipped  fire  department, 
an  opera  house,  a  first-class  hotel,  schools, 
churches,  wide,  well  graded  streets  that  are 
lined  with  shade  trees,  a  natural  park  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  a  fine  water  front.  Every 
house,  from  that  occupied  by  a  high  official 
down  to  the  humblest  employe,  is  substan- 
tial, roomy  and  well  situated.  Wages  are 
good,  living  is  reasonable,  and  everything  pos- 
sible is  done  to  make  life  agreeable  to  those 
who  live  there. 

Nahma  ana  the  country  for  forty  miles 
back  are  owned  by  the  Bay  de  Noquet  Lum- 
ber Company.  This  concern  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  and  it  shares  its  prosperity  with 
its  employes.  During  the  busy  season  the 
mills  of  the  company  employ  over  300  men, 
and  the  logging  camps  use  400  more.  To 


transport  the  timber  from  forest  to  town  a 
private  railroad  is  operated.  It  possesses 
forty  miles  of  trackage  its  own  telegraph  sys- 
tem, and  100  cars  and  four  locomotives.  Every 
board  of  the  many  million  feet  of  lumber 
produced  is  sold  on  the  dock  at  Nahma  and 
transported  from  there  by  the  purchasers. 
But  little  of  the  product  is  moved  by  rail, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  taken  south  and 
-UIM  aip  aouanbasuoa  B  sy  'SJSSSSA  uo  }s«3 
ter's  output  accumulates  on  dozens  of  docks 
that  aggregate  several  miles  of  water 
frontage. 

The  ships  which  transport  the  lumber  are 
loaded  by  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Chippewa 
tribe,  who  live  at  Nahma.  The  men  are  paid 
forty-five  cents  an  hour  for  this  work.  The 
Indian  village  is  ruled  over  by  Chief  Kissis, 
a  venerable  red  man  of  eighty-four  years. 

The  residents  of  Nahma,  instead  of  finding 
life  lonely  and  irksome,  have  many  amuse- 
ments, and  are  a  happy  lot.  They  have  lite- 
rary and  dancino-  clubs,  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, snowshoeing  and  tobogganing  during 
the  winter,  while  in  the  summer  recreation  is 
found  in  baseball  and  boating  and  picnic 
parties. 

The  government  of  the  village  is  model. 
There  is  only  one  saloon  allowed  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Nahma,  and  it  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  lumber  company.  Gambling  is  strictly 
forbidden.  The  saloon  closes  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night  and  does  not  open  until  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  All  electric  lights  in  the  town 
are  extinguished  at  nine-thirty  o'clock,  and, 
except  when  some  sort  of  an  entertainment 
is  going  on,  the  community  retires  at  a  health- 
ful hour.  There  is  one  physician  in  town,  a 
man  of  unusual  ability,  and  he  is  paid  for  his 
services  on  the  assessment  plan. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Bay  de  Noquet 
Lumber  Company  has  timber  at  the  present 
time  sufficient  to  supply  its  mills  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  J.  C.  Brooks,  the  president, 
is  located  at  Chicago,  but  makes  frequent 
trips  to  Nahma  and  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  town. 
George  J.  Farmsworth,  the  vice-president,  is 
the  resident  manager. 
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AND  THE  PRESS 


Forestry  matters  were  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Michigan  Press  Association,  held  at  Traverse 
City,  and  Perry  F.  Powers,  of  Cadillac,  former 
auditor  general;  E.  L.  Sprague  and  .T.  T. 
Bates,  of  Traverse  City,  were  among  the 
speakers.  Mr.  Powers  stated  that  while  he 
was  friendly  to  the  reforestation  movement 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  state  should  make 
any  radical  departure  from  its  present  method 
of  dealing  with  its  lands. 

The  attention  of  Charles  W.  Garlield,  presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission, 
was  called  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Powers, 
and  he  replied: 

"Really,  I  can't  see  how  men  can  commend 
the  state  forestry  movement  and  at  the  same 
time  approve  of  the  present  method,  or  lack 
of  method,  in  handling  the  state  lands  Under 
the  present  plan  there  is  no  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  holdings,  and  the  returns  are 
.largely  inadequate  as.' compared  with  the  ex- 
pense of  the  proceedings.. 

"To  illustrate  this  point :  The  reports  show 
that  since  the  present  law  went  into  effect, 
providing  for  deedirtg  to  the  state  of  delin- 
quent tax  lan^s.  arid  their  sale  by  the.  land 
commissioner,  i  there  has  been  disposed  of 
782,721  acres,  and  the  arrfount  received  there- 
for is  $860,340,  or  a  little-  over  a  dollar  an 
acre.  Now,  with  no  material  reduction  ;iti 
the  general  volume  of  these  lands  in  the  hands 
of  the  state,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  good  business  policy,  for  under  state 
authority  certain  of  these  lands  are  being  re- 
forested in  a  very  economical  manner,  and 
still  the  cost  is  something  over  $6  an  acre 
to  start  the  young  forest  on  its  way. 

"The  objection  to  reforestation  of  lands  in 
any  locality  because  it  may  injure  for  the 
time  being  the  present  farm  holdings  in  the 
vicinity  is  unworthy  of  consideration  as  an 
argument.  In  any  plan  of  timber  growing  on 
a  large  scale  somebody  will  be  injured  for  a 
time.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  street  or  drain,  or  a  thousand  other 
public  utilities.  Michigan  is  looking  out  for 
all  its  people  in  adopting  its  land  and  forest 
policy.  I  must  confess  that  it  is  rather  dis- 
heartening to  have  petty  selfish  interests  stand 
in  the  way  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  a 
general  plan  by  the  state  which  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  all  the  people. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  grave  injury 
has  been  done  to  Roscommon  county  from 
the  reforestation  policy;  but  Roscommon  has 
been  helped,  not  hurt — there's  no  question 
about  it.  Roscommon  has  already  been  ben- 
efited by  the  forest  reservations  far  more  than 
if  the  land  had  been  handled  in  any  other 
method  that  I  know  of.  If  the  legislature 
had  seen  fit  to  set  aside  twelve  townships 
in  western  Roscommon  and  southwestern 
Crawford  counties  when  the  plan  was  first 
broached  twenty-five  years  ago,  Roscommon 
today  would  be  worth  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  more  than  it  is,  and  the 
expense  of  reforestation  would  have  been  met 
entirely  by  revenue  from  these  lands.  The 
truth  of  the  statement  can  be  demonstrated 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  the  sooner 
the  state  enters  upon  some  definite  forest 
policy,  which  involves  a  clearly  defined  method 
of  handling  the  state  lands  in  a  business  way, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  whole  state,  and 
as  well  for  any  portion  of  the  state  taken 
for  forestry  purposes. 

'The  men  who  decry  any  change  in  the 
ways  of  handling  public  lands  would  do  well 
to  look  into  the  land  and  forestry  policies 
in  other  countries  and  note  the  effect  upon 
any  immediate  locality  of  giving  up  lands 
largely  to  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  timber. 
Unquestionably  large  areas  of  Michigan 
lands  will  produce  greater  wealth  in  given 
time  planted  to  trees  than  under  any  other 
method  of  treatment.  As  a  result  of  a  well 


thought  out  forest  .policy  there  are  many  lo- 
calities which  would  in  a  few  years  support  a 
considerable  population,  which  under  the  most 
approved  methods  of  agriculture  would  sup- 
port only  a  sparse  population,  and  that  in  a 
very  indifferent  way. 

"There  is  no  use  in  theorizing  about  the 
agricultural  value  of  these  lands.  We  only 
need  to  look  at  similar  lands  in  other  parts 
of  our  country  for  an  example  of  the  fu- 
tility of  using  them  for  farming  purposes. 
Similar  lands  near  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Charleston 
to  Boston,  where  there  is  evtry  advantage  of 
great  markets  to  assist  in  making  lands  profit- 
able, and  witli  hundreds  of  years  of  oppor- 
tunity these  lands  have  remained  practically 
abandoned.  On  the  other  hand,  lands  of  this 
character  in  Germany,  Austria,  France  and 
Switzerland,  which  have  been  managed  under 
a  national  system  of  forestry,  have  proved 
valuable  directly  to  the  people  engaged  in 
their  development,  and  of  immense  indirect 
value  by  furnishing  raw  material  for  great 
industries  that  otherwise  could  not  exist. 

"The  question  of  growing  timber  enough 
to  support  the  wood  working  industries  of 
Michigan  is  alone  of  tremendous  importance. 

"The  forestry  plan  is  ;i  business  proposi- 
tion, pure  "a-ncl  simple.  What  would  a  busi- 
ness jlfa.il  do  with  like  holdings?  He  would 
sorj  his  lands,  and  he  would  put  his  non- 
agricultural  lands  into  a  permanent  forest  re- 
serve. Most  of  the  lands  bought  of  the  state 
arc  bought  by  men  who  know  better  than 
ilu-  state  does  the  value  of  the  land,  or  rather 
the  value  of  the  growing  timber  on  the  land. 
The  state  is  not  in  a  position  at  present, 
with  its  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  own  prop- 
erty, to  make  proper  deals  in  its  real  estate. 
It  ought  not  to  have  any  right  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  scheming  buyers  any  longer,  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  people. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  that  any  land 
with  the  present  prices  for  forest  products 
is  worth  $5  per  acre  for  the  purpose  of  grow- 
ing trees.  If  by  placing  this  minimum  price 
on  state  lands  it  will  prevent  their  whole- 
sale purchase  for  the  purpose  of  skinning  the 
timber  off,  with  a  result  that  a  majority  of 
the  descriptions  are  returned  to  the  state  with 
all  the  value  taken  out  of  them  as  far  as 
timber  growth  is  concerned,  the  plan  will  have 
immediate  and  lasting  effect  for  the  good 
of  all." 

BIG    MONEY    IN    HEMLOCK    BARK. 

The  shipments  of  timber  cut  during  the  past 
winter  in  the  territory  between  Negaunee  and 
Escanaba  will  be  wound  up  within  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  operator's  have  had  a  fairly 
god  season,  but  are  later  than  usual  in  clean- 
ing up  their  winter's  cut,  as  there  was  a 
car  shortage  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season. 

As  soon  as  the  swamps  and  roads  dry  up 
most  of  the  operators  below  Negaunee  will 
have  as  many  men  at  work  as  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  season,  as  the  de- 
mand for  hemlock  bark  and  cedar  poles  was 
never  better.  The  tannery  at  Kenosha,  Wis., 
is  now  paying  $8.75  per  cord  for  bark,  this 
being  an  advance  of  seventy-five  cents  over 
last  season.  The  prices  offered  for  cedar  poles 
and  ties  are  also  larger  than  ever  before.  Tho 
operators  can  make  good  money  on  their  bark. 

A  logging  operator  says  that  at  $8.75  per 
cord  the  jobbers  should  clean  up  from  $2  to 
$2.50  per  cord  on  their  output  of  hemlock 
bark,  and  still  have  their  timber  left.  He 
says  that  there  will  be  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  more  men  working  on  the  bark 
contracts  this  summer  than  during  any  previ- 
ous season,  and  that  the  cutting  of  timber 
for  winter  delivery  will  start  earlier  than  usual 
next  fall. 

From  present  indications  there  will  be  big 
money  to  be  made  in  logging  the  coming'  year, 
is  the  prices  are  gradually  climbing  up.  The 
increase  last  year,  according  to  a  Negaunee 
timber  man,  on  the  prices  of  timber  of  all 


kinds  was  about. 30  per  cent,  and  the  advance 
this  year  will  be  at  least  20  per  cent,  if  not 
more.  While  operating  expenses  have  also 
increased,  the  advance  has  not  been  as  large 
as  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  timber. 


MICHIGAN'S  TIMBER  PRODUCTS. 

The  director  of  the  census  announces  the 
following  preliminary  report  on  the  produc- 
tion of  lumber,  lath  and  shingles  in  Michigan 
for  the  calenedar  year  ending  December  31, 
1906.  Statistics  concerning  the  production  of 
lumber  and  timber  products  have  heretofore 
been  collected  in  connection  with  the  decennial 
and  quinquennial  censuses  of  manufactures. 
To  satisfy  the  urgent  demand  for  more  fre- 
quent information  relating  to  these  important 
products,  the  Forest  Service,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  collected  statistics  per- 
taining to  the  production  of  1905.  The  total 
cut  of  lumber  in  1906  was  2,094,279,000  feet, 
as  against  1,719,687,000  feet  in  1905.  The  pro- 
duction of  lath  in  1906  was  317,395,000,  com- 
pared with  221,386,000  the  previous  year  and 
of  shingles  915,153,000  for  1906,  as  against  875,- 
051,000  in  1905. 


ROOSEVELT'S     GREATEST     POLICY. 

In  resisting  the  limitless  greed  of  the  land 
grabbers  and  squaters,  in  working  powerfully 
to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  the  property  of 
the  property  of  the  United  State,  in  safe- 
guarding as  far  as  possible  for  future  use 
the  timber  lands  and  fuel  lands  still  owned 
by  the  government,  President  Roosevelt  is 
doing  only  his  duty — the  first  and  most  ob- 
vious duty  of  his  office  as  national  custodian. 

The  President's  perception  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  question,  surpassing  in  importance 
every  other  enterprise  that  has  engaged  his 
attention,  was  clearly  declared  in  one  of  his 
two  speeches  at  Jamestown  on  Monday.  He 
marshalled  in  orderly  array  the  kindred  prob- 
lems, the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands,  the 
nreservation  of  the  waters  which  head  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  so  as  to  make  them  of  most 
use  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  utilization  of 
the  inland  waterways  as  channels  of  traffic  and 
the  protection  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
public  lands  from  fraud,  waste  and  encroach- 
ment; and  then,  in  this  striking  tashion,  he 
went  on  to  present  them  thus  correlated  as  a 
single  problem: 

"They  are  connected  together  into  one  great 
fundamental  problem — that  of  the  conservation 
of  all  our  natural  resources.  Upon  the  wise 
solution  of  this  much  of  our  future  obviously 
depends.  Even  such  questions  as  the  regula- 
tion of  railway  rates  and  the  control  of  cor- 
porations '  are  in  reality  subsidiary  to  the 
primal  problem  of  the  preservation  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people  of  the  resources 
that  nature  has  given  us.  If  we  fail  to  solve 
this  problem  no  skill  in  solving  the  others  will 
in  the  end  avail  us  very  greatly." 

No  truer  generalization  was  ever  drawn,  nor 
was  any  great  task  ever  described  that  is 
worthier  of  the  energies  of  a  statesman.  The 
position  of  the  President  is  unassailable.  The 
people  are  with  him  and  will  be  with  him  to 
the  end  in  the  execution  of  hfs  policy  oT  de- 
fending and  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage 
that  which  is  the  nation's  own. — New  York 
Sun. 


FEEDING   TREE   TRUNKS. 

Mr.  Simon,  owner  of  an  estate  at  Allaire, 
Morbihan,  France,  having  proved  that  the 
death  of  numerous  apple  trees  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  affection  of  the  rootlets,  render- 
ing them  unable  to  draw  from  the  ground 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
tree,  conceived  the  idea  of  artificial  nutri- 
tion by  injecting  directly  into  the  trunk  a 
liquid  that  might  replace  the  sap. 

The  results  were  very  satisfactory,  and 
other  trees,  and  even  cabbages,  cauliflower 
and  potatoes,  have  been  similarly  treated. 
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Forest  regulating  the  flow  of  stream  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains.  The 
leaves  and  branches  above  break  the  force  of  the  rain  drops;  the  shrubs,  ferns  and 
humus  below  catch  the  water  and  pass  it  slowly  down  and  into  the  soil  and  rock 
crevices,  and  from  this  great  natural  reservoir,  weeks  or  even  months  later,  this  water 
emerges  in  the  numberless  springs  about  the  lower  mountain  slopes  and  feeds  the 
rivers  that  cross  the  hill  country  below. — (Courtesy  of  American  Forestry  Association.) 
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FOREST  RESERVES 

IN  THE  WEST 


Forest  reserves  in  the  west  have  been  in- 
creasing with  such  rapidity  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Roosevelt  that  a  storm 
of  criticism  has  come  from  western  senators 
and  lumber  interests  and  in  th--  main  has  cen- 
tered about  the  head  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  the 
chief  forester.  It  is  to  him  more  than  to  any 
one  man  in  the  United  States  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  service  is  due,  although 
without  the  support  at  every  step  of  President 
Roosevelt  his  hands  would  have  been  tied. 
Beginning  as  an  unimportant  bureau  in  the 
department  of  agriculture,  the  forest  service 
has  now  come  to  have  an  entity  of  its  own 
and  broad  powers  over  selected  portions  of 
the  public  lands.  In  the  closing  days  of  con- 
gress, easterners  who  have  in  the  past  given 
comparatively  little  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  far  west  were  considerably  surprised  at 
the  concerted  attack  made  by  several  western 
senators  on  the  forest  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Misconception  of  the  actual  purpose  and 
probable  results  of  the  forest  service  policy 
and  opposition  to  the  general  public  lands 
policy  urged  by  the  president  are  the  two 
main  causes  for  the  hostility  of  the  forest 
service.  For  reasons  allied  to  this  wave  of 
criticism  and  also  because  the  name  was  a 
misnomer  the  designation  "National  Forest'' 
has  been  substituted  for  "Forest  Reserve." 

In  his  successive  messages  to  congress  the 
president  has  discussed  public  land  questions 
in  a  way  that  aroused  the  general  feeling  of 
alarm  among  certain  interests  in  the  west. 
Naturally  the  interests  which  have  found  their 
profit  in  fraudulent  operations  under  the  pres- 
ent laws — land  grabbers,  timber  grabbers  and 
range  fencers — were  not  likely  to  '  favor  the 
changes  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  their  oper- 
ations. It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  desire  for  illicit  gain  is  the 
motive  which  actuates  all  of  the  western 
people  who  have  not  been  willing  to  follow 
the  president's  lead. 

The  whole  tendency  of  things  in  the  west 
tends  to  promote  recklessness  in  the  use  of 
natural  resources,  and  to  cause  them  to  look 
with  leniency  on  questionable  methods  of  ac- 
quiring title  to  property  from  the  public  do- 
main. The  people  are  too  new  to  the  region, 
too  unattached,  too  hustling,  to  give  great 
thought  to  the  distant  future.  Boom  develop- 
ment is  far  too  much  the  ideal  for  which  most 
people  are  working.  The  distinction  between 
exploitation  and  real  upbuilding  is  that  be- 
tween the  man  who  develops  the  country  and 
the  man  wrto  skins  the  land.  This  is  the  ad- 
ministration argument  in  support  of  its  forest 
policy: 

The  national  forests  are  undeveloped  prop- 
erties. They  contain  resources  basic  to  the 
industrial  life  of  the  several  western  states, 
so  that  their  wise  conservatism  is  essential  to 
the  permanent  welfare  of  these  states.  But, 
to  make  them  useful,  large  capital  expendi- 
tures are  necessary.  Even  to  protect  them 
properly  calls  for  a  far  greater  sum  than  con- 
gress would  be  likely  to  vote.  Nor  would  it 
be  just  for  congress  to  take  from  the  na- 
tional treasury  this  money  which  would  be 
expended  for  local  benefits,  when  the  money 
can  be  raised  perfectly  well  by  a  moderate 
charge  upon  the  users  of  the  national  forests 
for  valuable  privileges  or  materials.  The  only 
way  to  find  the  means  for  developing  the  na- 
tional forests  at  the  present  time  as  they 
should  be  developed  lies  in  securing  a  revenue 
from  them. 

The  area  of  the  national  forests  in  1891  was 
2,437,120  acres.  This  has  increased  steadily, 
except  during  the  period  from  1893  to  I  six; 
inclusive,  until  today  the  acreage  of  the  na- 
tional forests  is  148,281,230.  On  February  1, 
1907,  there  were  136  forest  reserves  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  acreage  of  123  - 
S50,161. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  congress  before  ad- 


journment was  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the 
creation  of  forest  reserves  except  by  congress 
in  the  six  states  of  Washington,  Oregon.  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  The  ef- 
fect of  tliis  act  \\oulcl  have  been  to  delay  the 
extension  of  national  forests  in  these  states 
had  not  the  president,  as  soon  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  purpose  of  cnngn-.ss,  rendered 
the  legislative  will  practically  void  by  adding 
seventeen  million  acres  to  the  national  forest 
area  in  those  stales  by  executive  order.  This 
great  acreage  is  divided  into  thirty-two  sep- 
arate reserves  or  forests. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  remaining 
public  Innd — though  probably  not  a  very  small 
proportion — is  suitable  for  national  forest  pur- 
poses, because  no  satisfactory  examinations 
have  been  made  of  this  land  to  determine  its 
best  use.  Instead  of  answering  this  question 
the  following  statement  comparing  the  stunip- 
age  of  the  national  forest  with  the  stumpage 
of  the  western  states  is  of  interest. 

The  estimated  stumpage  of  the  national 
forest  is  330,000,000,000  feet.  An  estimate  of 
t'-->  western  states,  which  includes  only  some 
of  the  states  for  certain  species,  and  omits 
several  species,  gives  800,000,000,000  feet  as 
the  total  stumpage  of  the  region.  Probably 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  timber  of  the  states 
in  which  they  are  located  is  included  in  the 
national  forests. 

The  only  lands  among  the  national  forests 
which  have  been  thrown  open  to  settlement 
are  those  which  were  restored  to  the  public 
domain  March  Hi  Just.  This' was  not  forest 
land,  but  a  part  of  it  was  intended  to  be  used 
for  experiments  in  forest  planting.  It  was 
restored  because  agriculture  on  part  of  the 
prea  had  become  possible  by  means  of  the 
Campbell' system  of  dry  farming. 

Lands  temporarily  withdrawn  from  entry, 
comprising  550,400  acres  in  Colorado  and 
370,000  in  Washington,  were  released  this 
month.  Xo  other  areas  .of  importance  have 
recently  been  released,  tfiough  it  is  the  active 
policy  of  the  forest  service  to  withhold  no 
land  more  important  for  other  purposes  than 
for  forest  growth. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Har- 
rison 13,410.710  acres  were  added  to  the  forest 
reserve;  under  President  Cleveland  the  total 
became  25,686.330,  and  under  President  Roose- 
velt the  total  is  56,876,934.  The  following 
shows  the  growth  in  area  of  the  national  for- 
ests from  1891  to  the  present  time:  The  growth 
in  the  area  of  the  national  forests  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  in  1891  the  total  acreage  amount- 
ed to  2,437,120;  this  was  increased  to  17,928,- 
070  in  1893;  in  1906  it  had  grown  to  127.104.- 
371,  and  on  March  15  of  this  year  the  total 
acreage  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  lis.- 
:?*l,230.  In  area  the  reserves  were  increased 
during  the  fiscal  year  1905-6  from  85,693,422  to 
106,999,13s  acres.  In  revenue  they  brought  in 
?767,219.96,  as  against  $60.142.62  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  timber  sales  there  were  dis- 
posed of  for  immediate  or  early  removal  near- 
ly-300,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  at  stump-" 
age  price  ranging  up  to  $4" per  thousand  (he- 
sides  other  material  to  a  large  value),  as 
against  96.060,258  board  feet,  with  a  maximum 
price  of  $2.50  per  thousand  in  1M-I-5  and  69,- 
257,710  board  feet  in  1903-4.  The  a.m. unit  of 
free-use  permits  granted  in  the  same  years  also 
showed  progressive  increase.  In  the  year 
1904-5  the  reserves  were  under  forest  service 
control  only  after  February  1. 

Local  sentiment  has  sometimes  been  un- 
favorable to  the  creation  'of  reserves  before 
their  effect  upon  the  public  welfare  was  under- 
stood; but  opposition  has  always  dissolved 
under  the  test  of  actual  experience.  The  re- 
serves do  not  withhold  land  from  agricultural 
use.  Though  they  were  made  from  the  most 
rugged  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  west  and 
were  intended  to  include  only  land  unsuited 
for  agriculture.  By  the  act  of  June  11,  llKKi, 
the  right  is  given  settlers  to  homestead  within 
the  reserves  wherever  strips  and  patches  of 
tillable  land  can  be  found.  At  the  same  time, 
through  their  water-conserving  power,  these 
forests  fix  in  regions  of  scanty  rainfall  the 


amount  of  land  which  can  be  brought  under 
the  plow,  since  at  best  much  otherwise  fertile 
land  must  go  uncultivated  for  want  of  water. 
Without  forest  preservation  much  of  the  land 
now  under  irrigation  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned again  to  the  desert. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  forest  service  to 
make  money  out  of  the  reserves  for  the  gov- 
ernment. They  are  administered  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  private  estate  is  administered 
by  an  executor;  to  make  ,t  pay  the  greatest 
returns  to  the  beneficiaries,  in  this  case  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  By  an  act  of 
congress  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  ihe  national  forests  are  made  over  to  the 
several  states  in  which  the  reserves  are  situ- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  which 
would  otherwise  receive  no  revenue  from  a 
part  of  their  area.  This  redressed  a  real 
grievance.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped,  the  coun- 
ties affected  will  find  themselves  far  better  off 
than  they  would  have  been  without  the  re- 
serves, for,  it  is  argued,  private  ownership  fol- 
lowed by  exploitation  would  have  destroyed 
the  sources  of  revenue  by  leaving  little  or 
nothing  of  permanent  taxable  value. 

On  the  floor  of  the  senate  opponents  of  Mr. 
Pinchot's  forest  policy  conceded  that  he  had 
won  over  the  stock  men  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, and  Mr.  Wilson,  secretary  of  agriculture, 
approves  Mr.  Pinchot's  policy  in  these  words: 
"I  wish  to  commend  the  heartiness  and  good 
spirit  with  which  the  asociations  of  western 
stock  men  have  co-operated  in  our  efforts  to 
enforce  fair  and  just  measures  for  the  regula- 
tion of  grazing  in  the  interest  of  all  users  of 
the  forests,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
to  whom  these  forests  belong.  The  charge 
of  grazing  fee,  made  for  the  first  time  during 
the  last  year,  though  reasonable  in  view  of 
the  advantages  of  grazing  regulation  to  the 
stockmen  and  the  cost  of  reserve  administra- 
tion to  the  government,  and  justly  due  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  cause  dissatisfaction  and  friction. 
On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  reasons  for 
the  charge  and  the  method  in  which  it  would 
be  applied  had  been  explained,  it  was  gener- 
ally approved  and  paid  willingly  and  promptly. 
It  was  followed  by  no  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  stock  grazed  in  the  reserves.  In  some 
cases  the  associations  of  stockmen  have  vol- 
untarily aided  the  service  in  settling  local  dif- 
ficulties. Their  whole  conduct  has  shown  re- 
markable moderation,  far-sightedness  and 
readiness  to  recognize  and  accept  what  is  in 
the  permanent  interest  of  their  industry,  even 
though  it  involves  the  sacrifice  of  immediate 
personal  advantage." 


MINES  DEPEND  ON  LUMBER. 

The  Detroit  newspaper  correspondent  who 
says  that  the  mines  of  the  upper  peninsula 
are  not  worried  about  the  lack  of  timberj 
displays  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  conditions, 
here  and  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  cause  of' 
the  miners  that  is  incomprehensible.  It  takes! 
millions  of  feet  of  timber  to  support  the' 
iron  and  copper  mines  of  the  upper  penin- 
sula. That  timber  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  men  working  in  tne 
mines.  Securing  that  supply  has  become  a 
problem  of  greater  seriousness  as  the  years  i 
go  by.  Substitution  for  the  timber  in  thei 
mines  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  probably 
never  will  be  found.  When  the  time  comes 
that  our  mines  cannot  obtain  timber,  the 
mines  will  have  to  go  out  of  business,  and 
the  state  of  Michigan  will  be  shy  a  revenue 
source  that  goes  a  long  ways  toward  paying! 
for  the  amusement  of  legislators  at  Lansing. 
— Houghton  Mining  Gazette. 

MONEY     IN     TREES. 

There  was  hauled  recently  from  the  Lev! 
'•'lewelling  farm,  just  south  of  Indian  lake, 
Cass  county,  the  logs  from  a  dozen  red  oak 
trees  for  which  Mr.  Flewelling  received  $250. 
It  is  said  there  is  an  oak  tree  on  the  W.  H. 
McCoy  farm,  in  the  center  of  Pokagon  town-t 
ship,  Cass  county,  for  which  $80  has  been, 
offered. 
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MICHIGAN'S  HARDWOOD  FORESTS 


igan  received  much  attention.  It  is  true  small 
quantities  of  some  of  the  most  desirable  kinds, 
such  as  oak,  ash  and  basswood  were  manu- 
factured, but  pine  was  king  for  fifty  years,  and 
to  the  manufacture  of  that  commodity  the 
ambition  and  energy  of  the  lumbermen  were 
directed.  With  the  decadence  of  the  pine,  at- 
tention was  turned  to  hardwood  and  its  uses 
as  a  substitute  for  pine  became  more  general. 
Of  late  years  the  high  price  of  pine  has  stimu- 
lated the  production  of  hardwood;  and  at  the 
present  time  the  latter  has  developed  into  the 
chief  lumber  industry  in  Michigan.  This  is 
illustrated  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  there  were  no  less  than  82 
mills  on  the  Saginaw  river  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pine  solely,  while  today  there 
are  only  ten  mills  in  operation  and  but  one  of 
them  is  manufacturing  pine  exclusively. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hardwood  timber 
men  are  getting  more  money  now  for  their 
manufactured  product  than  did  the  pine  men 
for  their  output  in  the  palmy  days  when  white 
pine  was  king.  This  is  doubtless  correct,  for 
during  a  long  series  of  years  pine  lumber  was 
cheap.  White  pine  lumber  has  been  sold  on 
this  river  at  $4,  $6,  $10  and  $12,  the  latter  for 
the  manufacture  of  hardwood  lumber  in  Mich- 
It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
clear  stuff  that  would  bring  $80  a  thousand 
today  piled  in  any  yard  in  Bay  City,  and  mill 
culls  that  would  bring  $20  to  $23  quick  today 
have  been  even  refused  for  the  saw  mill,  while 
for  years  they  sold  at  $4  and  $0.  In  fact  those 
mill  culls  were  better  than  the  average  box 
lumber  put  on  the  market  today.  Lumber 
prices  for  hardwood  are  good  and  the  trade  is 
in  fine  form.  Last  year  there  was  manufac- 
tured on  the  Saginaw  river,  the  Lake  Huron 
shore,  Detroit  &  Mackinac  railway  line  and 
the  Mackinaw  division  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral and  scattering  mills,  practically  covering 
what  is  designated  Eastern  Michigan  north  of 
Bay  City  to  the  Straits,  146,469,588  feet  of 
hardwood  lumber.  There  was  51,140,000  feet 
manufactured  at  Cadillac  and  37,881,000  feet 
manufactured  at  Boyne  City. 

The  hardwood  resources,  are  large.  The 
two  firms  of  The  Kneeland-Bigelow  Company 
and  Kneeland,  Buell  &  Bigelow  Company 
have  enough  hardwood  timber,  should  they 
purchase  no  more,  to  keep  their  Bay  City 
mills  humming  twenty  years,  and  they  are  in 
the  market  for  more.  W.  D.  Young  &  Co., 
and  people  associated  with  them  at  Bay  City, 
have  a  stock  of  nearly  200,000,000  feet;  the 
Bliss  &  Van  Auken  mill  at  Saginaw  is  as- 
sured of  a  stock  of  10,000,000  feet  annually 
for  ten  years,  and  the  other  mills  of  this  river 
will  have  enough  logs  to  keep  them  sawing 
many  years. 

The  new  Richardson  Lumber  Company  mill 
now  being  erected  at  Bay  City,  and  which 
will  begin  operations  the  coming  fall,  has  a 
twenty  year  cut  of  hardwo'od  timber  in  sight. 
The  Batchelor  Timber  Company  at  West 
Branch  has  12,000,000  feet  a  year  stock  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  Sailing,  Hanson  Co. 
of  Grayling,  the  Johannesburg  Company  at 
Johannesburg,  and  the  Michaelson  &  Hanson 
plant  at  Lewiston  all  have  twenty  or  more 
years'  stock.  There  is  nearly  100,000  acres  of 
hardwood  timber  tributary  to  Boyne  City,  and 
the  Ward  estate  own  five  hundred  million  or 
more  feet  of  hard  timber,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  will  come  to  Bay  City. 

At  Au  Sable  the  H.  M.  Loud's  Sons  Com- 
pany have  a  number  of  years'  supply  tributary 
to  their  mills  there  and  the  company  also  own 
many  thousand  acres  of  hardwood  timber  in 
Presque  Isle  not  yet  being  operated  in. 

At  Alpena  three  or  four  firms  ahve  exten- 
sive hardwood  timber  holdings  and  there  is  a 
world  of  hardwood  timber  north  of  Alpena, 
some  of  which  will  go  to  Cheboygan. — E.  D. 
Cowles. 


CREOSOTING    MINE    TIMBERS. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  loss  to  the 
mining  industry  of  the  United  States  is  found 


in  the  decay  of  the  props  used  to  support  the 
gangways  and  galleries  in  which  the  miners 
work.  This  loss  is  not  alone  a  financial  one, 
calculable  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  shown  _by 
the  frequent  reports  of  mine  disasters.  Mine 
owners,  fully  aware  of  the  loss  they  sustain, 
have  sought  a  means  by  which  damage  might 
be  lessened  or  averted.  Humanitarian  and  com- 
mercial reasons  alike  have  prompted  their  ef- 
forts. Since  mine  props  are  always  of  wood 
the  operators  finally  called  upon  the  United 
States  forest  service  for  help  in  solving  their 
difficulty. 

The  forest  service  immediately  started  the 
investigation  along  lines  that  it  had  proved  ef- 
fective in  the  preservation  of  railroad  ties. 
Proper  seasoning  and  preservative  treatment 
with  creosote  had,  on  an  average,  practically 
doubled  the  period  of  service  of  ties.  In 
other  words,  where  preservative  treatment 
was  used  it  had  cut  in  half  the  bills  for  the 
renewals.  Some  idea  of  the  saving  that  would 
be  effected  if  all  ties  were  treated  may  be 
gained  from  the  knowledge  that  new  ties  an- 
nually cost  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
more  than  $36,000,000. 

But  the  mine-prop  experiments  carried  the 
artificial  preservation  of  timbers  one  step  fur- 
ther; a  most  important  one  because  it  demon- 
strated that  the  preservation  could  be  had 
simply  and  inexpensively  and  at  such  great 
saving  over  former  methods  that  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  question  as  to  the  economy. 

Timber  used  in  the  upper  peninsula  iron 
mines  is  now  beginning  to  receive  this  creo- 
sote treatment.  Various  processes  have  been 
tried,  including  complicated  devices  for  forc- 
ing the  creosote  into  the  wood  by  steam 
pressure.  Later  it  was  found  that  several  coats 
of  hot  creosote  painted  on  with  a  brush  se- 
cured a  good  peneration. 

Finally  the  open  tank  treatment  was  tried 
for  short  timber.  This  has  proved  successful 
beyond  the  highest  hopes  of  those  who  pro- 
posed it.  At  first  a  vertical  tank  was  used 
with  a  steam  coil  at  the  base  protected  by  a 
false  bottom  above  it.  Practically  complete 
penetration  of  the  props  can  be  secured  in  this 
way  by  immersion  in  hot  creosote,  with  no 
cost  other  than  in  the  material  used,  save  a 
slight  cost  of  handling.  The  apparatus  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  can  be  made  of  any  old 
boiler  or  tank  that  is  watertight  and  long 
enough,  vertically,  to  immerse  a  ten-foot  4og. 
Going  even  further  it  is  practically  assured 
th-U  sufficient  penetration  of  creosote  can  be 
obtained  in  an  ordinary  horizontal  rectan- 
gular tank  or  trough  made  of  wood.  To  obtain 
best  results  the  timber  to  be  treated  must 
be  stripped  of  its  bark  and  seasoned.  Since 
both  these  operations  are  in  themselves  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  the  prop  the 
work  and  time  expended  upon  them  are  riot 
by  any  means  lost.  Although  the  open  tank 
treatment  is  an  assured  success  much  remains 
to  be  learned  as  to  details,  such  as  the  mini- 
mum time  required  under  different  methods 
to  insure  the  necessary •  penetration  without 
the  use  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  oil  and 
the  best  shape  for  the  treating  tank. 

ST.   JOE    LONGEST    RIVER. 

The  St.  Joseph  is  the  largest  river  in  the 
state,  being  175  miles  long.  Its  width  varies 
for  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  from  300  to  400 
feet.  It  rises  in  a  small  lake  called  Baw  Beese, 
in  Hillsdale  county,  runs  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  into  Calhoun  county,  thence  south 
westerly  through  St.  Joseph  county  to  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  where  it  bends  to  the  northward 
and  continues  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
its  mouth  at  St.  Joseph.  The  length  of  the 
river  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  state 
line  to  its  mouth  is  55  miles.  Its  high  and  pic- 
turesque bluffs,  often  crowned  with  lofty  trees, 
its  numerous  islands,  its  graceful  curves  and 
meanderings,  and  its  rapid  current  moving  un- 
ceasingly to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  great  lake,  combine  to  render  the  St.  Jo- 
seph a  most  romantic  and  beautiful  stream,  al- 
ways presenting  a  charming  landscape  to  the 
eye  of  the  artist. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Detroit.  

BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit.   


COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
st.,  Cincinnati,  Q. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business ;  we  furnish  everything  necessary ;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured: 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  .shire  st.,  Boston. 


Real  Estate. 


GENTLEMAN'S  country  home  of  near  30  acres 
in  Bloomfield  hills,  on  Orchard  Lake  gravel 
road,  near  Pontiac;  10  minutes'  walk  to  electric 
cars  to  Detroit;  solid  brick,  12  rooms,  with 
every  modern,  up-to-date  city  convenience;  can 
be  occupied  winter  and  summer;  on  high  ele- 
vation ;  splendid  drainage ;  close  to  bank  of 
beautiful  lake;  orchard,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  in 
season;  other  buildings;  a  delightful,  restful 
and  retired  home  to  one  able  to  buy  such  a 
home.  Price  $16,000.  HOOD,  27  and  28  Cleland 
bldg.,  Detroit. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  -On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  \l/2  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  of  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


Agents  Wanted. 


A  GOOD  subscription  agent  wanted  in  every  town 
in  Michigan  for  the  State  Review.  Liberal 
commission..  State  Review,  1406  Majestic 
bldg.,  Detroit. 


16  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


M  ichigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  SECRETARY, 

615  Stevens  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 

_  190_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iitdjigan  iSoafc  ilatoa  A0B0rtatum 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Residence  Address 


Occupation  __  Business  Address 

Recommended    by  _  _          Town  _ 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00.  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Entered    as    second-class    matter  Api-il  27.  1907,  at  the  Pest  Office  at  Petroit.  Michigan,    under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,   1879. 


A   Hardwood   Forest,   Showing   Good   Specimens   of   Yellow    Poplar. 
(Courtesy   of    Forestry   and    Irrigation.) 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Michigan 


Roads  «*  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing:  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 


DETROIT.  MICHIQAN,  JULY,  1907. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President ;  C.   C.   Rosenbury,  Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.   Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

Alpena  County — George  W.  Stovel,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Denomic,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William  Houser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 

Chippewn  County — Henry  A.  Osborn, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilio  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
canaba. 

Dickinson  County — William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cundy,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Gladwin  County — William  H.  McCulloch, 
Gladwin  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCracken,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onwcllcr,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1. 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County— J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska;  Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  Kalkaska. 

Luce  County — M.  E.  Beurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvie, 
Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County — Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominee  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
Tninee;  Charles  Kinsella,  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  Ryerson,  Holton;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 

Wayne  County — Cassius  R.  Benton,  North- 
ville;  Henry  Ford,  Detroit;  Edward  N.  Hines, 
Detroit. 

MASON  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Road  Commissioners  Harding  and  Jamison. 
of  Mason  county,  are  busy  these  days  looking 
after  the  construction  of  highways  in  various 
parts  of  that  county.  The  building  and  repair- 
ing of  the  permanent  roads  is  occupying  atten- 
tion in  three  places  chiefly.  From  the  south  end 
of  the  state  road  bridge  the  road  up  as  far  as 
the  Marchido  corners  is  being  rebuilt.  One- 
half  mile  of- new  road  north  of  Scottville  is  be- 
ing constructed  which  will  extend  the  stone 
road  as  far  as  Tom  Barnes'  place.  A  gravel 
road  is  being  constructed  on  the  Amber  and 
Victory  road  near  the  North  Amber  school. 


GOOD  ROADS  CRUSADE. 

The  good  roads  movement  is  spreading  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  Already  the 
county  roads  system  has  been  adopted  by  Mar- 
quette, Alger,  Dickinson  and  Menominee 
counties,  in  all  of  which  highway  construction 
has  been  put  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  its  exten- 
sion to  other  districts  is  contemplated  shortly. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  expended 
this  year  under  competent  engineering  direc- 
tion and  the  stimulus  of  the  reward  paid  by  the 
state  for  roads  built  in  accordance  with  the 
slate  specifications.  There  are  isolated  cases  of 
townships,  which,  too.  are  going  after  the  state 
bounty,  independent  of  the  action  of  the  county 
boards.  McMillan  township,  comprising  consid- 
erable territory  from  the  Village  of  Newberry, 
Luce  county,  is  the  latest  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion and  purchase  has  been  made  of  a  gravel 
pit  and  a  rock  crusher.  McMillan  raises  more 
highway  money  tlian  all  the  other  townships 
in  the  county  combined,  yet.  asserts  the  New- 
berry  News,  it  has  fewer  miles  of  good  roads  to 
show  for  the  expenditure  than  any  of  them. 
Under  the  slip-shod  policy  heretofore  in  vogue 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  squandered  an- 
nually in  patching  up  highways-,  with  the  result 
that  each  succeeding  year  the  work  had  to  be 
done  over  again.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
at  least  $75,000  has  been  expended  upon  what 
is  known  as  the  Deer  Park  road,  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  have  macadamized  it  from -one  end  to 
tin-  other.  The  road  today  is  little  better  than 
a  trail  through  the  woods. 


IDEAL  ROADS. 

"The  problem  confronting  the  state  highway 
commissioners  and  engineers  of  the  different 
states  today  is  how  we  are  going  to  build  state 
roads  so  that  they  will  stand  the  automobile 
traffic.  They  have  come  to  stay.  You  cannot 
stop  them.  The  power  being  wholly  on  the 
rear  wheels  it  grinds  up  the  top  of  the  road, 
sucking  it  up  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  the  wind 
blows  it  into  the  adjoining  field  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  farmer  thereby  losing  the  binder; 
tin-  stone  begins  to  travel  and  the  road  must 
be  repaved  at  once  in  order  to  save  it.  This  can 
be  overcome  by  using  cement  binder,  it  being 
so  much  stronger;  the  depth  of  the  road  can  be 
reduced  so  that  the  first  cost  will  not  be  much 
in  excess  of  the  present  method  of  building 
macadam  roads. 

If  a  steel  jacketed  shell  is  so  it  will  pierce 
the  armour  plate  of  a  war  ship,  we  must  build  a 
plate  that  the  bullet  will  not  penetrate  in  order 
to  save  our  ships,  and  it  is  the  same  with  good 
roads.  If  modern  conveyances  are  tearing 
roads  up  so  they  are  contiually  in  need  of  re- 
pairs, we  must  build  them  of  something  that 
will  stand  the  traffic  in  order  to  save  our  roads. 
Our  streets  are  of  the  same  width  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  Traffic  was  light  and  the  dirt 
road  was  good  enough,  but  traffic  has  increased 
500  per  cent.  Nothing  but  solid  rock,  or  the 
nearest  to  it,  will  stand  today.  By  using 
cement  of  the  best  quality  and  building  roads 
and  streets  of  concrete,  not  guaranteed,  but, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  an  engi- 
neer, holding  him  responsible,  I  believe  we 
shall  be  able  to  come  the  nearest  to  the  ideal 
road  that  has  ever  been  constructed." — Walter 
E.  Hassam,  Massachusetts  Highway  Commis- 


Buel  Township,  Sanilac  County,  tax-payers 
voted  down  a  proposition  to  bond  for  good 
roads.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  farmers  in 
that  township  are  not  more  wide  awake.  The 
expense  with  the  state  awards  and  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Michigan-  Sugar  Co.,  would  have 
been  very  light,  and  the  tax-payers  would 
scarcely  have  felt  it  to  any  extent.  It  may  be 
that  Buel  will  never  again  have  as  favorable  an 
opportunity  for  improving  its  highways. 


The  Hmighton  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
have  voted  $1,000  to  aid  in  building  good  roads 
in  the  Otter  Lake  district.  Otter  Lake  has 
about -the  worst  roads  in  Houghton  county. 
The  roads  in  the  territory  contiguous  to  the 
copper  mines  ought  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
State,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  trap  rock, 
which  can  be  had  for  the  hauling. 
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I F    YOU    WA  NT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 


~"\  Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 

Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co.,     -     Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER   1,    1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  1^  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  ll/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  \l/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  54 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/t 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  % 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward  $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
V/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957  + 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
y2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
5<+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  count}',  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580. 

194 — Paris  township.  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township.  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.02 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.004  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw  county,  .92  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $920. 

202 — Saginaw  county,  1.11  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw  county,  1.072  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw  county,  .995  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  */? 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

208 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  }/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton  township,  Muskegon  county, 
1.481  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw  county,  Y2  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $500. 

211 — Saginaw  county,  .523  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $523. 

212 — Verona  township,  Huron  county,  1.002 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $501. 

No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.   Reward.... $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward....  398 

No.  215.  Kinmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  805 

No.  216.     Menominee     Co..     1.03     miles 

macadam    road.    Reward....    1,030 
No.  217.     Saginaw   Co.,   .56   mile   macad- 
am   road.    Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford     Co., 
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No.  22i. 
No.  223. 
No.  224. 


No.  225. 

No.  226. 

No.  227. 

Bo.  228. 

No.  229. 

No.  230. 

HO.  231. 

No.  23T. 

No,  232. 

No.  233. 

No.  234. 

No.  235. 

No.  236. 


1.062  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward   

Coe   Tp.,    Isabella    Co.,    1   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 

Coe   Tp.,   Isabella   Co.,    1   mile 

gravel    road.      Reward 

South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  ]  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward   

South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward   

Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 

Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 

Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 

Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  1.27 
miles  gravel  road.  Reward.... 
Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  l/2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 

Lyons   Tp,   Ionia   Co.,   y2    mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 

Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502 
mile  gravel  road.  Reward 

Sand  Beach  Tp.,  Huron  Co., 
1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward. 
Bay  Co.,  .274  mile  macadam 

road.  Reward 

Bay  Co.,  24  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward     

Cheboygan  Co.,  .100  mile  "C" 
road.  Reward 

Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 
ir.lles  macadam  road..  Reward. 


531 
500 
500 

500 

530 
68 
191 
502 
635 
250 
250 
251 

1,064 

274 

750 

75 

1,004 


WAYNE  COUNTY  ROAD  MAKERS. 

Edward  N.  Hines,  John  S.  Ilaggerty  and 
\\  m.  Murdoch  have  been  appointed  members 
of  Wayne  county's  good  road  committee.  All 
.  three  are  energetic  and  enterprising  young 
men,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  good  roads. 
That  Wayne  county  roads  will  become  a  joy 
and  delight  to  farmers  and  others  who  travel 
over  them  is  assured  with  men  at  the  helm  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  work.  They  will  have  a 


Edward  N.  Hines. 

handsome  fund  to  back  them  as  well.  Mr. 
1  lines  is  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Road 
Makers'  Association.  He  is  also  the  head  of 
the  Speaker  Printing  Company,  of  Detroit.  He 
is  well  qualified  for. his  new  position,  as  are 
also  Messrs.  Haggerty  and  Murdoch.  Mr.  Hag- 


The  above  cut  is  taken  from  life.  Samantha 
"jest  had  to  hev  sum  flour,"  so  Darius  drove 
the  team  as  far  as  he  could  without  getting 
stalled,  and  then  took  a  bag  of  grist  on  his 
shoulder.  On  his  way  he  passes  the  shade- 
tree,  cider-jug  .convention,  which  has  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  road 
tax,  and  it  isn't  hard  to  judge  from  the  grim 


expression  on  his  face,  that  he's  saying  to  him- 
self: "Make  much  uv  it,  yer  time's  short.  Nexr 
year  ye'll  be  paying  taxes,  by  Jinks,  'stead  uv 
drawin'  pay  fer  takin'  vacation.  Earle's  fixed 
ye, -all  right.  Ye'll  keep  yer  plows  an'  yer  road 
machines  an'  yer  scrapers  in  yer  own  fence 
corners,  an'  set  under  yer  own  shade  trees,  at 
yer  own  expense,  not  mine,  by  jinks." 


gerty  is  a  brickmaker  and  Mr.  Murdoch  is  a 
farmer  who  has  had  experience  in  road  build- 
ing. 


The  Board  of  Wayne  County  Supervisors 
has  appropriated  for  road  improvements  as  fol- 
lows: 

Michigan  avenue,  running  through  the  town- 
ships of  Springwells,  Dearborn,  Nankin  and 
Canton,  $16,000. 

Grand  River  avenue,  through  the  townships 
of  Greenfield,  Redford,  Livonia  and  Northfield, 
$16,000. 

Fort  street,  through  Ecorse  township,  $10,- 
000. 

Gratiot  avenue,  to  Macomb  county  line,  $10,- 
000. 

Mt.  Elliot  road,  $8.000. 

River  road,  from  City  of  Wyandotte  to  Mon- 
roe county  line,  $5,000. 

EARLE'S  PLAN  BEARS  FRUIT. 

The  enthusiasm  of  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Earle,  of  Michigan,  for  convict  crushed 
trap  rock  has  already  borne  fruit,  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  has  taken  hold  of  the  matter. 
Not  that  the  commissioner  has  given  up  his 
plan  at  all;  on  the  contrary  he  is  positive  that 
tin-  legislature  of  1909  will  put  it  into  operation. 
However,  a  company  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Canada  to  be  known  as  the 
Georgian  Bay  Trap  Rock  Company,  with  offi- 
eea  in  Detroit.  It  has  purchased  the  quarry 
from  which  Cleveland  took  the  trap  rock  to 
surface  the  boulevard  in  that  city  some  seven 
years  ago,  and  the  quality  of  the  stone  speaks 
for  itself  when  it  is  known  that  no  repairs 
have  been  needed  on  this  boulevard  since  it 
was  surfaced.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  as  line 
trap  rock  as  was  ever  quarried.  This  corn- 
pan}-  is  in  shape  to  begin  shipping  stone,  or 
\  ill  be  very  soon,  and  it  is  understood  that  it 
expects  to  ship  to  Port  Huron,  Saginaw  and 
I'.ay  City  as  well  as  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Parks  and  Boulevards  of  Detroit,  and  the 
Wayne  County  Road  Commissioners. 

Officials   of  the   Duluth,  South   Shore   &  At- 


lantic Railway  Company  have  interested  them- 
selves, and  private  capital  is  forming  a  com- 
pany for  the  quarrying  and  crushing  of  trap- 
rock  for  the  surfacing  of  roads.  Their  quarry 
will  lie  located  some  little  distance  from  Mar- 
quettc  and  they  expect  to  be  in  active  opera- 
tion before  long.  Their  idea  is  to  have  a  load 
of  stone  for  cars  which  go  north  located  with 
coat  from  Bay  City  and  the  Saginaw  Valley, 
and  which  at  present  are  returned  empty.  This 
makes  the  coal  freight  proposition  an  expensive 
one,  and  it  is  believed  there  will  be  consider- 
able profit  at  both  ends  of  the  line  in  having 
the  trap  rock  crushed  to  ship  down  in  these  re- 
turning coal  cars. 


EDUCATE  ROAD  BUILDERS. 

The  office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United1 
States,  Department  of  Agriculture,  proposes  to 
inaugurate  a  campaign  of  education  on  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  roads,  through  the 
medium  of  the  newspapers.  Statistics  recently 
compiled  by  the  Washington  bureau  office  show- 
that  there  are  nearly  2,500,000- miles  of  public 
roads  in  this  country,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  which  are  improved.  Necessarily  it  will  be 
many  years  before  a  large  percentage  of  this 
great  mileage  will  be  improved  and  in  the 
meantime  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  make  the  best  possible  use  of  facilities  at 
hand.  An  expenditure  of  nearly  $80,000,000  per 
annum  is  being  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
these  roads,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  loss 
from  improper  methods  is  well  up  in  the  mil- 
lions. 

"There  arc  certain  principles  which  underlie 
the  art  of  road  building  and  maintenance,  and 
certain  methods  known  to  many  engineers  and 
road  builders  which  are  easily  understood  and 
as  easily  put  into  practice.  Unfortunately,  these 
simple  principles  and  methods  are  not  univer- 
sally known. 

Marquette  County  Road  Commissioners  have 
completed  plans  to  improve  all  of  the  highways 
in  that  county.  The  improvements  will  be  of 
a  permanent  character. 
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Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED  TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE  HENRY  IYIERDIAN   CO., 

43.44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


LEADING  GOOD 

ROADS  STATE 

Republished   by   Permission   of   Collier's 
Weekly. 

New  York  is  that  one  of  the  states  that  at 
the  present  moment  supplies  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  progress  of  the  good-roads 
movement.  Legislation  which  received  some 
finishing  touches  in  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  will  put  this  state  where  her 
rank  in  wealth  and  development  have  long  de- 
manded she  should  stand,  in  the  van  of  the 
road-building  states.  A  road-map  of  the  state 
was  submitted  for  approval  to  the  legisla- 
ture which  provides  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
building  some  seven  thousand  miles  of  first- 
class  macadam  road,  approximately  during  the 
next  ten  years,  by  expenditure  of  the  $50,000,- 
000  made  available  by  the  constitutional  am- 
endment voted  by  the  people  in  1905  authoriz- 
ing the  state  to  bond  itself  in  this  amount  for 
that  purpose.  The  map  was  submitted  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  amended  Higbie-Armstrong  act,  or, 
as  it  is  also  known,  Chapter  115  of  the  Laws 
of  1898.  Under  this  law  692  miles  of  such 
road  have  already  been  constructed.  The  act 
provides  that  the  town  pay  not  more  than  fif- 
teen per  cent,  the  county  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  and  the  state  the  balance  of  the 
cost  of  any  highway  petitioned  for  by  a  local- 
ity and  approved  by  the  State  Engineer  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county.  Only 
minor  modifications  in  the  plan  have  been 
made  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  bond  issue  is  that  the 
state  is  to  authorize  the  issue  of  bonds  which 
will  provide  funds  to  be  advanced  for  payment 
of  the  counties'  share  of  the  cost  of  the  work, 
which  the  counties  are  to  repay  to  the  state, 
having  a  term  of  years  in  which  to  do  so.  A 
slight  constitutional  defect  has  been  discov- 
ered in  this  provision,  but  it  is  presumed  that 
the  present  legislature  will  remedy  the  defect. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  of  highway  im- 
provement means  that  at  the  end  of  some  ten 
years,  as  a  cost  to  the  people  of  about  $5,000,- 
000  a  year,  the  state  of  New  York  will  have 
approximately  7,500  miles  of  country  roads  of 
the  highest  grade..  These  highways  will  be 
equitably  apportioned  among  the  counties. 
They  will  form  a  unified  system  of  great  ar- 
teries and  veins  of  traffic  traversing  the  state 
north,  south,  east,  and  vyest,  connecting  all  the 
principal  villages  and  cities  and  reaching  into 
its  remotest  corners.  There  are  in  the  state  a 
total  of  about  75,000  miles  of  public  highway, 
outside  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages. 
Hence  ten  per  cent  of  these  will  have  been  re- 
built in  the  near  future  by  this  one  act  of  state 
aid. 

No  More  "Working  Out  Road  Tax." 

The  wise  legislation  which  had  its  inception 
in  1898,  however,  provides  for  much  more  than 
this.  The  Higbie-Armstrong  act  is  supple- 
mented by  the  Fuller-Plank  act  of  that  year, 
familiarly  known  as  the  Money-System  act,  of 
a  type  generally  adopted  in  states  having  state 
aid  laws.  It  provides  that  to  every  town  which 
abandons  the  primitive  plan  by  which  every 
citizen  "works  out"  his  road  tax  with  pick  and 
shovel  or  team,  and  instead  raises  its  tax  in 


cash,  the  state  will  pay  a  sum  equal  to  one-half 
of  this  amount.  This  improved  system  has 
been  rapidly  adopted  by  the  towns,  so  that  533 
towns  now  care  for  their  roads  under  this  sys- 
tem against  399  which  do  not.  No  less  than  03 
towns  adopted  the  money  system  during  the 
past  year.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  state 
is  now  under  this  provision  is  graphically 
shown  on  the  Engineer's  map.  There  are  now 
under  it  fully  45.000  miles  of  road  out  of  the 
total  75,000  in  the  state.  The  roads  maintained 
under  this  act  are  to  be  those  not  improved 
under  the  Higbie-Armstrong  act.  They  will 
serve  as  the  capillary  net  of  feeders  to  the 
great  main  trunks  built  and  maintained  under 
that  law,  and  thus  complete  this  splendid  sys- 
tem of  state-improved  highways.  Nor  are  the 
roads  for  which  the  Higbie-Armstrong  act 
provides  by  any  means  the  only  "good"  roads. 
At  present,  exclusive  of  these,  there  arc  1,501 
miles  of  other  roads  surfaced  with  crushed 
stone  and  3,754  miles  surfaced  with  gravel,  or 
5,255  miles  of  road  falling  but  a  few  degrees 
short  of  the  Higbie-Armstrong  roads  in  ex- 
cellence. 

According  to  ex-State  Engineer  Van  Al- 
style,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  roads  im- 
proved under  state  aid  virtually  represent  the 
first-class  roads  in  the  state,  and  these  roads 
have  all  come  into  being  in  their  improved 
shape  since  1898.  That  in  itself  is  a  good 
showing  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
work  done  in  other  states.  But  the  present 
conditions  in  New  York  have  their  greatest 
significance  in  the  marked  acceleration  in  the 
progress  in  good  road  building  which  they  il- 
lustrate. Every  good  road  anywhere  in  the 
country  has  been  an  incentive  to  build  others 
like  it,  but  in  New  York  the  forward  stride 
shown  by  the  action  now  under  way  is  start- 
ling. 

And  the  people  of  this  state  are  getting 
roads  for  their  money  that  they  can  be  proud 
of.  The  roads  under  the  Higbie-Armstrong 
law  are  constructed  by  contract,  according  to 
the  best  of  engineering  knowledge,  under  su- 
pervision of  the  State  Engineer,  at  a  cost  av- 
eraging $8,000  per  mile.  How  expensive  some 
of  these  roads  can  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  West  Point-Cornwall  road,  in  Orange 
county,  where  2.47  miles  are  estimated  to  cost 
$225,000.  This  is  the  most  expensive  road 
planned  for.  Its  great  cost  is  due  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  much  rock  excavation.  In  general 
these  roads  are  about  as  expensive  as  those  of 
Massachusetts,  or  perhaps  a  little  less  so.  They 
are  hard,  firm,  smooth,  practically  waterproof, 
and  capable  of  bearing  the  heaviest  loaded 
farm  wagon.  They  average  in  total  width  of 
roadway  about  twenty-two  feet,  of  which  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  are  macadam,  the  crushed 
stone  having  a  depth  after  rolling  of  six 
inches.  Trap  rock,  limestone,  granitic  rock, 
and  field  stone  are  the  materials  used,  accord- 
ing to  locality.  They  are  equipped  with  guide- 
posts  with  metal  signs,  giving  distances.  At 
half-mile  intervals  are  signs  bearing  the  legend, 
embodying  a  roadmaker's  wisdom:  "Do  not 
drive  in  one  track..  Use  wide  tires." 

To  the  farmer  these  roads  mean  that  he  can 
drive  with  triple  the  load  that  his  horses  drew 
before,  and  that,  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
under  good  maintenance;  that  he  will  save  in 
wear  and  tear  and  time  two-thirds  the  cost 
of  his  wagon  transportation;  that  he  will  gain 


in  social  comforts,  in  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  in  ease  of  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  through  free  mail  delivery, 
and  in  other  ways  that  will  enhance  the  at- 
tractiveness and  opportunities  of  his  life.  To 
the  driver  of  horses  or  automobiles  for  pleas- 
ure they  will  mean  a  boon  that  should  add 
greatly  to  the  popularity  of  road  travel  in  the 
Empire  State.  Amendments  to  the  various 
laws  relating  to  highways  have  given  to  the 
state  engineer  such  control  over  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  roads  improved  with  state  money 
that  much  better  results  are  assured  in  keep- 
ing them  in  condition  than  was  possible  under 
the  old  system  of  go-as-you-please,  with  all 
authority  in  the  hands  of  untrained  highway 
commissioners  and  road  overseers.  The  Road 
Red  Book  recently  isucd  from  his  office  is 
packed  with  information  and  mandatory  direc- 
tions for  officials  having  these  roads  in  charge, 
and  a  force  of  state  inspectors  and  supervis- 
ors will  in  future  look  after  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  these  instructions.  The  latest  kinks  in 
the  care  of  roads  are  being  applied  or  experi- 
mented with,  as,  for  instance,  the  application 
of  oil  or  tar  to  road  surfaces  for  their  preser- 
vation and  to  allay  the  dust  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  automobile  travel  has  become  an 
ever-growing  nuisance,  even  on  roads  other- 
wise excellent. 

Good  Roads  Movement  Spreading. 

The  day  when  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  connected  by  macad- 
amized highways,  which  authorities  on  this 
subject  tell  us  is  surely  coming,  has  been 
brought  much  nearer  by  the  work  on  which 
the  state  of  New  York  is  now  engaged.  While 
the  vista  of  long-distance  jaunts  by  automobiles 
on  perfect  roads,  such  as  is  opened  by  plans 
like  that  for  improving  a  road  from  New  York 
to  Chicago,  now  agitated  by  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  Road  Association,  or  that  out- 
lined by  a  bill  in  Congress  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  old  Cumberland  Road,  from  Cum- 
berland to  St.  Louis,  may  exist  still  merely  _as 
vision,  the  perfection  of  these  roads  of  New 
York  is  a  reality  close  at  hand. 

Here  are  some  of  the  indications  of  the  as- 
sured position  won  for  the  good-roads  cam- 
paign: a  Federal  bureau  of  increasing  efficiency 
and  scope;  the  office  of  public  roads  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  collects  and 
disseminates  information  of  service  to  com- 
munities desiring  to  improve  their  roads,  stim- 
ulating interest  by  pamphlet,  lecture,  and  ob- 
ject-lesson roads  or  by  direct  personal  instruc- 
tion and  supervision  by  its  engineers,  now, 
moreover,  enabled  to  give  a  post-graduate 
course  to  qualified  young  men  in  the  study 
of  road  engineering;  a  powerful  national  organ- 
ization, the  National  Good  Roads  Association, 
represented  by  an  increasing  membership  in 
thirty-eight  states,  and  actively  engaged  in 
giving  aid  and  instruction  and  in  working  for 
better  legislation;  the  enlistment  in  active  par- 
ticipation of  great  railroad  corporations,  of  the 
governors  of  most  of  the  states,  of  bodies  of 
automobilists  and  of  lovers  of  rural  beauty; 
and,  finally,  under  the  impulse  of  this  agita- 
tion, the  actual  construction  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  excellent  country  roads. 

This  is  a  good  showing,  surely.  Yet  in  this 
enumeration  is  not  included  the  greatest  gain 
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ni  all.  The  amount  of  actual  road-building 
still  leaves  a  vast  deal  to  be  done  before  this 
broad  land  can  be  said  to  be  even  passably 
supplied  with  highways  fit  for  traffic  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  terror  of  the  impassable 
country  road,  with  its  mud  hub-deep,  or  with 
ruts  that  threaten  general  dislocation  of  the 
human  frame,  still  lurks  in  a  thousand  coun- 
ties.  It  is  in  the  enactment  of  laws  by  the 
various  states  providing  for  state  assistance, 
financial  and  supervisory,  to  the  smaller  voting 
units  and  localities  thru  the  greatest  step  for- 
ward is  to  be  noted.  It  was  early  recognized 
that  out  of  merely  local  efforts  for  improve- 
ment, handicapped  by  a  want  of  adequate  funds, 
of  technical  knowledge,  and  by  the  hampering 
influences  of  local  interest  in  the  selection  of 
routes  and  road-building  material,  little  good 
could  come.  For  the  greatest  profit  to  all  it 
was  necessary  that  the  state  should  take 
charge,  and  that  the  cities  should  assume  a 
share  of  the  taxation  for  country  roads  from 
which  they  too  would  benefit. 

More  States  Falling  in  Line. 

The  roll  of  the  states  granting  state  aid  has 
grown  steadily  since  New  Jersey,  some  years 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  took  the  lead  in  1891. 
The  last  official  report  shows  that  during  1905 
no  less  than  147  bills  touching  various  phases 
of  mad  administration  were  enacted  into  law 
by  thirty-one  states.  In  1902,  when  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  Inquiries,  now  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads,  was  created,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  New  Jersey  the  statutes  of  all  these 
states  lacked  such  provision.  In  the  single 
year  of  1905  alone,  the  states  of  Illinois,  Idaho, 
Michigan,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Wash- 
ington formally  adopted  state  aid  laws,  and  a 
highway  commission  was  created  in  Minnesota. 
There  had  previously  been  adopted  measures 
embodying  some  of  the  principles  of  state  aid, 
state  co-operation  or  supervision,  by  all  the 
N'ew  England  states.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland.  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Idaho,  and  California. 

"The  principle  of  co-operation  between  the 
states  and  the  civil  subdivisions  thereof,"  com- 
ments M.  O.  Eldridge  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  "is  meeting  with  popular  favor  through- 
out the  country,  and  appropriations  for  this 
work  are  greater  and  more  numerous  than  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  plan  ever 
contemplated." 


ROAD  NOTES. 


A  stone  road  leading  from  every  direction 
to  St.  Charles.  This,  we  believe,  would  be  a 
greater  benefit  to  this  village  than  another  rail- 
road. Agitate  this  question  and  see  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  build  one  stone  road  this  year. — St. 
Charles  Union. 


The  Calumet  Township  Board  has  appropri- 
ated $20,000  for  a  highway  fund.  This  will 
mean  a  number  of  improvements  for  the  roads 
which  are  located  in  the  vicinty  of  Calumet 
and  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  farmers 
and  others  in  that  community. 


By  the  completion  of  the  Bay  Shore  road 
connecting  the  cities  of  Escanaba  and  Glad- 
stone, in  Delta  county,  and  the  placing  of  the 
new  road  in  a  fair  condition  for  travel  automo- 
biles are  now  covering  the  distance  betweei: 
the  two  cities  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 


Iron  county  is  improving  its  roads  in  state  re 
ward  manner,  and  the  county  commissioners 
have  received  high  praise  from  State  Highway 
Commissioner  Earle,  who  recently  inspected 
the  work  in  progress. 

Some   fine    road   building   is   being   done    in 
Hillsdale  county  this  year. 


Stone  Road  Built  by  a  Delta  County  Township  Under  Its  Own  Plan. 


Macadam  Road  Built  by  Delta  County  Under  State  Reward  Plan — The  Lower  Road  Is  a  Con- 
tinuation of  the  First— $1,000  a  Mile  Was  Paid  by  the  State 
— No  Reward  on  the  Road  in  the  Upper  Picture. 


BLAME  AUTOMOBILES. 

Are  the  roads  of  Kalamazoo  county  becom- 
ing better  or  worse?  The  farmer  who  has  occa- 
sion to  use  them  the  most  and  therefore  is  the 
most  competent  judge,  declares  they  are  much 
worse  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  assigns  as  a 
reason  that  of  the  automobile. 

The  roads  over  which  the  automobiles  do  not 
run  are  as  good  condition  as  ever  and  no 
complaint  has  been  registered  against  them, 
but  thoroughfares  over  which  the  machines  are 
driven  constantly  are  torn  and  rough  and  in 
some  places  almost  impassible,  made  so  by  the 
automobile  at  a  time  when  the  roads  have  been 
soft. 

The  Gull  Lake,  Galesburg,  Long  Lake  and 
other  main  roads  of  the  county  show  the  ef- 


fects of  the  automobile  travel  and  even  the 
graveled  turnpike  is  severely  damaged  by  the 
machines. 

In  some  places  the  roads  have  become  so 
badly  cut  up  that  new  paths  have  been  made  in 
order  to  get  around  the  dangerous  spots. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads  has  in- 
creased to  a  very  great  extent  and  each  town- 
ship finds  that  in  order  to  maintain  its  high- 
ways in  the  usual  way  that  the  cost  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

Kalamazoo  county  has  never  possessed  roads 
worthy  of  mention  in  any  of  the  good  roads 
magazines,  although  some  of  them  have  been 
fairly  god  highways.  But  farmers  say,  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  it  ought  to  be  up  to  the 
county  to  see  that  the  roads  are  not  entirely 
ruined  by  automobile  drivers. — Kalamazoo  Ga- 
zete. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  CONSERVATISM. 

It  is  none  too  early  for  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  nation  to  take  some  account  of 
the  influences  which  may  be  expected  to  make 
for  conservatism  in  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion Since  1890  the  presidential  contests  have 
been  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy  was  a  gravely  disturb- 
ing factor,  and  while  the  approval  of  his  theo- 
ries might  not  have  been  followed  by  all  the 
ills  which  his  opponents  feared,  the  fact  re- 
mained that  the  people  who  owned  the  capital 
of  the  country  would  have  taken  a  very  long 
time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  situation 
had  he  been  elected.  His  second  run  for  office 
did  not  possess  the  same  elements  of  danger 
that  the  first  did,  because  it  was  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  he  would  not  be 
elected.  Judge  Parker's  candidacy  for  the 
democrats  in  1904  was  distinctly  a  concession 
to  the  spirit  of  conservatism  upon  the  part  of 
his  own  political  organization,  and  the  utter 
lack  of  likelihood  that  he  would  be  elected 
tended  to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  electoral 
struggle. 

Just  now,  however,  tnere  is  a  deal  of  dis- 
turbing sentiment  in  the  minds  of  Americans, 
and  neither  of  the  great  political  parties  has 
an  entire  monopoly  of  it.  From  being  the 
great  radical  party  of  the  past  the  republican 
party  had  gradually  become  the  great  con- 
servative party,  just  as  the  democracy,  from 
being  the  great  conservative  party,  had  be- 
come the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  radical 
sentiments.  Today  a  further  modification  of 
sentiment  is  noticeable.  There  is  quite  as 
much  radicalism  among  republican  leaders  as 
there  is  among  democratic  statesmen.  In- 
deed, the  modification  is  most  marked  among 
the  democrats,  who  see  that  if  they  are  to 
have  a  chance  to  win  at  all,  it  must  come  from 
being  the  expounders  of  the  doctrines  of 
sound  conservatism  of  government  and  as  the 
opponents  of  the  radical  new  ideas  of  parental 
government. 

In  this  connection  it  is  quite  interesting, 
therefore,  to  note  the  growth  of  conservative 
sentiment  among  the  democrats.  Entirely 
apart  from  the  political  side  of  the  two  great 
parties,  and  considering  them  solely  as  the 
representatives  of  two  great  but  divergent 
schools  of  thought  upon  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, each  of  the  political  parties,  whether 
it  be  in  or  out  of  power,  is  a  contributor  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Consequently  the 
growth  of  the  influence  of  either  party  in  the 
right  direction  is  to  be  commended.  This 
growth  has  been  specially  noticeable  on  the 
part  of  the  democracy,  and  particularly  among 
the  democrats  of  the  South.  These  are  the 
real  backbone  of  the  party,  and  their  remand 
for  conservative  platforms,  which  respect  the 
rights  of  property  and  limit  'he  powers  of 
government  to  its  proper  functions,  has  al- 
ready had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  po- 
litical thought  of  the  nation.  It  was  the 
strong  southern  expression  which  made  it  un- 
popular to  talk  about  government  ownership 
of  railroads  in  democratic  circles.  It  is  the 


strong  southern  expression  against  other 
forms  of  socialistic  and  paternalistic  govern- 
ment that  will  keep  its  party  straight. 

The  character  of  these  expressions  is  wor- 
thy of  note.  Nowhere  in  the  country  is  poli- 
tics being  discussed  in  such  a  dignified  and 
earnest  manner  as  in  the  South.  A  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Charlottesville  Progress  shows  that 
the  southern  people  appreciate  their  position. 
Note  the  following  from  its  columns: 

"It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  a 
large  number  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries 
that  a  new  generation  has  succeeded  to  the 
old,  both  on  this  side  and  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac;  that  the  sectional  prejudices,  ap- 
prehensions, suspicions  and  animosities  be- 
queathed to  the  country  by  the  civil  war  and 
the  still  darker  episode  of  reconstruction  lie 
buried  in  the  graves  of  those  who  nursed 
them;  that  we  live  under  a  new  dispensation 
and  have  inherited  a  new  philosophy. 

"In  this  respect  the  South  is  far  behind  the 
North,  for  while  we  still  imagine  ourselves 
the  objects  of  northern  distrust  and  fear,  the 
fact  is  that  we  are  objects  of  northern  inter- 
est and  friendly  expectation.  The  South  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  the  citadel  of  an 
imperturable  conservatism,  and  the  exemplar 
of  a  wholesome,  normal  and  clean  handed 
prosperity;  and  northern  men  are  free  to 
acknowledge  that  a  people  who  have  erected 
such  an  impressive  monument  of  social  and 
material  greatness  can  safely  be  trusted  in  the 
field  .of  political  constructive  design." 

Such  expressions  bode  good  for  the  influ- 
ence of  political  parties  on  commercial  condi- 
tions. There  is  a  rare  difference  between  their 
keynote  and  that  of  the  expressions  of  11 
years  ago,  and  the  difference  is  a  grateful  one. 


A  RIFT  IN  THE  CLOUD. 

A  rift  in  the  cloud  of  socialism,  which  has 
been  shutting  out  the  sunlight  of  correct 
thinking  in  certain  quarters  in  this  country  for 
a  long  time  back  has  at  last  appeared.  The 
message  of  Gov.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  to 
the  legislative  assembly  of  that  state,  carrying 
his  veto  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  assembly 
making  two-cent  fares  obligatory  upon  all 
steam  railroads,  is  the  first  markedly  bold  ut- 
terance by  any  American  in  public  life  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  corporations.  Gov.  Hughes 
called  the  attention  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly to  the  fact  that  a  radical  measure  had 
been  passed  and  that  so  far  as  his  information 
went,  there  had  not  been  sufficient  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  affecting  the  steam  rail- 
road business  to  warrant  the  passage  of  so 
revolutionary  a  measure.  There  had  been  no 
investigation  of  existing  or  prospective  oper- 
ating costs.  There  had  been  no  investigation 
of  the  trend  of  public  and  legislative  opinion  in 
the  direction  of  imposing  additional  burdens 
upon  these  public  service  corporations,  bur- 
dens affecting  both  the  investment  in  the  en- 
terprises and  the  expenditures  to  be  made  in 
connection  with  their  maintenance.  There  had 
been  no  investigation  made,  either,  in  which 
the  inquirers  projected  themselves  sufficiently 
into  the  future  to  determine  to  what  lengths 
the  public  will  go  in  requiring  great  physical 
changes  in  railroads,  especially  in  cities,  with 
the  view  of  removing  the  hazards  and  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  their  presence. 

So  that,  on  the  face  of  the  showing  made 
by  the  legislative  assembly  to  the  governor  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  was 
not  shown  that  the  decrease  in  earning  power 
forced  upon  the  roads  would  not,  in  its  turn, 
prevent  the  railroads  from  carrying  out  their 
present  or  their  future  obligations  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  same  conservative  sense  which  charac- 
terized all  of  Mr.  Hughes'  public  statement; 
during  his  memorable  campaign  against  Mr. 
Hearst  for  the  gnvernship,  appears  to  inform 
his  recent  veto  message.  Mr.  Hughes  recog- 
nize.-, and  declares  that  whatever  measure  of 
injustice  the  railroad  corporations  themselves 
may  indulge  in,  in  dealing  with  the  public,  that 
injustice  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  another  act 


of  injustice  performed  by  the  state  in  its  re- 
lations with  the  railroads.  His  clearness  in 
making  the  statement,  and  his  boldness  in  its 
publication  indicate  to  The  Investor  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  the  form  of  public  ex- 
pressions upon  this  class  of  subjects. 

Certain  very  conservative  men  in  private 
life  become,  once  they  achieve  public  office, 
most  rampant  demagogues  and  destruction- 
ists.  Take  the  case  of  the  late  Gov.  Pingree,, 
as  an  example.  In  private  life,  that  gentleman 
would  have  hesitated  a  long  time  before  im- 
pugning his  fellow  citizen's  credit  or  attacking 
his  reputation.  Yet  from  the  moment  that  he 
became  thoroughly  comfortable  in  the  chair  of 
a  political  office,  neither  personal  reputation 
nor  standing  as  a  citizen  possessed  any  sacred- 
ness  in  his  eyes  so  long  as  his  own  political 
advantage  might  be  enhanced  by  destroying 
them.  Take  Mr.  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin. 
In  private  life  an  absolutely  just  man;  in  pub- 
lic life,  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  destroy 
every  value  attaching  to  the  organization  or 
the  conduct  of  a  large  property.  Take  some 
of  the  present  mayors  of  Michigan.  We  do 
not  know  one  of  them  who  would  burn  his 
enemy's  barn  or  maim  his  neighbor's  cattle. 
Yet  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  them  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  of  themselves  feeble  imita- 
tions of  Gov.  Pingree  by  walloping  away  at 
every  form  and  phase  of  public  service  cor- 
porations, to  the  destruction  of  values,  the  im- 
pairme-nt  of  service  and  the  injury  of  the  pri- 
vate reputation  of  those  who  happen  to  come 
into  conflict  with  them.  The  course  of  public 
expression  in  this  country  of  late  years  has 
been,  not  that  the  public  itself  has  been  doing 
much  wrong  thinking,  but  that  the  political 
leaders  have  imagined  that  they  must  become 
a  set  of  Bombastes  Furiosos  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  the  public  attention  to  them- 
selves and  of  entertaining  it  by  their  antics. 

After  all  the  whole  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  good  breeding  and  good  training  in 
our  public  officials.  Take  the  temporary  and 
accidental  depository  of  power  who  is  raising 
Merry  Ned  about  corporations  and  delivering 
incoherent  lectures  to  the  public  upon  the  ter- 
rible wrongs  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  take, 
particularly,  that  kind  of  political  lunatic  who 
is  telling  how  much  inconvenience  and  out- 
rage the  present  generation  should  undergo 
for  the  sake  of  posterity,  and  we  will  show 
you  a  gentleman  who  is  not  exactly  certain 
whether  Shakespeare's  works  were  written  by 
Lydia  Pinkham  or  the  author  of  the  Perun.i 
advertisements.  The  class  of  people  who  in- 
dulge in  such  dcmagoguery  are  invariably  per- 
sons to  whom  an  intimate  acquaintance  witli 
the  history  of  their  country,  with  the  science 
of  government,  or  the  principles  of  political 
economy  constitute  a  tremendous  library  of 
scaled  books. 

However,  there  is  one  peculiarity  about  hu- 
man nature  which  is  reassuring.  That  is  that 
it  is  imitative.  Pingree  was  an  original.  The 
present  crop  of  agitators  in  the  middle  west 
are  simply  his  feeble  imitators.  Had  Mr.  Pin- 
gree, or  those  of  his  class  and  time,  been  so 
powerful  in  their  advocacy  of  conservative 
ideas  and  been  able  to  make  their  expressions 
in  that  cause  so  attractive  as  they  were  in  the 
advancement  of  radical  ideas  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  half  of  the  demagogues 
of  this  day  and  generation  would  be  as  vio- 
lent demagogues  for  conservatism  as  they  are 
for  what  they  consider  radicalism.  With  thi* 
class  of  political  cattle  the  issue  is  not  that 
of  being  right  but  of  being  popular.  If  Gov. 
Hughes's  conservatism  strikes  a  popular 
chord,  and  it  is  bound  to  do  so  sooner  or  later, 
we  will  see  half  of  the  radical  demagogues  of 
this  day  tumbling  over  themselves  and  each 
other  to  get  into  the  band  wagon  and  be  pop- 
ular, just  as  eager  to  get  votes  by  being  right 
then  as  they  are  eager  to  get  them  by  being 
wrong  now. 

Gov.  Hughes  represents  the  trained  and 
schooled  citizen  in  public  office.  And  by  train- 
ing and  schooling  we  do  not  mean  the  mere 
smattering  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
uliich  some  people  consider  education,  but  the 
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skilled  excellence  and  knowledge  of  principles 
causes  and  effects  which  produces  great  law 
years,  great  engineers  and  great  business  men 
If  it  shall  cease  to  be  the  fashion  to  put  the 
popular   ignoramuses   into   office   and    become 
the  fashion  to  seek  the  scholar  and  the  expert 
the  days  of  demagoguery  will  have  a  suddei 
ending.     And  that  is  just  what  we  see  the  be 
ginning  of  in  Gov.  Huerhes's  veto  of  a  popu 
lar  but  unjust  measure. 


THE    LEATHER   WE    MAKE. 

According  to  Bulletin  72   of  the   Bureau  o 
the  Census  we  are  making  more  leather  now 
than  we  did  in   1900,  though  our  leather  fac- 
tories number  257  less. 

Here  is  the  1900  and  1905  comparison: 

1900.  1905. 

Establishments     ....  1,300  1,049 

Capital    invested $173,977.421       $242,584.254 

Wage    earners    52,109  57,239 

Yearly    product $204,038,127       $252,620,986 

Hides  to  the  number  of  17,581,613,  costing 
$89,126,593,  reported  by  699  establishments 
represented  46.6  of  the  total  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. Sole  leather  formed  more  than  one-hali 
of  the  total  value  of  all  leathers  manufactured. 
Of  this,  77.5  per  cent,  was  produced  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  combined.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  establishments  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  sole  leather 
turned  out  93.7  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all 
such  leather  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  1905. 

Pennsylvania  led  in  the  production  of  sole 
leather,  goatskins  and  leather  sold  in  the 
rough,  and  Massachusetts  in  the  manufacture 
of  upper  leather  and  sheepskins.  In  harness 
leather  Wisconsin  was  far  ahead  of  its  closest 
competitor,  Pennsylvania.  This  kind  of  leath- 
er was  reported  by  298  establishments,  the 
largest  number  manufacturing  a  single  kind 
of  leather. 

The  census  of  1905  showed  an  important 
concentration  of  the  leather  industry  in  the 
Eastern  States.  There  were  five  states,  Penn- 
sylvania, Masachusetts,  Wisconsin,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  each  of  which  reported  a 
yearly  output  worth  $20,000,000  or  more;  their 
combined  total  of  $171,764,258  being  68  per 
cent,  of  the  total  for  the  entire  United  States. 
Pennsylvania  led,  producing  $69,427,852,  an  in- 
crease over  1900  of  24.8  per  cent.;  Massachu- 
setts, second,  increased  27.9  per  cent.;  then 
New  York,  followed  by  New  Jersey  and  Wis- 
consin. Other  states  producing  more  than 
$5,000,000  worth  of  leather  yearly  are  Illinois, 
Delaware,  Michigan,  California,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia.  Five  cities,  Philadel- 
phia, Milwaukee,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  Chicago,  each  produce  more  than 
$5,000,000  worth  of  leather  yearly.  Camden, 
N.  J.,  reported  four  times  as  great  value  of 
product  in  1905  as  in  1900. 

In  1905  our  leather  exp.orts  were  of  the 
value  of  $28,058,342,  a  gain  of  133.4  per  cent, 
over  1891.  Exports  of  sole  leather  increased 
one-third  in  1905  over  1904.  Imports  have 
fluctuated  considerably  and  in  1905  were  less 
than  in  1891,  the  total  value  being  $5,612,642. 
That  this  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  exports  is 
most  significant.  A  comparison  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  leather  and  all  its  manu- 
factures gives  an  excess  in  exports  of  $26,- 
270,512. 


OUR  RICH  NEIGHBOR. 

Canadians  acclaim  their  country  the'  richest 
in  the  world  today;  her  foreign  trade,  per 
capita  of  the  population,  is  two  and  one-half 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  she  has  no  war  debt,  no  pension  roll,  no 
costly  navy,  and  but  a  small  military  outlay. 

Moreover,  says  a  writer  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, she  is  not  essentially  a  manufacturing 
country,  though  she  is  steadily  becoming  so, 
as  the  census  of  1900  shows  that  the  output  of 
her  factories  (employing  five  or  more  hands) 
was  valued  that  year  at  $481,000,000,  or  within  , 
$30,000,000  of  the  combined  output  of  the  agri- 


cultural, dairying,  mineral,  forest  and  fishing 
industries  of  the  Dominion.  Canada's  mer- 
cantile marine  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
world,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Japan,  and  great- 
er than  those  of  Russia  and  Japan. 

Her  great  asset  today  is  her  wheat;  out  of 
171,000,000  acres  of  wheat  lands  in  the  North- 
west, only  7  per  cent' are  yet  under  cultivation, 
and  they  produce  200,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
per  year,  against  a  total  United  States  wheat 
crop  of  735,000,000,  while  it  is  predicted  that 
within  ten  years  Canada  will  quadruple  her 
present  output,  when  her  two  new  transcon- 
tinental railways  are  completed  and  new  areas 
opened  up  for  cultivation. 

A  country  which  is  becoming  rich  at  this 
rate  is  a' liberal  purchaser,  and  Canada's  total 
imports,  which  took  their  first  big  bound  in 
1898,  from  $106,000,000  to  $126,000,000,  had 
reached  $283,000,000  in  190(>,  an  increase  of  167 
per  cent  in  eight  years. 

Of  these  $173,000,000  were  dutiable  and  $110,- 
000,000  free,  a  circumstance  which  accounts 
both  for  the  remarkable  expansion  in  her  man- 
ufactures and  also  for  the  equanimity  with 
which  she  meets  an  adverse  balance  of  trade 
or  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  nearly 
$40,000,000,  since  that  represents  raw  material. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  greatest 
beneficiary  by  Canada's  enhanced  prosperity 
and  American  sales  to  Canada  have  increased 
from  $75,000,000  in  1898  to  $168,000,000  in  1  906. 

OUR   PRODUCTS   IN   GLASS. 

At  the  census  of  1905  the  manufacture  of  glass 
was  reported  by  399  establishments.  Statistically 
the  showing  was : 

Per  cent,  of  increase 
over  1900. 

Establishments    309  12.4 

Capital     $89,389,151  47.2 

Wage  earners    63,969  21.1 

Yearly  wages    37,288,148  37.7 

Materials  used  yearly 26,145,522  56.3 

Yearly  product  79,607,998  40.8 

Although  the  industry  has  advanced  rapidly 
since  1850,  says  the  bulletin,  the  development  has 
been  in  the  quantity  of  glass  produced  rather  than 
in  the  further  adaptation  of  glass  to  commercial 
uses,  or  until  recently  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facturing process.  Since  1900,  however,  the  glass 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  made 
vast  strides  in  the  direction  of  cheaper  production 
and  have  introduced  many  mechanical  devices  for 
the  manufacture  of  glassware. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  was  reported  by 
:wenty-one  states,  Pennsylvania  leading  with  34.8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  products.  Indiana 
was  second,  with  18.5  per  cent ;  Ohio  third,  with 
11.3 ;  New  Jersey  fourth,  with  8.1 ;  and  Illinois 
fifth,  with  7.1  per  cent.  The  remaining  sixteen 
fates  combined  therefore  had  glass  products 
valued  at  only  20.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  product  in  bottles  and  jars,  all  kinds,  to- 
talled $33,631,063,  itemized  as  follows: 

Beer  and  mineral  water  bottles  $7,927,287 

Prescription  vials  and  druggists'  wares     6,638,508 
^iquor  bottles  and  flasks   5,555,813 

Pressed  and  blown  glass  products  aggregated 
529,956,158,  made  up  of  these  items : 

Tableware   $4,897,537 

,amp   chimneys    3,061,334 

31own  tumblers  and  bar  goods  2,928,198 

lut  glassware    987,556 

Building  glass  totalled  $21,697,861,   including: 

Window    glass    $11,610,851 

3olished   plate  glass    7,978,25.'! 

skylight  plate  glass   678,391 

Obscured   glass    376,030 

Cathedral    glass    293,623 

lough  plate  glass  made  for  sale 3,520 

Other  kinds  of  building  glass   757,184 

The  value  of  glass  imported  during  1905  was 
55,948,839,  of  which  the  largest  item  was  $1,216,- 
141  for  plate  glass.  The  imports  of  glass  for  op- 
ical  purposes,  on  which  there  is  no  duty,  in- 
:reased  in  value  from  $125,449  in  1900  to  $177,457 
n  190.">,  or  41..")  per  cent.  Very  little  has  been 
one  by  American  glass  manufacturers  to  secure 
his  trade,  as  the  possible  returns  in  the  industry 
re  small  when  compared  with  the  difficulties  of 
manufacture,  without  taking  into  consideration 


the  competition   of  the   long   established   foreign 
factories. 

The  value  of  glass  exported  from  the  United 
States  during  1905  was  $2,252,799.  Most  of  the 
American  glass  exported  consists  of  pressed  and 
blown  ware,  such  as  tableware,  lamp  chimneys, 
tumblers,  bowls,  etc.  The  American  manufac- 
turers have  of  late  established  show  and  sales 
rooms  abroad,  and  have  thus  called  the  attention 
o  fforeign  purchasers  to  the  excellent  quality 
and  workmanship  of  the  American  pressed  and 
blown  glass. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 

jestic  B]dg.,   Detroit. 

BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Larned  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventorv  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles ;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured ; 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  ishire  st.,  Boston. 


Agents  Wanted. 


A  GOOD  subscription  agent  wanted  in  every  town 
in  Michigan  for  the  State  Review.  Liberal 
commission..  State  Review,  1406  Majestic 
hide..  Detroit 


Real  Estate. 


FARM  FOR  SALE--On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  l'/2  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  of  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  ot 
forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers :  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit,  Vice-President,  C.  S.  Udell, 
Grand  Rapids;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hub  bell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  L.  L.  Hub- 
bard,  Houghton;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jackson;  C.  D.  Lawton,  Lawton. 

The  State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


COMMERCIAL  ASPECT 

OF  FORESTRY  PROBLEM 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  account  for  or 
explain  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  men 
who  are  directing  the  industrial  interests  of  this 
country  towards  the  problem  of  the  forests  as 
nature's  conservators  of  the  water  supply, 
whether  it  be  required  for  irrigation,  for  navi- 
gation or  for  water  power. 

And  towards  the  same  problem  of  the  for- 
ests as  great  natural  reservoirs  and  regula- 
tors of  the  How  of  streams,  constituting  the 
only  enduring  safeguard  against  the  constantly 
increasing  menace  of  floods  in  the  great  val- 
leys on  the  lower  reaches  of  our  large  rivers. 

And  towards  the  problem  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  forests  as  the  source  of  the  nation's 
supply  of  wood  and  timber  for  industrial  uses. 

These  three  branches  or  departments  of  the 
forestry  problem  are  separately  stated,  because 
each  of  them  affects  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  in  a  different  way,  and  in  a 
way  which  it  is  better  to  study  and  consider 
separately. 

An  illustration  may  serve  to  emphasize  and 
bring  forcibly  to  the  mind  the  unwisdom  of 
such  indifference.  If  a  man  who  made  a  liv- 
ing sitting  at  a  table  and  using  his  hands,  were 
attacked  with  gangrene  in  one  of  his  feet  and 
should  say:  "Never  mind!  Let  the  feet  go!  I 
don't  need  my  feet  any  way.,  I  earn  my  living 
with  my  hands." 

That  man,  blind  as  he  would  be  to  the  in- 
evitable death  that  would  result  from  his  neg- 
lect, would  be  no  more  short-sighted  and  blind 
than  are  the  people  of  the  nation  who  allow 
the  forests  of  the  country  to  be  gradually 
wasted  and  destroyed.  Illustrations  of  this 
may  be  found  on  every  hand  among  the  ruins 
of  past  civilizations. 

It  is  known  beyond  question  that  many  sec- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface,  once  fertile  and 
productive  and  supporting  a  dense  population 
in  comfort  and  plenty,  have  been  turned  into 
desert  and  uninhabited  wastes  through  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests. 

In  North  Africa,  in  Palestine,  and  over  other 
great  areas  in  Western  Asia  this  process  of 
forest  destruction,  followed  by  human  destruc- 
tion, has  gone  to  the  last  stage,  and  immense 
territories  where  industry  and  commerce  once 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  a  vast  multitude, 
have  become  irreclaimable  and  irredeemable 
deserts  and  arid  wastes. 

The  ancients  cannot  be  charged  with  the 
same  stupidity  and  entire  neglect  of  the  for- 
ests that  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  peo- 
ple of  modern  nations,  because  they  had  not, 
asa  we  have,  the  warning  of  the  past  to  guide 
them.  That  warning  is  constantly  before  us 
in  this  modern  age,  and  like  Banquo's  ghost, 
it  will  not  down. 

In  many  of  the  regions  of  the  ancient  east 
once  densely  populated,  their  ruin  is  directly 
and  positively  traceable  to  forest  destruction. 
In  other  places  other  causes  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  that  end,  but  notwithstanding  all  such 
other  causes,  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  final  utter  destruction  of  the  vast  irri- 
gation systems  that  once  fertilized  the  great 
plains  of  the  Valley  of  Mesopotamia,  is  that 
the  gradual  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  great  rivers  which  were  the 
source  of  their  water  supply,  intensified  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  floods  from  year  to  year, 
and  generation  to  generation,  and  finally 
utterly  destroyed  the  stupendous  systems  of 
irrigation  works  that  were  necessary  to  the 


maintenance  of  agriculture  and  human  life  in 
those  regions. 

Nature  moves  through  the  ages  slowly  with 
her  gradual  processes  of  destruction.  We  may 
look  to  Asia  now  and  see  a  race  and  a  nation 
that  has  survived  into  modern  times,  occupy- 
ing a  land  which  is  gradually  passing  through 
this  same  slow  process  of  destruction  along 
a  road  that  is  strewn  with  frequent  famines, 
with  tremendous  floods,  with  enormous  de- 
struction of  property  from  each  successive 
flood,  and  the  ultimate  goal,  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  of  eventual  complete  destruction 
of  population.  That  country  is  China.  The 
people  living  on  the  lower  reaches  of  her 
great  rivers  were  as  blind  as  the  people  who 
now  live  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers.  They  never 
thought  of  protecting  themselves  from  flood 
by  preserving  Nature's  reservoirs,  the  forests, 
over  the  great  water  sheds  that  fed  the  rivers. 
They  thought  only  of  a  dike  to  protect  them 
from  the  great  deluge  of  water  as  it  finally 
swept  by  them  through  the  channel  of  the 
lower  river.  They  built  levees  to  protect 
themselves  from  those  rushing  and  destroying 
waters.  Year  by  year  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  raised  by  the  silt.  Year  by  year  the 
levees  were  raised  higher  and  higher,  and  to- 
day there  are  places  in  China  where  the  river 
is  confined  on  both  sides  by  huge  earthen  bul- 
warks, and  flows  in  a  channel  that  has  been 
raised  so  high  the  bed  of  the  river  is  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  plains. 

And  every  few  years,  the  raging  torrents 
that  sweep  into  the  head  waters  and  tributary 
streams  of  those  great  rivers  from  the  barren 
and  denuded  mountain  sides  that  have  been 
swept  clear  of  trees,  raise  the  flood  level  so 
high  that  it  pours  over  the  tops  of  the  levees. 
Huge  breaks  are  made,  the  flood  tears  through 
them  and  pursues  its  raging  course  of  destruc- 
tion out  over  the  farms  of  the  unfortunate 
people  on  the  adjacent  plains.  Crops  are  de- 
stroyed, famine  follows,  millions  are  threat- 
ened with  death  by  starvation.  An  appeal  is 
made  to  the  world  for  food.  Charity  tempo- 
rarily relieves  to  some  extent  the  suffering. 
The  sufferers  are  tided  over  for  a  year  or  two. 
They  return  to  their  dismantled  homes,  repair 
as  well  as  they  can  the  damage  that  has  been 
done,  and  lead  a  precarious  existence  in  yearly 
terror  of  another  similar  catastrophe.  If  the 
process  goes  on  through  the  jtncounted  cen- 
turies that  are  to  come  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
great  valleys  of  China  will  be  the  same  as  that 
which  finally  overtook  the  peoples  who  once 
lived  in  plenty  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Mes- 
sopotamia. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  beyond  the  confines 
of  America  for  an  illustration  of  a  similar 
catastrophe  overtaking  the  human  race  and 
exterminating  the  population. 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona  an  an- 
cient race  constructed  a  vast  irrigation  system 
which  served  to  fertilize  a  larger  area  than  is 
now  cultivated  by  our  own  people  who  have 
inherited  it  from  the  unknown  irrigators  of 
the  past.  Those  ancient  irrigators  were  finally 
exterminated  or  driven  from  the  land  of  their 
home  by  some  great  catastrophe. 

Now,  what  waas  that  catastrophe?  What- 
ever it  was,  it  occurred  centuries  ago.  The 
native  races  that  inhabited  the  country  when 
the  white  man  first  went  there  had  no  mem- 
ory, record  or  legend  of  the  people  that  built 
the  ancient  canals.  They  knew  not  whence 
they  came  nor  whither  they  had  gone.  That 
great  Valley  of  the  Salt  River,  now  so  green 
and  beautiful  as  the  eye  follows  the  carpet  of 
spreading  alfalfa  fields  out  over  the  plain,  once 


contained  seven  cities.  Whether  they  were 
the  seven  cities  of  Cibola,  we  do  not  know;  but 
that  the  ruins  are  there  to  be  seen  today,  easily 
traceable  by  the  mounds  that  lift  themselves 
above  the  surface  of  the  plain,  strewn  with 
myriads  of  pieces  of  broken  pottery  that  glisten 
and  glitter  in  the  sunshine,  anyone  can  see 
who  cares  to  go  and  look. 

The  great  canal  systems  of  that  ancient  race 
practically  paralleled  the  main  line  canals  of 
the  irrigation  system  of  today.  The  intakes 
of  the  ancient  canal*  were  at  almost  the  iden- 
tical point  on  the  river  where  the  early  white 
settlers  took  out  the  modern  canals.  The 
Krcat  consolidated  canal  of  the  south  side  of 
the  river  that  irrigates  the  country  around 
Tempe,  Hows  today  through  the  same  rock- 
cut  through  which  the  waters  rippled  under 
the  sunshine  of  past  ages  as  they  flowed  gently 
past  and  through  the  forbidding  rocks  of  the 
desert  until  they  reached  the  green  fields  that 
the  ancient  irrigators  cultivated.  When  the 
white  settlers  first  went  into  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  one  could  walk  for  miles  through  these 
ancient  canals,-  and  see  them  as  plainly  defined 
across  the  desert  as  though  they  had  been 
built  but  yesterday. 

A  most  interesting  pamphlet,  with  notes  and 
charts,  by  H.  R.  Patrick,  of  Phoenix,  has  been 
published  describing  "The  Ancient  Canal  Sys- 
tems and  Pueblos  of  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
Arizona." 

What  was  it  that  exterminated  those  an- 
cient people,  or  caused  them  to  abandon  that 
fertile  valley?  Some  say  war.  Some  say  pes- 
tilence. Some  say  it  was  a  migration 
prompted  by  religious  belief.  There  are  other 
theories,  but  none  of  them  are  supported  by 
known  facts. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  is  that  the 
same  identical  processes  which  for  the  past 
twenty  years  have  been  gradually  sweeping 
away  the  forests,  denuding  the  mountain  sides, 
destroying  the  natural  reservoirs,  pouring  the 
water  from  the  sudden  storms  into  the'  rivers 
in  destructive  torrents,  and  increasing  the  vol- 
ume of  the  floods  year  by  year,  are  but  a  rep- 
etition of  the  same  process  that  went  forward 
through  the  years  of  the  forgotten  centuries 
when  the  Salt  River  Valley  was  tilled  by  the 
ancient  irrigators  that  are  extinct  today.  Those 
floods  finally  reached  a  volume  of  sudden  de- 
structiveness,  caused  by  the  deforestation  of 
the  mountains,  so  great  that  in  the  end  they 
swept  away  beyond  hope  of  repair,  the  head- 
gates  and  dams  of  the  ancient  primitive  irriga- 
tors and  so  lowered  the  bed  of  the  river  that 
they  were  unable  to  repair  and  maintain  a 
diversion  dam  sufficiently  strong  and  high  to 
withstand  the  annually  recurring  forces  of 
destruction  that  came  down  the  river  with  the 
roaring  floods.  They  could  no  longer  lift  the 
water  permanently  to  a  point  high  enough 
above  the  channel  of  the  river  in  its  dry  per- 
iods to  carry  it  into  the  head-gates  of  the 
canals. 

For  those  reasons  the  canal  systems  were 
left  dry,  and  the  land  could  not  be  irrigated, 
and  drought  and  famine  forced  the  people  to 
flee  from  the  country,  if  death  did  not  first 
claim  them.  If  there  was  a  final  migration  of 
the  remnant,  there  is  no  doubt  that  gaunt 
famine  stalked  among  them  and  claimed  many 
victims  before  it  finally  drove  them  from  their 
homes.  The  same  identical  processes  of  de- 
struction are  at  work  today  in  Arizona,  and  in 
the  last  twenty  years  they  have  worked  ruin 
almost  beyond  belief  in  the  destruction  of 
Nature's  conservators  and  regulators  of  the 
flow  of  Arizona's  streams  and  rivers — the 
mountain  forests  and  the  mat  of  heavy  grass 
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with  which  the  lands  were  once  covered  where 
there  were  no  trees. 

On  every  stream  in  Arizona  can  be  seen  the 
evidences  of  this  destruction.  The  San  Pedro 
has  torn  away  its  banks  until  it  now  flows  in 
a  channel  that  in  places  appears  to  be  more 
than  a  mile  wide,  where  in  the  old  days,  when 
the  Tombstone  mines  were  first  discovered  and 
actively  worked,  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
it  (lowed  between  grass  covered  banks,  in  a 
shallow  channel  so  narrow  that  you  could 
throw  a  stone  across  it  almost  anywhere. 

And  now  we  believe  that  Arizona  is  to  be 
permanently  safeguarded  against  the  inroads 
of  the  desert,  by  building  the  gigantic  reser- 
voirs that  are  being  constructed  under  the  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Act  by  the  United  States  Re- 
clamation Service,  and  by  building  either  reser- 
voirs which  the  people  of  that  beautiful  country 
hope  to  see  built  in  the  future. 

As  well  might  we  expect  to  navigate  the 
in  ships  without  bottoms  as  ti>  perpetuate 
the  industries  of  Arizona  by  building  reser- 
voirs unless  ,at  the  same. time,  the  mountain 
sides  nver  the  entire  water-sheds  and  above  the 
reservoirs  are  restored  to  their  original  natural 
condition  and  densely  covered  Vith  trees  and 
undergrowth,  and  with  the  grass  mat  as  well 
which  Nature  contemplated,  to  prevent  the 
water  that  falls  in  a  deluge  in  that  region  dur- 
ing heavy  rain  storms  from  plunging  into  the 
re-ervoir,  carrying  with  it  a  heavy  burden  of 
silt  from  the  mountain  side. 

There  is  the  danger  that  confronts  Arizona 
today.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  nation  may  say  it  is  not  their  problem. 
They  may  think  they  can  get  along  without 
the  trade  of  Arizona.  No  doubt  they  can.  No 
doubt  Arizona,  with  all  her  splendid  and  stu- 
pendous possibilities  of  future  development, 
with  her  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  teeming  now 
with  a  happy  and  prosperous  people,  who  are 
but  a  hand-full  compared  with  the  millions  for 
whom  ample  room  exists  if  the  resources  of 
Arizona  are  rightly  husbanded  and  preserved 
by  the  nation,  could  be  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country  could  still  get  along 
and  do  business  without  her. 

But  mark  this — the  same  identical  policy  of 
indifference  and  neglect,  if  pursued  to  its  in- 
evitable end,  will  destroy  and  depopulate  not 
only  Arizona,  but  the  whole  southwest,  includ- 
ing all  of  Southern  California,  with  its  beauti- 
ful homes  and  orange  groves  and  ideal  envir- 
onment for  human  life,  and  its  tremendous 
yearly  output  of  wealth  from  the  land  which 
is  annually  turned  into  the  currents  of  com- 
merce of  the  country.  That  same  policy  of  in- 
difference and  neglect  will  in  the  long  run  de- 
stroy not  only  Arizona  but  it  will  destroy 
every  irrigated  community  in  the  west,  de- 
pending upon  a  water  supply  flowing  from 
streams  rising  in  mountains  where  the  forests 
are  not  preserved  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
nation  from  the  wasteful  destruction  of  the 
western  speculator,  who  regards  the  country 
as  nothing  more  than  a  source  of  present 
wealth  and  luxury  for  him,  and  deals  with  it 
on  the  principle  of  "After  us  the  deluge. "- 
Geo.  H.  Maxwell,  in  American  Industries. 


FORESTRY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

The  growing  interest  taken  by  the  general 
government,  by  the  different  states,  the  rail- 
roads and  by  private  individuals  in  forestry  has 
developed  a  new  profession  with  new  opportu- 
nities for  young  men.  It  is  that  of  forestry 
culture.  Ten  years  ago  the  schools  and  col- 
leges gave  no  attention  to  this  branch  of  study. 
Today  Yale,  Harvard,  Michigan,  Baltimore, 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  universities  have  chairs  of 
forestry  and  offer  technical  instructions  and 
training  to  students.  At  the  close  of  this  year's 
college  year  35  of  the  graduates  of  these 
schools  were  taken  into  the  government  for- 
estry service  and  the  demand  is  for  more.  The 
profession  of  forestry,  though  comparatively 
new,  is  one  that  is  very  promising  in  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  willing  to  work  hard. 
Something  more  is  needed  than  knowledge  of 


A   Pine   Grove  at   the  Jamestown  Exposition. 


trees.  Practical  experience  in  the  woods,  in 
logging  and  in  sawmill  operations  is  needed, 
and  the  competent  forester  will  also  know  the 
value  of  timber  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can 
be  put.  The  profession  will  be  of  growing 
importance  as  the  problem  of  timber  supply 
becomes  more  pressing. — Grand  Rapids  Her- 
ald. 


WRONG  PRUNING. 

Editor  Roads  and  Forests: 

Dear  Sir — It  is  impossible  for  one  who  no- 
tices trees  to  fail  to  see  the  results  of  wrong 
pruning,  painfully  and  frequently  apparent  in 
many  of  our  towns  and  villages.  By  wrong 
pruning  I  mean  pruning  wrongly  done  at  the 
time  of  transplanting  a  sapling  to  its  perma- 
nent position.  The  entire  head  of  a  tree  is  of- 
ten, at  this  time,  cut  out,  in  order,  first,  that  the 
roots  may  also  be  cut  close  to  the  trunk,  and 
also  in  order  that  branches  may  spring  in  num- 
bers and  in  radiating  fashion  from  below  the 
cut  made  by  topping. 

Many  a  maple  and  elm  along  our  streets,  in- 
stead of  wearing  its  own  pyramidal  or  tapering 
habit,  has  become  a  totally  uninteresting,  round 
mass  of  foliage,  and  long  lines  of  such  trees 
give  a  characterless  appearance  to  the  walks 
and  streets  of  a  community. 

Allow  me  to  quote  what  Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds, 
the  well-known  landscape  gardener  of  Chicago, 
has  to  say  on  this  subject:  "A  tree  should  be 
cut  back  somewhat  when  it  is  planted,  so  that 
the  top  will  correspond  with  the  roots,  but  this 
trimming  should  be  confined  to  the  small  twigs, 


theoretically  to  a  portion  of  the  last  year's 
growth.  It  is  wrong  to  cut  large  limbs,  that  is, 
limbs  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

"1.  Such  treatment  greatly  disfigures  the 
tree,  this  disfigurement  lasting  clear  through 
the  entire  life  of  the  tree. 

''2.  Cutting  large  limbs  usually  allows  decay 
to  commence  where  the  cut  has  been  made.  In 
maples  especially  this  decay  continues  down- 
ward towards  the  center  of  the  tree,  weakening 
the  top  and  allowing  it  to  be  broken  by  strong 
winds. 

"Examples  of  the  deformity  and  weakness 
caused  by  topping  trees  or  by  cutting  off  large 
branches  can  be  found  in  almost  every  city. 
Where  a  large  limb  is  broken  by  the  wind  or 
for  any  other  reason  its  removal  becomes 
necessary,  it  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
trunk  or  from  the  larger  limb  from  which  it 
springs.  Stubs  sticking  out  from  trees  are  al- 
ways unsightly  and  where  possible  should  be 
avoided." 

If  other  readers  of  your  paper  would  express 
their  opinion  on  this  matter. in  your  columns,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  hear  from 
them.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  to  be  taken  up 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  see  tree  planting  done 
intelligently  and  with  regard  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful results. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LOUISA  YEOMANS  KING. 
Alma,  Mich.,  July  27. 
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Salvation  from  the  forest  fire.  Michigan's 
deadly  enemy,  is  at  hand,  writes  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press. 
The  way  is  pointed  by  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment which  the  national  forest  service  has  been 
conducting.  At  the  helm  is  Gifford  Pinchot, 
the  national  forester,  under  whose  supervision 
Michigan's  problem  is  being  worked  out  in 
faraway  California.  Of  each  step  most  careful 
record  has  been  made,  so  that  the  forest  ser- 
vice is  now  able  to  give  to  the  once  great  pine 
state  definite  facts  and  figures  about  protec- 
tion from  devastating  fires. 

Forest  protection  is  in  its  infancy  and  even 
wise  men  like  Charles  VV.  Gariield  and  Prof. 
Roth,  leaders  in  Michigan's  forestry  move- 
ment,'do  not  know  as  much  about  it  as  they 
would  like.  Information  about  the  cost  of  fire 
protection,  its  efficiency,  and  its  ultimate  proht, 
from  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  lias  been 
almost  entirely  lacking.  But  now  important 
information  is  supplied  from  an  authoritative 
source — information  which  baas  been  gathered 
under  conditions  of  careful  scientific  experi- 
ment. 

The  net  result  of  the  government's  experi- 
ment in  a  nutshell  is  to  show  that  the  steps 
thus  far  taken  by  the  Michigan  forestry  com- 
mission are  in  the  right  direction;  that  the  con- 
struction of  fire  lines,  the  establishment  of 
patrols,  the  burning  of  slash,  the  maintenance 
of  tool  stations,  even  the  maintenance  of  tele- 
phone lines,  will  practically  eliminate  the  fire 
danger  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Experiment  in  California. 

Mr.  Pinchot's  important  experiment  was 
made  upon  the  land  of  a  private  lumber  com- 
pany operating  in  Siskiyou  county,  California. 
The  McCloud  River  Lumber  Company  sought 
the  government's  help,  and  devoted  15,000  of 
its  300,000  acres  as  an  experimental  area.  The 
land,  though  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,  is 
comparatively  level,  just  like  the  greater  part 
of  the  forest  and  pine  barren  lands  of  Michigan. 

In  the  experimental  area  there  were  but 
sixty  acres  of  virgin  yellow  pine  forest,  while 
5,804  acres,  formerly  covered  with  the  first 
growth  of  yellow  pine,  had  been  cut  over.  Of 
red  fir  sixty-four  acres  in  the  experimental  area 
was  virgin  forest,  while  4,083  acres  had  been 
cut  over. 

The  balance  of  the  area  consisted  largely  of 
brush,  pole  stand  and  pine  thicket.  On  the 
cut-over  sections  the  company  had  left  stand- 
ing yellow  pine  which,  at  the  time  of  cutting, 
were  considered  too  small  for  profitable  lum- 
bering, but  which  will  serve  to  seed  the  open 
areas  and  to  form  the  basis  of  a  future  cut. 

How  Fire  Lines  Were  Built. 

The  fire  lines  were  constructed  in  the  fall 
of  1904  and  the  spring  of  1905.  They  followed 
wagon  roads,  tramroads  and  spurs — the  paths 
of  least  resistance.  The  lines  varied  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  in  width.  The 
line  along  the  railroad  was  four  hundred  feet 
wide  because  of  the  great  danger  from  sparks. 
Thus  fifteen  miles  of  fire  line  were  constructed 
at  an  -average  cost  of  $15  per  mile.  These 
fifteen  miles  afford  protection  to  about  J  5,000 
acres  at  a  cost  of  ll/2  cent  sper  acre. 

One  patrolman  only  was  required.  His 
route  was  twenty-live  miles  in  length  and  fol- 
lowed the  higher  elevations.  On  his  horse 
the  patrolman  covered  this  route  four  months 
of  the  year,  from  June  to  September,  inclusive. 
During  the  balance  of  the  year  no  patrol  was 
considered  necessary  because  of  the  rainfall. 
The  patrolman  was  given  authority  to  employ 
and  organize  crews  for  fire  lighting.  lie  was 
paid  f~>~>  per  month,  this  sum  including  main- 
tenance of  hi,  hbrse,  The  total  cost  for  the 
season  was  $:;n.  or  ' .'  cent  per  acre.  As  ;\ 
matter  of  fact  the  patrolman  was  able  to  covei 


ro.(););j  acres  instead  of  merely  the   15,000  acres 
in   the  experimental   area. 

Fire   Fighting  Apparatus. 

Three  tool  stations  were  established.  They 
were  merely  chests,  each  provided  with  six 
long  handled  shovels,  two  axes  and  two  iron 
rakes.  Their  cost,  including  tools,  was  $10 
each.  Telephone  already  covered  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  experimental  area  so  that 
the  construction  of  but  three  miles  of  n£w 
line  was  necessary.  Old  poles  were  used,  so 
that  the  cost  was  but  $15  per  mile.  Xew  con- 
Mruction  would  have  cost  $30  per  mile. 

The  total  cost  of  protection  for  the  first  year 
was  $600,  or  4  cents  for  each  acre  in  the  experi- 
mental area.  But  the  patrol,  telephone  line 
and  tool  stations  covered  about  70,000  acres  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  expense  for  these  items 
was  '  :•  cent  per  acre.  The  lire  lines  covered 
only  15,000  acres  of  the  experimental  area.  On 
this  basis  the  total  cost  of -protection  for  the 
first  year  was-  'I  cents  for  each  acre  in  the  ex- 
perimental area,  including  the  initial  cost  for 
lire  lines,  tool  stations  and  telephone,  which 
will  not  be  chargeable  in  subsequent  years. 

Slashings  Burned  Over. 

In  addition  to  the  above  protective  meas- 
ures slash  was  burned  on  the  5,804  acres  of 
cutover  land.  Xo  piling  of  slash  was  neces- 
sary because  of  the  manner  of  lumbering  fol- 
lowed at  McCloud.  The  cost  was  23  cents 
per  acre,  or-lJ/2  cents  per  thousand  feet  logged, 
which  the  forest  service  regards  as  low. 

The  fire  record  for  1905  at  McCloud  is  re- 
garded by  the  forest  service  as  the  best  argu- 
ment for  a  complete  scheme  of  fire  protection. 
A  few  tires  started,  but  none  of  these  was  on 
the  experimental  area.  Moreover  each  was  put 
out  by  the  patrolman  without  assistanc.  The 
lumber  company  was  so  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults that  the  plan  was  extended  in  190G  to 
cover  all  of  its  300,000  acres.  Three  additional 
patrolmen  were  employed,  lire  lines  were 
burned,  tool  station  and  telephone  lines  con- 
structed. 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  desirability  of  such 
protection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  owner 
is  the  net  return.  In  the  case  at  McCloud 
there  is  apparently  no  question  on  this  score, 
as  shown  by  the  reckonings  of  the  forest  ser- 
vice. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  area 
was  thoroughly  cruised  and  conservative  es- 
timates were  made  as  to  the  yield  forty  years 
hence.  The  yield  of  fir  was  placed  at  more 
than  34,000,000  feet  and  the  total  yield  of  pine 
at  75,835,000  board  feet.  Of  the  pine  yield 
10,924,000  was  "reckoned  as  yellow  pine  and 
this  alone  was  considered  in  figuring  the  profit. 
The  fir  yield  was  totally  disregarded  in  order 
that  the  figures  might  be  made  doubly  con- 
servative. 

Counting   Cost   and  Profit. 

The  total  investment  at  the  end  of  forty 
years  is  made  up  of  aggregates  of  the  initial 
expense,  annual  expense  and  compound  inter- 
jst.  The  items  of  initial  expense  follow:  Tel- 
-phone  and  tool  stations,  $75;  burning  slash, 
•'•l.:;:!4.92;  fire  lines,  $225.  In  these  reckonings 
all  the  initial  expense  is  charged  to  the  15,000 
icres  only.  The  items  of  annual  expense  are: 
Taxes,  $242.88;  patrol,  $300.  The  total  invest- 
nent.  if  interest  is  compounded  at  !!  per  cent, 
is  $40.267;  if  at  4  per  cent.  $.">9,4::i>;  at  5  per 
cent,  $77,000.  The  value  of  pine  lumber  forty 
sears  hence  is  in  doubt.  The  gross  value  of 
the  yield  at  $'!  per  thousand  feet  would  be 
$122,772,  only  the  40,924,000  of  yellow  pine  be 
ing  considered;  at  $4  per  thousand,  $!<;:;. li'.Hi:  at 
:-•;>  JUT  thousand.  $24,<>2;  at  $6.  $245.544.  The 
net  return  will  depend  on  the  price  per  thous- 
•inil  and  the  interest  rate  allowed  ,as  shown 
by  tliis  talile: 

Price  345 

per  1.000  percent.       percent.         percent. 

$:i  $  7ii,ri(i:>        S  <;:!.:;:u;        $   i:>.<;s;.> 

$4  117,429  101, 2<>o  s<;,i;nr, 

$5  ir,s. :;:,:;  i  i.i.isi  $7,530 

$6  199,217  I  Ml.  ]()S  IC,S,454 


The  difficulty  with  this  reckoning  is  that  no 
allowance  is  made  for  the  value  of  the  trees 
which  are  left  standing  to  insure  a  second 
growth. 

Second  Growth  Considerations. 

This  is  properly  disregarded  with  reference 
to  the  McCloud  area,  for  at  the  time  of  first 
cutting  the  trees  left  were  so  small  that  they 
were  not  worth  cutting. 

But  subsequently  the  price  of  pine  has  so 
advanced  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  cut 
trees  of  the  size  which  were  then  left.  This 
fact  leads  to  the  caution  from  the  forest  ser- 
vice that  fire  protection  as  practiced  at  Mc- 
Cloud might  not  apply  equally  well  in  its 
present  form  to  other  tracts.  But  the  service, 
in  its  official  report,  comments: 

"It  is  firmly  believed  that,  even  considering 
the  permanent  investment  of  capita"!  in  mer- 
cantile timber  on  the  ground,  conservative- 
lumbering  and  fire  protection  will  show  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  the  investment,  but  that, 
barring  exceptionally  rapid  advances  in  stump- 
age  values,  this  rate  of  interest  will  be  com- 
paratively small.  There  is,  however,  another 
argument  in  favor  of  protection,  namely,  a 
continuance  of  the  supply  for  the  mill.  Thus, 
if  leaving  trees  and  protecting  the  land  will 
show  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested, it  is  an  entirely  practical  plan  from  a 
business  standpoint." 

At  any  rate  the  McCloud  Lumber  Company 
is  abundantly  satisfied  and  lias  modified  its 
logging  operations.  At  present  that  company 
is  cutting  virgin  timber  to  a  diameter  limit  of 
thirty  inches  breast  high,  which  leaves  an  ex- 
cellent basis  for  a  future  cut. 


A   SPLENDID   COMMISSION. 

Governor  Warner  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing members  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
forestry  in  Michigan:  Robert  D.  Graham, 
Grand  Rapids,  chairman;  C.  V.  R.  Townsend, 
Negaunee;  George  B.  Horton,  Fruit  Ridge; 
Carl  E.  Schmidt.  Detroit;  Wm.  E.  Ormun, 
Montague;  A.,  E.  Palmer,  Kalkaska;  Albert  B. 
Cook,  Owosso;  Francis  King,  AlmajDwight 
B.  Waldo,  Kalamazoo. 

The  members  of  the  new  commission  to  in- 
vestigate forestry  are  men  who  have  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  subject.  The  report  which 
it  will  be  prepared  to  make  to  the  legislature 
next  session  ought  to  bring  about  legislation 
which  will  eventually  give  back  to  Michigan  a 
large  portion  of  her  forest  wealth  of  which 
she  has'  been  stripped. 

Wm.  B.  Mershon,  of  Saginaw,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Warner  to  succeed  Ar- 
thur Hill  as  a  member  of  the  state  forestry 


commission. 


HOW  FORESTS  SERVE  PUBLIC. 

"The  Use  of  the  National  Forests,"  a  publi- 
cation just  printed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  a  brief,  clear  manual  for  public  in- 
formation as  to  the  forest  policy  of  the  nation- 
al government. 

It  is  too  true,  as  the  short  preface  to  t  he- 
public  says,  that  "many  people  do  not  know 
what  national  forests  are.  Others  may  have 
heard  much  about  them,  but  have  no  idea  of 
their  true  purpose  and  use."  It  is  the  object 
of  this  publication  to  explain  just  what  the 
national  forests  mean,  what  they  are  for  and 
how  to  use  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  explained  how  the 
forests  are  created  and  how  their  boundaries 
are  drawn.  Next,  their  direct  use  and  value 
are  shown  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  home- 
seeker,  the  prospector  and  miner,  the  user  of 
timber  ,the  user  of  the  range,  the  user  of  water 
and  other  users  of  forest  resources.  Third,  it 
i-  shown  how  the  forests  are  intended  for  use, 
for  the  production  of  usable  products  and  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  homes; 
how  on  all  of  them  the  timber  is  protected 
from  fire,  the  water  flow  is  kept  steady,  the 
forage  on  the  range  is  increased  and  guarded 
from  abuse;  and  how,  in  addition,  they  serve 
as  gTca!  public  playgrounds  and  as  breeding 
places  and  refuges  for  game.  Finally,  the  man- 
agement of  the  national  forests  is  described. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


A  TIP  FOR   MICHIGAN. 

The  New  York  state  commission  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  repeat  in  the  Adirondack*  the  his- 
tory of  the  forests  of  Germany,  France,  Switz- 
erland and  Italy.  Operating  upon  the  f'unda-  i 
mental  principle  that  the:  time  is  sure  to  come 
when  all  the  timber  of  the  state  must  come 
from  the  cultivated  forests,  the  commission  is 
engaged  in  some  interesting  work  of  reforest- 
ing burned  over  and  denuded  lands  in  southern 
Franklin  county. 

Within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  Saranac  lake 
several  hundred  thousand  trees  have  been 
planted,  and  their  thrifty  appearance  attests 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  state  is 
operating  in  the  Adirondacks  three  nurseries 
for  forest  trees.  One  is  near  the  railroad  at 
Saranac  Inn  station,  and  may  be  seen  from  the 
car  windows.  There  is  another  at  Wawbeek, 
on  the  Upper  Saranac  lake.  The  third  is  at 
Axton.  The  Wawbeek  and  Axton  nurseries 
were  formerly  run  by  the  Cornell  college  of 
forestry. 

One  of  these  nurseries  alone  guards  nearly 
1,000,000  useful  seedlings,  mostly  spruce  and 
white  pine,  with  a  sprinkling  of  chestnut,  North 
Carolina  hickory,  Siberian  larch  and  Japanese 
tree  seeds. 

At  Lake  Clear,  not  far  from  the  Saranac  Inn 
nursery,  is  a  plantation  of  300  acres.  Another, 
toward  Saranac  lake,  embraces  400  acres.  On 
the  two  have  been  planted  upward  of  500,000 
trees  of  these  varieties:  White  pine,  Scotch 
pine,  Norway  spruce,  Douglass  fir,  European 
latch  (tamarack)  and  black  locust.  They  range 
in  age  from  two  to  four  years,  and  thrive  so 
well  that  only  about  10  per  cent  have  been 
lost,  either  in  the  long  droughts  of  summer  or 
the  severe  cold  weather  of  winter. 

Many  of  these  trees  are  now  five  feet  in 
height,  and  many  have  shown  a  growth  of 
fully  23  inches  in  a  summer.  The  land  on 
which  these  plantings  have  been  made  was 
burned  over  some  years  ago,  and  was  a  wide 
arid  waste,  unfit  for  any  purpose  until  refor- 
ested and  reclaimed.  Today  the  trees  stand 
out  distinctly  on  the  hill  sides,  in  beautiful 
green  rows. 

An  interesting  plantation  has  been  made  four 
miles  from  Paul  Smith's,  on  land  adjacent  to 
the  road  leading  from  Smith's  to  McCollum's. 
In  1905,  400,000  trees  were  planted  here.  Three 
hundred  thousand  white  pine  were  brought 
from  Germany.  The  remaining,  mostly  Scotch, 
were  obtained  in  this  country. 


SOO   APPRECIATES   TREES. 

The  sentiment  shown  by  the  city  officials 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  attempting  to  save  and 
protect  shade  trees  and  shrubs  wherever  they 
may  be  found  within  the  city  limits  is  occa- 
sioning many  remarks  of  commendation  among 
citizens  of  that  city. 

All  this  is  especially  noticeable  where  public 
improvements  such  as  the  grading  and  paving 
of  streets  and  the  putting  in  of  new  walks  are 
going  on.  If  a  fine  tree  or  shrub  is  found 
within  the  survey  of  the  improvement  it  is  left, 
if  possible.  If  it  is  impossible  to  leave  it  where 
it  is  found  it  is  taken  up  and  transplanted  in 
some  suitable  spot  with  care. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  is 
that  in  connection  with  the  sidewalk  improve- 
ments on  Spruce  street.  The  fine  large  shade 
trees  in  front  of  Judge  Colwell's  property  stand 
within  the  lines  of  the  survey  for  the  new  walk 
and  would  have  to  be  removed  if  the  walls 
were  to  be  completed  at  this  time.  These  trees 
are  too  large  to  be  moved  at  this  time  of  the 
year  without  great  danger  of  their  dying,  and  in 
view  of  this  fact  the  officials  have  decided  to 
complete  the  walk  now,  excepting  where  the 
trees  stand,  sufficient  opening  being  left 
around  the  trees  to  permit  of  their  being  taken 
up  and  transplanted  at  the  proper  time  of  the 
year.  When  the  trees  are  removed  the  walk 
can  be  completed  and  the  city  will  have  both 
the  walk  and  the  trees. 


Packing  seedling  trees  for  shipment. 


Norway  pine  seedlings,  four  years  old,  and  two  years  after  thinning. 


MICHIGAN'S  CATTLE  RANCHES. 

Miller  &  Kuhlman,  of  Toledo,  have  pur- 
chased a  block  of  1,500  acres  of  land  at  and 
around  Lake  Nettie,  one  of  the  picturesque 
little  inland  lakes  of  Presque  Isle  county,  for 
a  ranch,  and  will  stock  it.  It  is  four  miles 
west  of  La  Roque  station,  on  the  Detroit  & 
Mackinac  railway,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Millersburg.  Within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
there  are  several  lakes,  and  it  is  a  fine  grazing 
location. 

Great  development  has  been  going  on  in 
converting  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  counties 
north  of  Bay  City  into  ranches.  George  A. 
Prescott  has  a  fine  ranch  in  losco,  and  several 
are  in  operation  in  that  and  Ogemaw  county. 
Sheep  and  cattle  do  finely  there.  In  Oge- 
maw county,  near  South  Branch  and  Whitte- 
more,  there  are  three  or  four  large  ranches 
stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep. 

North  along  the  line  of  the  Detroit  & 
Mackinac,  in  Alcona,  Alpcna  and  Oscoda  and 
Montgomery  counties,  there  are  a  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep  ranches,  and  excellent  re- 


ports are  being  received  as  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  country  for  sheep,  much  of  the  coun- 
try being  rolling  and  dry;  yet  there  are  many 
and  streams  scattered  about,  furnishing 
in  abundance  of  wholesome  water. 

Along  the  Mackinaw  division  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  in  Arenae,  Ogemaw,  Roscommon 
and  Crawford  counties  there  are  a  number 
<  i  ranches,  some  large  ones,  and  increased  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  growing  cattle  and 
sheep.  Of  course  the  business  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, yet  it  is  capable  of  immense  develop- 
ment. 


WILL  CUT  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 

The  M.  Garland  Company,  of  Bay  City, 
has  shipped  an  entire  sawmill  outfit  of  ma- 
chinery to  Tower,  Mich.,  for  the  Keys  &  War- 
bois  Company.  The  company  has  a  large  tract 
of  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Tower  and,  it  is 
said,  can  continue  cutting  lumber  there  for 
fully  twenty  years.  The  mill  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  50,000  feet  per  day. 


.MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


REFORESTING  OF  OUR 

STATE  LANDS 


The  question  of  reforesting  the  state  lands 
of  Michigan,  of  which  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  pine  plains  from  which  the  original 
timber  has  all  been  taken,  is  receiving  consid- 
erable attention,  and  will  soon  become  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance. 

It  is  very  evident  that  something  must  be 
done  to  make  these  lands  produce  something  of 
value.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  that  are 
absolutely  valueless  for  farnfmg  purposes,  that 
could  be  made  of  value  in  the  growing  of  trees, 
and  the  question  is.  what  kind  of  trees  that  are 
valuable  for  commercial  uses  can  be  grown  up- 
on this  sandy  soil  that  will  soonest  reach  a  size 
sufficient  to  be  made  available. 

The  writer  has  recently  made  considerable 
study  and  examination  of  the  question  and  \£ 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Gleditsia  Tria- 
canthos,  commonly  known  by  the  several 
names  of  black  locust,  honey  locust  and  sweet 
locust,  is  just  suited  for  this  purpose. 

Grows  Rapidly  on  Sandy  Plains. 

It  is  not  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  soil 
and  grows  'rapidly  on  our  sandy  plains.  While 
there  are  some  varieties  of  this  timber  that  are 
subject  to  atack  by  insects  and  disease  this 
variety  is  hardy  and  entirely  free  from  insect 
attacks  and  disease.  It  is  hard  and  solid  tim- 
ber and  is  especially  well  adapted  for  use  for 
railroad  ties  and  fence  posts,  as  it  is  more  last- 
ing in  the  ground  than  either  white  or  yellow 
cedar,  and  being  much  harder  will  outlast  oak 
or  any  other  timber  that  we  know  of  for  ties. 
When  dry  its  specific  gravity  is  0.6740,  and  a 
cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  42  pounds.  It  is  also 
a  valuable  timber  for  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture, as  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish, 
and  being  a  rapid  grower  has  large  grains, 
making  it  a  most  beautiful  wood. 

Rapid  Growth. 

As  we  have  said,  our  light,  sandy  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  its  propagation  and  growth.  As 
showing  how  rapid  a  grower  it  is,  we  will  state 
that  the  writer  has  a  locust  tree  in  his  yard  at 
Traverse  City,  which  was  started  from  a  sprout 
of  one  season's  growth  eighteen  years  ago  and 
today  it  measures  14  inches  in  damcter.  There 
is  also  a  grove  of  black  locusts  in  Traverse  City 
that  started  from  sprouts  from  the  roots  of 
other  trees,  that  have  since  been  removed, 
about  fourteen  years  ago.  Some  of  these  trees 
have  been  taken  out,  but  there  are  now  stand- 
ing upon  a  piece  of  light  sandy  ground  forty 
of  these  trees,  growing  within  a  space  of  land 
6x8  rods.  These  trees  vary  in  size  from  4  to 
12  inches  in  diameter.  Several  of  them  are 
large  enough  for  railroad  ties  and  fence  posts. 

An  Ornamental  Tree. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies, especially  those  operating  in  Michigan, 
have  not  long  before  this  made  use  of  a  part  of 
their  right  of  way  for  growing  black  locust  for 
ties.  It  strikes  us  that  at  least  twenty-five  feet 
of  the  outer  edge  of  their  right  of  way  might 
be  profitably  used  for  this  purpose.  Besides,  a 
grove  of  locusts  upon  either  side  of  the  roads 
would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  laud- 
scape  through  which  the  roads  pass.  It  is  a 
fine,  ornamental  tree,  with  prolific,  sweet  smell- 
ing blossoms.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that 
its  foliage  comes  out  rather  late  in  the  spring, 
but  when  it  does  get  out  in  full  leaf  and  bloom 
its  beauty  and  the  sweet  perfume  with  which  it 
filss  the  air  is  unsurpassed — E.  L.  Sprague  be- 
fore Northern  Michigan  Press  Association. 


MICHIGAN'S  CEDAR  INDUSTRY. 

For  many  years  the  cedar  industry  has  been 
conducted  at  Ray  City  and  all  towns  on  the 
Lake  Huron  shore,  north  and  along  the  lines 
of  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  and  Mackinaw 
division  of  the  Michigan  Central,  says  E.  D. 
Cowles,  the  lumber  statistician  of  the  Sag- 
inaw  valley.  Somewhere  near  a  score  of  firms 


arc  engaged  in  this  business.  The  large  firms 
generally  buy  the  timber  and  operate  camps 
as  well  as  buying  all  the  cedar  they  can  get 
hold  of  from  farmers  and  jobbers.  Cedar 
products  include  ties,  posts  and  telephone  and 
telegraph  poles.  During  the  last  year  there 
has  been  a  sharp  advance  in  cedar  products. 
Posts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  as  active 
as  ties  and  poles. 

The  railroads  make  large  contracts  for  ties 
which  range  from  45  to  48  cents  each  and 
poles  range  from  $3  to  $45  each  accodring  to 
dimension.  Then,  too,  nearly  all  the  shingles 
now  produced  in  Michigan  are  manufactured 
from  cedar.  In  1905  the  shingle  product  in 
Michigan  was  900,917,000  pieces,  ninety  per 
cent  of  which  was  cedar.  In  1906  the  shingle 
product  in  the  state  approximated  1,100,000,- 
100.  Just  how  many  ties  are  produced  is  not 
known  but  the  output  in  the  state  will  aggre- 
gate several  million  and  probably  2,000,000 
poles  of  all  sizes  are  produced. 

The  demand  for  poles  has  been  brisk,  prices 
are  firm  and  there  has  been  a  ready  sale  for 
all  the  manufacturers  could  produce.  Cedar 
operations  are  conducted  the  year  through. 
Nearly  every  lumber  firm  operating  up  north 
owns  more  or  less  cedar  timber  mixed  up  with 
other  timber,  and  there  are  other  firms  who 
make  a  specialty  of  cedar.  A  score  of  large 
operators  have  been  getting  out  poles  all  win- 
ter and  will  operate  camps  all  summer  in  the 
lower  and  upper  peninsulas.  There  are  single 
linns  that  will  handle  more  than  500,000  pieces 
this  season.  Poles  are  moved  Jby  rail  and 
water.  Most  of  the  poles  cut  near  water 
transportation  are  manufactured  during  the 
winter  and  moved  by  water  during  the  season 
of  navigation.  Chicago  securing  the  larger 
share,  while  from  interior  points  they  are 
moved  all  the  year  by  rail.  Thousands  of  car- 
loads of  cedar  are  moved  down  from  the  line 
of  the  Detroit  &  Mackinaw  railroad,  Pere 
Marquette  and  Mackinaw  division  of  the 
Michigan  Central,  and  long  lines  of  cars  load- 
ed with  them  are  an  every-day  spectacle. 
Poles  have  greatly  appreciated  in  value,  as 
cedar,  like  white  pine,  is  diminishing  rapidly, 
and  the  question  where  they  will  come  from 
when  the  northwest  shall  have  become  denud- 
ed is  calculated  to  set  one  thinking.  The  Ster- 
ling Lumber  &  Cedar  Company  and  W.  C. 
Sterling  &  Sons  are  among  the  heaviest  oper- 
ators in  cedar  in  Michigan. 

The  first  named  concern  was  organized  last 
year  and  began  operations  in  upper  Michigan 
last  fall,  manufacturing  lumber,  shingles  and 
all  .cedar  products  but  Sterling  &  Sons  have 
handled  cedar  products  many  years  in  this 
-tate  and  claim  to  be  the  most  extensive  con- 
cern in  that  line  in  the  world.  They  have 
yards  at  Monroe,  Bay  City  and  at  different 
points  north,  and  buy  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pieces  of  cedar  as  well  as  operating  several 
camps.  Besides  they  buy  heavily  from  job- 
bers. They  have  operated  at  Bay  City  also 
under  the  name  of  the  Michigan  Cedar  Com- 
pany. The  Porter  Cedar  Company  at  Sag- 
inaw  has  operated  a  number  of  years,  its  field 
being  Missaukee  county  and  other  adjoining 
localities.  The  Cleveland  Cedar  Company 
operated  on  the  Pere  Marquette  north  and 
west  of  the  Saginaw  valley  a  number  of  years; 
the  Valentine  Cedar  Company  north  of  Bay 
City,  and  at  Alpena  there  are  a  number  of 
operators.  Probably  more  than  1,000,000 
pieces  of  cedar  will  be  shipped  out  of  Alpena 
this  season  by  water.  H.  M.  Loud's  Sons' 
Company  at  Au  Sable  handles  many  thousand 
pieces  of  cedar  cut  on  the  company's  lands 
and  also  buys  from  jobbers  who  own  patches 
of  timber.  Ross  Bros.,  at  Beaverton,  manu- 
facture a  lot  of  cedar,  estimated  at  over  50,000 
pieces,  and  this  firm  as  well  as  the  Londs 
manufacture  10.000.000  to  12.000.00  cedar  shin- 
gles during  the  year.  Aside  from  the  ties, 
pests  and  poles  manufactured  at  Alpena,  20,- 
000,000  to  30,000,000  cedar  shingles  are  pro- 
duced annually  and  about  ~(>. 000,000  shingles 
are  made  at  Cheboygan.  Tolfree  &  Co.,  at 
West  Branch,  made  7, 000,000  cedar  shingles 
last  year.  Lombard  &  Rittenhouse  are  big 


shippers  of  cedar  from  Cheboygan.  The  ship- 
ments from  that  point  are  made  mostly  to 
Chicago.  Quay  &  Sons  are  extensive  manu- 
facturers of  cedar  shingles  at  that  point. 
Last  year  the  cedar  shingle  product  of  the 
mills  on  the  Lake  Huron  shore  was  86,000,000, 
and  30,000,000  on  the  Mackinaw  division  of 
the  Michigan  Central.  There  are  scores  of  tie 
and  cedar  shingle  mills  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  lower  peninsula  and  the  cedar 
business  in  the  aggregate  has  assumed  pro- 
portions of  magnitude. 

TRANSPLANTING  HUGE  TREE. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  attempt  at  trans- 
plantation on  record  has  just  been  made  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  and  the  re- 
sults are  being  eagerly  watched  by  botanists.- 
The  oldest  yew  tree  in  Germany,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  has  been  removed  from  the  old  botanical 
garden,  which  the  municipality  is  about  to  use 
for  some  other  purpose,  to  the  new  one.  The 
distance  traversed  was  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter. 

The  tree  was  moved,  not  on  account  of  any 
special  scientific  value,  but  for  sentimental  rea- 
sons. Its  age  is  estimated  by  some  authorities 
at  700  years,  and  it  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege 
to  cut  it  down  without  an  effort  to  save  it. 

Preparations  for  the  removal  were  begun 
three  years  ago  under  direction  of  expert  bot- 
anists. The  principal  operation  was  the  clip- 
ping off  of  the  tendrils  of  the  roots  to  a  radius 
of  about  six  feet.  This  was  gradually  done,  a 
few  at  a  time,  so  that  the  tree  might  accustom 
itself  to  their  loss.  About  the  end  of  last  May 
the  colossal  task  of  lifting  the  tree  from  its  bed 
and  placing  it  on  a  huge  wagon  constructed 
for  the  purpose  was  begun. 

A  sort  of  crate  was  built  about  the  roots  with 
the  earth  clinging  to  them  as  fast  as  they  were 
laid  bare,  the  tree  being  kept  erect  by  guy 
ropes.  When  this  was  finished  it  was  slowly 
pushed  along  skids  to  the  wain,  which  was  lo- 
cated in  a  trench,  so  that  its  floor  was  located 
about  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  crate. 

The  crate  was  about  13  feet  square  and  6 
deep.  The  tree  is  about  66  feet  tall  and  some 
of  the  lower  branches  had  to  be  pruned  to  keep 
them  from  damaging  the  roofs  of  houses  along 
the  way.  The  weight  of  the  tree  and  its  pack- 
ing was  estimated  at  90,000  pounds  and  to  car- 
ry it  the  truck  was  made  of  enormous  strength. 

It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  put  the  wagon  on  wheels,  as  each  one  would 
have  to  carry  a  weight  of  25,000  pounds,  or 
more  than  German  locomotive  wheels  are  test- 
ed for.  Besides  it  was  figured  that  less  damage 
would  be  done  to  the  road  by  using  rollers  of 
American  hickory.  In  places  where  sewers 
or  other  pipes  were  underground  heavy  timber 
beams  were  arranged  to  take  the  weight  of  the 
rollers  for  fear  the  conduits  would  be  crushed. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  transplantation 
was  carried  out  triumphantly.  The  tree  is  still 
propped  up  in  its  new  location  lest  the  wind 
should  blow  it  over  before  it  gets  a  solid  hold 
on  the  earth.  It  is  watched  and  watered  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  not  certain  yet  whether  it  will 
accustom  itself  to  its  new  home,  but  there  are 
great  hopes  that  it  will. 

LOGGERS  ARE  RESTING. 

A  timber  dealer  who  has  operated  camps 
between  Little  Lake  and  Escanaba  for  several 
years  past  says  that  there  is  little  work  being 
done  in  the  woods  this  summer.  Most  of  the 
operators  are  taking  a  rest,  and  plans  are 
being  perfected  for  opening  the  fall  season 
the  latter  part  of  August.  Most  of  the  job- 
bers put  in  a  long  season,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing started  last  August  and  having  continued 
their  work  until  the  early  part  of  last  month. 

The  bark  industry  has  flourished  in  the  ter- 
ritory mentioned.  More  than  1,000  cords  of 
hemlock  bark  have  already  been  peeled  and 
shipped  to  the  tanneries  at  Kenosha,  Cheboy- 
gan Falls  and  Milwaukee,  the  first  named  point 
getting  the  greater  share  of  it.  During  tin- 
last  few  weeks  of  the  season  the  Kenosha 
concern  advanced  the  price  from  $8.25  to  $8.75 
per  cord,  delivered  at  the  tannery.  At  this 
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price  the  operators  cleaned  up  about  $3  per 
cord.  Their  freight  charges  are  $2.25,  costs 
of  peeling  from  $2.25  to  $2.50,  and  hauling  $1. 
The  bark  season  has  ended,  May  and  June 
being  the  only  months  that  the  bark  is  loose 
enough  to  be  peeled  successfully.  An  unusu- 
ally large  quantity  of  bark  was  also  shipped 
from  points  on  the  Munising  line  during  the 
present  season,  and  it  is  a  question  which  of 
the  two  districts  has  shipped  the  most  to 
the  Wisconsin  tanneries.  In  addition  to  the 
bark  going  to  these  concerns,  a  large  quantity 
has  also  been  taken  from  lands  owned  by 
the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company  for  the 
Munising  tannery.  The  Kenosha  tannery  has 
procured  from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  bark 
shipped.  It  gives  the  operators  an  advantage 
of  160  pounds  in  weight,  figuring  2,240  pounds 
to  the  cord,  while  the  others  insist  on  2,400 
pcunds.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
Kenosha  people  raised  the  price  early  in  the 
season  and  again  before  the  close,  won  the 
jol  lit-ri;  to  them.  It  is  expected  that  the  bark 
imli'stry-  will  grow  in  the  territory  along  the 
North  western  railroad  line,  as  the  jobbers  had 
excellent  success  this  year.  There  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  hemlock  in  the  territory, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  a  shortage  of  bark 
for  some  years  to  come. 


BUYS   10,000  ACRES  OF  TIMBER. 

The  McKenzie  River  Timber  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Grand  Rapids  with  a  capital  of 
$750,000,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has 
been  subscribed.  The  company  owns  a  10,000- 
acre  tract  of  timber  land  in  Lane  county, 
Oregon.  The  estimated  cut  is  500,000,000  feet 
of  which  90  per  cent  is  yellow  fir  and  the  pur- 
chase price. 

The  land  is  being  purchased  through  John 
H.  Bonnell  and  Charles  H.  Chick,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  who  located  it.  Walter  C.  Winchester 
and  E.  G.  Maxwell,  of  Grand  Rapids,  C.  W. 
Johnson,  of  Greenville,  inspected  the  tract 
which  verified  fully  the  original  estimates, 
while  Mr.  Winchester  declares  it  to  be  one 
of  the  best  tracts  of  standing  timber  he  has 
ever  seen. 

The  company  does  not  intend  to  manufac- 
ture, but  simply  hold  this  timber  and  an  ef- 
fort has  already  ben  made  to  secure  an  option 
upon  it  at  an  advanced  price.  It  is  well  lo- 
cated, being  upon  the  McKenzie  river  upon 
which  logs  can  be  floated  to  Portland. 

Those  interested  are  lumber  and  timber  men 
with  investors  who  are  familiar  with  the  class 
of  property,  either  having  their  location  in 
Grand  Rapids  or  being  identified  in  common 
properties  in  the  past.  The  leading  stock- 
holders are:  E.  G.  Filer,  R.  R.  Blacker  and  E. 
N.  Selling,  Manistee;  John  J.  Foster,  Johnson 
Bros.,  and  F.  S.  Gibson,  Greenville;  W.  C. 
Winchester,  Charles  H.  Chick,  John  H.  Bon- 
nell, Daniel  McCoy,  Claude  Hamilton,  James 
M.  Barnett,  Henry  Idcma,  John  T.  Byrne,  W. 
S.  Winegar,  R.  W.  Griswold,  W.  G.  Herpol- 
sheimer,  B.  P.  Merrick  and  H.  J.  Dudley  of 
this  city,  with  a  number  of  others  both  in 
Grand  Rapids  and  of  prominent  business  cen- 
ters in  the  state. 

The  organization  was  completed  with  the  elec- 
tion of  these  officers  and  trustees :  Walter  C. 
Winchester,  president;  J.  H.  Bonnell,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Claude  Hamilton,  secretary,  and  Henry 
Idema,  treasurer.  The  board  consists  of  these 
men  in  addition  to  the  officers,  John  J.  Foster, 
Greenville ;  E.  N.  Selling,  E.  G.  Filer  and  R.  R. 
Blacker,  Manistee;  Charles  H.  Chick,  L.  H. 
\Vithey  and  B.  P.  Merrick,  of  Grand  Rapids. 


REFORESTING    MICHIGAN. 

The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company  is  spend- 
ing considerable  money  in  carrying  out  its 
plan  of  reforesting  pine  lands  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  Undoubtedly  the  only  exclusively 
white  pine  nursery  in  the  Upper  Peninsula — • 
if  not  in  the  whole  state  of  Michigan — is  the 
one  at  Coalwood,  in  Alger  county,  operated  by 
the  company. 

At  this  nursery,  according  to  Chief  Forester 


Wyman,    of    Munising,    are    75,000    transplants 
ready  to  set  out. 

There  are  also  at  the  Xegaunee  general 
nursery  of  the  company  from  10,000  to  15,000 
white  pine  trees,  two  years  old,  which  will  be 
transferred  this  season  to  the  Coalwood 
nursery. 

Last  fall  twenty  pounds  of  white  pine  seed 
was  received  from  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and 
this  will  also  be  planted  at  the  Coalwood 
nursery.  Growing  from  the  seed  the  trees  at- 
tain the  age  of  two  years  before  they  are 
transplanted. 

At  present  the  company  is  devoting  its  at- 
tention to  planting  young  pines  on  its  cutover 
lands  near  Coalwood. 

Forester  Wyman  estimates  that  about  40 
years'  time  is  required  for  a  pine  tree  to  grow 
to  a  size  that  will  make  it  profitable  to  market. 

The  C.  C.  I.  Co.,  through  its  chief  forester, 
will  also  begin  shortly  to  experiment  with 
growing  cottonwood  to  be  used  for  pulpwood. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  cottonwood  cut 
tings,  which  are  expected  soon,  will  be  planted 
on  the  lower  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Coalwood. 

BIG  POWER  PLANT  PROJECT. 

An  immense  concern  backed  by  Chicago  and 
eastern  capital  is  seeking  admission  to  Kala- 
mazoo  and  through  its  representative,  Frank 
W.  Armstrong,  will  ask  that  city  for  a  30 
year  franchise  to  do  business  there.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  concern  is  to  furnish  power  and 
heat  to  the  large  manufacturing  institutions 
of  the  city,  also  to  heat  business  blocks  and 
residences  by  steam  from  a  central  station. 
Mr.  Armstrong  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  if  granted  the  franchise  desired  the  com- 
pany will  immediately  begin  operations  and 
will  erect  an  immense  power  plant  in  Kala- 
mazoo  and  extend  its  mains  to  all  points 
needed,  the  initial  outlay  being  about  $1,500,- 
000. 

A  careful  canvass  of  the  local  manufactur- 
ing institutions  has  been  made  during  the  past 
three  months  and  the  proposal  has  met  with 
almost  universal  favor  wherever  considered 
and  in  consequence  the  concern  will  be  able 
to  show  contracts  for  10,000  horse  power 
already  subscribed  for  there  at  the  outset,  he 
says. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  in  explaining  the  system  in 
vogue,  said:  "This  is  what  is  known  as  the 
gas  producer  system,  that  is  we  make  our 
own  gas  and  burn  that  for  fuel  instead  of 
consuming  coal  to  generate  power.  Under 
the  ordinary  methods  of  consuming  coal  un- 
der boilers  to  produce  power  80  per  cent  of 
the  power  or  heat  in  the  coal  is  wasted.  By 
our  system  the  coal  is  converted  into  a  gas 
and  the  gas  is  used  in  the  engines,  thus  enab- 
ling us  to  utilize  three  times  the  heat  units  as 
under  the  present  steam  process.  We  can  also 
utilize  the  by-products  from  our  coal,  such  as 
coal  tar  and  ammonia. 

"We  are  planning  to  build  a  10,000  horse- 
power plant  with  provisions  to  increase  it  to 
20,000  horse-power,  simply  by  installing  addi- 
tional machinery.  Practically  the  entire 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  now  subscribed  for. 

"We  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  lighting 
field  or  in  fact  do  any  retail  business  as  that 
portion  of  Kalamazoo's  business  interests  is 
well  taken  care  of  now." 

OUR    SHOE    FACTORIES. 

Bulletin  72,  just  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  tells  us  that  in  1905  our  Boot  and 
shoe  industry  had  grown  to  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

Establishments     1,316 

Capital   invested    $122,526,093 

Wage   earners,  average  number I  19,9:.' I 

Yearly   wages    $69,059,680 

Yearly  cost  of  materials 197,303,495 

Yearly  product   320,107,458 

Compared  with  1900  the  number  of  establish- 
ments decreased  by  283,  but  in  all  the  other  items 
there  were  increases  during  the  five  years.  Cap- 
ital increased  by  22.7  per  cent,  and  the  yearly 
product  by  23.6  per  cent.  Advertising  was 
mainly  the  cause  of  an  increase  of  80.8  per  cent 


in  the  yearly  miscellaneous  expenses.  Increased 
use  of  machinery  and  cut  stock  accounts  for  the 
small  increase  (5.7  per  cent)  in  the  number  of 
wage  earners.  Every  kind  of  boots  and  shoes  in- 
creased in  value  in  the  five  years,  though  in  most 
cases  the  quantity  produced  did  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  value. 

Ever  since  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  began  in 
this  country  it  has  been  led  by  the  New  England 
States,  and  more  than  40  per  cent  of  it  is  in 
Massachusetts  alone.  That  state  increased  its 
shoe  capital  in  the  five  years  by  $11,952.098,  or 
31.8  per  cent,  and  its  yearly  product  by  $27,176,- 
i.s::.  or  23.2  per  cent.  New  York  State  follows 
with  $14,106,058  capital  invested  in  boot  and  shoe 
making,  and  $34,137,049  yearly  product.  The  ten 
states  next  in  rank  in  this  industry,  according  to 
value  of  product,  are:  Ohio,  Missouri,  Xrw 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Maine.  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  in 
order  as  named.  In  capital  those  states  rank 
the  same  as  in  product,  except  that  Wisconsin 
leads  New  Jersey.  In  the  five  years  Missouri 
rose  from  seventh  to  fourth  place.  Ohio  also  re- 
ported more  capital  and  a  greater  value  in  pro- 
ducts in  1905  than  in  1900. 

Sixty  cities,  each  having  yearly  shoe  products 
with  $1,000,000  or  more,  produced  four-fifths  of 
the  country's  total  product.  Brockton,  Mass., 
leads,  followed  by  Lynn,  Haverhill,  Marlboro, 
Boston  and  St.  Louis.  Each  of  these  cities  has  a 
yearly  product  of  $5,000,000  or  more. 

Since  1893  the  values  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  leather  boots  and  shoes  exported  have  in- 
creased steadily.  Since  1905,  when  our  boot  and 
shoe  exports  for  the  first  time  exceeded  $1,000,000 
there  has  been  nearly  a  sevenfold  increase,  and 
from  1900  to  1905  their  value  nearly  doubled.  For 
the  past  three  calendar  years  our  export  record 
is: 

1904     $7,319,775 

1905     9,650,012 

1906     9,653,751 

American  shoes  are  marketed  in  England,  Ger- 
many,   France,    Belgium,    Switzerland,    Australia, 
South    America,    Central   America,   and   even   in 
South  Africa  and  China.     We  lead  the  world  in 
shoemaking. 

LONDON'S  WATER  SUPPLY. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  if  a  cistern  cov- 
ering 850  acres  and  345  feet  high  could  be  con- 
structed and  the  water  supply  of  London  for 
one  year  turned  into  it  the  warships  of  all  the 
world's  navies  could  ride  at  anchor  there.  If 
we  now  dig  a  canal  100  feet  wide  across 
Europe,  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  south, 
and  empty  our  cistern  into  it,  we  shall  find 
that  the  water  in  our  canal,  which  is  2,400 
miles  long,  will  rise  to  a  uniform  height  o.f 
ten  feet.  Every  drop  of  it  is  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Greater  London  within  a 
year;  while  each  man,  woman  and  child  living 
today  throughout  the  world  could  draw  fifty 
gallons  from  it  without  exhausting  its  con- 
tents. 

The  mains  through  which  these  hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons  of  water  flow  for  the  use  of 
London  are  almost  long  enough  to  stretch  a 
quarter  of  the  way  around  the  earth  at  the 
equator,  while  it  would  take  a  locomotive, 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
more  than  four  days  and  night  to  race  from 
one  end  of  them  to  the  other. 


Nearly  8,000,000  feet  of  logs  will  be  rafted 
from  Georgian  Bay  to  Bay  City  this  season. 
These  logs  are  cut  from  deeded  and  Indian 
reserve  lands,  and  do  not  come  under  the 
prohibitive  act  of  the  Ontario  government. 

Woodworth  &  O'Malley  will  bring  4,000,000 
feet  of  logs  from  near  St.  Ignace  to  Bay 
City,  one  raft  of  2,000,000  being  made  up 
last  week. 

Three  million  feet  of  logs  will  be  towed 
from  Bois  Blanc  island,  near  Cheboygan,  to 
Bay  City  during  the  season,  and  a  number 
of  million  feet  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
state  will  be  rafted  here. 

In  all  approximately  25,000,000  feet  of  logs 
will  be  towed  to  Bay  City  during  the  season 
to  be  manufactured. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  SECRETARY, 

615  Stevens  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.190_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iHtrlttgan  Unaft  fUatos 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name '  Residence  A  ddress 

Occupation . . '  Business  Address . 

Recommended    by : Town __ 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 

Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII— By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  meiiberfhip  m  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  memLers,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES ,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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MANISTEE    COUNTY    GRAVEL    ROAD. 

Showing  fill  of  30,000  cubic  yards,  and  corresponding  cut,  made  to  reduce  grade  to  5  per  cent. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Forests 


Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN,  AUGUST,  1907. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Algcr  County — Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

Alpena  County — George  \V.  StovM,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Dcnomic,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William  Houser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 

Chippevva  County — Henry  A.  Osboni, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilio  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
canaba. 

Dickinson  County — William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cundy,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Gladwin  County — William  H.  McCulloch, 
Gladwin  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCrackcn,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1. 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska;  Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  Kalkaska. 

Luce  County — M.  E.  Beurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvie, 
Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County — Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominec  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
minee;  Charles  Kinsella.  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  Ryerson,  Holton;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 

Wayne  County — Cassius  R.  Benton,  North- 
ville;  Henry  Ford,  Detroit;  Edward  N.  Hines, 
Detroit. 


TAR  FOR  MACADAM  STREETS. 

It  is  probable  that  the  city  of  Menominee  will 
begin  the  treatment  of  its  macadam  streets  next 
season  and  there  is  talk  among  the  officials  at  the 
present  time  of  submittirg  each  macadam  street 
to  the  same  process  used  on  State  street  to  such 
good  advantage  this  season. 

State  street  has  been  covered  with  a  coating  of 
tar  poured  over  the  surface  and  allowed  to  harden 
and  it  has  improved  the  thoroughfare  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  The  street  is  now  in  better  con- 
dition than  any  street  in  Menominee.  When  the 
tar  was  first  placed  on  the  streets  it  was  some- 
what disagreeable  but  it  soon  hardened  and  left 
the  surface  of  the  street  as  smooth  and  firm  as 
asphalt. 

Before  the  application  of  the  tar  the  street  hid 
to  be  sprinkled  regularly  throughout  the  day  but 
the  sprinkling  carts  are  now  only  used  on  thv; 
pavement  once  each  day.  An  automobile  eoins; 
over  the  pavement  at  a  good  rate  of  speed  will  not 
bring  up  the  dust. 

Another  feature  of  the  street  is  that  water  will 
run  off  it  without  creating  any  mud  whatever. 
Ten  minutes  after  a  rain  storm  it  is  as  dry  as  it 
was  before  the  storm. 

The  cost  of  treating  the  street  to  the  tar  was 
about  $250. 


it  with  gravel.  When  this  is  completed,  and  the 
gravel  is  worn  down  it  will  make  thirty-six  miles 
of  an  as  enjoyable  drive  as  there  is  out  of  the 
city  of  Alpena. 


ALPENA  COUNTY  ROADS. 

When  County  Road  Commissioner  George 
Stovel,  of  Alpena,  completes  the  work  on  the 
new  bridge  over  the  South  Branch,  the  entire 
length  of  the  road  from  Alpena  tn  Hubbard  lake 
will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 

Beyond  the  South  Branch  bridge,  in  Ossineke, 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  road  making  ever  done 
in  Alpena  county  has  been  supervised  bv  Wilbur 
Robb,  highway  commissioner.  Almost  the  entire 
distance  to  Hubbard  lake  postoffice  has  been  beau: 
tifitl'.y  turnpiked,  and  the  work  of  graveling  it  has 
commenced. 

The  towrshins  of  Long  Rapids  and  Green  have 
trmniked  all  of  the  cros^  road  from  Long  Rapid-; 
village  to  the  Wi'son-Hillman  road,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  and  about  a  mile  of  the  road  has  been 
°rav"lcd.  The  t'lwr-h'DS  of  Green  and  Long 
Rapids  Inve  now  raised  money  to  emplov  a  road 
grader  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  all  of  the 
unfinished  part  of  the  road  and  when  this  is  done. 
County  Road  Commissioner  Flanders  will  cover 


LANSING  ROAD  DISTRICT. 

An  erroneous  impression  seems  to  prevail 
among  farmers  in  the  Lansing  good  roads  district 
to  the  effect  that  the  money  to  be  raised  for 
good  roads  is  to  be  expended  only  on  the  De- 
troit road  across  the  state.  This  is  not  true. 

Funds  for  good  roads  derived  from  moneys 
received  by  the  two  mill  tax  and  from  the  state, 
will  be  used  to  convert  the  main  thoroughfares 
nn,d  trunk  roads  leading  into  Lansing  or  other 
town  in  the  district,  into  so  much  macadamized 
road  each  year. 

From  these  trunk  or  direct  roads,  lateral  roads 
leading  to  them  will  be  graveled  to  the  macadam- 
ized sections,  thus  insuring  good  roads  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  territory  each  year. 

That  part  of  the  macadamized  road  leading 
from  Lansirg  to  East  Lansing,  now  controlled  by 
the  Business  Men's  Association,  and  which  is  a 
part  of  the  proposed  Detroit  road  across  the  state, 
will  rot.  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  be 
given  any  more  preference  than  any  of  the  other 
trunk  roads  which  need  macadamizing. 

The, combined  value  of  assessed  property  in  the 
good  roads  district  is  $15.664.695,  which  if  a  two 
mill  tax  is  levied  would  yield  $31,329  to  the 
fund  each  yeat 

The  proposed  new  Linsing  good  roads  district 
comprises  Lir,sin<r,  East  Lansing,  Delhi,  Merid- 
ian, Alaiedon  and  Lansing  townships. 

.Mason,  not  to  be  outdone  by  Lansing,  is  cir- 
culating petitions  for  good  roads  and  has  taken 
unto  herself  the  townships  of  Vevay,  Aurelius, 
and  Alaeidon. 

Alaeidon  had  already  got  in  on  the  Lansing  dis- 
trict before  the  move  was  made  at  Mason  for  a 
good  roads  district,  consequently  Lansing  claims 
that  township. 

One  feature  about  a  good  roads  district  is, 
that  wherever  these  roads  are  built  any  repair  or 
other  necessary  work  done  upon  them  is  done 
under  the  supervision  of  a  good  roads  board,  no 
highway  commissioner  or  other  township  or 
count'-  officer  having  any  jurisdiction  whatever 
over  them. 


The  city  of  Oiriway  intends  to  have  good  roads. 
It  has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Port  Huron 
Engine  and  Thresher  Co.  for  a  road  roller.  The 
city  expects  to  get  some  revenue  from  the  roller 
by  renting  it  to  adjacent  townships  when  it  is 
not  in  use  in  the  city. 
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I F    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co, 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER    1,    1908. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  1^/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  l1/^  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155— Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  \l/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160— Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township.  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1.000. 

108 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Yt 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  5/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  J4 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward    $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward 


175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
V/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  •  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — -Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
J.-2+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township.  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194 — Paris  township.  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township.  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada   township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk    Rapids    township,   Antrim    county, 
1.004   miles   gravel   road,   reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw     county,     .92     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,    reward   $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .995    mile    macadam 
road,   reward   $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton     county,     ]/2 
mile   gravel   road,   reward   $250. 

208— Hamlin    township,    Eaton    county,     */2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton     township,    Muskegon    county, 
1.481    miles    macadam    road,    reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     l/2     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $500. 

211 — Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona   township,   Huron   county,   1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.00:2 

miles  gravel  road.   Reward.... $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward....  398 

No.  215.  Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road..  Reward....  1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co..  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward '. .  . .  560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford    Co., 
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1.062  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    531 

Xo.  1-22.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

Xo.  223.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

Xo.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 

Xo.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

Xo.  226.  Saginaw  Co..  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

-  T 

Xo.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

Xo.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

Xo.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  635 
No.  230.  Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  l/2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

Xo.  231.  Lyons  Tp,  Ionia  Co.,  l/2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

Xo.  237.  Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502. 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

Xo.  232.  Sand  Beach  Tp.,  Huron  Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.  1,064 
Xo.  233.  Bay  Co.,  .274  mile  macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

Xo.  234.  Bay  Co.,  ^  mile  macadam  roadi 

Reward 750 

Xo.  235.  Cheboygan  Co.,  .100  mile  "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.  Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road.'  Reward.    1,004 


FINE    BIT    OF   ROAD. 

Mayor  J.  H.  Winter,  E.  C.  Anthony,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  street  committee  of  the  Xegaunee 
council,  have  inspected  the  work  being  done  by 
the  city,  and  also  by  the  county  commission,  on 
the  road  between  Xegaunee  and  Marquette.  One 
of  the  Xegaunee  men  says  that  he  has  never  seen 
a  finer  macadam  road  than  the  one  being  built  by 
the  county  commission,  and  that  when  the  work 
is  completed  to  the  Marquette  city  line  the  road 
will  be  as  good  as  the  streets  in  most  of  the 
cities  in  the  upper  peninsula.  The  commission 
has  completed  from  three  to  four  miles  ot  the 
road  east  of  the  Morgan  location  and  an  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  finish  the  improvement  to  the 
Marquette  line  before  winter  sets  in. 


STONE   QUARRY  BUSY. 

The  operations  at  the  limestone  quarry 
owned  by  President  D.  F.  Fitch  of  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railway  and  former 
State  Railroad  Commissioner  Chase  S.  Os; 
born  of  the  Soo  at  Fiborn,  in  the  east  end  of 
the  upper  peninsula,  have  attained  a  very 
large  scale.  From  500  to  600  tons  of  the 
product  are  quarried  and  shipped  every  day. 
The  stone  is  of  superior  quality,  and  is  in  de- 
mand for  use  at  blast  furnaces.  A  large  num- 
ber of  men  are  employed  at  the  works,  and  a 
thriving  little  town  has  been  built  up.  The 
name  of  the  community  is  derived  from  the 
first  two  letters  of  Mr.  Fitch's  name  and  the 
last  four  of  Mr.  Osborn's. 


CHEBOYGAN'S   GOOD   ROADS. 

Cheboygan  county  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
decision  to  improve  the  piece  of  road  lying  be- 
tween Tower  and  the  Presque  Isle  county  line. 
Deputy  Surveyor  O.  S.  Hayden  and  a  corps  of 
assistants  have  been  surveying  the  road,  and 
from  the  stakes  set  the  present  road  will  verge 
to  the  south  several  feet.  It  is  said  the  work 
will  begin  at  once  and  when  completed  will  bo 
equal  to  the  best  gravel  road  in  that  county  and 
that  the  improvement  will  cost  several  thousand 
dollars.  The  road  will  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  travelers  between  Onaway  and  Tower,  and 
to  make  it  complete  it  will  be  up  to  Onaway 
and  Allis  to  make  the  road  to  the  county  lino 
equal  to  that  ot  Cheboygan  county 


Manistee  County  Gravel  Road,  showing  sodding  on  side  of  big  fill. 


Saginaw  County  State  Reward  Macadam  Road. 


ELKLAND  TO   THE   FORE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  township  board  of  Elk- 
land,  Tuscola  county,  it  was  decided  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  state  for  building  two  miles 
more  of  state  reward  road  next  year.  The  new 
road  will  be  built  from  the  McKim  corner,  one 
mile  west  of  Cass  City,  and  extended  two  miles 
north.  The  road  will  be  surveyed  soon  and  :i 
profile  of  the  road  will  accompany  the  applica- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  members  expect  that  the  action 
of  the  board  will  be  approved  at  the  annual 


township  meeting  and  that  the  taxpayers  will 
vote  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount  to  add  to  .iic 
state's  appropriation  which  is  $500  a  mile,  so 
that  the  fund  will  he  sufficient  to  care  for  mak- 
ing the  improvements  planned.  The  noco>s.i~y 
amount  has  always  been  forthcoming  and  a  dis- 
appointment is  unlocked  for  in  this  instance. 

Elkland  township  citizens  have  sampled  state 
reward  roads  for  two  years  and  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  their  investment.  The  slogan  i* 
"state  reward  for  all  the  leading  roads  in  Elk- 
land  township."  And  this  achievement  will  be 
real'zed  in  a  few  more  years 

Chris  Schwarder,  who  has  the  contract  for 
building  the  two  and  one-half  miles  of  state 
road  north  of  Cass  City  has  completed  the  work. 
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Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Grave! 

SCREENED   TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE  HENRY  MERDIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  au- 
dresses  to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


RECENT  GOOD 

ROADS  LEGISLATION 


The  legislatures  of  a  majority  of  the  states 
have  been  in  session  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  considering  or  have 
actually  adopted  one  or  more  road  laws.  The 
majority  of  the  b'lls  which  have  already  come 
to  our  attention  deal  principally  with  questions 
of  local  taxation  and  administration ;  but  some 
of  the  states  have  passed  general  laws,  a  brief 
review  of  which  should  interest  the  readers  of  this 
magazine. 

The  legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri 
have  passed  laws  -which  provide  for  state  high- 
way commissions  and  for  state  aid  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  highways.  The  Wis- 
consin legislature  also  is  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  adopting  a  similar  law,  and  it  is  ex 
pected  that  state  aid  or  state  highway  .jommis- 
sion  bills  will  be  passed  by  it  and  two  or  throe 
other  states  before  their  adjournment.  With 
Tennessee  and  Missouri  there  are  now  twenty 
four  states  which  have  state  highway  commis- 
sions, or  which  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  roads. 

The  Tennessee  law  was  approved  April  15, 
1907.  It  provides  for  a  state  highway  commis- 
sioner with  two  assistants.  The  commissioner 
and  his  assistants  must  be  selected,  one  for  each 
section  of  the  state  that  is,  one  from  east,  -one 
from  middle  and  one  from  west  Tennessee.  The 
commissioner  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $2,500  per 
annum,  while  his  assistants  are  to  receive  $2,000 
per  annum  each.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
state  shall  improve  roads  in  every  county,  but  as 
it  does  not  provide  that  the  counties  are  to  pay 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  roads,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  state  proposes  to  pay  the  whole 
cost.  The  roads  to  be  improved  are  to  be 
selected  by  four  members  of  the  county  court  of 
the  respective  counties,  who  are  to  be  aided  by 
the  state  highway  commissioner  or  his  represen- 
tative. 

The  sum  of  $500,000  per  annum  is  appropriated 
out  of  which  to  pay  for  the  building  of  the  roads 
and  the  general  and  incidental  expenses  of  the 
commission.  The  money  so  appropriated  is  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  counties  in  proportion 
to  area. 

Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Morton,  says  that 
the  bill  will  not  be  effective  until  next  year,  as 
the  money  appropriated  by  the  act  can  be  avail- 
able only  after  all  other  state  expenses  have 
been  paid  for  this  year.  He  further  states  that 
the  law  might  not  go  into  effect  even  then,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  there  would  probably 
be  no  balance  left  in  the  state  treasury  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  the  time  the  bill  does  go 
into  effect  it  will  be  so  amended  as  to  provide 
that  the  county  governments  pay  a  portion  of  the 
cost,  as  it  is  believed  that  every  county  in  Tennes- 
see would  be  willing  to  meet  the  state  half  way 
in  this  work. 

The  Missouri  legislature  passed  several  bills 
between  March  15  and  March  .'SO,  1907,  provid- 
ing, among  other  things,  for  the  creation  of  a 
state  highway  fund,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
stats  highway  fund,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
gineer  and  for  county  road  overseers.  Copies 
of  the  bills  relating  to  state  aid  and  to  state  and 


county  highway  engineers  are  printed  in  a  sepa- 
rate column.  This  gives  Missouri  practically  a 
new  system  of  road  administration.  If  these 
bills  are  judiciously  carried  out  all  road  work 
in  the  state  will  hereafter  be  done  under  com- 
petent supervision ;  careful  records  will  be  kept 
of  all  work  done,  and  monthly  reports  of  ex- 
penditure and  work  done  in  every  township  in 
the  state  will  be  filed  each  month  with  the 
county  highway  engineer. 

A  state  highway  engineer  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  a  salary 
of  $2,400  per  annum.  The  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture may  appoint  one  or  more  deputy  state 
highway  engineers  and  fix  their  salaries..  The 
sum  of  $12,000  was  appropriated  from  which  to 
pay -the  salary  and  expense  of  the  state  highway 
engineer  and  his  assistants.  The  state  engineer 
must  be  a  graduate  in  engineering  and  must  be 
well  qualified  by  education  and  training  to  build 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  best  and  most  economi- 
cal manner.  He  and  his  assistants  are  to  make 
plans  and  specifications  for  state  and  county  road 
work  and  give  advice  regarding  road  matters 
whenever  they  may  be  requested  to  do  so. 

The  county  courts  of  each  county  are  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  county  highway  engineer  who 
shall  have  charge  of  all  roads  and  road  expendi- 
ture in  their  respective  counties.  The  salaries 
of  the  county  engineers  are  fixed  by  the  county 
courts  and  must  not  be  less  than  $300  nor  more 
than  $2,000  per  annum,  and  they  must  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  road  and  bridge  building 
The  county  engineer  of  each  county  is  to  pre- 
pare each  year  a  comolete  map  of  his  county 
showing  all  roads,  the  boundaries  of  road  dis- 
tricts, the  character  of  improvements  already  made 
and  those  contemplated.  These  maps  are  to  be 
used  by  the  county  courts  in  laying  out  future 
work. 

One  road  overseer  is  to  be  aooointed  by  the 
county  court  for  each  road  distance  in  each  town- 
ship in  every  county.  These  overseers  are  to 
receive  a  compensation  of  not  less  than  $2  nor 
more  than  $3  per  day  for  time  actually  employed. 
They  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  county 
engineer  and  are  to  report  all  road  work  and  all 
expenditure  in  money  and  labor  to  him  monthly. 

In  addition  to  arranging  for  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  organization,  the  legislature  of  Missouri 
also  adopted  a  state  aid  bill.  This  bill  provides 
that  whenever  a  county,  the  districts  or  the  cit- 
izens thereof,  either  jointly  or  separately  agrees 
to  pay  at  least  half  the  cost  of  a  road  the  stite 
will  pay  the  other  half.  This  work  will  be  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  highway  en 
gineer,  and  his  deputies  in  co-operation  with  the 
county  engineers.  An  appropriation  of  $500,000 
was  made  to  pay  the  state's  share  of  the  cost  of 
this  work.  This  money  is  to  be  expended  in 
the  various  counties  in  proportion  to  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property. 

Another  appropriation  was  made  out  of  the 
road  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  transfer 
stamps  by  the  state  auditor.  This  money  is  to  be 
distributed  by  the  state  auditor  to  the  various 
counties  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  school  fund.  It  is  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  road  fund  of  the  various  coun- 
ties and  the  street  fund  of  St.  Louis,  and  ex- 
pended for  roads  in  such  manner  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  In  counties  acting  under  town- 


ship organization  the  funds  are  to  be  further  dis- 
tributed and  expended  by  each  township. 

The  sum  of  $475.198.13  was  also  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  of  Missouri  to  the  several  coun- 
ties for  road  and  bridge  purposes.  This  money 
was  paid  by  the  national  government  to  Missouri 
in  settlement  of  war  claims,  and  has  been  de- 
posited in  the  state  treasury.  Each  county  and 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  to  receive  an  equal  share. 
The  sum  received  by  St.  Louis  is  to  be  expended 
on  streets.  In  the  counties  where  the  road  ami 
bridge  work  is  done  by  townships,  the  money  i> 
to  be  so  divided  and  distributed  that  each  town- 
ship will  receive  an  equal  share. 

Advocates  of  the  split-log  drag  will  be  plea-nl 
to  know  the  legislature  of  Illinois  has  recently 
passed  'a  bill  which  provides  that  the  local  road 
authorities  may  enter  into  contract  with  land 
owners,  or  with  tenants  living  along  the  roads, 
or  with  other  persons  for  the  maintenance  of 
earth  roads  by  the  use  of  the  split-log  drag.  The 
rate  to  be  paid  for  this  work  must  not  exceed 
$1  per  mile  for  each  dragging  during  the  months 
of  December.  January,  February  and  March,  and 
75  cents  for  each  dragging  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  roads  are  to  he  dragged  to  a 
width  of  twenty  feet,  where  practicable,  and  the 
work  is  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
township  highway  commissioner.  Persons  using 
the  roads  immediately  after  they  have  been 
dragged  are  required  to  drive  outside  of  the 
'dragged  portion  untfl  the  road  has  either  partly 
dried  or  frozen.  Persons  violating  these  oro- 
visions  of  the  law  are  subject  to  a  fine. — Good 
Roads  Magazine. 


BAD  AXE  WAKING  UP. 

A  Bad  Axe  business  man  who  has  recently 
been  over  the  roads  leading  into  Caseville, 
Pigeon,  Elkton,  Ubly  and  Harbor  Beach,  comes 
home  with  the  comment  that  they  are  all  infinite- 
ly better  than  the  roads  leading  into  the  city  of 
Bad  Axe. 

It  is  claimed,  and  apparently  with  justice,  that 
the  country  roads  to  the  Huron  county  seat  are 
the  worst  in  the  county  and  have  had  the  least 
work  done  on  them.  That  this  state  of  affairs 
is  a  serious  detriment  and  drawback  to  a  market 
town  and  trading  center  goes  without  question. 

Bad  Axe  merchants  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  are  losing  a  lot  of  trade  because  of 
bad  roads,  and  a  good  roads  movement  is  now 
under  way  which  promises  to  result  in  better 
highways  in  the  vicinity  of  that  village. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  bad  piece  of  road 
leading  into  the  live  village  of  Marlette,  Sanilac 
county.  Often  the  farmers  had  to  go  a  long 
ways  around  to  avoid  this  road  in  getting  to 
Marlette  or  go  to  some  other  market.  The  lat- 
ter they  often  did.  Finally  Marlette  woke  up 
to  its  loss,  raised  $1,000  among  its  business  men, 
improved  that  road  and  in  a  very  short  time  more 
than  had  their  money  back  in  trade  and  business 
which  on  account  of  that  road  used  to  go  else- 
where. It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  in  Mar- 
lette that  $1,000  was  never  donated  and  spent 
lo  better  advantage. 


The  board  of  supervisors  of  Ingham  county 
lave  granted  the  petitions  of  Lansing  city.  East 
Lansing,  Lansing  township,  Delhi,  Alaiedon  and 
Meridian  townships  to  submit  a  proposition  to 
the  taxpayers  for  good  roads. 
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FALLACIES  AND  FACTS 

OF  ROAD  BUILDING 


From  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the 
present  men  have  had  their  ideas  of  a  perfect 
highway.  The  plans  of  road  engineers  have  been 
criticized  as  newfangled  while  they  were  only 
aiming  at  the  road  that  Isaiah  saw  with  prophetic 
eye  when  he  cried,  "Make  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be 
exalted  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
made  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight 
and  the  rougli  places  plain."  Thus  the  fancy 
that  a  straight  road  with  easy  grades  is  a  new 
idea  is  swept  away  by  the  words  of  Isaiah  ut- 
tered over  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Chris  • 
tian  era. 

Later  Claudius  Appius  had  his  vision  of  a  road 
that  would  perpetuate  his  name,  and  his  dream 
has  been  realized ;  but  beyond  that  he  gave, 
what? — the  monument  of  a  tyrant  who  com- 
pelled thousands  to  work  for  naught,  and  a  last- 
ing example  of  how  not  to  build  a  road.  The 
Appian  Way,  famous  in  picture  and  story,  is 
avoided  over  a  greater  portion  of  its  length  by 
every  traveler  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  reach  his 
journey's  end. 

This  old  Roman's  idea  of  a  deep  foundation 
has  lived  after  him ;  but  no  experienced  road 
builder  adopts  it.  It  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
Roman  aqueduct,  and,  like  it,  has  become  a 
monument  of  unnecessary  work.  The  old  Ro- 
man's fancy  that  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  deep 
foundation  for  a  road  crops  out  here  and  there, 
even  at  the  present  time,  and  is  exploited  as  the 
best,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  true  way  to  build  a 
road.  It  was  not  until  road  builders  learned  that 
thoroughly  drained  earth  was  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  any  kind  of  road  covering  that  n 
great  advance  was  made  in  road  construction. 

That  road  improvement  is  an  expensive  luxury, 
something  nice  to  have  but  too  costly  for  those 
who  have  to  work  for  a  living,  is  the  fancy  of 
some,  but  it  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  In 
New  Jersey  every  dollar  expended  for  road  im- 
provement has  added  tens  and  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars to  our  state's  wealth. 

The  first  roads  I  built  were  16  inches  deep, 
composed  of  10  inches  of  telford  bottom  and  6 
inches  of  compacted  2%-inch  and  lJ-2-inch  crushed 
stone,  and  finished  with  coarse  stone  screening?. 
That  the  foundation  of  this  kind  of  road  lasts 
is  true,  but  the  top  wears  off  much  more  quickly, 
and  when  that  is  gone  every  driver  avoids  the 
telford  road  in  good  weather.  I  well  remember 
the  first  16-inch  telford  I  ever  saw.  It  was  in 
1869,  at  my  home  city  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
We  boys  were  discussing  it  very  learnedly,  as  we 
thought;  in  fact,  we  were  merely  rehearsing 
what  we  had  heard  our  elders  say,  when  an  olcl 
Scotchman  passed  by,  and,  catching  the  drift  of 
our  remarks,  said:  "Boys,  it  is  wrang,  it  is  a' 
wrang ;  it  is  wrang  in  prencepil ;  here  ye  hae  tlv 
anveel  an'  on  it  ye  put  the  sma'  stone ;  alang 
cooms  the  horse  and  wagon;  the  horse's  hoofs 
pound  the  sma'  stone  an'  the  wagon  wheels  grind 
it,  till,  'twixt  the  hammer  and  the  anveel  the  sma' 
stones  are  ground  to  powder."  We  laughed  at 
the  old  Scot,  but  my  experience  has  since  taught 
me  that  he  was  right.  Not  only  is  a  deep  telford 
more  expensive  to  build,  but  the  road  wears 
rough  much  sooner  than  a  lighter  macadam,  and 
is,  consequently,  much  more  expensive  to  main- 
tain. It  is  also  much  harder  on  horses'  feet,  as 
it  has  no  elasticity. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  deep  telford  road 
will  not  be  heaved  by  frost.  This  is  not  so.  I 
have  seen  14-inch  telford  turned  upside  down  by 
frost  so  that  the  large  bottom  stones  were  on  top 
of  the  road,  while  6-inch  macadam  built  over  the 
same  soil  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of 
travel  remain  unmoved ;  the  only  other  difference 
in  construction  being  that  undcrdrains  were 
placed  outside  of  the  macadam  while  none  were 
used  beside  the  telford. 

To  build  a  good  stone  road,  first  grade  your 
hill  down  to  five  per  cent,  or  less  if  possible;  fill 
up  your  flats  so  that  you  have  a  minimum  grade 
of  at  least  one-half  per  cent. ;  second,  by  under- 
drains  cut  off  all  water  that  may  threaten  the 


road ;  third,  give  your  road  a  crown  of  three- 
quarters  inch 'per  foot;  fourth,  cut  out  your  sub- 
grade,  being  careful  to  give  it  the  same  curva- 
ture as  the  finished  road ;  fifth,  roll  the  sub- 
grade  until  it  is  hard  and  smooth,  carefully  re- 
moving any  spongy  or  vegetable  earth  that  the 
rolling  may  disclose;  sixth,  spread  your  bottom 
course  evenly,  then  roll  and  add  a  little  binder 
and  continue  the  rolling  until  the  stones  cease 
to  sink  or  creep  in  front  of  the  roller;  seventh, 
spread  your  second  course  and  roll  it,  with  the 
addition  of  binder  and  water,  until,  the  whole 
surface  is  hard  and  smooth,  carefully  filling  with 
stone  any  depressions  that  may  appear,  then  finish 
the  whole  with  a  course  of  J^-inch  stone  and 
screenings.  This  must  be  soaked  with  water 
and  rolled  until  a  wave  of  mud  is  formed  in  front 
of  the  roller,  being  particularly  careful  to  com- 
mence the  rolling  at  the  sides  and  gradually  work 
toward  the  center;  by  so  doing  you  will  pre- 
serve the  crown  of  your  road.  If  this  work  is 
well  and  thoroughly  done,  you  will  have  a  road 
that  is  smooth,  hard  and  convenient  for  travel  af 
all  seasons  of  the  year. — R.  A.  Meeker,  State  Su- 
pervisor of  Roads,  New  Jersey,  in  Good  Roads 
Magazine. 


SOUND  ARGUMENT 


FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 


I  know  something  of  the  trials  that  we,  as 
pioneer  farmers,  had  to  undergo  as.  29  years  ago 
I  cut  my  way  into  the  forests  of  Northern  Michi- 
gan, 15  miles  from  the  nearest  public  highway; 
and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  brother  pioneer 
like  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  has  himself  experienced 
these  many  trials  and  privations  the  early  pioneer 
must  inevitably  face,  say,  among  other  things, 
that  Mr.  Earle  is  "one  of  the  most  dangerous 
men  in  the  state  today,"  classing  him  and  all  of 
his  followers  who  are  advancing  the  new  ideas 
for  better  work  on  our  highways,  as  "a  --H  of 
grafters,"  etc. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Rhodes  mus! 
have  a  diseased  brain,  or  at  least  a  disordered 
one,  when  he  says  that  the  plan  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  good  enough  for  him.  Perhaps  itii; 
but  it  is  not  good  enough  lor  the  rising  genera- 
tion. They  will  not  go  back  to  the  sickle,  scythe 
and  snath,  the  grain  -cradle  or  other  crude  im~r>i'-- 
ments  which  were  good  in  their  day,  but  wuh 
the  advance  of  civilization  have  been  laid  away 
as  the  mowing  machine,  binder,  etc.,  have  taken 
their  place.  So,  with  the  advance  of  civilization, 
those  crude  instruments,  such  as  the  hoe.  .»  old 
plow,  slush-scraper,  etc.,  are  being  supplanted 
with  stone  crushers  and  road-makers  for  building 
gravel  or  macadam  roads.  The  old  statute  labor 
system  has  served  its  day,  and  is,  or  soon  will  be. 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  learned  farmer  says  that  this  advanced 
idea  is  too  expensive.  Go,  if  you  please,  to  your 
respective  county  treasurer's  office,  and  take  down 
the  assessment  rolls  for  the  past  thirty  yei-s 
and  foot  u  pthe  amount  of  money  tax,"  statute 
labor  tax ;  also  the  tax  for  cross  roads  a, id 
bridges,  and  then  compare  the  cost  of  the  roads 
with  the  cost  of  the  macadam,  and  I  believe  >ou 
will  be  ashamed  that  you  were  ever  an  advocate 
of  the  old  mud  tax  system. 

Our  friend  here,  Mr.  Rhodes,  wants  to  Know 
what  the  city  of  Jackson  will  do  if  vou  should 
adopt  the  .County  Road  System,  and  the  city 
pay  as  much  towards  the  improvement  of  coumy 
roads  as  the  balance  of  the  county.  Well,  we 
won't  worry  about  that,  as  I  see  there  is  ;• 
movement  on  foot  among  the  "glass-eyed  fellows" 
of  Jackson  to  buy  a  steam  roller  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2,700 — and  loan  the  same  to  the  farmers 
free  of  charge  if  they,  the  farmers,  will  put  up 
two  miles  of  stone  road  just  outside  of  the  city. 
Is  that  graft?  If  so,  take  it.  I  believe  the  city 
boys — even  those  who  wear  glasses — will  look 
out  for  themselves. 

You  seem  to  be  afraid  to  take  measures  to 
merit  state  aid  as  a  reward  for  good  roads  in 
either  class,  A,  B,  C,  or  D.  Now  I  do  feel  that 
we  should  not  stop  at  that ;  but  we  should  take 
another  step,  and  demand  that  our  federal  govern- 
ment should  take  a  hand  in  the  work.  We  have 
now  the  best  waterways  of  any  civilized  nation 


under  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  we  have  the 
poorest  highways. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  England,  France 
or  Germany — just  step  across  Lake  Huron  and 
note  what  our  sister  country,  Ontario,  is  doing. 
She  is  a  hundred  years  in  our  lead  in  road  build- 
ing. So  why  should  we  not  ask  congress  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of 
our  h:'ghways?  The  Philippine  Islands  have  been 
the  objects  of  our  solicitous  care  to  the  extent 
of  $5,000,000  in  building  roads  for  them.  Porto 
Rico,  though  not  much  larger  in  area  than  some 
of  our  counties,  has  had  over  $3,000,000  expended 
upon  its  roads.  And  little  Cuba,  who  is  unable  to 
govern  herself,  comes  in  for  $2,500,000  for  its 
public  roads.  Even  little  Hawaii  has  come  in  for 
a  contemplated  share  for  public  roads  of  $2,500  - 
000. 

Ihirteen  millions  of  dollars  expended  for  the 
idle  islanders  who  cannot  govern  themselves. 
What  have  we  got  against  our  own  people  that 
we  should  deny  them  blessing  that  are  so  freely 
given  to  those  idle  islanders  of  the  seas. 

Address  delivered  by  Royal  J.  Taylor,  one  of 
the  County  Road  Commissioners  of  Cheboygan 
county,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association,  at  the  an- 
nual convention. 


GOOD   ROADS  PAY. 

Taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Muskegon  who  have 
borne  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden  of  building 
county  roads  which  have  tapped  every  farming 
section  of  the  county  with  the  exception  of  Hoi- 
ton  which  will  soon  be  reached  are  now  in  a 
position  to  begin  to  realize  dividends  in  large 
amount  on  their  investment. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  anything  that 
brings  people  into  the  city  and  causes  them  to 
pass  through  it  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  is 
a  gilt  edge  investment  and  in  this  way  Muskegon 
county's  roads  are  paying  their  way  in  a  manner 
that  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  the  sys- 
tem was  inaugurated.  This  in  addition  to  the 
conveniences  to  the  local  autoists  now  becoming 
a  considerable  part  of  the  tax-paying  popula- 
tion. 

That  the  county  roads  have  been  a  paying  in- 
vestment in  the  manner  intended  as  anticipated 
when  they  were  first  built,  as  means  of  establish- 
ing easy  communication  between  the  city  and  the 
farming  districts  of  the  county  by  which  alone 
the  city  could  have  ever  hoped  to  become  a  mar- 
ket and  shipping  point  for  the  produce  of  the 
country,  is  apparent. 

Muskegon  county  roads  surely  pay  and  more 
of  them  would  do  no  harm. — Muskegon  Chronicle. 

CROSS-STATE  ROAD. 

From  the  city  hall  in  Detroit  to  the  city  hall 
in  Grand  Rapids  is  153  miles  and  within  four  or 
five  years  it  is  expected  that  the  two  cities  will 
be  connected  by  one  continuous  paved  road.  The 
Wayne  county  road  commissioners  have  already 
planned  the  macadamiizng  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
or  Old  State  road,  with  other  thoroughfares, 
from  the  city  limits  to  the  county  line,  and  on 
September  i7  people  living  in  the  townships  of 
Lansing,  Delhi  and  Meridian  and  the  cities  of 
East  Lansing  and  Lansing  will  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  macadamizing  the  portion  of  the  road 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

''It  is  a  well  known  fact,"  says  Edward  N. 
Hines,  one  of  the  Wayne  county  commissioners, 
"that  a  good  roads  movement  started  in  one 
section  will  spread.  The  surrounding  districts 
are  forced  to  follow  the  example  because  the 
farmers  and  others  will  use  good  roads  in  pref- 
erence to  bad  ones  at  any  time,  even  if  the  dis- 
tance is  greater.  • — 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  at 
Lansing  by  the  Clark-Sligh  Timber  Company 
of  Grand  Rapids,  with  a  capitalization  of  $300,- 
000,  of  which  $150,000  has  been  paid  in.  The 
purpose  of  the  company  is  to  hold  timber 
lands  at  Everett,  Wash.,  a  field  in  which  Mr. 
Clark  has  been  operating  with  success  for  a 
number  of  years.  Those  interested,  all  of 
whom  are  residents  in  this  city,  are  Melvin 
J.  Clarke.  $75,000;  Charles  R.  Sligh,  $60,000, 
and  Frank  Jewell,  $15,000. 
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THREE   CAPITAL   BLUNDERS   IN    LESS 

THAN  NINE  MONTHS. 
If  a  blunder  is  really  worse  than  a  felony, 
and  a  first-class  blunder  more  culpable  than 
an  offense  deserving  capital  punishment,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  criminality  of  record 
achieved  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  since  October  1, 
1906?  Consider  the  series: 

(1)  The    Roosevelt    doctrine    of    sovereign 
power   inherent   in   the  congress   to  deal   with 
all  subjects  of  national  concern  not  expressly 
prohibited    or    reserved    to    the    states.      This 
doctrine  was  announced  by  Mr.   Roosevelt  in 
his    Harrisburg   speech   of    October   4   of   last 
year.      He    found    it   very    convenient    for    the 
promotion     of    the     Roosevelt    policies.      He 
thought   he   was   adopting   this   doctrine   from 
one  of  the  early  luminaries  of  American  juris- 
prudence.     "I    cannot    do    better,"    said    Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  Harrisburg,  "than  base  my  theory 
of  governmental   action   upon   the   words   and 
deeds  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's  greatest  sons, 
Justice  James  Wilson."    We  do  not  know  who 
misled   Mr.   Roosevelt,  but  a  grosser  error,  a 
more   grotesque   misapprehension   regarding   a 
matter  of   constitutional   law   has   rarely  been 
committed    in    public    by    any    statesman.      It 
would  take  a   column's  space   to  explain  with 
particularity    the    breadth    and    depth    of    Mr. 
Roosevelt's  mistake.     We  may  say  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  the  president  totally  misunder- 
stood both  the  words  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
greatest  sons  and  the  logical  course  and  con 
sequence  of  the  reasoning  which  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  federal  ex- 
pander.     Remarks    of   Justice   Wilson   on    the 
powers    of    the    Continental    congress,    before 
the    constitution   was   adopted,    seem    to    have 
been    taken    by    Mr.    Roosevelt    to    apply    to 
that    very    different    thing,    tne    power    of    the 
congress  of  the  United  States  after  its  estab- 
lishment   and   limitation    by    the    Constitution. 
Justice   Wilson's   clear   perception   of  the   fact 
that  national  powers,  inherent  but  unenumer- 
ated  and  undelegated,  are  vested  in  the  people, 
was   misinterpreted   by  Mr.   Roosevelt's   desir- 
ous zeal  into  support  for  the  idea  that  these 
unexpressed    national    powers   are    vested    not 
merely  in  the  people,  but  also  in  the  congress 
— a  very  different  thing  again,  as  was  so  im- 
pressively  pointed   out   some   months   later  in 
Mr.   Justice    Brewer's   opinion   in   the    case   of 
Kansas  vs.  Colorado.     Such,  however,  was  the 
blunder  of  misapprehension  and  misconception 
upon  which   Mr.   Roosevelt  based   his  "theory 
of   governmental    action" — a    theory    now    dis- 
posed  of  forever   by   the   unanimous   voice   ol 
the  supreme  court. 

(2)  The  Roosevelt  doctrine  of  federal  power 
to   enter  within   state   lines   and   regulate   and 
manage    private    business    of    all    sorts    under 
the    post    roads    clause.      The    president    an- 
nounced   this    theory   of   governmental    action 
in    his   speech   at    Indianapolis    on    Decoration 
Day.      He    then    declared    as    his    "opinion"   a 
theory   of   federal   power   which,   if  practically 
applied     and     sustained     bv     the     courts,     would 
enable  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  to  regu- 
late   to    the    smallest    details    the    business    of 
any    state    chartered    common    carrier,    within 


the  state,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  establish- 
ing the  line  of  its  operations  as  a  post  road. 
This  theory  of  federal  control  over  the  cor- 
poration within  state  lines,  extending  to  mat- 
ters of  its  organization,  its  operation,  its 
finances,  its  police,  its  personnel,  its  relations 
with  the  local  public,  with  its  own  officers 
and  its  own  employes,  opened  before  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  eager  eyes  two  months  ago  a 
boundless  prospect  of  benevolent  activity  along 
untrodden  pathways.  We  fortunately  know 
whence  he  derived  this  tremendous  idea.  He 
swallowed  it,  hook  and  all,  when  it  was  wick- 
edly dangled  before  his  eyes,  at  the  end  of 
a  line  of  seductive  reasoning,  by  Judge  Edgar 
H.  Farrar,  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Farrar  is 
mainly  to  blame  for  the  second  of  the  presi- 
dent's colossal  legal  blunders  of  the  last  nine 
months.  There  will  probably  be  no  need  of  a 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  to  demolish 
this  second  theory  of  governmental  action. 
The  president  seems  to  have  dropped  the  post 
road  theory  with  an  indifference  as  cheerful 
as  was  the  irresponsibility  of  its  taking  up. 

(3)  The  Roosevelt  theory  of  governmental 
action  through  extra-legal,  not  to  say  illegal 
receiverships,  to  be  established  by  a  complais- 
ant judiciary  to  enable  the  administration  itself 
to  run  the  bad  trusts.  There  is  not  much 
doubt  about  the  paternity  of  this  idea,  which 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  president 
with  all  the  eagerness  he  usually  displays  at 
first  sight  of  a  novel  and  extraordinary  legal 
proposition.  Atorney-General  Bonaparte  is 
reported  as  assigning  the  responsibility  for 
the"  stupendous  conception  to  "the  subordi- 
nates" of  his  department.  Public  report, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  bestowed  the  undivided 
credit  upon  Mr.  Milton  D.  Purdy,  the  assistant 
to  the  attorney-general,  who,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  last  conspicuously  useful  to  the 
president  in  the  matter  of  Brownsville. 

All  three  within  nine  months!  It  is  cer- 
tainly in  no  spirit  of  intolerance  of  the  errors 
of  genius,  much  less  in  mere  mirthful  con- 
templation of  cocksure  folly,  that  the  jurists, 
the  lawyers,  the  constitutionalists,  besides 
other  citizens  of  intelligence,  are  now  study- 
ing this  unparalleled  record  and  wondering 
what  will  come  next  in  the  fantastic  proces- 
sion.— New  York  Sun. 


THE  APOSTLES  OF  DISORDER. 

(From  the  Michigan  Investor.) 

Two  pieces  of  news,  singularly  alike  in  char- 
acter, and  emanating  from  two  widely  separated 
localities,  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of  Detroit 
on  Thursday.  The  telegraphic  columns  of  the 
daily  press  carried  reports  of  Clarence  Darrow's 
speech  on  the  trial  of  Haywood  at  Boise  City 
for  the  murder  of  Gov.  Steunenberg.  That  speech 
was  a  glorification  of  disorder,  a  denunciation  of 
all  who  have  attained  and  held  the  possession  of 
property,  a  diatribe  against  religion  and  every 
moral  force,  a  complete  declaration  of  war 
against  any  and  every  influence  and  form  of  dis- 
cipline that  would  intervene  to  curb  the  worst 
passions  of  men.  Darrow,  a  lawyer  by  training, 
an  officer  of  the  court,  submitting  his  client's 
case  to  the  law,  proceeds  to  plead  to  a  jury  that 
the  law  is  all  wrong,  that  all  law  is  wrong,  that 
religion  and  virture  have  all  expended  their 
forces  in  bringirg  about  a  condition  under  which 
might  makes  right,  and  which  justifies  revolt 
against  the  law.  A  sorry  spectacle,  indeed,  is 
that  of  a  lawyer  whose  case  is  so  bad  that  he 
must  plead  it  outside  the  law  in  the  hope  of 
winning  it. 

The  other  correlative  piece  of  news  came  from 
Detroit  itself.  ,  A  judge  of  the  United  States 
court,  to  whom  was  submitted  the  question  of  the 
reasonableness  of  a  regulation  for  a  street  rail- 
way company  adopted  by  the  city  of  Detroit,  de- 
cided that  the  regulation  was  an  unreasonable 
one,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  enforced. 
Forthwith  the  mayor  of  the  city  declared  : 

"If  I  said  everything;  I  feel  about  the  court  T 
would  probably  be  called  noon  to  answer  a  con- 
tempt charge,  but  it  certainly  is  a  shame  to  think 
that  matters  of  such  grave  interest  to  the  peoole 
can  be  tied  up  in  this  way.  It  is  certain  that 


when  any  new  franchises  are  granted  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  provision  in  there  that  the  com- 
pany can't  appeal  to  the  United  States  courts. 
There  is  such  a  provision  in  the  Oklahoma  con- 
stitution and  in  Ohio  they  have  a  law  that  any 
insurance  company  that  goes  into  the  United 
States  court  loses  its  charter.  I  am  going  to  in- 
sist on  a  provision  of  this  kind  in  any  new  fran- 
chises." 

To  another  newspaper  the  mayor,  who  is  a  man 
absolutely  unlettered  in  the  law,  declared  that 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Swan  was  "inconsistent" 
and  "double-headed, '  that  the  judge  "swallowed 
the  whole  bait  and  hook  of  the  D.  U.  R.  attor- 
neys," and  indulged  in  a  choice  line  of  further 
criticism  of  the  court,  including  this,  that  "it  is 
coming  to  a  pass  that  the  United  States  court 
can  enjoin  a  citizen  from  voting,"  which  Mr. 
I  hompson  knows  to  be  equally  as  untrue  and  in- 
flammatory as  Mr.  Darrow  knew  his  remraks 
about  law  and  religion  to  be. 

A  leading  newspaper,  commenting  upon  the  de- 
cision, indulges  in  a  sneering  criticism  of  the  ac- 
tion of  a  federal  judge,  measuring  his  wisdom 
as  to  the  legal  reasonableness  of  a  proposition 
against  that  of  the  common  council  with  preju- 
dice to  the  judge,  apparently  upon  the  theory  that 
a  municipal  legislature,  from  very  force  of  num- 
bers is  more  likely  to  be  right  upon  the  law 
than  an  experienced  judge. 

We  do  not  see  any  difference,  except  in  de- 
gree, between  these  criticisms  of  the  action  of 
a  federal  judge  interpreting  the  law  and  the 
vapid  mouthings  of  the  Chicago  socialistic  lawyer 
at  Boise  City.  We  see  no  difference  so  far  as 
the  results  of  their  speeches  are  concerned,  be- 
tween the  assaults  of  Mayor  Thompson  upon 
those  who  administer  the  law  and  the  assaults  of 
Clarence  Darrow  upon  the  law  and  the  founda- 
tions of  society  itself.  We  see  no  difference  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  the  one  man  who  has  no 
patience  with  those  who  will  not  tolerate  con- 
fiscation and  the  other  man  who  has  no  patience 
with  those  who  cannot  excuse  murder.  The  prin- 
ciple, or  the  lack  of  it,  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Both  are  appeals  to  the  lowest,  motives  for  hu- 
man action,  and  intended  to  be  incendiary  and 
actually  are  incendiary. 

There  are  in  Michigan  today  something  like 
30,000  men  and  women  who  have  been  trained 
at  our  superior  schools  of  learning,  where  they 
were  taught  the  principles  underlying  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  the  existing  social  order. 
Will  that  army  of  trained  intelligences  never  re- 
volt against  the  vapid  and  incendiary  mouthings 
of  the  untrained  and  ignorant  incendiarists? 

TELEGRAPH    IN    DESERT. 

The  French  have  completed  plans  for  con- 
structing a  telegraph  line  across  the  Sahara.  The 
enterprise  in  some  respects  is  a  novel  one. 

It  would  not  dp  to  string  the  wires  so  low 
that  they  would  interfere  with  camel  caravans 
in  the  desert.  There  must  be  no  fence  in  that 
great  waste  to  obstruct  travel  in  any  direction. 
So  the  hollow  telegraph  poles  that  are  being  made 
of  steel  are  so  long  that  they  may  be  firmly  plant- 
ed in  the  earth  and  the  wire  fastened  to  their 
tops  will  be  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  only  way  to  carry  these  poles  hundreds  of 
miles  out  into  the  desert  is  by  means  of-  camels, 
and  the  problem  was  how  the  poles  might  be  car- 
ried, for  bundles  eighteen  feet  in  length  are  not 
adapted  to  camel  transportation.  The  solution 
was  reached  by  making  the  poles  telescopic  so 
that  each  can  be  reduced  to  a  length  of  about 
five  feet.  When  the  pole  is  erected  the  sections 
arc  pulled  out  and  locked  and  become  a  stable 
and  lasting  support  for  the  wires. 

The  constructed  part  of  the  line  now  extends 
through  Algeria  to  Beni-Abbes,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Morocco's  part  of  the  desert.  Thus  the 
first  150  miles  of  the  desert  part  of  the  line  is 
now  in  operation.  From  Beni-Abbes  the  wire  will 
follow  the  route  surveyed  for  it  two  years  ago 
to  Adrar,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  desert,  800 
miles  south  of  the  Mediterranean. 

At  this  point  the  line  will  turn  to  the  south- 
west and  make  for  Burem  on  the  Niger,  this 
stretch  being  about  eight  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
long. 

The  post."  will  communicate  with  one  another 
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every  morning,  and  if  the  means  of  communica- 
tion fails  between  any  two  of  them  small  parties 
with  the  fleetest  of  the  camels  loaded  with  repair 
material  will  travel  along  the  line  till  the  place 
of  the  trouble  is  located.  Another  advantage  of 
the  collapsible  poles  is  that  the  wire  may  be 
brought  near  to  the  ground  when  any  examina- 
tion or  repairs  are  required. 

The  cost  of  the  desert  part  of  the  line  will  be 
about  $400,000.  A  branch  line  will  connect  the 
Niger  River  in  the  Sudan  with  Lake  Chad,  and 
the  main  line  will  extend  up  the  Niger  to  Tim- 
buctu,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  line  now 
in  operation  to  Bammako  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Senegambia. 


OLD  MILL  DISMANTLED. 

The  old  Flat  Rock  mill,  one  of  the  oldest 
landmarks  in  Delta  county  and  one  of  the  first 
sawmills  ever  built  at  Escanaba,  has  been 
torn  down  during  the  past  two  weeks  by  a 
crew  of  men  employed  by  the  recently  organ- 
ized Escanaba  Electric  Power  &  Pulp  Com- 
§any.  A  portion  of  this  mill  was  built  by 
i-nator  Isaac  Stapleton  in  1842.  An  addition 
\va.s  built  in  1848,  and  another  addition,  com- 
pleting the  structure  as  it  stood  until  the  pres- 
ent, was  built  in  1865.  The  mill  was  operated 
by  water  power  secured  by  damming  the  Es- 
canaba river  at  that  point. 

R.  E.  McLean,  superintendent  for  the  I. 
Stephenson  Co.,  at  Wells,  says  that  the  first 
•clay's  work  he  ever  did  in  Michigan  after  com- 
ing- here  from  Xew  Brunswick,  twenty-six 
years  ago  was  in  the  old  Flat  Rock  mill.  The 
mill  was  abandoned  when  the  company  began 
operating  its  big  mill  at  Wells  16  years  ago. 

The  company  which  has  purchased  the  water 
power  rights  in  the  river  will  erect  its  first 
power  plant  on  the  same  site  and  will  use  the 
same  dam. 

The  power  station  will  be  constructed  of 
concrete  and  brick  and  in  it  will  be  installed 
three  turbines  whose  combined  capacity  will 
In-  000  horse-power.  This  is  the  amount  of 
power  which  engineers  say  can  be  generated 
at  that  point  with  the  dam  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  plans  of  the  company  provide  for  raising 
the  dam  eight  feet,  which  will  increase  the 
power  which  can  be  harnessed  at  that  point 
to  1,300  horse-power.  The  power  station  will 
be  built  large  enough  to  provide  for  installing 
additional  turbines  just  as  quickly  as  they 
may  be  needed. 

0.  L.  Huie,  who  is  personally  directing  the 
work,  says  that  the  power  station  will  be  so 
far  completed  before  snow  flies  that  the  com- 
pany will  be  ready  to  furnish  electric  current 
to  any  who  may  wish  to  get  it. 

The  company  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  Escanaba  for  some 
time  with  a  view  to  furnishing  current  for  the 
city  lighting  plant. 

BAY    CITY'S    LUMBER    IMPORTS. 

During  the  month  of  June  there  was  received 
at  the  port  of  Bay  City  11,043,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, the  quantity  coming  from  Canadian  ports 
exceeding  that  from  domestic  ports  about  2,000,- 
000  feet. 

There  also  came  to  Bay  City  during  the  month 
2,900  tons  of  manufactured  iron,  453  tons  of  lime- 
stone, 935  tons  of  hard  coal,  60,000  cement  bags,  I 
and  162,000  pieces  of  lath.  The  receipts  of  lum- 
ber were  somewhat  larger  than  during  the  same 
month  last  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  TREE  BOUNTY. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of 
Pennsylvania  which  ought  to  have  a  wide 
circulation.  It  is  "An  Act  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Forestry." 

This  law  takes  the  best  means  possible  to 
encourage  owners  of  land  to  preserve  and 
propagate  timber  trees,  for  it  allows  a  reduc- 
tion of  t;:\es  to  the  owner  of  forest  land 
which  comes  up  to  certain  requirements  of 
•  the  act.  The  first  man  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  law  is  an  Allegheny  county  firmer 
Mr.  Tenner,  of  Leet  township.  A/Ir.  T'-nncr 
has  obtained  from  the  county  comm's«;on"rs 
a  reduction  of  $22.50  on  his  taxes  fir  com- 


plying with   the  provision  of  the  law. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  second 
county  in  the  state  in  point  of  population 
should  be  the  first  to  pay  a  bounty  for  forest 
preservation  under  the  new  law,  but  such  is 
the  case. 


NEED  FIRE  WARDENS. 

Forest  fires  have  worked  considerable  havoc 
in  the  territory  contiguous  to  the  city  of  Onaway. 
Lobdell  &  Bailey,  of  Onaway,  suffered  a  loss  of 
$12,000;  the  Fletcher  Company  of  Alpena  lost 
half  a  million  feet  of  hemlock  logs  and  1,000 
cords  of  hemlock  back,  and  McTiver  &  Hughes 
lost  $1,000  worth  of  poles.  The  Lough  camps 
were  entirely  destroyed  and  the  loss  is  heavy. 
Carelessness  was  the  cause  of  the  fires. 


MESICK   IS   BOOMING. 

With  the  building  of  the  Ann  Arbor  railroad 
came  the  existence  of  the  village  of  Mesick 
and  it  today  occupies  a  very  conspicuous  place 
in  the  business  annals  of  Wexford  county. 
Four  flourishing  manufacturing  industries,  a 
score  of  business  establishments  and  a  very 
modern  and  up-to-date  school  system  mark  the 
accomplishments  of  the  village  founder,  and 
those  who  were  interested  with  him  and  who 
are  still  vitally  interested  in  the  village  wel- 
fare and  prosperity. 

When  Mesick  was  first  established  in  the 
primeval  forest  in  the  year  of  1862,  by  the  late 
Howard  Mesick,  the  only  places  of  importance 
in  the  north  were  Traverse  City,  Manistee  and 
Big  Rapids.  Like  many  other  towns  in  the 
Grand  Traverse  region,  the  village's  first  in- 
dustry was  a  small  saw  and  hoop  mill  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Mesick.  This  industry  now  em- 
ploys 15  men  the  year  around  and  manufac- 
tures 2,000,000  feet  of  timber  each  year. 

The  Mesick  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
was  recently  reorganized  with  L.  J.  Tripp  as 
its  president  and  Geo.  F.  Williams  and  J.  H. 
Williams  and  L.  G.  Ward  as  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  respectively.  It  em- 
ploys 35  men  and  disburses  $1,800  a  month  in 
wages.  It  will  double  its  capacity  this  year. 

The  L.  J.  Tripp  Broom  Handle  Company  is 
the  third  industry.  Its  pay  roll  is  $4,000  a 
month.  The  company  uses  2,000,000  feet  of 
timber  annually.  The  fourth  industry  which 
is  doing  its  share  towards  bringing  Mesick  to 
the  front  is  that  operated  by  Grove  &  Nelson, 
which  manufactures  lumbermen's  supplies. 

Mesick  has  a  fine  lot  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, all  of  which  are  making  money. 
There  is  enough  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Me- 
sick to  keep  its  woodworking  plants  in  oper- 
ation for  at  least  15  years,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  time  there  will  be  equally  thriving  indus- 
tries to  take  their  place  if  they  forced  to  quit 
because  of  lack  of  material. 

Mesick  boasts  a  banking  institution,  that  of 
F.  E.  Oliver  &  Co.,  which  has  been  no  small 
factor  in  the  growth  of  the  village. 


LAST  ONE   HORSE  CAR   LINE. 

That  horse  cars  are  still  running  in  New  York 
is  common  knowledge  and  a  national  wonder,  but 
in  New  England  they  are  scarce.  As  far  as 
known,  the  only  one  horse  car  line  in  operation 
in  New  England  runs  between  the  railroad  sta- 
tion in  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  the  Camp  Grounds. 
This  line  was  formerly  owned  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, but  is  now  the  property  of  a  New  York 
paper  concern.  The  charter  was  secured  in  1887 
and  the  road  built  in  1888. 

The  company  operates  three  open  cars  and  two 
box  cars,  little  old  fashioned  affairs  which  look 
strange  to  the  modern  eye.  Trunks  and  baggage 
are  carried  upon  the  cars  and  the  driver  will  stop 
anywhere  along  the  line  and  help  carry  the  trunks 
into  the  houses. 

The  distance  covered  by  the  line  is  three  miles 
mi1  the  fnr"  10  cents.  Strictly  local  ride?  "re  five 
cents.  I(  is  stated  that  when  snecial  -"e"tings. 
'"airs  o-  '''T  <?rith<'ri'-rrs  :>re  hold  at  th '  Camp 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review'* 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Detroit. 

BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventorv  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured : 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  ishire  st.,  Boston. 


Agents  Wanted. 


A  GOOD  subscription  agent  wanted  in  every  town 
in    Michigan    for    the    State    Review.      Liberal 
commission..       State     Review,     1406     Majestic 
..    Dpfrnit 


Real  Estate. 


FARM  FOR  SALL-On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  iy,  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  of  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


•According  to  the  "Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  1906,"  the  first  American 
trade  mark  was  registered  in  1870.  Since  then 
the  record,  by  quinquennial  years,  has  been: 

1875 2,150  1900 33,957 

1880 7,790  1905 43,956 

1885 11,243  1906 48,446 

1890 17,360  1907 59,014 

1895 25,757 

These  figures,  with  their  steady  and  regu- 
lar advance,  graphically  exhibit  the  on-march 
Vmerican  business. 


J;0 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  ot 
forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers :  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit,  Vice-President,  C.  S.  Udell, 
Grand  Rapids;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hub  bell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  L.  L.  Hub- 
bard,  Houghton ;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jackson;  C.  D.  Lawton,  Lawton. 

The   State   Forestry   Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids ;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw ;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


COMMISSION   OF   INQUIRY. 

The  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  to  take  up  the  matter  of  state 
tax  and  forest  lands,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
forestry  agitation  in  our  state.  The  Forestry 
Commission,  organized  something  over  eight 
years  ago,  has  been  doing  active  service  and 
painstaking  work  under  the  provision  of  the 
statute  which  covers  its  activities,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  this  new  commission  is  simply  in  further- 
ance of  this  work,  having  for  its  object  the  for- 
mulation of  a  definite  land  and  forest  policy  for 
our  state  and  its  enactment  into  law. 

The  commission  selected  by  the  governor  is  as 
follows :  Robert  D.  Graham,  Grand  Rapids ; 
C.  V.  R.  Townsend,  Negaunee ;  George  B.  Hor- 
ton,  Fruit  Bridge ;  A.  B.  Cook,  Owosso ;  A.  L. 
Palmer,  Kalkaska ;  Francis  King,  Alma ;  D.  B. 
Waldo,  Kalamazoo ;  W.  E.  Osmun,  Montague ; 
and  Carl  E.  Schmidt,  Detroit.  This  commission 
not  only  represents  geographically  all  portions  of 
the  state,  but  it  also  stands  for  a  wide  range  of 
activities  and  interests.  The  members  met,  at 
the  call  of  the  governor,  in  the  executive  cham- 
ber at  Lansing  and  the  Forestry  Commission 
was  invited  to  be  with  them  at  this  initial  gath- 
ering. 

The  president  of  the  Forestry  Commission,  Mr. 
Garfield,  addressed  the  gentlemen  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  agitation  and  accomplishments  in  the 
interests  of  forestry  in  our  state  which  led  up  to 
the  legislation  which  provided  for  this  new  com- 
mission. Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  the  state  forest 
warden,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  securing  as 
a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  commission  an  array 
of  facts  gathered  originally  by  themselves  and  he 
also  emphasized  the  importance  of  personal  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
commission,  particularly  into  the  present  status 
of  the  large  volume  of  delinquent  tax  lands.  Mr. 
Mershon,  the  newly  appointed  member  of  the 
Forestry  Commission,  explained  somewhat  at 
length  the  Canadian  methods  of  dealing  with  for- 
ests and  game,  advising  that  at  least  a  commit- 
tee visit  our  neighbors  in  Canada  and  learn  by 
observation  the  facts  concerning  their  very  suc- 
cessful method  of  handling  forest  lands  and  the 
making  of  their  game  privileges  of  large  remuner- 
ative value  to  the  province  and  dominion. 

The  commission  in  organizing  very  properly 
selected  Robert  D.  Graham  as  president.  He  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Michigan  board  of  agricul- 
ture, has  had  wide  experience  in  matters  of 
legislation,  is  a  practical  farmer  and  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  responsibilify  of  the  state  con- 
cerning the  management  of  her  waste  lands. 
Charles  B.  Blair,  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  chosen 
as  working  clerk  of  the  organization  because 
of  his  peculiar  ability  in  centralizing  effort  upon 
the  right  phases  of  the  problem  and  his  experi- 
ence in  the  preparation  of  bills  for  enactment. 
Mr.  Garfield,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
motion of  forest  intelligence  in  our  state  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  speakintr 
of  this  latest  movement,  says  that  he  feels  more 
hopeful  today  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Michi- 
gan forestry  than  at  any  time  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  agitation  of  matters  connected  with 
reforestation. 

Really  this  new  commission  will  have  little 
to  do  as  far  as  convincing  people  of  the  import- 
ance of  growing  timber.  It  can  center  its  exjr- 
tions  upon  a  definite  state  policy  which  shall  have 
for  its  object  not  simply  the  reforestation  of  cer- 
tain  waste  lands,  but  the  segregation  of  the  lands 
devoted  to  forestry  so  that  they  can  be  managed 
economically  and  the  handling  of  delinquent  tax 
lands  so  that  as  soon  as  the  decision  is  reached 
that  they  are  not  of  agricultural  value,  that  they 
can  quickly  be  placed  in  a  permanent  forest  do- 
main. Incidentally,  the  commission  can,  by 


means  of  maps  and  photographs,  put  in  shape  for 
the  legislature  a  very  graphic  presentation  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  lands  in  this  sta'.e 
which  would  naturally  go  into  a  permanent  forest 
domain ;  and  they  can  gather  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty information  which  will  fortify  the  conten- 
tion that  a  permanent  forest  domain  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  added  population  and  will  furnish  a 
more  even  and  continuous  support  for  a  larger 
number  of  people  than  if  these  same  lands  were 
exploited  agriculturally. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  fac- 
tors in  the  problem  of  maintaining  forests  in  in- 
dividual control  is  the  one  of  taxation  as  affect- 
ing wooded  area.  At  present  the  practice  puts 
a  premium  upon  deforestation  whereas  a  rational 
system  of  taxation  would,  in  no  wise  diminish  the 
volume  of  taxes  but  would  make  such  a  distri- 
bution of  them  as  to  stimulate  the  investment  in 
forest  lands  by  individuals  and  the  co-operation 
of  individuals  and  the  state  in  a  practical  plan 
of  protection  from  fire  and  trespass. 

The  new  commission  enters  enthusiastically 
upon  its  work,  and  every  citizen  of  Michigan  in- 
terested in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  state,  and 
particularly  in  the  support  of  its  wood-working 
industries  and  the  protection  of  its  water  powers, 
should  render  all  the  assistance  and  sympathy 
possible  to  the  commission  in  its  service  to  the 
state. 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  COMMISSION. 

On  July  21  the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission 
held  a  meeting  at  which  the  commission  was  re- 
organized. The  friends  of  forestry  will  all  re- 
joice in  the  fact  that  Wm.  B.  Mershon,  of  Sagi- 
naw, has  accepted  an  appointment  on  this  commis- 
sion, to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Hon.  Arthur  Hill,  of  Saginaw,  whom  we 
shall  all  seriously  miss  in  this  commission.  Mr. 
Hill  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
to  this  work  and  his  excellent  judgment,  his  vast 
experience  in  business  and  especially  forest  af- 
fairs were  of  inestimable  value  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Mershon  is  a  lumberman  by  training,  ex- 
perience and  business.  He  is  also  a  hunter  and 
fisherman,  and  lover  of  nature ;  has  traveled  very 
extensively,  and  is  quite  familiar  with  every  for- 
est region  of  our  country  and  Canada.  Mr.  Mer- 
shon is  better  fitted  than  almost  any  other  man  in 
the  state  to  fi!l  the  large  gap  left  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Hill.  '  He  brings  to  this  task  not 
only  the  experience  of  the  woodman  and  lumber- 
man, but  of  one  who  has  undertaken  the  woods 
affairs  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  from 
Michigan  to  Arizona,  and  has  succeeded  well  in 
his  enterprises. 

Mr.  Mershon  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
needs  and  the  possibilities  of  forestry  as  well  as 
its  methods,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  forestry 
in  all  its  phases. 

Mr.  Mershon  still  holds  timber  lands  in  Michi- 
gan and  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  convert  them 
into  a  permanent  forest  property,  and  thus  add 
his  mite  to  stave  off  the  sure  to  come  calamity 
of  a  'timber  famine. 

An  ardent  fisherman  himself,  Mr.  Mershon 
is  also  deeply  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of 
North  Michigan  as  a  land  of  the  tourist  and  he 
emphatically  pointed  out  the  great  incomes  de- 
rived from  forests  by  Quebec  and  Ontario  and 
by  the  state  of  Maine,  where  as  much  as  $25,000 
per  year  is  paid  for  the  lease  of  a  single  stream. 

In  the  re-organization  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield 
of  Grand  Rapids,  the  Nestor  in  the  fight  for  Mich 
igan  forestry,  was  elected  president  and  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  Rose,  the  State  Land  Commission,  sec- 
retary of  the'  commission. 


REFORESTATION   AND   REFORESTA- 
TION. 

In  1903,  when  the  Michigan  Forest  Reserves 
were  created,  there  was  considerable  misconcep- 
tion about  the  aims  and  possible  methods  of  car- 
rying out  the  reforestation  that  was  provided  for 
under  the  law.  Some  men  asserted  that  the  1  inds 
would  be  fenced  and  cleared  at  many  dollars  per 
acre  and  large  trees  set  out  at  $1  and  more  per 
tree,  and  that  in  this  way  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Frum 
these  extravagant  to  the  most  moderate  asser- 
tions there  were  many  intermediates.  And  even 
today  the  very  word  reforestation  usually  spells 
to  many,  if  not  most  people  in  Michigan,  a  regu- 
lar planting  of  trees  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  $40 
to  $100  per  acre  expense.  And  it  is  this  notion 
of  unusual  expense  and  difficulty  which  prevents 
many  people  from  giving  the  matter  the  more 
serious  consideration  which  it  deserves,  and  lias 
prevented  also  the  legislature  from  trying  the 
plan  on  a  larger  scale. 

For  this  reason,  the  following  may  be  of  some 
interest.  As  is  well  known  from  the.  reports  of. 
the  Forestry  Commission  the  Michigan  Forest 
Reserve  is  in  two  parts,  one  near  Higgins  Like, 
the  other  south  of  Houghton  Lake,  the  former 
containing  about  10,000  acres,  the  latter  about 
29,000  acres  of  actual  state  lands.  As  the  law 
provided  for  examination  of  the  lands,  protec- 
tion and  re-stocking,  a  survey  was  begun  the 
very  first  year.  Based  on  this  survey  it  was 
decided  that  the  two  tracts  were  well  suited  for 
an  object  lesson  on  a  large  scale  and  that  one  dis- 
trict might  well  be  treated  differently  from  the 
other.  Accordingly  in  District  No.  1  about  Hig- 
gins Lake,  a  nursery  was  started  and  regular  for- 
est planting  begun.  This  is  carried  on  each  year. 

In  District  No.  2,  near  Houghton  Lake,  the 
work  was  restricted  to  protection  entirely  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  put  this  property  on  a 
self-supporting  basis  at  once.  A  ranger  was 
employed  to  look  after  the  land  the  year  round. 
As  soon  as  the  snow  goes  off  and  the  dangerous, 
time  begins,  he  is  authorized  to  employ  as  many 
men  as  are  needed  (usually  'three  to  six)  until 
the  green  growth  or  abundant  spring  rains  put 
an  end  to  the  dangers  from  fire.  From  the  start 
an  effort  was  made  to  utilize  the  dead  timber, 
of  which  there  was  a  considerable  quantity,  es- 
pecially in  the  swamps,  doing  no  good  and  merely 
endangering  the  living  timber  about.  How  this 
all  works  out  is  already  quite  noticeable  in  this 
district.  With  the  fires  left  out.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  trees  are  starting  up  every 
year,  the  young  growth  already  on  the  land  is 
progressing,  and  over  hundreds  of  acres  of  land, 
which  four  years  ago  seemed  practically  bare  of 
woods,  is  beginning  to  have  a  decidedly  forest 
appearance.  In  addition  thousands  of  trees,  which 
had  escaped  former  (ires  or  had  healed  up  their 
scars,  are  rapidly  ncaring  sizes  which  are  ac- 
ceptable in  our  modern  markets.  In  the  swamps, 
the  only  real  forest  areas  in  these  cut  and  burned 
over  districts,  the  improvement  is  noteworthy. 
Formerly  some  parts  of  these  were  touched  by 
fires  every  year,  and  especially  the  edges  where 
the  evergreens  were  spreading  from  the  swamp 
to  dry  land  and  thus  extending  the  forest,  were 
ever  being  burned  by  the  recurrent  fires. 

Today  all  is  different.  From  the  business 
standpoint  the  work  has  been  a  success  also. 
During. tile  last  fiscal  year  (ending  June  30,  1907) 
'his  district  furnished  an  income  of  over  $2,900, 
while  the  expenses  of  protecting  the  land,  dis- 
Tosing  of  timber,  and  of  considerable  improve- 
ments in  way  of  roads  and  bridges  and  some 
'inilding  did  not  exceed  $1,000  in  all.  We  have 
here  a  process  of  reforestation  where  the  land 
^id  an  interest  of  2  per  cent  on  a  capital  of 
over  $3  per  acre,  and  in  addition  paid  for  a 
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thorough  protection  and  thereby  for  its  own  re- 
forestation, without  the  supply  of  green  timber 
being  touched.  That  this  will  continue  is  evi- 
dent and  in  less  than  20  years  this  same  land 
will  pay  the  state  interest  on  over  $5  per  acre  and 
still  continue  to  reforest  itself.  Compare  this 
with  the  method  of  selling  these  lands  at  $1.20 
per  acre  to  be  skinned  of  their  timber  and  then 
left  to  revert  to  the  state  for  taxes.  Does  the 
state  do  this?  Yes.  during  the  last  four  years  it 
sold  over  700.000  acres  of  just  such  lands,  and 
nuch  better  ones  besides,  at  just  this  price.  Five 
doltars  an  acre  would  have  been  cheap.  But 
thru,  'reforestation  is  one  of  these  vague,  proble- 
natical  things  which  hinders  the  development  of 
:he  country.'' 


WASTE    LAND    COMMISSION 

The  Marquette  Mining  Journal  in  discussing 
Michigan's  new  "waste  land  commission,"  says: 

"Should  the  commission  decide  to  outline  a 
Forest  policy  there  would  undoubtedly  be  consid- 
erable opposition  by  interested  parties  to  its  adop- 
tion. Such  opposition  was  once  open  and  bla- 
tent ;  it  is  now  secret  and  quiet.  For  its  argu- 
ments have  been  shown  to  be  either  knowingly 
False  or  based  upon  misapprehension.  Such  a  for- 
est policy  as  is  advocated  by  the  Michigan  For- 
estry Association  and  by  the  forestry  commission 
dors  not  contemplate  withdrawing  agricultural 
amis  from  settlement,  it  does  not  involve  reduc- 
ing the  revenues  of  any  county,  it  does  not  lead 
to  turning  the  country  into  a  wilderness. 

"Instead  it  would  encourage  settlement  wher- 
ever there  is  a  large  enough  area  of  fertile  land 
to  support  a  farmer,  for  one  reason  because  sec- 
tions'of  cleared  land  in  a  forest  are  great  pro- 
tections against  fire:  it  might  well  increase  the 
revenues  of  many  of  our  northern  counties,  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  state,  like  the  fed- 
eral government,  should  not  pay  the  counties  a 
percentage  of  all  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber and  other  products.  And  a  small  percentage 
on  very  small  sales  will  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  less  than  no  revenue  now  derived  from  fire 
scarred  wastes:  it  would  make  these  regions  the 
workground  of  many  men  who  would  earn  good 
wages  and  spend  them  in  towns  where  earners 
df  good  wages  are  now  few  and  far  between.  The 
persons  who  would  be  injured  by  a  rational  forest 
policy  are  the  land  shark  who  now  is  able  to 
take  state  property  without  paying  for  it,  and 
lie  is  entitled  to  no  consideration." 

President  Graham  appointed  the  following 
committees : 

Land  Laws  and  Their  Administration — Carl  E. 
Schmidt  of  Detroit,  and  Francis  King  of  Alma. 

Forest  and  Land  Conditions  Physical— A.  E. 
Palmer  of  Kalkaska,  and  Dwight  B.  Waldorf  of 
Kalamazoo. 

Reforestation  and  Protection— C.  V.  R.  Town- 
send  of  Xegaunee,  and  George  B.  Morton  of 
Fruit  Ridge. 

Taxation— Wm.  E.  Osmun  of  Montague,  and 
Albert  B.  Cook  of  Owosso. 


plant  corn,  wheat  and  potatoes.     The  work  is  al- 
ready being  done  in  isolated  cases. 


MICHIGAN    MUST   AWAKE, 

Michigan's  pine  barrens  are  an  example  of  the 
waste  territories  that  are  created  by  the  ruthless 
removal  of  the  forests.  Efforts  are  now  being 
made  toward  reclaiming  them,  but  it  is  a  slow  and 
tedious  process,  when  compared  with  the  speed 
with  which  .these  lands  were  denuded  of  their 
timber.  Nor  are  the  pine  barrens  the  only  part 
of  Michigan  which  must  suffer  because  rendered 
timberless.  The  few  wooded  tracts  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  state  are  rapidly  disappearing 
and  no  effort  is  being  made  to  replace  them.  The 
removal  of  this  influence  in  regulating  rivers  and 
streams  and  in  equalizing  climate  is  bound  to  be 
felt,  indeed  has  been  felt  already  in  the  way  of 
freshets  which  now  speedily  follow  a  moderately 
heavy  rainfall,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  such 
experiences  were  comparatively  unknown.  The 
people  of  Michigan  some  day  will  awake  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  pine  barrens  of  the  state  are 
by  no  means  the  only  section  of  the  state  where 
reforestation  should  be  undertaken. — Lansing 
State  Republican. 


WISCONSIN'S  LARGEST  ELM. 

"I  believe  that  Appleton  has  the  largest  elrn 
tree  in  Wisconsin,"  writes  an  observer.  "About 
five  feet  from  the  ground  the  body  of  the  tree 
measures  153  inches  in  circumference ;  about  six 
feet  above  the  ground  the  body  of  the  tree 
branches  and  forms  two  large  trunks,  both  of 
which  are  the  same  height,  branching  in  all  di- 
rections. 

"The  branches  spread  and  slightly  droop  and 
extend  over  a  space  78  feet  in  diameter,  making 
a  2-i5  foot  circle.  The  area  covered  by  the  shade 
of  the  leaves  of  this  mammoth  tree  is  477  square 
feet.  Allowing  two  and  one-quarter  square  feet 
to  a  man,  2.123  men  could  stand  in  the  shade  of 
this  tree  if  the  sun  shone  directly  from  the  zenith. 
No  limbs  have  been  trimmed  from  its  trunk  and 
it  seems  to  be  sound  to  the  center. 

''No  house  has  ever  been  bu.lt  on  the  lot  for 
the  tree  stands  just  where  a  house  would  natur- 
ally be  erected.  When  its  foliage  is  full  grown 
there  is  perhaps  no  tree  in  existence  that  has  a 
greater  breathing  and  absorbing  capacity  than 
this  stately  elm  of  our  city." 

MICHIGAN  MEN  IN  ACTUAL  SERVICE. 

Though  only  four  years  old  the  Forest  School 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  has  to-day  25  men 
in  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  one  in  the 
Philippine  F'orest  Service,  and  one  has  just  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Professor  of  Forestry  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

According  to  the  field  program  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  for  August,  1907,  (and 
these  programs,  by  the  way,  are  very  interesting 
reading  to  all  friends  of  forestry)  twelve  Michi- 
gan men  were  promoted,  which  for  a  few  of 
them  means  the  third  promotion  since  entering 
service. 

The  greater  part  of  these  men  are  at  work  on 
the  Western  Forest  Reserves,  where  their  Uni- 
versity training  ought  to  help  them  in  overcom- 
ing some  of  the  great  difficulties  in  handling  for- 
ests in  rugged  mountain  countries  with  all  ex- 
tremes of  climate. 


was    removed.      All    of    the    white    pine    n, 
standing   in   the    state,   and   much   of   it   is   to^ 
small    to    be    called    merchantable    timber,    is 
only    about    haif    as    much    as    was    cut    in    ;i 
single    year    of   the    period    between    1880   and 

I  189J,  when  Michigan  wa<;  the  greatest  pine. 
producing  state  in  the  union.  1  he  remaining 
forests  are  almost  exclusively  h:ircKvoo:l,  o'f 
which  the  bulk  is  hemlock  and  maple.  There 

j  is   considerable   cedar,   some   spruce   and   a   lit-' 

|  tie  oak.     Other  desirable  species  are   found  in 

I  too  small  a  quantity  to  be  reckoned  as  timber 
assets.  ( 

In  quantity  half  and  in  quality  all  of  the 
timber  in  Michigan  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners.  But  one  state  re- 
serve worth  mentioning  has  been  created. 
The  state's  timber  holdings  are  limited  to  cut 
or  burned  over  lands,  "pine  barrens,"  upon 
which  no  one  can  be  found  who  is  willing  to 
pay  taxes  for  the  title.  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin have  been  much  less  improvident  in 
the  use  of  this  great  asset.  In  Wisconsin  the 
lumbermen  own  only  one-seventh  of  the  stand- 
ing timber  and  in  Minnesota  but  one-fifth. 
It  is  too  late  for  Michigan  to  save  her  forests 
for  future  needs  and  rising  values.  They  are 
nearly  exhausted  and  the  little  that  remains 

|  is  being  felled  as  rapidly  as  the  few  mills  can 

i  saw   it. 

The  state  itself  has  nothing  out  of  this 
once  vast  resource  to  call  its  own  worth  own- 
ing. A  few  reserves  wisely  established  twenty- 
years  ago  would  now  be  worth  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  people.  But  they  stood  indif- 

!  ferently  by  and  permitted  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  pass.  Their  mistake  now  presents 
a  melancholy  picture  of  improvidence  and 

j  neglect.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if.  in  the  light  of 
this  experience,  they  would  do  differently  if 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  again.  It 
would  'be  another  case  of  "grab,  boys  grab." 

|  The  get-rich-quick  fever  is  still  domiiiant.  It 
still  prevents  a  sober  and  judicious  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  It  also  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  rehabilitation  of  these  resources, 
and  we  find  to-day  the  state  as  indifferent 
towards  reforestation  as  it  was  towards  the 
forests  when  it  possessed  them  and  let  them 
go. — Saginaw  News. 


MICHIGAN'S  TIMBER  RECORD. 

According  to  federal  statistics  there  are 
35,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber  in  Mich- 
igan, of  which  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
50  per  cent  belongs  to  lumbermen.  This  if 
less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  white  pine 
alone  cut  since  1873.  In  other  words,  in  a 
little  more  than  thirty  years,  over  two-thirds 
of  Michigan's  forests  were  stripped  clean.  But 
this  does  not  tell  the  true  story  of  the  timber 
situation  of  to-day  in  relation  to  the  record  of 
the  past.  What  has  been  cut  was  the  cream 
of  the  vast  woods  that  once  covered  the 
nor  hern  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula.  The 
bulk  of  it  was  white  pine,  commercially  the 
best  timber  product  in  its  time  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  What  is  left  is 
dross  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  what 


HEMLOCK  BARK  IN  DEMAND. 
The'  rush  of  the  hemlock  bark  peeling  seas- 
on is  now  on,  and  hundred-:  of  men  between  Bay 
City  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  are  engaged 
in  this  industry.  A  large  number  of  men  are  also 
employed  north  of  the  straits.  All  the  hemlock 
logs  cut  to  be  manufactured  are  stripped  of  their 
bark  which  is  worth  $7  a  cord  in  the  market. 
Men  are  paid  about  $2  to  $2.25  a  cord  for  peel- 
ing, and  some  lumbermen  pay  $2  a  day  wlrere 
they  employ  their  own  men  and  run  their  own 
camps.  Many  contracts  for  peeling  are  r^ken 
by  the  cord.  Frank  Buell  has  10,000,000  '";et  of 
hemlock  logs  to  be  stripped  of  their  .^rk  and 
has  150  men  engaged  in  the  work.  Xneeland- 
Bigelow  Co.,  has  a  number  of  million  feet  of 
logs  to  be  peeled  and  lets  the  contract  for  the 
entire  lot  at  a  stated  sum  a  cord.  The  season 
for  peeling  opens  in  May  and  closes  in  August. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  150,000,000  feet 

I  of   hemlock   will   be   cut   this   year   in   the   region 

1  north   of    Bay    City   and   the    bark   peeling   gives 

j  work  to  a  whole  army  of  men. 

Nearly  every  lumberman  in  this  region  cuts 
more  or  less  hemlock  and  hence  there  is  a  lot 
of  bark  to  peel  and  handle. 

Aside  from  the  two  firms  mentioned,  there  is 
scarcely  a  firm  on  this  river  but  has  more  or 
less  hemlock  logs  to  convert  into  lumber,  and 
these  must  be  peeled.  Charles  Kuehl,  of  Sagi- 
naw,  handles  a  good  many  thousand  cords  of 
i>arV,  and  so  do  H.  M.  Loud's  Sons  Co.,  at  An 
Sable,  three  or  four  concerns  at  Alpena,  the  Em- 
bury-Martin Lumber  Co.  and  M.  D.  Olds  &  Co., 
at  Cheboygan,  and  all  of  the  lumbermen  operat- 
ing on  the  line  of  the  Mackinaw  division  of  the 
Michigan  Central  railroad.  There  is  a  tannery 
company*  at  Alpena  and  another  at  Cheboygan, 
which  handles  a  number  of  thousands  of- cords  of 
bark  each.  All  in  all  it  is  an  industry  of  stlb- 

'  stantial    proportions. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


PASSING  OF  THE 

LUHBER  INDUSTRY 


The  last  chapter  in  the  book  that  would 
record  the  passing  of  the  Muskegon  valley 
lumber  industry  has  been  written  a  few  miles 
north  of  Muskegon  in  the  cutting  down  of  the 
big  lumber  tract  known  as  the  "the  Beech- 
woods."  It  is  the  last  big  tract  of  timber 
in  that  section  of  Michigan.  Here  where  the 
giants  of  the  forest  held  supreme  for  years 
until  the  busy  lumberjacks  cut  them  low  there 
is  nothing  now  but  second  growth  trees, 
dwarfs  in  size,  and  barren  stumps  to  mark 
the  acres  and  acres  of  forests  that  made  Mus- 
kegon known  the  world  over  as  the  greatest 
lumbering  mart  that  has  ever  been  known. 

1-t  was  sawlogs  that  gave  Muskegon  the 
nickname  of  the  "Sawdust  City."  Now  the 
sawdust  days  have.  gone.  There  are  only  two 
mills  and  there  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  a  transition  period  in  the  city's  history, 
a  drifting  from  the  lumber  industry  to  some- 
thing more  stable  and  substantial,  for  instance 
to  the  woodworking  industry  and  other  lines 
of  commerce.  With  the  felling  of  the  trees 
the  timber  industry  died  out  there. 

Many  other  Michigan  cities  testify  to  the 
same  periods  in  their  commercial  existence. 
Many  others  have  felt  the  pangs  of  hard  times 
a  few  years  after  the  timber  was  gone  and 
the  merry  hum  of  the  sawmill  was  no  more. 
It  took  years  for  Michigan  -cities  to  recover, 
hut  Muskegon  as  a  sample  has  recovered  in 
grand  shape  and  its  innumerable  industries 
today  are  a  fine  testimonial  to  the  statement. 

The  Beechwoods  was  for  years  the  last  big 
tract  of  timber  in  that  section  of  Michigan. 
Its  acres  contained  the  same  big  giants  that 
once  lined  the  Muskegon  river  for  miles  and 
miles.  For  years  C.  E.  and  M.  E.  Covell,  of 
Whitehall,  Muskegon  county,  did  not  touch 
the  forest  of  oak,  pine  and  beech  because  lum- 
how  western  Michigan  looked  forty  years  ago. 

The  forest  was  used  as  picnic  grounds.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  roam  among  the  giant  trees 
of  the  Beechwoods.  But  last  winter  C.  L. 
Houseman,  of  Muskegon,  a  lumberman, 
bought  the  tract  and  began  cutting  the  fine 
specimens  of  timber.  Camps  were  established, 
roads  were  cut,  hundreds  of  men  were  placed 
at  work,  the  sound  of'the  woodsmen's  ax  once 
more  rang  clear  through  the  air,  the  loud 
shouts  of  the  teamsters  driving  big-necked 
horses  to  and  from  the  camps  once  more  fell 
upon  sympathetic  ears  and  three  times  a  day 
the  well-known  cook's  bell  sounded  through 
the  woods.  Lumber  was  once  more  king. 

What  a  contrast.  Not  fiftten  miles  away 
busy  Muskegon,  that  had  thrown  off  the  man- 
tle of  its  reputation  gained  from  the  lumber 
industry,  was  engaged  in  its  new  occupations. 
The  log  camp  generation  was  suceeded  by 
manufacturers,  bankers  and  skilled  artisans. 

Although  the  Beechwoods  camp  was  a  small 
one  compared  to  the  big  lumber  camps  that 
once  sheltered  hondreds  of  lumber  jacks  the 
forests  was  slushed  into  until  3,000,000  feet  of 
oak  and  pine  was  cut  last  winter  and  a  few 
hundred  thousand  feet  of  beech  while  here 
and  there  a  few  oak  and  pine  were  left 
standing. 

Instead  of  poling  the  logs  'into  the  Mus- 
kegon river  the  logs  were  skidded  as  if  old 
and  damped  into  Lake  Michigan.  They  were 
then  rafted  and  towed  down  to  the  Muskegon 
harbor  channel  and  up  Muskegon  lake  to  the 
F.  Alberts  &  Sons'  booms,  where  they  will  be 
cut  this  season.  Lumber  jacks  laughed  at 
rafting  logs  on  Lake  Michigan.  That  hasn't 
happened  many  times.  There  was  no  log 
jam  on  Lake  Michigan  coming  down  the  few 
miles  and  there  was  at  all  times  enough  water 
to  float  the  rafts. 

There  were  no  contests  between  the  lumber 
jacks.  The  last  big  cut  took  many  of  the  old 
customs  ^away. 

The  few  remaining  oaks  and  pine  and  what 
beech  theer  is  in  the  Houseman  tract  or  the 


Beechwoods  is  being  cut  now  by  the  Nufer 
Cedar  company,  of  Whitehall,  Mich.,  and  will 
be  made  into  boxes. 


BUILDING  INTO  FORESTS. 

The  report  of  the  intention  of  the  C..  M.  & 
St.  P.  railroad  to  invade  the  Norway  and 
Vulcan  districts  of  the  Menominee  iron  range 
is  receiving  emphatic  confirmation  in  the  fact 
that  construction  work  is  already  under  way. 
The  road  is  to  be  extended  from  Iron  Moun- 
tain to  a  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  & 
Michigan  line  at  Quinnesec.  Grading  is  in 
progress  under  the  direction  of  John  Marsch, 
railroad  builder,  of  Iron  Mountain,  who  has 
the  contract.  From  Quinnesec  to-  Norway  the 
'C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  will  use  the  tracks  of  the  Wis- 
consin &  Michigan.  Heretofore  the  C.  &  N. 
W.  has  had  a  monopoly  on  the  ore  business 
of  the  mines  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and 
Cambria  Steel  Company  at  Norway  and  Vul- 
can. Now  this  traffic  will  be  shared  by  the 
C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
eventually,  possibly  by  next  season,  the  C., 
M.  &  St.  P.  will  have  its  own  line  to  North 
Escanaba,  where  its  ore  docks  are  located.  At 
present  its  traffic  from  both  the  Iron  county 
and  Dickinson  county  iron  properties  is  for- 
warded from  Channing  Junction,  north  of 
Iron  Mountain,  over  the  tracks  of  Senator 
Isaac  Stephenson  Lumber  Company's  Esca- 
naba &  Lake  Superior  railroad.  With  a  direct 
line  from  Norway  to  Escanaba,  the  distance 
would  not  only  be  cut  nearly  in  half,,  but 
trains  more  than  double  the  size  those  now 
hauled  would  be  handled  with  ease.  The 
C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  is  at  present  preparing  to  ex- 
tend its  tracks  to  a  number  of  new  mines  in 
the  Iron  River  district  that  promise  to  be- 
come heavy  producers.  The  company  has  been 
decidedly  aggressive  on  the  Menominee  iron 
range  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  it  is 
increasing  its  ore  tonnage  right  along.  Up 
in  Ontonagon  county  it  is  after  a  tremendously 
big  timber  traffic.  An  important  extension  is 
in  progress  there,  running  from  the  village  of 
Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  to  an  unknown 
destination.  Presumably  the  goal  is  some 
point  on  the  Wisconsin  Valley  division,  or 
possibly  it  may  be  on  the  Gogebic  iron  range, 
itself,  but  in  any  event  the  line  will  open  the 
greatest  stretch  of  virgin  timber  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  a  territory  that  will 
furnish  a  big  traffic  in  saw  logs  for  many 
years  to  come. 


is  to  be  constructed  near  Denver  the  biggest 
dam  in  the  world.  It  will  not  be  as  long  as 
the  Nile  dam  at  Assouan,  nor  will  it  be  as 
high  as  some  others,  but  it  will  excel  all  con- 
structed or  under  construction  in  area  pre- 
sented to  the  water.  It  is  intended  to  irri- 
gate more  than  100,000  acres  of  land. 

The  dam  will  be  known  as  the  Standlcy 
dam,  taking  its  name  from  Joseph  Standley, 
a  Denver  banker  and  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
jectors of  the  enterprise.  It  will  be  built  at 
a  point  nine  miles  west  of  Denver,  and  will 
confine  the  flow  of  five  years.  It  will  ha\  >• 
a  length  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  a  height  of 
150  feet,  and  5.000,000  cubic  feet  of  material 
will,  be  required  for/its  construction.  Engi- 
iu  ers  estimate  that  it  will  impound  10,000,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

The  dam  will  be  constructed  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,000,000.  The  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years.  The  financing  of  tile- 
proposition  has  already  been  arranged  through 
the  Chicago  house  of  Trowbridge  &  Niver. 
A  bond  issue  large  enough  to  warrant  comple- 
tion of  the  work  has  been  authorized,  and, 
it  is  said,  practically  completed. 

The  Denver  Reservoir  Irrigation  Company 
is  the  organization  which  will  carry  on  the 
work.  The  company  was  incorporated  some- 
time ago,  and  took  over  eight  or  ten  irriga- 
tion companies  in  the  territory  to  be  supplied 
by  the  new  dam.  With  these  companies  it 
secured  water  rights  on  200,000  acres  of  land. 
A  large  area  of  land  is  owned  outright. 


WEALTH    IN    CLAY    BEDS. 

A  field  of  wealth  such  as  is  seldom  dis- 
covered in  the  counties  of  lower  Michigan  has 
been  unearthed  in  Green  township,  Alpena 
County,  by  W.  T.  Jones  and  J.  C.  Walker,  of 
Alpena,  woh  for  the  past  two  years  have  been 
carrying  on  experiments  which  have  satisfied 
them  and  many  others  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  richest  find  in  the  history  of  Alpena  county 
has  resulted. 

They  control  1,800  acres  of  clay  land,  the 
clay  beds  averaging  34  feet  in  depth. 

An  expert  in  the  brick  and  pottery  busi- 
ness, H.  Wood,  was  secured  from  England  to 
carry  on  the  test  work.  Kilns  were  erected  in 
Alpena,  and  Mr.  Wood  has  been  secretly  carry- 
ing on  his  investigations  for  the  past  few 
months  with  marked  results.  He  has  burned 
the  clay  in  every  conceivable  form  and  has  yet 
been  unable  to  destroy  it  by  fire.  A  fire  of 
5,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  has  been  used  in  test- 
ing most  of  the  material  and  thus  far  the  clay 
has  stood  up  without  showing  the  slightest 
effect  of  the  terrific  heat. 

The  clay  will  not  only  make  pottery,  tile, 
fire  brick  and  glazed  brick,  but  may  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  all  sanitary  articles  such 
as  bath  tubs,  sanitary  bowls,  sinks,  etc. 

A  company  will  be  organized  to  manufacture 
these  products. 


BIGGEST    DAM    IN    THE    WORLD. 

According  to  plans  perfected  by  the  New- 
York  contracting  firm  of  J.  G.  White  &  Com- 
pany, and  Chicago  and  Denver  financiers,  there 


LOGGERS  ENJOIN  FARMERS. 
Temporarily  enjoined  by  Circuit  Judge 
Stone,  the  farmers  along  the  Whitefish  river, 
Delta  county,  have  been  forbidden  from  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  men  at  work 
on  the  log  drives  of  the  Garth  and  Jerry 
Madden  companies.  This  is  another  phase  of 
a  strenuous  fight  between  the  settlers  and 
the  lumbermen.  Some  weeks  ago  when  the 
drives  were  started  the  companies  strung 
their  booms  across  the  river.  When  the  logs 
came  down  and  formed  a  jam  the  water  was 
backed  up  and  flooded  the  fields  of  the  farm- 
ers for  a  mile  above  the  bridge.  The  logs 
were  carried  out  on  the  fields  and  the  water 
has  destroyed  crops  in  consequence  of  wmcii 
suits  for  $5,000  damages  have  been  institued. 
The  farmers  forbade  the  log  drivers  from 
even  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
where  it  passes  through  their  farms.  They 
were  prepared  to  use  force  if  necessary, 
whereupon  the  injunction  was  applied  for  and 
granted.  Interesting  points  of  law  are  in- 
i  volved.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  farmers 
i  can  keep  the  men  off  their  fields,  but  it  is 
i  questioned  that  they  can  prevent  the  drivers 
from  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
while  the  men  are  at  work  on  the  drive.  The 
temporary  injunction  which  has  been  granted 
will  probably  answer  all  practical  purposes  of 
!  the  lumber  companies,  for  prior  to  the  final 
hearing  they  will  have  their  logs  all  out  of 
1  the  river. 

FARNSWORTH  IS  OPTIMISTIC. 
In  the  opinion  of  George  J.  Farnsworth, 
1  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Bay  de  Noquct  Lumber  Co.,  with  big  mills  at 
Nahma,  Delta  county,  the  statement  of  an 
eastern  statistician  to  the  effect  that  the  lum- 
ber supply  of  the  United  States,  including 
that  of  the  immense  forests  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  would  be  exhausted  within  twenty 
years,  is  an  absurdity.  "I  doubt  that  the  tim- 
ber supply  will  ever  disappear,"  said  Mr. 
Farnsworth.  "The  company  with  which  I  am 
connected  has  enough  standing  timber  to  run 
mills  at  their  full  capacity  for  twenty  years 
to  come.  By  that  time  a  new  forest  will  have 
replaced  the  one  that  has  been  converted  into 
lumber. 

Cowin  &  Conants'  new  lath  mill,  located  three 
miles  south  of  Cadillac,  has  begun  operations. 
A  fine  grade  of  hemlock  lath  is  being  sawed. 
This  year's  output  has  been  sold  to  a  Cadillac 
firm.  There  is  an  abundance  of  hemlock  m 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mill. 
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MICHIGAN'S 

COPPER    MINES 

James  13.  Cooper,  since  January,  1891,  super- 
intendent of  the  Calumet  Smelting  Works, 
has  made  a  study  since  1877  of  the  copper 
industry,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  smelting  and 
refining.  He  has  made  personally  and  had 
made  under  his  supervision,  numerous  analy- 
ses  and  tests,  chemical,  microscopic  and  phy- 
sical, of  all  grades  and  qualities  of  refined 
copper,  and  of  hrasses  and  other  alloys  of 
which  it  is  a  component  part. 

Mr.  Cooper  says  regarding  the  various 
grades  of  copper  and  their  relative  value:  "The 
us  e  of  lake  copper  is  not  essential  for  any 
purpose  known  to  me,  and,  while  its  superi- 
ority enables  it  to  command  a  slightly  higher 
price  in  the  market,  the  difference  in  price 
in  its  favor  is  measured  by  the.  economy  re- 
sulting from  its  use."  Should  the  difference 
exceed  the  limit  just  fixed,  other  kinds  of 
copper  could  and  would  be  substituted.  Should 
any  combination  controlling  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  lake  copper,  as  compared  with  elec- 
trolytic, it  would  result  in  the  substitution  of 
the  latter  for  the  former,  and  this  substitu- 
tion could  be  made  in  all  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries using  the  metal  by  the  use  of  a  slightly 
larger  quantity,  or,  in  some  instances,  either 
by  greater  care  and  skill  in  the  working 
thereof  or  by  additional  care  in  the  refining 
of  copper. 

"I  have  for  a  long  time,  however,  known 
from  personal  observation  and  from  the  prod- 
uct itself  that  the  copper  sold  and  marketed 
as  Osceola  copper  is  made  up  of  the  product 
of  said  two  lodes,  together  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  western  copper  from  the  mines  of 
Montana,  amounting  to  from  40  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent,  and  the  same  being  mixed  and 
smelted  together  at  the  Lake  Superior  Smelt- 
ing Works,  Dollar  Bay,  Michigan.  That,  in 
addition  to  the  production  of  the  Calumet 
ft  Hecla,  the  Osceola  and  the  Tamarack,  the 
following  Michigan  mines  produce  lake  cop- 
per of  a  grade  and  quality  adapted  to  and 
desirable  for  the  making  of  cartridge  metal, 
fulfilling  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  government,  namely: 

Annual  Conduc- 

Production,  tivity, 

Mines.  Lb=.  Pet. 

Wolverine     10,000,000  91 

Franklin    4,500,000  100 

Quincy   18,000,000  101 

Michigan     2,000,000  101 

Mass     3,000,000  101 

Adventure     2,000,000  101 

Victoria   850,000  93 

."This  is  a  total  approximate  annual  produc- 
tion, aside  from  tnat  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla, 
the  Osceola  and  the  Tamarack,  of  39,500,000 
pounds,  any  of  which  is  entirely  adapted  for 
use  for  cartridge  metal  of  the  government 
standard.  It  is  also  true  that  with  the  use 
of  a  higher  grade  of  zinc  any  lake  copper 
could  be  used  with  the  same  resulting  product, 
and  that  with  proper  care  and  methods.  For 
these  reasons  lake  copper  itself  cannot  com- 
mand, nor  could  any  control  or  monopoliza- 
tion of  that  product  enable  it  to  command 
any  higher  prices  as  compared  with  the  world's 
production  of  copper,  than  such  as  naturally 
results  as  a  matter  of  economy  only. 

"The  material  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
cartridge  cases  is  a  brass  composed  of  copper 
and  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  approximately 
two  to  one.  The  product  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  is  of  such  grade  and  quality  as  to  be 
desirable  for  that  purpose.  In  the  making 
of  cartridge  metal  of  the  standard  required 
.  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  an  economy  in  the  use  of  the  best  quality 
of  copper,  for  the  reason  that  therewith  there 
can  be  used  an  inferior  and  cheaper  quality 
of  zinc.  Any  lake  copper,  however,  having 
a  conductivity  of  90  per  cent  or  over  may 
be  successfully  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cartridge  metal  conforming  to  the  government 


requirements.  There  are  many  mines  pro- 
ducing lake  copper  of  this  grade  or  better 
each  to  an  extent  many  times  the  total  needs 
of  the  government. 

"The  product  of  the  Osceola  is  derived  from 
two  distinct  lodes — that  from  the  Osceola  lode, 
which  produces  copper  having  a  conductivity 
of  about  100  per  cent,  and  that  from  the  Kear- 
sarge  lode,  producing  copper  having  a  con- 
ductivity of  about  91  per  cent,  all  of  which 
product  is  known  as  Osceola  in  refining,  and 
within  the  limit  of  commercial  economy  any 
copper  produced  in  the  United  States  can  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  for  such 
cartridge  metal. 

"Much  cartridge  metal  used  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  furnished  to  it 
in  the  form  of  the  brass  compound  used  for 
that  purpose,  manufactured  by  private  con- 
cerns. The  war  department,  in  ordering  or 
contracting  for  such  cartridge  metal,  does  not 
limit  the  manufacturers  thereof  in  the  choice 
of  the  materials  to  be  used,  but  calls  for  or 
specifies  brass  of  certain  kinds  and  of  a  qual- 
ity to  meet  certain  conditions  and  tests,  and 
thus  in  the  filling  of  such  orders  or  contracts 
the  manufacturers  are  at  liberty  to  use  in  the 
making  thereof  any  kind  of  copper  that  will 
produce  a  brass  of  a  requisite  standard." 

SUMMER    LOGGING. 

The  Ontonagon  Lumber  &  Cedar  Company 
is  making  preparations  to  begin  extensive  log- 
ging operations  on  section  three,  which  lies 
just  southwest  of  Ontonagon.  The  company's 
tract  consists  of  about  6,000,000  feet  of  mixed 
timber,  largely  hemlock,  and  in  addition  to 
this  John  Hawley  and  D.  J.  Norton  own  about 
the  same  amount  of  timber  in  that  locality, 
which  will  be  cut  after  the  company's  job  is 
completed. 

The  logs  will  be  handled  by  rail.  The  tract 
will  be  tapped  by  a  spur  which  will  be  pushed 
south  from  the  main  line  at  a  point  about  two 
miles  up  the  lake  shore  from  Ontonagon. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  save 
the  hemlock  bark,  doing  the  peeling  after  the 
logs  have  been  brought  to  the  dumping 
ground  at  the  mill. 

In  the  woods  operations  the  coming  sum- 
mer one  camp  will  be  operated  and  from  75 
to  100  men  will  be  employed. 

The  OntonaRon  Lumber  &  Cedar  Com- 
pany's mill  is  all  ready  to  go  into  commission. 
It  has  been  given  a  thorough  overhauling,  and 
it  will  have  a  busy  season.  Operations  will 
not  be  started  until  it  is  considered  safe  to  be- 
;  gin  sorting  logs,  however.  There  is  a  big 
stock  of  logs  on  hand,  and  the  mill  will  be 
kept  humming  until  late  in  the  fall. 

James  Bowls'  mill  at  Ontonagon  has  started. 
|  Mr.  Bowls  has  a  good  stock  of  logs,  and  with 
]  the  custom  sawing  the  plant  will  be  kept  busy 
:  until  fall. 

Excellent  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
drives.  The  high  water  has  materially  aided 
in  the  work,  and  before  it  subsides  the  greater 
portion  of  the  logs  will  have  been  run  into  the 
boom  at  Ontonagon.  E.  J.  Humphrey  has 
finished  on  the  Nester  logs.  D.  J.  Norton  is 
making  things  hum  with  his  big  consignment, 
and  the  others  are  making  good  progress. 
Also  the  Firesteel  drive  is  finished. 


LUMBER  CAMPS  BURNED. 
Frank   Buell,  of  Bay  City,  who  is  operating 
several   logging  camps   north,   says  that   there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  fire  in  the  woods,  but 
a   heavy  rain  extinguished   the   fires.     He   had 
two  sets  of  camps  burned  and  also  lost  $1,000 
|  worth    of    cedar,    his    total    loss    being    about 
•  $2,500. 

He  has  100  men  peeling  bark,  and  expects  to 
|  peel  5,000  cords.  Hemlock  bark  is  worth  $7 
a  cord  or  $1  a  cord  more  than  last  year. 
Help  is  scarce  and  he  took  men  from  the 
two  burned  camps  and  set  them  at  work  peel- 
ing bark. 

H'-lp  is  exceptionally  scarce  all  through  the 
lumbering  districts  north  as  well  as  south  of 
the  straits.  Operations  in  the  woods  are  con- 
siderably handicapped  by  reason  of  inability 


to  get  men  for  logging,  cedar  operations  or 
mill  work.  Wages  were  never  higher  in  the 
lumber  woods  — 

ECUADOR  PRESENTS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  American  minister  to  Ecuador  describes 
it  as  a  rich  country  where  plenty  of  opportun- 
ity exists  for  the  establishment  of  industries 
by  foreigners. 

Some  which  would  give  results  arc  banana 
planting  on  the  coast,  where  land  ami  Mi  or  are 
cheap,  the  crop  finding  a  ready  market;  lard 
refining,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  cement 
works  to  supply  public  construction  and  rail- 
road building,  furniture  factories,  china  and 
glass  works,  distilleries  and  canning  and  pre- 
serving factories. 

All  these  industries  would  find  the  neces- 
sary elements,  raw  material  of  the  best  quality 
and  cheap  labor.  For  cement  the  country  pro- 
vides all  the  materials,  also  for  china  and  glass- 
ware; for  shoes,  fine  leather  and  hides;  for 
furniture,  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  precious 
woods.  There  is  enough  land  on  the  coast 
available  to  supply  the  banana  market  of  the 
world. 

Quito,  the  chief  city,  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  which  rises  to  a  height  of  16,000 
feet.  Quito  itself  is  9,600  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  thermometer  scarcely  ever  rises  above 
70  degrees  or  sinks  below  50.  The  mornings 
and  evenings  are  cool,  the  middle  of  the  day 
warm.  It  is  never  hot,  never  cold — a  perpetual 
early  spring. 

Consumption  and  pulmonary  diseases  are 
practically  unknown,  '"hiito  seems  to  be  a 
cure.  The  days  and  nights  are  of  twelve  hours 
duration  the  year  round.  -  The  difference  be- 
tween sun  and  shade  is  10  degrees.  This  dif- 
ference is  felt  at  once  by  moving  from  sun  to 
shade  or  vice  versa. 

A  journey  of  four  hours  from  the  city  will 
place  the  traveler  in  the  region  of  eternal 
frost,  or  in  the  space  of  half  a  day  he  can  de- 
scend to  the  deep  and  sultry  valleys  which 
separate  the  mighty  chains  of  the  Andes. 

This  variation  of  temperature,  depending 
upon  elevation  and  occurring  between  narrow 
limits,  furnishes  a  daily  and  diversified  supply 
of  vegetable  food,  from  the  banana,  pineapple, 
orange  and  plantain,  to  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  salads,  apples,  pears,  grapes  and 
strawberries. 

Hens  lay  so  persistently  that  medicine  has 
to  be  given  to  them  to  save  their  lives. 

As  the  climate  is  cool  and  the  houses  un- 
heated,  daily  and  frequent  .exercise  on  foot  or 
on  horseback  is  absolutely  necessary.  On 
leaving  the  city  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  sun. 
as  trees  are  scarce;  but  sunstroke  is  unknown. 
Mocquitoes,  snakes,  scorpions,  tarantulas  and 
rats  are  unheard  of.  There  are  no  bugs  or 
beetles. 

The  flora  of  Quito  is  beautiful  and  inex- 
haustible. Roses  bloom  all  the  year  round; 
wild  flowers  cover  the  sides  of  courtyards  and 
ruins;  tulips,  orchids,  pinks  and  lilies  bloom 
winter  and  summer,  and  geraniums  run  riot 
over  walls  and  roofs. 

Ecuador  is  a  sound  money  country,  has 
never  issued  paper  money  and  has  no  foreign 
debt. 

Ecuador  is  the  principal  producer  of  cocoa 
and  ivory  nuts  in  the  world.  On  the  coast, 
coffee,  rubber,  bananas,  sugar  cane,  rice,  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  grow  luxuriantly.  Upon  the 
plateaux  of  the  high  districts  are  produced 
wheat,  corn,  oats  beans,  potatoes  and  all  the 
principal  cereals  of  the  temperate  zone.  This 
section  also  supplies,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
pigs.  There  is  abundant  pasture  all  the  year. 


The  Belding-Hall  Company,  of  Bcltliiii;, 
has  purchased  the  Bundy  Hills  and  have 
olaced  1,300  sheep  there.  Years  ago  when 
Mecosta  county  was  a  verdant  forest,  the  pine 
trees  on  Bundy  Hills  could  be  seen  as  far 
away  as  Mount  Pleasant.  After  Dudley  Fos- 
ter had  cleared  away  the  timber  for  the  Hood- 
Gale  Company,  the  land  was  considered  prac- 
tically useless  for  any  tiling  until  the  Belding- 
Hall  Company  conceived  the  idea  of  convert- 
ing it  into  a  sheep  ranch. 
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SHORTAGE   OF  COOPERAGE  LOGS. 

Reference  was  made  recently  to  the  shut- 
ting down  of  the  Standard  Hoop  Co.'s  fac- 
tory at  Bay  City  by  reason  of  a  shortage  of 
timber.  This  is  'a  cotnmoii  complaint.  J.  T. 
Wylie,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
cooperage  stock  in  the  west,  says  that  there 
i  were  not  one-half  the  amount  of  logs  gotten 
out  for  cooperage  stock  last  winter  as  there 
has  been  in  the  past.  In  fact,  all  of  the  mills 
are  very  short  on  stock,  and  if  there  is  any 
fruit  at  all  prices  should  advance  very  ma- 
terially. There  is  about  the  same  amount  of 
cooperage  stoc^k"  being  used  today  as  there 
was  the  last  few  years,  but,  as  lath  is  bring- 
ing such  a  good  price,  most  all  of  the  saw 
mills  arc  making  lath  instead  of  staves,  as  in 
the  past. 

The  Goldie  Manufacturing  Company  is  run- 
ning steadily  and  putting  out  about  50,000 
hoops  a  day,  but  the  company  only  secured 
about  half  a  stock  last  winter. 


Roadway,  Jamestown  Exposition. 


TO    LUMBER    IN    MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Gilchrist-Fonlney  Company  is  the  name 
of  a  Michigan  corporation  that  has  filed  articles 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  it  is  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Mississippi  and  ether  southern  states. 
.  The  authorized  capital  is  $1,200,000.  The  com- 
pany has  purchased  the  interests  of  the  Kingston 
Lumber  Company,  operating  at  Laurel,  Miss. 
The  Kingston  company  has  been  in  full  opera- 
tion for  some  time,  and  owned  a  first-class  saw 
mill  with  a  capacity  of  150,000  feet  a  day,  which 
the  new  company  takes  over,  together  with  about 
50,000  acres  of  timber  land  estimated  to  cut  up- 
wards of  400,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  logs. 
'The  timber  is  generally  long  and  short  leaf  pine. 
There  is  some  valuable  hardwood. 
'  The  new  company  assumes  control  of  the  plant 
nt  once.  ;md  Mr.  Fordney  has  left  Saginaw  for 
Mississippi,  Within  the  last  few  months  he  has 
spent  somewhat  extended  periods  in  Mississippi 
twice.  The  ether  members  of  the  company  ha\e 
i  on  the  ground  and  the  Gilchrists -are  well 
up  in  the  lumbering  lui-iness  in  the  south.  In  111.4 
licavy  owners  in  the  Throe  States.  Lumber  Com- 
pany, operating  in  MU-,i-sipi;i.  '1  he  stockholders 
«>f  the  GiVhrist-Fi.rdncy  Comnanv  are:  I".  W. 
Ciilchri-.t  and  three  sons,  A.  W.  Gilchrist,  Frank 
C-iilehrM  a;-d  R-iHi  Gilchrist,  Al-ena.  and  J.  W. 
Ford-icy,  c  I  Saginaw.  It  is  underwood  that  A. 
W.  (iilchriM  Tind  Frank  Gilchrist  will  take  t In- 
active management  of  the  business. 


LATH  IN  BIG  DEMAND. 

Owing  to  the  active  demand  and'  good  prices 
which  have  prevailed  the  last  two  years  for 
lath  the  building  and  operation  of  the  mills 
has  been  greatly  stimulated.  The  M.  Garland 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Bay  City,  has 
been  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  lath  mills 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  has  put  out  a  large 
number  of  them.  All  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  lower  peninsula  north  of  Bay  Citv 
and  north  of  the  straits,  lath  mills  have  been 
Tut  in  wherever  timber  that  can  be  converted 
into  lath  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  early  days  when  white  pine  was  king 
in  eastern  Michigan  lath  mills  were  operated 
in  connection  with  saw  mills,  and  the  slabs 
from  the  logs  were  covered  into  lath.  From 
186(5  to  1891  inclusive,  there  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  mills  of  the  Saginaw  river  no 
less  than  1,076,000,000  pieces  of  lath,  the  high- 
est output  in  any  one  year  in  that  period 
being  153,000,000  pieces  in  1894.  When  the 
manufacture  of  pine  lumber  dwindled  down 
the  manufacture  of  lath  fell  off.  In  1891  they 
sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75,  and  for  many  years  the 
price  of  pine  lath  ranged  from  $1.25"  to  $2.00 
a  thousand  pieces. 

At  the  present  time  hemlock  is  largely  used 
in  (lie  manufacture  of  lath.  Today  lath  are 
quoted  at  $•">  to  $7  a  thousand,  and  the  trade 
is  taking  all  that  are"  offered  and  calling  for 
more.  Many  of  the  piles  on  which  docks 


were  built  on  the  river  at  the  saw  mill  sites 
years  ago,  were  pulled  when  the  mills  shut, 
down  and  have  been  converted  into  lumber 
and  lath.  And  it  is  so  at  other  places 


MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  FAILS. 

The  present  endeavor  of  Syracuse,  X.  V..  In 
determine  whether  to  install  an  electric  lighting 
plant  of  its  own  or  to  continue  to  secure  light 
from  a  private  company  has  resulted  in  a  general 
and  careful  inquiry  regarding  municipal  owner- 
ship in  New  York  state,  which  gives  the  advo- 
cates of  a  city  plant  at  Syracuse  a  black  eye  and 
is  causing  a  general  public  protest  against  taking 
the  risk.  It  has  been  found  that  a  number  of 
plants  in  New  York  state  have  proved  to  be  fail- 
ures. Mismanagement,  incompetency  and  in  some- 
cases  graft  have  caused  the  failures,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  it  has  been  found  that  municipal 
electric  lighting  has  cost  the  citizens  more  than 
light  furnished  by  private  companies. 

Prof.  George  F.  Sever,  of  Columbia  University, 
for  many  years  consulting  engineer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  of 
New  York  city,  in  a  special  report  to  the  lighting- 
commission  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  city  of 
Syracuse  could  not  produce  lights  at  as  low  a 
cost  as  they  are  now  furnished  by  a  private  com- 
pany and  said  the  general  experience  has  been 
that  municipal  plants  are  not  conducted  as  effec- 
tively and  economically  as  plants  owne.d  by  public 
service  corporations. 

Of  the  instances  throughout  New  York  state 
where  municipal  ownership  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess a  number  have  been  secured  and  are  being 
used  in  the  opposition  to  the  municipal  ownership 
movement  at  Syracuse.  It  is  told  how  Frankfort, 
after  four  years'  experience  with  its  municipal 
plant,  .nave  it  up  as  too  costly  and  now  gets  better 
service  from  a  private  company  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  operating  its  own  plant. 

Citizcrs  of  Jamestown,  where  the  plant  has 
been  held  up  as  a  model  municipal  ownership 
operation,  are  complaining  about  the  poor  service 
and  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  lights  ao: 
out.  LeRoy  invested  $20,000  in  a  plant  aftei 
getting  light  for  $2,000  a  year  from  a  private 
romp-"'-  and,  .finding  that  the  municipal  piant 
cost  $-4,!>P8  a  year  to  operate,  went  back  lo  me 
private  service  again.  The  plant  at  SYaddingU,ti 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  sold  to  A 
private  company,  and  the  citizens  of  Charlotte  a/e 
now  anxious  to  sell  their  plant,  which  gives  ]x,or 
service  at  a  high  rate,  in  the  same  manner. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  Green  Island 
plant,  to  ascertain  why  it  was  so  costly  and  the 
service  so  poor,  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  it 
was  losing  about  $1.400  a  year  and  was  steadily 
depreciating,  while  a  private  lighting  company 
has  offered  to  supply  Holly  with  the  same  light 
it  is  now  getting  and  to  guarantee  better  sen  ice 
for  a  lower  price  than  Holly's  plant  is  now  able 
to  manufacture  the  l:ght. 

Syracuse  citizens  believe  that  that  city  shouH 
be  able  to  manufacture  lights,  if  a  municipal  plant 
is  operated,  at  the  same  average  cost  to  private 
companies.  .0200  cents  an  hour,  using  coal,  and 
the  opponetns  o  flhc  measure  have  scored  a  tell- 
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ing  blow  by  quoting  the  cost  in  ten  towns  where 
the  coal  price  is  about  the  same  as  Syracuse. 
The  cost  in  each  is  as  follows :  Batavia,  .0213 ; 
Castile,  .0689;  Dunkirk,  .0479;  Fredonia,  .0395; 
Groton,  .0858 ;  Hamilton,  .0380 ;  Holly,  .0428 ; 
Herkmier,  .0256 ;  Westfield,  .0225,  and  Watervliet, 
.0247,  while  at  Boonville,  where  the  plant  is  run 
by  water  power,  the  cost  is  .0215. 
"The  indications  are  now  that,  judging  by  the 
unfortunate  experience  of  many  other  towns  and 
cities  with  municipal  ownership,  the  people  of 
Syracuse  will  decide  aga'inst  the  proposition  to 
establish  a  municipal  lighting  plant. 


GOLD   PRODUCTION. 

The  only  official  statistics  which  are  kept  by 
months  of  the  production  of  gold  in  the  world 
are  those  of  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia.  The 
final  statistics  of  the  world's  gold  production 
in  1906  have  not  yet  been  completed  by  the 
director  of  the  mint  and  the  production  of  the 
United  States  for  that  year  is  still  partly  esti- 
mated. Returns  of  the  Transvaal  gold  produc- 
tion for  the  first  three  months  of  1907  show 
an  increase  in  fine  ounces  over  the  same  per- 
iod in  1905  of  435,108,  which  is  an  increase  of 
38.50  per  cent.  The  similar  statistics  of  the 
production  of  Rhodesia  show  an  increase  of 
1907  over  the  same  period  in  1905  of  35,813, 
which  is  36.70  per  cent  increase.  The  last  of- 
ficial figures  for  the  world's  production  are 
those  for  the  calendar  year  1905,  which  was 
$378,225,500.  If  the  production  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  increased  this  year  as  much  over 
1905  as  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia,  the  world's 
production  for  1907  would  be  about  $510,000,- 
000. 

Allowing  about  the  average  increase  in  the 
world's  production  for  the  previous  four  years, 
the  world's  production  in  1906  is  estimated  at 
about  $410,000,000  and  for  1907  at  $435,000,000. 
The  latter  figure  is  considerably  below  the 
production  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the 
output  of  gold  in  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of 
gold  in  the  world  and  in  the  United  States  by 
calendar  years  from  1901: 
Calendar  year  World's  United  States 

1901 $262,492,900     $78,666,700 

1902 296,737,600        80,000,000 

1903 325,961,500        73,591,700 

1904 346,892,200        80,464,700 

1905 378,225,500        88,180,700 

1906 *410,000,000      *97,000,000 

1907 *435,000,000   *105,000,000 

*Estimated. 


$100  a  ton  Mexican  money,  equivalent  to  $50 
United  States  gold.  The  average  yield  to  the 
acre  in  Mexico  is  said  to  be  about  two  tons  of 
the  shrub.  It  will  reproduce  itself  every  two 
years  if  cut  off  at  the  roots. 

As  a  result  of  the  discovery  that  this  shrub 
is  ot  value  the  price  of  land  has  increased  enor- 
mously. Before  the  value  of  the  shrub  was 
known  land  upon  which  it  grows  could  have 
been  purchased  for  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  an 
acre  and  some  of  it  for  10  cents  an  acre.  This 
same  land  is  now  yielding  its  owners  $100  an 
acre.  Men  who  were  land  poor  now  find  them- 
selves rolling  in  wealth. 

The  Madero  family  of  Parras,  Mexico,  who 
were  already  wealthy  when  the  value  of  the 
guayule  shrub  was  discovered,  have  had  their 
fortune  augmented  by  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars through  this  product.  This  family  are 
owners  of  several  million  acres  of  land  upon 
which  the  shrub  grows  abundantly. 

The  guayule  shrub  grows  less  profusely  in 
Texas  than  in  Mexico.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  average  yield  of  the  shrub  in  Te.:as  upon 
the  20,000,000  acres  of  land  upon  which  it  is 
said  to  grow  will  not  exceed  one-half  ton  to 
the  acre.  Even  at  this  rate  there  is  great 
wealth  for  the  State  in  the  new  industry.  The 
land  upon  which  it  grows  is  worthless  for  any- 
thing else  except  cattle  and  sheep  grazing. 

The  rubber  which  is  manufactured  from 
guayule  is  softer  than  some  other  kinds  of  rub- 
ber and  does  not  vulcanize  so  easily,  but  these 
difficulties  are  overcome  by  mixing  it  with  oth- 
er rubber. 

Detroit  and  Michigan  people  are  interested 
in  the  guayule  rubber  industry  in  Mexico.  The 
Mexican  Crude  Rubber  Company  was  organ- 
ized a  year  ago  by  Detroit  capitalists,  who  have 
acquired  vast  tracts  of  land  upon  which  the 
shrub  is  growing.  A  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  is  in  operation. 


SHORT  CHICAGO    LINE. 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable  indefinite 
chatter  about  a  survey  for  a  change  of  a  portion 
of  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Detroit,  and  some  intimations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  proposed  new  route. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  no  information  is  obtain- 
able from  those  high  in  authority,  but  the  question 
is  asked :  "What  are  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
change  being  made?" 

To  every  one  who  will  carefully  investigate  the 
subject  it  will  seem  evident  that  a  change  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future  is  very  probable.  The 
necessities  of  modern  railroading  are  the  shorten- 
ing of  distances  between  important  points,  the 
avoidance  of  curves  and  lower  grades  for  hauling 
long  and  heavy  freight  trains.  With  the  con- 
struction of  the  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  river, 
and  straightening  its  line  in  two  important  in- 
stances, the  Michigan  Central  will  have  the 
shortest  line  for  traffic  between  Chicago  and 
Buffalo. 

Twelve  to  thirteen  miles  of  the  present  distance 
between  Jackson  and  Detroit  can  be  saved. 
Counting  townships  in  a  straight  line  the  distance 
is  not  over  63  miles,  while  the  present  travel  by 
rail  is  76  miles.  The  township  line  that  runs 
east  and  west  through  the  center  of  Jackson, 
along  which  Main  street  is  located,  extended  due 
east,  reaches  Detroit  river  a  little  south  of  Del- 
ray,  a  suburb  of  that  city.  From  Detroit  to  Ypsi- 
lanti  the  Michigan  Central  line  is  very  straight. 
To  save  the  twelve  miles  the  new  route  would 
have  to  diverge  from  the  present  line  west  of 
Ypsilanti,  pass  along  the  southern  boundary  of 
Ann  Arbor,  and  extend  west  nearly  to  the  village 
of  Grass  Lake,  saving  the  many  curves,  the  seven- 
teen bridges  across  the  Huron  river,  and  the  run 
north  of  over  six  miles  to  the  village  of  Dexter 
and  back  again  before  reaching  Grass  Lake. 

Another  thing:  Should  all  the  water  powers 
along  the  Huron  river  be  utilized  for  generating 
elc  :tricity,  as  is  proposed  by  the  North  American 
Power  Company,  organized  for  that  purpose, 
there  are  many  places  where  the  construction  of 
•Jams  mis-lit  raise  the  water  to  such  a  height  that 
••  wnuM  completely  saturate  the  soil  anri  =o 
weaken  the  present  roadbed  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 


tral as  to  render  passage  of  heavy  freight  and 
passenger  trains  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  late  Hon.  Henry  A.  Hayden,  for  a  long 
time  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  citi- 
zens of  Jackson,  was  a  member  of  the  surveying 
party  that  ran  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central 
road  into  Jackson.  After  this  preliminary  work 
was  accomplished,  Mr.  Hayden  was  employed  by 
the  state  of  Michigan,  which  owned  and  was 
building  the  road.  In  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hayden,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he 
related  many  details  of  the  survey  he  helped  to 
make.  He  stated  that  the  first  line  run  by  the 
engineers  was  a  little. south  of  the  then  village  of 
Ann  Arbor  and  almost  a  bee  line  to  Jackson,  and 
he  remarked  that  it  was  a  much  better  line  than 
the  one  that  was  finally  adopted.  Judge  Samuel 
W.  Dexter,  the  founder  of  the  village  of  Dexter, 
was  an  influential  citizen,  and  wanted  the  road 
located  along  the  Huron  river,  so  as  to  furnish 
an  outlet  for  the  town  that  was  the  center  of  his 
interests  and  hopes. 

There  were  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing close  to  the  Huron  river,  even  if  its  bends 
troit  and  Jackson.  The  Huron  furnished  many 
excellent  water  powers ;  Michigan  was  a  splendid 
wheat  state,  grist  mills  would  turn  out  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  flour  that  would  furnish  large 
volumes  of  business  for  the  road  in  transporting 
it  to  eastern  markets.  All  this  was  true,  and  the 
influences  were  strong  enough  to  secure  the  loca- 
tion of  the  road  over  the  longer  and  crookeder 
route. 

Political  influence,  no  doubt,  was  a  strong  fac- 
tor in  locating  the  state-owned  road. 

Times  have  changed.  Water  powers  in  Michi- 
gan are  no  longer  needed  to  grind  flour  for  the 
eastern  ors  any  other  markets.  Today  they  are 
of  greater  value  for  generating  electricity  than 
they  were  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  ago  for  pro- 
ducing flour.  They  have  had  their  day.  for  their 
first  utility,  and  now  are  needed  for  something 
else.  The  thriving  villages  that  sprung  up  around 
the  mills  are  no  longer  thrifty,  but  have  an  an- 
cient anH  outworn  nr>nearance.  Indeed,  some  of 
them  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  not  even  a 
mill  dam  is  left  to  indicate  the  source  of  their 
former  prosperity.  In  the  growth  of  population, 
and  exhaustion  of  the  wheat-producing  elements 
of  the  soil,  Michigan  does  not  grow  wheat  enough 
now  to  supply  its'  own  citizens.  Mills  for  the 
export  flour  trade  are  built  close  to  the  railroad 
track  and  run  by  steam,  like  the  Eldred  Mill  in 
Jackson,  where  car  loads  of  wheat  can  be  deliv- 
ered and  car  loads  of  flour  taken  away  at  the 
minimum  of  cost  for  handling.  These  considera- 
tions aid  in  compelling  the  conclusion  that  the 
Michigan  Central  cannot  afford  for  all  time  to 
make  an  extra  detour  of  twelve  miles,  over  a 
crooked  line,  to  the  detriment  of  its  immense 
did  lengthen  the  line  twelve  miles  between^  De- 
through  business,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
seventeen  steel  bridges,  because  of  what  was  done 
seventy  years  ago,  under  entirely  different  con- 
ditions. 

There  is  also  talk  of  eliminating  another  long 
curve.  The  station  at  Bedford,  Calhoun  county, 
is  the  northernmost  point  touched  by  the  Michigan 
Central.  Perhaps  there  is  no  station  there  now. 
From  Battle  Creek  the  line  swings  north  to  Bed- 
ford, and  then  southwest  to  Galesburg,  in  Kala- 
mazoo  county.  A  direct  line  from  Battle  Creek 
to  Galesburg  would  save  perhaps  four  miles,  mak- 
ing sixteen  miles  saved  in  all. — Jackson  Patriot. 


Charles  H.  Frisbie,  of  Jackson,  widely 
known  throughout  central  and  western  Mich- 
igan, is  dead.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Jackson  &  Battle  Creek  Traction  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Commonwealth  Power  Com- 
pany. 

The  East  Jordan  Electric  Company  is  in- 
stalling a  150  horse-power  gas  producer  engine 
to  be  used  to  generate  its  power.  The  engine 
was  built  by  the  Traverse  City  Iron  Works. 
The  Traverse  City  company  has  turned  out  a 
large  number  of  these  producers  and  they 
are  all  in  successful  operation.  The  power  for 
the  Klk  Rapids  electric  light  plant  is  furnished 
by  one  of  these  outfits  and  it  i.s  in  every  way 
satisfactory,  running  smoothly  and  steadily. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  SECRETARY, 

615  Stevens  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


•*%**< 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.190_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  Addrea . 

Occupation Business  Address : 

Recommended    by Town . 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 

Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
SI. 00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers. $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Vol.  4.     No.  3. 


DETROIT.   MICH  GAN    ScPTKMB    R,   1907. 


Price  10  Cents 


Entered    as    second-class    matter  1007.  at  the  Pnst  Office  at  Del      it,  Michigan,   under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 


Typical   Destruction   on  the   H.'gh   Slope  Si  le  cf   Mount   Moosilauke 
(courtesy  Forestry  and   Irrigation). 
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Michigan 


Roads  end  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 
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DETROIT.  MICHIGAN,  SEPTEHBER,  1907. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident ;  C.  C.  Rosenbury,  Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COfiniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

Alpena  County— George  W.  Stovel,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Denomie,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William  Honser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 

Chippewa  County — Henry  A.  Osborn, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilio  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
canaba. 

Dickinson  County — William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cundy,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Gladwin  County — William  H.  McCulloch, 
Gladwin  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCracken,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1. 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County— J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska;  Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  KaTkaslia. 

Luce  County — M.  E.  Bcurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvie, 
Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  STierman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County — Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominee  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
minee;  Charles  Kinsclla,  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  Ryerson,  Holton;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 

Wayne  County — Cassius  R.  Benton,  North- 
ville;  Henry  Ford,  Detroit;  Edward  N.  Hines, 
Detroit. 


GOOD   ROADS   AND    FARMING. 

The  encouragement  and  promotion  of  agri- 
culture is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the 
various  agricultural  societies  which  are  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  holding  their  annual 
fall  fairs.  These  fairs,  more  than  any  other 
medium,  draw  attention  to  the  extent  of  the 
farming  interests  and  to  the  need  of  good 
highways  to  promote  their  growth  an  exten- 
sion, and  not  only  in  Michigan,  but  in  Wis- 
consin, in  Minnesota,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try generally  is  the  importance  of  the  road 
question  being  realized  and  agitated. 

There  is  no  other  question  now  before  the 
people  of  this  state  that  means  more  to  them 
than  this  question  of  good  roads.  There  is 
hardly  a  person  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
whom  it  does  not  concern.  Good  roads  are 
of  tremendous  importance  to  city  and  country 
alike.  The  man  who  pretends  to  believe  that 
he  is  not  interested  in  the  good  roads  move- 
ment simply  does  not  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  He  does  not  know  what  is  for 
his  own  good. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  farmers  of 
the  state,  who  will  benefit  from  good  roads 
more  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  There 
ought  to  be  absolute  unanimity  among  them 
upon  this  question.  The  money  that  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  roads,  if  expended  wisely, 
will  return  to  the  property  owners  of  the  state 
many  fold. 

The  money  return,  however,  does  not  be- 
gin to  indicate  the  benefits  that  will  accrue. 
An  increase  in  property  values  throughout  the 
state  will  result  .as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
there  will  be  still  more  important  results. 
There  will  be  better  educational  advantages 
in  rural  communities.  Graded  schools,  with 
the  consequent  improvement  in  school  facili- 
ties and  economy  in  expenditures,  will  be  pos- 
sible when  children  can  go  longer  distances 
to  school.  There  will  be  more  social  privi- 
leges. Neighbors  will  not  be  separated  by 
stretches  of  impassable  roads.  The  social  life 
of  farm  communities  will  revive.  Farmers 
will  be  able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
markets  of  nearbv  towns  and  with  one  an- 


other. They  will  take  more  interest  in  public 
affairs,  in  the  problems  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment. The  standards  of  citizenship  will  be 
'raised.  The  result,  in  short,  will  be  that  the 
people  of  the  state,  as  individuals  and  as  po- 
litical organization,  will  reap  immeasurable 
gains. — Hancock  Journal. 


IRON    COUNTY    ROADS. 

The  new  Iron  county  road  between  Crystal 
Falls  and  Iron  river  will  be  built.  That  much 
was  decided  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors.  In  all,  there  will  Be 
about  eight  miles  of  new  road  built  and  seven 
miles  of  the  old  grade  put  in  conformity  with 
the  state  specifications  for  roads. 

Iron  county  has  recently  acquired  a  complete 
modern  outfit  for  road  building  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  crusher,  roller,  wagons  and  engine. 
The  machinery  will  be  put  up  at  the  poor  farm, 
where  a  large  shed  for  their  housing  will  be 
erected  and  the  machinery  first  used  in  crush- 
ing the  rocks  on  the  poor  farm.  The  rock 
will  be  used  upon  the  present  road  to  fix  up 
some  of  the  bad  places. 

CLARE  MAKES  A  START. 

Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner  Rog- 
ers has  formally  accepted  the  mile  of  road 
built  in  Grant,  Clare  county,  by  Contractors 
Taylor  &  Geeck,  of  Owosso,  and  upon  which 
the  state  will  pay  $500  of  the  cost.  The  road 
was  a  difficult  one  to  construct,  but  the  town- 
ship board  and  citizens  generally  feel  that  the 
money  has  been  well  expended  and  well 
earned. 

This  is  the  first  mile  of  state  road  to  be 
built  in  Clare  county,  and  will  doubtless  cause 
other  townships  to  indulge  in  similar  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  the  highways. 


GOOD   ROADS   CARRIES. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  good  roads  dis- 
trict to  include  the  city  of  Lansing,  East  Lan- 
sing, and  the  townships  of  Lansing,  Meridian, 
Alaiedon  and  Delhi,  in  Ingham  county,  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority  at  the  election 
September  17. 

The  people  of  Grand  Rapids  city,  the  vil- 
lage of  East  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  town- 
ships of  Grand  Rapids,  Paris,  Walker  and 
Wyoming  voted  in  favor  of  a  good  roads 
district.  Grand  Rapids  will  have  to  pay  90 
per  cent,  of  the  taxes  required  to  build  the 
roads,  but  the  rate  of  taxation  cannot  exceed 
25  cents  per  $1,000  assessed  valuation.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  the  townships  and  vil- 
lages concerned  is  about  $7,000,000,  while  that 
of  the  city  is  about  $77,000,000. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I  F    YOU    WA  NT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co.,     -      Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER    1,    1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  l}/s  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  lJ/£  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2.499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  \l/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road, -reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1.000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  54 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  r/i 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  feward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .620  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $3 13. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward   $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1J4  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500.  • 

188— Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

180 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
!/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
y2-\-  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

105 — Tyrone  township.  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

19(5 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

107 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.02 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.004  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw  county,  .92  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $920. 

202 — Saginaw  county,  1.11  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw  county,  1.072  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw  county,  .995  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  J/z 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

208 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  l/i 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton  township,  Muskegon  county, 
1.481  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw  county,  J4  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $500. 

211 — Saginaw  county,  .523  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $523. 

212 — Verona  township,  Huron  county,  1.002 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $501. 

No.  212.     Verona   Tp.,   Huron    Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward.... $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 75» 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward....  398 

No.  215.  Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  805 

No.  21G.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward....  1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 56<V 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  210.  Saginaw  Co.,  .496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 49S 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadarn  road.  Reward 1,026- 

No.  221.     Frederic     Tp.,     Crawford     Co., 


MICHIGAN   ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


1.062  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    531 

No.  222.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  223.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

Xo.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward...., 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  635 
No.  230.  Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  l/i  'mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.  Lyons  Tp,  Ionia  Co.,  l/2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  237.  Alrner  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.  Sand  Beach  Tp.,  Huron  Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.  1,064 
No.  233.  Bay  Co.,  .274  mile  macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.  Bay  Co.,  24  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward  750 

No.  235.  Cheboygan  Co.,  .100  mile  "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.  Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road.   Reward.   1,004 


ONE     HUNDRED     AND     THIRTY-FIVE 
MILE    ROAD. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  H.  S.  Earle 
is  now  engaged  on  maps  and  plans  for  one 
of  the  biggest  projects  that  has  ever  origi- 
nated in  Michigan.  This  proposed  rond  will 
be  over  135  miles  in  length,  and  will  traverse, 
in  almost  a  direct  route,  from  Detroit  to  Sagi- 
naw and  Bay  City.  It  will  pass  northwest 
through  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Oakland,  La- 
peer,  Tuscola,  Saginaw  and  Bay  counties,  and 
touches  the  cities  of  Pontiac,  Lapeer,  Vassar, 
Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  besides  a  number  of 
other  towns  of  importance. 

The  idea  originated  with  J.  J.  Graham,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Graham  hotel  at  Lapeer,  and 
he  is  enthusiastically  backed  by  farmers  in  the 
entire  section  through  which  the  road  will 
pass,  $4,500  already  having  been  deposited 
with  Mr.  Graham  to  further  the  scheme,  and 
many  more  arc  coming  forward  with  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  fifty-four  and  three-quarter  miles  of 
road  yet  to  be  built  to  improve  the  poor  sec- 
tions of  the  road  will  be  stone  and  gravel. 
Good  roads  districts  will  be  organized,  it  is 
said,  in  each  of  the  counties  intersected  by 
the  contemplated  road,  and  with  popular  sub- 
scriptions, certain  moneys  accruing  from  au- 
tomobile licenses  and  the  two-mill  tax  levied 
on  assessed  property,  the  road  can  be  entirely 
completed  within  a  year  and  open  tc  travel. 

Hotels  all  along  the  proposed  route  wiK 
have  a  print  of  the  road  displayed  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  as  soon  as  the  plans  are 
completed. 

A  loop  from  Bay  City  to  Saginaw  on  the 
north  end,  of'  the  -route  is  already  a  continu- 
ous run  of  fine  stone  and  gravel  road,  and 
the  project  is  greatly  favored  by  residents 
in  that  section  to  have  the  road  to  Detroit. 
When  completed  the  road  will  facilitate  the 
hauling  of  grain  and  produce. 

Barring  the  portion  of  the  road  read. Ing 
from  Wayne  into  Oakland  county,  there  are 
few  gravel  or  macadam  roads,  save  an  occa- 
sional stretch  of  a  few  miles.  Not  only  would 
a  continuous  crushed  rock  highway  through, 
say,  Saginaw,  Tuscola,  Lapeer  and  Oakland 
counties,  be  of  great  value  for  travelers  be- 


Manistee  County  Gravel  Road. 


Macadamized  Street  Scene  in  Town  of  Shelby. 


tween  Saginaw  and  Detroit  and  all  interme- 
diate towns,  but  it  would  form  the  nucleus 
of  road  improvements  that  eventually  would 
ramify  the  townships  of  every  county  it  tra- 
versed. Once  a  macadam  highway  passing 
through  a  county  and  touching  its  principal 
towns  is  built,  "feeders"  quickly  spring  up 
in  every  direction,  tapping  it  in  order  that 
communities  within  traveling  distance  may 
have  the  advantage  of  the  trunk  road.  There 
is  nothing  so  catching  as  good  roads.  Where 
one  is  constructed,  others  are  certain  to 
follow. 


OILS    FOR    ROAD    MAKING. 

A  recent  test  of  oils  for  road  making  ifi 
Kansas  showed  that  the  residuum  from  the 
refinery  was  superior  to  any  of  the  crude 
oils,  one  gallon  of  the  residuum  being  equal 
to  two  to  four  of  crude  oil. 

In  order  to  determine  'the  value  of  this  ma- 
terial '  for  road  making,  says  Country  Life  in 
America,  a  road  bed  was  prepared  in  sandy 
soil.  After  grading  it  was  ploughed  four  and 
a  half  inches  deep  and  harrowed. 

A  harrow  preceded  and  followed  each  appli- 
cation of  the  residuum,  which  was  repeated 


until  one  gallon  had  been  supplied  to  each 
square  yard.  The  surface  was  then  smoothed 
and  rolled. 

After  considerable  use  the  surface  of  the 
road  became  dusty,  and  another  application 
was  made...  Prof.  Dickens  reports  that  the 
road  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  being  firm  but 
not  hard. 

Another  stretch  of  road  treated  in  the  same 
way  sustained  loads  weighing  three  tons  and 
more  during  wet  weather  without  being  dam- 
aged. Not  even  a  break  in  the  surface  crust 
occurred.  Oils  containing  less  than  30  per 
cent  of  asphaltum  are  not  fit  for  road  pur- 


Muskegon  county  has  purchased  a  road  roll- 
er from  the  Port  Huron  Engine  and  Thresher 
Company.  It  was  used  on  the  Cedar  Springs 
stretch  of  a  mile  of  state  reward  stone  road. 


Owosso  is  to  lose  -one  of  her  beauty  spots. 
The  aldermen  have  decided  that  the  row  of 
grand  old  oak  trees  located  on  King  street 
must  be  cut  down.  Attorney  Lyon  made  a 
fight  for  the  trees,  but  "progress,"  so-called, 
won  the  day.  -  •  ... 
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Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED  TO    SUIT. 

WRITE  US. 

THE  HENRY  MERDIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


MASON  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Mason's  county  road  commissioners  have 
been  having  quite  a  strenuous  summer  with  the 
building  of  new  roads  and  repairs  of  old  ones, 
the  scattered  condition  of  all  the  work  and 
the  many  details.  They  have  traveled  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  besides  doing  the  work  of 
overseeing,  the  clerical  labor,  and  laying  out 
and  inspection. 

Commissioner  Harding,  discussing  a  state- 
ment made  recently,  that  the  old  stone  roads 
in  Nassau  county  were  in  such  bad  shape 
they  could  not  be  repaired,  says: 

"We  have  this  summer  made  repairs  on 
one  of  the  oldest  stone  roads  in  the  county, 
the  state  road  between  Ludington  and  Scott- 
ville.  We  have  repaired  on  that  road  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  of  surface,  and  we 
know  from  observation  and  experience,  as 
well  as  the  expression  of  those  who  use  the 
road,  that  it  is  a  better  road  now  than  it 
was  when  first  built." 

Commissioner  Jameson  says  the  state  road 
south  from  Sixth  street,  Ludington,  to  Sum- 
mit, through  Pere  Marquette,  has  been  re- 
paired and  covered  for  about  the  same  length 
of  surface,  and  is  a  decidedly  better  road  than 
it  was  the  day  it  was  turned  out  new  for 
public  travel. 

The  commissioners  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  of  work,  taking  all  conditions  into 
consideration.  A  half  mile  of  new  road  has 
been  built  south  from  Sugar  Grove.  It  is 
considered  as  good  as  the  mile  next  south 
of  it,  which  Commissioner  Earle  thought  the 
best  in  the  state  when  built,  and  another  half 
mile  east  from  Scottville,  which  is  a  good 
piece  of  road.  A  half  mile  of  road  has  also 
been  built  in  continuance  westward  of  the 
road  built  last  year  around  the  south  end  of 
Round  lake,  in  Sheridan  township,  to  reach 
the  Pere  Marquette  railroad  at  Bachelor. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  pieces  of  gravel 
work  that  has  been  done  in  Mason  county 
is  that  building  south  toward  the  county  line 
from  Scottville,  between  Riverton  and  Custer. 
This  piece  is  twelve  feet  wide,  instead  of 
the  usual  nine  feet  track.  Four  and  one-half 
yards  of  gravel  are  used  for  every  twelve  feet 
of  this  road. 


THE   BOTTOMLESS   PIT. 

The  road  between  Marquette  and  Escanaba 
is  in  frightful  condition  and  is  practically  im- 
passible. Clarence  Carey,  of  Escanaba,  went 
over  the  road  in  an  automobile  in  August.  His 
party  went  prepared  for  trouble,  and  they  had 
a  surfeit  of  it.  Mr.  Carey  says: 

"During  the  trip  we  constructed  corduroy 
roads,  actually  that's  a  fact,  and  at  one  stage 
of  the  journey  one  hour  was  consumed  in 
making  a  headway  of  fifty  feet.  In  some 
places  the  trees  scraped  the  body  of  the  ma- 
chine on  both  sides,  and  it  was  continually 
necessary  to  maneuver  in  order  to  make  some 
turn.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  the  bot- 
tomless pit  is  located  on  the  Escanaba  and 
Marquette  road.  We  got  into  it,  and  but  for 
the  rolls  of  burlap,  previously  provided,  the 
whole  outfit  would  now  be  working  their  way 
toward  China  via  the  earth's  center.  We  cut 
boughs  and  twigs,  hauled  logs,  and  placed 
them  in  the  wheel  tracks,  then  covered  them 


ROAD    BUILDERS   WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


with  burlap.  Slowly  the  automobile  would 
work  over  this  improvised  roadbed  at  the 
slashing  gait  of  one  mile  in  seven  years. 

"There  is  a  patch  in  the  road  that  resembles 
Broadway.  That  is,  the  stumps  are  over  thirty 
feet  apart.  We  struck  this,  and  were  bowling 
along,  enjoying  the  exhilarating  effect  of  mo- 
tion when  disaster  overtook  us.  The  unampu- 
tated  portion  of  a  tree,  concealed  by  a  rasp- 
berry bush,  bobbed  up  and  caught  the  axle. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  I  went  up  in 
the  air  and  caught  on  an  overhanging  branch, 
from  where  I  could  view  the  ruins  conveni- 
ently. This  accident  made  a  skirmishing  ex- 
pedition necessary.  After  many  hours  of 
search  we  found  a  blacksmith,  who  forged 
the  broken  parts  of  the  machine  together. 
But  what's  the  use  of  telling  it  all?  We 
reached  Marquette  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  leaving  Escanaba  at  5  a.  m.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  seventy-six  miles. 


'RAH  FOR  THE  NEW  CAPITAL. 

If  the  Calumet  owners  of  one  end  of  Isle 
Royale  and  Good  Roads  Commissioner  Earle 
can  get  together,  that  state  capital  proposi- 
tion for  our  near  neighbor  will  be  carried 
through  without  further  occasion  for  com- 
ment. It  won't  cost  the  state  a  cent  for  the 
island,  the  owners  standing  ready  to  donate 
the  site.  Then  we  might  employ  surplus 
prison  labor  on  the  construction,  and 
the  building  might  be  made  out  of  concrete 
mixed  with  the  poor  rock  which  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  stockpiles  made  by  the  old 
original  English  corporation  that  spent  a  few 
millions  trenching  across  the  island  in  search 
of  the  copper  that  they  never  found.  Alto- 
gether, we  sincerely  hope  that  the  good  roads 
enthusiast  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
will  go  ahead  with  his  proposition,  and  he 
has  the  well  wishes  of  everybody  in  the  upper 
peninsula. — Houghton  Mining  Gazette. 


WAYNE    COUNTY    ROAD    MUDDLE. 

Judges  Brooke,  Mandell,  Donovan,  Rohnert 
and  Murphy,  of  the  Wayne  circuit  court,  sit- 
ting en  bane,  decided  that  the  new  county 
good  roads  tax  is  invalid,  denying  the  peti- 
tion of  the  new  commissioner  for  a  manda- 
mus to  compel  the  county  auditors  to  allow 
a  warrant  for  $1.20.  Assistant  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Frank  D.  Eaman,  representing  the 
good  roads  commission,  argued  that,  although 
the  officers  were  illegally  appointed,  the  office 
itself  is  constitutional  and  given  the  power 
to  levy  the  tax.  Ward  N.  Choate  argued  for 
the  county  auditors. 

The  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  if  upheld 
by  the  supreme  court,  places  the  county  audi- 
tors and  County  Treasurer  Robertson  in  the 
position  of  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  good  roads  tax  already  collected,  amount- 
ing to  $73,000. 


MENOMINEE'S  GOOD  ROADS. 
Menominee  county  farmers  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  country  road  system  is  the 
only  thing.  It  has  been  in  operation  in  that 
county  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  tested. 
When  the  system  was  adopted,  having  no 
ready  cash,  the  county  was  bonded  in  the  sum 


of  $30,000.  Each  year  since  then  there  has 
been  raised  about  $10,000  by  taxation,  which 
has  been  used  in  building  new  roads  and  mak- 
ing repairs  on  others,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  Menominee  county  today  has  some  of 
the  finest  roads  in  northern  Michigan.  The 
$30,000  for  which  the  county  was  first  bonded 
was  judiciously  expended,  rock  macadam  roads 
being  built,  and  now  the  highways  are  such 
that  traveling  men  make  Menominee  their 
headquarters  and  use  automobiles  to  make 
towns  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles,  so  good 
are  the  roads. 

Menominee  county  officials  declare  that 
much  of  the  advancement  of  that  country  is 
due  to  good  roads. 

Since  Menominee  county  adopted  the  sys- 
tem whereby  the  county  took  charge  of  the 
roads,  a  large  beet  sugar  factory,  several  can- 
ning factories  and  other  industries  have 
sprung  up  at  Menominee,  and  the  residents 
unhesitatingly  say  it  is  due  to  the  roads, 
which  make  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  come 
frequently  to  town  with  their  produce.  By 
way  of  explaining  what  roads  have  done  for 
Menominee,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  an 
agricultural  and  training  school  is  about  to 
be  started  in,  Menominee  soon.  It  will  be 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  teachers  for  the 
farm  districts  and  farmer  boys  in  the  care  and 
practicabilities  of  farming. 


HOUGHTONS   ROADS. 

Highway  Commissioner  Peter  Ruelle,  Sr., 
of  Portage  township,  Houghton  county,  has  a 
force  of  men  at  work  rebuilding  and  repair- 
ing about  four  miles  of  road,  on  the  main 
highway  between  Houghton  and  Chassell.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  present  roadbed  is  being 
raised,  the  township's  road  machine  being  used 
in  making  the  improvement,  and  when  the 
work  is  completed  and  the  road  thoroughly 
hardened  the  main  highway  between  Hough- 
ton  and  Chassell  will  be  as  fine  a  roadway 
as  can  be  found  at  any  point  in  copperdom. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  job  Com- 
missioner Ruelle  will  go  to  work  on  the  Para- 
dise road,  the  highway  leading  to  the  farm- 
ing district  south  of  Houghton,  known  as 
Paradise. 


CALHOUN   WANTS   GOOD   ROADS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Calhoun  county,  to  be  held  in  Oc- 
tober, the  question  of  organizing  good  roads 
districts  in  that  county  will  be  taken  up,  and 
undoubtedly  the  question  will  be  submitted  to 
the  taxpayers.  The  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion of  Battle  Creek  is  much  interested  in 
the  subject. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  road  district  law  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  and  make  Marshall  the  center 
of  a  good  roads  district  composed  of  the  city 
of  Marshall  and  the  townships  of  Marshall, 
Marengo,  Eckford  and  Fredonia,  if  the  plans 
of  State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  and 
C:  E.  Gotham,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Marshall,  carry.  Mr.  Gorham  is 
chairman  of  the  good  roads  committee  of  the 
Marshall  Business  Men's  Association,  and  has 
been  looking  into  the  matter  of  better  roads 
for  Marshall  and  vicinity  for  some  time. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


FIVE    MILES    OF   GOOD    ROADS. 

E.  L.  Burdick  has  been  awarded  a  contract 
by  Chassell  township  to  build  two  miles  of 
road  on  the  Otter  lake  highway,  Ontonogan 
county,  making  three  miles  out  of  the  five 
necessary  to  be  repaired  already  contracted 
for.  The  remaining  two  miles  are  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  was  deemed  policy  by  the 
township  officials  not  to  let  it  out  by  contract, 
but  to  undertake  the  task  by  day  labor.  A  crew 
of  men  in  charge  of  a  competent  road  builder 
has  been  sent  out  to  undertake  the  task  of 
repairing  this  portion  of  the  road,  and  when 
Mr.  Burdick,  and  Charles  Airkenen,  who  has 
the  contract  for  the  one  mile  of  highway, 
complete  their  jobs,  there  will  be  fairly  good 
road  from  Chassell  to  the  farming  district 
in  the  southern  part  of  Portage  township. 


goes.  In  addition  to  the  cash  road  tax  and 
much  volunteer  labor  of  men  and  teams,  $175 
has  been  contributed  from  private  individuals. 


SAGINAW'S     ROAD     MOVEMENT. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  submit  a  pro- 
position to  bond  Saginaw  county  for  the  com- 
pletion of  improved  highways  as  connecting 
links  between  Saginaw  city  pavements  and  the 
good  roads  system  that  is  being  developed 
throughout  the  county.  The  plans  prepared 
include  the  building  of  trunk  roads  radiating 
from  Saginaw  in  every  direction  to  the  county 
line.  These  number  eight  or  nine,  and  will 
extend  in  the  direction  of  Midland,  St.  Louis, 
Bay  City,  Chesaning,  Flushing,  Montrose, 
Flint,  Vassar  and  possibly  Bay  City  from  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  Every  section  of  the 
county,  broadly  speaking,  is  reached  by  these 
proposed  main  highways.  As  a  complement 
of  this  system  will  be  the  many  miles  of  im- 
proved roads  that  are  being  constructed  in 
the  various  townships. 


MAKING    A    BIG    FILL. 

The  Northern  Construction  Company  is 
about  to  begin  work  on  the  big  fill  south  of 
the  Thompson  farm,  between  Lansing  and 
Mason,  for  the  Lansing- Jackson  line.  The 
fill  is  about  1,500  feet  long,  and  is  the  result 
of  a  branch  of  the  hog's  back,  which  is  any- 
where from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  near 
this  point. 

The  contract  for  the  steel  rails  for  the  road 
has  been  let  to  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  begin  the  track  laying  at  the  Mason 
end. 


The  county  road  commissioners  of  the 
county  of  Cheboygan  have  contracted  for  the 
construction  of  a  section  of  County  Road  No. 
1,  otherwise  known  as  the  Beaugrand  road, 
which  is  to  commence  two  miles  west  of 
Cheboygan  and  continue  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  west. 


A  year  from  now  there  will  be  an  automo- 
bile road  from  Munising  to  Munising  Junc- 
tion, a  distance  of  four  and  one-half  miles 
The  contract  was  let  to  George  Coates,  ol 
Munising.  for  grading  this  new  Alger  county 
road.  The  contract  price  is  thirty  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  and  there  will  be  approximately 
40,000  cubic  yards  in  the  job.  When  com- 
pleted this  road  will  pass  through  a  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  section.  It  will  start  in 
the  city  of  Munising  at  the  bridge  which  spans 
tthe  Anna  river  on  the  Wetmore  road.  It 
will  pass  the  C.  C.  I.  fish  hatchery,  running 
along  the  banks  of  the  Anna  river,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula, and  reach  the  South  Shore  road  just  a 
little  south  of  the  station. 


MICHIGAN    ROAD    NOTES. 

Copper  country  business  men  have  con- 
tributed liberally  toward  the  building  of  a 
good  road  from  Lake  Linden  to  Rice  lake. 
Work  will  begin  on  the  road  early  next 
spring. 

Caro's  new  stone  road  has  been  accepted 
by  the  state  highway  commissioner.  The  mile 
of  road  cost  $4,628.  The  business  men  of 
Caro  are  enthusiastic  over  the  results  of  their 
first  attempt  in  aiding  the  building  of  good 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  that  village,  and  will 
contribute  liberally  toward  good  roads  lead- 
ing out  from  Caro  in  every  direction. 

The  stone  crusher  purchased  by  the  village 
of  Reading  is  in  operation,  and  that  muni- 
cipality proposes  to  have  the  finest  macadam- 
ized streets  of  any  village  of  its  size  in 
Michigan. 


St.  Charles,  Saginaw  county,  has  lost  a  lot 
of  farmer  trade  this  fall  because  of  bad  roads 
leading  into  that  village.  Farmers  drew  their 
loads  of  produce  and  grain  to  smaller  villages 
because  of  better  roads  leading  into  them. 
The  value  of  good  roads  has  thus  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  business  men  of  St. 
Charles,  and  there  will  be  a  good  road  move- 
ment inaugurated. 


The  farmers  east  of  Jackson  have  begun  the 
improvement  of  the  Territorial  road,  begin- 
ning operations  at  the  city  limits  and  working 
east.  They  will  proceed  as  far  as  their  money 


The  sink  hole  on  the  state  road  north  of 
Davison,  Genesee  county,  which  caused  so 
much  trouble  last  year,  is  now  in  a  terrible 
condition  and  the  road  entirely  impassable. 
A  rod  of  the  road  suddenly  sank  out  of  sight. 
Work  on  filling  the  cavity  was  begun  at 
once.  A  temporary  bridge  was  constructed, 
and  good  progress  was  apparently  being  made 
toward  filling  the  hole.  Next  morning  the 
whole  thing,  bridge  and  all,  had  disappeared 
to  regions  below,  leaving  several  feet  of  water 
over  the  place  where  the  road  was,  the  bank 
on  the  west  side  having  tipped  entirely  over. 

RAILROADS   AT   DISADVANTAGE. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  railway  to  produce  and 
sell  transportation.  The  more  of  this  commodity 
it  can  produce  and  sell,  the  greater  will  be  its 
prosperity.  Every  intelligently  managed  railway, 
therefore,  is  constantly  striving  to  increase  it's 
services  to  the  public,  for  it  is  only  by  so  doing 
that  its  revenues  can  be  increased.  Within  the 
past  few  years  railway  operating  expenses,  rep- 
resenting the  cost  of  the  production  of  transpor- 
tation, which  is  the  only  commodity  the  railway 
has  to  sell,  have  increased  enormously.  Prac- 
tically everything  that  a  railway  must  buy  for 
use  in  construction  and  operation  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  price,  and  the  wages  of  labor  of  all 
kinds  have  increased  very  largely.  When  the 
cost  of  manufacture  of  any  commodity  increases, 
and  when  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  active  de- 
mand for  all  of  that  commodity  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, the  manufacturer  advances  his  price,  and 
the  retailer  must  advance  it  to  the  consumer.  In 
other  words,  if  the  production  and  sale  of  trans- 
portation could  be  carried  on  subject  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as 
completely  as  can  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  or  of  clothing,  present  conditions  are  such 
as  would  justify  a  very  material  advance  in  the 
selling  price  of  transportation.  But  the  price  has 
not  advanced.  On  the  contrary,  notwithstanding 
the  great  inctease  in  the  cost  of  railway  opera- 
tion and  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  railway  facilities,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  downward,  and  it  is  proposed  in 
some  of  the  states  to  put  in  force  legislation  ar- 
bitrarily reducing  still  further  the  price  at  which 
transportation  can  be  sold,  and  imposing  penal- 
lies  for  failure  to  perform  services  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  roads. 

There  can  be  but  one  result  of  the  enforcement 
of  this  policy  by  the  states.  It  must  inevitably 
t'^nd  to  cripple  the  roads  and  retard  improve- 
ments of  service,  even  if  it  does  not  make  im- 
nossible  the  maintenance  of  the  present  standard 
of  service. 

Every  farmer,  every  manufacturer,  every  mer- 
chant, every  banker,  every  landlord,  every  pro- 
fessional man,  and  every  commercial  traveler  is 


personally  and  vitally  interested  in  preserving  and 
increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  railways.  Each 
individual  in  each  of  these  classes  is,  for  two  rea- 
sons, interested  in  railway  prosperity.  There  is 
no  person  of  any  class  who  is  not  interested, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  efficient  transpor- 
tation. Even  if  he  is  not  a  frequent  traveler  or 
a  large  shipper,  his  business  is  dependent  on  the 
prosperity  of  those  who  are.  Each  one  in  each 
of  these  classes  is  also  interested  in  the  railways 
being  able  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  expendi- 
ture. Reduction  of  earning  power  and  destruc- 
tion of  credit  can  have  but  one  effect  upon  these 
expenditures.  It  will  certainly  prevent  their  be- 
ing increased  as  rapidly  as  will  be  necessary  if 
the  transportation  needs  are  to  be  met,  and,  if 
carried  far,  it  must  result  in  their  being  sealed 
down. 

Every  increase  in  railway  wages,  such  as  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  year,  every  increase  in 
the  number  of  railway  employes,  and  every  in- 
crease in  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  bet- 
terments, increases  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
great  army  of  those  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
terested in  railway  expenditures  and  every  reduc- 
tion decreases  their  purchasing  power  and  their 
consumption  of  farm  products.  Full  dinner  pails 
and  plenty  of  them  mean  full  pocketbooks  for 
the  farmers.  In  the  same  way,  they  mean  full 
tills  for  the  merchants,  full  order-books  for  the 
commercial  traveler,  and  greater  prosperity  for 
all.  Any  reduction  in  these  expenditures  would! 
injure  each  fanner  and  each  merchant  far  more 
than  he  would  be  benefited  by  any  possible  reduc- 
tion in  transportation  charges. 

What  merchant,  selling-  to  railways  or  railway 
employes,  or  to  those  who  in  turn  sell  to  railways- 
or  railway  employes,  would  accept  any  possible 
reduction  in  his  freight  charges  if  made  at  the 
expense  of  a  material  decrease  in  his  sales?  What 
farmer  or  manufacturer  would  be  benefited  by  a. 
decrease  in  rates  when  that  means  a  limit  upon 
his  facilities  to  market  and  a  consequent  limit 
upon  the  amount  he  can  produce  and  sell? 

I  think  that  if  each  one  will  look  at  this  sub^ 
ject  without  prejudice,  and  will  study  it  from* 
every  side,  he  will  find  that  his  own  interests — 
not  those  of  the  man  across  the  street — but  his, 
own  individual  interests,  are  absolutely  identical 
with  those  of  the  railways,  and  that  any  legisla- 
tion going  further  than  is  sufficient  to  protect  him 
from  discrimination  and  unreasonable  rates,  is 
sure  to  react  upon  him  by  crippling  the  ability  of 
the  railways  to  improve  their  service  and  to- 
maintain  their  expenditures. — W.  W.  Finley, 
President  Southern  Railway. 


BIG  WOOD-CHOPPING  CAMP. 

One  of  the  biggest  wood-chopping  camps  in 
Upper  Michigan  is  being  established  north  ot 
Shingleton,  Alger  county,  by  the  Superior  Iron 
&  Chemical  Co.,  control  of  which  rests  with 
Berry  Bros.,  varnish  manufacturers,  of  Detroit, 
who  operating  through  various  subsidiary  con- 
cerns are  the  largest  makers  of  charcoal  iron  in 
the  United  States.  A  group  of  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  single  employes  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and'  will  be  followed  shortly  by  the  con- 
struction of  quarters  for  the  married  men  and 
their  families.  A  school  and  a  postoffice  will  be 
established.  Several  hundred  men,  most  of  them 
foreigners,  will  be  employed.  The  wood  will 
be  shipped  to  Marquette  for  use  in  making  char- 
coal in  the  kilns  to  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Chocolay  furnace,  which  as  soon  as  put 
in  condition  will  resume  operations  after  many 
years  of  idleness. 


Property  owners  at  Escanaba  have  induced 
the  common  council  of  that  city  to  rescind 

ts  order  to  cut  down  a  large  oak  tree  which 
stands  in  Fourth  street.  The  tree  is  a  land- 
mark and  an  ornament  to  the  section  of  the 
city  in  which  it  stands.  There  was  much 

ndignation  when  the  aldermen  proposed  to 
cut  down  the  old  monarch  of  the  one-time 

brest. 
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WHEN  THE  BLIND  LEAD  THE  BLIND. 

(From  the  Michigan-Investor,) 

A  fair  sample  of  the  information  which  is 
being  handed  out  in  print  in  some  quarters  in 
this  country  nowadays,  intended  to  affect  the 
popular  judgment  upon  grave  questions  at 
issue,  is  to  be  found  in  the  current  number  of 
Everybody's  Magazine  in  an  article  which  is 
one  of  a  series,  "Where  Did  They  Get  It?" 
This  article  purports  to  give  a  history  of  the 
comparatively  recent  movement  towards  the 
reorganization  of  traction  companies  in  this 
country.  It  takes  the  late  Mr.  Yerkes'  opera- 
tions in  Philadelphia  as  a  text  and  his  associa- 
tion with  Messrs.  Widener  and  Elkins,  who 
helped  Yerkes  finance  his  earlier  Philadelphia 
enterprises,  as,  indeed,  they  did  his  later  ones 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  process 
was  accomplished  by  the  purchase  of  the  dis- 
connected and  separately  operated  horse  rail- 
ways in  Philadelphia  and  their  eventual  con- 
solidation into  a  single  system,  which  had  to 
be  rebuilt  and  renovated  and  adapted  .to 'a 
mechanical  power  system,  which  was  duly  in- 
stalled. The  writer  describes  the  process  to 
be  one  of  purchase  of  .individual  properties, 
the  mortgaging  of  the  same  to  procure  funds 
for  renovation  and  modernizing,  and  the 
eventual  consolidation  in  which  the  bonds, 
originally  based  upon  small  portions  of  the 
system  as  security,  were  later  on  called  in  and 
replaced  by  bonds  of  a  consolidated  issue 
which  had  the  entire  property  as  their  secur- 
ity. The  process  was  identical  with  that  which 
has  been  used  in  every  great  consolidation, 
whether  of  a  transportation  or  an  industrial 
nature  that  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
country  since  consolidation  began. 

The  writer  in  the  magazine  makes  his  story 
read  that  Yerkes  ,  Widener  and  Elkins  so  man- 
aged their  financing  that  they  eventually  got 
control  of  upwards  of  400  miles  of  street  rail- 
ways in  Philadelphia  without  the  investment  of 
a  single  dollar  of  capital!  In  other  words  he 
fails  to  connect  with  the  reorganization  of  th* 
enterprise  the  immense  amount  of  capital  that 
was  induced  into  them  through  the  medium  of 
the  bond  issues,  and  affects  to  treat,  that  as 
body  of  capital  that  was  wheedled  into  them 
by  some  manner  of  false  pretenses.  To  the 
extent  that  great  bond  issues  preceded  the 
stock  holding  interests  upon  these  properties 
in  their  claims  for  earnings  and  preference  in 
the  distribution  of  assets,  Messrs.  Widener, 
Klkins  and  Yerkes  did  not  control  the  Phila- 
delphia traction  interests..  Until  they  had 
earned  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  require- 
ments of  the  bondholders  they  were  the  ser- 
vants, yea,  the  slaves  of  the  mortgage  holders, 
even  in  greater  degree  than  the  mortgage;! 
farm-holder  is  the  servant  of  the  mortgage 
owner  until  he  has  paid  off  his  debt. 

The  writer  in  Everybody's  Magazine  is  one 
of  a  class  of  writers  who  are  feeding  the  pub- 
lic today  with  distorted  statements  of  facts. 
We  do  not  believe  these  writers  are  at  heart 
vicious  so  much  as  they  are  ignorant,  and,  at 
that,  they  would  probably  prefer  being  charged 
with  viciousness  rather  than  ignorance.  They 


assume  to  discuss  finance  while  ignoring  its 
most  ordinary  canons.  One  tenet  of  their 
faith,  whether  it  be  the  writer  in  Everybody  s 
Magazine  or  the  writer  in  a  Detroit  local  pa- 
per who  is  making  the  statement,  has  to  do 
with  the  ease  with  which  the  captains  ol 
finance  are  able  to  put  worthless  bond  issues, 
or  issues  the  face  of  which  is  double  the  valu': 
of  the  security,  into  the  hands  of  innocent  bond 
buyers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
acceptance  of  a  bond  issue  by  the  bond-buying 
Dublic  is  prima  facie"  evidence  that  the  secur- 
ity, and  the  physical  security  at  that,  is  worth 
at  least  as  much  and  oftentimes  more  thai, 
the  face  of  the  bond  issue.  The  people  who 
buy  bonds  are  not  a  set  of  fools.  They  arc 
extremely  scrupulous  about  the  kind  of  secur- 
ty  they  get  and  they  never  put  their  good 
money  on  wind  and  water  as  a  security.  It  i- 
easier  for  the  man  of  moderate  means  to  se- 
cure a  mortgage  on  his  holdings  from  his  local 
savings  bank  or  money-lender  than  it  is  to  put 
out  an  issue  'of  bonds  that  is  not  as  well  se- 
cured. Let  the  writers  in  these  popular  pub- 
lications, who  talk  so  glibly  about  the  ease 
with  which  operators  in  public  service  corpor- 
ation securities  can  exchange  their  beautifully 
printed  bonds  for  other  pe.ople's  good  money, 
ask  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  really  worthy  enterprises'  how 
they  are  getting  along  with  their  bond-selling 
in  the  present  market.  Let  one  of  them  him- 
self acquire  a  line  of  franchises  for  an  inter- 
urban  electric  railway  or  a  set  of  easements 
for  a  water  power  development,  or  an  option 
on  a  good-going  gas  or  lighting  proposition 
which  needs  new  money  for  extension  and 
development,  and  let  him  try  for  himself  to 
sell  a  bond  issue  and  he  will  right  speedily  get 
some  information  that  he  can  add  to  his  edu- 
cational equipment.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  after  a  single  experience  he  will  never 
again  write  about  the  ease  with  which  pro- 
moters and  financial  operators  can  unload  bond 
issues  upon  an  unsuspecting  public  in  amounts 
greater  than  the  physical' value  of  the  security. 
If  the  popular  magazines  were  to  give  their 
readers  a  course  of  articles  on  finance,  dealing 
with  actual  facts,  methods  and  experiences, 
they  would  be  rendering  a  public  service  of 
inestimable  value.  But  then,  perhaps,  they 
might  cease  to  be  popular.  The  doings  of 
honest  men  are  always  too  prosaic  to  be  inter- 
esting. The  rogue  in  the  pillory,  whether  ho 
be  actualy  a  rogue  or  not,  always  draws  the 
crowd. 


THAT  STANDARD  OIL  FINE. 

There  has  been  so  much  editorial  and  public 
discussion  of  the  $29,000,000  fine  imposed  upon 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  by  Judge 
Landis,  sitting  in  the  United  States  Court  at 
Chicago,  that  any  addition  to  the  body  of  com- 
ment upon  that  fine  may  seem  like  surplusage. 
However,  there  is  one  phase  of  the  matter  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  discussed  at  all  and 
to  it  The  Investor  calls  attention.  That  is,  the 
effect  which  Judge  Landis'  fine  will  have,  if  en- 
forceable, upon  the  entire  corporate  structure  of 
this  country. 

The  merest  tyro  knows  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
istence of  corporations.  They  are  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  assembling  bodies  of  capital,  con- 
tributed by  a  small  or  great  number  of  persons, 
each  limiting  himself  to  a  definite  !>esponsibility. 
the  amount  of  which  responsibility  is  advertised 
to  the  world  in  the  making  of  the  corporation. 
The  limitation  of  liability  to  the  amount  which 
the  subscriber  for  corporate  stock  indicates  in 
his  subscription  is  the  primary  basis  of  corpora- 
tions. If  the  subscriber  for  or  holder  of  stock  in 
a  corporation  may  be  made  liable  for  any  greater 
amount  of  the  debts  of  the  corporation,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud,  than  the  amount  of  his  stock- 
holding interest,  then  the  corporation  form  ceases 
to  perform  its  function  and  the  corporation  be- 
comes a  simple  partnership,  in  which  the  liability 
is  unlimited. 

In  the  case  at  bar  in  Chicago,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana,  a  corporation  duly  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  that  state,  and  capitalized 


..i  $1,000,000,  was  declared  indebted  to  the  United 
States  for  violation  of  its  laws  in  the  sum  of 
^>^'J, 000,000.  Under  all  our  earlier  theories  of 
corporate  responsibility,  that  debt  to  the  United 
States,  like  any  other  debt,  would  be  enforceable 
omy  to  the  limit  of  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion. It  happens  that  in  the  case  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  although  its  capitaliza- 
tion is  but  $1,000,000,  it  has  property  ol  the  value 
of  nearly  $10,000,000,  which  property  is  subject 

10  levy  and  execution  for  any  and  ail  of  its  debts 
and,  as  we  maintain,  even  for  debts  to  the  United 
states  in  the  nature  of  fines  for  the  violation  of 
law.     Yet  Judge  Landis  has  laid  down  the  abso- 
lutely novel  doctrine,  that  because  the  stock  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  is  owned  by  a 
very   much   richer   person,   to-wit,    the    Standard 

011  Company   of   New   Jersey,   he   may   overleap 
the  boundaries  of  limited  liability  and  declare  his 
line  collectable  out  of  the  property  of  ^he  stock- 
holders. 

The  case  is  identical  with  one  in  which  the 
holders  of  stock  of  a  railroad,  having  incurred 
greater  liabilities  than  the  total  of  their  stock, 
might  be  held  to  the  payment  of  those  liabilities, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  each  and  all  of 
ihem  had  paid  for  his  stock  at  par  and  in  his 
stock  had  limited  his  liability  to  the  amount  sub- 
scribed. If  a  debt  due  to  the  United  States,  which 
the  $:i9,000,000  line  really  is,  proves  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  assets  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana,  the  capital  stock  of  which  has  been 
mlly  paid  up,  and  if  that  excess  can  be  collected 
from  the  stockholders  in  addition  to  their  orig- 
inal full  payment  of  stock,  then  it  matters  not  that 
these  stockholders  are  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  and  persons  representing  it, 
or  that  they  are  other  individuals  not  under  the 
Dan  which  seems  to  attach  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey. 

One  of  the  points  which  President  Roosevelt 
has  been  making  in  his  rather  lurid  declamations 
of  late  has  been  that  there  is  one  law  for  all  per- 
sons in  'the  United  States,  and,  that  being  the 
case,  it  would  seem  to  be  reasonably  interpretable 
that  there  is  but  one  law  for  natural  and  for 
artificial  persons — artificial  persons  being  corpora- 
tions organized  under  the  law  and  subject  to  its 
limitations.  If  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  as  the  stockholder  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  can  be  mulcted  for  a 
sum  in  excess  of  its  declared  liability  as  a  stock- 
holder, then  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Oswego,  or  Mr. 
Peter  Smith,  of  Paw  Paw,  can  also  be  mulcted 
in  the  same  way  if  each  or  both  of  them  happens 
to  be  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  which  has 
run  into  debt  in  excess  of  its  capital  responsi- 
bility. If  Judge  Landis'  fine,  which  is  a  matter 
wholly  apart  from  the  conviction  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana  for  violation  of  the  law, 
be  held  to  be  collectable,  such  a  ruling  by  the 
court  of  last  resort  means  the  wiping  out  of  every 
vi-stigc  of  limitation  of  liability,  which  is  the 
basis  of  corporate  system.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  ready  to  do  that  yet. 

Developing  another  phase  of  the  subject,  the 
present  agitation  against  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  is  very  apt  to  become  an  agitation 
against  all  forms  of  capital  in  the  United  States, 
seems  to  be  based  .upon  an  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
being  held  out  by  the  administration  as  an  or- 
ganization that  is  making  too  much  money  out  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  the  result 
of  the  monopoly,  or  practical  monopoly,  which  it 
possesses  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing  the  products  of  petroleum.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000,- 
000,  of  which  practically  the  whole  amount  has 
been  issued.  For  several  years  back  it  has  paid 
an  average  annual  income  of  forty  per  cent.  This 
iiH-ome  has  been  derived  from  the  operations  of  a 
world  wide  business.  Possibly  half  of  it,  if  the 
facts  were  known,  has  been  derived  from  the 
sale  of  nearly  $80,000,000  worth  of  its  products 
annually  to  the  people  of  foreign  countries.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Standard  Oil  Company,  regardless  of 
the  American  law,  may  go  on  doing  business 
with  the  people  of  foreign  countries  and  earning 
profits  from  them,  to  be  brought  back  and  re- 
invested in  this  country. 

Assuming  that  half  of  the  divided  income  of  the 
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Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  made  from  its 
foreign  departments,  there  remains  $20,000,000, 
or  20  per  cent  upon  its  capital,  which  have  been 
made  from  its  business  with  the  people  of  this 
country,  which  means  that  25  cents  per  capita 
profit  has  been  made  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany out  of  the  people  of  this  country  from  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  petrol- 
eum and  its  products  and  distributing  the  same. 
Including  for  the  moment  whatever  portion  of  its 
income  may  have  been  earned  from  its  dealings 
with  the  people  of  foreign  countries,  and  assum- 
ing that  its  entire  divided  income  has  been  earn- 
ed from  its  business  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  entire  annual  dividend  shows 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  earned  50 
cents  per  capita  from  the  conduct  of  its  business. 
It  has  earned  less  money  than  the  government  of 
the  United  States  itself  levies  upon  the  business  j 
of  manufacturing  tobacco.  It  has  earned  a  vastly 
smaller  sum  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  which 
the  government  of  the  United  States  itself  levies 
upon  the  business  of  manufaacturing  and  distri- 
buting alcoholic  liquors.  It  has  earned  from  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Michigan  a  sum  very  much 
less  than  the  sum  which  the  same  people  of  the 
state  of  Michigan  tax  themselves  as  consumers 
for  the  operation,  of  breweries  and  saloons.  These 
comparative  figures  simply  show  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  tempest  in  tea-pot  about  the  wrong's 
that  are  being  done  the  general  public  by  the 
exaction  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  dividend  profits  of  that 
corporation  represent  the  margin  of  profit  real- 
ized by  it  upon  a  most  extensive  and  world  wide 
business  and  we  doubt  whether,  if  the  most  dras- 
tic legislative  regulation  that  is  proposed  by  any 
of  the  reformers  were  made  effective  against  the 
Stand  Oil  Company  today,  that  it  would  mean 
the  reduction  of  oil  used  in  this  country  today. 

These  considerations  are  simply  such  as  appear 
upon  the  face  of  the  question  and  they  are  worth 
pondering  over.  There  may  have  been  in  the 
case  of  the  people  against  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany- a  greater  waste  of  nervous  energy  than  the 
results  will  repay. 

MUSKEGON'S    PIONEER    LUMBERMAN. 

The  oldest  living  lumberman  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  A.  V.  Mann,  of 
Muskegon,  president  of  the  National  Lumber- 
men's Bank.  He  began  his  career  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  that  city  just  fifty  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  his  lumbering  interest  has 
passed  and  he  has  become  identified  with 
banking  and  many  of  the  manufacturing  pur- 
suits which  contribute  to  Muskegon's  welfare, 
fare. 

.Air.  Mann  has  watched  Muskegon  grow 
from  a  hamlet  with  500  or  600  population  to 
the  present  splendid  city.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  residents  of  the  Muskegon  of  half  a 
century  ago  who  are  yet  living.  Mr.  Mann 
says: 

"As  I  look  down  the  lake  I  can  picture  very 
clearly  the  eight  sawmills  of  50  years  ago, 
those  of  C.  Davis  &  Co.,  Chapin,  Marsh  & 
Foss,  L.  G.  Mason,  Durkee  &  Truesdell,  Al- 
bert Trowbridge,  George  &  John  Ruddiman, 
and  the  two  mills  of  Ryerson  &  Morris.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  see  it  all  again." 

The  first  interests  Mr.  Mann  had  in  Muske- 
gon were  in  some  timber  that  he  cut  on  the 
present  'site  of  Evergreen  cemetery.  The 
tract  consisted  of  about  120  acres.  He  cut 
the  logs  and  hauled  them  to  the  mill. 

The  following  March  he  purchased  480  acres 
of  timber  land  in  Cedar  Creek  township,  ly- 
ing one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  present 
Muskegon  river  bridge.  He  continued  oper- 
ating there  until  all  of  the  timber  was  cut. 

"At  that  time,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  "a  large 
part  of  the  logs  were  rafted  from  the  boom 
directly  to  the  mills,  especially  those  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lake,  instead  of  being  towed, 
as  in  later  days. 

"The  others  of  the  logs  were  furnished  by 
tow  to  two  very  small  sidcwheel  steamboats. 
The  latter  were  the  Peggy,  owned  by  George 
Ruddiman,  and  the  Algomah,  belonging  to 
Ryerson  &  Morris. 

"It  did  not  require  very  large  boats,  for  the 


capacity  of  the  mills  was  not  what  it  was  la- 
ter. From  20,000  to  35,000  a  day  was  con- 
sidered a  big  cutting.  In  later  days  the  cut 
ran  from  100,000  t0  250,000,  feet.  '  The  '  mills 
were  just  as  large  in  size,  but  the  cutting  ca- 
pacity was  much  smaller.  Improved  machin- 
ery afterwards  made  the  latter  larger.  The 
entire  population  when  I  came  was  dependent 
on  the  mills  for  its  support,  there  being  no 
factories  of  any  kind. 

"There  were  only  two  small  hotels,  but 
every  mill  had  its  boarding  house.  Most  of 
the  mills  also  provided  stores  to  supply  their 
men  with  provisions  and  such  merchandise  as 
they  might  need.  Very  little  money  was  paid 
out.  Store  pay  was  generally  taken  by  the 
employes  and  some  of  the  time  in  those  early 
days  they  were  mighty  glad  to  get  that,  for 
money  was  sometimes  very  scarce.  The  men 
would  -take  the  orders  on  the  stores,  and  if 
they  could  not  use  them  they  would  get  them 
discounted  at  a  large  rate  of  interest. 

"In  1860,  just  previous  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  there4  was  a  vast  emigration  to 
this  middle-western  country.  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  and  the  territory  contiguous  to 
those  cities  required  a  very  large  amount  of 
lumber,  and  prosperous  times  commenced. 
The  towns  grew  very  fast.  Both  market  and 
supply  were  created." 


BIG   TIMBER    DEAL. 

The  Kneeland-Bigelow  Company,  of  Bay 
City,  has  closed  a  deal  with  White  Bros.,  of 
Boyne  City,  for  the  purchase  of  2,600  acres 
of  timber  land  in  Montmorency  county  esti- 
mated to  contain  between  25,000,000  and  30,- 
000,000  feet  of  mixed  timber.  This  timber  will 
come  to  the  Kneeland  Bigelow  Company  mill 
in  Bay  City  to  be  converted  into  lumber. 

White  Bros.,  of  Boyne  City,  own  43,000 
acres  of  timber  land  east  of  the  Michigan 
Central.  This  timber  was  purchased  with  the 
idea  of  extending  the  firm's  operations  con- 
tingent upon  the  extension  of  the  railroad 
constructed  by  White  Bros,  'frpm  Boyne  City 
to  Gaylord  east  from  Gaylord  to  Alpena. 

This  project,  it  appears,  has  fallen  through. 
Last  spring  at  a  special  election  held  at  Al- 
pena a  bond  issue  of  $62,500  was  authorized, 
the  proceeds  to  be  turned  over  to  White  Bros, 
as  an  inducement  to  secure  the .  buil.ding.  of 
the  road  from  Gaylord  to  that  city.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  close  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  Alpena  extension  largely  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  firm  and  the  projected  con- 
struction was  abandoned.  It  also  developed 
that  while  White  Bros,  are  carrying  on  one 
of  the  largest  lumbering  operations  in  the 
state  at  Boyne  City  with  a  vast  body  of  tim- 
ber behind  it,  they  saw  their  way  clear  to 
enter  the  Pacific  coast  field  and  organized  a 
company,  with,  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000 
and  invested  in  1,000,000,000  -feet  of  standing 
timber  with  the  intention  of  engaging  exten- 
sively in  the  lumber  business  at  Portland,  Ore., 
and  vicinity.  The  43,000  acres  east  of  the 
Mackinaw  division  was  at  once  placed  on  the 
market  and  the  Kneeland-Bigelow  Company 
has  taken  one  block  which  is  contiguous  to 
their  own  timber  in  Montmorency  county. 

It  is  expected  the  entire  43,000  acres  will 
come  to  the  Saginaw  river  to  be  manufac- 
tured.— Bay  City  Tribune. 


BAY  CITY  MILLS. 

Frank  Buell  is  the  most  extensive  log  oper- 
ator in  Michigan.  He  is  intere'sted  in  several 
firms  in  mill  properties  and  standing  timber,' 
and  besides  cuts  and  rails  logs  for  several 
firms  aggregating  about  60,000,000  feet  this 
year.  He  is  Operating  eight  logging  camps 
and  has  a  crew  of  600  men  at  work.  An  aver- 
age of  100  cars  are  loaded  ,  every  day,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  'go  to  Bay  City.  He 
is  also  interested  in  two  shingle  mills,  one  at 
Wolverine  and  the  other  at  Le  Grand,  and 
both  will  be  operated  all  winter. 

Besides  the  logs  that  Mr.  'Buell  sends  to 
Bay  City,  the  Kneeland-Bigelow  Co.  bring 
down  a  train  load  every  day  from  Montmor- 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of     the     "State    Review'' 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Detroit. 

BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Larned  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  .please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business ; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, Ill.« 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles ;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured : 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  , shire  st,  Boston. 


Agents  Wanted. 


A  GOOD  subscription  agent  wanted  in  every  town 
in  Michigan  for  the  State  Review.  Liberal 
commission..  State  Review,  1406  Majestic 
bldg..  Detroit 


Real  Estate. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  -On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  \Y2  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  of  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


eney'county,  and  the  Kern  Manufacturing  Go. 
receive  a  train  load  of  pine  logs  every,  day 
from  off  the: Ward  lands,  on  the  Ward  rail- 
road. W.  D.  Young  &  Co.  also -are  bringing 
down  over  30,000,000  feet  this  year. 

Wrhen  the  Richardson  saw.  mill,  at  Bay  City, 
begins  operations  in  October  it:  will  require 
nearly  a  train  load  of  logs  daily  to  keep  the 
mill  in  operation.  These  will  come  from  the 
company's  own  lands  in  Moixtmorenoy.  .county. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  ol 
forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit,  Vice-President,  C.  S.  Udell, 
Grand  Rapids;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hub  bell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  L.  L.  Hub- 
bard,  Houghton;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jackson;  C.  D.  Lawton,  Lawton. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SAG- 
INAW TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY, 
NOV.  12  AND  13. 


LUMBERMAN'S  VIEW 

OF  REFORESTATION 


Editor  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests: 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  lumbermen  are 
simply  looking  toward  deforesting  the  land, 
or  that  they  simply  buy  land  for  the  timber 
there  is  on  it.  While  I  admit  that  there  is 
a  lumberman  now  and  then  who  looks  only 
to  present  money  getting,  the  majority  of 
them  look  ahead  far  enough  to  get  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  timber,  and  I  am  sure  if  the 
different  timber  states  and  our  national  gov- 
ernment would  give  some  encouragement  to 
these  lumbermen  in  the  way  of  relief  from 
taxation  of  deforested  lands,  nine  per  cent  of 
the  lumbermen  and  lumber  companies  would 
reforest  their  land,  and  would  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Who  can  blame  the  lumbermen  and  lum- 
ber companies  of  today  for  not  reforesting 
their  cut-over  land?  The  lumberman  is  first 
and  last  a  business  man,  who  looks  toward 
a  legitimate  return  on  capital  invested.  It 
does  not  take  him  long  to  figure  out  that 
under  the  present  system  of  taxation  of  forest 
land  he  could  never  hold  the  reforested  land 
until  the  crops  were  half  ripe.  He  can  clearly 
see  that  the  taxes  would  eat  up  his  land 
and  the  capital  invested  in  it. 

At  present  I  know  of  several  states  like 
the  state  of  Maine,  in  which  a  small  increase 
of  .land  tax  is  causing  such  a  quick  deforesta- 
tion as  to  influence  the  market  price  of  all 
lumber.  This,  as  can  be  plainly  seen,  will 
continue  until  all  timber  is  cut.  Then  the 
price  of  timber  will  naturally  jump  up  to 
prohibitive  prices.  The  land,  if  not  fit  for 
agriculture,  will  return  to  the  states  for  taxes, 
and  the  states  will  have  to  nearly  double  the 
taxes  on  land  remaining,  having  killed  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

Take  the  state  of  Michigan  today.  Where 
have  the  millions  of  dollars  gone  that  have 
been  made  from  lumber  from  the  once  beau- 
tiful white  and  red  pine  forests?  Have  they 
remained  in  the  state?  Not  one-half  of  it 
has  remained.  And,  again,  where  are  the  com- 
panies and  the  men  that  once  operated  the 
mills  in  Michigan?  Gone  are  they  to  new 
fields  to  conquer.  Gone  are  they,  and  their 
wealth  with  them.  Today  many  of  them,  who 
still  lumber  the  hardwoods  remaining,  speak 
of  going  to  Washington  and  British  Colum- 
bia, where  virgin  forests  still  stand.  If  they 
go,  their  wealth  goes  with  them.  What  would 
have  induced  the  others  to  stay?  What  would 
cause  those  here  to  remain?  A  different  law 
as  to  taxing  forest  land  and  forest  products. 
If  we  could  only  learn  forest  methods  from 
European  states,  things  would  be  different. 

I  always  contended,  and  still  stand  for  a 
tax  on  logs,  or  cut  timber  only.  It  being 
the  product  of  the  soil,  accumulated  through 
generations,  it  is  in  this  respect  different  from 
all  other  products  of  the  soil.  All  land  pro- 
ducing forests  or  planted  to  forests  should 
never  come  into  the  schedule  of  agricultural 
land. 

The  tax  on  logs  or  forest  products  should 
be  a  state  tax,  and  used  as  such.  The  forests 
of  a  state  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  bless- 


ing to  the  whole  community,  and  its  destruc- 
tion as  a  curse  to  all.  Why,  then,  have  a 
tax  as  at  present,  that  drives  men  to  cutting 
all  the  forest  they  own  as  quick  as  possible 
in  order  to  escapr  the  ruinous  taxation  exist- 
ing at  present. 

What  use  to  talk  to  a  lumberman  or  lum- 
ber company  about  reforestation,  about  start- 
ing nurseries  or  employing  a  competent  for- 
ester to  look  after  his  land?  What  use  have 
they  for  a  working  plan  for  selection  cutting? 
Do  you  wonder  that  today  they  make  a  clean 
cut  and  then  go  to  new  fields?  It  is  because 
they  are  driven  to  it. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  it  is  the  present  laws  of  taxation  that 
have  destroyed  our  forests  so  quickly,  and 
that  the  only  party  to  look  forward  to  for 
reforestation  is  the  government,  which  is  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  These  are  the  views  of 
a  lumberman  on  the  question  of  reforestation 
and  taxation  of  forest  land. 

C.   H.   GOETZ, 

Forester    for    H.    M.    Loud 

&  Son's   Lumber   Co.,  Au 

Sable,   Mich. 


INSECTS     DESTROYING    TREES. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Pettit,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  upper  peninsula,  where  he  has  been  gath- 
ering and  studying  destructive  insects  that 
ar  raising  havoc  in  the  northern  timber  tracts. 

Appeals  from  owners  of  valuable  timber 
tracts  have  been  made,  not  only  to  the  ento- 
mological department  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  but  to  the  same  department 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  foi  some  successful 
method  to  cope  with  the  inroads  these  insects 
are  making  on  standing  green  timber.  Hem- 
lock and  tamarack  trees  are  suffering  the 
worst. 

The  two  pests  which  are  doing  the  most 
damage  are  bugs  that  feed  on  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  a  specie  of  beetle  that  works 
in  under  the  bark.  Woodpeckers  eat  these 
beetles  voraciously  when  they  can  get  at  them, 
but  generally  the  beetle  works  so  far  into  the 
wood  that  they  are  entirely  safe  from  the 
bird. 

It  *akes  about  three  years  for  these  forest 
enemies  to  completely  peel  a  tree  and  deprive 
it  of  its  bark,  and  as  they  propogate  fast 
their  inroads  are  viewed  with  alarm  by  all 
lumbermen,  and  it  is  hoped  to  discover  some 
means  to  exterminate  the  pests,  especially  for 
the  sake  of  the  young  trees. 

Birch  trees  for  pulp  wood,  and  the  black 
birch  much  bs  used  in  veneer  work,  are  also 
threatened  by  a  beetle  which  works  beneath 
the  bark,  where  it  burrows  holes  and  deposits 
its  eggs. 


PROF.  E.  E.  BOGUE. 

Michigan  forestration  interests  lost  a  good 
friend  in  the  passing  of  Ernest  E.  Bogue,  pro- 
fessor of  forestry,  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, who  died  last  month  after  an  operation 
for  appendicitis.  Prof.  Bogne  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  for  five  years.  He  had  been  profes- 
sor of  botany  and  forestry  in  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  He  was  the  first  professor  of 
forestry  in  the  Michigan  school,  and  he  made 
a  great  success  of  it.  Regarded  as  an  au- 
thority on  forestry,  he  greatly  broadened  the 
scope  of  college  work,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  students  and  faculty.  Born 
in  Ohio  forty-two  years  ago,  Professor  Bogue 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Ohio  with 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  about  fifteen  years  ago, 


and  went  immediately  to  Oklahoma. 

In  scientific  matters  generally  Professor 
Bogue  took  a  deep  interest.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science. 
When  the  city  of  East  Lansing  was  formed, 
Professor  Bogue  was  chosen  an  alderman,  and 
he  evinced  great  zeal  and  intelligence  in  start- 
ing up  the  municipal  government. 


FIRE    WARDENS    NEEDED. 

The  great  need  of  more  forest  fire  wardens 
has  again  been  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  great 
amount  of  damage  done  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula the  past  season  by  forest  fires.  Nearly 
every  county  has  suffered  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  the  losses  have  been  very  heavy. 
Practically  every  one  of  the  fires  could  have 
been  checked  before  it  gained  headway  had 
there  been  sufficient  fire  wardens  to  police 
the  forests.  Berry  pickers  were  responsible 
for  many  of  the  fires. 


LOCUST  TREES  CHECK  SAND  BLOWS. 

At  Pier  Cove,  Allegan  county,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago,  for 
years  has  pursued  his  studies  and  experiments 
in  forestry  on  a  quiet  scale,  and  has  secured 
results  which  are  decidedly  interesting.  It 
was  a  famous  lumber  camp  in  its  time.  Sena- 
tor Stockbridge  having  operated  a  mill  there 
which  still  stands. 

In  his  work  as  landscape  engineer  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  Mr.  Simonds  to  watch 
closely  the  natural  growth  of  shrubbery  and 
plants.  When  he  first  secured  the  tract  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  planted  pines,  and  he 
now  has  upon  the  place  a  number  of  these 
trees,  which  range  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter.  One  of  his  favorite  contentions 
has  been  that  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  stop 
sand  blows,  which  are  so  disastrous  to  land, 
and  which  have  put  so  many  acres  along  the 
lake  shore  out  of  commission  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Simonds  gives  a  practical  illustration  of 
his  theory  at  Pier  Cove.  His  method  is  to 
plant  locusts  as  soon  as  the  sand  blows  show 
an  inclination  to  visit  any  portion  of  his  hold- 
ing. These  trees  grow  quickly,  and  are  war- 
ranted to  stop  any  sand  blow  that  ever  raised 
its  head  in  these  parts. 


RUTHLESS   DESTRUCTION. 

The  big  elm  at  Wall  and  Larch  streets, 
Lansing  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  north- 
end  of  that  city,  has  been  rooted  out  and 
felled  to  the  ground.  The  old  elm,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  was  one  of  the  original  of 
the  primeval  forest  which  years  ago  covered 
the  land  in  Lansing,  and  its  magnificent  beauty 
has  attracted  every  one  who  passed  under  its 
cool  shade.  Its  great  trunk,  which  was  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  was  without  limbs  for 
a  height  of  forty  feet. 

To  old  residents  in  the  north  end  the  de- 
struction of  the  grand  old  tree  seems  ruth- 
less, but  the  aldermen  contended  that  the 
advances  of  a  growing  city  demanded  its  dis- 
placement, as  it  interfered  with  the  building 
of  stone  walk. 


NEW    NATIONAL    FOREST. 

A  proclamation  has  been  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  creating  the  new  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The 
mainland  and  islands  included  in  this  forest 
have  an  approximate  area  of  2,006,000  acres, 
most  of  which  is  in  an  exceedingly  rough 
country.  The  forest  was  created  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Chief  Inspector  Olmstead  and 
Supervisor  Langille,  and  was  indorsed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hoggatt  of  Alaska. 
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Forest  of  Noble  Fir,  Hemlock  and  Red  Fir  in    Oregon    (courtesy   Forestry   and    Irrigation). 


UJITH.AN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


ONE  WOMAN'S  WORK 


FOR  FORESTRY 


Interest  in  the  preservation  is  the  begin- 
ning of  interest  in  the  greater  and  more  in- 
clusive subject  of  forest  preservation.  This 
big,  new  country,  with  its  vast  extent  of  wood- 
ed area,  and  its  apparently  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  timber,  has  at  last  waked  up  to  the 
immediate  necessity  of  guarding  its  forests 
from  the  ruthless  encroachrrieiits~6f~  organized 
capital  and  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of 
private  individuals.  The  warning  cry  has 
gone  out  from  careful  students  of  the  situa- 
tion, a  cry  based  on  experience  and  observa- 


vvorld    happier    and    more    beautiful    than    she 
found  it." 

Field  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  first  field  of  work  that  naturally  opened 
to  Miss  Dock  was  that  of  women's  clubs. 
Week  after  week  she  traveled  from  city  to 
city  in  the  state,  from  town  to  outlying  vil- 
lage, lecturing  on  forestry,  on  the  care  of 
trees,  on  the  flora  of  the  state,  illustrating 
her  points  frequently  by  lantern  slides,  stirring 
up  wherever  she  went  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause.  Trre  forestry -question  and  just 
what  it  involves  is  not  generally  understood 
even  now,  although  much  less  understood  a 
few  years,  ago.  It  was  not  until  1892-93  that 
the  state  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  appointed 


tion,  that  unless  prompt'  measures  are  taken,  the  first  Forestry  Commission,  with.  Dr.  Roth- 
this  country,  in  the  lifetime  >pf  a  vast  number  i  rock»  whose  name  is  inseparably  linked  with 
of  people  now  living,  will  experience  a  tim-  *?  movement,  as  its  chief.  It  was  part  of 


ber  famine  of  severe  and  long  duration.  Many 
states  have  heard  this  warning-  and  '  havt 
heeded,  chief  among  them  being  the  great 
Keystone  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


Miss  Dock's  work  to  enlighten  the  women 
pf  the  state,  as  to  actual  needs  and  condi- 
tions. The  stage  was  passed  when  only  the 
sentimental  side  could  be  presented.  There 
was  more  to  consider  than  the  mere  economic 
feature  that  the  preservation  of  forests  would 

J  \  bring  about   the  continuance   of  the  even   flow 
3BWW  that  chief  among  those  who  have  done  ,    f     ^r         .  d  streams.     There  were  laws 

:most  for  forestry  m  Pennsylvanm  ,s  a  woman,  J  h;  *  -  fa  understood,  conditions  that 
Miss  Mira  L.  Dock.  A  member  ot  .the  State  ,  Q  fa  d  befo're  le  could 

Forestry  Assoc.at.on,  on  its  cowncil,  and  active  b  awakened  t<?  thgp  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
m  its  support,  she  has  had  the  additional  Ltj  The  chief  aims  of  the  forestry  experts 

.honor  of  being  appointed  by  the  governor  as  j '         b    summed  up  under  five  main  heads, 
.one    of    the    state    commissioners    of    fores  ry.        £  h     commission  wishes   to   secure   the 

Miss  Dock  is  fitted  by  ram-ing  and  personality  .  itab'Ie  taxation  of  forest  lands.  In  pioneer 
for  the  work  to  which  she  is  devoting  her-.  ^  timbered  tract  was  a  barrier  in  the 

self.  Born  ,n  the  capita  city  o  Pennsyl-;  /'f  settlement  and  civiiizatiOn.  To  clear 
vama,  and  in  touch  since  her  youth  with  the  *  fa  forestg  was  fce.  firgt  dut  of  thg 
movements  that  have  added  to  its  beauty  *  f  fc  Iand  Consequently  the  state 

and  progressiveness,  she  has  become  identified  ; ;  d    a    tax  growing    timber.      That 

with  the   forestry  question   in   no  forced   **&}%&    is    ,on£?    sin£e    pa8ssed,    |ut    the    tax    re. 
Botany  she  has  loved  and  studied  from  g,rl-         j         and  «as   beenFthe    reason    for   the    re. 
hood,   and  her   home   on   one  of   the   principal  al    £f    valuable    timber    that    should    have 

residence  streets  possessed  among  other  at-  •  b  a!lowed  to.  grow  untaxed  until  ready 
tractions  a  wild-flower  garden.  She  knew  the  -  f  j  m,lrket  A  second  object  is  the  re. 
haunts  of  all  the  local'  fldra,  and  could  tell  forcstration  of  denuded  lands,  a  difficult  prob- 
just  where  to  find  the  e,arhe,t  hepatieas  or  .  ,  j  necessitating'  careful  study  and 

what    spot   was   made   lovely   by   wake    robins  ,  expenditirre    of    time    and    money.      To 

or  lady's  slippers  That  is  she  c ould  tell-  - :  ^educc  thc  risk  of  damage  to  forests  by  fire 
but  did  not,  for  those  who  have |  heard  Miss  ,-  a  natura,  coroUaryj  involving,  the  co-opera- 
pock  talk  upon  the  subjee  w,  I  reeall  her  tion  of  Tailroads 'and  the  making. of  fire  lanes 
belief  that  no  flower  lover  should  ever  revea  j  h  k  th  ,  of  uucontrollable 

to    the    general    public    the    seeret     haunts    ot    jjre 

woodland  beauties  Such  revelat.ion  is  sure  to  1=]  ,he  eommi.Moners  would  .utilize  por- 
be  followed  by  the  inevitable,  destructuni  of  tjons  of  the  ,state  rescrv,,  as  sanitaria,  espe- 


, 
the  flower  in  question.     \  ear  atu-r  year    while 


f       suffere,.s  from  tuberculosis,  and  also 


good  Harrisburg  housewives  were  indulging  ^  breathing  spaces  .for  the  great  '.masses 
intemperately  in  the  doulmul  joys  ot  Spring'  of  the -people.  'The  ur-ency.of  this'' last  Miss. 
cleamng,  Miss  Dock  was  tramping  to  -her  fa-  Do  k  ^-madfe  evident  in  the  resolution  she 
yorite  spots  not  to  tear  arbutus  ruthlessly  off  d  reccnt,  to  the  Stau.  ],-orestry  Asso- 
from  i  bed  of  dead  Ua^es.  or  to  ^  uproot  rf  /$  ;  w  amcnd  jt.  charter  .SQ 

the  delicate  spring  beautyj-foit  to  revel  m  the  t]]at  ti,e  -state  lands  could  be  held  by  the 
short-lived  charm.  association  in  trust  for  park  purposes/  -These 

While    she    had    not     ;  med    deliber-    sm:lncr  spaces  cannot  be  included  in  the  grcat- 

ately  for  public  service,  her  .  friends  urged  woodland  tracts,- lying  between  the  gradually 
upon  her  the  wisdom  of  using  her  talents  approaching' building  line  and.  the"  real  coun- 
in  work  for  her  city  and  st-atc.  There  are  tr_Vi  become  the  resort  of  thc  tough  and  the 
those  who  remember  , ';  as  lramp.  Where  properly  policed,  the  tough 

she  preferred  to  call  it,  "at  the  very  outset  ;lnd  t]u.  tramp  disappear,  and  the  woodlands 
of  her  career,  given  to  a  small  audience,  on  arc  savcd  ,o  t]ie  people  \vho  most  need 'them, 
the  subject  of  John  liartnim.  the  .  old-time 

Philadelphia   lover   of   flowers  .'and;  owner    of  The .  Saving  of   Wetzel's   Swamp.  . 

a  rarely  beautiful  garden.     As  a  speaker,  ]Vliss/! 

Dock  is  interesting.  Her  mariner  is  informal,:  O'f- the  truth  of  this  statement  Miss  Dock 
and  she  makes  each  one  of  her  audience  feel,  could  speak  from  personal  experience.  A 
in  close  personal  touch,  with  licr  and  with  j  tract  of  'wooded  acres  .lying'  along  the  .now 
her  subject.  Her  voice  is  Defined  and  pleas'-.- unused-  Pennsylvania  railroad  canal,  on  the 
antly  modulated,  and  the  enthusiasm  she  'Feels  'outskirts  of  Hafri'sburg,  although  beautiful  and 


to  do,  and  Miss  Dock  is  strong  in  her  ap- 
peal for  club  women  to  study  and  teach  the 
principles  of  silviculture  to  those  who  are  in- 
different or  uninstructed.- 

One  way  in  which  women  by  their  organ- 
ized effort  have  helped  most  effectively  has 
been  in  their  support  of  the  Camp  Sanato- 
rium at  Mont  Alto  for  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumptives. This  was  established  in  1902  by 
the  then  commissioner,  Dr.  Rothrock,  who 
started  the  work  with  one  cabin  in  a  beau- 
tiful pine  grove.  Later  the  Department  of 
Forestry  set  aside  one  hundred  acres  of  for- 
est reserve  for  the  sanatorium,  and  numerous 
cottages  and  cabins  have  since  been  erected. 
Both  the  erection  of  cottages  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  patients  devolved  for  a  time  upon 
individual  generosity,  and  the  clubwomen  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  most  spontaneous  in 
their  support.  One  cottage  was  erected  en- 
tirely from  club  funds,  while  periodicals  are 
subscribed  for  and  many  comforts  provided 
by  different  clubs.  So  beneficial  have  been 
the  results  from  these  sanatoria  that  $300,000 
per  annum  has  been  appropriated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  for  their  maintenance  in 
the  various  forest  reservations. 

From  333,015  acres  of  land  in  1903,  the 
state  reserves,  for  which  Miss  Dock  and  her 
colleagues  have  labored,  have  increased  to 
809,389  acres.  These  do  not  lie  in  one  com- 
pact body,  but  are  located  both  as  connected 
tracts  and  also  as  separate  tracts  in  twenty- 
four  counties  of  the  state;  $300,000  is  annu- 
ally appropriated  for  :the  purchase  of  land. 
In  1906  the  state  college  established  a  course 
in  forestry,  and  the  Yale  Forest  School  is  lo- 
cated at  Milford,  Pa.  Another  school  is  main-. 
tained  by  the  state  department  at  Mont  Alto, 
Franklin  county,  upon  a  reservation.  The 
course  covers  three  years,  ten  students  being 
admitted  annually  upon  competitive  exami- 
nation. The  undergraduates  receive  both 
theoretical  and  practical  training,  and  are 
placed  upon  graduation  in  charge  of  certain 
specified  work  upon  the  state  lands.  Among 
the  pioneer  instructors , in  this  school  was  Miss 
Jeannette  Conklin,  who  went  to  the  academy 
in  1905. 

Miss  Dock's  love  for  the  work  and  pride 
in  her  native  state  can; be  illustrated  no  better 
than  by  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  recent 
article  contributed  by  her  to  Forest  Leaves: 

"At  this  time  of  year,  when  the  laurel- 
bordered  cities  of  Pennsylvania  woods  present 
a  spectacle  that  can  be  matched  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world,  for  it  is  only  in  eastern 
America  that  mountain  laurel  grows,  I  wish 
that  Cach  of  us  might  be  so  saturated  and 
filled  with  the  uplift  and  beauty  of  our  wild 
gardens  and  woodlands  that  we  shall  be  filled 
with  <1  determination  to  unite  in  preserving 
all  over  our  state  opert  spaces,  to  be  held  for 
the  people  'as  long  as  -grass  grows  and  water 
runs.'."— -New  York  Evening  Post. 


for    her    cause    is    expressed,  in    every    accent 
and  slight  gesture. 

When    the    Pennsylvania    Forestry    Associa- 


the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild  flowers,  was 
shunned  by  the  public  for  fear  of  the  tramps 
who  congregated  there.  Recently  acquired  by 


tion   was   founded  in   1886   by   nature   enthusi-    the    city,    its    name    changed    from    Wetzcl's 
asts,  Miss  Dock  was  one  of  those  who  rallied    swamp   to   Wildwood,   it   is   now   being   trans- 
to  its   support.     Incidentally,  it  is  worth  not-  j  formed    into    a    center    for   the    growing    park 
ing  that  the  founder  of  this  organization  was  j  system   of   the   city, 
a  woman,  Mrs.  J.   P.   Lundy,   of   Philadelphia.  |      The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 


When  she  died  last  year,  Miss  Dock  wrote 
of  her  in  Forest  Leaves,  the  official  paper 
of  the  association:  "Mrs.  Lundy's  devotion 
to  her  ideals  was  not  lost,  even  in  her  last 
illness,  but  carried  with  her  to  the  very  gate 
of  heaven.  Her  one  desire  was  to  leave  the 


which  met  this  year  at  Jamestown,  received 
a  very  interesting  report  of  the  work  for 
forestry,  by  Pennsylvania  clubs,  submitted  by 
Miss  Dock  to  Mrs.  C.  S.  Peterson,  chairman 
of  the  General  Federation.  Much  as  these 
clubs  have  done,  however,  still  more  is  left 


ACQUIRE  TIMBER  LANDS. 

Another  forest'  holding  enterprise  has  been 
organized  hi  Grand  Rapids  under  the  title  of 
the  1'eardsley  Timber'  Company.  The  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  of  which 
amount  nearly  all  has  been  paid  in  property. 
The  company  has  acquired  the  ownership  to 
6,700  acres  of  timbered  land  in  Mackinac 
county. 

Those  interested  in  the  concern  are:  G.  F. 
Beardsley,  W.  G.  Herpolsheimer,  Charles  E. 
Temple,  Fred  W.  Stevens,  H.  O.  Probasco  and 
Clay  H.  Tiollisler,  cashier  of  the  old  National 
Bank. 


E.  J.  Franklin,  of  the  Batchclor  Timber  Co., 
West  Branch,  says  that  the  Batchclor  mill 
there  is  cutting  27,000  feet  of  maple  and  beech 
every  day.  When  the  Batchelor  Timber  Co. 
bought  out  the  mill  of  the  Gale  Lumber  Co., 
at  West  Branch,  over  a  year  ago  and  refitted 
it  for  a  long  run,  the  company  had  70,000,000 
feet  of  timber  behind  the  mill.  And  it  has 
purchased  more  timber  since  than  the  mill 
has  manufactured  since  it  started. 
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FINE  OLD   TREES 

WERE  PRESERVED 


Shading  the  streets  of  old  towns  in  the 
east  and  south  are  many  trees  which  owe 
their  existence  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  those  who,  in  their  love  for  forestry,  have 
reduced  the  art  of  tree  preservation  to  a  science. 
These  enthusiasts  have  earned  a  double  bless- 
ing; for  not  only  have  they  helped  to  mark 
historic  events  occurring  near  or  under  these 
trees,  but  they  have  also  increased  the  beauty 
of  the  country  in  a  way  of  which  we  are  too 
often  neglectful. 

Modern  conditions  in  cities  make  the  grow- 
ing of  healthy  trees  in  streets  a  more  difficult 
matter  each  year.  Concrete  sidewalks  and 
asphalted  boulevards  may  be  indicative  of  pro- 
gress and  conducive  to  speed,  but  they  are 
fatal  to  tree  growing.  A  large  number  of 
persons  may  be  wholly  indifferent,  and  some 
may  prefer  speed  and  the  motor  car  to  shade 
and  a  stately  tree,  but  there  nre  those  who 
deem  it  worth  while  to  spend  time  and  money 
in  adding  to  the  years  of  one  of  the  graceful 
trees  planted  by  their  ancestors. 

It  is  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  women, 
born  with  an  instinctive  love  for  beauty,  would 
be  foremost  in  a  good  work  of  this  kind.  It 
was  with  something  akin  to  disgust,  there- 
fore, that  one  lover  of  trees  discovered  the 
indifference  of  some  of  her  sex  to  the  whole 
subject.  Indeed,  the  indifference  in  this  in- 
stance approached  active  opposition.  The  tree- 
lover  had  journeyed  to  a  town  near  her  own 
home  to  talk  to  the  woman's  club  there  of 
some  phases  of  the  work  of  village  improve- 
ment. Her  hostess,  a  prominent  club  member, 
drove  the  visitor  to  her  home,  an  old-fash- 
ioned white  frame,  green-shuttered  house,  on 
a  street  shaded  by  splendid  horse-chestnuts, 
then  in  luxuriant  bloom.  Everything  about 
the  place  was  eloquent  of  a  housekeeping  that 
was  thorough-going,  but  only  a  chance  remark 
of  the  speaker  for  the  afternoon  revealed  the 
fact  that  her  hostess  was  "pizen  neat." 

"What  wonderful  horse-chestnuts  those  are. 
They  look  like  big  Christmas  trees  with  wax 
tapers.  How  fortunate  you  are  to  have  them." 

Unappreciated    Horse-Chestnut. 

"Fortunate!"  answered  the  lady  of  the 
house.  "Well,  I  don't  agree.  I'm  sure  I  can't 
see  whv  my  grandfather  ever  brought  them 
here.  He  planted  these  first,  and  now  the 
town  is  full  of  them.  I  think  I'll  have  them 
cut  down  next  spring  and  some  Carolina  pop- 
lars planted  instead." 

"Cut  down!"  gasped  the  horrified  listener. 
"Cut  down  the  trees  that  your  grandfather 
planted  nearly  a  hundred  venrs  aero,  and  such 
beautiful  trees,  too!  What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well.  I  guess  if  you  had  to  contend  with 
the  falling  blossoms  in  the  spring-,  and.  the 
miM  and  boys  pelting  the  trees  in  the  autumn, 
you'd  know  what  I  mean.  Then,  the  leaves 
drop  early,  and.  taking  everything  together. 
I  can't  keep  a  clean  sidewalk  more  than  half 
•the  time." 

The  one  who  heard  said  nothing  more. 
What  was  there  to  say  in  the  free  of  such 
invincible  logic?  But  "that  afternoon,  in  tin- 
»i>en  meeting  of  the  club,  she  did  say  things, 
'things  so  to  the  point  that  in  less  than  a 
year  the  town  had  voted  to  place  the  care 
"i  all  trees  in  the  hands  of  a  specially  ap- 
pointed committee.  .At  last  accounts  the 
plumed  horse-chestnuts  still  waved  regally  in 
the  spring,  while  the  village  bovs  gathered 
their  yearly  harvest  of  sitin-smooth.  red- 
brown  nuts,  but  the  excellent  housekeeper 
and  the  club  visitor  are  no  longer  on  speak- 
ing terms. 


held  at  Saginaw,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
Nov.  12  and  13.  The  Michigan  Forestry  com- 
mission will  also  hold  its  meeting  in  Saginaw 
on  the  same  dates  and  it  is  the  purpose'  to 
invite  the  forestry  commissions  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  and  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
t  >  meet  at  this  time  for  mutual  conference. 
Also  the  new  Commission  of  Inquiry,  recently 
appointed  by  the  governor,  consisting  of  twelve 
members,  will  be  invited  to  be  present  and  un- 
doubtedly will. 

The  program  for  the  Forestry  Association 
meeting  has  not  yet  been  prepared,  but  it 
•vill  be  the  most  interesting  session  yet  held. 
There  will  be  some  splendid  addresses  on  for- 
estry subjects,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  some 
pertinent  discussions  of  forestry  conditions  in 
Michigan.  The  farm  woodlot  wi^l  come  in 
for  a  generous  share  of  the  discussion. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  will  be 
"Modern  Economics  in  Lumbering,"  "What 
Forestry  Can  Do  for  Woodworking  Indus- 
tries," and  "Insect  Depredations." 


ESTABLISHING  FOREST  RESERVES. 

In  these  days  when  the  axe  is  laid  close  to 
fhe  base  of  the  tree  it  is  somewhat  refreshing 
to  learn  of  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  by 
some  prominent  capitalists  to  establish  a  for- 
"st  reserve  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
Oaylord.  For  a  considerable  time  there  has 
been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  large 
Saginaw  concerns  to  establish  a  reserve  along 
fhe  Ausable  river.  This  concern,  Mershon  & 
Company,  of  Saginaw,  has  during  the  last 
year  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  compris- 
ing several  hundred  acres  which  it  has  decided 
to  convert  into  a  preserve  and  they  contem- 
plate in  a  very  near  future  erecting  a  large 
club  house  and  other  appropriate  buildings  to 
•riake  the  preserve  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  property  is  one  of  the  very  best  sections 
of  the  valley. 

Another  important  transaction  in  the  same 
locality  was  that  of  the  purchase  some  months 
ago  by  Boutelle  &  Co.,  of  Saginaw.  of  the 
property  from  the  ranch  of  Dam  Four,  in- 
cluding all  except  the  Douglas  property.  This 
purchase  is  in  some  respects  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  two  as  the  purchasers  contem- 
nlate  extensive  improvements  which  will  make 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  preserves  in  the 
state. 

11  is  stated  that  both  of  these  concerns  to- 
gether at  present  control  about  fourteen  miles 
of  forest  line  along  the  river. — Otsego  County 
Herald. 


would  require  the  services  of  two  men  four 
days.  Then  it  would  have  to  go  through  the 
process  of  grinding  and  leaching  which  would 
take  another  week  to  bring  it  to  the  condition 
where  it  would  be  useful  for  the  actual  pur- 
poses of  tanning.  The  extract  as  we  get  it  is 
ready  for  immediate  use  and  thus  all  of  the 
time  difference  between  the  unloading  the 
bark  and  the  extract  together  with  the  grind- 
ing and  leaching  process  is  so  much  gain  to 
the  tanner. 

"It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  use  of  extract 
has  come  to  stay  and  that  the  more  it  is  used 
the  more  it  appeals  to  the  tanner." 


FORESTRY  CONVENTION. 

The  directors  of  the  Michigan   Forestry  As- 
sociation   have    decided    the    date    of    the    next; 
annual  convention.     At  the  earnest  solicitation  ' 
of  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon  the  convention  will  be 


HEMLOCK  BARK  NOT  NEEDED. 

Charles  F.  Young,  manager  of  the  Tanners 
Supply    Company,    of    Grand    Rapids,    has    n 
turned  from  a  business"  trip  in  the  south  afte 
an  absence  of  three  weeks 'during  which   tini- 
he    placed    orders    for   $900.000    wortli    of    tli 
chestnut   extract    for   the    tanneries    which    ar 
embraced  in  the  association  represented  by  tli 
supply   company.     This   makes   a   total   of  $•; 
200.000  which  has  been   invested   by  this  com 
pany  in  tanning  extract  since  May  of  last  yea- 

"Tanners  aje  no  longer  dependent  upo 
hemlock  bark  for  the  operation  of  their  bus-' 
ness."  says  Mr.  Young.  "Today  we  coul 
move  along  just  as  well  if  the  entire  hemloe 
bark  supply  was  cut  off.  that  is,  if  the  suppl 
of  extract  continued.  As  to  the  falling  off  o 
the  latter  it  is  a  possibility  which  is  entirel 
too  remote  to  consider  when  vou  realize  th 
various  materials  which  can  be  utilized  fo 
this  purpose. 

"Since  we  began  using  fhe  extract  our  nee 
for   hemlock   bark   has    fallen   off   fully   65   pe    j 
cent.     The  material  benefits  in  the  substitutio 
of   the   extracts   for   the    bark,   aside    from   th 
ample  supplies  of  the  former  and  the  deen-a- 
in'?  production  of  the  latter,  lie  in  the  expe't: 
tion    of    handling   which    is    a   very   noticeabl' 
economy.      In    ninety   minutes   we   can    union 
a    tank    car   of   the   extract   automatically    intr 
the  storage  vats.     The  amount  of  extract  give- 
is   equivalent   to   150   cords   of   bark   or   twelv 
carloads.      To    unload    this    amount    of    bark 


LOG  LIFTING  ON  MANISTIQUE. 

Hugh  Shay,  a  lumberman  of  Germfask, 
Mich.,  is  preparing  to  embark  in  the  sub-ma- 
rine logging  business.  He  has  purchased  a 
hoisting  plant  and  a  marine  boiler  and  engine, 
and  is  installing  machinery  aboard  a  scow  pre- 
liminary to  using  the  equipment  in  the  work 
of  recovering  deadhead  timber  in  the  Manis- 
tique  river.  Many  millions  of  feet  of  logs 
tiave  been  floated  down  the  stream  during  the 
:  many  years  lumbering  operations  have  been 
conducted  on  the  Manistique  and  its  tributa- 
ries, and  as  is  always  the  case  in  driving  tim- 
ber a  considerable  quantity  of  the  pine  never 
reached  its  destination,  having  become  water- 
logged and  sunk.  It  is  these  logs  that  Mr. 
Shaw  will  now  go  after.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  similar  operations  on  the  Menomi- 
nee  river  in  the  upper  peninsula  and  on  the 
Muskegon  and  other  rivers  in  lower  Michigan, 
that  the  logs  do  not  deteriorate  in  quality  be- 
cause they  may  have  been  immersed  for  years, 
and  that  when  taken  out  and  permitted  to  dry 
for  a  season,  they  make  a  very  fine  grade  of 
lumber.  White  pine,  scarce  article  in  these 
days  of  decadent  forest  resources,  is  much 
more  valuable  than  at  the  time  the  bulk  of 
this  class  of  timber  was  cut  in  the  Manistique 
valley,  and  it  is  expected  the  Germfask  lum- 
berman will  realize  handsomely  on  his  ven- 
ture. It  is  said  that  in  certain  portions  of  the 
river,  particularly  where  in  the  course  of  the 
on  flowing  water  bends  have  formed,  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  literally  paved  with 
sunken  logs  of  the  finest  quality.  With  an 
equipment  especially  devised  for  the  work,  it 
is  thought  that  no  great  difficulty  will  attend 
the  operation  of  recovering  a  large  share  of 
the  timber,  and  with  the  pine  delivered  at  the 
mills  in  as  good  a  condition  as  the  day  it  was 
cut  the  logs  will  command  high  prices.  What 
arrangements  have  been  matle  by  Mr.  Shay 
with  the  lumbering  companies  which  cut  the 
timber  is  not  known,  but  in  any  event  a  num- 
ber of  the  concerns  have  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  their  rights  in  the  connection  will 
not  arise. 

Mr.  Shay  may  have  to  settle  with  the  own- 
ers of  the  lang  along  the  banks  of  the  Manis- 
tique, however,  as  the  courts  have  decided 
that  the  owner  of  .the  river  frontage  is  en- 
titled to  all  of  the  logs  reclaimed  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  land. 


NEW   LOGGING   RAILROAD. 

A  logging  railroad  will  be  built  in  Mastodon 
township,  from  county,  by  Sawyer,  Goodman 
& .  Company  in  conjunction  with  the  C.  M. 
&  St.  P.  Railway  Company.  The  Milwaukee 
rond  will  build  about  a  mile  of  track  up  to 
the  immense  tract  of  timber  owned  by  Saw- 
yer-Goodman and  that  concern  will  build 
the  road  the  remainder  of  the  distance. 

The  road  will  branch  off  the  Milwaukee 
road  between  the  Dunn  mint  and  the  creek 
and  will  run  southwest  to  the  Sawyer-Good- 
man timber. 

The  first  mile  of  the  track,  that  up  to  the 
edg€  of  the  timber,  will  be  substantially  built 
but  from  that  point  out  the  road  will  be  purely 
a  logging  road. 

The  surveyors  have  started  work  on  the 
new  branch  and  as  soon  as  that  work  is  com- 
oleted  the  contract  will  be  let  for  the'grading 
of  the  line  to  the  woods  where  it  will  be  ex- 
tended as  needed. 
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BIG  LOSSES 

/=7?OM  FOREST  FIRES 


It  has  been  officially  estimated  that  forest 
fires  in  the  United  States  destroy  annually 
about  $50,000,000  of  standing  timber  and  burn 
over  an  area  of  at  least  15,000,000  acres. 

Many  of  the  forest  tires  are  of  accidental 
origin,  such  as  sparks  from  locomotives  or 
other  engines,  fires  of  hunting  or  camping 
parties,  or  from  burning  brush  piles.  But, 
according  to  Country  Life  in  America,  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  these 
fires  are  of  intentional  origin,  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases  the  object  that  is  expected  to 
be  gained  in  starting  the  fires  being  the  im- 
provement of  the  pasturage. 

In  some  cases  the  result  of  the  burning 
may  be  a  temporary  improvement  in  that  di- 
rection, but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  fires  also  destroy  much  of  the  grass, 
annual  and  perennial  herbs  and  shrubs,  and 
by  burning  both  the  seeds  and  the.  plants,  in 
the  long  run  even  the  pasturage  in  the  forest 
is  injured  rather  than  improved  by  these  re- 
peated fires. 

In  one  year,  1903,  the  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  of  New  York  reported  the 
causes  of  fires  in  that  state  as  follows:  Rail- 
road locomotives,  121;  burning  fallows,  88; 
from  other  fires  by  wind,  61;  fishermen,  47; 
incendiaries,  6;  campfires,  6;  tobacco  smokers, 
23;  hunters,  7;  miscellaneous,  18.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  locomotive  sparks  caused  a 
greater  number  of  fires  than  the  burning  of 
fallows  of  pasture  land. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  similar  proportion  is 
shown,  and  in  the  estimate  of  the  twenty- 
eight  states  previously  mentioned,  it  was  found 
that  sparks  from  locomotives  started  the  fires 
which  devastated  over  a  million  acres,  or  over 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  acreage  burned  c  v^er 
annually,  with  a  loss  of  about  $3,200,000  from 
this  cause  alone.  This  cause  is  now  likely  to 
be  reduced  through  the  invention  of  an  effi- 
cient and  unobjectionable  spark  arrester. 

To  locate  a  fire  in  the  woods  is  often  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter.  The  trained  forest 
ranger  is  no  more  likely  to  estimate  the  dis- 
tance to  a  forest  fire  within  ten  miles  of 
correctness  than  is  the  most  unsophisticated 
in  woodcraft.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but 
I  have  known  competent  men  to  pass  three 
clays  in  locating  a  fire.  The  smoke  was  visible, 
but  the  particular  slope  or  gully  from  which 
it  emanated  was  as  evasive  from  a  distance, 
even  after  days  of  effort,  as  the  most  decep- 
tive will-o'-the-wisp. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  accidents  of  a  swamp, 
a  watercourse,  a  road  or  a  rain,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts,  the  annual  fire  losses,  great  as 
they  are,  would  be  immensely  greater.  In 
thinly  settled  forest  districts  during  a 
droughty  season  fires  are  springing  up  in  all 
directions,  and  the  available  men  are  soon 
occupied.  Not  only  must  some  fires  be  left 
to  run  their  course,  but  if  a  fire  has  once 
reached  certain  dimensions  no  power  on  earth 
can  stop  it. 

The  tools  for  quenching  the  fire  are  vari- 
ous, a  great  deal  depending  upon  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country.  Only  a  densely 
branched  green  pine  or  spruce  brush  may  be 
necessary,  or  a  large-sized  broom  with  which 
to  whip  out  the  running  fire,  or  to  sweep 
burning  embers  back;  a  spade  or  shovel  is 
needed  to  cover  burning  logs  or  embers  with 
soil,  or  to  dig  trenches;  a  mattock  is  neces- 
sary where  the  soil  cover  is  tough  and  the 
soil  rooty  and  hence  not  easily  handled  with 
a  spade  or  shoyel  alone;  an  ax  to  cut  away 
blazing  snags  from  which  brands  might  be 
thrown,  to  get  logs  out  of  the  way  of  the 
trenches,  or  a  saw  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
money  might  be  spent  for  protection  under 
regular  forest  management.  The  cost  neces- 
sarily must  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
property. 

A  small  park  of  1,000  acres  compactly  lo- 
cated may  be  made  safe  perhaps  under  one 


care  taker.  With  increase  in  the  size  and 
the  need  of  help  in  addition  to  the  regular 
employes,  the  cost  grows  rapidly;  but  an  ex- 
penditure of  ten  cents  an  acre  would  in  most 
cases  insure  practical  immunity  from  fire. 

In  addition  to  large  amounts  spent  by 
private  owners  for  fire  fighting,  the  Adiron- 
dack and  Catskill  counties  and  New  York 
state  last  year  paid  out  $185,000  on  an  area 
of  about  3,500,000  acres  for  fire  fighting,  when 
500,000  acres  were  burnt  and  five  cents  per 
acre  was  being  spent  without  immunity  or 
improvement.  The  clause  in  the  constitution 
of  New  York  state  which  prevents  the  cut- 
ting of  timber,  dead  or  alive,  on  state  lands, 
precludes  the  state  also  from  making  the  im- 
provements that  lead  to  immunity. 

Such  neglect  increases  the  danger  annually, 
for  the  burned  areas  of  this  year  become  the 
fire  traps  for  next  year's  fires.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  last  ten  years  full-. 
700,000  acres  were  burned  over  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  alone,  with  an  estimated  damage  of 
over  $1,000,000  and  nn  expenditure  by  the 
state,  and  counties  for  fire  fighting  of  about 
$500,000,  exclusive  of  what  private  owners  have 
spent. 

This  shows  that  the  firjs  on  about  three 
and  a  half  million  acres  have  eost  approxi- 
mately one  and  a  half  million  dollars  directly, 
in  addition  to  the  incalculable  indirect  damage. 


INGHAM'S    LAST   TIMBER. 

A  deal  has  been  closed  by  Capt.  James  H. 
I'aker,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Lansing 
Spoke  Company,  with  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Wm.  French,  whereby  the  Spoke  Company 
purchases  the  timber  on  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  section  10,  Ontonagon  township,  Ing- 
ham  county. 

This  fine  reserve  of  timber  has  been  held 
for  many  years  by  Mr.  French  and  is  the  last 
100-acre  tract  in  one  body,  of  virgin  timber 
left  in  Ingham  county.  The  price  paid  is  not 
given  out,  but*  it  runs  well  up  into  four  fig- 
ures. 

MAINE'S  TIMBER  OUTPUT. 

The  log  drives  of  all  the  Maine  rivers  are 
now  in  the  booms.  The  drives  have  been  es- 
pecially clean  this  year,  no  logs  being  left  to 
winter  in  the  streams  and  brooks.  This  of 
course,  has  been  due  to  the  high  water  which 
has  continued  through  the  summer. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  last  winter's 
cut  in  Maine  was  about  800,000,000  feet  of 
spruce  and  perhaps  100,000,000,  feet  of  pine, 
most  of  the  latter  being  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state,  where  a  second  growth  of 
pine  has  now  developed  along  the  Saco  in 
place  of  those  first  great  pines  which  gave 
Maine  the  name  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.- 

The  lumbermen  are  already  locating  the 
camps  in  the  woods  and  making  active  prep- 
arations for  next  year's  cut.  In  the  old  times 
lumbering  was  strictly  a  winter  business,  but 
in  these  times  practically  all  the  cutting  is 
done  in  the  fall  and  this  part  of  the  work  is 
ended  by  January  1.  The  indications  point  to 
a  large  cut,  though  the  scarcity  of  labor  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and  there 
are  other  factors — the  weather^and  the  condi- 
tion of  lumber  market. 

Twenty  thousand  forest  fire  notices  have 
recently  been  posted  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
some  being  sent  to  every  town  and  plantation, 
and  those  with  large  wooded  sections  being 
very  liberally  supplied.  Doubtless  the  warn- 
ing conveyed  by  these  notices  has  been  a 
factor,  as  well  as  the  wet  summer,  in  making 
the  Maine  record  of  forest  fires  more  favor- 
able than  for  many  years.  There  were  a  few 
fires  in  June  in  Somerset  and  Washington 
counties,  but  they  were  not  extensive  and  did 
very  little  damage.  June  is  usually  the  worst 
month  of  the  year  for  these  great  fires  which 
have  worked  such  havoc  in  the  wild  lands  of 
this  state.  There  were  no  fires  in  July  or 
thus  far  in  August,  and  the  woods  are  now  so 
wet  and  the  swamps  so  full  of  water  that  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  Maine  will  suffer  muc» 
from  forest  fires  this  year,  even  if  a  long  dry 
spell  should  come  on. 


There  will  be  no  relaxation,  however,  in  the 
vigilance  of  the  fire  wardens.  There  are  200 
of  these  wardens  and  though  they  arc  paid 
by  the  state  only  for  time  actually  spent  in 
fighting  fires  or  otherwise  serving  the  Com- 
missioner, they  arc  always  on  the  watch.  Most 
of  them  are  men  employed  in  the  woods  by 
private  concerns  or  engaged  in  running  sport- 
ing camps  and  their  own  interests  keep  them 
very  watchful  against  fires.  These  wardens 
posted  the  fire  notices  in  the  unincorporated 
places,  while  the  notices  were  sent  to  the  se- 
lect men  of  the  towns  and  assessors  of  the 
organized  plantations. 


TO    LOG    1,000,000    FEET. 

E.  J.  Humphrey,  of  Ewen,  is  having  the 
preliminary  work  done  for  the  erection  of  a 
set  of  logging  camps  near  George  LaFond's 
for  handling  about  a  million  feet  of  pine  lying 
between  the  Firesteel  and  Flintsteel  rivers  in 
Ontonagon  county. 

It  runs  four  to  live  logs  to  the  thousand  and 
s  >r:ittered  over  thirteen  forties.  It  was  re- 
cently purchased  by  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Ira 
!•'..  Bush,  of  the  Andersons,  and  is  undoubt- 
•dly  as  fine  a  lot  of  big  pine  as  has  been  cut 
:n  that  locality  for  some  time. 

The  camp  will  be  in  charge  of  Jake  Eisman 
and  about  forty  men  will  be  employed.  L'og- 
u'ing  will  be  started  just  as  soon  as  the  camps 
can  be  built. 


THE    GYPSUM    INDUSTRY. 

That  Grand  Rapids  is  the  Furniture  City  :s 
well  known,  but  that  it  is  also  the  center  of 
one  of  the  largest  gypsum  mining  districts  in 
the  world  is  not  so  well  known.  Also,  gyp- 
sum, it  is  not  generally  known,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  country's  mineral  re- 
sources. 

Gypsum,  alabaster,  or  plaster  rock,  as  it  ;s 
variously  called,  which  is  mined,  crushed  and 
made  into  land  plaster,  plaster  of  paris,  stucco, 
wall  plaster  and  other  products,  is  found  in 
spots  all  over  the  world.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  mined  and  quarried  in  Michigan,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  in 
small  quantities  in  almost  all  the  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  largest  mines,  how- 
ever, are  in  New  York  and  Michigan,  this 
state  ranking  second  in  tonnage  output  in  the 
United  States  and  possessing  what  is  consid- 
ered the  best  quality  of  gypsum  for  wall  plas- 
ter produced  anywhere.  The  mines  and  quar- 
ries in  Michigan  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  Saginaw,  the  former  being 
by  far  the  largest. 

The  production  of  gypsum  was  undertaken 
first  in  the  early  40's. 

The  process  of  mining  has  not  changed  mi- 
terially  since  the  mining  of  gvpsum  was  first 
undertaken.  A  shaft  or  slope  is  sunk  to  the 
layer  of  gypsum,  and  mining  operations  are 
carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  in  any  mine,  the 
rock  being  carried  up  to  the  crusher,  thence  to 
the  mill  stones,  where  it  is  ground,  and  then 
to  the  kettles,  at  least  that  part  of  it  that  is  to 
be  made  into  stucco.  Some  of  the  companies 
employ  two  hundred  or  more  men,  nearly  half 
this  number  being-  used  in  the  mines. 

Where  the  rock  is  quarried,  it  lays  about  6 
or  7  feet  below  city  datum,  and  about  50  feet 
below  that,  or  from  70  to  100  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  most  places,  is  the 
second  layer  which  has  to  be  mined. 

The  uses  to  which  gypsum  and  the  finished 
products  made  from  gypsum  are  put  are  many. 

N.  B.  Bradley  &  Sons,  of  Bay  City,  have 
just  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
holdings  of  the  Pelton-Armstrong  Company, 
at  Cathlamet.  The  consideration  was  $400,000 
and  the  property  bought  includes  6,000  acrei 
of  heavily  timbered  land,  a  logging  road  seven 
miles  long,  cars  and  engines  for  hauling  cars 
loaded  with  logs  from  the  timber  to  Columbia 
river.  It  is  understood  the  purchasers  will 
continue  operations  on  a  still  more  extensive 
-i-ale  than  has  been  done  by  the  original 
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MICHIGAN  HAS  BIG 

MARBLE  DEPOSITS 


The  Michigan  Marble  Company,  articles  of 
incorporation  for  which  will  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Lansing  shortly,  has  been 
recently  organized  with  the  view  of  exploiting 
the  Verde  Antique  marble  deposits,  located 


politics  and  its  adoption  of  socialism  and  an- 
archy as  a  creed  and  doctrine.  It  is  a  despot- 
ism which  threatens  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. It  clutches  by  the  throat  our  plainest 
and  most  fundamental  liberties. 

"It  makes  the  absurd  boast  of  having  pro- 
duced the  wealth  of  the  world  by  the  labor  of 
the  hand.  How  much  was  there  in  the  world 
so  long  as  the  hand  was  the  only  thing  that 
worked?  It  was  only  after  the  brain  began 


about  six  miles  northwest  of  Ishpeming.  Ex-  i  to  work  and  men  discovered  ways  of  develop- 
pert  mineralogists  who  have  seen  this  marble  j  ing  the  resources  of  this  earth  by  the  forces 
pronounced  it  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world.  It  j  of  nature  and  by  a  thousand  inventions  which 
is  of  a  beautiful  green  shade,  with  red  and  the  man  who  worked  with  his  hands  tried  to 


white  and  stripes  of  a  still  deeper  green  run- 
ning through  it.  For  interior  work  it  furn- 
ishes a  material  that  is  unapproachable  foi 
beauty.  It  is  also  susceptible  of  a  far  higher 
degree  of  polish  than  ordinary  marble.  The 
natural  supposition  that  the  stripes  are  in 
reality  flaws  and  that  the  marble  would  easily 
split  through  them  is  entirely  erroneous,  as 
it  is  of  the  same  degree  of  constituency 
throughout.  Relative  to  the  veining  George 
W.  Newett,  mineral  statistician  for  Michigan 
for  the  year  of  1895,  says  in  his  report 

"The  Verde  Antique  is  full  of  veinings  of 
delemite,  and  this,  with  the  variety  of  shading 
of  colors,  makes  it  very  beautiful.  To  the  un- 
iniated  the  veinings  look  like  fractures.  They 
probably  were  at  some  timej  the  delemite  hav- 
ing formed  the  cementing  material,  but  these 
parts  are  really  stronger  than  where  the  rock 
does  not  show  them.  It  is  the  network  of 
veinings  that  pronounces  the  rock  Verde  An- 
tique, and  it  is  the  feature  that  proves  its 
valuable  character.  It  is  Used  for  interior  dec- 
orations and  gives  the  richest  possible  finish." 

The  quarry  was  first  located  many  years  ago 
by  Julian  M.  Case,  who  spent  a  fortune  in  ex- 
ploiting it.  He  went  to  England  in  1890,  and 
died  while  engaged  in  effecting  a  sale  of  the 
property,  having  already  sent  for  the  deeds. 
At  that  time  only  a  small  amount  had  been 
taken  from  the  quarry,  and  it  had  been  utilized 
solely  for  exhibition  purposes.  While  the 
exact  amount  of  marble  contained  in  the 
quarry  is  problematical,  the  promoters  claim 
that  there  is  enough  to  keep  the  market  sup- 
plied, at  the  rate  at,  which  they  intend  to 
extract  it,  for  the  next  hundred  years.  The 
marble  strata  is  of  remarkable  thickness,  as  it 
has  been  tested  to  a  depth  of  750  feet,  and  the 
marble  at  that  depth  was  found  to  be  of  a 
much  better  quality  than  that  at  the  surface. 

When_an  explosion  of  gas  wrecked  the  Min- 
ers' National  Bank,  at  Ishpeming,  over  a  year 
ago  a  Verde  Antique  slab,  which  was  used  as 
a  money  counter,  was  blown  through  the  front 
window  and  shattered  in  the  road.  Though  it 
had  been  in  use  for  many  years  it  still  retained 
a  high  degree  of  polish  and  had  broken  in  a 
jagged  manner,  without  any  respect  to  the 
direction  of  the  veins. 

At  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1903  the  Verde 
Antique  had  a  section  in  the  Michigan  mineral 
exhibit  and  attracted  much  attention.  Many 
who  saw  the  specimens  have  since  visited  the 
locality  from  which  they  were  taken  and  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  quantity,  as  well  as  the 
quality,  of  the  marble  as  it  appeared  in  the 
quarry.  This  quarry  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  deposit  of  marble  in  quantities  of  value 
outside  of  the  little  that  is  now  found  in  the 
old  world.  The  marble  was  first  discovered  in 
Italy  and  was  largely  used  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Roman  palaces.  The  veins  in  the  Ital- 
ian quarry  there  were  very  narrow  and  the 
supply  is  almost  exhausted. 


destroy,  that  hand  work  did  anything  above 
the  rudest  forms.  In  the  polite  arts  the  hand 
follows  the  ideal.  In  the  practical  arts  the 
hands  follows  invention. 

"The  labor  of  this  world  today  is  brain  labor 
and  the  hand  toiler  has  the  easier  job  a  thous- 
and-fold. The  brains  of  wealth  arc  furnishing 
the  laboring  man  with  his  chance  today. 

"Everybody  will  sympathize  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  workingmen  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition.  But  all  men  should 
resist  the  tyranny  which  oppresses  both  busi- 
n cs  and  the  free  American  citizens  who  choose 
not  to  organize." — J.  R.  Day,  Chancellor  Syra- 
cuse University. 


THE    OPEN    SHOP. 

"It  is  stipulated  in  the  rules  of  some  labor 
organizations  that  apprentices  must  not  be  em- 
ployed, and  why?  Because  they  will  learn  the 
trade.  Mechanics  are  not  more  allowed  to  be 
made.  I  know  what  I  am  speaking  about;  I 
have  studied  the  question.  I  say  there  is  no 
greater  despotism  that  rules  or  reigns  on  this 
earth  than  labor  unionism. 

"The  source  of  a  fear  which  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated is  the  entrance  of  labor  unionism  into 


BIG   DEMAND    FOR    RAILROAD   TIES. 

"The  tic  proposition,  how  best  to  secure 
them,  and  at  the  most  advantageous  price,  is 
one  that  is  just  now  causing  the  officials  in 
the  construction  departments  of  the  railways 
much  concern,"  says  an  Upper  Peninsula  rail- 
road man.  "I  believe,  and  I  have  heard  other 
railroad  men  who  have  given  the  matter  ser- 
ious consideration,  say  t!"ie  same  thing,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be 
very  few  timber  ties  available. 

"With  ties  selling  at  the  prices  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  two  years  past  the  job- 
bers or  some  one  else  must  be  making  big 
money.  Ten  years  ago  the  railroads  could  buy 
the  very  best  ties  on  the  market  for  18  cents 
each,  but  today  they  are  paying  05  cents  for 
ties,  some  of  them  not  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity. It  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  the  price 
go  higher,  as  in  many  districts  the  railroad 
companies  arc  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
timber  owners  or  jobbers. 

"There  has  never  before  been  a  time  when 
ties  were  in  such  demand.  During  the  past 
year  some  of  the  railway  companies  have  not 
been  able  to  get  them  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
needed.  Most  of  the  companies  now  have  tie 
buyers  and  inspectors  working  among  the  job- 
bers. The  latter  are  no  longer  obliged  to  seek 
a  market  for  their  ties,  as  the  companies  are 
glad  to  take  them  off  their  hands.  Many  larg'? 
orders  have  been  placed  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  Upper  Peninsula  dealers  have  had 
their  proportion  of  the  business.  The  railways 
are  not  confining  their  ties  to  anv  one  kind  of 
timber.  The  Upper  Peninsula  was  at  one  time 
a  heavy  producer  of  cedar  ties,  but  the  numbei 
obtained  in  this  region  is  being  reduced  gradu- 
ally. 

"The  railroads  are  using  more  ties  now  than 
at  any  previous  time.  They  do  not  last  as  long 
as  they  used  to,  when  there  was  less  traffic 
on  the  lines.  The  roadbeds  have  to  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  there  are  a  large  number 
of  men  constantly  employed  replacing  the 
wornout  ties." 


dent,  sold  its  entire  holdings  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Blind  river,  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
to  J.  J.  McFadden,  of  the  Canadian  Soo,  and 
William  A.  Mallory,  of  Ottawa. 

The  Dominion  company  was  originally  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  also  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  the  Wolverine  Cedar  & 
Lumber  Company.  The  Dominion  company 
has  successfully  operated  along  the  Blind  river 
in  Canada,  and  its  holdings  were  very  extensive 
and  valuable.  The  amount  of  money  involved 
in  the  deal  was  a  little  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  and  it  seemed  like  the  days  of  old  Me- 
nominee  to  have  so  big  a  deal  pending  between 
local  and  outside  lumbermen. 

Messrs.  McFadden  and  Malloy  arc  we!', 
known  Canadians.  They  were  formerly  as- 
sociated with  J.  R.  Booth,  the  lumber  king  ot 
the  dominion,  and  they  will  actively  develop 
and  carry  on  the  original  plans  of  their  new 
acquisition. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  associated  with  him  in 
the  Dominion  Lumber  Company  the  follow- 
ing Geneltmen:  Charles  G.  Foster,  of  Milwau- 
kee; Daniel  Wells,  of  Escanaba,  and  Robert 
Bruce  Dolson,  of  Blind  River,  Ontario.  F.  H. 
Truck- 11  handled  the  legal  end  of  the  transac- 
tion. 


J.  O.  Blixt,  of  Iron  Mountain,  has  com- 
pleted the  sale  of  twenty  forties  of  timber 
land  near  Granite  Bluff  to  the  Peninsula  Box 
&  Lumber  Company,  of  Menominee.  The 
consideration  was  $8,000.  The  timber  will  be 
cut  this  winter.  Mr.  Blixt  has  also  sold  to 
Edwin  Freeman,  of  Iron  Mountain,  eight  for- 
ties of  timber  land  east  of  Merryman,  the  con- 
sideration being  $4,500. 


$1,000,000   TIMBER   DEAL. 

A  million  dollar  timber  deal  has  been  closed 
in  Menominee  under  the  active  direction  of 
John  M.  Thompson.  The  Dominion  Lumber 
Company,  of  Canada,  of  which  he  is  the  presi- 


CONCRETE  POLES. 

An  Indiana  company  has  been  organized 
for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  poles  for  line 
work.  A  series  of  continuous  rods  of  twisted 
carbon  steel  especially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose are  held  in  position  and  bound  together 
by  a  special  steel  wire  from  the  apex  to  the 
base  of  the  pole,  and  the  poles  arc  rnoulded 
;  in  adjustable  forms. 

All  large  poles  or  poles  over  thirty-five  feet 
will  be  constructed  in  the  holes  by  upright 
forms,  says  the  Electrical  World.  Gains  for 
cross  arms,  holes  for  bolts  and  steps  are 
easily  provided  for  while  the  concrete  is  plas- 
tic. 

A  thirty-foot  pole  of  octagonal  section  con- 
structed a  year  ago  in  a  horizontal  position, 
hauled  nine  squares  and  set  Up  with  cross 
arms,  subjected  to  two  summers  and  a  win- 
ter with  wires  attached,  is  stated  to  show  no 
perceptible  wear  or  injury  from  use  Or  tha 
elements. 

Some  severe  tests  made  with  pules  con- 
structed in  this  manner  show  that  though 
very  hard  and  durable  and  apparently  rigid 
a  surprising  elasticity  is  displayed.  For  in- 
stance, a  pole  thirty  feet  in  length  when  sub- 
jected to  a  strain  of  3,100  pounds  at  the  top 
deflected  from  a  straight  line  thirty  inches 
before  cracking  the  cement.  A  cedar  pole  of 
like  dimensions  broke  at  2,200  pounds,  thus 
showing  in  the  concrete  pole  a  50  per  cent 
greater  power  of  resistance. 

Even  the  cracking  of  the  cement  did  not 
apparently  weaken  the  strength  of  the  con- 
crete pole,  since  the  re-enforcement  then  be- 
comes active  and  takes  the  entire  strain.  In 
addition  to  the  great  strength  imparted  to  the 
cement  shaft  by  the  carbon  steel  twisted  rods, 
the  spiral  coil  binds  the  body  of  the  concrete 
and  at  the  same  time  imparts  additional 
strength  both  horizontally  and  longitudinally. 

Accurate  acounts  of  all  expenditures  for 
labor  and  material  in  the  construction  of  the.  e 
poles  are  stated  to  show  that  under  average 
conditions  the  first  cost  of  these  re-enforced 
concrete  poles  is  about  equal  to  or  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  cedar  poles  set  in 
the  ground.  With  re-enforced  concrete  poles 
the  renewal  cost  incident  to  the  use  of  wood- 
en poles  is  entirely  removed,  as  the  former 
are  absolutely  indestructible. 


Frank  Bushnell,  of  Lake  Linden,  has  five 
logging  camps  in  operation  in  Keweenaw  coun- 
ty and  each  camp  will  have  from  35  to  40  men. 
John  Morrison,  of  Calumet,  has  two  camps 
already  established,  and  will  operate  several 
more.  Dave  Kingston,  of  Eagle  Harbor,  will 
run  two  lumbering  camps  this  season  in  Ke- 
weenaw.  Batt  Quello,  of  Calumet,  also  is  op- 
erating a  lumber  camp  in  .Keweenaw  county. 
Another  single  camp  is  also  to  be  operated  in 
Keweenaw  by  Sam  Lafleur. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  SECRETARY, 

615  Stevens  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  Is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 
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I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

.    Ultrhigau  iSoaft  iHak^rs  A0annati0n 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name Residence  Address 

Occupation , Business  Address 

Recommended    &p_ .          Town ____ 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ . 

Article  VII  —  By-Laws.     Any  person  may  become  a  member   of   this   association   on    recommendation   of    any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII—  By-Laws.     The  initiation  fee  for  meTibershtp  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:     For  active  members, 
$1.00;   for  associate  members,  $10.00      The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:     For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members.  $5.00. 
i 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HIHES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Entered    as    second-class    matter  April  27,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Detroit.  Michigan,   under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 


A  Pine  Forest  on  the  Terraces  of  the  Connecticut  River,  Purchased  by  Citizens  of  Hanover  to  Prevent 

Cutting  (courtesy  Forestry  and  Irrigation). 
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Michigan 


Roads  ^  Forests 

% 

Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.   Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

A'.pena  County — George  W.  Stovel,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Denomie,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William  Houser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 

Chippewa       County — Henry       A.       Osborn, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

* 

Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilio  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
canaba. 

Dickinson  County — William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cundy,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Gladwin  County — William  H.  McCulloch, 
Glad  win  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCracken,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1. 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska;  Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  Kalkaska. 

Luce  County — M.  E.  Beurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvic, 
Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County — Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominec  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
minee;  Charles  Kinsella,  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominec. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  Ryerson,  Holtbn;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 

Wayne  County — Cassius  R.  Benton,  North- 
ville;  Henry  Ford,  Detroit;  "Edward  N.  Hines, 
Detroit. 


MUSKEGON  COUNTY  ROADS. 

A  total  expenditure  of  $21,769,49  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  Muskegon  county  roads 
during  the  present  year  from  January  1  to 
October  1  is  shown  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  board  of  county  road  commissioners. 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  new 
ten-ton  road  roller  and  combination  sprinkler 
and  tank  that  were  purchased  this  fall  and 
which  have  been  paid  for  since  Oct.  1,  the 
cost  being  $2,318.00.  , 

The  expenditure  of  road  funds  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  year  covered  by  the  report  was 
distributed  as  follows: 

Cedar   Springs   road $5,051.97 

Whitehall  road   4,484.82 

Ravenna  road 1,653.89 

Hnlton    road 3,543.05 

Fruitport   road    3,334.14 

North   Muskegon  road    315.14 

Lake  Harbor  road   2,295.83 

Contingent  road    1,015.55 

Peck  street   road 70.26 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY  ROADS. 

.Marquctte  county  having  adopted  the  county 
road  system,  by  which  the  construction  of 
country  thoroughfares  is  put  on  a  scientific 
basis,  it  is  well  started  on  a  building  program 
which  contemplates  many  miles  of  fine  high- 
ways. The  main  artery  of  travel  will  soon  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  upper  peninsula.  There 
will  be  50  miles  of  good  road  over  which  farm- 
ers may  drive,  this  lying  between  Michigamme 
on  the  west  and  Skandia  on  the  east,  and  where 
the  farmer  used  to  pull  only  a  half-ton  he  can 
thru  haul  two  tons  with  greater  ease.  A  rock 
rrusher  and  steam  road  rollers  are  owned  by 
the  county,  and  under  expert  direction  excel- 
lent highways  are  being  constructed  of  mac- 
adam. 

It  is  probable,  that  Marquette  county  will 
improve  the  highway  between  Floodwood  and 
Republic,  which  is  now  in  bad  condition.  When 
tiiis  is  done,  Dickinson  county  will  likely  re- 
build (lie  highway  north  from  Sawyer  Lake 
to  Kloodwood.  The  highway  from  Iron  Moun- 
tain to  Sawyer  Lake  to  Floodwood  is  now  in 
good  condition.  When  the  sections  mentioned 


are  repaired  it  will  be  possible  to  drive  from 
Iron  Mountain  to  Marquette  range  towns. 
Such  a  highway  would  afford  an  outlet  to  many 
farmers  and  would  open  up  a  splendid  farming 
country. 


SAGINAW  COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  report  of  County  Road  Commissioner 
Ederer,  of  Saginaw  county,  for  the  present  sea- 
son shows  remarkable  progress  in  the  im- 
provements on  the  roads  of  that  county.  Over 
twelve  miles  of  stone  macadam  work  was  done 
and  about  20  miles  of  road  was  graded.  In 
addition  a  great  deal  of  repairing  was  done. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  work  accomplished 
is  as  follows: 

Birch  Run — 1  mile  stone  macadam,  Birch 
Run  road. 

Bridgeport — 1!4  miles  stone  macadam,  Sag- 
inaw road. 

Blumfield — 2  miles  of  grading  on  the  Wat- 
rousville  road. 

Buena  Vista — Grading  and  stone  macadam 
1.10  miles  on  the  Vassar  road,  1  mile  on  the 
Watrousville  road,  and  1.082  miles  on  the 
Washington  road. 

Carrollton — Resurfaced  and  repaired  all  the, 
gravel  roads  and  brought  those  that  state  re- 
ward had  been  applied  for  up  to  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  state  highway  department;  also, 
constructed  new  the  balance  of  the  Shattuck- 
ville  road  in  the  township. 

Chesaning — Grading,  224  miles  on  the  Center 
road. 

Frankcnmutli — Grading,  1  mile  on  the  King 
road,  and  repairs  to  the  gravel  road. 

Fremont — Grading,  i^-mile  on  the  south 
Town  Line  road. 

James — Stone  macadam,  i^-mile,  Jamestown 
road. 

Jonesficld — 1  mile  stone  macadam  on  .the 
Gratiot  road  and  40  rods  stone  macadam 
through  tile  village  of  Merrill. 

Kochville — 1  .mile  grading  and  stone  mac- 
adam, Saginaw  and  I'.ay  City  road. 

Richland — Grading  1^4  miles  on  the  Gratiot 
road. 

Saginaw — Grading  and  stone  macadam  1 
mile  on  the  Shattuckville  road  .50  miles  on 
the  Cross  road  and  J^-mile  on  Gratiot  road. 

Spaulding — '_,-mile  stone  macadam  on  F.a-t 
street  road;  '.'.  miles  grading  and  1  mile  stone 
macadam  on  the  Town  Line  road. 

Thomastown — }'/,  miles  grading  and  stone 
macadam  on  the  Gratiot  road. 

Taymouth — >J-mile  grading  and  graveling  on 
the  Hurt  road. 
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I F    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co, 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER    1,    1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  ll/i  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  1J4  miles  gravel  r-oad, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmvvood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
tniles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  \y2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
re-.vard  $2,800. 

itVL — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1.000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  54 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

K,9 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Y* 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/% 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Mnnistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward   $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1  2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  .  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  \ 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
\Yz  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
Yi  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
J/2+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township.  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  .county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.02 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.004  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw  county,  .92  mile  macadam 
r&ad,  reward  $920. 

202 — Saginaw  county,  1.11  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw  county,  1.072  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw  county,  .995  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin  township,'  Eaton  county,  Y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

208— Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  YI 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton  township,  Muskegon  county, 
1.481  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw  county,  Y*  m''e  macadam 
road,  reward  $500. 

211 — Saginaw  county,  .523  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $523. 

212 — Verona  township,  Huron  county,  1.002 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $501. 

No.  212.     Verona   Tp..   Huron    Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.   Reward.... $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 398 

No.  215.     Kmmctt  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....      805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.'.  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward....  1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mil*  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadarn  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford    Co., 
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1.062  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    531 

No.  222.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward ..  500 

No.  223.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.   Reward....       635 
No.  230.     Lyons  Tp.,   Ionia   Co.,   J4   mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.     Lyons   Tp,   Ionia   Co.,    */*    mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 250 

No.  237.     Aimer    Tp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.     Sand    Beach    Tp.,    Huron    Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.    1,064 
No.  233.     Bay    Co.,    .274    mile    macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.     Bay  Co.,  54  m''e  macadam  road. 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100   mile   "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road.  Reward.   1,004 
237 — Aimer    Tp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .503   mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland    Tp..    Hurry    Co.,    .683    mile 

gravel     road     341 

239  — Menominec   Co.,   1.524   miles   gravel 

road     762 

240 — Marquette    Co.,    .463    mile    macadam 

road     465 

2  II ---Marquette    Co.,    .35    mile    macadam 

road 350 

342    -Marquette    Co.,   .521   mile   macadam 

road   . .  .  .• : 521 

Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 
road   1,003 

24-1 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road    2,254 

24i    -Winsor  Tp., -Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam   n  iad    •  1,000 

210— St.    Joseph    Tp.,    Berrien    Co.,    .502 

mile   macadam  road    251 

247 — Marquette    Co.,    2    miles    macadam 

road    2,000 

848  -Flkland   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   2   miles 

gravel   road    1,000 

249 — Geneva  Tp.,  Van   Buren  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel   road    500 

250 — Emerson    Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel   road    500 

2  51    -Emerson    Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1    mile 

>        gravel  road   500. 

-Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930 

Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 
gravel   n  iad    1,604 

•:.'.  I    -Mason    Co.,   J^-mile   "A"   road 125 

:'•:'<    -Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  macadam  road..       500 

256-   Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road      355 
Mason     Co.,     1.00:;     miles     macadam 

road  1,003 

258    -Mason   Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

-Mason   Co.,  .7  is  mile  gravel  road...  374 

:!i;n — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.  991 
261 — Mason     Co..     1.0.")  I     miles     macadam 

road    1,054 

262    -Kalkaska  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  .  .  .  500 
263— Osceola     Tp.,     Osceola     Co..     1     mile 

gravel   road    500 


264 — Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co",  1.008  miles 

macadam  road  504 

265— Bloomfield  Tp.,  Oakland  Co.,  2.01 

miles  gravel  road  '1,005 

266 — Kalkaska  Co.,  1.008  miles  gravel 

road  .  504 


207 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  gravel  road 

268 — Muskegon  Co.,  .184  mile  macadam 

road  

269 — Port  Huron  Tp.,  St.  Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam   road.. 


250 


184 


511 


KENT   COUNTY   ROADS. 


The  good  roads  district  of  Kent  county,  of 
which  Grand  Rapids  is  the  center,  and  con 
taining  the  townships  of  Paris,  Wyoming, 
Grand  Rapids  and  Alpine,  and  the  village  of 
East  Grand  Rapids,  has  been  organized.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are:  Charles  W. 
(iarlicld,  Paris  township;  Robert  Graham, 
Walker;  George  Thompson,  Grand  Rapids; 
John  Paul,  East  Grand  Rapids;  H.  O.  Braham, 
Grand  Rapids  township,  and  Cornelius  Hui- 
zenga,  Wyoming.  Mr.  Thompson  was  elected 
chairman. 

The  commission  will  have  some  $20,000 
available  for  work  next  spring. 

The  following  roads  are  recommended  for 
improvement  and  the  amounts  to  be  spent  on 
them: 

West  Leonard  street,  west  from  city  limits 
to  Zinser's  school  house,  amount  $1,750. 

Butterworth  avenue,  road  west  from  city 
limits,  amount  $1,750. 

Canal  street,  north  from  city  limits  to  North 
Park  bridge,  amount  $1,000. 

Fuller  street,  from  East  Bridge  to  Leonard 
street,  amount  $2,500.  . 

East  Bridge  street,  east  from  Fuller  one- 
half  mile,  amount  $1,500. 

Knapp  avenue,  east  from  Plainfield  avenue 
one  and  one-half  miles,  amount  $2,500. 

Clyde  Park  avenue,  south  from  Grandville 
avenue  one  and  one-half  miles,  amount  $3,500. 

Clinton  road,  from  city  limits  east  to  east 
line  of  Masonic  home,  thence  south  to  Hall 
street,  amount  $2,500. 

Kalamazoo  avenue,  from  city  limits  south- 
east two  miles,  amount  $3,500. 

BIG  GOOD  ROADS  PROJECT. 

A  public  improvement  which  will  be  of 
considerable  importance  is  being  projected 
and  has  every  prospect  of  being  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.  It  is  a  direct  automobile  road 
from  Alpena  to  Bay  City.  Auto  owners  are 
hacking  the  project,  but  a  road  which  is  good 
for  autos  is  also  of  advantage  to  farmers,  truck 
growers,  suburban  residents  and  others  resid- 
ing outside  the  limits  of  the  cities,  and  all  are 
cted  to  advance  the  project  with  money. 
labor  or  any  other  way. 

Thos.  N.  Goodburne,  of  Alpena,  has  been 
engaged  to  start  the  matter  going  and  will 
dr\nte  his  entire  time  to  the  project.  Outside 
of  Alpena  county  many  of  the  roads  between 
Alpena  city  and  Bay  City  are  poor,  both  for 
autoists  and  farmers.  The  supervisors,  road 
commissioners  and  highway  commissioners  in 
the  various  counties  along  the  route. will  be 
asked  to  help  along. 

The  proposed  road  will  be  about  125  miles 
long.  

MENOMINEE  COUNTY  ROADS. 

According  to  the  plans  of  the  Mcnominee 
county  road  commissioners,  next  year  will 
witness  great  activity  in  rebuilding  and  repair- 
ing the  leading  arteries  of  travel  throughout 
Mcnominee  county. 

A  tax  of  $:?  on  each  $1,000  of  assessed  prop 
crty  will  bring  the  county  road  tax  for  the 
enduing  year  up  lo  about  $20,000.  and  as  there 
are  three  miles  of  macadam  road  to  be  built, 
the  county  will  receive  a  state  reward  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  The  board  of  commis- 
sioners has  passed  a  resolution  re-adopting  all 
county  roads  that  were  abandoned  by  the  coun- 
ty two  years  ago  and  again  making  them  part 
of  the  county  road  system.  The  -nnen  : 


BUY   DIRECT 
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"  From  Factory  to  Owner" 

Eliminating'  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
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voted  unanimously  in  its  favor  and  notices  will 
be  served  on  the  several  township  hoards  in. 
which  these  roads  are  located  that  the  county 
will  take  charge  of  them  and  keep  them  in  re- 
pair in  the  future. 

The  following  amounts  are  to  be  spent  in- 
repairing  the  county  roads  in.  the  several  sec- 
tions of  Menomince  county  during  the  next 
summer: 

From  Menominee  north  to  Daggett,  $4,000;. 
from  Daggett  north  to  Harris,  $3,500;  Spald- 
ing-Faithorn  Junction  road,  $500;  Stephensoa 
to  Cedar  River,  $1,000  ;Bay  Shore  road,  $2,500; 
Nine-Mile  Farm  to  Birch  Creek,  $200;  -Her- 
mansville  to  Nadeau,  $750;  from  Harris  to 
Whitney,  $1,000. 

One  mile  of  macadam  road  will  be  built 
north  of  Birch  Creek;  one  mile  on  the  State 
road  and  one  mile  in  Nadeau  township. 

The  distribution  of  improvements  will  be 
spread  all  over  the  county. 


GOOD   ROADS   NOTES. 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  supervisors  of 
Tuscola  county  a  matter  of  much  importance 
relative  to  good  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Caro 
came  up  in  the  presentation  of  petitions  from 
the  townships  of  Ellington,  Aimer  and  In- 
dianhclds  to  the  end  that  these  townships  be 
constituted  a  special  road  district  under  the 
new  law.  The  petitions  were  found  O.  K. 
and  the  request  for  submission  of  the  plan  lo- 
a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next  election  was 
granted. 


Charles  Lewis,  of  Jackson,  is  building  a. 
track  on  the  old  turnpike  road  between  Jack- 
son and  Detroit.  The  track  is  near  the  Lewis 
Spring  and  Axle  plant  and  the  Clark  Auto 
plant.  It  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  autos  of  the  Clark  Company,  and 
is  especially  well  adapted,  being  very  hilly,  SO- 
that  tests  can  lie  made  up  and  down  hills,  as. 
well  as  straight  road. 


A    new    highway    has    been    laid    out    on    the 
j  township  line  between  the  townships  of  Way- 
land    and    Hopkins.    Allegan    county,    passing 
through   lands  owned   by   A.    I!.   Congdon   and 
II.    IL    llaines. 


Work   on   good    roads   in    Marion    township, 
<  Keeola    county,    for    which    $12.000    has    1 
voted,  will  not  begin  until  next  spring. 


The  state  highway  commissioner's  depart- 
ment has  accepted  the  mile  of  stone  road  buih 
in  Huron  county  east  of  1'ad  Axe.  The  road 
leading  north  from  the  village  will  be  tackled 


next. 


The  streei  committee  of  the  council  of  Har- 
bor I'.each  has  built  two  blocks  of  stone  pave- 
ment and  a  continual  ion  of  the  same  nine 

wide  to  the  west  limits  of  the  vilb 
making  in  all  what  would  oe  equal  to  a  nine- 
foot  stone  road  one  and  one  quarter  miles  in 
length,  for  the  sum  of  $4.232.41.  The  road  « 
up  to  state  reward  requirements  in  every  re- 
spect. 
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Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED  TO    SUIT. 
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THE   HENRY   IYIERDIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
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ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


LET  CONVICTS  HELP  BUILD  ROADS. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  may  and 
may  not  make  a  strong  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  governor,  but  there 
is  one  feature  of  his  platform  that  is  particu- 
larly good.  We  refer  to  his  proposal  to  put 
convicts  at  work  crushing  stone  for  the  build- 
ing of  improved  roads  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Earle's 
official  position  has  made  him  a  good  roafls 
student  and  he  has  become  an  authority  upon 
the  subject  in  this  state.  In  advocating  the 
use  of  convict  labor  to  aid  in  bettering  our 
highways  he  takes  a  position  which  is  in  line 
with  the  practice  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive states,  whose  experience  has  fully 
demonstrated  its  wisdom. 

If  Michigan  can  get  stone  roads  from  its 
penitentiaries,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
them  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  they  will  be 
of  more  value  to  her  than  any  possible  use  to 
which  their  labor  may  be  put.  If  this  result 
could  be  obtained  it  would  be  worth  many 
times  the  amount  of  profits  that  might  be 
turned  into  the  state  treasury  from  the  manu- 
facture of  any  commercial  product.  It  would 
also  eliminate  for  good  the  objections  that  are 
urged  against  convict  labor  being  -placed  in 
competition  with  free  labor.  Michigan  is  bad- 
ly lacking  in  improved  roads.  They  are  one  of 
her  greatest  public  needs.  Her  resources,  par- 
ticularly, agrarian,  have  only  been  partially 
developed.  Macadam  roads  would  give  an 
impetus  to  this  development  that  could  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way.  Moreover,  they  bring 
-added  prosperity  to  every  farmer,  every  com- 
munity and  every  city  which  they  benefit.  Nat- 
ural conditions  in  many  portions  of  the  state 
make  road  building  of  this  character  expensive 
— so  expensive,  in  fact,  that  it  has  retarded 
the  movement.  In  a  great  many  counties  there 
are  practically  no  macadam  or  gravel  roads. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  state  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  these  and  all  other  counties 
through  the  use  of  convict  labor.  Its  assist- 
ance as  outlined  by  Mr.  Earle  would  work 
wonders  in  promoting  good  roads.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  take  the  convicts  out  of  the  pris- 
ons and  work  them  in  public  as  is  done  in  the 
South.  Rock-crushing  machines  would  be  in- 
stalled in  the  penitentiaries  and  their  output 
sold  at  a  low  cost  to  the  counties.  In  some 
states  this  method  is  made  to  pay  over  half 
the  cost  of  building  macadam  roads.  In  Illi- 
nois it  pays  all.  In  Michigan,  it  is  claimed, 
It  would  meet  nearly  half  the  expense  and  still 
leave  the  state  sufficient  returns  to  make  the 
prisons  self-sustaining.  When  we  consider 
what  this  would  mean  in  stimulating  the  build- 
ing of  madacam  roads,  and  the  great  need  of 
them  that  exists  throughout  the  state,  it  makes 
the  method  of  conducting  our  penitentiaries 
af  present  appear  aimless  and  resultless.  By 
all  means  let's  use  convict  labor  in  crushing 
rock,  and  with  it  tramps,  workhouse  boarders 
and  local  prisoners.  In  ten  years  it  would 
make  Gov.  Warner's  binder  twine  project  look 
like  a  toy  pastime. — Saginaw  News. 


EARLE  FOR  GOVERNOR. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Horatio  S 
Earle  has  formally  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  governor 
of  Michigan.  His  platform  is  as  follows: 

Convict  crushed  rock  for  roads,  the  .state 
to  pay  the  freight. 

Ad  valorem  tax  for  all  property. 

Deed  state  tax  lands  to  counties  and  make 
counties  use  money  from  their  sale  to  builc 
roads. 

lli-Her   railroad  equipment. 

State  board  of  trade  for  "Better  and  Busier 
Michigan." 

Abolish  state  game  warden's  department. 

Create  forest  reserve. 

Repeal  of  mortgage  tax  law. 

Everybody   turn  in   and   work. 

His  candidacy  has  been  favorably  com- 
mented on  in  many  counties,  and  judging 
from  the  editorial  expressions  good  roads  and 
the  employment  of  convicts  in  crushing  stone 
for  them  will  be  a  leading  question  in  the 
next  campaign. 

Mr.  Earle  says  that  convict  crushed  trap 
rock  should  be  sold  to  townships,  counties, 
villages  and  cities  at  50  cents  a  ton,  for  sur- 
facing roads,  freight  to  be  paid  by  the  state. 
The  average  road  will  require  1,000  tons  per 
mile  to  surface  it,  the  average  cost  of  freight 
will  be  about  75  cents  a  ton,  so  that  the 
state  would  be  donating  about  $1,750,  counting 
the  state  reward,  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  leading  roads,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost.  In  New  York  and  Connecticut 
they  pay  from  50  to  57J/2  per  cent.  The  50 
cents  per  ton  paid  by  the  towns,  etc.,  would 
more  than  take  care  of  the  cost  of  quarrying 
and  crushing,  so  the  prison  would  be  self- 
supporting.  In  Illinois  they  give  the  stone 
away. 


Benton  Harbor,  known  as  "the  best  paved 
eity  of  its  size  in  the  west,"  is  to  mane  a  new 
advance  in  good  roads.  The  city  council  has 
decided  that  new  stretches  of  macadam  will  be 
laid  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  the  old 
macadam  placed  in  good  condition. 


TAR  PITCH  FOR  ROADS. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  into  several  eastern  states 
investigating  the  construction  and  care  of 
good  roads  in  that  section.  In  an  interview 
Mr.  Earle  related  his  experience  and  trips 
over  some  of  the  magnificent  roads,  especially 
in  Connecticut. 

"I  wanted  to  know  how  they  cared  for  their 
roads  and  I  found  out,"  said  the  commissioner. 
"Now  our  road  to  the  college  needs  some  at- 
tention in  the  near  future,  and  I  have  found 
put  just  what  to  do.  The  road  has  been  in- 
jured somewhat  by  the  travel  of  automobiles 
ver  it.  We  can't  object  to  automobiles. 
They  are  too  important  a  part  of  our  life. 
I  suppose  it  will  surprise  some  people  to  know 
that  autos  injure  a  hard  macadam  road.  The 
machines  do  the  injury  in  three  ways.  The 
round  tire  cuts  into  the  road.  The  motion 
ot  the  rubber  draws  out  the  dust  cover  and 
the  pull  of  the  wheels  under  the  force  of  the 
engines,  which  is  far  different  from  a  buggy 
or  wagon  pulled  by  a  horse. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  autos 
have  affected  the  roadway.  The  low  body 
of  the  machine  traveling  on  the  high  speed 
clutch  suck  the  fine  dust  cushion  off  the  hard 
stone  and  the  breeze  distributes  it  over  the 
adjacent  farms.  I  particularly  wanted  to 
find  a  way  to  overcome  this  and  I  found  it. 
We  will  have  to  put  a  cushion  of  tar,  macadam 


and  pitch  over  the  road,  then  it  will  be  the 
finest  and  best  wearing  road,  as  the  pitch  will 
hold  the  covering  in  the  summer  and  the 
tar  in  the  winter.  I  think  the  road  repaired 
in  that  manner  won't  need  any  attention  in 
years." 


INGHAM'S  ROADS. 

The  good  roads  commission  of  the  Ingham 
eounty  district  which  comprises  the  cities  of 
Lansing  and  East  Lansing  and  Lansing,  Delhi, 
Meridian  and  Alaiedon  townships  has  organ- 
ized by  electing  E.  V.  Chilson,  secretary  of 
the  Lansing  Businessmen's  Association,  chair- 
man. The  other  commissioners  are:  J.  B. 
Thornburn  of  Delhi,  J.  H.  Crowley  of  East 
Lansing.  E.  H.  Hume  of  Lansing  township, 
H.  H.  Hammond  of  Meridian,  and  Herbert 
Taylor  of  Alaiedon. 

The  roads  which  the  commissioners  decided 
upon  for  next  year  are  as  follows: 

One  and  one-half  miles  of  macadam  road 
from  east  line  of  East  Lansing  to  Grand  Trunk- 
crossing. 

Two  miles  of  gravel  road  on  the  so-called 
North  road,  north  and  west  of  the  city  which 
enters  the  city  at  the  beet  sugar  factory. 

Three  miles  of  gravel  road  on  the  Mason 
road  extending  from  the  city  limits  to  the 
brick  school  house. 

One  mile  of  gravel  road  beginning  at  Has- 
lett  park  and  extending  north  to  the  Lake 
Shore  drive. 

Two  miles  of  gravel  road  on  what  is  termed 
tbe  North  and  South  state  road  in  Alaiedon. 

In  addition  the  commission  voted  to  cover 
the  college  macadam  road  with  a  preparation 
of  tar  and  crude  oil,  mixed,  which  will  pre- 
serve the  road  and  make  it  dust  proof. 

The  tax  voted  was  one  mill  and  a  quarter, 
which  will  net  about  $20,000,  and  with  the 
state,  reward  fund  will  bring  the  amount  up 
to  $20,000.  The  roads  will  be  named  here- 
after. 


STATE   REWARD   ROAD. 

The  Beadle  Lake  road  leading  out  of  Bat- 
tle Creek  has  been  opened  to  the  traveling 
public.  It  is  a  state  reward  gravel  road  and 
cost,  with  bridges,  something  more  than  $4,- 
200.  The  state  will  pay  $800  of  the  cost  and 
the  remainder  was  subscribed  by  business  men 
of  Battle  Creek.  This  is  only  the  start  in 
Calhoun  county  on  the  good  roads  move- 
ment. 

Iron  county  road  commissioners  decided  to 
mild  a  lot  of  roads  at  an  expense  estimated  at 
about  $80,000,  the  same  to  be  paid  for  by  tax 
evied  on  the  taxable  lands  of  the  county  and 
said  at  the  rate  of  about  $25,000  per  year. 
Mow  the  commissioners  have  changed  their 
minds  and  decided  to  petition  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  call  an  election  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  proposition  to  the  taxpayers  to 
aise  the  funds  by  issuing  bonds. 


The  city  of  Marshall  and  the  townships  of 
Marshall,  Eckford,  Marengo  and  Fredonia, 
"alhoun  county,  have  petitioned  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  submit  the  question  of  forming 

he  city  and  townships  into  a  good  roads 
listrict.  The  question  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  good  roads  will  be  submitted  at 

he  same   time. 
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WEXFORD  LUMBER  NOTES. 

Smith  &  Staples,  of  Cadillac,  who  have  mills 
at  Selma  and  Park  Lake,  are-  seeking  a  new 
supply  of  timber.  They  have  enough  in  the  lo- 
cality" of  Cadillac  to  last  them  three  years,  but 
finding  lumbering  a  profitable  and  pleasant 
business  they  will  seek  a  new  source  of  supply. 
Mr.  Smith  is  now  in  the  upper  peninsula  to 
close  a  deal  for  5,000  acres  of  hardwood. 

The  Wcxford  Lumber  Company  will  not  be 
sorry  when  the  snow  lays  deep  on  the  ground 
up  around  Buckley.  Until  that  time  it  will  be 
unable  to  push  its  lumbering  operations,  as  it 
has  to  sleigh  haul  its  logs.  Joseph  S.  Camp- 
boil,  of  the  firm,  has  closed  a  deal  for  a  tract 
uf  timber  near  Cheboygan. 

Murphy  &  Diggins  have  moved  their  camp 
from  Selma  to  a  point  near  Boon.  During  the 
winter  they  will  cut  over  a  large  part  of 
twenty-two  "forties."  The  land  lies  contigu- 
ous to  the  Ann  Arbor  railroad,  and  sleigh  haul- 
ing will  not  be  so  long  as  in  some  other  years. 

UPPER  PENINSULA  LOGGING. 

Lake  Linden  lumbermen  are  making  exten- 
sive preparations  for  the  re-opening  of  their 
camp  and  within  a  short  time,  almost  all  lum- 
bering operations  carried  on  by  these  contrac- 
tors will  be  resumed.  Eddy  &  Belheumer, 
owners  of  a  saw  mill  at  Lake  Linden,  will 
commence  operations  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  cut.  Frank  Buschell  will  again  operate 
in  Keweenaw  County  near  Copper  Harbor  and 
the  usual  large  force  of  men  will  be  employed 
there.  Burmic  Contin  will  open  camps  on  the 
shore  of  Torch  Lake  during  the  winter,  while 
several  others  expect  to  cut  along  the  Copper 
Range  railroad. 

Little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  se- 
curing workmen  for  the  woods,  and  contrac- 
tors report  that  the  market  is  almost  overflow- 
ing. Since  the  closing  of  the  mines  in  the 
west,  many  laborers  who  formerly  located  in 
Michigan  have  returned,  to  accept  such  posi- 
tions as  may  be  obtained. 

Loggers  are  gradually  conducting  and  oper- 
ating camps  a  greater  distance  in  the  woods, 
and  each  year,  the  camps  nearer  the  towns  are 
being  deserted.  Evidence  of  this  may  be 
found  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Linden  where  the 
old  camps  have  become  deserted  through  a 
scarcity  of  timber.  The  usual  number  of  cord 
wood  camps  will  be  operated  this  winter, 
preparations  for  which  have  also  been  made. 

WEALTH  FROM  FORESTS. 

Official  figures  recently  compiled  by  the  Sax- 
on Government  for  the  year  1906  demonstrate 
a  net  revenue  of  $3,126,037  obtained  from  the 
cultivation  of  443,105  acres  of  governmental 
forest  land,  an  area  of  which  424,246  acres  rep- 
resent1 land  covered  with  trees  or  soil  desig- 
nated for  rotational  foresting.  The  total  area 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  amounts  to  5,789 
English  square  miles,  of  which  almost  one-half 
is  covered  with  private  and  governmental  for- 
ests. The  State  Treasury  places  the  latter  as 
its  highest  revenue  producer  after  the  State 
railway,  and  exceeding  the  income  from  all 
other  sources,  taxation  included.  The  total 
quantity  of  timber  cut  during  the  year  is  esti- 
mated at  1,231,472  solid  cubic  yards,  210,947 
cubic  yards  representing  wood  used  for  fuel 
only,  and  1,020,525  sold  for  all  other  purposes. 
To  this  must  be  added  a  yield  in  brushwood, 
cut  and  sold  for  fuel  principally,  of  190,415 
cubic  yards,  raising  th  etotal  quantity  of  timber 
and  brushwood  cut  and  sold  in  1906  to  1,421,887 
cubic  yards,  for  which  the  sum  of  $3,374,385  was 
obtained,  which  amount  was  still  increased  by 
additional  revenue  from  the  leasing  of  mead- 
ows, hunting  privileges  and  other  rights  to  the 
total  of  $3,483,616. 

Deducting  from  this  total  figure  the  cost  of 
forest  cultivation  (with  salaries  and  wages  of 
the  entire  service  included),  amounting  lo 
$1,357,580,  the  net  profit  of  $2,126,037  was 
added  to  the  state  treasury  in  1906.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  in  this  result,  as  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years  show  equally  high  figures,  a  few 


slightly  exceeding  the  revenue  of  1906,  others 
being  lower  in  a  very  small  degree.  The  same 
comparison  applies  to  the  area  cultivated  and 
timber  obtained  in  ten  years. 

Similar  results  have  been  achieved  in  other 
German  states  by  systematic  forest  cultivation. 
Nearly  50,000  square  miles  of  German  soil,  rep- 
resenting about  one-fourth  of  Germany,  have 
been  adapted  to  foresting,  the  value  of  the 
wood  gained  therefrom  being  estimated  at 
$60,000,000  per  year. 

BALM   OF   GILEAD   TREES   VALUABLE. 

As  evidence  of  the  decreasing  timber  sup- 
plies of  the  upper  lake  region  the  fact  is  inter- 
esting that  the  much-despised  Balm  of  Gilead 
tree  is  being  put  to  commercial  use.  It  makes 
good  material  for  box  lumber,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  there  is  at  least  one  concern  in 
Northern  Michigan  which  is  putting  it  on  the 
market  for  this  particular  purpose.  This  con- 
cern is  a  lumbering  firm  from  Saginaw  which 
has  established  a  sawmill  at  Maxton  on  Druni- 
mond  island,1  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river, 
Lake  Huron,  and  is  cutting  large  quantities  of 
the  timber.  It  is  only  within  the  past  year  that 
Balm  of  Gilead  has  come  to  be  considered  of 
value.  The  timber  is  "soggy"  when  cut,  and 
largely  for  that  reason  it  has  been  held  prac- 
tically worthless.  However,  experiments  have 
shown  that  when  properly  seasoned  it  becomes 
much  like  basswood  and  can  be  used  for  much 
the  same  purpose.  Nearly  all  of  the  product  oi 
the  Drummond  island  plant  is  being  disposed 
of  to  a  Milwaukee  company,  which  is  finding 
the  lumber  highly  desirable. 

BAY  CITY  LUMBER  RECEIPTS. 

From  the  opening  of  navigation  to  October 
1,  the  receipts  of  lumber  by  lake  at  Bay  City 
aggregated  48,037,965  feet,  and  at  Saginaw  they 
were  33,411,113  feet,  the  combined  figures 
showing  receipts  in  the  river  of  81,449,080  feet. 
The  principal  firms  receiving  lumber  by  water 
arc  E.  B.  Foss  &  Co.,  Mershon,  Schuette,  Par- 
ker &  Co.,  Bradley,  Miller  &  Co..  Handy  Bros, 
and  Thos.  Jackson  Co.  Other  firms  receiving 
a  few  cargoes  each  during  the  season  are  Qua- 
ker Shade  Roller  Co.,  Booth  &  Boyd,  E.  J. 
Vance  Box  Co.,  Walworth  &  Neville.  A.  C. 
White,  E.  Germain,  Fuesternburg  Bros.  Near- 
ly all  of  these  firms  bring  lumber  in  by  rail 
also. 

WHITE'S  TIMBER  HOLDINGS. 

Some  time  ago  a  long  article  was  published 
in  the  papers  of  this  section  of  the  state  to  the 
effect  that  the  White  interests  had  disposed  of 
their  timber  tracts  to  the  east  of  Gaylord  o  a 
syndicate  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  several  million  dollars. 

This  report,  it  can  authortatively  stated,  by 
The  Times,  is  not  true  and  that  the  White 
Company  still  owns  the  vast  tract  of  land  be- 
tween Gaylord  and  Alpena. 

It  is  declared  in  certain  circles  that  there  is  a 
first  rate  good  prospect  that  the  road  will  be 
constructed  from  Gaylord  to  Alpena  and  that 
before  very  long  as  the  White  Company  un- 
questionably will  not  permit  this  vast  tract  of 
timber  land  to  remain  undeveloped  or  unpro- 
ductive for  a  much  longer  period. 

That  the  chances  for  a  railroad  across  the 
sixty  odd  miles  of  territory  to  the  east,  some 
of  which  is  numbered  among  the  finest  land  in 
the  northern  section  and  some  of  the  finest 
timber  tracts  that  the  state  ever  possessed,  are 
better  at  the  present  time  than  they  ever  have 
been  before  is  really  a  true  statement  now. 

The  Times  called  up  W.  II.  White,  of  Boyne 
City,  and  asked  him  to  make  a  statement  about 
the  matter,  and  Mr.  White  said  that  the  com- 
pany still  owned  the  lumber  tracts  and  that 
no  sale  of  them  had  "fallen  through"  as  had 
been  reported.  All  there  was  in  this  he  said 
was  that  a  certain  party  had  approached  them 
saying  that  he  could  secure  several  million 
dollars  for  this  timber  land.  Mr.  White  said 
thev  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  sell  it  but  he 
failed  to  do  so. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  the  extension  of  the 


railroad  to  Alpena  Mr.  White  said  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  said  at  this  time  and  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  what  developments 
might  be  made  in  the  future. — Otsego  County 
Times. 


BIGGEST  INDIVIDUAL  LOGGER. 

While  he  will  conduct  no  camps  of  his  own, 
the  biggest  individual  logging  operator  in  Up- 
per Michigan  this  season  will  be  Andrew 
lijorkman,  of  Iron  Mountain.  He  has  con- 
tracts to  put  in  ten  million  feet  of  mixed  tim- 
ber, and  will  operate  through  jobbers.  Already 
eleven  camps  have  been  arranged  for.  About 
:.'.">(>  men  will  be  furnished  employment.  Wages 
are  maintained  at  the  highest  plane  attained  in 
many  years,  and  with  all  other  costs  likewise 
at  the  top  notch,  a  considerable  number  of 
jobbers  in  various  portions  of  the  peninsula 
have  as  yet  made  no  preparations  to  open 
camps  this  fall. 

TO  BUILD  NEW  MILL. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chi- 
cago Lumber  Company  to  commence  the  erec- 
tion at  Manisfique  of  a  large  planing  mill,  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  soon  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Goodwillie  Brothers  box  factory,  sometime  in 
the  near  future.  The  mill  will  employ  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  and  will  be  used  to 
supply  the  company's  retail  lumber  trade.  To 
those  calamity  prophets  who  have  been  fore- 
telling Manistique's  commercial  downfall  this 
will  be  a  sad  blow  as  it  means  that  the  Chicago 
Lumber  Company  instead  of  closing  out  its 
holdings  there  will  spend  during  the  next  year 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  improvements 
and  will  be  in  the  field  for  a  number  of  years 
to  come. 


ODD    OLD    MISSOURI    RAILROAD. 

It  is  understood  that  plans  are  well  under 
way  for  an  extension  both  east  and  west  of 
the  Cassville  &  Western  railroad.  The  line 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Missouri.  For  years 
it  was  known  as  the  gravity  road,  as  the 
train  from  Exeter  to  Cassville  formerly  made 
the  trip  with  no  power  save  gravity.  It  has 
four  employes.  The  conductor  is  also  brake- 
man,  flagman,  porter,  mail  clerk  and  express 
messenger.  No  tickets  are  sold  over  the  line. 
The  two-cent  fare  has  never  been  put  in  force. 
The  wages  of  all  the  employes  are  paid  by 
the  month.  The  engineer  is  also  master  me- 
chanic, while  the  fireman  is  the  chief  boiler- 
maker  of  the  system. 

No  train  orders  have  ever  been  issued,  there 
being  no  telegraph  operators  on  the  line.  Never 
in  its  history  has  a  serious  accident  occurred. 
There  are  no  intermediate  stations  on  the 
line,  and  it  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  the  most  accommodating  line  in  Mis- 
souri. The  equipment  consi?f=  of  two  engines 
and  three  passenger  coaches. 


The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  will  soon 
send  a  crew  to  the  woods,  west  of  Michi- 
gamme,  where  operations  were  conducted  last 
winter.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  who  will 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  the  coming 
winter,  but  an  experienced  man  will  be  given 
the  job.  A  crew  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
men  was  employed  last  year,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  as  many  will  be  on  the  job  this 
winter.  The  company  has  comfortable  camps 
in  the  district,  and  good  roads  were  put  in, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  starting  after 
the  men  are  engaged.  The  company  has  suffi- 
cient timber  there  to  keep  a  crew  busy  for 
two  or  three  winters. 


An  important  deal  in  stumpage  is  reported 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  upper  peninsula. 
The  Lake  Superior  Iron  &  Chemical  Company 
has  sold  to  D.  N.  McLeod,  an  extensive  oper- 
ator in  lumber,  all  the  trees  on  its  holdings 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rexton,  Mackinac  county,  that 
are  suitable  for  conversion  into  saw  logs.  The 
purchase  adds  considerably  to  Mr.  McLeod's 
reserve  and  gives  him  timber  sufficient  for  a 
four  years'  supply  for  his  mill  at  Rexton.  The 
lagging  of  the  tract  will  be  started  this  fall. 
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THE    RAILROADS    AND    THEIR    EARN- 
INGS. 

(From  the  Michigan  Investor.) 

The  present  wave  of  railroad-baiting  which 
is  sweeping  over  the  country  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  attack  upon  the  corporations,  as  a 
whole  has  already  been  productive  of  its  re- 
sults. They  are  to  be  found  in  the  annual 
statements  made  by  the  officials  of  leading 
railroads  to  their  stockholders  in  explaining 
the  financial  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
companies.  In  the  annual  report  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Atchison  railroad — the  Santa  Fe 
System — President  Ripley  was  obliged  to  dwell 
upon  the  large  amount  of  additional  capital 
which  will  be  required  to  provide  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  system.  That  this 
capital  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  he  was  also 
obliged  to  admit,  his  theory  of  the  reasons 
therefor  being  that  "the  loss  of  confidence  of 
investors  in  the  security  and  stability  of  rail- 
road investments,  and  this  loss  of  confidence 
has  been  caused  in  great  measure  by  the  un- 
friendly attitude  of  a  large  part  of  the  public 
toward  the  railway  companies  and  by  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  legislatures  and  railway  com- 
missions in  reducing  rates  and  imposing  bur- 
densome restrictions,  often  without  investiga- 
tion or  consideration  of  the  consequences." 

President  Stevens,  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroad,  a  great  railway  system  upon 
which  a  large -portion  of  the  country  is  depend- 
ent for  its  supply  of  bituminous  coal,  was 
obliged  to  call  attention  to  similar  popular  un- 
friendliness and  legislative  action  unfavorable 
to  the  continuance  of  satisfactory  earning  pow- 
er, while  President  Delano,  of  the  Wabash, 
made  a  similar  explanation  to  his  stockholders 
of  the  results  of  recent  legislation  in  Iowa. 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  he  might 
have  added  Michigan  but  for  the  fact  that  only 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Wal>ash  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  state. 

These  complaints,  are  of  a  piece  with  those 
of  practically  every  railroad  manager  who  has 
i  forced  to  operate  under  oppressive  condi- 
111  ins.  It  is  true  that  in  some  states  in  which 
oppressive  regulation  has  been  applied,  as  in 
Ohio,  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the 
s  earnings  of  the  railroads,  and  this  fact 
i-  already  being  cited  in  confirmation  of  the 
theory  that  the  local  rates  will  induce  so  much 
additional  traffic  as  to  make  up  for  the  reduc- 
tions. I'.ut  the  added  traffic  costs  so  much 
more  to  handle,  under  the  coincident  condi- 
tions  of  higher  operating  costs  that  the  in- 
crease of  business  is  really  handled  at  a  loss. 

The  outcry  against  railroads  is  based  upon 
over-capitalization  and  the  presence  of  "wa- 
ter"  in  the  stock  account.  We  leave  it  to  any 
unprejudiced  person  familiar  with  the  exper- 
iences of  railroad  eapital  in  this  country  wheth- 
ir'HOt  any  "water"  that  was  ever  injected 
into  the  eapital  accounts  of  the  Santa  Fe  ami 
\Yal::  has  not  been  wrung  out  Jinost 

ically  in  the  various  receiverships  through 
;>i"  .  ( >'.'••  has  but 


to  recall  the  immense  amount  of  Wabash  share 
I  capital  that  was  rendered  valueless  by  the 
j  prurfing  operations  carried  on  during  the  re- 
j  ceiverships  of  Solon  Humphreys  and  Thomas 
|  Tutt;  and  one  does  not  have  to  go  farther  than 
j  Boston  to  find  out  how  many  investors  were 
ruined  by  the  process  of  wringing  the  water 
out  of  the  Santa  Fe  System.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  believe  that  every  dollar  actually  in- 
vested in  the  business  of  railroad  construction 
and  operation  in  this  country  should  earn  from 
8  to  10  per  cent  upon  itself  without  being  made 
the  subject  of  reproach  by  the  public.  Six  per 
cent  can  be  earned  upon  mortgages  in  Michi- 
gan and  upon  investments  in  municipal  bonds 
in  the  west  without  the  owners  of  the  capital 
worrying  themselves  about  the  fluctuations  in 
or  the  risks  of  transportation.  A  higher  rate 
of  return  should  exist  as  an  incentive  to  invest- 
ment. If  the  owners  of  the  capital  invested  in 
railroads  choose  to  divide  their  8  or  10  per  cent 
return  upon  actual  investment  into  one  4  per 
cent  payment  upon  a  dollar  in  the  form  of  a 
bond,  and  into  another  4  per  cent  payment  into 
another  dollar  in  the  form  of  a  share  of  stock, 
we  do  not  see  how  the  public  is  harmed.  At 
any  rate  very  little  "water"  has  gone  into 
steam  railroads  of  late  years.  The  panics  of 
1873,  1884  and  1893  operated  to  get  rid  of  prac- 
tical!}' all  the  early  "water"  which  went  into 
stock  issues. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  railroads  are  not.  a<= 
a  system,  earning  exorbitant  rates  upon  their 
capital.  Recent  statistics  covering  1906  shows 
that  the  par  value  of  all  the  railroad  capital  in 
the  country  is  $14,570,421,478,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$67,936  per  mile.  This  includes  all  terminals 
and  other  properties  of  greater  than  average 
cost.  Now  of  this  capital  $2,270,801,333,  or 
3.46  per  cent  of  the  whole,  paid  no  return  at 
all,  and  the  returns  upon  the  balance  were  at 
an  average  rate  of  6.03  per  cent.  There  were 
many  contributors  to  this  average  who  did  not 
realize  anything  like  6  per  cent.  For  instance, 
upon  over  six  billions  and  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions of  this1  capital  the  return  was  from  1  to  4 
per  cent.  Upon  11.34  per  cent  of  the  whole 
capital,  5  per  cent  was  earned.  Upon  7.60  per 
cent  from  5  to  6  per  cent  was  earned.  Upon 
9.54  per  cent  from  6  to  7  per  cent  was  earned, 
and  upon  14.94  per  cent  of  the  total  capital 
from  7  to  8  per  cent  was  earned. 

These  are  not  unreasonable  figures  of  return 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  railroads,  and  until 
they  are  exceeded  the  public  has  little  reason 
to  complain.  The  interesting  thing  about  mos; 
of  the  complaints  is  that  they  proceed  from 
persons  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
maximum  returns  just  cited  from  the  opera- 
tions of  their  own  business.  But  that  is  human 
nature,  after  all,  which  makes  one  law  for  itself 
and  one  for  that  which  is  outside  itself. 


A  MODEL  TOWN. 

The  new  town  of  Gwinn,  which  is  under  con- 
struction for  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Com- 
pany, in  Marquettc  county,  was  formally 
launched  recently,  when  the  company's  ;\~> 
signed  the  plat  of  record.  Gwinn  was  named 
after  the  company's  president,  William  Gwinn 
Mather.  It  is  located  near  the  iron  ore  mines 
of  the  Swanzy  range. 

It  is  an  ideal  site  for  a  town.  There  is  a 
never  failing  supply  of  pure  water  from  the 
Kscanaba  river,  and  the  surface,  gradually 
sloping  toward  the  river,  assures  good  drain- 
age. There  are  about  400  acres  to  the  town- 
site  proper,  which  area  may  be  enlarged  as 
needed. 

The  streets  running  in  one  direction  will   be 
named    after    different    kinds    of    rocks,    while 
traveling    the    opposite    direction    will    be 
named  after  different  kinds  of   wood. 

The  company  will  insist  on  certain  restric- 
tions, it  being  its  aim  to  avoid  the  stereotyped 
sameness  of  most  mining  towns.  There  ha\e 
been  about  ID  residences  contracted  for,  a  num- 
ber of  \\hich  are  up  and  occupied. 

A    channel    I  .HOD    feet    long,    .'ill    feel    wide    anil 

10    Feel     dee]i    is    being    cut     to    divert     the    cast 

!i  of  the  F.scanaba   river  so  as  to   take   the 


water  from  the  mines  where  damage  might  re- 
sult. About  five  years  ago  the  Cleveland  Cliffs 
Company  secured  options  on  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  this  field,  and  made  a  quiet  search  for 
minerals.  Lands  were  accepted  or  rejected  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  company's  offi- 
cials. That  iron  ore  in  quantity  was  found  is 
certain  by  the  preparations  being  made  for  its 
extraction. 

The  company  will  have  fifty  or  more  of  its 
own  dwellings  completed  and  occupied  before 
building  operations  by  outside  parties  will  be 
coi.imcnced  either  in  the  business  or  residence 
districts  of  Gwinn.  From  present  indications 
all  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first  of 
the  year.  All  of  these  houses  will  be  provided 
with  water  and  sewerage  connections. 

The  town  will  have  many  attractive  features. 
T'u-  streets  are  wide.  The  principal  streets 
will  have  a  sixteen-foot  drive  way  on  either 
side  of  a  center  grass  plot,  which,  if  the  time 
ever  conies  when  a  street  car  line  is  extended 
f)  the  range,  will  probably  be  used  for  the 
street  railway.  The  trees  will  be  left  standing 
wherever  possible,  so  that  there  will  be  sev- 
eral natural  parks  in  and  near  the  town.  The 
underbrush  has  been  cut  away  from  the  streets 
and  building  lots,  but  most  of  the  better  trees 
are  left  standing.  Along  the  river  front  there 
are  many  line  elms,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
town  site  there  are  birch,  norway  and  jack 
pines,  cedars  and  other  varieties  of  timber. 

The  plans  for  the  town  site  were  carefully 
considered  by  the  officials  and  engineers,  and 
the  two  most  attractive  and  convenient  areas 
have  been  designated  for  the  principal  resi- 
dence district  and  the  main  business  blocks 
and  public  buildings.  The  residences  will  face 
the  east  branch  of  the  Kscanaba  river.  There 
are  many  natural  parks  in  the  town  site  but 
none  will  perhaps  be  more  attractive  than  one 
near  where  the  Marquette  &  Southeastern 
Railway  Company  is  to  erect  its  new  passen- 
ger station. 

GARDEN     SPOT     OF     MICHIGAN. 

The  upper  peninsula  is  the  garden  spot  of 
Michigan. 

But  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  and  the  la- 
borers are  few: 

The  editor  of  an  aggressive  agricultural  pa- 
per has  been  making  a  trip  through  northern 
Michigan.  He  has  seen  the  riches  with  which 
nature  has  so  liberally  endowed  the  soil,  and 
he  has  also  seen  the  vast  acreage  as  yet  un- 
touched by  the  plowman. 

His  observations  call  for  serious  thought 
on  the  part  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  the  penin- 
sula. He  says  our  greatest  need  is  progressive 
settlers.'  Very  well;  how  shall  we  get  them? 

It  is  known  that  thousands  of  settlers,  men 
of  the  right  stuff,  pass  by  annually,  giving  to 
northern  Michigan  little  if  any  thought. 

West  and  north  they  go,  eyes  lifted  too 
high  to  see  the  agricultural  wealth  at  their 
very  feet. 

Surely  this  condition  should  appeal  to  those 
of  us  who  sat.  idly  by  last  spring  and  allowed 
the  proposed  immigration  bill  to  come  to  an 
early  legislative  death. 

Why,  we  ask,  do  not  more  high  grade  set- 
r>me  to  northern  Michigan. 

Simply    because    no    effort    is    made    to    get 

them. 

Michigan,  amid  its  surrounding  states,  sits 
like  the  store-keeper  who  does  not  believe  in 
advertising,  and  who  is  convinced  that  electric 
in  his  store  window  are  a  useless  ex- 
travagance. 

So  Michigan  sits  idly  by  watching  with  com- 
plaining air  the  procession  of  desirable  new- 
comers into  the  states  which  bid  them  wel- 
come. 

Minnesota  spent  five  thousand  dollars  in  the 
first  year  of  its  successful  campaign  for  set- 
tlers, and  the  auditor  of  the  state  says  that 
the  sale  of  state  lands  was  increased  during 
those  first  twelve  months  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  a  half  million  dollars. 

Here  is  material  for  deep  thought  on  the 
part  of  every  Michigan  legislator,  for  herein 
iics  the  opportunity  to  turn  into  profitabli 
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farms  the  idle  acres  throughout  the  state,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  straits. 

If,  as  has  been  feebly  suggested,  the  private 
land  owners  benefit  in  their  farm  sales  by  i 
the  advertising  proposed  to  be  done  by  the 
state  they  should  be  made  welcome  to  the 
benefit,  for  they  make  but  the  one  profit  in 
fheir  sale,  while  every  year  thereafter  Michi- 
gan makes  money  from  the  new  taxpayer  and 
producer. 

I  lore    is    splendid    food    for    thought. — Satilt 
Ste.  Marie   News. 


BOSTON-CHICAGO    BY    TROLLEY. 

There  may  a  mere  trifle  of  discomfort  in  a 
I..">oo  mile  trolley  trip  from  Boston  to  .Chicago, 
but  a  I'.oslon  man  who  actually  made  the  trip  and 
who  collected  statistics  which  ought  to  qualify 
him  for  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics, 
found  that  there  was  no  end  of  pleasure  to  the 
discomfort  was  not  intolerable,  and  the  time 
consumed  was  not  excessive, 
venture.  The  cost  was  not  great.  The  per- 

The  Boston  man  wanted  to  travel,  but  did  not 
care  to  go  by  railroads.  He  desired  to  sec  some- 
thing of  his  country  en  route.  He  knew  that  if 
he  should  hoard  a  train  in  a  Boston  terminal  he'd 
reach  Chicago  very  quickly  and  without  any  great 
outlay  of  money.  But  he  was  aware  also  that  he 
would  be  whizzed  along  through  many  backyards 
and  that  all  he  would  be  able  to  say  of  the  jour- 
ney would  be  that  he  had  taken  it. 

He'd  sec  none  of  his  friend  en  route.  He'd  get 
little  or  HOIK:  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  the  j 
route  fs  really  full.  The  trip  would  not  be  of  any 
great  cducaii  >nal  value  to  him,  and  he  doubted 
if  he  would  get  his  regular  share  of  ozone.  He 
couldn't  afford  an  automobile,  he  wasn't  as  strong 
as  he  might  have  been  on  the  hoof  and  elimina- 
tion put  the  trolley  in  his  way. 

He  reported  back  that  he  had  had  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  vacations  of  his  life.  He  did  not 
lack  companionship.  He  saw  Niagara,  and 'he 
looked  on  all  the  beauty  of  the  middle  Western 
country.  He  dropped  in  on  all  the  friends  whom 
he  cared  to  see.  If  there  chanced  to  be  a  good 
attraction  at  any  of  the  theaters  in  the  cities 
through  winch  he  pa-sed  he  toted  out  his  dress 
suit  from  his  >uit  case  and  was  among  the  well 
dressed. 

He  .-aw  city  and  country,  mountains  and  prairie, 
i   finally  he  reached  Chicago,  ten  days  after  j 
.1  left  the  Huh.  he  was  able  to  speak"  intelli- 
<1   at  length  of  the  lands  which  he  had 
skirted,    he    had    a    good    conception    of    the    re- 
sources of  his  country  and  he  had  a  greater  faith 
than   ever   in   the  merits   of  that  great  person   the 
idividual. 

He  boarded  a  trolley   car  one  morning  in   BOS- 
MI  excellent  car,  fast,  roomy  and  clean,  but  not 
a  bii  better  than  many  others  on  which  he  rode  in 
next  few  days.    His  baggage  was  in  a  strong 
suit     case.       It    consisted    of    a    dress    suit,    two 
changes   of   underwear,    a    few    shirts,   a    raincoat, 
toilet    articles   and   a    few   books. 

The    total    weight    of   the    impedimenta    was 

:    -10  pounds.'    It  felt  40  pounds  plus  a  ton 

before  he  arrived  at  Chicago.     He  learned 

the    lesson    that    all    experienced    travelers    try    to 

impress   on    their   novice    friends;   take  the   mini1 

ilium  of  baggage:   it   is  easy  to  buy  things  on  the 

way    and     probably    you    can     worry    along    very 

Ttably    without    some    of    the    many    things 

which    \ou   always   deemed   essential. 

From  Boston  to  Tarrytown,  X.  Y.,  there  i-  an 
unbroken  trolley  line,  save  for  a  few  feet  at  the 
Stamford  bridge.  The  Boston  man  found  the 
weather  delight  nil.  He  even  says  that  the  whirr 
of  the  electric  cars  made  him  drowsy  at  limes. 
A  line  i>a;iaii:ora  of  scenery  moved  gently  by  him. 
unfolding  as  if  somebody  were  unrolling  all  for 
his  beiielil  a  most  wonderful  curtain. 

In  New  York  he  had  two  days  of  calling  on 
friend-,  attending  the  theatres  and  seeing  the 
things  which  every  visitor  to  New  York  wishes 
to  see. 

from  Tarrytown  across  New  York  State  it   was 
of  leaving  the  interurbans  for  the  railroad. 

b-ii-k  to  the  trollev  pnd  keeping  the 

ill   times.      Mr.    Bostonian   spent   a   day   in 


a  side  trip  to  Niagara  and  in  inspecting  the 
sights  there. 

At  Westfield,  Pa.,  he  came  on  one  of  the  finest 
and  longest  stretches  of  trolley  line  in  the  coun- 
try. From  Westfield  to  the  place  which  James 
Jeffrey  Roche  fixed  as  the  abode  of  the  soulful 
soul  who  pronounced  v-a-s-e  "vawz,"  that  is,  from 
Westfield  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  the  traveler  had 
one  of  the  finest  stretches  of  the  whole  ride. 

Among  the  places  he  came  to  know  far  better 
than  if  he  had  gone  through  in  a  steam  car  were 
F.rie,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor  and  Battle 
Creek. 

From  F.rie  the  road  runs  through  the  old  Dutch 
country  of  Pennsylvania.  There  was  a  suggestion 
continually  of  the  Dutchland  depicted  by  many 
famous  artists  and  noticed  even  by  the  most 
hurried  of  travelers.  Everything  was  straight, 
hard  toned,  clean  and  orderly.  Everything  looked 
rigidly  respectable  and  honest. 

In  Ohio  the  traveler  found  the  ideal  trolley 
country.  Electric  traction  has  been  developed  in 
that  State  to  a  far  higher  point  than  in  any  of  the 
Eastern  States.  There  are  high  speed  cars,  inter- 
urban  lines  and  fine  rolling  stock  which  open 
the  eyes  of  every  Massachusetts  man  who  goes 
that  way.  There  is  a  web  of  steel  across  the 
whole  State. 

From  Cleveland  to  Toledo  turned  out  to  be  by 
far  the  best  stage  of  all  the  journey.  It  is  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  125  miles.  The  cars  tun- 
nelled the  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  about  35 
miles  an  hour.  The  country  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  wide  awake  traveler,  and  there 
is  everything  to  make  him  forget  that  he  is  going 
along  on  a  mere  trolley.  The  cars  are  splendidly 
equipped,  have  toilet  accommodations  and  ice 
water,  and  are  not  to  be  surpassed  ,by  the  finest 
of  the  large  day  coaches  of  the  best  steam  lines 
of  the  country. 

From  Toledo  to  Detroit  the  traveler  went 
whizzing  along  in  a  Sabbath  quiet  through  a 
country  almost  Xew  Englanc.squc  in  its  appear- 
ance. From  Detroit  to  Kalamazoo  is  a  country 
of  high  grass  and  tall  timber,  cool  white  farm- 
houses and  drab  colored  villages.  Ann  Arbor 
was  distinct!--  worth  while,  with  its  University  of 
Michigan  and  its  alert  students. 

From  Boston  to  Chicago  he  covered  1,407  miles 
— 1,055  miles  by  electric  traction,  438  miles  by 
steam  car,  two  miles  by.  stage  coach  and  two  miles 
on  foot.  To  cover  this  distance  required  sixty- 
tight  changes  of  cars — fifty-eight  trolley  and  ten 
steam—for  which  he  had  to  go  pocket  dipping 
just  eighty  times. 

The  cost  statistics  are  as  follows:  Trolley  fare, 
$i:i.:i<J;  railway  fare,  $9.80;  stage  coach.  25c; 
lodgings.  $17;  food,  $9;  amusements,  theaters, 
fairs,  etc.,  $ii :  souvenirs,  post  cards,  etc..  $:.'.. Ml; 
guides,  inaiis.  books  and  magazines,  $5;  kodak 
films  $:;.<;(>;  total  $68.54. 


WILL  CUT  25,000,000  FEET. 

Calumet  logging  contractors  will  cut  about 
25,000,000  feet  of  timber  during  the  coming  fall 
and  winter.  This  is  the  estimate  made  by  one 
of  the  Calumet  contractors  a'nd.  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  All  of  this  cut  will  practically 
be  used  \ty  the  mines  in  the  copper  country, 
the  cut  for  saw  mills  swelling-  the  total  con- 
siderably. Logging  operations  are  already  un- 
der way  in  some  parts  of  the  copper  country. 

J.  S.  Morrison,  of  Laurinm,  it  is  estimated, 
will  get  out  fully  10,000,000  feet  during  the 
coming  season.  Mitch  of  this  will  be  used  by 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  \\hile 
other  mines  will  likewise  get  a  portion  of  his 
em.  Mr.  Morrison  has  camps  in  various  parts 
of  the  copper  country. 

George  jacka  take?  second  position  in  the 
amount  of  timber  cut  during  the  season,  and 
will  total  about  r>,000,000  feet  for  the  season. 
Almost  all  of  his  timber  is  used  by  the  Calu- 
met i\-  Hecla  Company.  lie  has  camps  at  Nis- 
sula  and  other  parts  of  the  copper  country. 

George  Hall,  of  Wolverine,  and  B.  Quello 
\\  II  probably  stand  next  in  the  list  and  follow- 
ing them  will  come  a  number  of  smaller  con- 
tractors who  will  get  out  timber  running  from 
about  1.000,000  down  to  a  few  thousand  feet, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  men  worked. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Detroit. 

BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Larned  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  163  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventorv  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit.  


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles ;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured: 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  .shire  st.,  Boston. 


Agents  Wanted. 


A  GOOD  subscription  agent  wanted  in  every  town 
in  Michigan  for  the  State  Review.  Liberal 
commission..  State  Review.  1406  Majestic 
bldg..  Detroit 


Real  Estate. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  -On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  ll/2  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  of  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


A.  \V.  Decker,  of  West  Branch,  has 
branched  out  in  the  lumbering  business  for 
himself.  In  about  four  weeks  he  will  have 
finished  his  work  for  the  Michigan  Cedar  Co., 
with  which  concern  he  has  been  connected 
for  several  years.  A  recent  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  timbered  land  was  made  by  Mr. 
Decker,  on  which  he  has  already  begun  opera- 
lions.  The  tr;1.  vc  miles  west  of  Fred- 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system  ot 
forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers :  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit,  Vice-President,  C.  S.  Udell, 
Grand  Rapids;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hub  bell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;'  L.  L.  Hub- 
bard,  Houghton;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Mrs.  J.  C,  Sharp,  Jackson;  C.  D.  Lawton,  Lawton. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission— Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SAG- 
INAW TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY, 
NOV.  12  AND  13. 


The    Program 


Following  is  the  program  for  the  third  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, and  conference  of  the  forestry  of- 
ficials of  the  Great  Lakes  states  to  be  held 
at  Saginaw,  November  12  and  13.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  forestry  association  will  be  held 
at  the  City  Hall. 

Tuesday,  November  12,  9  a.  m. 

Welcoming  address  by  Mayor  of  Saginaw, 
response  by  T.  A.  Green,  Ontonagon. 

Annual  Message — John  H.  Bissell,  president. 
dent. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Steps  of  Forestry  Agitation  in  Michigan, 
Charles  W.  Garfield. 

The  Present  Status  in  Michigan,  Prof. 
Filibert  Roth,  U.  of  AI. 

Forestry  in  Michigan  Politics,  Samuel 
Lemon. 

Taxation  and  Our  Forests:  a.  Method  of 
Assessment;  b.  Establishment  of  Maximum 
Tax  Rate;  c.  Regular  or  Special  Tax;  d.  De- 
fining use  of  Tax  on  Forest  Lands;  e.  The 
Harvest  or  Income  Tax. 

This  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  B.  E. 
Fernow,  University  of  Toronto,  who  will  be 
followed  by  Messrs.  Mershon,  Loud,  Town- 
send,  Hill,  Hubbell,  Ward,  and  others  from 
Michigan,  and  the  delegates  from  our  sister 
states. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  O'clock. 

Official  reports  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  standing  committees. 

Fire  Protection  and  Our  Forests:  a.  The 
Enormous  Losses  by  Fire,  T.  B.  Wyman;  b. 
Compelling  Lumbermen  to  Clea"n  up  After 
Lumbering,  Edward  Griffith,  state  forester, 
Wisconsin;  c.  Minnesota's  Warden  System, 
Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  state  forest  warden, 
Minnesota;  d.  New  York's  Fire  Protection, 
Col.  Fox,  New  York;  e.  The  Canadian  Plan, 
Hon.  Arthur  Hill;  f.  Michigan's  Way,  W.  H. 
Rose. 

Our  State  Tax  Lands,  Prof.  Roth:  a.  The 
Advertising  Business;  b.  Responsibility  to 
Original  Owner;  c.  How  Expensive  Should 
be  the  State  Forests;  d.  Segregation  of  Forest 
and  Farm  Lands;  e.  Effect  of  a  Minimum  Es- 
tablished Price. 

The  above  discussion  will  be  general  and 
people  interested  are  expected  to  come  pre- 
pared to  "speak  in  the  meeting." 

Evening   Session,  8  O'clock. 

Short  Stories  of  the  Woods. 

Story  of  Forestry,  Overtoil  W.  Price,  United 
States  government. 

The  Jack  Pine  Plains  and  How  Oak  and 
Poplar  Come  to  Follow  Pine,  Prof.  Roth. 

Fire   Stories,   Gen.    C.   C.   Andrews. 

The  Story  of  the  Rings,  Prof.  Walter  Mul- 
ford,  U.  of  M. 

Stories  of  Cheap   Graft  in  Forest  Lands,  A. 


L.   Palmer,  commission  of  inquiry. 
Forest  Sentiment,  C.  S.  Udell. 

Wednesday,  September  13,  9  a.  m. 

Economies  in  Modern  Logging,  Walter  C. 
Winchester,  Wm.  H.  White,  W.  B.  Mershon 
and  R.  Hanson. 

Insect  Enemies  in  the  Woods,  Prof.  Pettit, 
Michigan  Agricultural  College:  a.  Result  of 
Depredations;  b.  Natural  History  and  Meth- 
ods of  Protection. 

What  Can.Forestry  do  for  Michigan  in  the 
Immediate  Future,  In:  a.  Saving  the  Rem- 
nant of  Original  Stands;  b.  Protecting  and 
Utilizing  the  Second  Growth,  Dr.  Beal,  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College. 

Election  of  officers.     Report  of  committees. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  O'clock. 

The  Farm  Woodlot,  Prof.  Frederick  Baker, 
Michigan  Agricultural  Colege.  Discussions 
by  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Cook,  Dr.  Beal  and  Mr. 
Lawton. 

Some  of  the  Difficulties  in  Forestry,  B.  Wolf. 

When  is  Land  Better  Suited  to  Forestry 
than  Agriculture,  Prof.  Smith,  state  experi- 
ment station.  Discussions  by  Dr.  Fernow, 
Prof.  Griffith,  Mr.  Mershon,  H.  N.  Loud,  Mr. 
Hawks,  etc. 

Should  the  State  Aid  in  Present  Cheap  Land 
Speculation  Under  Pretext  of  Development. 
Carl  E.  Schmidt. 

Forestry  and  Education,  Prof.  D.  B.  Waldo. 
Kalamazoo  Normal  School. 

Adjournment. 

Evening    Conference,    November    13,    at    East 
Saginaw   Club. 

Seven  p.  m.  Conference  of  lake  states,  for- 
est officials  and  professionals. 

Suggested  points  for  consideration  (others 
may  be  added  by  any  member) : 

Where  Shall  the  Emphasis  be  Placed — Upon 
State  or  Private  Forestry? 

Statute  Changes  Needed  to  Successfully  In- 
augurate Private  Forestry. 

Is  the  Great  Trouble  in  Tax  Rate  or  Assess- 
ment? 

What  Shall  be  our  Plan— Ground  Tax, 
Harvest  Tax  or  Income  Tax? 

Plan  of  Assessment. 

How   Regulate   Tax   Rate. 

Should  Law  Designate  Use  of  Taxes  on 
Forest  Lands? 

What  About   Exemptions? 

How  Can  We  Prevent  Fraud  Under  Any 
Form  of  Forest  Taxation? 

Fire    Warden   or   Patrol— Which?     What   is 
Reasonable    Expense   Per  Acre? 
A.Ls-tfliusFormgkzfi   shrd  hrdlu  hrdlu  hrcll   m 

How  Strict  Shall  Fire  Laws  Be  With  Re- 
gard to  Carelessness  and  Penalties? 

Obligating  Burning  of  Brush. 

Policy  of  a  Minimum  Price  Upon  State 
Lands. 

Policy   of   Scattered   State   Forests. 

Shall  State  Lands  Bear  Their  Proportion  of 
Expense  of  Local  Government? 

Best  Form  of  State   Forest  Administration. 

How  Shall  State  Stimulate  Private  Invest- 
ments in  Growing  Forests? 

A    State    Farm   Forester. 

Shall  the  State  Educate  Expert  Foresters 
to  Enter  its  Employ? 

Forestry  at  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Delegates  will  please  come  prepared  to 
thoroughly  discuss  these  topics  in  the  interest 
of  uniform  methods  and  laws. 

From  present  indications  there  will  be  a 
very  large  attendance  at  the  convention. 


WOMEN'S   CLUBS   AND   FORESTRY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Miss  Martha  Bald- 
win presented  the  report  of  the  forestry  com- 
mittee, as  follows: 

Again  your  committee  has  sent  out  its  plea 
to  the  clubs  for  help  to  save  our  forests. 
Of  the  184  clubs  addressed  70  have  responded 
and  -18  have  in  some  way  helped  on  the 
cause.  We  urged  the  passage  of  forestry 
laws  by  our  legislature,  working  when  and 
where  we  could,  through  the  home  clubs. 
Three  bills  were  passed  and  we  are  told  we 
helped.  It  is  so  fine  to  say  when  a  wrong  is 
righted,  "I  helped."  But  not  being  citizens 
(in  a  legal  sense)  we  had  to  go  the  long  way 
around  and  demonstrate  once  more  that  old 
proposition  that  we  have  been  going  over 
again  and  again  ever  since  our  school  days — • 
that  the  sum  of  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is 
greater  than  the  third  side.  Samantha  says, 
"How  much  easier  to  lay  a  piece  of  paper 
on  a  pole." 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  and  \vc  have 
none  too  much  time  in  which  to  bring  these 
things  to  the  notice  of  the  people  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature.  What 
do  we  want?  We  want  a  law  that  will  allow 
the  sale  of  state  lands,  good  for  agriculture, 
at  a  fair  price,  and  prevent  the  sale  of  land 
not  fit  for  such  use  at  a  price  below  its  value 
for  forestry  purposes.  This  policy  has  during- 
the  past  five  years  brought  to  the  state  a 
loss  of  from  five  to  six  million  dollars.  We 
want  the  state  to  reforest  these  lands,  for 
the  even  flow  of  our  streams,  for  our  wood 
working  industries,  for  our  fuel  supply,  for 
the  availability  of  our  harbors,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  our  state. 

We  want  the  state  to  spend  on  reforestra- 
tion  the  money  it  now  wastes  in  advertising 
tax  lands.  We  want  better  protection  for  our 
growing  forests,  and  for  our  native  shrubs 
and  plants. 

We  ask  you,  too,  to  work  with  your,  con- 
gressman for  the  Appalachian  forest  reserve 
bill  which  will  no  doubt  come  up  at  the  jlrst 
of  the  coming  session  of  congress,  and  which 
now  means  so  much  to  the  eastern  section 
of  our  country. 

Listen  to  the  moan  of  our  forest;  every 
wind  bears  to  us  the  cry  for  help.  Hear  the 
sobs  of  the  pines  as  they  call  us  to  save  them. 
The  maple  flings  forth  its  royal  red  banners 
and  beckons  us  to  its  rescue.  Go?  Of  course 
we  will,  800,000,  strong,  for  we  are  club  women 
not  for  name  or  fame,  but  for  the  good  that 
we  can  do. 

MISS  M.  BALDWIN,  Birmingham. 

Chairman. 

MRS.  J.  T.  GILLISPIE,  Traverse  City. 
MRS.  P.  A.  WILLSEY,  Caro. 
MRS.  M.  H.  JONES,  St.  Johns. 

DONATES   FOREST   RESERVE. 

Arrangrtnents  are  making  to  have  along  the 
hanks  of  the  famous  Brule  river  in  Wisconsin 
one  of  the  finest  state  parks  that  is  in  exist- 
ence in  the  country.  The  Nebagamon  Lum- 
ber Company  has  just  turned  over  to  the  state 
forestry  commission  4,7GO  acres  of  land  to  be 
used  for  park  purposes  and  State  Forester  E. 
M.  Griffith  has  quite  an  elaborate  plan  laid  out 
for  the  work  that  will  be  done  to  make  a 
forest  reserve  of  the  place. 

The  plan  is  to  have  a  park  a  mile  wide  on 
either  side  of  the  famous  stream  extending 
from  the  headwaters  at  Solon  Springs  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  where  it  flows  into  Lake 
Superior.  There  are  certain  spots  where  it 
will  be  impossible  to  secure  land  for  the  park, 
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but  the  owners  of  such  property  have  agreed 
to  co-operate  with  the  state  in  the  work.  H. 
Clay  Pierce,  the  St.  Louis  magnate,  owns 
]  1,000  acres  near  the  headwaters,  and  he  has 
there  one  of  the  finest  game  preserves  in  the 
entire  country.  While  he  will  not  turn  this 
land  over  to  the  state  it  will  be  in  effect  a 
part  of  the  great  park. 

.Much  of  the  land  is  being  transferred  to  the 
state  free  of  charge  with  the  condition  that 
if  it  is  used  for  any  other  than  park  purposes 
it  shall  revert  to  the  owner.  In  some  cases 
the  state  is  buying  outright  and  will  have  such 
ciintrol  in  all  cases  as  long  as  it  is  used  for 
a  forest  reserve  and  park  only. 

State  Forester  Griffith  intends  to  have  the 
woods  underbrushed  and  fixed  so  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  fire.  The  state  commis- 
sion will  allow  people,  upon  payment  of  a 
nominal  rent  for  the  land,  to  build  cottages 
along  the  stream  under  certain  conditions. 

The  stream  has  been  famous  for  years. 
G rover  Cleveland  and  Gen.  Bragg  fished  it 
together  and  helped  to  add  to  its  fame.  People 
from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis  have  clubhouses  there  now  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  numerous  cottages  and  resorts  of 
head  of  the  lakes  people.  The  river  contains 
untold  water  power  in  the  rapids  and  falls, 
but  the  state  legislature  has  prohibited  for- 
ever the  building  of  any  dams  there. 

"The  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Forestry 
created  by  the  last  legislature  of  Michigan  is 
the  most  important  step  yet  taken  by  Michi- 
gan in  the  direction  of  making  a  provision  for 
future  timber  supplies,"  says  Prof.  Filibert 
Roth.  "For  years  the  controversy  has  been 
going  on,  and  the  only  answer  made  to  the 
clamor  for  forestry  was:  'Well,  our  lands 
are  all  farm  lands,  they  will  be  settled  and 
this  matter  will  then  adjust  itself,'  or,  'There 
is  no  use  of  any  policy  and  of  any  modifica- 
tion of  laws;  this  is  merely  the  cry  of  a  few 
forestry  cranks.'  In  this  way  every  legislator 
heard  two  sides  and  in  every  case  mere  asser- 
tion. It  is  the  duty  of  this  new  commission  to 
act  as  court,  hear  all  sides,  hear  the  evidence, 
weigh  it,  report  it  and  name  the  remedy.  In 
other  words  it  is  to  decide: 

"Do  we  need  forestry  in  our  state? 

"Have  we  the  lands  and   the  conditions? 

"Is  there  any  obstacle  to  forestry  now? 

"How   can   we   get   forestry? 

"Should  it  be  left  to  private   effort,  or 

"Should  the  state  go  ahead  in  the  good  ex- 
ample? 

"It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  commission 
will  make  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  en- 
tire situation,  and  also  that  it  will  not  mince 
matters  when  it  comes  to  report.  Let  it  be 
a  statement  of  the  Rooseveltian  type,  clear 
and  strong  so  that  our  people  may  know  what 
there  is  to  the  question,  and  let  the  recom- 
mendations be  well  based,  but  sufficiently 
broad  to  lead  to  a  remedy  in  keeping  with 
the  trouble.  And  t''en,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  people  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
evince  their  interest  and  assert  their  rights 
in  the  property  of  the  state  and  the  lands 
which  need  public  attention. 

"The  creation  of  this  commission  means  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Michigan.  It  means 
a  departure  from  our  former  methods  and  a 
consideration  of  a  policy  concerning  lands  and 
forests,  which  policy  will  affect  the  economic 
development  and  the  welfare  of  our  state  for 
centuries  to  come." 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

In  1905  Dr.  Jentsch,  one  of  the  great  for- 
esters and  authorities  on  forestry  matters  of 
Europe,  made  an  extended  visit  to  the  United 
States.  In  writing  of  his  trip  he  gives  praise 
to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  American 
woodworker;  describes  very  intelligently  our 
present  forest  conditions;  points  out  clearly 
how  utterly  deficient  are  all  our  present  ef- 
forts to  forestall  a  general  timber  and'  wood 
famine,  the  first  pangs  of  which  are  felt  to- 


Virgin  Spruce  with  Dense   Balsam  Reproduction  on  Mount 

Jackson,  New  Hampshire   (courtesy  Forestry  and 

Irrigation). 


day  when  we  pay  $15  and  more  per  1,000 
feet  for  lumber  that  was  practically  cull  a 
few  years  ago. 

In  summing  up  the  situation  he  emphasizes 
the  fact  and  seems  astonished  that  our  states 
should  prefer  to  raise  their  income  from 
simple  taxation  when  right  in  the  matter  of  for- 
estry there  is  such  a  fine  chance  for  many 
states  to  make  a  large  part  of  their  income 
by  an  intelligent  use  of  what  is  today  prac- 
tically waste  land. 

In  discussing  the  fact  that  there  is  today 
practically  nothing  done  by  state,  county  or 
town,  to  work  for  a  sustained  home-supply 
of  timber,  he  tries  to  give  some  reason  for 
this  apparent  anomaly,  where  an  immensely 
practical  people  utterly  forget  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  healthy  and  properly  balanced 
development,  by  ignoring  one  of  the  most 
important  resources.  In  doing  so  he  cites  the 
poverty  of  state,  county  and  town,  as  one  of 
the  reasons.  Then  he  states  that  he  fears 
that  much  of  this  error  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  real  home  feeling,  lack  of  settled  condi- 
tions, lack  of  a  state  patriotism.  That  since 
the  American  rarely  dies  where  he  is  reared, 
he  lacks  a  real  love  for  the  locality  in  which 
he  lives,  and  is  not  willing  to  build  up  where 
he  may  remain  only  for  a  few  years. 

That  he  is  mistaken,  that  the  American  in 
Michigan  has  a  very  strong  state  patriotism 
and  even  county  patriotism  is  beyond  question, 
and  is  easily  proven  by  the  fact  that  our 
citizens  will  endure  tax  rates  that  are  truly 
enormous,  and  still  are  ever  ready  to  stand 
for  home  rule  in  a  county  where  all  govern- 
ment is  really  home  rule.  But  it  is  interesting, 
nevertheless,  to  note  how  a  truly  broad- 
gauged  man  and  a  man  of  great  experience,  is 
affected  and  impressed  by  our  present  in- 
difference in  the  matter  of  caring  for  our 
woods  and  utilizing  our  forest  and  waste 
lands;  and  also,  how  clearly  the  timber  famine 
nrospcct  looms  up  before  a  man  of  impartial 
nidgment  and  of  clear  insight  into  the  timber 
business  even  on  a  very  limited  survey  of  our 
situation. 

FILIBERT   ROTH. 


2,000,000  FOR  TIMBER  LANDS. 

A  Grand  Rapids  real  estate  dealer  says:  "I 
believe  that  there  has  been  at  least  $2,000,000 
sent  out  of  Grand  Rapids  within  the  past  few 
weeks  by  local  financiers  to  invest  in  timber 
lands  in  the  south  and  west.  A  great  deal  of 
money  is  now  going  out  of  this  city  to  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  Timber  is  king.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  wealth  to  be  made  from  tim- 
ber is  with  us  daily  and  the  present  generation 
is  going  far  from  home  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  predecessors  in  the  matter  of 
investment. 

"I  could  name  a  dozen  of  the  big  men  of 
the  town  who  are  incorporators  of  timber 
companies  organized  to  do  business  in  the 
southern  and  western  states.  And  that  is  not 
all.  Not  only  have  these  men  put  up  their 
own  big  wads  on  timber,  but  they  have  organ- 
ized companies  to  get  in  the  small  investors, 
the  men  with  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  to  put  up. 
They  promise  big  returns,  and  it  is  safe  that 
the  investors  will  get  them,  but  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  returns  from  timber.  A  decade 
means  very  little  in  a  timber  investment." 


BIG   LUMBER   COMPANY. 

The  Yellow  Fir  Lumber  Company  has  been 
organized  at  Grand  Rapids  with  a  capital  of 
$1,600,000.  The  corporation  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  ever  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  state.  At  the  election  of  officers 
the  following  were  chosen  directors:  W.  H. 
White,  James  A.  White  and  Thomas  White, 
of  Boyne  City;  Amos  Musselman,  Grand  Rap- 
ids; J.  T.  Wylie,  Saginaw,  and  Salmer  Curtis, 
Petoskey. 

The  stockholders  are  W.  H.  White,  J.  A. 
White,  Thomas  White,  Boyne  City;  G.  M. 
Burr,  Manistee;  E.  G.  Rust,  of  Elk  Rapids; 
Salmer  Curtis,  Petoskey;  Amos  Musselman, 
J.  T.  Wylie,  C.  J.  T.  Voight,  Grand  Rapids; 
W.  D.  Young,  Bay  City;  W.  O.  King,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  F.  S.  Knowles,  of  Boyne  City. 

The  company  has  acquired  title  to  a  large 
tract  of  yellow  fir  in  Oregon  and  expects  to 
purchase  more  land  soon.  No  operating  plans 
have  yet  been  formed. 
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The  beauties  of  the  forest  were  brought 
both  in  program  and  surroundings  to  the 
Mnskegon  Women's  Club  at  its  first  meeting 
this  fall.  Miss  Martha  Baldwin,  of  Binning 
ham.  chairman  of  the  forestry  committee  of 
the  .Michigan  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  was  the  speaker.  In  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion, which  was  forestry  day,  the  clubhouse 
\\as  decked  with  treasures  of  the  woods. 

All  of  the  main  rooms  of  the  buildings,  the 
tearoom,  where  tea  was  dispensed  later  in 
the  afternoon,  the  reception  room,  and  the 
auditorium  stage,  were  massed  with  vividly 
colored  autumn  boughs,  grasses  of  all  lines. 
and  ferns  with  curling  leaves  of  golden  brown. 

Miss    Baldwin'--   address   was  as  follows: 

You  remember  the  old  song,  "Uncle  Sam 
is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm."  No 
doubt  this  is  true,  but  under  the  present  land 
laws  millions  of  acres  have  been  taken  by 
speculators.  The  desert  land  law  gives  them 
a  chance  to  take  land  without  residence  or 
cultivation.  Some  one  has  compared  this 
state  of  things  to  Frank  Stockton's  story, 
"The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,  Which?"  Uncle 
Sam  stands  at  the  door  of  his  possessions, 
his  foot  on  the  threshold,  his  hand  on  the 
latch,  saying,  "The  Speculator,  or  the  Home- 
maker,  which?"  The  bill  that  restored  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  to  the  Irish  people 
and  our  National  Irrigation  bill  which  aims 
to  give  homes  to  our  people  are  two  great 
acts,  both  dealing  with  the-  same  problem. 
But  we  may  well  look  with  envy  on  Ireland 
for  the  burden  she  is  slipping  off  her  should- 
ers, while  the  American  people  are  taking 
on  their's. 

No  nation  can  have  a  more  devoted  people 
than  those  who  own  their  own  homes.  li 
has  been  truly  said  that  no  people  ever  went 
to  war  in  defense  of  the  boarding  house. 
Some  day  the  full  story  of  our  immense  land 
steals  and  timber  steals  may  be  told.  It  will 
never  be  a  story  told  with  pride.  In  the 
train  of  land  monopoly  all  sorts  of  evils  have 
always  followed. 

The  time  was  when  the  very  name  Michi- 
gan suggested  trees  and  forest  beauty,  but 
the  thought  of  the  value  of  logs  and  lumber 
carried  with  it  most  power  and  with  it  the 
destruction  of  our  greatest  source  of  wealth. 

In  many  Michigan  cities  fine  mansions  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds  are  pointed  out 
as  the  property  of  men  who  made  their  for- 
tune in  the  lumber  woods.  Yes.  but  close 
your  eyes  and  see  thousands  of  acres  of  tree- 
less wastes,  acres  from  which  not  only  the 
valuable  trees  ha\c  been  taken,  but  where 
the  young  growth  has  been  destroyed  and 
left  to  the  ravages  of  fire  and  stock.  Legiti- 
mate business  is  one  thing,  greed  another, 
and  in  his  greed  the  lumberman  has  left  his 
mark  on  section  after  section  of  our  fair 
land.  This  state  of  things,  after  years  of 
laln.r  with  our  astute  legislators,  led  to  the 
establishment  in  1S99  of  a  State  Forest y  Coin 
mission  with  a  grant  of  57,000  acres  of  land 
,in  Roscommnn  and  Crawford  counties, 
nucleus  for  a  forestry  reserve  around  the 
-.nircr-  of  the  rivers  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
Through  this  commission  chairs  of  fore-try 
were  r-talilished  at  the  l"ni\  cr-il y  of  Michigan 
and  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and 
these  schools  arc  doing  line  work  in  sending 
out  young  men  who  know  the  needs  of  forest 
ice.  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Minne- 
-ota  lead  in  the  care  of  their  forests,  and  they 
'i  conquered  in  a  measure,  the  fire 
and  the  thief. 

There  are  too  man}'  high  in  authority,  how- 
ever,  who   want    to  make  it  easy  to  steal   lands 
and    cut    timber.       It    is    estimated     that    two 
million    acres    of    land    are    going    to    specula- 
tor- every  month  -twenty-four  millions  in  ont 
President     Koo-evelt     in     his     Memphis 
<  h    said: 

mines,    oil    and    gas    fields,    and    iron 


mines  in  important  numbers  arc  already 
worked  out.  The  coal  and  oil  measures  which 
remain  are  passing  rapidly,  or  have  actually 
passed  into  the  possession  of  great  corpora- 
tions, who  acquire  ominous  power  through  an 
unchecked  control  of  these  prime  necessities 
of  modern  life;  a  control  without  supervision 
of  any  kind.  We  are  consuming  our  forests 
three  times  faster  than  they  are  being  repro- 
duced. 

"Some  of  the  richest  timber  lands  of  this 
continent  have  already  been  destroyed,  and 
not  replaced,  and  other  vast  areas  are  on  the 
verge  of  destruction.  Yet  forests,  unlike 
mines,  can  be  so  handled  as  to  yield  the  best 
results  of  use,  without  exhaustion,  just  like 
grain  fields. 

"Our  public  lands,  whose  highest  use  is  to 
supply  homes  for  our  people,  have  been  and 
are  still  being  taken  in  great  quantities  by 
large  private  owners,  to  whom  home-making 
is  at  the  very  best  but  a  secondary  motive 
subordinate  to.-the  ^desire  for  prpfit.  To  allow 
the  public  lands  to  be  worked  by  the  tenants 
of  rich  men  for  the  profit  of  the  landlords, 
instead  of  by  freeholders  for  the  livelihood 
of  their  wives  and  childreti,  is  little  less  than 
a  crime  against  our  people  and  our  institu- 
tions. 

"The  great  central  fact  of  the  public  land 
situation,  as  the  public  lands  commission  well 
said,  is  that  the  amount  of  public  land  pat- 
ented by  the  government  to  individuals  is 
•increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  new  homes.  It  is  clear  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  our  natural  resources  have  been 
and  are  still  being  abused,  that  continued 
abuse  will  destroy  them,  and  that  we  have 
at  last  reached  the  forks  of  the  road. 

"We  are  face  to  face  with  the  great  fact 
that  the  whole  future  of  the  nation  is  directly 
at  stake  in  the  momentous  decision  which  is 
forced  upon  us.  Shall  we  continue  the  waste 
and  destruction  of  our  natural  resources,  or 
shall  we  conserve  them?  There  is  no  other 
question  of  equal  gravity  now  before  the 
nation. 

"It  is  the  plain  duty  of  those  of  us  who  for 
the  moment  are  responsible  to  make  inven- 
tory of  the  natural  resources  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  to  forecast  as  well  as  we 
may  the  needs  of  the  sources,  and  so  to 
handle  the  great  sources  of  our  prosperity 
as  not  to  destroy  in  advance  all  hope  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  descendants. 

"As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  is  the  fundamental 
problem.  Unless  we  solve  that  problem  it 
will  avail  us  little  to  solve  all  others.  To  solve 
it.  the  whole  nation  must  undertake  the  task 
through  their  organizations  and  associations 
through  the  men  whom  they  have  made  spec- 
ially responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  ->  \ 
eral  states,  and  finally  through  congress  and 
the  executive.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  in- 
land waterways  commission  has  decided,  with 
my  full  approval,  to  call  a  conference  on  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  including, 
of  course,  the  streams,  to  meet  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  coming  winter.  This  confer- 
ence ought  to  be  among  the  most  important 
gatherings  in  our  history,  for  none  have  had 
a  more  vital  question  to  consider." 

\\  e    can    hell)    along    these    lines    even    as    (he 
in    of    Minnesota    helped    to    bring    about 
-teni    of   forest   fire   protection    under    the 
care   of   an   able   hand   of   forest   rangers.      This 
fire    proieciion    ha-    saved    to    the    state    thou- 
sands   yearly   and    has    placed    her   in    the    front 
rank    in    forestry   legislation.      .Man's    work   do 
you   say?      Who   placed    a   sex   on    work?      Xol 
nature.      She    .-ends    her   winds,   her   birds,   her 
to    carry    the    pollen,    and    the    seeds,    and 
and    plants    grow    together,    each    doing 
their  best.     Why  should  not  men   and  women 
work    together.      There    is    not    an    evil    in    our 
land    but    that    leads    to    the    home,   and    wise    i- 
'•Aomaii    who    sleps    forth    to    ward    off    its 
approach   rather  than   wait  until   it  has  gained 
a    foothold    there. 

This  gospel  of  forestry  teaches  unselfish- 
ness  :i-  one  who  plant-  for  himself  must  of 


necessity  plant  for  others,  and  for  future 
generations.  With  black  walnut  lumber  at 
$200  per  1,000  feet  and  cherry  at  $150,  what 
better  heritage  can  a  man  leave  his  children 
than  to  plant  these  today.  Mothers  teach 
your  children  to  venerate  a  tree.  If  he  breaks 
and  destroy  a  sapling  now,  he  will  not  vote 
right  in  the  years  to  come.  Our  home  sur- 
roundings must  he  beautiful  from  the  outside 
as  well  as  the  inside.  "Woodman  spare  that 
tree"  came  from  the  heart  of  a  woman,  a 
plea  for  the  home.  But  this  forestry  work 
is  not  of  the  sentimental  kind.  It  is  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  The  day  has  passed 
when  the  woman's  club  movement  can  be  said 
to  be  toward  mere  superficial  self  culture  for 
members,  and  among  the  many  problems  of 
the  hour  to  us  Michigan  forestry  comes 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first.  It  means 
the  continuance  of  our  wood  working  indus- 
tries, our  fuel  supply,  our  commercial  fruit 
growing,  and  even  flow  of  our  streams,  the 
safety  of  our  soil,  the  availability  of  our  har- 
bors and  beauty  of  our  state. 

Indiana  has  a  good  law.  It  exempts  from 
tax  permanent  forestry  reserves,  and  provides 
that  the  reserves  shall  not  be  used  for  pasture 
until  the  trees  are  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  permits  only  one-fifth  to  be  cut  annually. 
Michigan  has  received  many  dollars  from  the 
tax  on  timber  lands  and  shall  she  now  be- 
grudge the  support  of  a  system  that  shall 
in  a  few  years  make  ample  returns  for  care 
and  protection?  The  celebrated  Dr.  Oswald 
said,  "There  is  more  health  from  shade  than 
from  sunshine.  Spain  in  the  glory  of  her 
ancient  wood  lands  was  the  Eden  of  Europe, 
while  treeless  Spain  is  the  Gehenna  of  pov- 
erty and  disease.  Forest  shaded  Sicily  pro- 
duced athletes  and  philosophers,  heroes  and 
merchant  princes.  While  Sicily  in  its  present 
sun  blistered  condition  evolves  bandits  and 
beggars.  The  entire  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  cleared  and  has  lost  four- 
fifths  of  its  population  and  nine-tenths  of  its 
productiveness." 

Forests  equalize  the  climate  and  break  the 
cold  winds.  bi!ld  the  moisture  and  protect  the 
sources  of  our  streams.  Where  forests  are 
cut  streams  dwindle  and  lake-  grow  smaller. 
The  arid  parts  of  our  country  are  the  tree- 
less parts.  Probably  no  state  in  the  union 
has  a  greater  variety  of  tree  and  plant  life 
than  ours.  The  gulf  slates  boast  the  grand 
live  oak;  California  the  graceful  pepper  tree, 
but  neither  of  these  cau  compare  with  our 
elms  and  maples,  and  when  these,  our  special 
pride,  are  varied  with  the  oak — a  tree  that  is 
fast  disappearing — with  the  pine,  the  poplars 
and  basswood,  the  ash  and  the  thorn  we  can 
challenge  the  world  for  beauty. 

The  Michigan  State  F'ore-try  Commission 
was  formed  to  protect  the  fore-try  interests 
and  it  a-ks  the  help  of  every  man.  woman 
and  child  in  the  state,  and  it  especially  urges 
the  teaching  of  fore-try  to  children  through 
Arbor  Day.  Children's  Day.  etc.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  forestry  commission  to  take 
the  pine  barrens  of  our  state,  seed  them  with 
three  seed-  where  it  is  necessary  and  make 
them  a  source  of  profit.  In  the  louer  penin- 
sula north  of  the  southern  line  of  Mec 
comity  lie  fourteen  million  acres  of  these 
lands,  and  that  is  only  a  portion  of  the  state. 
The  lands  as  a  rule  are  not  good  for  crops 
as  the  many  abandoned  firms  clearly  proves. 
but  a  crop  of  trees  docs  not  exhaust  the 
as  a  farm  crop  docs,  and  land  will  easily 
grow  a  crop  of  whatever  is  native  to  that 
land.  Xatttre  tries  bard  to  reforest  but  she 
has  two  great  enemies — fire  and  thief.  Krcp 
these  ont  and  nature  will  bring  us  back  the 
Forests,  though  neVer  quite  so  grand  as  (hose 
Forevi  Two  million  feel  of  timber 

has  been  taken  in  one  year  from  Michigan 
forests.  As  logs  are  scaled  the  waste  in  scal- 
ing would  make  two  million  cords  of  wood. 
lint  not  for  lumber  alone  did  the  destruction 
go  on.  The  pulp  industry  in  I  sits  produced 
1,. •>(>(>, 000  tons  of  pulp,  which  would  require 
two  million  cords  ol  wood  for  its  production. 
Xo  wonder  our  forests  have  disappeared.  We 
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need  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  every  farmer 
in  our  land  until  the  well-protected  woodlot 
will  be  a  part  of  every  farm.  The  planting 
of  trees  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  farm 
work  as  the  planting  of  corn  and  wheat, 
whereas  now  many  think  only  of  cutting  them 
down  on  any  pretext. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  we 
gained  the  passage  of  three  bills.  1.  The 
commission  of  inquiry  bill — a  very  important 
measure.  '2.  The  tire  warden  as  joined  to 
the  game  warden — this  is  a  good  bill,  as  it 
provides  for  something  and  that  is  more  than 
was  ever  done  before.  3.  A  forest  reserve 
of  about  40,000  acres  of  agricultural  college 
lands  in  losco  and  Alcona  counties  to  be 
managed  by  that  college.  Now  we  claim  that 
state  lands  should  hereafter  be  held  as  forest 
reserves  and  only  SMch  parts  as  are  found 
to  be  proper  agricultural  lands  should  be  sold 
and  sold  only  to  actual  settlers.  The  state 
should  stop  wasting  money  in  handling  its 
tax  lands — $1,500,000  were  expended  in  ten 
years  ending  1905.  The  state  should  give  a 
person  an  honest  chance  to  redeem  his  lands 
and  not  sell  to  any  timber  shark  who  comes 
•along,  to  the  injury  of  the  real  owner.  The 
farmer's  woodlot  should  have  better  protec- 
tion from  hunters  and  trappers.  The  state 
should  have  nurseries  and  grow  young  trees 
to  sell  at  cost  to  farmers  and  others  to  en- 
courage tree  planting.  There  should  be  no 
tax  on  forests  until  trees  become  of  some 
value.  The  state  should  stop  giving  away 
lands.  During  live  years  the  state  has  sold 
sun. 000  acres  of  land  at  $1.10  an  acre.  These 
lands  were  worth  $5  an  acre  to  the  state  for 
reforesting.  This  has  caused  a  loss  to  the 
State  of  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  besides 
rubbing  us  of  the  forest  growth. 

The  national  forests  comprise  145,000,000 
-  in  the  United  States  and  5,000,000  acres 
in  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico.  Agricultural  lands 
are  excluded  from  the  boundaries  of  forest 
ves  and  the  home-maker  is  not  inter- 
fered  with,  as  the  little  patches  of  agricultural 
land  found  here  and  there  are  open  to  settle- 
ment. Forest  reserves  do  not  shut  out  real 
settlement.  The  more  settlers  on  a  reserve 
the  more  men  to  tight  the  forest  fires.  Pros- 
pecting and  mining  on  these  lands  go  on  just 
the  same,  and  forest  reserves  keep  the  timber 
on  hand  for  use  in  the  mine.  The  timber 
and  wood  are  not  locked  up.  These  forest 
lands  cannot  pass  from  the  government,  but 
the  timber  is  given  to  the  home-maker.  The 
small  man  can  buy  a  few  thousand  feet;  the 
big  man  millions  if  it  be  for  the  interest  of 
all  of  the  people,  to  allow  him  to  do  so. 

The  forest  reserve  land  was  grazed  by 
I. .•mi. IHIII  head  of  cattle  and  (',.000,000  sheep 
in  I'.MH;.  The  government  protects  it  from 
lire,  from  over-crowding  and  over-grazing. 
The  flow  of  the  streams  is  kept  steady.  The 
land  can  be  built  on,  highways,  railroads, 
canals,  flumes,  reservoirs  and  telephone  lines 
van  secure  rights  thereon  as  long  as  no  un- 
necessary damage  is  done  to  the  forests. 

What    happens    to    taxes?      Ten    per   cent    of 

the    receipts    from    the    forest    reserves   is   paid 

the    government    each    year.       In    190(5    the 

i    reserve   paid   to   school   and   road   funds 

$75,000. 

Forest  reserve  lands  are  for  use  by  all  of 
the  people  and  the  income  keeps  coming. 
The  man  who  skins  the  land  of  its  timber  and 
moves  out  does  the  country  more  harm  than 
1  He  kills  the  land.  The  national  forest 
rves  are  first  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
home-maker;  they  protect  him  by  assuring 
wise  use  of  timber  and  grass  and  of  water 
supply.  The  protection  from  fire  alone  is 
worth  millions  to  the  people.  Forests  as 
large  as  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  arc  often 
A\il>ed  out  in  a  few  days. 

In  alloting  the  lands  on  the  forest  range 
for  pasture  the  small  owner  is  considered 
first,  and  a  small  fee  is  charged  for  grazing. 
The  funds  thus  acquired  arc  used  to  keep 
the  range  in  good  condition.  It  is  the  duty 
of  us  all  to  keep  this  earth  as  good  as  we 
found  it,  and  not  change  a  fertile  land  into 


waste  by  violating  nature's  laws.  Let  us 
study  trees.  Can  you  call  20  by  name  should 
you  chance  to  meet  them?  Every  one  has 
or  should  have  a  tree  love  or  tree  loves  (one 
may  be  a  polygamist  -in  this)  and  the  beauty 
of  this  work  is  that  every  one  may  help.  If 
you  have  no  place  around  your  own  home 
plant  for  others.  Plant  a  tree  or  shrub  each 
year  that  you  live.  These  trees  will  hold 
their  green  sun  shades  over  many  a  weary 
head.  I  hold  every  one  who  cuts  down  a 
tree  or  who  fails  to  plant  one  guilty  of  lack 
of  care  and  consideration  for  the  wayfarer. 

We  rejoice  over  to  the  return  to  the  state 
treasury  of  the  sums  due  from  our  railroads. 
This  is  a  ,mere  bagatelle  compared  to  what 
wise  legislative  protection  to  our  forests  would 
have  given  us.  Even  the  lumbermen  are 
now  among  the  reformers.  They  see  the 
error  of  their  ways  and,  confessing  their  sins 
are  eager  to  atone  for  them.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  use  of  timber  as  the  waste-of  which 
we  complain.  The  destroying  of  young  tim- 
ber and  the  burning  of  everything. 

In  15  years,  forests  planted  today  would 
return  fence  posts  and  railroad  ties.  In  :;."> 
years  they  would  bring  immense  revenue  to 
the  state.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  planting 
vast  tracts  along  its  line  and  wise  is  the 
railroad  that  thus  provides  for  future  needs. 

What  can  we  do.  not  being  citizens?  All 
women  can  talk.  Give  up  useless  gossip  and 
talk  forestry.  The  Mexican  Indians  planted 
trees  at  certain  times  when  tire  moon  was  full 
naming  them  after  their  children.  The  Aztecs 
planted  a  tree  when  a  child  was  born,  giving  it 
the  name  of  the  child. 

So  I  say  to  you  plant  trees  for  some  one. 
When  your  city  streets  are  shaded  go  out 
into  the  country  and  give  us  shaded  roads. 
Let  us  do  our  part  toward  bringing  Michigan 
to  the  front  so  that  we  may  sing  with  prid> 
Michigan  my  Michigan,  and  may  we  also 
teach  the  old  song 

Woodman   spare  that   tree, 
Touch  not  a  single  bough. 

In  youth   it   sheltered  me, 
And   I'll  protect  it   now. 


THE  DENVER  CONVENTION 

AND   OUR  LESSON. 

The  "Plunderbund"  as  the  Public  Lands 
Convention  has  very  aptly  been  termed  by  a 
number  of  our  best  papers,  met,  talked  and 
dispersed.  It  assembled  under  false  pretenses 
as  it  was  shown  by  the  president's  letter.  It 
claimed  to  gather  for  a  proper  and  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  public  lands  question  to  as- 
certain the  feeling,  the  views  and  the  needs  of 
the  western  people,  who  have,  naturally 
enough,  the  first  interest  in  these  lands.  It 
met,  but  it  was  not  a  gathering  of  the  people 
of  the  west,  it  was  a  gathering  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  very  small  minority  and  of 
a  minority  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
men  who  believe  in  "land  grabbing,"  in  the 
time  honored  doctrine  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  and  the  states  to  get  all  lands 
into  private  hands  as  'soon  as  possible  and 
under  any  circumstances.  Incidently,  of 
of  course,  the  real  land  thief  was  not  ex- 
cluded. 

It  was  an  organized  effort  to  make  propa- 
ganda against  the  present  administration  and 
its  policy  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people 
and  especially  of  the  real  homc-biulders.  It 
was  an  organized  and  public  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  our  government  and  to  dictate 
to  the  government  what  it  must  do  with  the 
property  of  the  people.  These  men  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  bad  laws  which  they  caused 
to  be  enacted  such  as  the  pernicious  "Timber 
and  Stone  Act,"  under  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  forced  to  give  a  man 
land  and  timber  worth  $500  per  acre  at  $:.'.">(>. 
but  they  demand  that  even  these  laws  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  loose  and  easy  fashion  to 
facilitate  corruption,  perjury  and  other  meth- 


ods  to   enable   land    and   timber   monopoly   of 
the  most  serious  kind. 

And  here  is  where  this  whole  matter  be- 
comes of  special  interest  to  the  friends  of 
forestry  and  those  interested  in  the  right  use 
of  land  and  other  general  resources.  Under 
the  pretense  of  Home  Rule,  the  people  and 
congress  have  left  the  direction  of  the  land 
policy  and  largely  its  execution  also,  to  the 
people  living  in  the  midst  of  these  lands  and 
interested  in  them.  It  was  a  mistake.  It 
has  cost  millions  of  money  and  millions  of 
acres  of  land  have  gone  into  bad  hands  and 
have  been  taken  away  from  the  man  who 
really  wants  and  will  make  a  home. 

To  us  in  Michigan  and  in  other  states  as 
well,  this  same  problem  comes  and  though 
in  a  little  modified  form  it  is  none  the  less 
clear  and  serious.  Our  land  laws  in  Michi- 
gan were  dictated  and  the  administration  of 
our  state  lands  is  guided  today  by  'men  who 
are  working  among  these  lands,  who  are  buy- 
ing and  selling  them,  skinning  the  remnants 
of  timber  from  them  and  making  their  living 
out  of  it.  Is  it  likely  that  these  men  have 
the  good  of  all  the  people  of  our  state  at 
heart,  or  that  these  laws  and  their  execution 
is  really  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  not 
merely  in  the  interest  of  the  interested?  And 
is  it  wise  and  right,  that  a  small,  truly  in- 
significant minority  of  men  (for  they  are  not 
the  majority  of  the  people  even  in  their  own 
town  or  county)  should  dictate  to  the  state 
how  these  matters  shall  be  managed?  And 
is  it  right  that  the  people  of  our  state  shall 
make  sacrifice  and  great  sacrifice  in  money, 
simply  because  a  few  men  want  to  deal  in 
timber  lands  or  cut  over  lands  and  demand 
that  they  be  handled  in  the  present  manner? 
What  does  this  amount  to?  For  the  last  four 
years  the  state  has  sold  over  700,000  acres  of 
land  at  an  average  price  of  about  $1.20  per 
acre.  Is  this  not  advertising  Michigan  as  a 
desert,  and  sacrificing  millions  of  dollars  to 
do  such  advertising?  This  land  is  worth  $5 
per  acre  at  least,  simply  to  let  it  grow  up  to 
timber  (and  surely  we  need  timber),  and  here 
the  interest  of  a  few  demands  the  sacrifice 
of  millions  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Will 
the  people  continue  or  will  the  state  assert 
its  right  to  say  what  it  will  do  with  its  own? 
FILIBERT  ROTH. 


AU  SABLE'S  WATER  POWER. 

Edward  F.  Loud,  of  H.  M.  Loud's  Sons 
Company  of  Au  Sable,  writes  to  H.  A.  Savage 
of  Saginaw  as  follows: 

"The  Au  Sable  river  is  capable  of  producing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  25.000  horse  power  for 
24-hour  service,  and  "owing  to  the  unusual 
storage  basins  the  river  coujd  probably  furnish 
50,000  horse  power  on  10-hour  service.  This 
is  more  power  than  Saginaw  and  Bay  City 
would  require  for  some  time  to  come. 

"To  develop  this  power  on  the  Au  Sable 
would  require  the  building  of  six  or  eight 
dams,  ranging  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height 
The  flow  of  the  river  is  remarkably  even. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
this  power  will  be  developed  and  brought  to 
Bay  City  and  Saginaw  in  the  not  very  distant 
future." 


ENLARGING  TIE  TREATING  PLANT. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  movement  now  be- 
ing carried  forward  throughout  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  general  timber  supply 
of  the  country  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  Company  will  spend  approximately 
J:i5,000  at  once  in  enlarging  the  company's 
present  tie  preserving  plant  at  Escanaba, 
Mich.  Instructions  have  been  issued  by  the 
officials  of  the  company  to  enlarge  the  plant 
for  the  installation  of  the  creosote  and  Rutger 
preserving  process  in  addition  to  the  Well- 
house  process  that  is  now  in  use  at  the  plant. 
Plans  and  specifications  have  been  completed 
and  contracts  have  been  awarded  for  furnish- 
ing a  portion  of  the  material.  It  is  expected 
that  actual  construction  work  will  be  begun 
at  the  plant  within  a  short  time. 
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Stretching  from  the  southern  mainland  well 
toward  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is  the 
gigantic  thumb  of  land,  known  as  the  Kewee- 
naw  peninsula.  This  comparatively  small  area 
contains  one  of  the  richest  repositories  of  min- 
eral wealth  known  to  man,  and  from  it  have 
been  taken  incalculable  treasures  in  copper  and 
silver.  The  date  of  its  exploitation  by  white 
men  is  comparatively  modern  the  first  actual 
mining  of  importance  having  been  begun  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  past  century;  but  more 
than  100  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to 
open  copper  mines  on  the  banks  of  the  Onton- 
agon  river,  not  far  distant  from  the  properties 
now  known  as  the  Michigan  and  Victoria 
mines. 

Worked  Ages  Ago. 

To  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  first 
knowledge  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  dis- 
trict. Yet  ancient  as  seem  the  exploratory 
voyage  of  Marquette,  La  Salle,  Allouez,  Mes- 
nard  and  Du  Luth,  the  copper  wines  of  Lake 
Superior  had  been  worked  in  ages  so  far  pre- 
ceding them  that  forest  trees  requiring  cen- 
turies to  gain  their  maturity  had  grown  from 
seedlings  upon  the  ansient  workings,  flour- 
ished for  other  centuries  as  monarchs  of  the 
forest,  and,  dying  from  old  age,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  generations  of  other  forests.  To 
fix  even  an  approximate  date  for  the  era  in 
which  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines  were 
worked  by  that  strange,  prehistoric  race 
known  vaguely  as  the  Mound  Builders,  is  a 
task  that  has  foiled  the  keenest  research  of  the 
trained  archaeologist. 

The  first  knowledge  given  Europeans  of  the 
existence  of  native  copper  on  the  far-distant 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  was  conveyed  in  the 
book  published  by  one  La  Garde,  at  Paris,  in 
1636.  The  work  contained  a  narration  of  jour- 
neys taken  among  the  Indians  of  the  new 
world  by  the  author.  Pere  Claude  Allouez 
was  'the  second  missionary  to  view  the  coun- 
try now  known  as  the  Lake  copper  district, 
and  he  pushed  his  journey  further,  reaching 
La  Pointe,  on  Chequamagon  bay,  founding 
there  in  1665  the  Jesuit  mission  which  is  still 
in  existence.  Following  Allouez  came  Fathers 
James  Marquette  and  Claude  D'Albion,  who 
founded  the  mission  at  La  Sault  de  Sainte 
Marie. 

First  Development  in  1771. 

To  one  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver  is  due  the 
credit  of  stimulating  the  first  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  copper  wealth  of  Lake  Superior.  He 
met  with  many  strange  adventures  in  the 
course  of  a  three  years'  journey,  beginning  at 
Green  Bay  in  1765,  and  comprising  a  return 
trip,  during  which  he  coasted  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  found  native 
copper  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  river. 
The  captain's  tales  of  marvelous  mineral 
wealth  led  to  the  formation  of  a  copper  min- 
ing company  in  London,  organized  to  exploit 
the  copper  of  the  Ontonagon  district,  to  which 
a  party  was  sent  armed  with  royal  letters 
patent  and  all  other  things  needful  to  coax 
the  ruddy  metal  from  its  primal  bed.  The 
"miners"  worked  during  the  winter  of  1771-2 
on  an  adit  driven  from  the  Ontonagon  river 
just  above  high  water  level.  With  the  spring 
thaw  the  clay  through  which  the  tunnel  was 
driven  collapsed,  filling  the  adit  and  disci  im- 
aging the  workmen  so  that  the  project  was 
abandoned.  As  the  tunnel  would  have  had  to 
through  red  sandstone  for  about  a  mile 
before  reaching  the  copper  formation,  the  wis- 
dom of  abandoning  the  enterprise  at  so  early 
a  stage  is  full  apparent  at  this  later  date. 

During  the  unsettled  period  between  the 
war  of  Independence  and  that  of  1812,  little 
was  heard  of  the  copper  treasures  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  voyagers  of  the  Hudson  Ba\ 
Company  traversed  the  district  frequently,  but 


they  were  after  furs  and  copper  had  no  attrac- 
tion for   them. 

Real  History  Dates  From  1830. 

The  history  of  modern  copper  mining  in 
Michigan  really  dates  from  1830,  for  it  was  in 
that  year  that  Dr.  Douglass  Houghton  first 
visiited  Lake  Superior,  in  company  with  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
Ohio  and  Michigan  both  claimed  the  few  hun- 
dred square  miles  now  comprising  Lucas  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  which  is  located  the  thriving  city 
of  Toledo.  Ohio  was  the  older  and  more  pow- 
erful commonwealth;  hence  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory was  awarded  that  state..  As  a  recom- 
pense to  the  aggrieved  residents  of  Michigan, 
who  had  perhaps  the  best  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute,  the  18,000-mile  tract  of  land 
now  comprising  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan was  generously  donated  to  that  state  by 
the  federal  government.  The  people  of  Michi- 
gan protested  bitterly  claiming  that  the  dis- 
trict was  worthless.  However,  they  finally 
accepted  it  and  it  is  now  the  richest  portion 
of  the  state. 

In  the  following  year  Dr.  Houghton  returned 
with  the  Schoolcraft  expedition,  sent  by  the 
general  government  to  determine  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  He  succeeded  in  se- 
curing a  small  appropriation  from  the  legisla- 
ture for  a  geological  survey.  The  initial  work 
of  the  survey  was  successfully  performed  un- 
der adverse  conditions,  and  the  first  report  to 
the  legislature  was  not  made  until  1841,  when 
Dr.  Houghton  was  able  to  lay  before  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
great  mineral  wealth  existing  in  that  region. 

In  1842  the  Chippewa  Indians  ceded  some 
and  the  surveying  of  the  ground  fair  oppor- 
30,00  square  miles  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
practical  miners  nor  geologists.  With  1846 
Lake  Superior.  With  the  acquisition  of  title 
tunity  was  given  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  new  country.  David 
Henshaw,  of  Boston,  secretary  of  war,  was  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  future  of  the  Lake 
district,  and  it  was  through  his  personal  solici 
tation  that  the  first  capital  was  invested  in 
copper  mining  in  1842,  since  which  date  Bos- 
ton money  has  almost  invariably  opened  every 
new  copper  mine  in  the  district. 

In  1844,  Dr.  Houghton  was  engaged  by  the 
government  to  combine  a  linear  survey  of  the 
lands  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
with  the  geological  and  topographical  survey 
then  in  progress  for  the  state.  This  permitted 
the  opening  of  mines.  Great  progress  had 
been  made  in  this  work  when  Dr.  Houghton 
met  with  an  untimely  end,  in  October,  1845. 

The  First  Explorations. 

From  the  explorations  of  the  first  three 
years  but  few  mines  resulted.  That  such 
proved  the  case  is  not  at  all  surprising,  for 
the  men  who  inaugurated  the  modern  era  of 
jaqjiau  sas-Eo  isotu  ui  3J3A\  Suiuiui  jaddoo 
jo  ajoi[s  luaipnos  ajqua  ai[}  SuisudmoD  'sajEjg 
there  came  an  era  of  saner  development,  and 
the  first  real  mines  of  the  district  were  opened. 
Men  of  scientific  attainments  were  sent  to  the 
district  and  the  vanguard  of  the  great  host  of 
Cornish  miners,  which  has  reached  American 
shores  in  a  never  ending  procession  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  arrived  to  supplement  with 
their  practical  knowledge  the  theories  of  the 
men  who  were  skilled  in  book-lore.  In  18-JG 
the  Cliff  mine  was  first  opened,  and  this  prop- 
erty, now  being  reopened  by  the  Tamarack 
Co.,  is  unquestionably  the  oldest  in  the  district 
as  a  mine,  although  cursory  scratching  of  the 
ground  was  done  at  several  other  points  where 
real  mines  were  opened  in  later  years. 

First  Real  Mine. 

Although  the  first  real  mine  was  opened 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  Kcweenaw  pen- 
insula, the  desultory  work  of  the  early  pros- 
pectors soon  after  bore  fruit  in  the  Ontonagon 
district,  where  the  Minnesota  was  the  first  and 
largest  of  the  mines  ever  opened  there.  The 
middle  stretch  of  the  copper  range,  wherein 
are  now  located  all  of  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper 


district,  was  the  last  of  the  three  Michigan 
fields  to  be  opened.  The  early  explorers  spent 
considerable  time  and  labor  in  the  central  dis- 
trict, but  with  small  results,  and  abandoned 
it  in  disgust.  They  were  looking  for  fissure 
veins  and  mass  mines,  whereas  Houghton 
county  is  exceptionally  rich  in  strong  stamp 
lodes,  and  remarkably  deficient  in  the  fissure 
veins,  which  are  both  numerous  and  produc- 
tive in  Ontonagon  and  Keweenaw  counties  on 
cither  side.  The  Minnesota  mine  was  opened 
on  a  contact  vein,  and  was  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  the  "experienced"  men  of  that  day 
for  that  very  reason,  it  being  then  held  that 
only  the  true  fissure  veins  would  pay  to  work. 
No  further  dividend-paying  properties  were 
developed  until  1861,  when  the  National,  an 
Ontonagon  county  property  adjoining  the 
Minnesota,  paid  its  first  dividend.  In  1862 
the  Pewabic,  now  a  portion  of  the  Quincy, 
made  its  first  division  of  profits,  thus  being  the 
first  Houghton  county  mine  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  dividend  payers.  It  was  followed  a  few 
months  later,  in  1863,  by  the  Franklin  and 
Quincy  mines,  its  immediate  neighbors  on 
either  side,  and  both  have  made  handsome  rec- 
ords of  profits  since  that  date.  In  1869  the 
Central  mine,  in  Keweenaw  county,  began 
dividing  profits.  In  1869  came  the  llecla.  and 
in  the  following  years  the  Calumet,  the  two 
being  consolidated,  to  form  the  peerless  Calu- 
met &  Hecla,  in  1871.  Accessions  to  the  list 
of  dividend-paying  lake  copper  properties  have 
been  made  gradually  since  then. — Evening 
Journal,  Hancock. 


FOREST  SAVING  A  NECESSITY. 

Robert  F.  Cameron  writes  to  the  editor  of 
the  Muskegon  Chronicle  as  follows: 

"I  read  with  very  much  of  interest  a  very 
timely  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  valu- 
able paper  entitled  'The  Scarcity  of  Hard- 
wood a  Cause  for  Alarm.'  It  is  a  startling 
fact  that  our  own  wastefulness  in  previous 
years  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  threatened 
famine  of  tomorrow.  The  cry  for  forest  pres- 
ervation is  a  justifiable  one.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  has  been  called  the  age  of  con- 
crete, yet  our  yearly  consumption  of  timber 
is  very  large. 

"Only  a  few  months  ago  a  prominent  lum- 
berman issued  a  call  for  a  tract  of  white  pine 
only  to  be  met  with  the  response  that  there 
is  no  white  pine  left  in  this  country,  and  we 
must  look  to  Mexico  and  to  British  Colum- 
bia to  supply  us  with  a  timber  whose  supply 
we  thought  inexhaustible.  As  your  article  in- 
timates the  hardwood  situation  is  fully  as 
critical. 

"A  large  manufacturer  has  been  scouring 
the  country  in  vain  for  the  kind  of  white  oak 
he  used  to  obtain.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains  are  large  quantities  of 
choice  oak,  but  it  is  also  true  that  not  a  little 
of  that  timber  is  so  situated  that  the  cost  of 
lumbering  is  too  excessive  to  be  incurred  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort.  Today  Arkansas  and 
parts  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  Texas 
are  furnishing  the  best  of  accessible  hard- 
woods. 

"This  very  scarcity  has  greatly  affected 
prices.  A  writer  in  a  recent  maga/iiie  says: 
'There  is  nothing  in  this  country  growing  in 
value  by  leaps  and  bounds  like  timber  prop- 
erties. It  is  increasing  in  value  at  a  greater 
rate  than  any  other  public  utility.  The  most 
conservative  estimators  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness say  that  stumpage  will  double  in  value 
in  from  three  to  five  years.  As  an  investment, 
therefore  scarcely  anything  can  be  considered 
safer  and  yet  more  sure  to  bring  large  re- 
turns.' 

"A  property  whose  value  is  at  all  limes 
real  and  tangible  and  which  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  manipulations  of  the  stock  market 
nor  upon  the  solvency  of  hanks  offers  the  best 
encouragement  for  conservative  investment. 
And  yet  the  present  situation  emphasizes 
nothing  more  forcibly  than  the  necessity  of 
regulation  by  law  to  put  under  guard  our 
greal  forest  preserves  that  they  ma}'  not  fall 
victim  to  land  and  timber  plunderers." 
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BAY  CITY'S  SAW 

MILL  INDUSTRY 


There  has  been  a  wonderful  transformation 
'in  tin-  saw  mill  industry  in  Bay  City  in  the 
jlast  forty  years,  and  the  men  who  built  up 
that  industry  anil  for  years  were  active  fac- 
tors in  the  business  and  social  life  of  the  city 
for  many  years  are  gone.  Of  the  saw  mill 
jmen  who  were  in  business  here  in  1863  the 
anly  one  recalled  is  Albert  Miller,  who  is  still 
a  resident  of  Kay  City,  though  no  longer 
^identified  with  the  lumber  industry.  Speaking 
on  this  subject  the  other  day  Mr.  Miller  said 
that  lie  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business  in 
Bay  City  in  1863,  that  S.  G.  M.  Gates  started 
here  the  same  year,  and  all  the  rest  were  no 
longer  conspicuous  figures  here.  The  greater 
number  of  them  are  dead. 

Thomas     Cranage    was    one    of    the    earlier 

.  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Pitts 

mage    in    1870.      Mr.    Gates   died    recently 

ind  Albert    Miller  and  Thomas  Cranage  alone 

remain.      H.    M.    Bradley   and   John   S.   Taylor 

ire  still   living,   the   former  at  Duluth  and  the 

jjpter   on   the    Pacific   coast. 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  saw  mills  in  opera- 
tion at  what  now  constitutes  Bay  City  in 
1863.  though  at  that  time  there  were  Wenona, 
Bangor,  Salzburg,  Portsmouth  and  Bay  City, 
the  latter  now  covering  the  entire  territory: 

iigor— Moore    &    Smith,   Taylor   &    Moul- 
tthrop,     Franklin     Lloyd,     Keystone     mill     and 

mill. 

'Bay  City— McKwan  Bros.,  S.  Pitts  &  Co. 
(later  Thomas  Pitts  &  Co.,  and  then  Pitts  & 
Kanage),  James  Shearer  &  Co.,  Catlin  & 
Ifcnison  (later  Jcnnison  &  Rouse),  Grant  & 
By  (later  Gates  &  Fay  and  S.  G.  M.  Gates), 
|Wm.  Peters,  Jl.  M.  Bradley,  A.  Miller  &  Co., 
X.  l',.  Bradley,  J.  J.  McCormick  and  John  F. 
Rust  &  Co.  (later  A.  Rust  &  Co.) 

Portsmouth — H.  A.  Braddock,  McKinney's 
mill,  H.  D.  Braddock  and  Watrous  &  South- 
jworth. 

Many  changes  in  mill  firms  were  subse- 
buently  made  and  many  new  mills  were  built. 

In  !*<>:',  the  big  mill  of  Sage  &  McGraw  was 
erected  at  Wcnoiia,  and  the  mill  of  John  Mc- 
iGraw  &  Co.  was  built  in  1870  at  what  was 
Den  known  as  Portsmouth.  In  1865  the  mill 
nf  Eddy,  Avery  &  Eddy  was  added  to  the 
equipment  of  Bay  City,  and  also  the  mills  of 
John  Eraser,  Dolsen  &  Walker  and  J.  Watson, 
later  Watson  &  O'Brien. 

In  isiis  the  mills  of  J.  Carrier  &  Co.,  Hitch- 
cock &  Dunham,  A.  C.  Rorison,  Folsom  & 
Arnold  and  Smith  &  Mart  were  in  commis- 
sion, Watrous  Bros,  and  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 
operated  shingle  mills  in  1864. 

The  Huron  Sail  it  Lumber  Co.  operated  a 
mill  at  Salzburg  in  1870.  as  did  Brooks  & 
Adams;  Stevens  &•  Sliailer  and  Whipple  & 
Krmly,  on  the  middle  ground. 

With    the   exception   of   the    few   men   noted 
all    have    passed    away.      All   of   the    saw    mill 
firm-  at  Saginaw  that  were  actively  in  opera- 
tion thirty-live  and  forty  years  ago  have  gone 
out  with  the  years,  and  only  one  mill,  a  com- 
'aratively    new    one — Bliss    &    Van    Auken — is 
now    in    operation    there.      And    the    men    who 
it    the   front   there   have   also   nearly   all 
laid  down  the  burdens  of  life.     A.  W.  Wright, 
the   early   Saginaw  lumbermen,   resides 
at  Alma.     Joseph  A.   Whittier.  who  located  in 
\     in     lx:>ii.    still    resides    there,    though 
he   retired   from   business  years  ago.     Thomas 
I,    past    the    age    of    90,    still'  resides    in 
Biginaw.     T.    E.   Dorr,  formerly  a  member  of 
(he  lumber   linn   of   Murphy  &  Dorr,  operating 
mill   al    l!ay   City,  still  lives  in  Saginaw. 
These   are   about   I  he   only   ones   left. 

The  lumber  business  in  the  valley,  which 
.riled  in  18l!4,  moved  slowly  for  some 
year-  and  did  not  become  active  until  early 
in  the  fifties.  In  IM;::  the  sixty-eight  mills 
manufactured  i:;:;. :>(io.OOO  feet  of  pine  lumber 
and  the  output  steadily  increased  thence  on 
[until  1X82,  the  high  tide  of  production  being 
reached  that  year,  when  1,011,274,905  feet  of 
lumber  were  manufactured.  The  production 


assumed  proportions  of  magnitude,  however, 
a  number  of  years  later,  as  late  as  1892  aggre- 
gating 708,465,027  feet. 

Since  1900  there  has  not  been  much  fluctua- 
tion, the  industry  holding  its  own.  Last  year 
the  output  was  114,817,566  feet.  Next  year 
another  saw  mill,  that  of  the  Richardson  Lum- 
ber Co.,  now  building,  will  be  added  to  the 
equipment  ot  the  city. 

The  methods  of  handling  lumber  have  also 
changed  with  the  fright  of  years.  The  writer 
recalls  the  days  before  the  tow  barge  was 
evolved  when  ISO  schooners,  barks  and  brigs 
could  be  counted  either  at  anchor  in 'the  Sag- 
inaw river  at  a  single  time  or  loading  at  the 
mill  docks.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  lum- 
berman in  those  days  to  cut  the  timber  in 
the  woods,  float  it  down  to  the  mills,  manu- 
facture it,  pile  it  upon  the  docks  and  ship  it 
away  to  lower  lake  ports  by  the  cargo  in  the 
rough.  There  it  was  worked  up  in  the  fac- 
tories and  the  yards.  As  early  as  1868  there 
was  shipped  by  boat  out  of  the  Saginaw  river 
a  total  of  430,128,000  feet  of  pine  lumber  and 
74,141,105  .shingles.  The  high  water  mark  of 
lumber  shipments  by  boat  was  reached  in  the 
season  of  1882  when  858,344,000  feet  went  out 
of  the  river  in  a  little  over  eight  months.  And 
as  late  as  1890  the  shipments  by  water  ex- 
ceeded 400,000,000  feet.  Last  year  3,000,000 
feet  went  out,  and  the  tide  having  changed 
this  way  more  than  100,000,000  feet  came 
into  this  river  by  boat. 

Planing  mils,  box  factories,  veneer  work, 
shade  roller  factories  and  other  woodwork- 
ing plants  have  taken  the  place  of  many  of 
the  saw  mills  and  the  lumber  is  now  worked 
up  into  commodities  and  is  shipped  by  rail 
to  customers  in  car  lots  all  over  the  country. 
— E.  D.  Cowles  in  Bay  City  Tribune. 

MONSTER  LUMBER  PLANT. 

E.  C.  Hargrave,  of  Bay  City,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Sierra  Madre  Land  &  Lumber  Co., 
at  Madera,  Chihuahua  province,  Mexico,  says 
that  the  company  is  making  rapid  progress 
with  the  big  lumber  plant — destined  to  be  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  The  buildings 
for  the  two  big  saw  mills,  each  280  by  60  feet 
are  completed  and  the  machinery  is  installed 
in  one  and  partially  in  the  other.  The  two 
rough  lumber  sheds,  each  capable  of  holding 
4,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  completed,  as  well 
as  two  buildings  of  the  same  size,  300x100,  for 
dressed  lumber.  A  log  boom,  40  acres  in  ex- 
tent, has  been  faced  with  crushed  stone,  the 
power  plant  is  complete  and  a  standard  guage 
railroad  has  been  built  25  kilometers  into  the 
timber,  besides  several  miles  of  sidings.  The 
foundations  for  two  planing  mills,  each  100x200 
feet,  a  dry  kiln  of  250,000  feet  daily  capacity,  a 
machine  shop  and  foundry  have  been  built. 
Thus  far  900  cars  have  been  delivered  to  the 
plant  for  the  new  railroad.  A  brick  kiln  is 
turning  out  10,000  to  15,000  brick  daily  and  a 
small  turpentine  still  is  in  operation.  The  com- 
pany has  built  a  60-room  hotel,  57  cottages  for 
American  employes  and  66  for  Mexican  em- 
ployes. The  company's  plant  will  turn  out  half 
a  million  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and  immense 
quantities  of  by  products  in  the  shape  of  coke, 
turpentine,  brick  and  various  chemicals. 

ASKS  GOVERNMENT'S  AID. 

Hon.  Peter  White,  of  Marquette,  has  visited 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  requesting 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  detail  an  ex- 
pert to  advise  with  and  assist  himself  and  his 
fellow  members  of  the  Mackinac  State  Park 
commission  as  to  the  care  and  preservation 
of  (he  fores!  I  rees  ii:  the  beautiful  island  of 
the  straits,  the  Mecca  of  thousands  of  tourists 
each  summer.  For  the  past  several  years 
some  tree  blight  has  been  attacking  and  kill- 
ing the  tamaracks,  and  more  recently  the  oaks 
have  been  sharing  the  same  fate.  There  are 
furtv  dead  oaks  between  the  old  fort  and  the 
cemetery  alone.  Mr.  White  will  ask  that  the 
for*  ,try  bureau  of  the  government  make  use 
nf  the  park  for  experiment  purposes,  for 
which,  thickly  wooded  as  it  is,  it  offers  ex- 
ceptional opportunities. 


MENOMINEE  LOGGERS. 

The  X.  Ludington  Company  of  Menominee 
has  let  a  number  of  logging  contracts  in  Me- 
nominee county  and  some  of  the  jobbers  have 
camps  started  and  are  cutting  and  skidding 
logs.  The  company  is  operating  a  camp  on 
the  Pike  river  and  as  soon  as  the  timber  there 
is  cut  the  camp  outfit  and  crew  will  be  moved 
to  a  tract  of  timber  east  of  Amberg.  The  com- 
pany will  operate  a  large  camp  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin Northwestern  railway  the  coming  winter 
and  will  also  let  a  big  contract  on  that  road  to 
some  jobber,  the  timber  being  in  35-17  and 
35-18. 

Among  the  jobbers  with  whom  D.  J.  Mc- 
Allister, woods  superintendent  of  the  N.  Lud- 
ington Company,  has  made  contracts,  are  the 
following: 

Emil  Evericks,  who  has  his  camp  started  in 
33-21  and  will  cut  over  a  million  feet  of  mixed 
timber,  the  logs  to  be  banked  on  the  Menomi- 
nee river. 

Louis  Frisque  will  operate  a  carnp  near  Ce- 
darville,  where  he  has  about  a  million  feet  of 
Tamarack,  hemlock  and  ce'dar  logs  to  cut  and 
bank  on  -the  Pike  river.  He  will  also  cut  a 
large  amount  of  cedar  posts  and  poles,  this 
material  to  be  shipped  by  rail. 

August  Alborg  is  getting  his  camp  started 
at  Cedarville,  where  he  logged  last  winter.  He 
will  get  out  considerable  cedar  material  for  the 
above  company,  besides  logging  some  timber 
which  he  owns  in  that  section. 

Frank  Wittock  expects  to  log  for  the  same 
company  again  the  coming  winter  in  33-21, 
where  he  will  cut  timber  and  bank  the  logs  on 
the  Menominee. 

H.  C.  Shields  has  taken  a  contract  to  cut 
about  600,000  feet  of  pine  timber  for  the  Saw- 
yer-Goodman Company. 

THE  LUMBER  MOVEMENT. 

During  September  there  came  to  Bay  City 
9,982,762  feet  of  lumber  by  water,  of  which 
4,090,000  feet  came  from  American  ports, 
mostly  the-  Lake  Superior  district,  and  5,892,- 
762  feet  from  Canadian  ports. 

There  also  came  into  Bay  City  during  the 
month  1,087,000  pieces  of  lath,  and  a  raft  of 
logs  from  Garden  River,  Ont.,  containing 
1.466,127  feet  consigned  to  Burton  Bros.,  of 
Barden  River,  to  be  manufactured  at  Camp- 
bell-Brown lumber  mill  for  Wentworth  & 
Ross,  the  second  raft  from  that  port  this 
sea'son. 

At  Saginaw  the  lumber  receipts  for  Sep- 
tember were  6,481,757  feet,  and  also  1,013,908 
pickets  and  46,580  pieces  of  lath.  The  total 
lumber  receipts  at  the  two  ports  were  16,464,- 
519  feet. 


OPERATE  MILL  THIS  WINTER. 

At  least  one  of  the  Menominee  sawmills 
will  be  run  throughout  the  winter,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  one  of  the  shingle  mills 
will  also  be  operated.  The  J.  W.  Wells  mill, 
which  has  been  in  commission  steadily  day  and 
night  during  the  summer,  will  be  operated  this 
winter.  The  company  has  a  large  quantity  of 
timber  which  will  be  brought  in  by  rail.  It  is 
at  the  present  time  turning  out  large  quanti- 
ties of  lath.  It  is  operating  the  lath  mill  on 
jack  pine  which  is  brought  in  in  large  quan- 
tities with  the  regular  timber,  which  is  sawed 
into  lumber.  The  jack  pine  makes  excellent 
lath  and  it  can  now  be  secured  in  very  large 
quantities.  The  Spies  sawmill  will  be  shut 
down  after  the  Boom  Company  ceases  opera- 
tions, but  the  shingle  mill  will  probably  be 
operated  this  winter.  The  plant  of  the  Me- 
nominee River  Shingle  Company  may  also  be 
operated  this  winter. 


The  machinery  from  the  dismantled  Allen 
mill  in  Cadillac  has  been  shipped  to  Ozark  in 
the  upper  peninsula,  where  Mr.  Allen  is  now 
building  a  lumber  and  shingle  mill.  Mr.  Allen 
has  a  contract  for  the  cutting  of  100,000.000 
shingles,  500,000  railway  ties  and  about  7,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  for  the  firm  of  Bockes  & 
Grover,  of  Kalkaska.  His  contract  will  re- 
quire four  years  steady  running  of  the  mill. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  SECRETARY, 

615  Stevens  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 

_  190_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iHtdjtgan  Slnafo  Hakrra  Association 

and  if  elected    pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name .         Residence  Address 

Occupation .         Business  Address 

Recommended    by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Large  Growth  of  Alligator  Juniper  in  the  Black  Mesa  National  Forest   (courtesy  Forestry  and 

Irrigation). 
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Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-P resident;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

'  Alpena  County — George  W.  Stovel,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Denomie,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William  Houser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 

Chippewa  County — Henry  A.  Osborn, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilio  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
•canaba. 

Dickinson  County — William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cundy,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Gladwin  County — William  H.  McCulloch, 
Gladwin  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCracken,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1. 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska;  Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  Kalkaska. 

Luce  County — M.  E.  Beurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvie, 
Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County— Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominee  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
minee;  Charles  Kinsella,  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  Ryerson,  Holton;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County- — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 

Wayne  County — Cassius'  R.  Benton,  North- 
ville;  Henry  Ford,  Detroit;  Edward  N.  Hines, 
Detroit. 

GOOD  ROADS  SENTIMENT. 

The  great  importance  of  good  country  roads  to 
the  well-being  of  cities,  as  well  as  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  has  been  too  long  either  widely 
overlooked  or  given  nothing  like  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Bad  highways  often  make  it  a  saving 
for  farmers  to  cart  their  products  to  a  nearby 
station  rather  than  to  a  further  off  larger  and 
better  city  market,  when  a  good  thoroughfare 
would  have  made  the  latter  course  more  profitable 
— in  which  case  both  city  and  country  residents 
would  profit.  Bad  roads  often  mean  more  than 
double  cost  in  marketing  farmers'  products,  for 
on  a  good  road  twice  as  many  trips  a  day  are 
generally  practicable  and  much  heavier  loads  can 
be  transported,  thus  effecting  great  economy  in 
time,  labor,  horseflesh  and  wagon  wear. 

The  overshadowing  importance  of  railway  and 
water  transportation  for  the  shipment -of  products 
from  primary  collecting  centers  to  the  great  mar-' 
kets  of  the  country  and  world  has  led,  until  com- 
paratively recent  years,  to  the  costly  neglect  of 
the  great  value  of  and  the  growing  necessity  for 
good  country  wagon  roads. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Horatio  S.  Earle 
has  done  much  to  develop  a  healthy  good  roads 
sentiment  in  Michigan,  and  legislation  of  -which 
he  was  one  of  the  most  urgent  promoters  will 
result  in  Menominee  county  receiving  several 
thousand  dollars  in  the  course  of  a  year  for  the 
betterment  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the  county. — 
Menominee  Herald. 


INGHAM  GOOD  ROADS  HALTED. 

The  good  roads  district  in  Ingham  county  in 
which  the  cities  of  Lansing  and  East  Lansing 
were  included  will  have  to  be  reorganized.  Some 
legal  complications  were  encountered  through  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  rather  than  have  a  legal 
fight  it  was  decided  to  start  all  over  again.  It 
will  halt  the  progress  of  the  good  roads  movement 
in  Ingham  county  for  many  months,  however. 

E.  V.  Chilson,  secretary  of  the  Business  Men's 
Association,  says:  "If  the  people  of  the  town- 
ships adjacent  to  Mason  want  to  tie  to  that  place 
instead  of  Lansing  we  will  not  ask  them  to  come 
in.  We  will  offer  Williamston  a  chance  to  come 
in,  but  anyway  there  will  be  a  good  roads  district 
organized,  consisting  of  Meridian  and  Lansina 
townships  and  the  cities  of  East  Lansing  and 
Lansing.  If  the  others  do  not  want  to  come  in 


with  us,  they  can  build  their  own  roads  later  with- 
out our  assistance,  for  1  do  not  believe  the  people 
of  any  of  the  townships  will  be  content  to  haul 
their  crops  over  bad  roads  and  in  deep  mud  long 
after  they  once  understand  this  proposition.  We 
will  make  it  a  campaign  of  education  as  well." 

STONE  ROADS  PAY. 

Advocates  and  friends  of  the  stone  road  have 
multiplied  in  Tuscola  county  since  the  beet  haul- 
ing season  began,  and  if  there  is  a  single  person 
or  animal  connected  with  the  transportation  of 
goods  over  the  state  road  who  would  not  hold  up 
both  hands  or  kick  up  two  heels  in  a  vote  favor- 
ing its  extension,  he  or  it  has  not  made  the 
thought  known. 

Positive  evidence  of  its  value  to  the  farming 
community  have  been  many,  for  almost  without 
exception  teams  hauling  heavy  loads'  to  Caro  have 
been  straining  and  sweating  when  they  struck  the 
new  road,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  sugar 
factory  have  been  dry  and  handle  the  burden  with 
perfect  ease.  The  reduced  strain  on  wagons, 
harness  and  horses  impressed  all  beholders,  and 
the  saving  in  a  single  year  in  wear,  tear  and  feed 
would  amount  to  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than 
any  individual-  of  them  all  paid  for  the  section  of 
road. 

The  road  itself  is  standing  its  first  hard  wear 
perfectly  and  does  not  show  a  sign  of  giving  way. 
Fall  rains  cut  the  sand  borders  to  some  extent, 
but  these  will  be  repaired  in  the  spring  and  seeded 
to  grass,  when  that  trouble  will  be  largely  over- 
come. 


$20,000   ROAD    FUND. 

There  will  be  $20,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
missioner of  highways  next  year  for  road  im- 
provements in  and  around  Calumet,  Houghton 
county. 

The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  assists 
the  township  greatly  in  macadamizing.  It  looks 
after  practically  all  its  own  roads,  and  Calumet 
avenue  and  the  Red  Jacket  town  road  are  evi- 
dences of  the  work  of  the  big  corporation  in  this 
respect. 

With  a  nucleus  of  about  $20,000  to  work  with, 
more  than  has  ever  been  granted  the  commis- 
sioner of  highways  before  in  any  one  year,  the 
prospects  for  better  roads  in  the  township  are 
bright  indeed. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Mecosta  county 
have  voted  to  submit  the  county  road  question  at 
the  next  general  election  in  April.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  the  supervisors  were  almost  solidly 
against  the  submission  of  the  question  on  the 
ground  that  good  roads  would  benefit  the  city 
folks  more  than  they  would  the  farmers. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I F    YOU    WA  NT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co.,     -      Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER   1,    1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  graVel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151- — Manistee  county,  V/i  miles  gravel  road, 
reward'  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  \l/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  1J/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

5  miles  macadam  road, 
',SOO. 

2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 

ounty,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  .- 

163 — Knlkaskn  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  rcward_$578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township.  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1.000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  14 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward  $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
\y2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183— Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  ..957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187, — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
Y2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids-  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2-\-  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  i 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — -St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580. 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menpminee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.02 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.004  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw  'county,  .92  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $920. 

202— Saginaw  county,  1.11  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw  county,  1.072  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw  county,  .995  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

208— Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  l/i 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209— Norton  township,  Muskegon  county, 
1.481  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     yi.     mile     macadam 

road,  reward   $500. 
211 — Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 

road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona  township,  Huron  county,  1.002 

miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 

No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.003 

miles  gravel  road.   Reward.... $    501 

No?  213      Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"    road.     Reward 750 

No.  215.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .795 

mile   gravel    road.    Reward....      398 

No.  215.     Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co..  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....      805 

No.  216.     Menominee     Co.,     1.03     miles 

macadam    road.    Reward....   1,030 

No.  217.     Saginaw   Co.,   .56   mile   macad- 
am   road.    Reward 560 

No.  217.     Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam   road.    Reward 1,005 

No.  219.     Saginaw    Co.,    .496    mile    mac- 
adam   road.    Reward 496 

No.  220.     Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadarn  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic     Tp.,     Crawford     Co., 
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1.062   miles   gravel   road.     Re- 
ward          531 

No.  222.     Coe   Tp.,    Isabella    Co.,    1   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 500 

No.  223.     Coe   Tp.,   Isabella   Co.,   1   mile 

gravel    road.      Reward 500 

No.  224.     South     Arm     Tp.,     Charlevoix  267— Mason  Co., 
Co.,   1   mile   gravel   road.     Re- 
ward           500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw,  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 503 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward 635 

No.  230.  Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  ^  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.  Lyons  Tp,  Ionia  Co.,  l/i  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  237.  Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.     Sand    Beach    Tp.,    Huron    Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.   1,064 

No.  233.     Bay    Co.,    .274    mile    macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.  Bay  Co.,  24  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward  750 

No.  235.  Cheboygan  Co.,  .100  mile  "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road..  Reward.   1.004 
237— Aimer   Tp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .503    mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland   Tp.,    Barry    Co.,   .682   mile 

gravel    road    7 341 

239 — Menominee   Co.,   1.524   miles  gravel 

road     762 

240 — Marquette   Co.,  .465   mile   macadam 

road     465 

241 — Marquette    Co.,    .35    mile    macadam 

road     , 350 

242 — Marquette   Co.,   .521   mile   macadam 

road   521 

243 — Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road   1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road   2,254 

245 — Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road    1,000 

246— St.    Joseph    Tp.,    Berrien    Co.,    .502 

mile  macadam  road   251 

247 — Marquette    Co.,    2    miles    macadam 

road   2,000 

248 — Elkland   Tp.,   Tuscola   Co.,  2   miles 

gravel  road   1,000 

249 — Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250 — Emerson   Tp.,    Gratio"t    Co.,    1   mile 

gravel  road  500 

251 — -Emerson   Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,   1    mile 

gravel  road  500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930 

253 — Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road  1,004 

254 — Mason  Co.,  ^-mile  "A"  road 125 

255 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  macadam  road..  500 
256 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road  355 
257 — Mason  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

258— Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

259 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...  374 
260— Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.  991 
261 — Mason  Co.,  1.054  miles  macadam 

road   .' 1,054 

262— Kalkaska  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road 500 

263— Osceola    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 


264 — Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road  504 

265— Bloomfield    Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,   2.01 

miles   gravel   road    1,005 

266— Kalkaska    Co.,    1.008    miles    gravel 

road    504 


gravel  road 250 

268 — Muskegon    Co.,   .184   mile  macadam 

road 

269— Port   Huron  Tp.,  St.   Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam  road 511 


184 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


"  From  Factory  to  Owner" 

Eliminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving-  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire 


EXTEND   STONE   ROADS   IN   BAY. 

City  Attorney  Houghton  of  Bay  City  has  started 
a  movement  which,  followed  out,  will  make  Bay 
3ity  the  hub  of  a  large  number  of  spokes  extend- 
ng  to  the  county  boundaries  in  every  direction 
and  opening  up  considerable  new  territory  to  the 
Bay  City  markets.  The  "spokes"  will  consist  of 
stone  roads.  The  city  now  has  roads  leading  in 
every  direction,  but  many  of  them  are  short  and 
:here  is  a  wide  field  for  the  work  of  the  stone 
road  board  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

The  city  attorney's  plan  is  to  put  into  first-class 
condition  and  extend  every  road  leading  out  of 
the  city;  permitting  the  cross  roads  to  wait.  Under 
the  present  system  the  stone  road  board  is  build- 
ing many  short  cross  roads  and  short  stretches. 
While  convenient  to  the  farmers  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  stone  roads,  and  making  access  to  the 
main  lines  of  travel  easy,  they  are  by  no  means  of 
as  much  value  as  extensions  of  the  main  roads 
into  new  territory. 

MARQUETTE  ROADS  THE  FINEST. 

Marquette  county  this  year  pulls  down  $3,815 
in  awards  from  the  state  for  roads  built  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications  of  the  highway  commis- 
sioner's department.  Both  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Horatio  S.  Earle  and  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Rogers  say  that  the  road  system  adopted 
by  the  Marquette  county  commission,  and  ably 
supervised  by  V.  S.  Hillyer,  the  engineer  in  charge, 
is  the  finest  in  Michigan.  At  no  other  place  in 
Michigan,  they  said,  are  such  excellent  macadam 
roads  to  be  found.  Mr.  Rogers  asserted  that  he 
has  seen  practically  all  of  the  best  macadam  and 
gravel  roads  in  the  country,  but  has  never  seen 
one  that  excels  the  work  done  in  Marquette 
county. 

The  Marquette-Negaunee  road  will  probably  be 
completed  next  year.  A  new  quarry  will  be 
opened  to  provide  rock  for  the  road. 

The  equipment  used  on  the  job  is  now  complete, 
and  its  total  cost  to  Marquette  county  was  about 
$11,000.  Besides  the  crusher,  engines,  wagons,  etc., 
there  are  two  steam  rollers,  a  sprinkler,  scrapers 
and  tools  of  all  descriptions,  also  a  compelte  camp- 
ing outfit.  A  second  crusher  will  have  to  be  pur- 
chased, as  it  has  been  found  that  the  stone  can  be 
crushed  much  cheaper  and  to  better  advantage 
with  two  plants  than  by  using  one. 

WAYNE  ROAD   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Edward  N.  Hines,  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Road  Makers'  Association  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  road  commissioners  of  Wayne  county, 
says  that  $16,000  has  been  appropriated  to  build 
a  macadam  road  on  Grand  River  avenue,  starting 
at  the  Detroit  city  limits  and  going  as  far  as  the 
money  will  provide  for  its  construction. 

There  was  also  $16,000  appropriated  for  use  on 
Michigan  avenue;  $10,000  for  Gratiot;  $10,000  for 
Fort  street ;  $8,000  for  Mt.  Elliott  avenue,  and 
$5,000  for  the  River  road ;  $2,500  was  appropriated 
to  repair  the  Jefferson  avenue  road  from  the  Ma- 
comb  county  line  to  the  city  limits  and  $2,500  to 
repair  the  Mack  road.  Twelve  miles  of  good 
gravel  road  will  be  built  on  Mt.  Elliott,  beginning 
at  the  city  limits.  The  River  road  will  be  paved 
through  Wyandottc,  Ford  City,  Ecorse  and 
Delray. 

The  good  roads  commission  of  the  district  in 
Kent  county  in  which  Grand  Rapids  city  is  situ- 
ated has  employed  a  surveyor  to  make  estimates 
on  the  cost  of  the  improvements  contemplated 
The  commission  proposes  to  be  fully  equipped  for 
business  as  soon  as  it  cnn  begin  work  in  the 
spring. 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires.     Give  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  BUICK   CO. 


424  Detroit  Street 


FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Detroit. 

BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man  for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventorv  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49'  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured: 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  shire  st..  Boston. 


Real  Estate. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  -On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  \l/2  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  of  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 
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Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED   TO    SUIT. 

WRITE  US. 

THE   HENRY  MERCIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


ADVOCATES  A 

PRISON  QUARRY 


Charles  C.  Rosenbury,  of  Bay  City,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers'  Associa- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  good  roads 
advocates  in  the  state.  He  has  made  a  study  oi 
road  building  and  possesses  a  big  fund  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject.  Mr.  Rosenbury  recently 
made  an  extended  trip  through  the  state  and 
gathered  some  valuable  information  on  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  road  building  in  vogue. 

Mr.   Rosenbury  says : 

"Just  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  counties  in 
the  southern  peninsula  who  are  importing  and 
using  crushed  stone  for  roads  wake  up  to  the 
fact  and  realize  the  importance  of  lending  their 
efforts  to  establishing  a  quarry  and  rock-crush- 
ing plant  in  the  upper  peninsula,  where  vast 
quantities  of  fine  trap  rock,  suitable  for  the  best 
macadam  road  building  is  found,  we  will  be  able 
to  obtain  satisfactory  road  rock  for  our  county 
roads.  Until  then  the  material  nearest  at  hand 
will,  no  doubt,  have  to  be  used  if  stone  roads  are 
built.  It  is  unfortunate  that  all  good  road  ma- 
terial has  to  be  imported  into  Bay  county ;  even 
our  gravel  being  hauled  many  miles. 

"There  seems  to  be  only  about  one  citizen  out 
of  a  hundred  who  realizes  the  importance  of  this 
stone  proposition  to  this  county  or  at  least  shows 
a  spirit  of  interest  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
county  to  obtain  trap  rock  which  is  located  in 
the  upper  peninsula  in  abundance. 

"This  rock  is  pronounced  by  road  engineers  to 
be  the  finest  road  material  obtainable  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  least  four  times  better  than 
any  stone  located  in  the  southern  peninsula. 

"We  have  abo'ut  one  hundred  miles  of  lime- 
stone roads  in  Bay  county,  and  State  Engineer 
Rogers  informs  me  that  to  put  these  roads  in 
'  condition  to  withstand  hard  wear  it  would  only 
require  resurfacing  these  roads  with  three  inches 
,p  rock,  and  in  building  extensions  the 
"iilii  <to  for  a  foundation, 
trap  rock  it  would 
!;  besides  this  rock  has 
c's  which  would  pre- 
blowing  to  the  lour 

"Some  years  ago  some  trap  rock  was  gotten 
out  near  the  Canadian  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
shipped  to  Cleveland  for  resurfacing  macadam 
roads,  and  is  known  to  have  lasted  seyen  years 
without  repairing. 

"One  has  but  to  visit  Marquette,  Ishpeming  or 
the  copper  district  to  realize  the  wonderful  road 
work  that  can  be  accomplished  with  the  use  of 
this  rock.  The  streets  therein,  and  the  roads 
leading  into  these  cities,  would  be  marvels  of 
wonder  to  some  of  our  doubting  citizens.  Most 
of  them  are  as  smooth  as  a  pavement  and  very 
durable,  requiring  very  little  care  even  where 
they  are  built  over  hills,  a  grade  of  five  per  cent 
in  places. 

"In  conversation  with  citizens  at  Red  Jacket 
regarding  the  introducing  of  this  rock  into  the 
southern  peninsula,  they  suggested  that  if  we 
would  help  them  locate  a  prison  there  for  quarry- 
ing and  crushing  the  nick,  we  would  be  assured 
of  enough  of  it  to  last  two  hundred  years,  even 
if  we  built  the  roads  twice  as  fast  as  we  are  at 
present.  And  further  that  the  rock  in  its  orig- 
inal state  would  not  cost  the  state  one  penny,  as 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road'  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  .names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


mountains  of  the  material  have  been  already  of- 
fered free  to 'the  state  if  it  would  only  erect  the 
prison  and  crushing  apparatus  there. 

"There  is  now  being  operated  out  of  Mil- 
waukee a  line  of  boats  fitted  for  the  stone  carry- 
ing trade,  being  constructed  for  the  purpose  and 
having  hatches  opening  into  V-shaped  bins. 
These  bins  run  lengthwise  of  the  vessel.  In  un- 
loading the  stone  from  these  bins  trap  doors  are 
opened  gradually  at  the  lower  point,  and  from 
below.  The  crushed  rock  drops  onto  an  endless 
belt,  and  is  hauled  up  out  of  the  boat  and 
dumped  into  cars.  In  this  way  708  yards  of  rock 
are  unloaded  in  seven  hours.  These  boats  have 
hauled  limestone  to  some  of  the  counties  in  the 
western  part  of  our  state  from  points  near  Mil- 
waukee. The  company  has  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  bid  on  carrying  the  trap  rock'  for  the  state 
of  Michigan,  if  the  proposed  prison  and  rock 
crushing  plant  is  erected  in  the  northern  penin- 
sula. The  legislature  ought  to  provide  for  it  at 
its  next  session. 

"I  recently  traveled  over  about  twenty  miles  of 
limestone  roads  in  southwestern  Michigan,  most- 
ly in  Berrien  county,  where  they  had  cut  through 
a  continual  succession  of  hills  to  get  the  grade. 
Here  they  are  using  limestone  crushed  at  the 
prison  at  Joliet,  111.,  about  the  same  quality  as 
we  are  using,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  at  that,  the 
demand  being  far  more  than  the  Joliet  quarry 
can  deliver.  Limestone  is  being  used  continually 
in  Berrien  county,  St.  Clair  county,  Saginaw 
county,  Dickinson  county,  Wayne  county,  Mon- 
roe county,  Tuscola  county,  Cheboygan  county 
and  Kent  county.  I  have  traveled  over  roads  in 
these  counties  and  know  that  their  highway  com- 
missioners are  using  limestone  simply  because 
it  is  the  best  available  road  stone  to  be  had  in 
the  southern  peninsula.  Hard  heads  are  not 
available  in  the  proper  quantities  at  less  than  a 
prohibitive  price,  and  when  they  are  obtained  do 
not  run  the  same,  some  being  extra  hard  ana 
others  when  crushed  are  soft  and  crumbly.  At 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  they  have  quantities  of 
hard  heads  right  at  hand,  they  are  using  them  to 
build  their  roads.  Their  roads,  however,  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
northern  peninsula,  which  are  built  of  trap  rock." 


READY   FOR    GOOD    ROADS. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  residents  of  Benton 
township,  Berrien  county,  that  a  meeting  be  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  plans  for  improve- 
ment of  roads.  Inquiry  elicits  the  information 
that  there  is  a  sentiment  in  that  township  in  favor 
of  a  liberal  expenditure  for  improvement  of  the 
highways,  and  all  that  is  evidently  needed  is  for 
some  public-spirited  resident  to  take  the  initiative 
and  plan  as  well  as  help  to  carry  out  some  prac- 
tical method  of  improvement. 


PEOPLE  NEED  EDUCATING. 

A  good  roads  campaign  will  soon  be  inaugurated 
by  Secretary  Gibson  of  the  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation of  Battle  Creek,  for  the  purpose,  he  says. 
"of  educating  the  people  to  vote  right  on  the 
question  when  presented  at  the  polls  next  April." 

Several  big  meetings  are  being  arranged  for,  to 
take  place  in  the  near  future,  of  which  one  of 
the  attractions  will  be  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Karle.  "The  people  need  to  be  educated," 
says  Secretary  Gibson.  "There  is  a  general  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  good  roads,  but  there  are  many 
who  do  not  realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  I 


am  going  to  use  all  the  blarney  I  possess  in  fur- 
thering the  good  roads  pro|*>sition." 

GOOD  ROADS  NOTES. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Eator  county  has 
ordered  a  vote  on  the  good  roads  proposition  in 
Oneida  and  Grand  Ledge  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion in  April.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
petition  recently  filed  from  these  townships 


The  Business  Men's  Association  of  Mt.  Clemens 
has  taken  up  the  question  of  good  roads  and  will 
make  a  vigorous  campaign.  It  is  proposed  to 
adopt  the  district  plan,  Mt.  Clemens  to  join  with 
several  surrounding  townships.  The  question  will 
be  submitted  in  .April. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Winsor,  Huron  county, 
township  board  it  was  decided  to  purchase 
a  stone  crusher  and  other  necessary  machinery 
to  make  the  material  for  stone  roads.  A 
petition  has  been  sent  to  the  state  highway 
department  for  the  building  of  one  mile  of 
state  reward  road. 


The  Country  Club  of  Marquette  will  build  a 
new  road  to  the  club  next  spring.  It  is  to  be  a 
macadamized  road  and  will  be  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  long. 


PINE   COSTLY   AS   HARDWOOD. 

The  position  which  the  United  States  has 
held  as  a  lumber-producing  nation  has,  per- 
haps, been  due  more  to  white  pine  than  to  any 
oilier  wood.  The  timber  of  this  valuable  tree 
which  has  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  material  development  of  the  nation  is  now 
as  costly  as  the  finest  American  hardwoods. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  who  has  always 
taken  an  interest  in  forestry,  deplores  the  pass- 
ing of  white  pine1  as  our  foremost  wood,  and 
tells  how  in  his  own  lifetime  he  has  seen  the 
day  when  "the  masts  of  every  vessel  thai 
sailed  the  Seven  Seas  were  made  from  New 
England  grown  pine;  while  today  very  little 
white  pine  is  cut  in  New  England  big  enough 
to  furnish  a  good-sized  spar.''  He  tells  also, 
to  illustrate  the  increasing  cost  of  the  wood, 
that  he  ordered  a  set  of  book  shelves  on  which 
the  cabinet-maker  made  a  price,  and  then 
asked  whether  they  should  be  of  mahogany 
or  white  pine. 

Michigan  was  the  leading  lumber-producing 
state  for  twenty  years,  from  1870  to  1890, 
with  a  supremacy  based  on  white  pine.  In 
two  decades  the  cut  was  160  billions  of  board 
feet,  valued,  at  the  point  of  production,  at  not 
less  than  two  billion  dollars,  or  nearly  half 
as  much  again  as  the  value  derived  from  all 
the  goldfields  of  California  from  their  discov- 
ery in  the  late  forties  until  the  present. 

An  idea  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  white 
pine  timber  is  given  by  the  New  York  F.  O.  B. 
quotations,  on  a  basis  of  carload  lots. 
"Uppers"  of  the  best  grade,  cost  $97  to  $114 
a  thousand  board  feet  and  the  "selects"  or 
next  lower  grade  cost  $79.50  to  $99.50.  Men 
who  are  not  yet  middle-aged  remember  the 
time  when  these  grades  could  be  purchased 
at  $15  to  $25  a  thousand  feet.  The  present  . 
quotations  on  quartered  white  oak,  which  are 
$75  to  $80,  offer  another  basis  of  comparison 
which  indicates  the  condition  of  the  market 
for  white  pine. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  '.W.  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R. 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Bak'er,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors — Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw ;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  X.  Loud,  An  Sable;  Thos.  B.  \Vyman,  Munising:  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


PROCEEDINGS  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  MICHIGAN 
FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Forestry 
Association,  which  was  held  at  Saginaw  this 
month,  was  a  representative  gathering  of  men 
and  women  of  Michigan  and  of  other  states  who 
are  interested  in  this  very  important  subject.  The 
attendance  was  very  gratifying  to  the  officials  of 
the  association.  President  John  H.  Bissell,  of 
Detroit,  called  the  opening  session  to  order  at 
9 :30  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  12.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  made  by  W.  B.  Mershon, 
the  well  known  Saginaw  lumberman. 

Mr.  Mershon  said: 

"I  asked  Mr.  Garlield  and  Prof.  Roth  to  try  to 
have  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  For- 
estry Association  held  this  year  in  Saginaw  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  Saginaw  valley  needed  an 
awakening  in  forestry  matters.  A  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss forestry  has  never  been  held  here.  It  is 
time  Saginaw  awakened  to  the  state's  and  na- 
tion's needs  of  earnest  consideration  and  action 
of  and  on  forestry  matters. 

"You  are  here  and  I  know  all  the  Saginaw  val- 
ley needs  to  do  its  share  in  the  great  work  is  the 
start  that  this  meeting  will  give.  That  this  meet- 
ing, having  for  its  purpose  the  devising  of  ways 
and  means  for  the  saving  for  economical  use  the 
trees  still  growing  and  making  the  lands  that 
once  grown  trees  grow  another  and  contin- 
uous crop  of  trees,  should  be  held  here  in  Sag- 
inaw seems  most  appropriate 

Home  of  the  White  Pine. 

"Saginaw  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  known  the  world  over  as  the  home 
of  the  white  pine  lumber  industry — one  of  the 
greatest  industries  of  our  country 

"Many  of  our  old  time  lumbermen  have  passed 
away,  others  in  their  declining  years  no  longer 
are  actively  engaged  in  business,  but  gentlemen, 
the  sons  of  Saginaw  lumbermen  are  many  of  them 
following  tljeir  fathers'  business  here  or  in  other 
state-. 

"The  old  Saginaw  lumberman's  blood  is  as 
true  and  sturdy  as  of  yore.  This  generation  of 
the  Saginaw  valley  I  know  will  join  heartily  with 
you  and  will  not  be  backward  in  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  help  save,  renew  and  perpetuate 
the  forest  growth  of  our  state. 

"Mr.  Garfield  said  that  long-winded  papers  and 
dry  statistics  would  be  largely  cut  out  this  year 
and  it  would  partake  of  a  'talk  in  meeting' 
nature.  My  reference  to  the  valley  and  its  lum- 
ber business  will  not  seem  complete  without  a 
few  figures.  I  will  make  them  in  round  numbers 
and  skip  fractions,  and  Mr.  Garfield  will  pardon 
me  I  know  for  he  knows  what  'skipping  fractions' 
neans. 

"My  friend,  K.  D.  Cowles,  is  my  good  helper 
[vhen  I  want  figures  on  the  white  pine  and  lum- 
ifir  industry.  I  was  in  hopes  he  could  present  them 


in  person,  but  he  writes  that  with  lots  of  work 
to  do  and  with  health  not  of  the  best  he  could 
not  devote  the  time  and  strength  to  come;  yet  I 
hope  he  will  drop  in  on  us  for  he  knows  more  re- 
garding the  history  of  the  lumber  industry  of 
Michigan,  past  and  present,  than  any  other  man 
in  the  state  of  Michigan.  So  the  following  figures 
are  Mr.  Cowles' : 

Early    Lumber    Days. 

"The  Saginaw  river  lumber  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, a  strip  of  territory  stretching  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  on  both  banks  of  the  Saginaw  river 
from  its  entrance  to  the  bay,  was  for  many  years 
the  most  prolific  producer  of  pine  lumber  in  the 
United  States.  Lumbering  was  started  in  1832  by 
Gardner  D.  Williams  &  Brother,  who  built  a 
small  mill  at  Saginaw  to  cut  lumber  for  local  pur- 
poses. In  1835  another  sawmill  "was  erected  and 
thence  on  for  a  number  of  years  increased  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  business.  The  Saginaw 
river  drains  a  large  area  through  its  tributaries 
and  the  pine  timber  was  cut  in  the  territory 
traversed  and  contiguous  to  the  Cass,  Flint,  Bad. 
Tittabawassee,  Sugar,  Pine,  Cedar,  Salt,  Chip- 
pewa,  Shiawassee,  Tobacco,  Molasses  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  streams,  while  the  Rifle,  Kawkawlin 
and  Au  Gres  rivers  emptying  their  waters  into 
Saginaw  bay  floated  down  hundreds  of  millions  of 
feet  of  logs  which  were  rafted  to  the  Saginaw 
river  to  be  manufactured. 

"The  country  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  lum- 
bering and  it  was  conducted  for  forty  years  under 
conditions  nowhere  equalled.  And  when  the  tim- 
ber near  the  stream  was  cut  off  the  railroads  pene- 
trated to  the  interior  and  brought  down  the  rough 
logs  to  the  Saginaw  river  mills  to  be  manufac- 
tured. The  old  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  hauled 
from  1882  to  1890  a  total  of  1,255,000,000  feet  of 
saw  logs  and  from  1880  to  date  the  Michigan 
Central  has  hauled  on  its  Mackinaw  division  be- 
tween Bay  City  and  Wolverine,  more  than  2,500,- 
000,000  of  unmanufactured  logs  exclusive  of  the 
quantity  manufactured  at  mills  along  the  line  of 
the  road.  This  division  is  now  hauling  130,000,000 
feet  of  logs  yearly. 

44  Mills  in  1857. 

"The  panic  of  1836  affected  the  lumber  busi- 
ness of  the  valley  seriously  and  not  until  late  in 
the  forties  did  it  begin  to  revive.  In  1857  there 
were  44  mills  in  operation  and  1  !:;, Olio, 000  feet  of 
lumber  was  manufactured.  No  regular  compila- 
tion of  figures  showing  the  extent  of  the  industry 
was  undertaken  until  1863  since  which  the  cut  has 
been  annually  compiled.  These  figures  furnish 
some  idea  of  the  output:  1SG3,  133, 580,000  feet; 
l.sTO,  576,72(i,60<i  feet;  1ST:;.  (ilii.MiT.021  feet;  1SSO. 
-?:;.  IT,?::i  feet;  18S2,  1.01 1,274,005,  high  water 
mark;  1S90,  S15,054.4ii:> ;  1S9G,  31S.797.S79;  1906. 
114,817,566,  being  but  one-half  the  annual  require- 
ments of  Michigan  railroads  for  ties  alone.  In 
round  figures  there  has  been  produced  since  rec- 


ords have  been  kept  a  grand  total  of  25,000,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  on  the    Saginaw  river. 

"The  pine  timber  became  scarce  in  1895  and 
since  then  the  cut  has  been  mixed  with  hardwood 
and  hemlock.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years 
only  one  sawmill  has  manufactured  pine  exclus- 
ively and  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  of 
the  present  year.  All  the  territory  from  the  Sag- 
inaw river  to  Cheboygan  county  and  extending 
from  the  west  line  of  the  tier  of  counties  of  which 
Gladwin,  Roscommon,  Crawford,  Otsego  form  a 
part,  east  to  Lake  Huron,  contribute  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Saginaw  river  mills,  though  within  the 
territory  named  there  are  scores  of  sawmills  also 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  shingles 
and  lath.  This  section  of  the  state  last  year,  in- 
cluding the  Saginaw  valley,  produced  463,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  pine  forming  but  one-third  of  the 
output,  hemlock  and  hardwood  being  easy  as  to 
honors. 

Led  the  World  for  50  Years. 

"Lumbering  in  the  state  began  at  an  early  day. 
During  a  period  covering  nearly  fifty  years  Mich- 
igan led  the  world  in  the  production  of  white 
pine  lumber.  As  far  back  as  1874  the  produc- 
tion of  lumber  in  the  state  totaled  2,866,351,027 
feet,  and  in  1S75  the  output  was  2,691,965,38& 
feet.  After  that  date  it  increased.  Ten  years 
later  the  figures  show  an  output  of  3,578,138,732 
feet  and  the  high  water  mark  was  reached  in  1888 
when  the  output  was  ,4,392,914,000  feet.  The  de- 
cline since  then  has  been  gradual. 

"In  1901  it  was  1,998,347,000  feet  and  in  1905  it 
was  1,793,310,111  feet  and  last  year  it  was  1,920,- 
000,000  feet. 

"In  1874  there  was  produced  in  the  state  1,383,- 
870,000  nearly  all  white  pine  shingles  and  the  high 
water  mark  was  reached  in  1886,  the  output  of 
that  year  reaching  the  total  of  2,989,124,232  shin- 
gles. Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline. 

"The  output  in  1904  was  1,055, r.  i:;.:_'50  sl.liigles- 
and  in  1903  it  was  1,380,165,000,  mostly  cedar.  The 
lath  output  in  1904  was  189,716,950  pieces. 

"Some  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  state  is  furnished  in  the 
figures  showing  a  production  in  a  single  decade 
from  1885  to  1905  inclusive  of  58,194,095,467  feet 
of  lumber  and  36,560,508,637  shingles.  Can  one 
comprehend  these  figures  in  their  forest  consump- 
tive enormity?  I  doubt  it. 

"Gentlemen,  it  is  with  no  selfish  or  mercenary 
purpose  that  you  are  here,  no  thought  of  indi- 
vidual gain  has  prompted  you  to  undertake  this 
pioneer  work,  for  well  you  know  that  the  reward 
to  be  is  for  the  gain  of  generations  to  come.  Your 
work  and  purpose  is  that  of  your  country's  future 
need  and  good.  I  am  indeed  honored  in  having 
this  opportunity  to  say  to  you  the  people  of  Sag- 
iuaw  most  heartily  welcome  your  coming.'' 


Thornton  A.  Green,  of  Ontonagon,  was  unable 
to  be  present   to   make  the   response   to  the   ad- 
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dress  of  welcome,  his  letter  of  regret  being  read 
by  President  Bissell.  The  president  also  read 
the  following  letter  from  Gov.  Warner: 

Praise  for  Mr.   Garfield. 

"I  am  writing  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
esteemed  favor  of  October  22nd,  extending  on 
behalf  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation a  very  cordal  invitation  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  on  November  12th  and  13th.  I 
regret  very  much  to  state  that  other  engagements 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Saginaw  at 
that  time. 

"I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  learn  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  attended  by 
the  representatives  of  forestry  interests  of  our 
neighboring  states  and  Canada.  There  are  cer- 
tainly evidences  of  an  awakened  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  association  and  every  good  citizen 
of  Michigan  should  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

"While  recognizing  the  good  work  of  all  those 
connected  with  the  State  Forestry  Commission 
and  your  association,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a 
reference  to  the  untiring  work  and  enthusiasm 
of  Hon.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids. 
In  him  the  forestry  interests  of  Michigan  have  a 
most  valued  friend.  Such  services  as  he  has 
rendered  could  not  be  purchased  and  the  state  is 
to  be  congratulated  that  we  have  such  a  citizen 
among  us. 

"With  my  own  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  association,  I  remain, 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"FRED  M.  WARNER. 

"Governor." 

President's  Annual  Address. 
President    Bissell    next    read    his    annual    ad- 
•dress,  which  follows : 

Tn  closing  another  year  of  the  Michigan  For- 
Association's   work,  it  is  well  to  consider, 
very  briefly : 

.it  the  association  was  organized  to  ac- 

2.  What  it  has  done  of  the  work  so  laid  out; 
and 

3.  To   take   some   account   of   the   extent   and 
character  of  the  work  ahead. 

The  Association's  Purpose. 

The  declared  object  of  the  association  is, — "The 
promotion  of  a  rational  and  practical  system  of 
forestry  in  Michigan,  recognizing  it  as  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture." 

And,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  gen- 
eral object,  it  was  pledged  to  secure: 

(a)  Modification   of  the  laws   of  this   state  to 
enable  the  holding  and  replanting  of  forest  lands. 
the  encouragement  of  conservative  management  of 
farm  forests  and  the  re-stocking  of  denuded  lands. 

(b)  The  revision  and  improvement  of  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire 
and  trespass. 

(c)  Modification  of  the  laws  dealing  with  the 
disposition  and  manageriient  of  all  state  lands,  _so 
that  correct  principles  of  forestry  may  be  applied 
by   the   state   to   all   wooded   areas  not   distinctly 
agricultural. 

(d)  The   extension   of   the   work   of   the   For- 


estry Commission,  its  equipment  with  ample 
means  for  the  education  of  the  people,  in  order 
that  the  people  themselves  shall  enter  into  the 
work  of  forestry. 

(e)  The   establishment   and   perpetuation   of   a 
general   system   of   farm   forestry   throughout  the 
agricultural  portions  of  the  state. 

(f)  To  act  in  harmony  at  all  times   with  the 
American  Forestry  Association  and  the  National 
Forest  Service. 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  admirable  statement  of 
the  association's  objects  clearly  in  view. 

What  the  Association  Has  Done. 

To  carry  out  its  purpose  the  association  must 
extend  its  membership  so  as  to  reach  and  influ- 
ence a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  state — •, 
that  is  to  create  a  wholesome  public  opinion  on 
forestry. 

The  membership  is  approximately  six  hundred, 
including  about  twenty  sustaining  memberships. 
The  officers  of  the  association  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  small  number  of  members  secured 
as  compared  with  our  expectations  in  August, 
1905.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  the  mem- 
bership list  is  not  by  any  means  a  complete  or 
the  only  test  of  membership.  I  wish  especially 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  failure  to 
secure  members  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Membership  and  Publicity,  but  rather 
of  the  inadequate  measures  put  into  operation 
by  the  association  itself.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  has  worked  zealously  and  efficiently, 
mainly  without  very  much  co-operation  from  the 
other  committeemen ;  and  has  been  successful  in 
organizing  some  local  committees,  with  good 
results.  The  membership  of  the  association  can 
not  reach  the  numbers  which  ought  to  be  en- 
rolled without  having  a  paid  agent,  working 
under  the  secretary,  devoting  his  or  her  entire 
time  to  the  business  of  the  association,  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results  in  active  membership, 
as  well  as  enlarging  the  lists  of  sustaining  mem- 
berships. 

The  dues  of  the  active  members  should  fur- 
nish money  enough  to  provide  for  the  circulation 
of  the  association's  organ,  and  other  literature 
available  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  sustain- 
ing member's  fees,  all  other  necessary  current  ex- 
penses of  the  association,  and  of  its  officers  in 
prosecuting  the  association's  work. 

The  further  work  of  the  association  has  been 
providing  an  organ  or  mouth-pece,  through  which 
to  reach  its  members,  and,  we  have  hoped,  a 
larger  audience  outside.  For  more  than  a  year 
this  was  done  through  the  "State  Review,"  pub- 
lished at  Grand  Rapids.  The  work  of  that 
magazine,  in  fulfillment  of  its  contract  with  the 
association,  was  quite  satisfactory.  Besides  the 
paper,  which  went  regularly  to  the  members  of 
the  association,  we  were  able,  through  the  very 
generous  assistance  of  the  State  Forestry  Com- 
mission, to  supply  to  our  members  some  valuable 
pamphlets,  on  general  forestry  themes,  _  which 
were  published  and  given  to  the  association  by 
the  Commission. 

Early  this  year  the  "State  Review"  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Michigan  Investor  Company,  of 
Detroit,  and  put  into  a  new  form  under  the 
title  of  "Michigan  Roads  and  Forests";  and  has 
since  been  issued  as  a  monthly  magazine  in  the 
joint  interests  of  the  Michigan  Roadmakers'  As- 
sociation and  the  Michigan  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. Its  editor  has  rendered  excellent  service, 
not  only  in  the  publication  of  very  interesting 
articles  on  the  subject  of  forestry,  but,  also,  by 
securing  the  publication  of  many  such  articles  in 
country  newspapers  throughout  the  state.  The 
value  of  spreading  information  in  that  way,  you 
will  readily  recognize. 

There  is  one  source  of  most  efficient  help  to 
the  work  of  the  association,  which  ought  to  be 
cultivated  whcn-vrr  the  opportunity  exists.  I  re~ 
fcr  to  local  organizations  of  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  professional  men  found  in  many  of 
our  cities.  This  suggestion  comes  from  great 
service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  forestry  by  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  most  capable  and  zealous  members 
of  the  association,  being  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  was  quick  to 


recognize  the  assistance  which  such  a  body  could 
render.  The  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  directors  of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  with 
the  result  that  the  commitee  on  legislation  of  that 
board  had  a  number  of  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  state-tax  lands  and  the  state's  policy 
respecting  them.  A  very  extended,  pertinent  and 
able  report  of  its  committee  was  considered  at  a 
general,  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Commerce ;  and  was  afterwards  printed  and  cir- 
culated extensively. 

In  my  judgment,  more  work  for  the  cause  of 
forestry  has  been  done  in  the  City  of  Detroit  and 
Wayne  County  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce than  by  this  association.  To  some  extent, 
the  details  of  which  I  am  not  familiar  with,  the 
Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade  has  assisted.  The 
last  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  that  body,  and  as  its  guests. 
These  municipal  organizations,  wherever  they  ex- 
ist in  the  state,  should  have  their  attention  forci- 
bly drawn  to  the  importance,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  character  of  the  work  the  forestry  associa- 
tion is  undertaking;  and,  where  proper  represen- 
tations are  made,  we  are  sure  to  get  more  or 
less  definite  assistance  from  such  bodies. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  fact  that  the 
association  has  received  generous  and  valuable 
aid  from  women's  clubs  and  their  State  Federa- 
tion. They  have  not  only  circulated  literature  on 
forestry  subjects,  but  have  held  meetings  with 
addresses  and  had  discussions  which  have  been 
helpful  to  our  cause. 

At  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  Granges  of  this 
state,  wood-lot  forestry  has  been  recognized  as  of 
importance  to  the  farmers,  and  through  the. able 
efforts  of  one  of  the  association's  directors,  the 
subject  has  had  fair  consideration  at  meetings  of 
The  State  Grange,  which  has  adopted  suitable 
resolutions  upon  the  subject. 

What  of  the  Work  Ahead? 

One  of  the  great  obstacles,  which  this  asso- 
ciation has  to  meet  and  deal  with,  is  the  dense 
ignorance  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  as 
to  the  facts  about  our  state  lands,  and  the  for- 
est problems,  generally,  and  our  absolute  lack 
heretofore  of  a  state  policy  with  respect  to  them. 
The  dreadful  inertia  of  our  electorate,  the  nat- 
ural result  of  this  ignorance,  must  be  overcome 
before  any  legislation,  at  all  adequate  to  remedy 
the  existing  conditions,  can  be  procured  from  the 
state  legislature.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  dis- 
pel the  ignorance,  but  it  is  equally  important, 
likewise,  to  give  proper  tone  and  direction  to 
public  opinion,  that  it  may  demand  the  enactment 
of  adequate  laws  respecting  these  subjects. 

The  association  must  bring  home  to  the  great 
body  of  the  electorate  of  the  state,  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  present  conditoin  of  state  land  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  some  appreciation  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  remedying  those  conditions,  by 
establishing  an  affirmative,  rational  and  decent 
treatment  of  the  state's  rights,  and  the  people's 
rights  in  what  must  constitute  a  great  public 
domain ;  and  the  wholesome  application  of  a  cor- 
rect, permanent  state  policy  which  will  enure  to 
the  advantage  of  our  children.  Such  a  policy  will 
prevent  any  further  disgraceful  waste,  not  only 
of  money  raised  by  taxation,  but  what  has  been 
far  worse,  waste  of  the  opportunities,  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  to  re-establish  the  forests,  both 
public  and  private,  for  the  future  income  of  the 
state  and  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

Does  not  this  show  plainly  enough  the  work 
lying  before  the  Forestry  Association? 

It  is  fairly  to  be  presumed  that  the  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  will  make  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic study,  so  far  as  time  permits,  of  all  of  the 
present  conditions,  as  well  as  of  the  remedies 
to  be  applied.  But,  in  order  to  secure  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities,  as 
will  make  adequate  use  of  the  suggestions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commission,  in  its  reports,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  arouse  public  sentiment  to 
make  insistent  demands  upon  the  legislature,  for 
affirmative  action  according  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  that  Commission. 

We  must  inform  the  electorate  that  the  theory 
upon  which  the  State  Government  has,  ever  since 
its  existence,  dealt  with  the  public  lands— treat- 
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ing  them  as  depreciating  assets  that  must  be 
slaughtered  at  the  bargain  counter,  is  wrong,  clear 
to  the  bottom.  The  state  ought  never  to  have 
parted  with  the  title  to  its  forest  lands,  or  its 
mineral  lands ;  but  it  did — and  we  have  to  face 
the  facts  as  they  now  exist,  and  to  point  out 
what  partial  measures  of  correction  can  still  be 
made  by  holding  the  remaining  state  lands  and 
those  abandoned  to  the  state  for  delinquent  taxes 
and  utilizing  them.  Here  is  a.  nucleus  for  start- 
ing-the  state  aright  in  dealing  with  a  public  do- 
main, which  shall  for  all  time  be  held  and  util- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  its  people  as 
a  whole. 

The  friends  and  disciples  of  forestry  do  not 
insist  upon  having  all  the  public  lands  necessarily 
used  for  the  growing  of  timber,  but  that  all  of 
the  land  shall  be  put  to  its  very  best  use.  If 
any  of  the  public  lands  are,  upon  intelligent,  ex- 
pert investigation  found  to  be  more  suitable  for 
ordinary  agriculture,  than  for  -forests,  that  they 
shall  be  so  applied  at  a  reasonable,  fair  price,  to 
the  state  and  to  the  purchaser.  And,  all  the  land, 
both  public  and  private,  not  suitable  for  any  other 
kind  of  agriculture  than  the  raising  of  forest 
crops,  shall  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  on  terms 
fair  to  the  state  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
it.  by  neighborhood,  or  as  the  ultimate  beneficiaries 
of  its  products.  The  policy  of  the  state,  as  to 
taxation  and  protection,  shall  be  such  that  pri- 
vate owners  may  grow  forests  upon  their  own 
lands,  not  fit  for  other  uses,  under  such  condi- 
tions of  taxation  as  will  yield  a  distinct  and  cer- 
tain benefit  to  every  member  of  the  community 
when  the  product  is,  from  time  to  time,  used  in 
the  industries  of  the  state,  or  while  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  forest  cover. 

There  is  but  one  special  subject  to  which  I 
wish  to  allude,  here,  a  little  more  at  length,  and 
that  is  to  re-state  my  own  position  with,  reference 
to  the  taxation  of  public  and  private  lands,  which, 
under  the  proposed  policy  of  the  state,  above  re- 
ferred to,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  for- 
ests. 

Without  repeating  the  arguments  upon  which 
mv  conclusions  are  based,  as  presented  in  my  pa- 
per on  taxation  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  I  now 
give  you  the  results  I  have  reached. 

"Speaking  for  myself,  and  disclaiming  respon- 
sibility of  any  one  else  for  my  assertions,  I  say 
what  we  need  here,  in  Michigan,  in  view  of  our 
general  system  of  taxation,  is : — The  tax  upon  the 
land  at  the  fair  average  value  of  similarly  situ- 
ated and  constituted  land  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood ;  entirely  dissevered  from  any  considera- 
tion of  what  it  may  grow.  That  is,  the  treat- 
ment of  forest  lands  exactly  like  the  treatment  of 
farm  lands,  with  reference  to  its  assessed  value 
and  the  proporton  of  tax  burden  they  shall  bear. 
The  taxation  of  growing  forests  should  not  be 
considered  until  the  state  is  ready  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  taxation  of  all  crops  and  income. 
In  European  countries  where  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  the  forest  is  taxed,  whether  it  be  upon  the 
actual  cutting  and  marketing,  or  by  an  estimate 
of  the  annual  growth  and  increase,  it  accords  with 
the  principle  of  taxation  of  incomes,  whether 
from  invested  funds,  or  the  practice  of  a.  pro- 
fession or  trade. 

Where  the  income-tax  principle  is  applied  to 
all  the  people  it  is  fair  that  the  income  from  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  of  both  kinds,  should  bear 
an  income  assessment.  And  then  the  tax  should 
be  largely  taken  from  the  land  and  placed  upon 
the  land's  production,  under  just  and  scientific 
regulations  to  ascertain  and  apply  the  appor-  j 
tionment  of  public  benefits  and  natural  risks, 
from  and  to,'  the  different  kinds  of  products — 
farm  and  forest;  with  a  low  minimum  land  rat- 
ing by  itself,  and  a  separate  assessment  upon  the 
product  of  the  soil,  each  after  its  own  kind.  But, 
this  is  looking  into  the  future,  too  far  for  pres- 
ent, practical  purposes.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  further  modifications,  when  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  such  modifications  must  de- 
pend, are  demanded  bv  a  public  sense  of  th  ';r 
justice,  and  are  embodied  in  our  general  system  | 
of  taxation.  So  long  as  any  branch  of  agricul- 
ture is  not  assessed  upon  its  yearly  income,  or  [ 
yearly  production,  it  is  not  fair,  and  it  ought  not  ! 
to  be  legal,  as  it  is  not  equitable,  that  the  pro-  ' 


duct  or  income  of  forest  lands  should  be  taxed. 

The    foregoing    facts    and    argument    lead    me 
clearly  to   the   following   conclusions : 

First:    Forest  Lands. 

For  the  present,  the  only  legislation  required 
is  an  amendment  to  the  tax  laws,  providing  for 
a  fair  and  equitable  assessment  of  the  land,  i.  e., 
as  bar  or  wild  land, — just  as  other  land  similar 
in  quality  and  situation  is  valued ;  totally  dis- 
severed from  its  production ;  with  a  fixed,  aver- 
age rate  of  taxation  for  local  purposes ;  nad  with 
a  substantial  modification  of  that  rate  for  stat< 
purposes.  This  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  true  for 
est  lands,  which  must  be  explicitly  defined  bj 
law. 

Second:    The  Farm  Wood-Lots. 

For  the  farm  wood-lot  the  rule  should  be :     A 
fair  and  equitable  assessment  of  the  land,   i.  e. 
as  bare  or  wild  land,  just  as  other  land  similar 
in  quality  and  situation  is  valued,  without  refer- 
ence  to   its    crop ;   having   an   assessment   of  the 
wood-lot   separate   from   the    rest   of   the    farm 
the  rate  of  taxation  to  be  a  fair,  fixed  average 
and  under    explicitly    defined    limitations    as    to 
use  and   treatment   of   the   land. 

In  both  cases  there  should  be  a  right  of  appea 
from  the  town  board  to  the  state  tax  commis- 
sion, or  some  other  general  state  authority,  hav- 
ing the  right  of  revision. 

Third:     State  Lands. 

All  lands  set  aside  by  the  state  as  forest  re- 
serves should  be  assessed  on  the  same  equitable 
j  basis  as  provided  for  forest  lands,  with  a  fixed 
average  rate  of  taxation  for  local  purposes ;  anc 
all  state  lands  withdrawn  from  homestead  entry 
and  sale  should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  oi 
county  and  town  at  a  fair,  fixed  assessment  value 
and  a  fair,  fixed  rate. 

Under  the  policy  here  advocated,  if  it  is  broad 
enough  to  accomplish  the  gradual  reforesting  o) 
what  are  now  waste  and  abandoned  lands,  there 
will  be  a  restoration  of  such  lands  to  the  tax 
lists,  most  of  which  are  not  now  paying  taxes 
for  any  purpose,  local  or  state. 

It  is  only  on  such  a  basis  that  the  people  of 
the  state  as  a  whole  can  bear  their  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  a  comprehensive  forest  policy;  which, 
we  all  agree,  is  t(je  most  urgent  of  the  economic 
problems  now  confronting  this  State,  and  de- 
manding the  thought  and  intelligent  action  of  the 
State's  best  citizenship. 


After  the  appointment  of  the  usual  committees 
President  Bissell  introduced  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Garfield  of  Grand  Rapids,  president  of  the  State 
Forestry  Commission. 

MR.   GARFIELD'S   ADDRESS. 


He  Discusses  the  Steps  of  Progress  in  Michi- 
gan's Forestry  Movement. 

A  wondrous  legacy  came  from  the  hand  of 
the  Creator  into  the  possession  of  those  acquir- 
ing lands  in  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
At  a  period  when  the  famous  minister  of  Louis 
XIV  exclaimed,  upon  seeing  the  slaughter  of  the 
great  forests  of  France,  "France  will  perish  for 
lack  of  woods,"  another  famous  Frenchman  was 
exploiting  the  area  now  called  Michigan.  In  the 
Cadillac  papers,  as  gathered  bf  President  Bur- 
ton'of  the  State  Historical  Society,  we  learn 
that  the  famous  French  voyageur  and  discoverer 
marveled  at  the  beauty  and  extent  and  grandeur 
of  Michigan  forests  and  commented  in  extvava- 
gant  terms  upon  the  wide  range  of  species  rep- 
resented here.  He  understood  the  great  value 
in  this  forest  cover  because  at  that  early  day  the 
French  statesmen  saw  an  impending  wood  famine 
in  France  which  was  averted  by  timely  and  wise 
activity  in  forest  restoration. 

The  first  inroad  upon  this  forest  legacy  in 
Michigan  was  made  by  the  pioneers  who  saw  only 
in  trees  an  incumbrance,  a  menace  to  their  pros- 
perity. Tree  destruction  by  these  pioneers  was 
a  necessity.  I  have  no  word  of  criticism  to  be- 
stow upon  them. 

However,  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  over  the  rep- 
rehensible methods  pursued  during  the  conquest 


of  the  lumberman  without  expressing  my  indig- 
nation at  the  ruthless  slaughter  with  no  com- 
mensurate gain.  The  vandalism  practiced  by 
short-sighted  lumbermen  in  the  destruction  of  a 
large  part  of  Michigan's  forest  area  can  not  rea- 
sonably be  condoned  even  in  the  light  of  the 
most  magnificent  bequests  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses. The  blackened  poles,  devitalized  soil  and 
terrible  desolation  of  tremendous  areas  of  aban- 
doned cut-over  lands  in  our  commonwealth  are 
more  plainly  in  evidence  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
timely harvest  than  any  monuments  in  stone  and 
mortar  erected  with  the  gains  of  men  who  gath- 
ered where  they  had  not  sown. 

Early  Steps  in  Michigan. 

In  browsing  through  the  literature  which  re- 
cords the  progressive  steps  of  history,  taken  by 
the  State  of  Michigan  looking  toward  forest  res- 
toration, the  earliest  mention  of  any  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  elision  of  the  forest  cover,  is  a  me- 
morial prepared  by  T.  T.  Lyon  and  Sanford 
Howard  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  presented  to  the  legislature  of 
1867.  This  paper  recites  that  already  the  effects 
of  the  removal  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
timber  is  noticeable  in  the  decadence  of  the  more 
tender  varieties  of  fruits  which  in  earlier  days, 
were  perfectly  hardy  in  lower  Michigan,  and  pro- 
claims that  unless  the  hand  of  the  axeman  is 
stayed,  the  countries  which  have  grown  the  finest 
fruits  in  the  temperate  zone  will  have  the  same 
limitations  as  other  countries  which  have  been 
denuded  of  lumber  and  we  shall  lose  the  climatic 
conditions  which  have  been  our  pride.  The  rec- 
ommendations in  the  memorial  suggest  that  some 
method  of  stimulating  the  planting  pfi  belts  of 
timber  and  preserving  protective  belts  of  .original 
forests  be  wrought  out  by  the  legislature,  inti- 
mating the  possibility  of  bringing  about  the  de- 
sired result  through  the  partial  exemption  of 
permanent  forest  areas  in  southern  Michigan 
from  taxation. 

This  memorial  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  Jonathan  J.  Wood- 
man and  O.  H.  Fellows  on  February  12,  1867. 
This  committee  made  an  exhaustive  report  in 
which  it  emphasized  the  danger  to  agriculture 
which  would  arise  from  clearing  off  the  timber 
from  the  sands  of  western  Michigan,  thus  allow- 
ing the  winds  to  spend  their  full  force  in  carry- 
ing the  sands  upon  valuable  farm  lands  and  thus 
increasing  the  barren  area  created  by  the  forma- 
tion of  sand  dunes.  This  report  formulated  three 
recommendations  for  legislation. 

1.  The  exemption  of  timber  belts  planted  or 
preserved  for  purposes  of  protection.  2.  The 
compulsory  retention  of  stock  from  running  at 
large.  3.  The  planting  of  roadside  trees  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  an  interest  in  tree  planting 
and  protection.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statutes 
indicating  that  the  suggestions  made  any  great 
'mpression  upon  the  law-making  body. 

The  most  active  organization  in  agitating  the 
questions  connected  with  the  >  our 

Forest   domain   has   been   (he   Miolv. 
:ural  Society.     This  association  was  organized  in 
1870  as  a  fruit  gro\\  i  ty  and  as  early  as 

1873  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon  presented  a  scholarly  ad- 
dress at  a  meeting  convened  in  ,-iouth  Haven  in 
which  he  recounted  the  dangers  which  had  re- 
sulted irom  cutting  off  the  forests  in  other  coun- 
ries,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  resultant  con- 
ditions affecting  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
Vuit  grower.  He  called  attention  to  the  losses 
of  moisture  by  evaporation  and  the  value  of 
he  forest  as  a  sponge  to  hold  back  the  flow  of 
water  and  allowing  it  to  gradually  percolate  into 
he  sluiceways,  thus  maintaining  an  even  flow 
hroughout  the  year.  He  spoke  of  the  woods  as 
storehouses  of  moisture  and  emphasized  the  fact 
hat  the  peach-growing  area  of  Michigan  was  get- 
ing  more  restricted  cvcrv  years  as  a  direct  result 
>f  forest  destruction.  Said  he,  "The  ax  in  the 
lands  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  seems  as  little 
menable  to  reason  as  were  the  bayonets  of  the 
r.lder  Napoleon.  We  are  alre_ady  obliged  to  aban- 
lon  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  because 
f  their  inability  to  stand  the  trying  variations 
'  ftemperature  and  moisture  caused  by  forest 
lenudation."  He  accounted  for  the  unparalleled 
•irgin  forests  of  the  lower  peninsula  because  of  the 
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protection  of  the  Gn-at  Lakes,  and  these  forests 
in  turn  so  modified  climatic  conditions  as  to  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  region  lor  the  growing  of 
fruits.  In  the  thoughtless  destruction  of  the 
woods  a  great  loss  is  entailed  upon  the  per- 
manent producers  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  1875  Dr.  Heal,  in  connection  with  the  gath- 
ering of  an  exhibit  of  woods  for  the  centennial 
celebration  in  Philadelphia,  took  occasion  to  ad- 
vertise to  the  world  the  wealth  of  varieties  of 
trees  and  shnilis  indigenous  to  Michigan  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  our  fore-ts  were  going  out  of  exist 
ence. 

No   Staying   of   the   Axeman. 

In  ISTii  Mr.  Lyon  again  before  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  a  ringing  address  cried  out 
the  losses  entailed  through  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  and  appealed  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  State  Agricultural  Society,  Granges 
and 'the  Agricultural  College  to  use  their  influ- 
ence in  staying  the  hand '  of  the  axeman  who 
seemed  intent  upon  destroying  the  fair  fame  of 
our  State  as  a  place  to  build  farm  homes,  in  the 
interest  of  swelling  the  volumes  of  manufactured 
lumber. 

In  1877  the  venerable  John  Ball,  who  had 
studied  the  forests  of  America  from  Maine  to 
Pnget's  Sound  and  had  watched  with  regret  the 
diminishing  forest  acres  tributary  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids^ in  a  letter  to  me  said  in  substance :  "I  de- 
plore the  rapid  destruction  of  timber  on  every 
side  and  wish  I  could  place  before  the  thought- 
less people,  who  seem  intent  upon  the  final  de- 
struction of  all  our  beautiful  and  useful  woods, 
the  thrilling  words  of  my  schoolfellow,  George 
P.  Marsh,  when  he  describes  the  losses  entailed 
upon  humanity  through  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests.  I  have  in  my  own  experi- 
ence felt  these  losses  which  menace  our  well- 
being.  Lands  which  were  well  wooded  and 
which  I  sold,  and  they  would  not  remain  sold, 
came  back  stripped  -  of  timber.  The  sand  and 
gravel  hills  are  worn  into  deep  gullies  by  the 
rushing  torrents.  In  summer  drouth  reduces  the 
crops.  Hot  and  cold  winds  are  a  menace  in  the 
varying  seasons.  If  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
timber  had  been  saved,  the  income  from  forest 
and  land  products  might  have  been  continuous 
forever.  Now  we,  have  no  forest  products  and 
the  land  is  approaching  barrenness.  I  consider 
the  retention  of  a  proper  amount  of  forest  as 
vital  to  the  future  of  our  population.  Our 
grandchildren  will  with  reason  criticise  and  con- 
demn our  waste  of  cherry,  walnut,  hickory,  bass- 
wood,  maple  and  oak,  for  in  their  time  there  will 
be  a  famine  of  these  species  of  wood  owing  en- 
tirely to  our  lack  of  wise  forethought.  I  deplore 
this  waste  which  helps  nobody  and  entails  ines- 
timable sacrifices  upon  the  part  of  our  descend- 
ants." 

Appeal  Was  Not  Heeded. 

In  1878  O.  R.  L.  Crozier,  a  pioneer  farmer  and 
'  Htawa  County,  and  Professor  Beal, 
at  a  great  meeting  of  fruit  growers  in  Jackson, 
appealed  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  arouse 
themselves  to  the  dangers  of  deforestation  so  rap- 
idly going  on.  Mr.  Crozier  at  this  time,  as  I 
'  recall,  first  suggested  the  desirability  of  the  State 
setting  a-i'le  areas  of  timber  as  a  permanent  pub- 
lic forest  domain. 

For  some  years  following  this  meeting  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  ar- 
ranging programs  of  the  quarterly  sessions,  rare- 
ly negleeti  d  to  have  some  address,  paper  or  dis- 
cussion upon  what  he  termed  the  greatest  ques- 
tion before  the  citizens  of  our  State.  There  was 
compiled  at  this  time  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Forest 
Problem  of  Michigan"  of  seventy  pages,  which 
was  spread  abroad  throughout  the  State  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  from  which  the 
newspapers  quoted  veiy  freely.  In  the  transac- 
tions of  this  society  for  188")  this  pamphlet  was 
reprinted.  The  compiler,  in  the  closing  sentences, 
said,  "The  question  for  us  today  with  regard  to 
forestry  is:  shall  we  drift  along  doing  nothing 
but  discuss  the  forestry  problem  in  a  sort  of 
dramatic  way.  hoping  all  the  time  that  our  fears 
will  not  lie  realized  and  that  Providence  in  some 
inscrutable  way  will  interpose  and  stay  the  pun- 


ishment that  seems  inevitable  as  a  result  of  our 
ruthless  timber  destruction ;  or  shall  we  profit  by 
the  startling  results  in  China,  Italy,  Spain  and 
Turkey  and  wrestle  with  the  problem  in  a  prac 
tical  way,  acting  as  well  as  talking,  and  at  once 
sacrifice,  if  necessary,  the  fortunes  that  are  mak- 
ing for  the  few.  and  save  the  climatic  and  sur- 
face conditions  upon  which  the  success  of  agri- 
culture, the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity 
depend  ?" 

First  Forestry  Commission. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  agitation  above  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Beecher,  of  Genessee  County,  a  hor- 
ticulturist, elected  to  the  Michigan  legislature, 
with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Beal,  formulated  a  bill  and  it 
was  enacted  into  law  in  1887  which  provided  for 
the  first  Forestry  Commission  in  our  State.  This 
consisted  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Tin- 
board  felt  that  in  the  management  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  in  troublous  times  it  had  about 
enough  cares  on  its  hands,  and,  as  a  makeshift, 
selected  Dr.  Beal  and  one  of  its  own  members 
to  go  ahead  under  the  meager  appropriation  and 
do  what  they  saw  fit  in  the  name  of  the  Forestry 
Commission.  The  accomplishments  under  this 
statute  are  recorded  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Commission  and  published  by  the  State.  The 
succeeding  legislature  provided  no  means  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  and  by  enactment  wiped  out  the 
commission  itself. 

Five  years  previously,  in  a  conversation,  Dr.  J. 
C.  Parker  of  Grand  Rapids  casually  remarked 
that  "The  area  of  country  about  Higgins  and 
Houghton  Lakes  recently  lumbered  off  is  an  ideal 
region  for  a  permanent  forest,  fish  and  game  pre- 
serve." His  friend,  to  whom  the  statement  was 
directed,  began  studying  the  geography  of  this 
region  and  became  greatly  interested  in  the  sug- 
gestion. Ascertaining  that  the  lumbermen  would 
gladly  dispose  of  their  holdings  for  next  to  noth- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  taxes,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  haying  the  State  purchase  ten 
townships  of  land  thirty  miles  north  and  south 
by  twelve  miles  east  and  west,  including  the  lakes 
mentioned.  He  had  far  more  enthusiasm  than 
knowledge  of  legislation.  The  bill  which  he  drew 
was  introduced ;  the  facts  that  for  $100.000  this 
purchase  could  be  consummated  accompanied  the 
bill,  and  both  were  so  carefully  laid  away  in  the 
back  part  of  the  table  drawer  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee that  they  could  never  be  found. 

In  passing  it  may  be  well  to  ask  the  question 
in  the  light  of  succeedings  events,  what  kind  of 
an  investment  this  would  have  been  for  the  State 
of  Michigan.  Let  Prof.  Roth  suggest  the  figures 
for  you  from  his  wide  observation  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  present  Forestry  Commission  was  created 
in  1899  and  there  has  been  no  modifications  of 
the  law  which  created  it.  History  has  been  mak- 
ing quite  rapidly  since  that  time.  The  forest 
reserves  of  nearly  40,000  acres  were  set  aside  by 
the  State,  their  maintenance  provided  for  and 
their  custody  placed  in  the  Forestry  Commission. 
The  United  States  government  retired  from  sale 
pending  action  by  our  State,  its  holdings  in  a 
number  of  townships  bordering  on  our  reserves. 
The  forest  school  at  the  University  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  regents  in  answer  to  a  direct  appeal 
from  our  Commission.  The  forestry  department 
at  the  Agricultural  College  has  been  organized 
and  equipped,  the  Association  I  am  addressing 
has  been  organized  and  is  accomplishing  effective 
work.  The  crowning  event  of  the  epoch  is  the 
creation  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  composed 
of  leading  public-spirited  citizens,  to  report  to 
the  legislature  of  1!)0s  a  definite  forest  and  land 
policy  for  Michigan. 

Michigan   Aroused  at   Last. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  thoroughly  aroused 
upon  this  subject.  Men  and  women  in  every 
community  are  actively  and  successfully  promot- 
ing our  cause.  The  outlook  is  encouraging.  Tree 
destruction  is  on  the  wane  because  there  are  only 
a  few  more  trees  to  destroy.  But  tree  planting 
is  growing  popular,  and  if  the  baby  trees  which 
are  to  produce  the  future  forests  of  our  State 
can  find  in  the  commonwealth  itself  a  cherishing 
mother,  our  industries  will  be  maintained,  our 
water  powers  conserved,  our  arable  lands  and  or- 


chards protected,  a  wood  famine  averted  and  the 
dire  results  following  in  the  wake  of  thoughtless 
forest  destruction  which  has  brought  such  terrible 
calamities  upon  many  of  the  earth's  people  will 
be  side  tracked  from  Michigan  while  our  future 
wants  will  be  intelligently  provided  for.  The 
goal,  however,  is  not  reached,  and  upon  you  of 
the  Michigan  Forestry  Association  rests  the 
weight  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  interest  in 
the  cause  and  seeing  that  the  object  sought  in  the 
beginning  and  never  lost  from  the  view  of  a  few 
thoughtful  citizens  of  the  State  shall  be  accom- 
plished. 


PROF.  ROTH'S  ADDRESS. 

Prof.  Filbert  Roth,  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, followed  Mr.  Garlield,  discussing  "The 
Present  Status  in  Michigan."  lie  said: 

I  hold  in  my  hand  all  1  know  about  this  status, 
and  I  had  put  it. together  with  the  thought  of  ad- 
dressing a  large  popular  audience.  1  have  before 
me  now  the  most  select  and  the  most  well  in- 
formed audience  on  forestry  that  has  ever  been 
convened  in  special  session  in  this  new  world. 
1  feel  therefore  decidedly  unprepared,  and  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  make  my  story  short. 

We  have  in  Michigan  today,  first  of  all,  consid- 
erable knowledge  among  all  kinds  of  people.  We 
realize  that  our  timber  is  not  getting  cheaper,  nor 
our  rivers  getting  better.  We  realize  that  it  is 
largely  to  forestry  that  we  must  look  to  find  im- 
provements on  the  subject.  We  want  forestry 
all  over  the  state,  and  we  want  it  right  away. 
We  realize  too,  that  we  have  the  lands  whereon 
to  raise  those  forests.  A  few  years  ago  we  didn't 
realize  it.  but  today  we  do  realize  that  we  have 
the  lands  in  Michigan  for  that  purpose.  We  have 
the  sentiment  among  the  people  which  will  carry 
this  to  a  successful  issue. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  lumbermen  told  us 
that  the  supply  of  white  pine  was  inexhaustible, 
we  didn't  need  forestry ;  but  today  when  we  pay 
$50,  and  even  as  high  as  $00,  a  thousand  right 
at  the  saw  mill — right  at  the  saw  mill — where 
the  timber  is  being  cut,  for  what  we  used  to  con- 
sider an  ordinary  grade  of  lumber,  we  realize 
that  we  do  need  forestry.  These  prices  are  at 
I  lit"  mill,  and  we  are  invited  to  pay  the  freight. 
And  it  is  more  emphasized  perhaps  when  you 
look  around  and  see — (I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  not 
so  here — )  when  you  see  most  of  our  houses 
finished,  inside,  with  Georgia  pine,  when  Michi- 
gan did  raise  no_t  one  of  the  best,  but  the  best 
grade  of  white  pine. 

Sentiment  For  Forestry. 

We  have  the  sentiment  for  forestry  in  this  state. 
Let  me  give  you  some  proof.  Less  than  a  year 
ago  the  newspaper  men  of  North  Michigan  met 
at  Traverse  City;  and  without  any  forestry  crank. 
if  you  will  allow  the  phrase,  suggesting  to  them, 
those  very  busy  people  devoted  an  entire  meet- 
ing, of  their  own  accord,  to  the  di^en->ion  of  for- 
estry, and  particularly  the  discussion  of  reforest- 
ation of  our  land.  There  is  no  other  body  of 
men  that  know  the  public  puKc  as  do  these  men. 
They  diagnosed  the  question  very  carefully  before 
they  discussed  the  remedies;  the  thing  was  new 
to  them.  Today  the  newspaper  men  are  the 
strongest  exponents  of  this  idea  and  doing  more 
to  create  this  sentiment  than  anyone  else,  in  this 
slate.  1  hear  some  one  say  among  the  people, 
"But  sentiment  doesn't  raise  trees."  And  that 
13  exactly  where  we  are  usually  wrong.  Senti- 
ment does.  Sentiment  has  already  done  more  in 
actually  undertaking  forestry  work  in  the  United 
States  than  lias  business,  one  hundred  to  one. 
Sentiment  has  planted  trees  in  Michigan  and  bus- 
iness has  not  yet  begun. 

Much    Timber    Left. 

We  have  in  the  state  a  large  body  of  timber 
still  left.  1  mean  a  large  body.  The  farmer 
alone  perhaps  owns  the  most  valuable  half  of  it, 
or  at  least  nearly  halt,  lie  is  making  a  good 
deal  of  it.  The  farmer  reaps  more  from  his 
woods  today  than  he  does  from  his  orchard.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  still  a  large  body  of  wild 
woods.  And  this  is  one  of  the  points  I  would 
like  to  have  you  keep  in  mind.  And  it  is  for  us 
to  do  something  for  this  large  body  of  timber, 
and  not  only  for  the  lands  that  have  no  woods. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  large  areas  of  waste 
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land.  We  have  called  them  waste  lands,  and 
they  are  so  nearly  so  that  we  can  well  call  them 
that.  Those  lands  have  even  been  a  nuisance 
t  i  us.  They  have  decreased  the  value  of  land 
all  about  them  and  among  them.  They  have  been 
a  menace  to  any  man  holding  property  which  was 
surrounded  by  those  lauds,  and  i.t  is  for  those 
lands  thai  we  ought  to  do  something.  \Ye  have 
tried  for  thirty  years  and  more  to  get  them  on 
the  tax-roll  and  to  make  them  into  agricultural 
land,  and  to  my  mind  that  effort  has  lasted  long 
enough.  1  think  we  had  better  make  a  new  be 
ginning  and  try  it  with  something  that  we  know 
will  do  well  on  those  lands. 

The  problem  is  to  take  care  of  what  we  have 
and  to  do  that  we  have  to  get  to  the  people  who 
own  that  part  which  is  still  to  be  cared  for. 
Tho-e  forests  are  not  upon  slate  lands;  they  an 
private  lauds.  And  we  have  to  make  a  bargain 
\\ith  the  private  owners  which  will  be  fair  to  the 
state,  and  it  must  also  be  fair  to  the  owners. 
And  unless  we  do  so  we  will  be  in  a  very  funny 
position — the  planting  of  little  trees  at  one  end 
of  the  line  and  seeing  our  great  bodies  of  for- 
ests simplv  de\asiated  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  That  explains  the  problem  that  is  before 
us.  This  is  a  question  that  will  mean  millions 
and  millions  to  the  state  of  Michigan.  The  prob- 
lem of  our  waste  lands  will  probably  mean  not 
less  than  six  or  eight  million  dollars.  It  will 
not  mean  six  or  eight  million  dollars  for  once 
or  twice:  it  will  mean  that  and  more  for  all  time 
to  come.  But  it  means  a  better  state  and  a  more 
beautiful  state. 


TAXATION  OF  FORESTS. 


Dr.    Fernow,   of   Toronto,   Canada,   Leads   the 
Discussion. 

S.  M.  Lemon,  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  was 
next  on  the  program  to  make  an  address  on 
"Forestry  in  Michigan  Politics,"  was  unable  to 
be  present,  and  the  convention  plunged  into 
the  subject  of  taxation  of  forests.  Dr.  B.  E. 
1'crnow,  dean  of  the  Forestry  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  covered  the  ground  in 
an  exhaustive  manner.  His  paper  follows: 

The  problem  of  just  taxation,  not  only  of  tim- 
ber lands,  but  in  general,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  agitated  for  years,  with- 
out, as  yet,  having  produced  any  very  marked 
progress  towards  it-  practical  solution.  This 
very  day  and  hour  a  large  convention  of  the  most 
competent  experts  on  the  subject  is  meeting  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  discuss  the  problem,  but  it 
may  astonish  you  to  hear  that  among  the  forty- 
two  addresses  announced  in  the  programme,  not 
one  deals  directly,  and  perhaps  not  even  indi- 
,  rectly.  with  the  subject  that  is  to  occupy  this 
meeting. 

From  this  fact  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn, 
namely,  that  the  subject  of  taxation  is  a  very 
broad  and  complicated  one,  the  many  phases  of 
which  even  experts  can  hardly  encompass  and 
analyze  clearly  and  iiicontrovertibly ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  prac- 
tical solution  and  a  practical  application  can  be 
secured  in  short  order.  We  are  still  in  need  of 
popular  propaganda  and  education  of  the  public. 

I  am  afraid  you  have  chosen  the  least  appropri- 
ate spokesman  to  open  the  discussion,  for  I  do 
not  only  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  tax  ques- 
tions, or  even  a  well  posted  amateur,  but,  more- 
over, having  carefully  thought  on  the  subject,  1 
have  come  to  hold  opinions  which.  I  am  almost 
sure,  do  not  express  the  wishes  and  expectations 
of  the  majority  here  present.  I  accepted  the  call 
in  the  simplicity  of  my  ignorance,  and  I  suppose 
that  I  was  chosen  for  the  task  of  introducing  t  In- 
subject  not  because  of  my  opinions,  but  because 
of  my  academic  position,  which  ought  to  enable 
me  to  present  systematically  and  without  bias  the 
points  for  discussion.  At  least  in  this  spirit  I 
propose  to  attempt  the  task. 

I  am  to  make  the  charge  to  the  jury,  like  a 
judge  who  may  have  opinions  of  his  own  regard- 
ing the  case,  but  is  not  to  divulge  them.  He  is 
simply  to  point  out  what  principles  are  involved 
in  judging  the  case,  what  evidence  there  is  for 
or  against  settling  the  moot  question  one  way  or 


the   other,    what   points   need   to  be  considered    in 
arriving  at  a   verdict. 

My  difficulty  will  be  to  cover  the  subject  suf- 
ficiently within  the  reasonably  limited  time  of  an 
introduction.  As  I  had  not  seen  the  program, 
which  gives  subheads  to  be  talked  about,  you  will 
allow  me  to  approach  the  subject  in  my  own  way, 
and  my  remarks  will  have  to  be  necessarily  frag- 
mentary, and  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive. 

The  subject  of  the  taxation  of  woodlands  has 
been  tor  some  time  urged  as  one  which  is  of 
importance  to  the  development  of  forestry  prac- 
tices in  the  handling  of  timberlands.  And  the 
discussions  have  charged  the  absence  of  such 
practices  to  excessive  taxation,  which  forces  the 
lumberman  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  rapid  ex- 
ploitation instead  of  management  for  future  crops. 

The  Main   Questions. 

Two  main  questions  arise  when  discussing  for- 
est taxation:  First,  what  points  must  be  consid- 
ered in  securing  the  assessment  of  an  equitable 
tax?  Second,  will  such  equitable  taxation  or  else 
tax  reduction  or  exemption  secure  the  applica- 
tion of  forestry  practice  to  timberlands? 

The  hrst  thing  to  recognize  is  that  very  widely 
differing  kinds  of  property,  of  widely  different 
value,  are  liable  to  be  taxed  as  woodland. 

'I  here  are  at  least  three  classes  of  woodland ; 
the  virgin  uncut  marketable  timber;  the  cut-over 
lands  with  promising  growth  of  value;  the  stump 
lands  without  value,  unless  through  special  effort. 
And  a  fourth  class  may  be  added,  as  yet  little 
developed,  namely,  artificial  plantations,  on  which 
this  effort  has  already  been  spent. 

That  these  three  or  four  classes  deserve  dif- 
ferent treatment  will  be  readily  admitted. 

What  are  the  points  regarding  the  first  class, 
the  uncut  timberlands?  It  is  property  of  high 
value,  immediately  available  by  mere  exploita- 
tion— by  destructive  lumbering.  It  is  also  cap- 
able of  being  made  a  continuous  revenue 'pro- 
ducer, by  conservative  lumbering.  How  does  the 
tax  assessor  approach  it  ? 

In  all  political  questions — and  taxation  is  a  po- 
litical question  in  the  broadest  sense — principle 
and  expediency,  i.  e.,  theoretical  and  practical 
considerations  are  involved,  and,  especially  in  a 
community  still  in  the  pioneering  stage,  the  latter 
considerations,  those  of  expediency,  will  often 
outweigh  the  force  of  acknowledged  correct  prin- 
ciples. The  argument  that  the  timber  land 
owner,  being  the  richer  man,  possesses  greater 
tax  paying  faculty,  i.  e.,  can  afford  to  pay  a  rela- 
tively higher  tax  rate  than  the  poorer  settler,  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  neglect  of  the  principle  of 
justice  and  equal  treatment.  The  argument  that 
the  settler  has  in  view  permanency,  continuity  in 
creation  of  values  from  the  soil,  continuous  im- 
provement, that  all  his  work  tends  to  form  a  per- 
manent asset  for  future  assessment  and  taxation. 
while  the  lumberman  has  in  view  merely  exploit- 
ation and  the  removal  of  values  which  he  has 
not  created — this  argument,  at  least  in  a  pioneer- 
ing community,  very  naturally  and  properly 
weighs  with  the  tax  assessor  so  as  to  set  the 
principle  of  justice  at  naught.  He  naturally 
favors  the  farmer,  and  "sticks"  the  logger, 
whose  greater  wealth  enables  him  to  contrib- 
ute, at  a  higher  rate,  towards  the  development 
of  the  country,  the  county  and  the  township. 
It  is  human  nature  to  do  so,  and  human  nature 
forms  an  unavoidable  third  factor  in  solving 
political  uestions. 

While  the  tax  assessor  maintains  equity  in  the 
rate,  he  considers  inequality  in  valuation  justifi- 
able according  to  the  tax  faculty;  and  effective- 
ness rather  than  justice  is  his  aim.  He  also  takes 
into  consideration  the  attitude  of  the  owner.  It 
is  this  attitude  towards  his  property  that  distin- 
guishes settler  and  lumberman,  and  that  seems 
to  explain  and  to  justify  a  seemingly  unjust  dis- 
tribution of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  timberland  owner  had  the  in- 
tention of  making  his  property  the  basis  of  a  per- 
n :  nent  enterprises,  the  case  would  perhaps  be 
looked  at  differently,  but  until  such  bona  fide 
change  of  attitude  can  be  shown,  I  fear,  practical 
considerations  will  favor  continuance  of  present 
practice.  In  this  connection  a  few  questions  may 
be  formulated,  which  should  be  considered  as  per- 
tinent from  the  practical  point  of  view : 


Pertinent   Questions. 

1 .  Does  the  lumberman  as  a  rule  buy  land,  or 
does  he  buy  timber?  That  is,  does  he  consider, 
in  his  purchase,  the  soil  and  its  capacity  for  pro- 
duction, or  only  the  product  ? 

2.  Is   any   lumberman   known   to   have   bought 
timber  for  any  other  purpose  than  exploitation  or 
speculation,  i.  e.,  resale  of  the  timber? 

'•'>•  Does  not  every  lumberman  with  business 
capacity,  in  buying  timber  anticipate  the  tax  as- 
sessment and  discount  it  in  his  price? 

4.  Has   actually   any  lumberman  been   induced 
to  cut  his  timber  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax  rate. 
or  are  not  other  motives  than  excessive  taxation 
invariably    the    reason,    or    at    least    more    potent 
reason,   for  his   removal   of  it? 

5.  I  las  any  lumberman  become  poorer  by  risk- 
ing the   higher  tax  rate,  when   compared  with 
the   settler   and   his   lower   tax   rate   or   assess- 
ment '' 

6.  Does   not   the   lumberman   shift  the   tax   on 
the  consumer  of  his  goods,  wholly  or  in  part?  the 
tax  being  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ? 

7.  Does  not,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing stumpage  values,  the  tax  rate  appear  to  be  a 
relatively  small  matter? 

In  Ontario,  at  least,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  timberland  owners  on  the  score  of  iniquitous 
tax.  On  the  contrary,  although  in  a  given  case, 
which  lately  came  to  my  knowledge,  the  per  acre 
assessment  is  not  changed  after  the  timber  is 
cut,  the  owner  is  satisfied  and  unwilling  to  clamor 
for  justice,  because  in  comparison  with  the 
stumpage  price  and  possible  future  values  of  tim- 
ber and  land  the  average  of  assessment  of  cut 
and  uncut  lands  is  fair  enough.  Timber  lands 
have  been,  and  are  still,  among  the  most  profit- 
able properties,  and  these  more  than  any  other 
properties  increase  in  value  by  "unearned  incre- 
ments." Kven  the  principle  of  justice  seems  to 
be  satisfied  by  charging  profitable  properties  with 
higher  tax  assessment  than  unprofitable  ones,  and 
this  principle  of  uneven  assessment  is  found  in  all 
systems  of  taxation. 

While,  then,  in  pioneering  communities  and 
considering  the  attitude  of  the  exploiter,  a.  higher 
assessment  for  timberlands  would  appear  justified 
than  for  farm  properties,  yet  even  here  some  just 
and  fair  principle  should  be  applied  in  the  as- 
sessment, and  a  check  to  arbitrariness  sup- 
plied. 

Forests  Unfairly  Taxed. 

That  forest  properties  are  most  unfairly  taxed 
admits   hardly  of  doubt,   especially  when   it   is 
considered    that    such    properties    do    not    receive 
the  protection  or  other  consider^' •>••     they  are 
entitled   to   from   the  municipalities   \\i\ 
the    tax.     Not    only   does    there    «eem    i 
uniform   principle   behind   the   as 
but   the   ability   of   the   assessor   t 
and   reasonable   valuation   is   often 
his  assessment  is  more  or  less  a  gi; 
miss,''  but  mostly  a  "miss." 

There  are  only  three  equitable  methods  of  as- 
sessing land  property ;  namely,  by  the  actual  or 
estimated  sale  value  as  it  stands  with  improve- 
ments, which  supposedly  represents  its  income 
producing  value ;  the  German  Vermogensteuer ; 
by  the  actual  or  estimated  average  income  or 
profit  or  revenue  which  it  produces,  Einkom- 
mensteuer;  by  the  possible  or  eventual  income  or 
profit  or  revenue  it  might  produce,  its  productive 
power,  its  rent  valuem  Grundsteuer ;  or  else  a  tax 
system  in  which  any  two  or  all  three  methods  are 
employed,  supplementary  to  each  other,  might 
be  devised. 

In  the  case  of  the  rent  value  assessment  it  is 
not  the  actual  yield,  but  the  yield  capacity  that  is 
a-sessed,  no  matter  whether  the  owner  lets  the 
land  lie  barren  or  uses  it  not  in  a  manner  not 
suitable  to  its  capacity,  and  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  land  bears  forest  or  is 
improperly  stocked.  What  it  could,  under  rea- 
sonable management,  produce  by  itis  annual 
growth  or  increment,  can  be  established  for  a 
forest  acre  as  well  as  for  a  farm  acre. 

In  the   case  of  the  income  tax,  the  actual  net 
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income  is  assessed,  but  in  forest  properties  it  may 
also  be  conceived  to  consist  in  the  money  value 
of  the  annual  wood  increment  on  the  actual  stock, 
no  matter  whether  this  is  harvested  annually  or 
intermittently  or  not  at  all,  for,  if  not  utilized  _it 
becomes  capital,  re-invested  income,  invested  in 
woodgrowth;  and  if  it  is  thrifty  growing  timber 
it  increases  the  rent  producing  capacity  of  he 
property  by  the  increased  wood  value  which 
comes  with  increased  size. 

Logically,  the  assessment  based  on  actual  in- 
come would  appear  the  most  reasonable,  for 
eventually  all  taxes  must  be  paid  out  of  income. 
The  practical  objections  are  that  it  is  difficut 
to  ascertain  actual  incomes,  and  that  properties 
allowed  to  lie  idle  would  escape  taxation  to  the 
detriment  of  the  community;  hence,  a  mixed  sys- 
tem is  more  likely  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 

It  is,  of  course,  irrelevant  in  principle  whether 
the  tax  is  assessed  directly  on  income,  actual  or 
potential,  or  on  its  capitalized  value,  although  in 
practical  operation  one  or  the  other  method  may 
appear  preferable.  In  the  end  expediency  will 
vary  the  application  of  the  method  under  differ- 
ent conditions.  Thus,  in  the  old  settled  coun^ 
tries  with  fully  established  permanent  commun- 
ities and  practically  unchangeable  conditions,  the 
rent  value  method  may  be  practicable,  while  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  apply  it  to  the  unset- 
tled conditions  of  communities  in  the  pioneering 
stage. 

With  regard  to  forest  properties  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  timber  is  really  a  crop,  and  not 
a  part  of  real  estate,  hence,  should  not  be  taxed 
any  more  than  the  farmer's  crop.  But  those  ad- 
vocating this  theory  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
crop  idea  involves  the  idea  of  human  effort,  and 
that  in  most  cases  in  this  country  the  mature 
timber  is  an  asset  secured  without  such  effort. 

Only  when  an  effort  has  been  put  forward  to 
make  the  soil  produce,  can  we  speak  of  a  crop. 
Here  again,  the  attitude  of  the  owner  and  the 
condition  of  the  forest  is  of  moment  in  charac- 
terizing the  stand  either  as  accumulated  capital 
to  be  taxed,  or  as  growing  crop  to  merely  serve 
in  determining  the  capital  value  of  the  soil,  which 
is  then  the  taxable  property. 

Is  Timber  a  Crop? 

One  of  the  latest  contributors  to  the  discussion 
of  equitable  timberland  taxation,  having  first 
raised  the  crop  idea,  somewhat  inconsistently 
contends  that  "land  should  not  be  taxed  at  all,  but 
the  timber  after  it  is  cut  into  logs.  This,  would 
relieve  the  necessity  for  cutting  half  grown  trees, 
allowing  them  to  grow  to  maturity  first."  He 
then  raises  the  very  practical  point  that  "the  crop 
of  logs  is  a  definite  value,  obtainable  from  scale 
bills,  while  the  value  of  wild  land  is  something  on 
which  no  two  timberland  explorers  ever  agree." 

At  any  rate,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  dis- 
tinguish in  the  assessment  between  the  soil  value 
and  the  stumpage  value,  the  former  to  be  based 
on  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  either  for 
or  for  forest  use,  and  the  tax  on  stump- 
~ffge7  of  course,  to  cease  when  the  timber  is  re- 
moved. In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked if  stump  lands  are  to  be  assessed  on  their 
farm  value,  the  cost  of  preparing  them  for  farm 
use  is  properly  deducted  from  the  final  farm 
value. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  timberlands  af- 
ford no  income  until  the  timber  is  cut,  and  since 
taxes  are,  or  ought  to  be,  paid  out  of  income,  the 
tax  should  be  levied  when  the  timber  is  cut,  as- 
sessing the  actual  cut  at  its  fair  stumpage  value. 
The  principle  would  appear  just,  but  the  practical 
objection  to  this  method  is  that  administrations 
have  annual  needs  for  funds,  and  cannot  be  de- 
pendent on  the  whim  of  owners  as  to  when  and 
how  much  they  propose  to  cut,  and  hence  an  an- 
nual tax  must  be  levied.  The  method  of  assess- 
ment must  therefore  be  modified  to  meet  this 
necessity,  which  is  perhaps  also  best  done  by  a 
separation  of  land  tax  and  stumpage  tax. 

German  Forest  Taxation. 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  German  forests 
are  taxed,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  briefly 
recite  the  latest  development  in  forest  taxation  in 
that  country,  although  the  methods  may  not  be 
applied  directly  under  our  conditions. 

In   that   country   forestry  practices,   i.   e.,   man- 


agement for  continuity  being  general  and  to  a 
larye  extent  enforced,  all  forest  properties  are 
treated  in  the  tax  scheme  from  that  point  of  view. 
While  there  are  variations  in  the  method  of  as- 
sessment in  the  different  states,  they  all  are  in 
the  last  analysis  based  on  the  productive  power 
of  the  soil  and  the  tax  is  assessed  usually  both 
against  the  income  and  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business. 

When  a  sustained  yield  management  exists,  i. 
e.,  one  which  yields  an  annual  cut,  the  capital 
represented  in  the  growing  stock  or  timber  is  con- 
sidered taxable  as  well  as  the  income,  while  in 
intermittent  management  instead  of  the  growing 
stock  the  soil  rent  value,  i.  e.,  the  soil  considered 
on  the  basis  of  its  productive  capacity  is  the  tax- 
able property. 

•  In  Wurttemberg  a  revision  of  the  tax  law  was 
effected  in  1905,  following  closely  the  Prussian 
precedent.  Both  state  and  county  taxes  are  as- 
sessed against  forest  property.  For  state  pur- 
poses the  taxable  income  is  the  actual  sale  re- 
sults, cash  or  credit,  of  the  regular  cut,  principal 
and  intermediary  harvest.  The  domestic  con- 
sumption of  the  owner  at  local  average  prices  as 
well  is  considered  income.  Extraordinary  cuts 
are  taxed  if  they  are  made  to  secure  cash  or  to 
change  the  use  of  the  area  as  for  farm  purposes ; 
but  if  occasioned  by  natural  disaster,  like  wind 
fall,  insect  pests,  snow  breakage,  etc.,  the  results 
are  not  considered  taxable  income,  for  this  en- 
forced cut  is  considered  a  misfortune,  a  loss 
against  the  owners'  interests,  because  it  disturbs 
his  regular  management. 

As  expenses  are  charged  not  only  all  the  usual 
expenditures  incurred  in  the  management,  but  the 
cost  of  new  plantations  also  and  bad  debts  of  for- 
mer years  if  they  had  been  figured  as  incomes, 
but  costs  occasioned  by  extraordinary  cuts  in- 
cluding those  of  reforestation,  do  not  figure  any 
more  than  the  incomes  from  such  timely  utiliza- 
tion. 

Besides  this  income  tax  the  hitherto  customary 
realty  or  soil  tax  is  continued  at  a  reduced  rate. 
This  is  based  not  on  the  income,  but  on  the  pos- 
sible net  yield — the  possibility  of  the  French — and 
this  yield  capacity  is  determined  once  for  all  by 
experts,  after  classification  of  the  land  according 
to  quality.  This  assessment  of  the  so-called  "tax 
capital,"  which  does  not  consider  individual  con- 
ditions or  special  methods  of  management,  is  sup- 
posed to  hold  good  for  a  long  period,  and  is 
changed  only  when  changes  in  use  and  in  prop- 
erty conditions  arise. 

For  municipal  taxation  this  tax  capital  forms 
the  basis,  the  annual  county  'or  town  expenditure, 
as  far  as  not  otherwise  satisfied,  being  appor- 
tioned among  the  owners.  The  rate  on  the  tax 
capital  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1906  was 
20  mills — the  same  as  on  real  estate  in  Toronto. 
The  rate  on  incomes  is  determined  every  two 
years.  The  law,  however,  states  a  normal  rate 
on  a  sliding  scale,  which  varies  between  2  and  5  [ 
marks,  according  to  size  of  income.  It  is  evident, 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  such  stable  condi- 
tions in  the  lake  states  to  permit  the  application 
of  this  method,  but  it  is,  at  least  suggestive.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  forest  soil  in 
Prussia  is  assessed  in  the  tax  lists  upon  the  basis 
of  a  net  yield  varying  from  18  cents  to  $1.25, 
averaging  about  50  gents,  while  farm  soils  are 
taxed  on  a  basis  of  a  net  yield  of  81  cents  to  $3.96, 
or,  $1.82  on  the  average. 

I  may  not,  without  exhausting  my  time,  analyze 
in  detail  the  conditions  of  the  other  classes  of 
woodland,  stumplands,  good  and  bad,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  tax  assessor,  except  to  point  out 
that  the  attitude  of  both  owner  and  assessor  are 
naturally  changed  when  the  timber  is  cut.  and 
hence  entirely  different  principles  and  practical 
considerations  enter.  But  still  expediency,  i.  e., 
justice  to  the  commonwealth  or  to  the  communal 
interests  as  a  whole  in  the  broadest  sense,  rather 
than  theoretical  personal  justice,  will  probably 
dictate  the  procedure,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
owner  towards  his  cut-over  lands  will,  and  ought 
to,  influence  the  assessment. 

Fostering  Forestry  Methods. 

At  this  point  my  second  main  question  comes 
in :  how  far  may  the  taxing  power  be  utilized  to 
favor  the  introduction  of  forestry  methods  in  the 


treatment  of  woodlands,  i.  e.,  to  induce  owners  of 
timberlands  to  make  them  permanent  revenue 
producers?  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  question  which 
interests  this  convention  even  more  than  the  first, 
namely  that  of  just  taxation. 

The  principles  which  would  justify  the  consid- 
eration of  such  woodland  properties  dedicated  to 
hearsed  again  and  again  and  are  familiar.  It  is 
ments  for  tax  release  or  exemption  have  been  re- 
hearsesd  again  and  again  and  are  familiar.  It  is 
claimed,  with  more  or  less  good  reason,  that  for- 
est growth  is  a  condition  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  through  its  influence  on  climate 
and  water  flow.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  influences  are  not  under  conditions  evi- 
dent or  proven,  and  that  the  location  of  the  forest 
areas  has  much  to  do  with  the  value  of  their  pro- 
tective function.  That  is  to  say,  not  all  forest 
growth  has  protective  value. 

Another  argument  is,  that  the  long  time  in- 
volved in  producing  forest  crops,  the  risks  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  crop  and  various  other 
characteristics  of  the  business  of  forest  cropping 
are  discouraging  elements  to  private  enterprise, 
and  hence  taking  also  into  consideration  the  gen- 
eral need  and  the  general  benefit  which  come  to 
the  community  at  large,  this  business  is  consid- 
ered, as  needing  the  encouragement  of  an  infant 
industry  by  reduction  or  exemption  from  tax. 

Forestry  a  Business. 

I  have,  myself,  again  and  again  attempted  to 
show  that  forestry  is  a  business  sui  generis,  that 
owing  to  the  long  time  element  mainly,  it  is  ex- 
ceptional, and  may,  therefore,  justify  exceptional 
treatment  even  by  the  tax  gatherer.  But,  admit- 
ting all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  .principle 
of  partial  or  entire  tax  release,  as  a  theoretical 
proposition,  two  practical  questions  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  namely,  first,  the  difficulty  of  devis- 
ing and  administering  an  adequate  tax  release 
law,  and  the  still  more  important  question :  Is 
there  any  reason  for  expecting  that  the  benefit  of 
tax  release  will  offset  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  forestry  business  from  the  point  of  view 
of  private  enterprise. 

There  have  been  and  there  are,  as  you  know, 
statutes  in  various  states  designed  to  encourage 
forestry  by  tax  release,  tax  exemption  and  boun- 
ties. If  you  will  investigate  the  results  of  the 
earlier  attempts  at  such  encouragement,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  practically  nil.  And  if  you  will 
scrutinize  even  the  newer  legislation  you  will  find 
that  it  is  mostly  not  only  crude,  impracticable  to 
administer  and  from  the  forester's  point  of  view 
inadequate,  but  they  usually  limit  the  area  which 
is  to  enjoy  the  release  to  small  wood  lots,  as  if  a 
larger  area  devoted  to  timber  growth  would  not 
be  a  benefit  to  the  community.  They  limit  the 
kind  of  trees  to  be  considered  eligible  for  tax  re- 
lease specifically,  instead  of  in  general  terms.  They 
make  lowest  limits  of  the  number  of  trees  which 
would  never  produce  satisfactory  results.  They 
limit  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  release  is 
given,  without  adequate  reasons. 

While  I  would  not  deny  the  possibility  of  fram- 
ing adequate  legislation  and  its  practical  adminis- 
tration in  states  where  competent  forest  commis- 
sions are  in  charge,  I  wish  to  raise  doubts  as  to 
whether  this  encouragement  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  much  good,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  the  small  farmer's  wood  lot.  When  it 
comes  to  raising  a  nation's  and  even  a  state's  log 
supply — the  much  more  important  problem — the 
matter  is  very  different. 

Even  under  the  small  wood  lot  plantation  the 
benefit  of  tax  release  compared  with  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  on  one  hand  and  compared  with 
the  financial  result  of  the  venture  on  the  other 
hand,  can  hardly  be  adequate.  At  best  the  tax 
release  would  average  hardly  more  than  10  cents 
per  acre,  which  at  5  per  cent,  would  at  the  end  of 
30  years  have  accumulated  to  $7.90.  But  to  plant 
the  acre  and  keep  it  in  condition  the  expenditures 
would  certainly  not  have  been  less  than  $10  in 
the  first  place,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  would 
have  accumulated  to  $50.  That  is  to  say,  you 
invite  the  owner  to  invest  six  times  the  amount 
of  the  release  to  secure  its  benefits,  if  this  were 
the  amount  and  time  for  the  tax  release.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  log  proposition  of  white  pine 
were  involved,  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  in- 
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crease  in  timber  values  in  60  years  the  original  in- 
•;-t\\tincnt  of  $15.00  would  prove  a  12  per  cent  in- 
vestment, and  more  likely  20  per  cent  would  be 
realized.  How  does  such  encouragement  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  tax  release? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  will  even  the  promising 
rrturns  from  a  forest  growing  venture  induce  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  engage  in  this  business,  the 
profits  of  which  are  so  long  in  coming-,  the  risks 
of  which  arc  not  only  great,  but  the  future  of 
which  is  clouded  somewhat  in  uncertainty. 

The   Business  of  the  State. 

If  I  were  for  a  moment  to  abandon  the  position 
of  the  charging  judge  and  express  an  opinion,  ! 
would  declare  that  forestry  is  the  business  of  the 
slate,  or  the  community,  if  for  no  other  reasons 
than  because  of  the  long  time  dement  involved, 
lliat  only  large  capital  and  large  continuous  cor- 
porations can  really  afford  to  go  into  this  long- 
winded  business,  and  that  to  such  the  small  tax 
releases,  cannot  possiblv  act  as  an  inducement. 

I  he  sooner,  therefore,  the  stumplands  either 
b.v  abandonment  for  tax  or  otherwise  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  state  or  corporation,  and  the 
sooner  these  realize  that  the  future  of  timber  sup- 
plies and  favorable  monetary  returns  are  their 
concern,  the  simpler  will  become  the  tax  question. 

There  is  one  other  form  of  taxation  which  has 
sometimes  been  believed  to  have  a  bearing  on  for- 
estry practices,  namely,  a  customs  tariff.  I  re- 
member a  committee  of  lumbermen  waiting  on 
me  at  Washington  to  ask  me  to  assist  their  tariff 
agitation  by  an  argument  which  should  show 
that  a  tariff  of  $2  per  1,000  feet  would  promote 
forestry.  I  promised  to  do  so,  if  they  in  turn 
could  vouch  that  al  least  one-half  of  tliis  tax  on 
the  public  would  find  its  way  from  their  pockets 
into  the  woods  for  improved  practice.  Needless 
to  say,  that  the  argument  was  not  called  for. 
\\  here,  as  in  Germany,  a  well  established  forestry 
sy.-tem  needs  protection  against  the  imports  from 
exploiting  countries,  the  argument  might  appear 
reasonable,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  there 
the  tariff  duty  was  counterbalanced  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  freight  rates  of  the  exploiting  countries, 
and  has  not  had  the  desired  effect.  Theoretically, 
an  import  duty  on  lumber  should  make  timber 
lands  so  valuable  as  to  induce  the  conservative 
use  of  them,  practically  such  a  result  has  not 
been  experienced,  the  present  dollar  being  a 
greater  attraction  than  the  possible  future  two. 

Conditions  in   Ontario. 

I  may  be  .expected  to  add  a  few  words  as  re- 
gards conditions  in  Ontario,  my  newly  chosen 
field  of  activity.  As  is  well  known,  the  bulk  of 
forest  properties,  some  '.lO.Onn  square  miles,  is 
owned  by  the  crown,  or  virtually  by  the  province, 
and  hence  pays  no  taxes.  The  so-called  "ground 
rent"  which  is  paid  by  the  lumbermen,  holding 
timber  limits  from  the  crown,  in  addition  to  the 
Mmnpage  dues  and  the  bonus,  can  hard:- 
classed  as  a  tax;  it  is  rather  a  payment  per"  unit 
ana  irrelative  of  values  for  the  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing to  hold  on  to  the  limits.  It  c-iii  be  read- 
ily demonstrated  that  the  present  method  of  sell- 
ing timber  limits,  while  for  the  moment  financially 
successful,  is  reallv  destructive,  and  inimical  to 
forestry  practice.  Hut  this  is  a  subject  which 
BOes  ii' it  belong  here- 
Regarding  the  taxation  of  privately  owned 
lands,  and  timber  lands  especially,  the  same  or 
even  a  greater  lack  of  equitable  anil  uniform 
methods  of  assessment  than  in  the  slates  exists 
throughout  Canada.  Since  only  towns  and  mu- 
nicipalities raise  direct  taxes  and  no  uniform  law 
of  taxation  exists,  each  assessor  is  a  law  to  him 
Self,  and  an  all  pervading  principle  of  assessment 
is  not  discoverable.  On  the  whole  the  burden  has 
not  been  great,  and  hence  clamor  for  tax  reform 
ha-  not  been  heard.  Lately,  however,  some  mu- 
nicipalities had  undertaken  to  levy  excessive  taxes 
on  crown  timber  limits,  and  this  provoked  appeal 
to  the  courts,  which  naturally  declared  the  limits 
exempt. 

<  'ntario.  in  its  222,000  square  miles  of  country, 
equal  in  size  to  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  exhibits  such  a  great  diversity 
of  cultural  and  populational  conditions,  that  nec- 
essarily from  region  to  region  at  least  different 
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points  of  view  and  different  methods  of  assess- 
ment must  continue  to  prevail  for' a  long  time  to 
come.  The  southwestern  portion,  the  rich  agri- 
cultural section,  bordering  on  the  lakes,  when 
bulk  of  the  2,500,000  people  live,  .is  almost  desti- 
tute of  timber,  and  even  farmers'  wvodlm- 
scanty.  The  northeastern  part  is  largely  on 
with  cut-over  timber  limits  and  stump  limits, 
and  since  the  agricultural  soils  are  rather  scanty, 
tins  will  be  eventually  the  great  forest  regi.m. 
It  is  from  this  region  that  I  cited  the  case  of  a 
timber  land  owner  who  is  satisfied  with  tax  con- 
ditions. Conditions'of  transportation  rather  more 
than  taxation  are  the  prominent  considerations. 
North  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  the  districts 
of  Rainy  River,  Thunder  Bay,  Algoma  and  Nip- 
issing,  a  territory  of  some  '.ill, (KM)  square  miles,  is' 
still  almost  entirely*  in  the  woods,  to  a  large 
tent  of  inferior  character,  and  mostly  still 
eminent  land,  where  the  tax  gatherer  has  not  yet 
found  entrance.  In  the  agricultural  regions  the 
government  of  the  province  very  properly,  for 
the  last  two  years  has  begun  to  encourage  forest 
planting  on  waste  lands  by  furnishing  cheap  plant 
material  and  advice.  Whether  the  municipalities 
will  release  these  plantations  from  additional  tax 
because  of  the  improvement,  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  on  the  statutes  an  act  passed  in  llioo 
providing  for  the  exemption  of  woodland  from 
taxation,  one  acre  in  ten,  and  not  more  than 
t  'cnty-five,  with  the  usual  limitation  of  numbers 
of  trees  ridiculously  low  and  limitation  of  spe- 
cies. The  application  of  this  law  is  optional  with 
the  council  of  the  township,  and  so  far  doe>  not 
seem  to  have  found  acceptance  anywhere.  On 


the  whole,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  tax  question  in  Ontario  is  not  a  burning  one, 
like  such  others  as  fire  protection,  export  tariffs, 
settlers'  restrictions  and  reform  in  timber  limit 
sales. 

In   conclusion,   while   I   may  have   left  the   im- 
pression that  not  much   hope  is   to  be   ; 
ihe   use  (rf  the   tax  power   for   adva 
practices,   I  am  convinced   that  the  dis 
the   subject  of  taxation  must   be  of  c 
•educatipnal   value,   and    that   the  effor 
an  equitable   and  uniform   tax  asse 
ever   such  uniformity  is  practicable,   is    ... 
con raged. 


(The  continuation  of  the  discussion  on  the  for- 
est taxation  problem  will  appear  in  the  December 
number  of  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  together 
with  the  other  papers  read  at  the  convention.) 
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PASSING   OF  THE   LUMBERJACK. 

The  timber  industr\-  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  residents  of  Menominee 
county  and  city  for  the  past  two  generations, 
is  still  an  important  factor  in  the  commerce  of 
this  section  and  promises  to  be  so  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  come,  says  the  Menominee 
Herald. 

The  old-time  "lumberjack,"  who,  with  his 
"turkey"  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of 
Menoniince.  has  passed.  The  typical  figure  of 
the  sturdy  "Knight  of  the  axe"  is  seen  less  fre- 
quently every  year.  True,  men  are  yet  needed 
to  perform  the  work  in  the  lumber  woods,  but 
instead  of  the  sturdy,  big,  open-hearted  woods- 
man of  American  origin,  we  find  the  stealthy 
Slavs,  the  sons  of  sunny  Italy  or  the  immigrant 
from  the  vast  Hungarian  plains,  who  have  tak- 
en the  place  of  the  old-time  timbertnen — at 
least  in  this  region  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  labor  question  as  it  confronts  the  lum- 
bermen of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
at  the  present  time,  lies  to  a  great  extent  the 
reason  why  lumber  prices  have  steadily  ad- 
vanced. The  woodsman  of  twenty  years  ago 
performed  twice  the  labor  per  day  than  the 
one  of  the  present.  Wages  are  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  higher  now  than  at  that  time.  The 
bright  frontiersman  with  his  quick  intelligence 
and  his  life-long  acquaintance  with  the  forests 
and  timber  conditions,  was  valuable  to  his  em- 
ployer not  only  by  his  strong  arms,  but  also 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  and  self-reliance. 

The  woodsman  of  today  is  a  different  sort 
of  a  fellow.  Hundreds  of  years  of  oppression 
and  knout  rule  have  killed  all  ambition  and  re- 
duced the  foreigner  to  a  machine  willing  to  do 
the  bidding  of  his  superior,  but  unable  to  use 
his  own  judgment,  which  is  so  important  in 
timber  operations.  Another  feature  with  men 
of  this  kind  is  the  frequency  with  which,  fol- 
lowing the  migratory  habits  of  their  race,  they 
seek  different  employment,  leaving  their  em- 
ployer at  a  time  when  most  needed.  The  old- 
time  woodsmen  took  in  the  drive  early  in  the 
season.  This  being  over,  he  came  to  the  city 
for  a  few  weeks'  rest  and  departed  for  the 
camps,  not  to  return  until  the  following  spring. 

The  generosity  of  the  old-time  woodsman 
knew  no  bounds.  His  heart  was  big  enough  to 
feel  the  sorrows  of  his  comrades  and  to  en- 
joy their  pleasures.  Money  was  no  object  for 
this  happy-go-lucky  specimen  of  humanity; 
it  was  as  freely  spent  as  it  was  earned.  An  ap- 
peal to  charity  always  touched  the  right  spot, 
and  was  met  with  unlimited  generosity. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked:  Where 
are  the  old  woodsmen  that  made  the  primeval 
forests  ring  with  the  echo  of  their  axe  in  times 
gone  by?  This  is  difficult  to  answer.  A  large 
number  have  settled  down  and  married  and 
constitute  a  prominent  part  of  the  pioneers 
of  this  and  other  counties.  Many  have  gone 
to  the  great  beyond  to  reap  their  reward. 
Others  went  out  west,  and  there,  among  the 
|iant  firs  of  the  Cascades,  sit  around  the  camp 
.i.u  tell  the  younger  generations  tales  of 
privations,  work  and  pleasures  of  their  young 
days,  when  working  in  the  pineries  of  northern 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  putting  in  timber  for 
MLTncle  Ike,"  his  brother,  S.  M.  Stephenson,  ex- 
Governor  Schofield  and  many  other  men  that 
since  have  become  noted  and  have  helped  to 
make  history.  With  sparkling  eyes  these  vet- 
erans of  the  forests  will  tell  their  enthusiastic 
listeners  how  they  bunked  together  with  Fred- 
erick Weyerhauser,  General  Alger,  Governor 
Upham,  Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  and 
other  noted  men  who,  in  their  younger  days, 
breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  pine  forest,  steel- 
ing their  constitution  and  energies  for  the  fu- 
ture, when  popular  sentiment  called  them  -to 
their  exalted  station  in  public  life. 

While  the  forests  of  the  United  States  have 
produced  many  notable  men  whose  experience 
with  the  whole-souled  woodsmen  outweighed 
a  college  education  in  the  past,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future.  No  one  who 
breathes  the  invigorating  air  of  the  northern 
forest,  felt  the  stinging  frost  of  the  early  dawn 
in  the  cold  winter  morning,  can  ever  forget  the 
thrill  mixed  with  a  feeling  of  awe  which  the 


majestic  stillness  of  nature  instills  in  the 
minds  of  the  thinking  man.  It  makes  the  heart 
beat  faster,  imbibes  the  mind  with  ambition, 
and  lends  to  the  body  and  muscles  that  rugged 
constitution  which  accompanies  and  is  n 
sary  I"  a  healthy  mind.  The  closer  to  nature, 
the  greater  be  the  man.  Nothing  but  noble 
thoughts  arc  inspired  by  nature,  and  for  this 
reason  the  woodsman  of  the  forests  of  the 
northwest  ranks  first  in  generosity  and  good 
fellowship. 

As  the  methods  have  changed  in  the  facto- 
ries from  those  in  vogue  twenty  years  ago  or 
more,  the  logging  of  today  is  carried  on  in  a 
different  way.  The  .slow  moving  ox  is  alni"-i 
a  thing  of  the  past,  while  now  the  choicest 
draft  horses  are  performing  the  work  of  skid- 
ding. The  long  hauls  of  today  necessitates 
the  best  of  roads,  and  ice  mads  are  built, 
avoiding  all  grades,  on  which  one  team  of 
horses  will  draw  as  much  as  thre'e  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Dynamite  is  used  freely  in  cutting 
the  roads  and  blasting  out  stumps  and  stones, 
where  in  olden  times  the  axe  and  hoe  were  the 
only  means  when  wielded  by  a  strong  arm. 

The  harmless  amusements  around  the  camp 
fire,  mixed  with  the  yarns  told  by  the  story- 
teller of  the  camp,  are  also  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  foreign  woodsmen  sit  together  in  group-. 
of  their  own  nationality  and  talk  about  their 
old  homes,  their  expectations,  and  perhaps 
their  wives,  children  or  sweethearts  in  far 
away  Europe.  The  daily  bill  of  fare  of  bean? 
and  pork,  changed  sometimes  to  pork  and 
beans,  is  superseded  by  a  table  that  would  do 
honor  to  a  first-class  hotel.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  new  arrival  in  camp  to  take 
an  axe  and  go  out  into  the  forest  and  cut 
some  spruce  or  balsam  boughs  to  use  in  his 
bed  as  "strawtick."  Hay  or  straw  is  furnished 
now  for  this  purpose,  and  woe  to  the  operator 
who  neglects  one  iota  in  providing  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  men,  for  one  fine  morning  he  may 
find  his  camj)  minus  its  crew,  much  to  his  em- 
barrassment and  financial  damage. 

Thousands  of  foreigners  are  imported  annu- 
ally from  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  labor 
centers,  into  the  forests  of  the  upper  peninsula. 
These  men  rarely  work  more  than  one  winter 
in  the  woods,  and  never  become  experts.  The 
old  lumberjack  looks  upon  these  men  with  a 
feeling  of  contempt  and  longs  for  the  time 
when  he.  in  the  heydey  of  his  youth,  turned 
out  in  the  early  morning  with  his  comrades 
whose  feelings,  sympathy  and  ambitions  were 
kindred  to  his,  and  with  the  associations  of 
years  a  friendship  had  sprung  up  which  the 
foreigner  can  never  replace. 

He  retires  from  the  work  as  soon  as  he  can, 
and  becomes  a  pioneer  in  the  forest,  surround- 
ed by  a  happy  family,  and  with  his  spirit  of 
self-reliance  and  independence,  and  filled  with 
ambition  he  carries  on  the  work  and  becomes 
a  factor  in  the  .building  of  an  empire. 


JAPANESE  FORESTRY. 

The  first  Japanese  school  of  forestry  was 
started  twenty-three  years  ago;  now  Japan  lias 
an  organization  embracing  sixty-two  schools 
for  the  training  of  students  and  the  directing 
of  popular  attention  to  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  forestry.  The  forests  proper  apper- 
tain to  the  imperial  domain,  and'  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  department  of  agriculture.  The 
forest  area  of  Japan,  about  00,000,000  acres, 
is  nearly  equally  divided  betVcen  the  imperial 
government  and  the  miscellaneous  holdings. 
In  the  ten  years  ended  1901  (latest  available 
figures)  Japan's  lumber  exports  were  of  the 
value  of  $25,000,000. 

The  climate  of  the  Hokaido  country,  the 
present  principal  forest  area,  like  that  of  Cali- 
fornia and  British  Columbia,  is  favorable  to 
forest  growth.  In  older  Japan  reforestation 
finds  scope  mainly  on  the  rugged  slopes  of 
the  mountain  ranges.  Japan  has  been  using 
timber  since  a  time  long  antedating  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon.  Many  grand  old  monarchs  of 
the  forest  are  maintained  with  care  in  public 
parks  and  line  great  avenues. 

Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  are  wasteful  of 
young  forest  growth.  The  framework  of 


buildings  is  largely  of  rough  hewn  poles,  and 
far  too  much  young  timber  goes  for  charcoal, 
which  is  so  generally  used  in  Japan. 

TREES  GROWING  IN  CHURCHES. 

The  parish  church  of  Ross,  Herefordshire, 
possesses  .-<>me  singular  ecclesiastical  "orna- 
ments" in  two  fine  elm  trees  flourishing  one 
on  eaeh  side  of  the  pew  where  once  sat  the 
famous  "Man  of  Ross,"  John  Kyrle.  They  are 
fabled  locally  to  have  sprung  up  as  a  token  of 
Divine  wrath  against  a  profane  rector  of  Ross 
who  had  cut  down  some  trees  which  Kyrle  had 
planted  in  the  churchyard. 

'frees  in  or  on  churches  are  not  uncommon. 
At  Keni|»ey,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Wor- 
cester, a  large  horse  chestnut  tree  has  grown 
in  the  chancel  from  the  tomb  of  Sir  Edmund 
\Vylde.  who  died  about  10:29.  On  the  tower  of 
I'ishtolt  Church,  near  Boston,  grows  a  lusty 
beech,  and  a  similar  tree  may  be  seen  on  the 
tower  of  Culmstock  in  Devonshire.  Apart  from 
intrinsic  beauty  the  parish  church  of  Crick,  in 
Northamptonshire,  is  or  was  recently  remark- 
able for  two  trees  growing  out  of  the  masonry 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground. 

TREE    PLANTING    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

There  has  developed  throughout  southern 
California  a  renewed  interest  in  the  planting 
of  eucalyptus  trees  for  commercial  purposes. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  have  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation  that  several  million  young 
trees  will  lie  planted  during  the  ensuing  year. 

George  B.  Southard,  of  Riverside,  declares 
that  within  a  very  few  years  this  timber  in- 
dustry will  be  quite  as  important  as  the  rais- 
ing of  citrous  fruits.  Mr.  Southard  will  plant 
IIID.OOO  young  trees  next  spring.  These  will 
lie  sugar,  red  and  blue  gums,  varieties  suitable 
for  fuel,  telegraph  poles  and  railroad  ties. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  made  good  progress  on 
its  eucalyptus  ranch  in  San  Diego  county,  and 
the  success  of  the  Whiting  forests,  near  F.I 
Toro,  is  well  known. 

A  section  of  the  Rixby  ranch,  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  has  been  set  to  gum 
trees  <luring  the  last  season,  and  a  part  of  the 
Alamitos  ranch,  owned  by  J.  Ross  Clark,  is 
being  prepared  for  tree  setting,  while  from 
many  parts  of  southern  California  come  re- 
ports oi  tlie  planting  of  groves  on  a  more  or 
less  extensive  scale. 

BIRCH  WOOD  FOR  TIES. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range  and  the  Great  Northern  railroads 
in  Minnesota  have  brought  out  the  fact  that 
birch  when  subjected  to  a  chemical  preserva- 
tive can  be  utilized  for  ties.  Before  the  com- 
pletion of  this  chemical  test,  birch  was  re- 
garded as  an  unfit  wood  for  railroad  construc- 
tion, not  proving  impervious  to  the  rotting 
elements  of  frost  and  rain. 

The  discovery  that  birch  can  be  made  prac- 
ticable for  railroad  construction  is  expected 
to  place  a  much  higher  price  upon  this  timber 
and  to  increase  greatly  the  demand  for  its 
use.  Many  tracts  of  birch  in  the  northern 
woods,  that  have  been  abandoned,  will  in- 
crease in  value  with  the  general  use  of  the 
timber  for  ties,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  plant 
for  the  preserving  treatment  of  birch  timber 
would  not  only  prove  a  profitable  investment, 
but  would  also  go  a  long  way  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  decreasing  lumber  supply  for 
railroad  use. 


The  Kneeland-Bigelow  Company,  of  Bay 
City,  has  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of 
1,880  acres  of  timber  land  in  Montmorency 
county  of  W.  H.  White  &  Bro.,  of  Boyne 

ity.  This  body  of  timber  is  adjacent  to  an- 
other tract  purchased  by  the  same  firm  and 
from  the  same  firm  some  weeks  ago.  It  is 
estimated  to  contain  approximately  25,000,000 
Feet  of  standing  timber.  The  purchases  of 
the  Kneeland-Bigelow  Company  the  present 
year  have  been  between  6,000  and  7,000  acres 
ind  will  yield  more  than  100,000,000  feet  of 
timber,  all  of  which  will  be  shipped  to  Bay 

ity  to  be  manufactured. 
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UTILIZE  MICHIGAN'S 

CUT-OVER  LANDS 


About  twenty  years  ago  the  attention  of 
some  men  familiar  with  the  stock  industry  was 
directed  towards  the  vast  tracts  of  wild  land 
in  the  counties  stretching  between  the  Sagi- 
naw  river  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  this  region  had 
been  owned  by  lumbermen  who  had  skinned 
off  the  pine  timber  and  either  abandoned  the 
land  to  the  state  not  being  willing  to  longer 
pay  the  taxes,  or  held  it  at  a  nominal  figure. 
It  is  of  course,  understood  that  the  soil  of 
the  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  fertile  and 
capable  of  conversion  into  fine  farms  and 
numerous  flourishing  towns  had  been  founded 
and  become  thrifty,  but  no  movement  had  been 
inaugurated  by  the  state  or  any  locality  to 
advertise  the  advantages  of  this  region  for 
settlement;  the  lumbermen  were  not  interested 
to  any  extent  in  agriculture  and  many  adverse 
reports  had  gained  circulation  regarding  the 
fitness  of  the  territory  for  development. 

When  the  men  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
stock  industry  began  to  investigate  the  coun- 
try they  quickly  ascertained  that  it  was  es- 
pecially adapted  to  grazing  and  shortly  after 
attempts  were  made  in  a  small  way  in  graz- 
ing cattle  and  sheep.  The  results  fully  justi- 
fied the  expectations  of  those  concerned,  the 
stock  business  began  to  develop,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  that  had  gone  begging 
at  fifty  cents  to  $3  an  acre  were  picked  up. 

At  this  writing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  stock  purposes  have 
been  taken  up  and  converted  into  cattle  and 
sheep  ranches  and  land  once  held  at  a  merely 
nominal  figure  is  now  valuable.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  writer  was  offered  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  at  fifty  cents  an  acre  that 
has  subsequently  sold  as  high  as  $10  and  $20 
and  the  values  of  all  land  in  that  territory  have 
materially  appreciated.  Not  only  that  but  the 
small  stock  beginning  has  expanded  into  a 
large,  successful  and  growing  industry.  Many 
large  ranches  are  in  operation  stocked  with 
thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  others  are 
projected.  It  isn't  so  long  ago  as  to  have 
lapsed  the  memory  even  of  middle-aged  per- 
sons when  all  the  stock  in  that  region  was 
shipped  in  to  settlers  and  lumbermen,  but 
now  regular  shipments  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  made  to  market.  So  rapidly  has  this  busi- 
ness developed  that  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac 
Railway  has  recently  put  on  a  special  live  stock 
train  between  Alpena  and  Bay  City,  picking 
up  live  stock  between  those  points.  It  is  ex- 
pected this  will  be  a  permanent  arrangement 
and  it  will  assist  materially  in  expanding  the 
live  stock  industry  in  that  region.  Large  ship- 
ments of  live  stock  are  also  made  on  the  Mack- 
inaw division  of  the  Michigan  Central  between 
Bay  City  and  Cheboygan,  and  many  are  also 
shipped  from  Clare  county  south  via  the  Pere 
Marquette. 

This  industry  is  developing  into  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  the  territory  under  consider- 
ation and  to  those  engaged  therein. — Bay  City 
Tribune. 


SAGINAW  PIONEER  LUMBERMAN. 

The  venerable  Thomas  Merrill,  one  of  th; 
pioneer  lumbermen  of  the  Saginaw  Valley,  first 
located  in  Saginaw  in  1853.  A  native  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  like  many  other  of  Saginaw's 
lumbermen,  he  applied  to  his  operations  in 
Michigan  what  he  had  learned  of  the.  lumber 
business  in  Maine.  In  1853  he  looked  con- 
siderable Michigan  land,  and  satisfied  himself 
as  to- its  great  timber  value.  At  the  time  he 
was  the  owner  of  a  mill  in  Maine.  He  re- 
turned to  that  state,  and  it  was  three  years 
'later  when  he  same  to  Saginaw  to  make  his 
permanent  home  there.  Mr.  Merrill  says: 

"For  about  ten  years  I  operated  on  the  Pine 
river  in  company  with  Charles  Merrill.  We 
made  some  mdney,  and  finally  we  dissolved 
partnership.  Then  I  went  over  to  the  Chip- 
pi- \va  and  built  a  road  across  the  ridge  from 


the  Pine  to  the  Chippewa.  I  bought  the 
canal  group  of  lands,  ran  in  debt  for  part  of 
it,  ran  in  debt  for  my  camp  outfit,  borrowed 
money  enough  to  pay  my  men,  had  a  good 
season's  lumbering,  drove  my  logs  myself — 
that  is,  superintended  the  drive — with  a  good 
crew,  got  them  all  in  clean,  and  came  home 
with  an  empty  pocket.  I  went  to  George  L. 
Burrows  &  Co.,  told  Mr.  Burrows  what  I  had 
and  what  I  owed;  told  him  I'd  got  to  have 
some  money  to  pay  off  my  men,  and  that  I 
wanted  to  give  him  a  lien  on  the  logs  for  the 
money  I  needed.  I  didn'.t  want  to  ask  any  one 
to  indorse  me,  it  isn't  likely  any  one  would 
have  been  willing  to.  Mr.  Burrows  said:  '.Mr. 
Merrill,  you  can  have  the  money  you  need 
I  do  not  want  any  lien  on  your  logs,  nor  any 
indorsements."  I  thought  that  was  very  kind 
of  him.  I  sold  them  for  a  good  price,  cleaned 
up  all  my  debts,  and  had  about  $200,000.  I  in- 
vested in  Michigan  lands,  and  afterwards  in 
.Minnesota  and  Pacific  slope  lands.  I  am  not 
doing  much  about  the  management  of  it  now; 
the  boys  look  after  that,  but  I  guess  there  is 
enough  to  keep  them  busy. 

"I  commenced  lumbering  in  the  east,  where 
the  sun  rises,  and  am  now  operating  in  the 
west,  where  the  sun  sets.  My  business  has 
crossed  the  country  since  I  commenced." 

SAGINAW   THE    SALT   CENTER. 

C.  M.  Ireton,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Salt 
Association,  says  that  there  is  a  fair  move- 
ment in  salt  ,and  the  association  has  less  salt 
in  its  hands  than  usual.  The  market  is  ruling 
steady  at  60  cents.  Saginaw  valley  granu- 
lated salt  is  quoted  five  cents  a  barrel  more 
than  the  salt  at  Manistee,  made  in  vacuum 
pans. 

Mr.  Ireton  believes  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  production  of  salt  at  Manistee  will 
decline  to  insignificant  proportions,  while  the 
Saginaw  valley  product  will  greatly  increase. 
This  will  result  from  the  fact  that  salt  cannot 
be  manufactured  at  a  profit  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  buy  fuel.  The  lumbering  at  Manistee 
permits  the  production  of  salt  by  using  refuse 
from  the  lumber  mills,  but  as  soon  as  the  lum- 
bering passes  the  blocks  will  have  to  be  shut 
down  because  of  lack  of  cheap  fuel.  The  Sag- 
inaw valley  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
coal,  and  slack  coal  can  be  utilized  in  the  pro- 
duction of  salt.  The  trouble  with  the  salt 
commodity  is  that  owing  to  overproduction 
the,  price  is  'low,  and  it  is  difficult  to  manufac- 
ture .it  at  a  profit.  Michigan  has  a  capacity  to 
produce  10,000,000  barrels  annually,  yet  the 
greatest  quantity  ever  produced  in  any  one 
year  was  in  1905,  when  the  product  aggre- 
gated 5,671,253  barrels. 

The  Saginaw  valley  has  manufacturing  in- 
dustries which  use  coal,  and  could  operate  100 
salt  works  in  connection,  and  many  of  them 
,vill~  undoubtedly  do  so  when  lumber  localities 
now  producing  salt  from  refuse  fuel  go  out  of 
commission.  And  it  will  not  be  long  to  wait. 

It  is  said 'that  one  of  the  largest  plants  at 
Manistee  is  not  working  to  half  its  capacity 
this  season  by  reason  of  being  blocked  up  with 
salt  and  unable  to  sell  or  move  it. 

The  production  of  salt  this  year  will  exceed 
that  of  last  year  by  nearly  a  million  barrels. — 
Saginaw  Courier-Herald. 

Advance  sheets  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  report  that  more  salt  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1906  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  that  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1890. 
The  quantity  produced  was  3,944,133  short 
tons,  or  28,172,380  barrels,  valued  at  $6,658,350, 
a  gain  of  308,876  tons,  or  2,206,588  barrels,  over 
the  production  in  1905. 

In  1906,  as  in  1905,  a  large  part  of  the  out- 
put of  crude  salt  was  used  in  chemical  works, 
as  brine.  The  quantity  of  dry  salt  reported  in 
190<;  was  2,603,818  short  tons,  or  18,598,700  bar- 
rels, valued  at  $6,179,666,  an  average  value  of 
$2.37  a  ton,  or  33.226  cents  a  barrel.  In  1905 
the  value  was  $2.25  a  ton,  or  31.512  cents  a  bar- 
rel on  a  production  of  about  500,000  barrels 
less. 

New  York  leads  in  value  of  output,  closely 


followed  by  Michigan.  The  output  of  Michi- 
gan, however,  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  Xew  York.  New  York  got  23.4  cents  a  bar- 
rel: .Michigan,  20.3  cents.  Ohio  ranks  next, 
followed  by  Kansas.  In  1905  Kansas  exceeded 
Ohio  in  value  of  output,  each  showing  an  in- 
crease for  1906. 

California,    Texas    and    Utah    show    an    in- 

;  crease  and  Louisiana  and  West  Virginia  a  de- 

I  crease  in  value  of  output. 

Michigan  and   New  York  combined  contrib- 

1  uted  more  than  two-thirds  (67.14  per  cent)  of 
the  total  salt  production  of  the  United  States. 
The  leading  states,  1906,  were:  Michigan, 
with  9,936,802  barrels;  New  York,  8,978,630; 
Ohio,  3,236,758;  Kansas,  2,198,837,  and  Louis- 
iana, 1,179,528.  These  five  states  contributed 
90.62  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  produced 
in  the  country  during  the  year. 

PAPER   FROM    PEAT. 

The  organization  of  a  million  dollar  concern 
to  utilize  the  peat  beds  in  Sweden  for  the 
manufacture  ot  wrapping  paper  and  paste- 
board will  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the 
organization  of  other  companies  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  quantity  of  peat  in  the  world  is  enorm- 
ous. It  exists  in  all  the  countries  of  northern 
Europe  and  has  been  used  as  fuel  for  centu- 
ries. Deposits  from  10  to  50  feet  deep  and 
many  miles  in  extent  are  not  unusual.  Siberia 
has  thousands  of  square  miles  of  peat,  and 
much  exists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

The  margin  of  profit  in  making  paper  from 
peat  is  very  large.  A  ton  valued  at  $30  can 
be  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $15.  The  general 
use  of  peat  in  making  of  wrapping  paper  would 
have  a  tendency  to  relieve  the  present  demand 
on  wood  pulp.  Michigan  is  vitally  interested, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  states  of  the  union  that  has 
rich  peat  beds  in  large  quantities.  Michigan 
also  has  a  paper  mill  that  uses  peat  exclusive- 
ly in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  This  mill  is 
located  at  Capac  on  the  western  borders  of  St. 
Clair  county  and  the  industry  is  the  qutgrowth 
of  an  attempt  to  manufacture  briquettes  that 
was  unsuccessful. 

The  Capac  peat  is  known  to  contain  too 
small  a  supply  of  carbon  to  burn  well  or  make 
good  fuel,  but  it  has  a  great  amount  of  fiber 
in  its  makeup  and  is  splendidly  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  box  hoard  and  other  coarse 
varieties  of  paper.  Authorities  say  that  if  ever 
developed  the  peat  paper  will  put  all  the  straw 
board  mills  out  of  business  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  product  can  be  made  so  much 
cheaper. 

Despite   the   fact   that   Kalamazoo     is     sur- 
rounded -by  peat   bogs,  and   marshes,   none   of 
the    Kalamazoo  paper  makers   know  anything 
about   the   making   of   paper   from   this     com- 
modity.    Carl  G.  Kleinstuck,  a  local  authority 
on  peat 
ered  tin- 
peat  in  t  ;>aper,  1 
opinion    - 
Kahuna/. 

enough   fi  :;1>'   woul 

the   best   grade   or   kind  from   which  to  make 
box  board. 

ALPENA   LUMBERMEN. 

All  of  the  Alpena  county  lumbermen  ex- 
pect to  operate  in  the  woods  this  winter  as 
heavily  as  usual.  John  McDougall,  of  Alpena, 
will  operate  a  camp  near  Tower  for,  Isaac 
Mauk.  The  Gilchrist  mill  has  shut  down  for 
the  season  and  most  of  the  men  have  gone 
to  the  woods.  The  Gilchrist  camps  are  now 
in  operation. 

Peter  J.  Murphy  has  started  lumbering 
operations  in  Montmorency  county.  E.  M. 
Lewis,  of  Millersburg,  has  ten  camps  in  opera- 
tion directly  and  by  jobbers.  He  already  has 
2,000.000  feet  of  logs  on  skids.  Peters  Bros., 
of  Millersburg,  will  put  in  a  saw  mill  and 
lumber  on  the  property  of  Cataline  &  Traflet. 
They  expect  to  put  in  about  400,000  feet.  S. 
F.  Derry  has  two  camps  in  operation  on  the 
Ocqueoc. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

1.  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.190. 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iltdjtgan  Eoab  makers  Assonaltntt 

arid  if  elected    pledge  myself  to  be  governed  'by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name Residence  Address . 

% 

•  Occupation Business  Address . 

Recommended    by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 

Article  VII  —  By-Laws.     Any  person  may  become  a  member   of    [his   association   on    recommendation   of    any  active  'j\ 

member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.      :  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
SI. 00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


^U**. 

^SP+4& 

*     •****'• 
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DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  DECEMBER,  1907. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Mtmising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

A!pena  County — George  W.  Stovel,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Denomie,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William  Houser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 

Chippewa  County — Henry  A.  Osborn, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilic  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
canaba. 

Dickinson  County— William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cundy,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola.  . 

Gladwin  County — William  H.  McCulloch, 
Gladwin  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCracken,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1.  . 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County— J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska;  Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  Kalkaska. 

Luce  County — M.  E.  Beurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvie, 
Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County — Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominee  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
minee;  Charles  Kinsella,  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  Ryerson,  Holton;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 

Wayne  County — Cassius  R.  Benton,  North- 
ville;  Henry  Ford,  Detroit;  Edward  N.  Hines, 
Detroit. 


THE    CEMENT    SHOW. 

Portland  cement  and  its  products  made  a 
formal  bid  for  recognition  from  the  general 
public  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  the  week 
of  December  15.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth 
of  this  infant  industry  that  in  less  than  fif- 
teen years  the  output  of  Portland  cement  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  a  hundred- 
fold. It  is  only  about  ten  years  since  dry- 
tamped  cement  blocks  were  introduced,  and 
but  five  years  since  machinery  has  been  avail- 
able for- pressing  true  wet  concrete  into  blocks 
that  will  make  hollow  walls,  approved  by 
architects  and  engineers. 

Reinforced  concrete  construction  has  also 
developed  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  and  many 
are  the  systems  of  uniting  concrete  and  steel 
to  form  the  structural  parts,  even  to  the  floors 
and  roofs  of  buildings  of  every  class.  "Fire- 
proof," "everlasting,"  "strong,"  "economical" 
are  the  adjectives  which  most  abound  in  the 
literature  and  talk  handed  out  by  the  exhibi- 
tors of  everything  from  fence  posts  to  facades, 
while  some  of  the  work  shown  actually  bore 
evidences  of  that  beauty  of  appearance  that 
is  to  be  expected  when  concrete  is  recognized 
for  other  qualities  than  its  cheapness,  and  we 
become  willing  to  spend  a  part  of  the  saving 
in  embellishing  this  otherwise  ideal  material. 

For  several  years  past  exhibits  have  been 
held  at  various  places  by  budding  organiza- 
tions of  cement  makers  and  users,  the  one 
just  closed  being  officially  the  First  Annual 
Cement  Show,  but  in  conjunction  with  tin- 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Northwestern 
Cement  Products  Association.  The  attend- 
ance was  very  good,  and  much  business  was 
transacted  all  during  the  week.  The  lectures 
covered  the  entire  field  and  told  of  much  work 
which  could  not  be  exhibited,  notably,  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, by  E.  Perkins,  and  Concrete  and  the  Pub- 
lic Highways,  by  A.  M.  Johnson,  Illinois  high- 
way commissioner. 

The  conclusion  gradually  dawned  on  one 
th..t  even  for  road  construction  concrete  is 
all  right,  and  will  soon  supplant  other  ma- 
terial for  everything  from  conduits  to  curbing 
and  paving  blocks,  not  to  mention  fence  posts, 
telegraph  poles  and  railroad  ties. 


WAYNE     COUNTY     ROADS. 

Edward  X.  Hines,  chairman  of  the  county 
road  commission  of  Wayne  county,  says  that 
tin1  hoard  has  finished  the  survey  of  two  miles 
of  road  on  Grand  River  avenue,  starting  at 
the  city  limits  in  Detroit,  and  has  forwarded 
plans  to  the  state  highway  department  at 
Lansing. 

It  will  be  a  "Class  E"  macadam  road,  six- 
teen feet  wide,  with  four  feet  shoulders  on 
each  side,  making  a  total  of  twenty-four  feet 
in  width.  • 

The  top  course  will  be  cemented  with  a 
tarred  preparation,  making  the  road  practically 
dustless,  and  when  approved  by  the  state  high- 
way department  a  reward  of  $2,000  will  be 
paid  by  the  state  to  Wayne  county,  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  county  road  com- 
mission for  further  road  building  purposes. 

The  board  of  Wayne  county  road  commis- 
sioners is  now  preparing  similar  plans  for  two 
miles  of  road  on  Michigan  avenue,  which  will 
also  merit  the  state  reward  of  $2,000  when 
constructed  and  approved. 


STONE  ROADS  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 

The  one  and  one-quarter  miles  of  state  re- 
ward road  built  out  of  Muskegon  on  the  Cedar 
Springs  road  has  been  approved  by  State  High- 
way Commissioner  H.  S.  Earle. 

"It  is  a  good  piece  of  road."  declared  the 
state  commissioner.  "It  is  a  good  piece  of 
work,  really  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  for 
a  county  just  beginning  to  build  state  roads. 

"Xow  what  the  people  want  to  know,"  he 
continued,  "is  whether  or  not,  aside  from  the 
quality  of  road  secured,  it  pays  to  build  roads 
according  to  state  specifications.  Let  me  tell 
you: 

"It  cost  Muskegon  county,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  the  stone  itself,  $1,085  a  mile  to  build 
the  road  out  on  the  Cedar  Springs  road.  The 
state  will  pay  back  $1,000  of  that  amount. 
That  means  that  it  has  cost  the  county  just 
$85  a  mile  to  haul  the  stone  from  the  cars, 
put  it  on  the  roadbed,  roll  the  stone  down, 
and  do  all  the  work  of  building  the  road. 
And  yet  there  is  an  idea  prevalent  all  over 
the  state — I  have  heard  of  it  here  as  well 
as  in  other  counties — that  it  costs  a  tremendous 
lot  to  build  roads  up  to  state  specifications, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  example  right 
here  in  your  own  county  proves  that  the  state 
pays  back  several  times  the  extra  cost." 

Clare  county  supervisors  voted  only  $2.000 
to  be  expended  on  the  mirin  roads  of  that 
county  next  year. 
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I  F    YOU    WA  NT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 

-      Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Port  Huron  Engine  b  Thresher  Co., 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER   1,   1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  \Yi  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  1J4  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  V/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  % 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  }/£ 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward  $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

ISO — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
V/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/i  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/z  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2-\-  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580. 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — -Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.02 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.004  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw  county,  .92  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $920. 

202 — Saginaw  county,  1.11  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw  county,  1.072  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw  county,  .995  mile'  macadam 
road,  reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  l/z 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

208 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  YI 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton  township,  Muskegon  county, 
1.481  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw  county,  l/i  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $500. 

211 — Saginaw  county,  .523  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $523. 

212 — Verona  township,  Hurpn  county,  1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward.... $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  -Reward 75 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 
mile  gravel  road.  Reward 

No.  215.  Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward 1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co..  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford    Co., 
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ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


1.062  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward   531 

No.  222.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  223.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tj>.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....      635 

No.  230.     Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  YI  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.     Lyons  Tp,   Ionia   Co.,   Yz   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 250 

No.  237.     Aimer    Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.     Sand    Beach    Tp.,    Huron    Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.   1,064 
No.  233.     Bay    Co.,    .274    mile    macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.     Bay  Co.,  54  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100  mile  "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road..  Reward.   1.004 
237— Aimer   Tp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .502   mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland   Tp.,   Barry    Co.,   .682   mile 

gravel    road    341 

239 — Menominee   Co.,   1.524   miles   gravel 

road     762 

240 — Marquette   Co.,   .465   mile   macadam 

road     465 

241 — Marquette    Co.,    .35    mile    macadam 

road     350 

242 — Marquette   Co.,  .521   mile   macadam 

road  521 

243 — Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road   2,254 

245 — Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road   1,000 

246— St.    Joseph    Tp.,    Berrien    Co.,    .502 

mile  macadam  road   251 

247 — Marquette    Co.,    2    miles    macadam 

road 2,000 

248— Elkland   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   2   miles 

gravel  road   1,000 

249 — Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250 — Emerson   Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1   mile 

gravel  road  500 

251 — -Emerson   Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,   1    mile 

gravel  road  500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930 


253 — Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road  

254 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  "A"  road 

255 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  macadam  road.. 
256 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road 
257 — Mason  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  

258— Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 

259 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road... 
260 — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road. 
261 — Mason  Co.,  1.054  miles  macadam 

road  

262— Kalkaska  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road 

263— Osceola  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  __. 

264 — Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road 

205— Bloomfield  Tp.,  Oakland  Co.,  2.01 

miles  gravel  road  , 

266 — Kalkaska  Co.,  1.008  miles  gravel 

road  

267 — Mason  Co.,  i^-mile  gravel  road 

268 — Muskegon  Co.,  .184  mile  macadam 

road  

269— Port  Huron  Tp.,  St.  Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam  road.. 


1,004 
125 
500 
355 

1,003 
749 
374 
991 

1,054 
500 

500 

504 

1,005 

504 
250 

184 
511 


INDIANA'S     ROADS. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  Indiana  good  roads  and  their  quality, 
Municipal  Engineering  gives  some  statistics 
showing  that  gravel  roads  in  Indiana  cost  from 
$1,000  to  $2,900  a  mile,  and  average  $1,995 
in  twenty-one  counties;  and  that  macadam 
roads  cost  $1,500  to  $4,000  and  average  $2,402 
a  mile.  In  1904  Indiana  spent  $2,509,587  for 
building  1,025  miles  of  new  roads,  or  $2,4448 
a  mile.  State  Geologist  Blatchley  has  col- 
lected and  published  statistics  showing  68,285 
miles  or  roads  in  the  state,  of  which  23,937 
miles,  or  35  per  cent,  have  been  improved, 
20,582  with  gravel  and  2,355  with  stone.  He 
gives  the  average  cost  of  ail  the  gravel  roads 
in  the  state  as  $1,403,  and  of  the  stone  roads 
$2,221  a  mile,  the  average  of  all  being  $1,507. 

Municipal  Engineering  commends  the  In- 
diana system,  which  produces  reasonably  good 
roads  in  large  quantities  at  low  unit  cost. 
Indiana  spends  as  much  money  on  its  new 
roads  as  any  state  in  the  union,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  exceptions,  but  it  has  many 
times  as  much  good  road  to  show  for  it  as 
other  states,  few  even  approaching  this  state 
in  mileage  or  percentage  of  improved  roads. 
While  road  materials  are  comparatively  cheap 
in  many  parts  of  the  state,  much  of  the  excel- 
lent result  is  attributable  to  the  system  under 
which  the  roads  are  constructed. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED   TO    SUIT. 

WRITE  US. 

THE   HENRY   MERDIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT 


PREVENTING  DUSTY   ROADS. 

Consul  T.  H.  Norton,  writing  from  Chem- 
nitz, says  that  a  Saxon  firm  has  introduced 
a  new  road-binding  composition  called  "Apo- 
konin,"  which  has  been  tried  on  the  macadam- 
ized streets  of  Leipzig  and  other  places  with 
much  success.  The  material  is  thus  described: 

It  is  a  mixture  of  the  heavier  residual  oils 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  with 
high  boiling  hydrocarbons.  The  method  of 
mixing  apparently  involves  a  certain  degree 
of  chemical  combination,  in  which  phenol  and 


similar  constituents  play  a  role.  The  manu- 
factured material  is  prepared  for  use  by  heat- 
ing in  iron  cauldrons,  identical  with  those  used 
for  asphalt,  to  temperatures  ranging  from  212 
degrees  to  248  degrees  F.  (100  degrees  to  120 
degrees  C.).  It  is  then  sprayed  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  roadway  with  a  special  form 
of  apparatus,  and  under  such  high  pressure 
that  the  fluid  mass  penetrates  to  a  certain 
distance  into  the  upper  layer  of  dust  or  dirt. 
The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  compact, 
lustrous  black  coating,  which  meets  the  de- 
mands of  heavy  traffic  and  is  not  disintegrated 
into  dust  particles.  A  marked  advantage  of 
the  new  process  over  the  methods  hitherto 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  based 
upon  the  use  of  ordinary  tar,  is  the  total 
absence  of  odor  after  the  application. 


GENESEE  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Gardner  Griswpld,  overseer  of  highways  in 
the  northwest  district  of  Genesee  township, 
Genesee  county,  has  at  length  found  what  he 
has  been  patiently  looking  for,  a  gravel  pit, 
with  gravel  suitable  for  road  purposes. 

He  found  it  on  the  Westover  farm,  two  miles- 
east  of  Mt.  Morris.  It  is  first-class  gravel, 
easy  to  get,  and  the  deposit  seems  to  be  in- 
exhaustible. 

The  pit  is  located  nearly  in  the  center  of 
his  district  and  located  next  to  the  road,  mak- 
ing a  very  short  haul.  Mr.  Griswold  expects 
to  put  at  least  700  loads  on  the  road  this 
winter. 

The  owner  was  more  than  pleased  to  allow 
the  township  to  open  the  pit  and  use  the 
gravel,  as  the  road  between  the  village  and 
his  farm  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  is  im- 
passable. When  completed  it  will  make  one 
of  the  best  roads  in  the  township,  thus  giving 
him  a  fine  highway  to  use  in  hauling  his- 
produce  to  town. 


ALGER     COUNTY     ROADS. 

L.  E.  Adams,  county  engineer  of  Alger 
county,  has  completed  the  survey  of  the  Mu- 
nising-Chatham  county  road.  The  latter  was 
surveyed  from  Munising  to  Munising  Junction! 
and  from  Chatham  to  Dixon,  leaving  about 
eleven  miles  of  the  route  to  survey. 

The  object  in  completing  the  survey  at  this, 
time  is  obvious.  If  the  county  engineer  waited 
until  next  spring  work  on  the  county  road 
would  be  greatly  delayed. 

There's  an  overhead  crossing  to  be  built  at 
Munising  Junction,  and  besides  bridges  are  to 
be  constructed  over  the  AuTrain  and  Slapneck 
rivers. 

Bids  will  be  secured  at  once  and  contracts 
let  for  doing  this  work,  and  all  will  be  in 
readiness  as  soon  as  the  snow  goes  off  in  the 
spring. 

During  the  coming  season  it  is  expected 
very  material  progress  will  be  made  on  the 
new  county  road,  which,  when  completed,  will, 
undoubtedly  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  people 
of  Munising  as  well  as  to  those  of  southern 
Alger  county. 


II.  S.  Earle,  state  highway  commissioner,  in; 
an  address  to  the  farmers  of  Berrien  county 
at  St.  Joseph  advocated  that  the  county  bond 
for  $250,000  and  build  good  roads  in  ever}' 

direction. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


"  From  Factory  to  Owner" 

:  iminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

\Ve  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires.     Give  us  a  trial. 
\Vrite  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  BUICK   CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


THE  STATE  REVIEW  wants  reliable  subscrip- 
tion agents  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  Liberal 
commission.  Address  State  Review,  1406  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Detroit. 


BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De 
troit. 


COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  foi 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Larned  st.  west,  Detroit 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones. 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit.  


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business ;  we  furnish  everything  necessary ;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  01 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles ;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured : 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H 
L.  Palmer.  46  Dev  shire  st..  Boston. 


Real  Estate. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  -On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  iy2  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  of  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


View  of  a  Deforested  Hillside,  Showing  Effect  of  Erosion,  Southern 
Appalachian  Region   (courtesy  Forestry  and  Irrigation). 


BERRIEN  GOOD  ROADS  ASSOCIATION 

Berrien  county  is  going  to  work  as  a  wholi 
to  secure  good  roads.  The  Berrien  Count} 
Good  Roads  Association  has  been  formed, 
Henry  M.  Miller  being  elected  president  and 
John  F.  Duncan  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
association  will  pull  together  as  one  man  to 
improve  the  county  roads  of  Berrien  county. 
Petitions  will  be  circulated  among  the  property 
owners,  who  will  in  turn  send  them  to  tin- 
board  of  supervisors,  who  will  see  that  active 
steps  in  the  right  direction  are  taken  next 
spring:  The  men  who  have  charge  of  the  dif- 
ferent petitions  are:  F.  J.  Elgas,  Bainbridge; 
Fred  Washburn,  Benton;  Erastus  Murphy, 
Berrien;  Stephen  Scott,  Bertrand;  H.  D.  East- 
man, Buchanan;  George  Parren,  Chikaming; 
E.  A.  Blakeslee,  Galien;  Thomas  Daley,  Hagar; 
Jacob  Raas,  Lake;  Dr.  J.  S.  Beers,  Lincoln; 
C.  H.  Schultz,  New  Buffalo;  George  Franz. 
Niles;  F.  M.  Michael,  Oronoko;  Roy  Clark, 
Pipestone;  Andrew  Wissing,  Royalton;  Wilbur 
Fikes,  Soclus;  H.  M.  Miller,  St.  Joseph;  E.  K. 
Warren,  Three  Oaks;  R.  Congdon.  Water- 
vliet,  and  F.  H.  Morley,  Weesaw.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  January  12,  at  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  in  St.  Joseph. 


GOOD  ROADS  NOTES. 


There  is  a  campaign  on  to  secure  good  roads 
leading  into  Kalamazoo,  and  a  committee  of 
five  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kalamazoo 
will  be  named  to  have  charge  of  this  matter. 
It  is  planned  to  have  this  committee  and  the 
automobilists  of  the  city  meet  in  January  to 
talk  on  the  subject  of  good  roads  and  push 
things  along  in  this  line. 


The  controversy  over  the  payment  of  toll 
on  the  South  Division  street  gravel  road  at 
Grand  Rapids  has  been  settled  by  the  decision 
of  Judge  Wolcott,  which  denies  the  company 
the  right  to  collect  toll.  This  controversy 
was  started  several  years  ago  by  B.  F.  Barend- 
sen  and  residents  in  Paris  township,  who  re- 
fused to  pay  toll. 


The  Greenland  township  board,  Ontonagon 
county,  will  open  bids  for  the  construction  of 
a  highway  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  north 
of  Greenland  to  the  Firesteel  river.  The  high- 


way is  to  be  cut  and  stumped  twenty  feet  in 
width,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  board 
to  have  it  graded  for  the  present.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  open  a  highway 
through  that  territory,  but  each  time  the  task 
was  given  up  after  the  outlay  of  considerable 
money  without  accomplishing  very  much  of  the 
work. 


SOO'S    WATER    POWER. 

William  Chandler,  of  the  Soo-Edison  Com- 
pany, of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  says: 

"From  a  waterpower  standpoint  the  ledge  of 
rocks  leading  from  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's 
river  to  the  shore  at  the  Soo  forms  a  natural 
dam  and  practically  makes  Lake  Superior  a 
mill  pond  as  far  as  any  water  development  at 
the  Soo  is  concerned.  There  is  a  twenty-foot 
fall  between  the  upper  and  lower  level  of  the 
river  and  water  enough  flows  out  of  Lake  Su- 
perior to  produce  at  a  minimum  stage  any- 
where from  130,000  to  150,000  horse  power 
were  it  all  to  be  utilized.  If  the  water  could 
be  conserved  as  in  ordinary  streams  controlled 
by  power  interests  a  water  development  at  the 
Soo  of  from  150,000  to  175,000  horse  power 
would  be  possible.." 

At  present  about  50.000  horse  power  is  de- 
veloped by  the  ChandlerDunbar  Co.  and  the 
Clergue  Co.  This  power  has  to  be  used,  how- 
ever, in  the  Soo  and  the  immediate  vicinity  as 
there  are  few  neighboring  towns  within  a  dis- 
tance of  reasonable  transmission.  The  trans- 
mission problem  does  not  affect  the  situation 
at  all,  but  the  future  development  of  the  Soo 
depends  on  the  utilization  of  the  immense 
power  facilities  by  the  location  at  that  point  of 
large  industries.  At  present  there  are  between 
12,000  and  13,000  people  located  there  and  a 
substantial  growth  of  the  city  is  expected 
through  advantages  being  taken  of  the  water 
power,  which  can  be  developed  at  from  30  to 
35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  similar  development 
at  other  locations.  Thus  the  Soo  bases  its 
hopes  for  a  greater  business  future  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  manu- 
facturing institutions  for  cheap  power. 

The  power  development  at  the  Soo  is  re- 
markable from  an  engineering  standpoint  and 
the  Soo-Edison  Company  is  said  to  have  the 
greatest  low  head  power  equipment  in  the 
country. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rap.ids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R. 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors— Mrs.  Francis  King.  Alma ;  Hon. 
Arthur 'Hill.  Saginaw;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission— Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


PROCEEDINGS  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  MICHIGAN 
FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 


tually  forced  the  cutting  and  marketing  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  timber  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  preserved  as  permanent  for- 
est investments. 


(Continued  from   the   November  number.) 

CHARLES  WILLIS  WARD,  OF  SAGINAW, 

SUGGESTS  AN  EXCELLENT  PLAN. 

The  discussion  on  "Taxation  on  our  For- 
ests," which  followed  the  reading  of  Dr.  /Fer- 
now's  paper  on  the  subject,  was  opened  by 
C.  \Y.  Ward,  of  Saginaw,  who  read  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  subject.  He  said: 

Can  a  rational  system  of  taxation  of  forest 
lands  be  devised  and  effectively  carried  out  in 
Michigan  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  present 
system  of  confiscatory  taxation,  and  also  en- 
courage the  beginning  of  reforestation  enter- 
prises by  private  enterprise  and  the  investment 
of  private  capital? 

The  first  immigrants  to  America  found  a 
land  covered  with  dense  forests,  teeming  with 
animals  and  birds  of  prey  that  were  detri- 
mental to  tlu-  raising  of  domestic  animals,  or 
fowls.  Before  agricultural  pursuits  could  be 
begun,  the  forest  had  to  be  conquered,  de- 
stroyed, and  thereafter  warred  against  lest  it 
should  repossess  the  lands  reduced  to  cultiva- 
tion. This  constant  fight  begat  in  the  breast 
of  the  early  agricultural  worker  a  feeling  of 
hatred  against  the  forest,  which  animosity  has 
been  transmitted  in  a  measure  as  a  legacy  to 
the  farmer  of  the  present  day. 

A  certain  degree  of  animosity  has  also  been 
bred  among-  the  agricultural  classes  against 
such  timber  owners  as  sought  to  preserve  the 
forest  cither  as  an  investment  or  to  prevent  a 
wasteful  and  rapid  depletion  of  our  forest  re- 
sources. The  immense  acres  of  woodland  cov- 
ering the  Eastern  States  and  concealing  the 
vast  prairie  regions  of  the  middle  west  behind 
its  apparently  impenetrable  barrier  seemed  to 
the  pioneer  agriculturist  to  be  absolutely  in- 
exhaustible, and  to  him  the  preservation  of 
large  timber  areas  seemed  inexcusable,  useless, 
even  almost  a  crime,  and  he  opposed  and  fought 
such  attempts  with  bitterness,  and  with  all 
the  weapons  at  his  command. 

For  a  time  the  forest  lands  were  considered 
of  so  little  value  that  they  were  required  to 
pay  small  tribute  in  the  way  of  taxes,  but  after 
the  agriculturist  began  to  occupy  considerable 
portions  of  the  land  he  found  that  increased 
taxation  upon  timbered  lands  that  were  held 
as  investment  properties  frequently  resulted  in 
the  timber  being  removed  and  the  lands  be- 
coming available  for  farming  purposes. 

The  farming  class  found  the  weapons  of  tax- 
ation so  efficacious  in  removing  timbered  areas 
held  for  investment  from  its  pathway  that  as 
the  settlement  of  the  country  proceeded,  taxe- 
upon  timbered  lands  were  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  become  so  burdensome  upon 
the  non-income  producing  forest  as  to  amount 
to  partial  confiscation  and  in  later  years  ac- 


Michigan's  System. 

In  Michigan  the  system  of  assessing  taxes 
by  local  boards  composed  entirely  of  local 
farmers,  upon  which  the  timber  owner  (usu- 
ally a  non-resident),  had  no  representation 
whatever,  gave  to  the  farmer  class  an  absolute 
control  of  the  taxation  of  timbered  lands,  and 
the  timber  owner  was  made  to  bear  a  burden 
of  taxes  equaled  perhaps  in  no  other  section 
of  the  Union,  and  against  this  burden  he  found 
himself  powerless  to  find  any  redress,  his  only 
alternative  being  to  cut  and  sell  his  timber  and 
in  many  instances  abandon  his  lands,  which 
reverted  to  the  State,  thereby  founding  the  12,- 
000,000  acre  area  of  waste  lands  that  now  dis- 
figures the  landscape  of  what  was  once  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  forest  states  that 
ever  existed  in  any  country  on  the  globe. 

It   has   been   said   that   an   improvident   child 
will    not    miss    its    plaything   until    it    has    de- 
stroyed it,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  an  im- 
provident people  will   not  miss  its  most  prec- 
ious resources  until   exhaustion  is   rapidly  ap- 
proaching.    That   we   as    a   people   have    been 
more   improvident    and    wasteful    of    our    once 
vast  resources  of  timber,  stands  as  an   incon- 
trovertible fact,  and  yet  with  their  exhaustion 
so  near  at  hand  have  we  reached  such  an  ap- 
ireciation    of   the    immensity    of    the    calamity 
hat    we   are   about   to   hand   clown  'to   our   de- 
scendants as  will  enable  us  to  bring  about  the 
passage  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  wil 
nduce     the     investment     of    either    public     or 
private  capital  in  reforestation  and  forest  ores 
rvation  projects  and  thereby  begin  to  replaci 
and    replenish    that    which    we    have    so    ruth 
essly  destroyed? 

Son  of  a  Michigan  timber  owner  and  on< 
who  appreciated  and  even  loved  its  nobli 
woodlands,  perhaps  more  than  almost  anj 
other  one  of  those  who  carved  fortunes  fron 
its  vast  pineries,  I  was  born  in  a  lumber  cam; 
in  1857,  my  birth-place  having  been  located  on 
the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Alma.  I  hav 
witnessed  the  practical  destruction  of  the  pin 
belt  that  lay  north  of  Saginaw.  and  have  al 
my  life  been  somewhat  intimately  connecte 
with  one  of  the  large  holdings  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  timber,  and  am  therefore  some 
what  familiar  with  the  early  vicissitudes  sur 
rounding  the  timber  owner,  as  well  as  th 
causes  that  so  largely  contributed  in  the  rapi 
destruction  of  much  of  their  timber  values  an 
removal  of  much  of  the  capital  derived  there 
from  to  other  states  for  investment. 


Some  Inside  History. 

Possibly  it  might  prove  interesting  should 
divulge  a  little  inside  history  as  viewed  from 
timber  investor's  standpoint. 

In   1880,  the  estate  to  which   I  refer  consis 


d  of  something  near  100,000  acres  of  land,  es- 
mated  to  contain  approximately  900,000,000' 
eet  of  pine  and  an  unknown  quantity  of  other 
'oods,  such  as  maple,  hemlock,  elm,  basswood, 
irch,  etc. 

"During  the  past  :!0  years  this  estate  has  paid 
)  the  state  of  Michigan  about  $000,000.00  in 
ixes,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate,  yet  how  much' 
f  this  large  tax  collected  has  the  state  ex- 
ended  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  property 
rom  which  this  tax  was  collected?  Not  much 
or  fire  protection,  I  am  sure,  for  its  owners 
ave  always  furnished  their  own  fire  patrol  and 
hemselves  fought  the  fires  often  kindled  by 
arties  of  careless  sportsmen.  Not  in  building 
oads  for  the  development  of  the  property,  be- 
ause  aside  from  a  few  miles  of  roadways, 
A-hich  I  believe  its  owners  could  have  them- 
elves  constructed  and  maintained  at  a  cost  not 
xceecling  $18,000  to  $20,000,  they  have  borne 
he  burden  of  roadbuilding  themselves. 

Not  in  the  improvement  of  streams  for  rim- 
ing logs,  for  the  building  of  dams  and  clear- 
ng  out  of  rivers  has  been  done  by  the  logger 
limself  except  in  one  single  instance  where  a 
iver  improvement  company    was     granted     a 
charter  enabling  it  to  collect  tolls  from  all  logs 
run  down   the  stream,  and    the    loggers     paid 
>ack  manyfold  the  cost  of  cutting  out  the  snags 
md  driftwood  which   was  the    only    improve- 
ment made  by  the  said  improvement  company. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result  of 
this  method  of  treating  a  large  timbered  estate 
whi^h  was  being  held  for  a  permanent  invest- 
nent—  and  this  holding  has  resulted  in  preserv- 
ng  a  large  body  of  forest  lands  up  to  a  time 
when  it  is  acknowledged  that  Michigan's 
forests  are  to  reach  practical  exhaustion  with- 
n  a  generation  and  its  mammoth  timber  indus- 
tries are  about  to  become  memories  of  the 
past. 

In  18?0  there  were  some  900,000,000  feet  of 
pine  upon  this  tract.  Today  this  has  been  re- 
duced to  60,000,000  feet,  or  less  than  7  per  cent 
of  the  original  amount,  and  there  remains  less 
than  500,000,000  feet  of  other  woods.  About  93 
per  cent  of  the  other  woods,  and  the  area  of 
timber  has  been  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

Tax  Commission  Unreasonable. 

Nevertheless  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  the 
timber  on  this  tract,  the  tax  commission  of 
your  state  has,  within  the  past  three  years, 
caused  a  close  estimate  to  be  made  of  every 
kind  of  timber  upon  these  lands,  and  they  are 
now  assessed  upon  the  value  of  this  stumpage 
computed  from  the  market  price  of  lumber  for 
the  past  year,  and  the  sum  paid  for  taxes  for 
the  present  year  by  this  estate  is  nearly  as 
great  as  the  sum  paid  in  1880.  when  there  stood 
upon  the<e  lands  not  less  than  800,000,000  feet 
of  pine  timber  more  than  stands  there  today. 

It  would  seem  as  if  your  tax  commission  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
timber  is  being  removed — and  it  is  disappear- 
ing at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  feet  per  year,  and 
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will  all  be  gone  in  a  dozen  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  cutting — but  it  must  needs  make  it  more 
impossible  to  preserve  any  part  of  this  tract 
as  a  permanent  forestry  proposition  by  levying 
taxes  at  a  maximum  of  valuation  upon  every 
tree  it  contains. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
would  have  been  the  result  had  these  lands 
been  placed  under  a  system  of  forestry  super- 
vision similar  to  that  prevailing  in  Germany, 
where  private  forestry  preserves  pay  $4  per 
acre  net  annual  income  from  products  cut 
therefrom,  and  the  forest  acres  are  retained 
permanently,  as  such,  the  income  therefore  not 
impairing  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  re- 
maining timber. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  cutting  away  this 
large  quantity  of  timber,  the  owners  of  this 
estate  had  selected  80,000  acres  of  it  most  suit- 
able for  a  permanent  forest  and  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  state  to  pay  an  annual  tax 
of  5  cents  per  acre,  and  a  specific  tax  upon 
the  lumber  and  other  products  as  they  were 
cut  and  sold.  Then  suppose  there  should  have 
been  cut  from  said  land  sufficient  timber  to  net 
its  owners  $4  per  acre  per  annum  on  the  en- 
tire tract,  or  the  same  as  the  known  annual  in- 
come from  the  German  forests  of  today. 

Again  suppose  that  the  owners  of  this  land 
had  been  required  to  replace  the  timber  cut  by 
planting  young  trees  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  a 
certain  measure  of  relief  from  taxation.  Let 
us  now  consider  how  the  state  itself  would 
have  fared  as  as  to  its  tax  receiving: 
80,000  acres  at  5  cents  per 

acre  would  produce $4,000  per  annum 

A  tax  of  2J/£  per  cent  on  the 

net      annual      income      of 

$320,000   $8,000 

Or  a  total  of  $12,000  per  annum  income  as 
taxes. 

They  Should  Be  Replanted. 

The  requirement  to  replant  your  trees  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  eventually  replace  by 
growth  the  matured  trees  cut,  would  establish 
a  permanent  forest  for  all  time  that  would  pay 
a  permanent  annual  return  in  taxes  to  the 
state,  not  always  $12,000  per  year  to  be  sure, 
for  in  some  periods  of  depression  less  timber 
would  be  cut,  and  during  the  first  years  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  trees  would 
need  to  be  remitted  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding adequate  fire  protection  and  in  policing 
the  lands,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  in  some 
years  much  larger  cuttings  would  be  made,  re- 
sulting in  larger  payment  of  taxes  to  the  state. 

The  taxes  this  estate  now  pays  to  the  state 
of  Michigan  amounts  to  about  $23,000  per  an- 
num. These  taxes  must  now  grow  less  each 
year  as  the  tax  commission  has  exhausted  its 
excuses  for  levying  higher  taxes,  and  the  an- 
nual cutting  of  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  feet  of 
timber  is  rapidly  reducing  the  taxable  property. 
Suppose  an  annual  tax  of  $15,000  per  year  is 
collected  for  twelve  years,  remaining  as  the 
probable  life  of  this  forest,  this  would  net 
$180,000  to  the  state  and  result  in  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  forest. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  deplorable  result,  80,000 
acres  of  this  woodland  tract  managed  as  a  for- 
est reserve  under  the  plan  before  outlined 
would  pay  into  the  state  treasury  during  the 
first  100  years  of  its  operation  not  less  than 
$1,200,000  in  taxes,  the  income  tax  rate  in 
timber  cut  being  reckoned  at  2J^  per  cent,  and 
could  be  made  to  continue  to  do  this  as  long 
as  the  Silhwald  of  Zurich  has  provided  timber 
for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  viz.,  600  years. 

Now  there  is  this  fundamental  difference  in 
this  method  of  taxing  forest  lands  from  the 
method  now  in  use,  which  I  desire  to  make 
clear  to  you  all. 

By  the  method  now  in  use  you  penalize  or 
fine  the  timber  owner  for  preserving  his 
timber. 

By  the  method  proposed  you  penalize  or  fine 
the  owner  for  destroying  his  timber,  and  re- 
quire him  to  make  good  a  percentage  of  the 
value  destroyed  by  maintaining  young  trees  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  eventually  replace  by 


growth  that  which  was  cut  away,  and  therefore 
insure  a  permanent  income  bearing  forest. 

By  your  present  method  your  timber  owner 
gets  relief  fro'm  burdensome  taxation  by  de- 
stroying his  timber.  By  the  new  method  he 
would  incur  increased  burdens  of  taxation  by 
cutting  his  timber. 

By  your  present  method  the  entire  forest 
tract  will  be  destroyed  in  a  few  more  than  ten 
years.  By  the  new  method  it  would  remain  a 
permanent  forest,  or  a  source  of  income  to  the 
state  and  to  its  owners  for  hundreds  of  years. 
'  It  was  an  old  resident  of  Saginaw  who  used 
to  say  "any  fool  can  find  fault  but  it  takes  a 
wise  man  to  find  a  remedy." 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  admit  that  I  have 
filled  the  office  of  fault-finder  to  some  extent, 
and  with  your  permission  I  will  suggest  a  plan 
that  might  be  tried  as  an  inducement  to  those 
now  owning  forests  to  seek  to  preserve  and 
maintain  them  as  permanent  woodlands,  as 
well  as  to  induce  the  investment  of  private 
capital  in  the  reforestation  of  your  cut-over  and 
waste  lands. 

Mr.  Ward's  Plan. 

First — Provide  by  law  whereby  any  owner 
of  a  piece  of  forest  land,  of  either  small  or 
large  area,  *be  he  timberman  or  farmer,  may 
elect  to  place  his  land  under  state  forestry 
supervision. 

Second — Provide  reasonable  rules  for  cut- 
ting timber  under  the  chief  forester's  super- 
vision from  all  such  lands  as  may  be  declared 
as  forest  preserves;  these  rules  to  embody  a 
provision  requiring  the  owner  to  maintain 
young  forest  trees  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
finally  make  good  the  mature  trees  cut,  and 
the  proper  care  and  protection  of  the  young 
stock. 

Third — Upon  all  lands  declared  as  forest 
preserves  assess  a  uniform  annual  tax  of  5 
cents  per  acre,  or  a  tax  upon  the  land  values 
without  the  timber,  and  in  addition  thereto 
assess  a  specific  tax  of  either  a  certain  amount 
per  thousand  feet  or  other  unit  of  measure 
upon  all  forest  products  cut  from  such  lands 
as  are  declared  forest  preserves,  or  a  certain 
percentage  unon  the  net  income  derived  from 
the  timber  cut,  at  the  time  the  timber  is  cut 
and  sold,  exempting  perhaps  from  such  specific 
tax  such  wood  as  may  be  used  solely  for  the 
domestic  use  of  owners  of  small  wood  lots. 

Fourth— Provide  suitable  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  induce  private  capital  to  be  in- 
vested in  your  wild  lands,  .for  reforestation 
purposes,  by  exempting  such  lands  so  commit- 
ted as  forest  lands  and  effectively  maintained 
as  such,  from  all  but  an  annual  tax  of  5  cents 
per  acre,  deferring  further  taxation  until  the 
first  crop  of  timber  is  ready  for  cutting,  and 
then  levying  a  certain  percentage  on  the  net 
income  produced,  or  a  specific  tax  upon  some 
unit  of  measure  upon  timber  actually  cut  at 
the  time  it  is  manufactured  and  sold. 

Fifth — Provide  that  the  tax  collected  on  the 
land  values  alone  shall  be  paid  into  the  county 
treasurer,  but  also  provide  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  specific  or  income  tax  collected 
on  the  timber  as  cut  be  paid  into  a  state  for- 
estry fund,  and  provide  that  this  fund  shall  be 
used  solely  for  the  purposes  of  forestry  pro- 
tection, supervising,  encouragement  and  de- 
velopment. 

Sixth — Provide  and  enforce  effective  protec- 
tion laws  and  proper  and  effective  forestry 
supervision. 

That  forests  may  be  made  permanent  in- 
come bearing  property  is  no  pipe  dream,  as  I 
am  informed  there  exists  in  Swenden  today  a 
forest  estate  that  for  three  hundred  years  has 
been  conducted  as  a  permanent  sawmill  propo- 
sition, its  owners  planting  a  certain  quantity  of 
young  trees  annually,  and  thereby  maintaining 
a  permanent  and  constant  supply  for  their 
mills. 

600-Year-Old  Forest  Preserve. 

The  Sihwald,  a  forest  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  been  maintained  as 
a  forest  preserve  since  the  year  1314,  and  for 


nearly  six  hundred  years  has  yielded  a  regular 
annual  crop  of  timber  and  is  in  better  condi- 
tion today  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its 
history. 

Germany  installed  its  forestry  system  about 
eighty  years  ago  and  now  has  some  fifty  thous- 
and square  miles,  or  about  one-fourth  of  its 
entire  area,  devoted  to  private  and  public  for- 
est reserves.  In  Saxony  alone  the  government 
forests  have  turned  upwards  of  $3,000,000  per 
annum  in  net  profits  into  the  government 
treasury  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  private 
forest  reserves  have  netted  the  government 
treasury  a  large  amount  in  addition. 

The  immense  sum  of  $60,000,000  in  value  of 
forest  products  is  now  annually  cut  from  the 
forest  lands  in  Germany,  all  of  which,  private 
as  well  as  public,  are  managed  as  permanent 
forest  reserves,  and  the  area  of  Germany  is 
but  five  times  that  of  the  area  of  Michigan. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  plan  needs  much 
thought,  as  it  is  a  radical  change  from  past 
methods  in  dealing  with  taxation,  and  it  may 
be' trenching  upon  your  constitution,  but  if  the 
constitution  would  not  now  admit  of  putting 
some  such  plan  into  effect,  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan would  be  fhe  gainer  in  the  end  if  the  con- 
stitution should  be  changed  to  admit  of  it. 

In  closing,  I  will  quote  a  bit  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  forest  warden  of  your  state,  Prof. 
Roth,  who  has  said:  "To  leave  millions  of 
acres  in  waste  land  condition  is  a  waste  of 
money  which  no  state  should  be  guilty  of." 
To  this  I  would  add:  "That  no  state  should  be 
guilty  of  preserving  a  system  of  taxation  that 
has  been  proven  to  operate  as  a  producer  of 
such  waste  lands." 

Again  Prof.  Roth  has  said:  "The  state 
should  go  ahead  with  a  good  example.  Millions 
of  acres  of  private  land  await  the  right  care 
which  can  and  will  come,  but  can  come  only 
when  the  state  goes  ahead  and  establishes  a 
proper  and  efficient  system  of  protection  and 
developes  a  just  method  of  taxation  for  these 
lands."  To  this  I  would  only  add:  "Gentle- 
men, do  not  let  your  state  wait  too  long.  To- 
day, under  a  sane  and  equitable  method  of  tax- 
ation, I  should  not  hesitate  to  invest  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  a  Michigan  reforestation  pro- 
ject, and  I  know  of  a  number  of  others  who 
bear  opinions  similar  to  mine  and  who  would 
also  willingly  invest  capital  in  such  a  project 
under  proper  conditions.  Ten  years  hence 
many  who  would  consider  such  an  enterprise 
might  not  be  able  or  willing  to  begin  such 
projects,  and  every  year  now  deferred  means 
a  longer  period  of  timber  famine  to  our  de- 
scendants; therefore  I  repeat,  do  not  let  your 
state  wait  too  long. 


MR.  LOUD'S  VIEW. 


Au  Sable  Lumberman  Not  Opposed  to  Rea- 
sonable Taxation  of  Forests. 

H.  N.  Loud,  of  Au  Sable,  said:  "My  thoughts 
on  taxation  corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  president.  I 
want  to  say  first,  and  lost,  that  I  think  a  forest 
owner  should  be  taxed;  and  I  wish  in  no  way 
to  be  understood  to  be  willing  to  offer  any 
proposition  that  he  should  not  be  taxed.  I 
have  studied  hard  the  paper  written  by  Dr. 
Gaskell  as  to  how  the  forest  should  be  taxed. 
I  could  follow  all  of  his  arguments  except  the 
one  where  he  argued  for  a  high  inheritance 
tax,  which  in  the  instance  referred  to  would 
mean  a  tax  of  $400,000.  I  think  any  investor 
would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  he  passed 
on  to  his  descendants  property  with  a  lien  for 
$400,000  on  it.  It  certainly  would  not  appeal 
to  me  as  an  investment  proposition  for  my 
children's  children. 

"Speaking  of  taxes,  I  am  not  kicking  on  the 
taxes  at  all.  The  taxes  that  will  affect  me  I 
am  willing  to  pay  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
the  future  that  is  of  interest.  Here  are  two 
tax  receipts  (exhibiting  papers).  One  of  them 
reads  'the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter, 
valuation  $510;  state  tax,  $2.07;  county  tax, 
$11.28;  town  tax,  $8.39;  road  tax,  $2.65;  school 
tax,  $18.92;  statute  labor,  $2.55;  total,  $45.96; 
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rate,  9  per  cent.'    Well,  one  would  very  natur- 
ally quit  right  there." 

Mr.  Mershon:    That  is  cut  over  lands? 

Mr.  Loud:  No,  sir.  Now,  this  land  is  right 
in  there  (exhibiting  map).  Here  is  an  immense 
area  of  land  on  which  the  values  are  placed  as 
nothing  at  the  present  time.  The  common 
assessment  of  such  lands  in  that  territory  is 
25  cents  an  acre.  Lands  of  this  kind  should 
be  assessed.  Compare  the  lumberman  of  the 
present  day  who  wants  to  reforest  land  with 
the  farmer.  The  farmer's  land  is  assessed,  we 
will  say,  at  $1  an  acre.  He  may  own  and  crop 
1,000  acres  of  land,  but  unless  the  assessor 
finds  wheat,  corn  or  some  other  crop  in  his 
barns  on  the  second  day  of  April  each  year 
the  farmer  pays  no  taxes  on  his  crops.  If  the 
lumberman  has  any  lumber  on  his  docks  it 
should  be  put  on  the  assessment  roll,  but  other 
than  this  the  state  should  treat  the  farmer  and 
the  lumberman  alike.  Assess  the  lumberman  a 
fair  land  value  on  the  timber  land  that  he 
owns.  It  is  not  the  lumberman  who  reforests 
today  who  is  going  to  get  the  crop,  and  he 
should  not  pay  taxes  on  future  values.  It  is 
no  more  unreasonable  that  you  should  take 
fifty  years  to  grow  a  crop  and  not  be  assessed 
for  it  than  to  raise  fifty  crops  and  not  be  as- 
sessed. The  sugar  beet  crop  is  an  example. 
The  present  tax  law  says  that  anything  actu- 
ally owned  on  a  certain  day  is  not  exempt 
from  taxation.  I  think  nobody  pays  a  tax  on 
partly  manufactured  products  in  the  factory, 
and  a  growing  forest  is  in  the  same  category. 
Take  the  assessments  on  a  farmer's  wood-lot. 
I  suppose  he  cuts  off  some  of  his  trees  for 
fuel,  but  I  cannot  see  why  he  should  be  taxed 
for  that  year  after  year,  when  his  neighbors 
burn  coal.  If  he  sells  his  corn  or  other  crop 
and  goes  and  buys  coal,  it  is  not  on  the  tax- 
roll.  Why  should  he  be  taxed  for  burning  fuel 
off  his  wood-lot? 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  paying  the 
school  tax  in  the  township  I  referred  to.  While 
there  were  only  four  children  in  that  $900 
school  house,  and  we  paid  nearly  all  of  the  j 
tax,  that  is  all  right.  This  is  the  present  situ- 
ation: The  man  who  goes  into  that  country 
and  lumbers  pays  for  the  school  house  and 
practically  all  other  public  improvements.  I 
am  not  opposing  that  proposition.  The  propo- 
sition I  do  want  to  make  is  this:  That  in  a 
large  forest  area  like  this — we  will  say  we  are 
going  to  have  forests  and  roads  down  there  20 
or  30  years  hence — there  is  no  reason  why  this 
highway  tax  shall  not  be  spent  in  that  terri- 
tory, but  I  want  that  money  spent  for  fire  pro- 
tection of  the  lands. 

Teach  Forestry  to  Children. 

Here  is  a  great  big  school  tax.  Suppose  I 
want  some  boys  to  go  out  and  do  something 
with  trees.  There  is  not  a  mother's  son  of 
them  that  knows  anything  about  trees.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  boy  in  the  state  hardly  that 
knows  a  tree  that  is  ready  to  cut.  He  might 
cut  a  tree  that  is  growing  and  let  one  stand 
that  is  as  large  as  it  will  ever  be.  I  want  the 
schools  to  teach  forestry,  so  that  when  a  de- 
mand is  made  for  young  men  for  this  kind  of 
work  we  will  have  the.  men.  I  am  not  object- 
ing to  the  amount  of  taxes,  but  I  want  protec- 
tion if  you  ask  me  for  that  amount  of  tax.  If 
I  have  a  great  big  plantation  of  trees  and  any- 
one goes  in  and  cuts  them,  what  remedy  have 
I?  It  may  be  said  that  I  may  sue  or  arrest 
him.  I  don't  want  that;  I  don't  want  the  man 
to  be  in  there;  I  want  him  stopped  before  he 
does  it. 

If  there  is  any  one  beautiful  thing  in  the 
whole  forestry  proposition,  it  is  that  the  whole 
people  may  enjoy  it. 


PROF.  GREEN  EXPRESSES  HIMSELF. 

The  President:  Mr.  Arthur  Hill  has  notified 
me  that  he  is  called  out  of  the  city  and  cannot 
take  his  part  in  the  discussion.  To  take  his 
place  I  would  call  on  Prof.  Green  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  of  Minneapolis. 

Prof.    Green:      Mr.     President,    Ladies    and 


Gentlemen:  As  far  as  this  matter  of  taxation 
is  concerned,  I  hardly  think  I  am  in  a  position 
to  shed  much  light,  and  it  being  after  12 
o'clock,  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  it.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  matter — it  is  a  very  important 
matter.  I  enjoyei  exceedingly  "the  very  de- 
lightful discourse  we  had  from  Dr.  Fernow, 
and  enjoyed  the  way  he  went  at  it.  And  yet  I 
feel  as  though  the  doctor  didn't  go  at  it  in 
quite  his  usual  way,  with  the  idea  of  solving 
it  for  us.  I  think  he  can  do  a  little  more  for 
us.  I  believe,  as  the  last  gentleman  who  spoke 
does,  that  forestry  strikes  at  the  welfare  of  the 
state  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  worthy  of  your 
favorable  consideration.  Just  how  this  should 
be  administered  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

These  three  states,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  are  organized  on  very  much  the 
same  lines,  their  constitutions  are  very  much 
the  same,  and  they  have  very  much  the  same 
problems  to  deal  with  in  regard  to  forestry, 
and  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  whole  for- 
estry situation  if  we  could  agree  upon  some 
form  of  legislation  which  is' practical  and  sens- 
ible. I  know  our  people  want  to  do  something 
of  that  kind,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  we  are 
not  ready.  As  Prof.  McBarry  says,  he  doesn't 
see  that  we  are  ready.  He  is  not  quite  ready 
for  the  bargain  counter  sa'es  in  taxation. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  do  something  to 
improve  forestry  in  regard  to  taxation.  Here 
is  this  matter  of  fire  protection.  What  we 
need  more  than  anything  else  in  this  great 
country  is  forest  fire  protection.  Go  to  the 
young  men,  the  children  in  the  public  schools 
and  teach  them  there  is  a  value  in  the  sapling 
tree,  that  it  has  a  value  based  on  what  it  is 
worth  at  maturity.  The  children  will  set  fires. 
My  boy  does  it.  They  like  to  see  the  fire  run. 
We.  want  to  go  to  the  young  people  and  im- 
press upon  their  minds  the  value  in  young 
growing  trees.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Prof.  Roth:  This  matter  of  taxation  is  of 
importance  to  us  all.  We  have  heard  the  lum- 
berman's side,  but  there  is  a  very  important 
side  that  has  not  been  heard  from.  We  have 
with  us  this  morning  Honorable  Edward 
Wildey,  of  Paw  Paw.  I  believe  he  can  better 
represent  that  side  than  anyone  here. 


MR.  WILDEY'S  IDEA. 

Hon.  Edward  Wildey:  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
paper  presented  by  Mr.  Ward.  I  have  heard 
of  him  for  a  great  many  years,  but  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  his  paper,  but  it  raised  a  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  taxation.  Aren't  they  asking 
too  much?  Judging  from  what  he  has  written 
there,  the  forestry  proposition  is  not  success- 
ful financially.  Mr.  Ward,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, is  engaged  in  raising  a  large  orchard, 
apple  orchard.  - 

Mr.  Ward:  This  is  not  the  Mr.  Ward  of  the 
apple  orchard. 

Mr.  Wildey:    The  name  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Ward:     Simply  the  name. 

Mr.  Wildey:  The  question  would  be  the 
•same.  Mr.  Ward  would  have  a  right  to  go  be- 
fore the  horticultural  convention  and  ask  them 
to  devise  a  plan  whereby  his  orchard  would  be 
kept  from  taxation  until  it  bore.  It  would  take 
15  or  20  years  anyway  that  this  orchard  should 
be  exempt  from  taxation.  I  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  this  forestry  question  can  stand  on 
its  own  bottom;  that  there  is  plenty  of  money 
in  it  if  properly  cared  for,  to  pay  a  legitimate 
tax.  There  should  be  safeguards  thrown 
around  it.  The  taxes  from  it  should  be  set 
apart  for  a  different  purpose  than  taxes  upon 
farms.  As  Mr.  Loud  has  termed  it,  they  should 
be  turned  back  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
ests. I  believe  that  if  you  will  go  before  the 
people  with  that  idea  that  you  will  gain  more 
strength  than  you  have  at  the  present.  Re- 
garding the  farmer's  wood-lot,  it  can  be  proved 
to  him  that  as  a  permanent  investment  it  is  the 
best  one  he  can  make.  At  present  there  are  a 
great  many  taking  the  wood  from  their  land, 
just  because  of  ignorance.  A  campaign  of 


education  along  that  line  would  do  more  to 
uplift  this  forestry  question  and  do  more  god 
than  any  other  course  you  might  take. 

So  far  as  the  taxation  of  wood-lots  is  con- 
cerned, when  I  was  commissioner  of  the  land 
office  I  prepared  a  bill  about  the  same  as  the 
Indiana  laws,  but  it  went  to  the  back  of  the 
drawer  of  the  committee,  and  was  never  pre- 
sented. 

I  believe  the  people  should  be  taught  that 
from  the  financial  standpoint  there  is  money 
in  forestry.  I  hope  this  afternoon,  when  Prof. 
Roth  gives  his  talk,  that  he  can  present  to  you 
some  figures  on  this  question  of  taxation  that 
will  be  an  eye-opener.  It  was  to  me.  I  thank 
you. 

Mr.  Beal  :  We  have  a  constitutional  con- 
vention in  session  at  Lansing.  There  was  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the  matter  of 
forestry.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  C.  B. 
Cook,  a  member  of  that  committee. 


THE  WOOD-LOT  PROFITABLE. 


C.  B.  Cook,  of  Shiawassee  County,  an  Ardent 
Advocate  of  Woodlots. 

Mr.  Cook:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here,  I 
might  say,  in  a  dual  capacity,  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  As  Mr.  Beal  stated,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  constitutional  convention  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  have  a  committee  from 
that  body  attend  this  meeting,  and  we  have 
been  given  leave  of  absence  to  do  so.  I  am 
also  a  member  of  the  recently  formed  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  governor  to  look  into  the 
forestry  question  in  Michigan  and  make  some 
recommendations  to  the  legislature,  and  we  ar-  / 
ranged  to  have  a  meeting  of  that  committee 
here.  I  am  also  interested  as  a  farmer  in  the 
forestry  question,  and  also  as  a  citizen. 

I  will  say  that  I  am  the  owner  of  a  farm  of 
160  acres  located  near  Owosso,  and  the  part  of 
that  farm  in  which  I  take  the  most  satisfac- 
tion is  thirty  acres  of  wood-lot.  I  will  say,  as 
did  Mr.  Loud,  "that  I  have  no  kick  on  the 
taxes,"  because  on  my  wood-lot  there  are  a 
thousand  hard  maple  trees  which  I  tap  annu- 
ally and  which  affords  me  one  of  the  nicest 
incomes  that  my  farm  produces.  We  also  se- 
cure all  of  the  fuel  we  use  on  the  farm.  In 
addition  to  my  own  firewood  there  are  two 
other  families  who  reside  on  the  farm  and  pro- 
cure their  fuel  from  the  wood-lot.  These 
families  do  such  of  the  active  work  on  the 
farm  as  I  am  unable  to  do  myself. 

Every  year  or  every  two  or  three  years  we 
cut  out  some  timber,  take  some  of  the  mature 
timber  out  of  the  wood-lot.  My  grandfather 
first  came  into  possession  of  this  land,  and  we 
have  the  script,  it  came  through  Martin  Van- 
Buren.  These  woods  had1  been  pastured  until 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  became  the 
active  superintendent  of  the  wood-lot,  and  I 
had  heard  it  said,  and  it  seemed  to  me  reason- 
able, that  pasturing  did  not  do  the  wood-lot 
any  good,  so  then  I  quit  pasturing  it,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  hoof  in  there  of  any  kind  since. 
While  it  doesn't  look  as  slick,  still  we  have 
the  little  trees  coming  in  where  the  big  trees 
are  going  out.  I  can  readily  see  as  well  as 
anyone  can  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of 
a  perpetual  source  of  income. 

Every  few  years,  every  time  that  a  sawmill— 
one  of  those  portable  mills — has  been  within 
reasonable  distance  we  have  taken  out  from 
one  to  four  or  five  thousand  feet  of  lumber  for 
the  various  purposes  of  the  farm.  About  a 
year  ago  we  determined  to  build  a  house  next 
summer.  I  got  a  bill  of  the  material  of  the 
house  that  we  planned,  about  34,000  feet  of 
lumber,  and  every  stick  of  timber  that  is  going 
into  that  house,  every  piece  of  finish,  quartered 
sawed  oak,  and  everything,  we  will  get  out  of 
those  woods.  I  believe  it  was  a  great  benefit 
to  the  wood-lot  as  we  harvested  only  such 
timber  as  had  reached  its  zenith.  We  had  no 
idea  that  it  had  until  we  commenced  cutting 
and  found  it  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as 
the  outside  would  indicate,  especially  so  with 
the  white  and  red  oak. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  suggests, 
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I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  to- 
gether on  some  safe  and  sane  proposition  of 
legislation  for  these  states  whose  interests  are 
practically  identical.  (Applause.) 


FORESTRY  A  MONEY-MAKER. 

Prof.  Fernow:  In  response  to  my  brother 
Green,  who  charged  me  with  not  being  definite, 
ir  wasn't  my  intention  to  be  definite.  I  came 
here  with  the  intention,  and  I  did  restrain  my- 
self as  far  as  I  could,  from  expressing  an 
opinion.  I  did  furnish  to  you  my  idea  as  to 
the  method  of  assessment.  I  pointed  out  the 
idea  that  you  pay  your  tax  upon  the  income 
basis.  There  is  only  one  objection  against 
that  assessment  in  such  a  business  as  the  lum- 
ber business.  There  must  be  something  more 
definite,  more  regular.  I  had  a  very  definite 
idea  as  to  how  to  raise  the  tax.  I  tried  to  find 
out  the  different  points  that  the  assessor  looks 
at.  Forestry  is  very  profitable.  When  you 
cite  here  the  German  forests,  you  must  con- 
sider that  there  was  another  story  100  years 
ago.  They  had  cut-over  lands,  large  areas, 
and  very  few  areas  left  for  use.  It  is  only  the 
faith  in  the  future  that  led  them  to  put  their 
money  up.  And  therefore,  you  see,  although 
they  simply  got  5  or  10  cents  an  acre  taxes, 
they  have  now  got  up  to  five  or  six  dollars  an 
acre.  You  will  see  thatthose  forests  will  be 
much  more  profitable  than  they  appear  now. 

Dr.  Fernow's  brief  remarks  closed  the  dis- 
cussion and  adjournment  was  taken. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 


Fire  Protection  and  Our  Forests,  the  Subject 
Under  Discussion. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  on 
Tuesday  President  Bissell  announced  the 
members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  audit 
the  books  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  first  subject  on  the  program  for  discus- 
sion was  "Fire  Protection  and  Our  Forests," 
which  was  opened  by  T.  B.  Wyman,  forester 
of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Wyman  said:  When  I  was  asked  by  our 
secretary.  Mr.  Stevens,  to  talk  about  the 
enormous  loss  by  fire,  I  almost  refused.  The 
subject  calls  for  statistics  to  back  up  the  facts. 
In  Michigan,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been 
no  definite  record  of  the  facts.  We  have  never 
made  a  system  of  reports  in  'the  matter  of  fires 
and  had  them  tabulated.  If  there  are  any  such 
rda  which  will  properly  show  this  I  am  not 
aware  of  them.  I  don't  think  the  existing 
rco  ml-  would  in  any  measure  cover  the  sub- 
ject. Kven  if  we  had  a  record  of  all  the  little 
tires  I  don't  think  that  would  be  of  any  par- 
ticular interest.  Nothing-  exists  so  far  as  I 
know  that  would  tell  whether  we  had  a  brush 
fire  in  Ontonagon  county  or  a  fire  in  School- 
craft  county  among  the  jack  pines.  The  loss 
would  not  In-  computed.  As  a  better  illustra- 
tion, a  little  fire  occurred  in  Alger  county  this 
lasi  summer,  that  run  for  a  matter  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  undermining  spruce,  cedar  and 
balsam.  When  F  reported  it  to  the  owner  he 
said  ii"  I  would  hire  a  man  to  go  on  the  ground 


and  put  it  out  he  would  pay  for  it.  The  land 
lay  where  the  public  had  to  pass,  and  where 
the  trees  had  turned  yellow  the  sight  was  any- 
thing but  attractive.  When  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty doesn't  take  any  more  interest  than  this 
man  did  in  his  forest  lands  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  have  a  layman  interested. 

Map   Tells  the  Tale. 

I  have  taken  one  of  the  fires  with  which  I 
am  familiar  in  that  territory  and  traced  it  on 
this  map  (exhibiting  map)  with  the  idea  of 
showing  you  what  can  resrlt  from  consecutive 
burning.  When  I  drew  this  a  friend  said  to 
me,  "Just  hang  that  on  the  wall  and  tell  them 
that  is  your  speech.  You  don't  need  to  say 
anything."  It  emphasizes  a  great  deal  more 
clearly  than  I  can  when  you  know  that  every- 
thing in  it  is  devastated.  You  have  to  con- 
sider that  each  one  of  these  squares  is  640 
acres,  and  this  tract  runs  up  into  77,000  acres. 
All  of  this  in  here  was  burned  area.  What  the 
cause  of  that  fire  was  is  speculative.  It  was 
probably  because  of  windfall  and  lightning. 
When  the  tops  are  all  interwoven,  and  particu- 
larly after  a  year  or  two  of  dry  weather,  when 
everything  is  dry,  fire  started  by  lightning 
would  create  just  such  a  burn  as  is  depicted 
upon  the  original  plats  of  the  survey.  While 
possibly  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  fire, 
this  is  the  most  plausible  one  I  can  think  of. 
The  fire  must  have  occurred  between  1841  and 
is.")!.  That  is  the  only  record  of  a  fire  existing 
in  that  territory. 

When  Alger  &  Smith  started  in  in  1883-84  l!o 
lumber  this  area  here  (pointing  to  map)  they 
took  out  only  the  best  of  the  pine.  They  didn't 
have  to  take  anything  that  would  not  make 
saw  timber.  They  cut  over  a  large  acreage, 
and  then  burned  it.  As  they  worked  to  the 
far  north  smaller  jobbers  came  in  and  took 
the  pine  on  the  edge  of  the  Alger  &  Smith 
holdings.  Their  personal  holdings  were  very 
small,  and  it  made  no  difference  to  them 
whether  fire  ran  over  there  or  not.  And  this 
kept  up  the  burning  with  absolutely  no  pro- 
tection. 

One    interesting   thing   in   reference    to    this 
burning,  it  is  very  irregular  in  outline.     Hard 
wood   borders    practically   the   whole    thing;    it 
doesn't  extend  into  the  hardwood  unless  very 
recent  burnings. 

After  we  get  down  in  this  territory  here 
(pointing  again)  we  strike  a  swamp  line,  and 
there  fires  ran  around  that  swamp  line-  and 
broke  away  from  the  stream,  and  then  struck 
the  stream  again  and  followed  down  to  this 
point,  and  then  followed  the  swamp  line  clear 
over  to  here;  then  we  strike  the  stream  again 
back  to  this  point.  This  area  here  is  hardwood. 
Where  the  ridge  sloped  from  the  hardwood  to 
the  swamp  there  was  a  little  pine  taken  here. 
In  that  whole  area  there  is  nothing  of  value; 
it  has  been  run  over  time  and  time  again. 

Fine  Stand  of  New  Pine. 

In  the  upper  end  of  the  region  stands  some 
of  the  finest  regeneration  white  pine;  it  stands 
from  250  to  300  tree;  to  the  acr.?,  and  about  <> 
to  8  inches  in  diameter.  That  land  ,  ould  liar:' 
ly  be  purchased  today,  while  the  balance  of  it 
couldn't  lie  given  away.  Yet  we  arc  paying 
taxes  on  that  barren  land  in  the  hopes  that 
probably  we  can  reforest  it.  We  can't  do  it 
now  because  fire  protection  hasn't  been  car- 
ried cm  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  safe.  This 
little  tract  is  probably  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  whole  thing.  There  are  about  5,000 
acres  on  it.  and  all  but  about  five  forties  lie- 
long  to  our  company. 

There  is  an  unbroken  tract  below,  easily 
protected,  streams  running  through  it,  abso- 
lutely barren,  and  affording  the  best  oppor- 
tunity on  the  whole  burn  to  replant.  When 
operations  do  start  on  this  section  we  will  un- 
doubtedly start  right  there,  and  we  hope  to 
take  that  up.  If  this  part  in  here  had  not  been 
repeatedly  run  over  by  the  fires  we  would 
have  had  •  one  of  the  best  regenerated  pieces 
anywhere — from  one  to  twenty  years  old, 
worth  a  half  a  million  dollars  at  least,  proli- 


ably  more.  Our  company  owns  one-half  of  it, 
and  we  are  going  to  hold  it,  for  we  have  faith 
in  the  fact  that  in  time  we  can  replant  it  and 
produce  a  forest.  It  goes  to  show  what  the 
result  is  when  absolutely  no  protection  is 
given  after  lumbering  is  carried  on,  to  have  the 
results  attained  in  some  places. 


MINNESOTA'S  SYSTEM. 


Gen.   C.  C.  Andrews,   Forester  of  That   State, 
Explains  It. 

Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  state  forester  of  Minne- 
sota, who  was  next  introduced,  said:  I  trust 
that  the  delegates  at  this  convention  can  unite 
upon  one  or  two  propositions  to  lay  before  the 
country  on  this  forestry  question.  When  we 
speak  of  these  four  states  we  have  mentioned 
the  great  pine  producing  part  of  the  north- 
west, and  if  this  conference  will  unite  upon 
one,  two  or  three  propositions  to  lay  before 
the  country,  and  especially  before  our  respect- 
ive states,  I  think  it  ought  to  make  an  import- 
ant impression.  That  is  the  reason  that  I 
have  come  this  distance  to  attend  this  confer- 
ence. 

We  have  been  discussing  forestry  for  a  great 
many  years.  My  friend  Dr.  Fernow  and  I 
were  colleagues  in  a  convention  35  years  ago. 
There  is  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  the  coun- 
try in  favor  of  it,  and  we  must  agree  upon 
some  proposition  that  the  legislature  will 
adopt  or  the  constitutional  convention  will 
adopt.  If  we  can  unite  on  two  or  three  propo- 
sitions we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

Now,  regarding  the  fire  warden  system  in 
Minnesota  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  of  course 
it  is  a  great  thing  in  forestry  to  prevent  fires. 
If  you  have  fires  you  can't  have  forests.  The 
damage  in  Prussia  I  don't  suppose  amounts  to 
more  than  $20,000  a  year.  The  people  of  that 
country  have  had  it  impressed  upon  them  from 
infancy  that  they  must  not  set  a  fire  in  the 
woods.  I  don't  know  as  we  ever  would  have 
had  laws  in  Minnesota  against  forest  fires  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  great  calamity  of  the  fire 
in  September,  1894.  On  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 1894,  it  having  been  dry  for  several  weeks, 
a  gale  of  wind  having  arisen,  a  fire  occurred  60 
or  70  miles  north  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and 
in  that  fire  418  people  perished.  Much  damage 
was  done  to  the  timber.  It  was  traced  up  and 
found  that  the  fire  had  been  caused  by  some 
railroad  section  men.  On  account  of  forestry 
laws  having  been  passed  as  a  consequence, 
those  lives  were  not  sacrificed  in  vain.  The 
forestry  system  will  be  a  greater  monument 
to  those  people  than  the  best  monument  built 
of  marble  or  bronze. 

State   Pays   the   Warden. 

In  18115  we  had  a  convention  at  St.  Paul  to 
take  up  the  discussion.  My  friend  Green  sat 
in  front  of  me.  It  was  a  very  intelligent  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  the  sentiment  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  pass  an  act  to  prevent  forest  fires. 
\\e  were  in  ignorance  as  to  what  kind  of  a  bill 
to  pass.  We  found  that  the  state  of  New  York 
had  passed  a  law  making  the  town  supervisor 
fire  warden,  and  that  the  county  should  pay 
him;  that  the  supervisor  should  be  paid  $2  for 
mil  in  exceed  ten  days  a  year,  and  the  persons 
who  were  called  to  help  put  out  the  fire  were 
paid  $1.50  a  day  for  not  to  exceed  live  days  in 
the  year.  \Vc  found  two  or  three  counties 
wouldn't  pay.  So  we  finally  had  the  law 
amended,  and  provided  that  the  state  should 
pay  one-third  and  the  county  should  pay  two- 
thirds:  and  afterward  amended  the  law  so  that 
it  provided  that  the  state  should  pay  two- 
thirds  and  the  county  one-third.  We  thought 
that  would  help,  but  it  didn't  very  much.  Then 
we  changed  it  so  that  the  state  should  pay 
those  wardens  and  the  men  who  helped  fight 
ever  services  they  render,  without  limit. 

I  can  say  that  with  our  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence, and  we  have  had  some  dry  seasons,  the 
average  damage  by  forest  fires  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  according  to  reports  of  the  warden, 
has  amounted  10  no  more  than  $52,000  annti- 
the  lire  should  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which 
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the  services  were  rendered.  And  it  provided 
further  that  the  warden  should  not  be  paid  for 
more  than  fifteen  days'  services.  The  law  is 
now  so  that  the  wardens  may  be  paid  for  what- 
ally.  The  forests  in  Minnesota,  of  all  kinds, 
are  worth  $100,000,000  today.  The  state  of 
Minnesota  appropriates  not  quite  as  liberally 
as  some  other  states,  perhaps  not  quite  as 
much  as  Maine  and  Xevv  York.  There  is  a 
standing  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  pay  for 
lighting  tires,  in  addition  to  $1,000  for  prosecu- 
tions; then  there  are  $5,000  appropriated  to 
carry  <m  this  system,  which  makes  $11,000  that 
the  state  of  Minnesota  appropriates  for  this 
fire  warden  system.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
department  to  distribute  information.  It  was 
also  made  the  duty  of  the  rire  warden  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  fires  and  present  the 
report  of  the  said  investigations,  and  give  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  Now,  that  is  our 
system. 

Room  for  Improvement. 

Mr.  Roth:  Can  you  suggest  any  improve- 
ments to  that  system? 

Mr.  Andrews:  Well.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
improvement  if  we  had  to  pay  the  wardens 
more  and  if  they  could  be  sure  of  holding 
their  positions  permanently.  You  must  pay  a 
warden  enough  to  induce  him  to  give  his  at- 
tention to  it.  In  Pennsylvania  they  have  con- 
stables sufficiently  capable  of  giving  it  the  at- 
tention it  should  have.  You  must  have  a  fire 
warden  of  some  standing  and  responsibility. 
He  must  lie  respected,  and  he  ought  to  be  paid 
a  reasonable  amount  for  his  services.  In  Wis- 
consin they  have  a  little  different  system;  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  would  accept, 
and  they  would  appoint  temporary  fire  war- 
dens. 

\\  e  have  great  reason  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  progress  of  forestry.  Years  ago  it  seems 
10  me  thatthe  appropriation  of  congress  for 
forestry  wasn't  much  more  than  $25,000.  Is 
that  so,  Dr.  Fernow? 

Dr.  Fernow:  Yes,  about  so.  About  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Andrews:  And  now  the  United  States 
has  147,000,000  acres  of  forest  reserves  and  the 
appropriation  of  congress  for  forestry  at  the 
last  session  was  $2,400,000.  (Applause.) 


WISCONSIN'S  METHOD. 


Assistant    Forester     F.    B.    Moody    Tells    of 
Conditions  in  That  State. 

Wisconsin's  method  was  then  discussed  by 
!•'.  li.  Moody,  assistant  forester  of  Wisconsin. 
He  said:  In  order  that  you  may  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  conditions  in  Wisconsin, 
I  will  say  that  in  1854  the  government  gave  the 
State,  through  the  swamp  land  grant,  certain 
land  that  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
swampy.  And  those  lands  lay  all  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  in  some  nineteen 
ci  unities.  In  1903  the  state  set  aside  some 
4.000  acres  of  this  land  for  the  state  forest  re- 
serve.  In  1903  the  state  set  aside  all  of  the 
land — all  of  the  state  land  north  of  Township 
:;:;  as  forest  reserve  land.  So  you  will  see  that 
our  land  is  very  scattered,  ranging  in  area  from 
40  acres  to  perhaps  2,000  in  extent.  It  is  quite 
a  problem  sometimes  for  us  to  give  proper 
prelection  to  that  land.  The  policy  of  the 
state  is  to  sell  out  tlie  scattered  land  and  con- 
solidate all  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Wis- 
eonMn  river. 

The  fire  wardens  are  appointed  by  the  state 
"Hirer  upon  the  recommendation  of  some  reli- 
able, honest  persons  from  the  town  in  which 
the  appointment  is  made.  One  or  more  is  ap- 
pointed for  each  town.  So  far  the  system  has 
worked  out  very  well.  We  have  had  very  few 
cases  where  a  fire  warden  has  had  to  be  dis- 
missed. Of  course,  like  everything  else,  there 
are  some  of  those  fellows  that  want  to  get  in 
it  from  the  financial  end,  and  not  do  any  work. 

The  system  of  payment,  I  think,  is  different 
from  any  other  state;  the  wardens  are  paid  out 
of  the  town  fund  of  Ihe  town  in  which  they  are 
appointed;  they  are  not  partly  paid  by  the 


state  or  county,  it  all  comes  out  of  the  town 
fund.  They  are  allowed  not  to  exceed  25  cents 
per  hour  for  fighting  fire  for  the  aclual  time 
they  put  in.  The  duties  of  the  fire  warden  are 
to  call  out  every  able-bodied  man  whenever  it 
is  necessary;  and  he  also  has  police  power  to 
arrest  without  a  warrant;  and  in  case  of  a 
dangerously  dry  season  existing  the  warden 
has  authority  to  post  warning  nolices  stating 
that  no  fires  whafever  shall  be  set  during  this 
dry  period  without  a  permit  from  the  warden. 
Now,  I  know  that  this  is  a  very  good  section 
of  our  forestry  law.  I  have  happened  to  be  in 
some  of  the  towns  in  Northern  Wisconsin 
when  some  of  the  farmers  were  very  much 
(lis-atisfied,  they  wanted  to  set  their  woods 
afire  and  burn  the  brush.  We  don't  want  the 
fires  started  in  a  dangerously  dry  season.  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  this  summer.  There  were  some  fires 
there.  I  said,  "What  do  you  do  to  stop  these 
fires?"  and  they  said,  "We  don't  do  anything; 
it  doesn't  do  any  hurt,  just  burning  up  a  few 
jack  pines  and  makes  the  blue  berries  more 
plentiful."  I  find  that  through  a  certain  section 
there  is  that  feeling  among  a  few  of  the 
settlers.  That  feeling  can  be  eradicated  by  a 
little  more  education  along  forestry  lines,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  young  growing  timber. 
It  is  the  value  of  those  trees  that  we  want  the 
common  people  of  our  state  to  appreciate,  and 
realize  the  dangers  that  exist  from  forest  fires. 
The  appropriation  for  the  state  organization 
amounts  to  $9,800  per  year. 

Forestry   Reserve   Fund. 

Another  good  point  in  our  forest  law  is  that 
we  have  a  forestry  reserve  fund;  with  that  we 
purchase  land  for  additions  to  our  reserve. 
Last  year  we  collected  something  like  $6,000 
for  trespasses;  I  think  this  year  will  beat  that; 
I  hope  so,  anyway. 

We  have  undertaken  to  co-operate  with  the 
Indiana  department  in  carrying  out  some 
points,  such  as  marking  seed  trees. 

On  the  Menominee  reservation,  which  I 
think  is  the  best  batch  of  timber  in  Wisconsin 
today,  the  jobber  piles  the  brush  as  the  log- 
ging proceeds,  and  then  it  is  burned  by  a  com- 
mittee. On  the  Menominee  the  timber  is  hard- 
wood mainly;  about  two  years  ago  it  was 
worth  about  $24,000,000. 

Going  back  to  the  fire  warden  system  again. 
We  have  some  320  fire  wardens  scattered 
throughout  Northern  Wisconsin.  'Some  of  the 
towns  object  to  their  paying  all  the  expenses 
of  fighting  fires,  and  I  don't  know  but  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  state  bear' half  the 
expense.  Anything  that  is  beneficial  to  the 
town  certainly  is  beneficial  to  the  state.  In 
talking  with  A.  M.  Brown,  of  the  Brown  Lum- 
ber company,  I  found  that  he  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  something  being  done  to  provide  that 
all  lumbermen  should  pile  their  own  slash. 
And  he  also  wishes  to  see  something  done  in 
the  way  of  changing  the  tax  system. 


ONTARIO'S     SYSTEM. 


Prof.  E.  J.  Zavitz  Favors  the  Employment  of 
Fire    Rangers. 

"The  Canadian  Plan"  was  set  forth  by  Prof. 
E.  J.  Zavitz,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  col- 
lege a.t  Guelph.  He  said: 

The  earliest  efforts  in  Ontario  to  protect 
the  forests  from  lire  were  along  the  lines  of 
fire  laws.  We  find  that  the  first  legislation 
was  enacted  in  1S78.  which  looked  to  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires.  The  act  gave  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor power  to  proclaim  a  lire  dis- 
trict at  any  time,  and  the  act  applied  only  to 
such  so-called  "lire  districts."  Fires  could  not 
be  started  except  for  certain  purposes  and  in 
certain  periods,  the  prohibitive  season  being 
.nun  April  1  to  November  1.  1 'recant  ions 
had  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  cooking,  hand- 
ling matches,  firearms,  <.-tc.  For  cooking  a 
-pot  with  a  radius  of  ten  feet  had  to  be- cleared 
of  all  vegetable  matter,  dead  wood.  bran. 
brush  wood  and  leaves.  The  act  had  to  be 


read   at  least   once   each   week   by   the   person 
in  charge  of  timber  survey  or  exploring  party. 

Locomotives  passing  through  such  district 
were  required  to  have  a  screen  of  wire  netting 
with  wires  not  less  than  3-64  part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  every  square  inch  of  screen, 
containing  eleven  wires  each  way  at  right 
angles,  that  is,  twenty-two  wires  to  the  square 
inch. 

This  act  has  never  been  amended  and  still 
exists,  although  it  is  impractical  in  many  ways. 
It  was  found  that  little  protection  could  be 
had  by  this  means,  and  in  1895  the  fire  ranging 
system  was  inaugurated  on  areas  under  licen-e 
to  lumbermen,  the  state  and  licensee  dividing 
the  cost  equally.  This  first  year  thirty-seven 
men  were  kept  in  the  field  from  the  first  of 
May  till  the  first  of  October,  at  a  cost  of  $7,911. 

In  1896  160  rangers  were  employed,  at  a 
cost  of  $31,396.  In  this  year  the  system  was 
enlarged  to  cover  other  crown  lands  than  those  » 
under  license.  In  1906  the  total  number  of 
rangers  on  crown  lands  was  509.  Of  this 
number,  345  were  employed  on  lands  under 
timber  license,  while  a  number  were  placed 
along  the  lines  of  railway  construction.  The 
total  cost  to  the  state  this  year  was  $57.611. 

The  rapid  development  of  railroad  and  min- 
ing enterprises  is  the  most  dangerous  menace 
to  the  forests  of  northern  Ontario  at  present. 
During  the  past  year  an  extremely  wet  season 
in  this  part  of  Ontario  has  prevented  any  seri- 
ous fires. 

It  is  felt  in  Ontario  that  the  only  practical 
protection  to  be  had  is  where  men  are  paid 
to  patrol  dangerous  areas.  Laws  are  of  little 
use  except  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  patrol  the  forest.  In 
all  other  provinces  of  Canada  where  there  are 
forests  to  protect  the  fire  ranging  system  has 
been  inaugurated  to  a  certain  degree. 


PRAIRIE   FORESTRY. 


One-Half   of   the   Great   Prairie   District  Was 
Once  Forests. 

Prof.  Green,  head  of  the  forestry  department 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  was  the  next 
speaker  introduced.  He  spoke  as  follows: 
Our  great  farming  population  is  located  in 
the  prairie  districts;  about  one-half  of  the 
state  was  prairie  and  about  one-half  was 
originally  in  forests,  the  pine  forests  of  the 
west,  and  the  hardwood  timber,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  cleared  away  and  taken  for  fanns. 
That  has  given  rise  to  a  great  interest  in 
prairie  forestry.  We  had  a  forestry  commis- 
sion organized  about  1871  or  1872;  soon  after 
that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  which 
by  special  tax  appropriated  money  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000  a  year,  and  the  forestry  has 
been  extended,  and  now  $700,000  has  been  ex- 
pended in  Minnesota  for  the  planting  of  trees 
in  the  prairie  sections.  Now  that  law  is  HO 
more  needed  than  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon. 
We  tried  a  few  years  ago  to  repeal  that  law. 
We  took  it  up  with  the  different  counties,  but 
when  the  vote  came  it  couldn't  be  carried  in 
the  legislature.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  is  expended  for  the  prairie  work,  but  we 
are  not  a'ble  to  get  near  as  much  for  the  work 
in  the  timber  section.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  act  is  unconstitutional,  as  the  matter 
came  up  in  the  case  of  beet  sugar  bounties  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  it  was  held  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  next  epoch  in  our  history  was  the  pass- 
age of  the  fire  law  in  1004.  That  attracted  at- 
tention to  forestry  as  nothing  else  could.  After 
u  c  got  that  law  only  the  veto  power  of  the 
governor  stood  in  the  way  of  that  entire  law 
being  repealed.  The  governor  vetoed  it.  That 
was  really  an  epoch. 

The  distribution  or  the  posting  of  the  no- 
tices and  such  matters  has  been  taken  up  with 
the  fire  warden  and  has  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect,  I  think. 

In  1897,  I  think  it  was,  the  act  was  passed 
which  we  know  as  the  forestry  board  law.  It 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  nine  persons 
on  the  forestry  board.  The  intention  at  that 
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time  was  that  lumbermen  should  donate  a 
large  amount  of  land  for  forestry  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  lumbermen  said  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  donate  100,000  acres, 
and  another  said  he  would  donate  11,000.  The 
act  was  passed  in  1897  and  we  have  ac- 
quired under  it  just  exactly  1,000  acres.  The 
boom  in  the  prices  of  lands  all  over  the  coun- 
try so  affected  the  values  of  these  lands  that 
we  got  almost  nothing  out  of  it.  But  we  have 
a  board  that  is  interested  in  these  matters  and 
is  organized  for  work,  and  they  have  land  that 
has  been  acquired  in  other  ways  to  the  amount 
of  41,000  acres. 

Minnesota  Holds  Timber  Lands. 

The  state  of  Minnesota  holds  a  large  amount 
of  timber  land  that  belongs  to  the  school  fund 
or  som'e  other  fund,  school,  university  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  The  income  must  be  in- 
vested and  the  land  sold  for  no  less  than  $5 
an  acre.  That  amounts  to  about  2,500,000  acres 
held  by  the  state.  There  is  a  lot  of  'that  land 
that  wouldn't  sell  for  anything — the  granetic 
ridges.  There  is  no  expectation  of  its  ever 
being  used  for  agriculture.  The  board  is  a 
strong  board.  I  think  the  board  marks  an 
epoch  with  us.  It  is  one  of  the  points  that  we 
are  going  to  look  back  to  in  the  development 
of  this  forestry  work. 

The  state  has  set  aside  land  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Minnesota  river  to  the  amount 
of  about  22,000  acres  for  a  state  park,  about 
five  by  seven  miles,  for  the  agricultural  college 
for  its  demonstrations  in  forestry,  with  a  nice 
little  fund  to  manage  it,  also  money  to  ac- 
quire some  private  property  along  the  road  to 
buy  timber  for  aesthetic  purposes  this  year. 
In  the  first  place  this  was  a  recognition  by  the 
legislature. 

I  think  the  way  to  get  at  this  whole  forestry 
matter  is  by  beginning  with  the  young  people; 
that  is  where  the  great  forestry  problems  are 
to  be  solved  ultimately.  Our  attendance  of 
young  men  at  the  forestry  school  has  jumped 
from  20  students  to  55  or  60  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  going  to  be  employment  in  for- 
estry for  all  these  young  men.  I  feel  like 
President  Northville,  who  said  that  he  would 
look  upon  the  fact  that  we  had  a  large  number 
of  young  men  well  trained  in  forestry  as  a 
healthy  situation.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  our 
whole  forestry  question  that  is  fundamental 
and  on  which  the  future  development  of  for- 
estry will  largely  depend.  I  thank  you. 

NATIONAL  FORESTRY. 


Government  Had  Hard  Time  Getting  It  Estab- 
lished,  Says  Mr.   Levitt. 

Clyde  Levitt,  of  the  United  States  forestry 
service  at  Washington,  was  then  called  upon 
for  a  short  talk.  He  said:  It  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  be  here  today  because  I  am 
interested  in  Michigan.  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  over  in  Antrim  county,  and  am 
watching  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  de- 
velopment of  forestry  in  this  state,  as  also  is 
Mr.  Pinkham,  who  is  also  very  much  interest- 
ed, especially  in  regard  to  Michigan.  If  there 
is  anything  that  we  can  do  for  forestry  in  this 
state  we  will  foe  very  glad  to  co-operate  and 
do  anything  we  can  in  any  possible  way. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  is  certainly  ripe  for 
the  adoption  of  some  scheme  of  state  forestry. 
The  national  government  had  a  pretty  hard 
time  getting  national  forestry  established.  One 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  was  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  themselves,  the  ones  for  whose 
benefit  forestry  was  designed.  The  second 
great  obstacle  was  the  people  who  were  finan- 
cially interested,  the  great  lumber  interests, 
who  were  taking  the  timber  and  stone  claims, 
homesteading  them  and  then  selling  them  to 
the  syndicates.  The  opposition  to  the  forestry 
surveys  has  been  almost  entirely  overcome 
now,  and  there  is  very  little  objection  being 
made.  The  only  thing  we  will  have  to  oppose 
is  the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  inex- 


haustible supply  of  timber  that  was  found  in 
the  United  States.  Statements  have  been  made 
and  it  has  been  brought  out  a  number  of  times 
already  during  the  progress  of  this  convention, 
that  the  people  first  regarded  the  forest  as  an 
enemy;  that  the  timber  supply  was  regarded  as 
inexhaustible,  and  that  there  was  no  effort 
made  to  preserve  the  supply  until  after  the 
great  timber  sections  of  the  west  had  been 
tapped  and  were  falling  into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate owners.  After  the  prices  of  timber  had 
rapidly  gone  up  people  began  to  see  that  the 
story  of  the  inexhaustible  timber  supply  was  a 
myth. 

162,000,000   Acres    Reserved. 

The  federal  government  'has  withdrawn  from 
entry  the  greater  portion  of  the  timber  land 
still  remainnig  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Those  lands  embrace  162,000,000  acres.  These 
national  forests  do  not  embrace  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  timber  lands.  The  most 
vauable  part  of  the  timber  land  went  into  the 
hands  of  private  owners;  so  what  timber  is  left 
on  those  162,000,000  acres  is  practically  the 
core  of  the  apple,  the  best  part  is  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners  and  are  being  devastated 
ruthlessly  by  them.  Within  the  last  year  about 
40,000,000  acres  have  been  added;  on  March  1 
the  president  added  by  proclamation  12,000,000 
more. 

The  national  forestry  department  has  about 
1,500  men  in  its  employ.  There  are  13  or  14 
rangers.  There  are  stations  where  they  can 
reach  all  parts  of  their  districts  readily.  They 
are  supposed  to  guard  against  fire.  Timber  is 
granted  free  of  charge  for  local  use.  When 
timber  is  used  for  commercial  use  it  is  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price.  And  then  there  is  the 
grazing  business.  It  is  coming  up  under  the 
new  feature  of  regulation  of  the  government 
range.  In  addition  to  the  supervisors  there  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  100  technical  men. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  very 
encouraging  sign  to  see  so  many  of  the  young 
men  of  the  country  going  into  forestry  schools 
at  Yale,  Harvard,  Michigan  university  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  country, 
and  these  institutions  are  turning  out  a  good 
many  men.  The  work  is  growing  much  faster 
than  the  forces.  The  forestry  service  is  one 
of  the  hardest  worked  bureaus  of  the  govern- 
ment service,  not  only  the  men  in  the  office, 
but  also  those  in  the  field.  The  rangers  are 
rushed  in  the  same  way  in  their  field  work. 

Not  on  Money  Making  Basis. 

The  national  forests  are  not  being  run  pure- 
ly on  a  money-making  basis.  Five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  by  con- 
gress for  permanent  improvements,  part  of  it 
is  in  telephone  construction.  In  cases  of  fire 
the  ranger  will  telephone  for  such  help  as  he 
needs  and  the  government  will  send  it.  The 
reports  of  the  supervisors  now  show  that  less 
than  one-third  of  the  annual  percentage  of  the 
national  area  are  burned  over.  Before  that  the 
amount  burned  was  a  great  deal  larger  than 
that  used  by  the  lumbermen. 

Stumpage  prices  are  increasing  all  over  the 
country.  The  main  reason  that  they  have  been 
so  low  in  the  west  is  that  we  disposed  of  the 
timber  lands  for  practically  nothing.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  men  taking  up  the  claim 
was  to  sell  the  timber.  Stumpage  in  the  west 
has  been  very  low  until  recently. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Mershon  speak  of  the 
brush  burning  in  Arizona.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  complaint  about  the  forestry  de- 
partment taking  up  the  proposition  of  burning 
brush  work.  This  year  the  government  is 
spending  about  $60,000  in  burning  the  brush. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  burn  when  there  is 
very  little  danger.  The  plan  is  to  burn  when 
the  light  snows  come  with  the  beginning  of 
winter.  It  is  expected  that  a  great  deal  will 
be  done  before  winter  really  sets  in. 

I  presume  something  like  50  per  cent  of  the 
162,000,000  acres  is  timbered.  Out  of  the  162,- 
000,000  acres  there  are  large  holdings  of  rail- 


road lands.    It  doesn't  mean  there  is  that  much 
public  lands.  ^ 


OUR  STATE  TAX   LANDS. 


Prof   Filibert   Roth    Illustrates   Subject   With 
Maps. 

"Our  State  Tax  Lands"  was  the  next  topic 
introduced,  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  taking  the  platform.  Mr. 
Roth  displayed  some  maps,  and  after  explain- 
ing them,  said:  Pretty  nearly  half  of  our 
whole  state,  80  per  cent  of  it,  is  not  even 
settled,  and  over  96  per  cent  of  the  land  un- 
improved. That  looks  pretty  strong  to  the 
average  citizen,  and  sounds  like  a  good  story. 
I  wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  those 
unsettled  lands  when  I  came  here.  I  had  al- 
ready traveled  over  some  of  them  and  found 
they  were  pretty  wild  lands.  Some  of  our 
friends  claimed  they  were  not  fit  for  farming 
lands.  It  became  necessary  when  I  began  to 
U-11  my  story  to  get  some  pretty  good  argu- 
ment. I  was  looking  around  to  get  informa- 
tion to  substantiate  my  statements.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  I  ran  into  to  substantiate  my 
theory  was  the  story  of  the  tax  lands.  When 
a  man  does  not  pay  his  taxes  in  this  state  his 
land  is  sold  for  him.  The  local  authorities 
turn  the  matter  over  to  the  auditor-general  in 
Lansing,  and  the  auditor-general  reports  it 
from  year  to  year. 

Since  I  came  to  this  state  and  began  to  take 
up  this  question  I  have  been  hauled  over  the 
coals  as  'being  a  man  rash  in  his  statements, 
and  very  uncertain  and  very  unreliable.  I  was 
told  those  were  not  tax  lands  at  all.  In  1905, 
at  the  time  this  association  came  into  exist- 
ence at  Grand  Rapids  I  was  told  the  tax  lands 
are  not  those  million  or  whatever  was  adver- 
tised as  being  delinquent  for  taxes,  but  they 
are  certain  other  lands  which  we  call  tax  lands 
in  the  auditor-general's  office  recorded  in  par- 
ticular kinds  of  books;  the  difference  between 
them  anyone  can  see.  They  are  lands  that 
have  become  delinquent  for  taxes.  Some  of 
them  may  have  been  longer  in  the  soup,  been 
a  matter  of  big  expense  to  the  state,  but  in 
their  character  they  are  the  same  thing.  These 
lands,  have  been  a  burden  to  the  state  of 
Michigan,  have  been  advertised  year  after  year, 
and  cost  in  the  way  of  advertisement  and  book- 
keeping over  a  million  and  a  half  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1905.  We  had  in  1875  nine  million 
acres  of  these.  If  you  keep  in  mind  these 
figures  you  will  see  that  it  means  50  per  cent 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  north  half  that  were  in 
soak  for  taxes.  And  they  stayed  in  soak  for 
taxes.  The  book  was  shown  to  the  forestry 
commission  at  one  time,  in  which  we  can  see 
that  those  lands  remained  in  the  auditor-gen- 
eral's office  for  more  than  25  years,  until  the 
advertisements  ate  up  those  lands  three  or  four 
times  over.  We  have  one  of  the  most  con- 
clusive prices  of  evidence  of  the  character  of 
these  lands.  Besides  that,  they  are  not  settled, 
and  the  American  farmer  has  passed  judgment 
upon  them.  You  see  this  is  the  most  convinc- 
ing arguments  in  the  world  of  their  real  char- 
acter as  forestry  lands. 

Plenty  of  Room  for  Forestry. 

We  are  not  here  to  run  down  any  county. 
There  are  some  good  lands  in  all  those  coun- 
ties. There  is  plenty  of  room  for  forestry. 
The  state  of  Michigan  has  any  amount  of  land 
by  which  it  could  do  better  than  to  leave  it 
idle  and  waste,  and  these  tax  lands  are  part  of 
them.  These  tax  lands  have  been  an  immense 
burden  to  the  people  of  the  state.  They  have 
led  to  no  good  whatever.  They  have  not  led 
to  settlement,  as  undoubtedly  those  people 
who  first  possessed  those  lands  thought  they 
would  or  might.  These  tax  lands  from  time 
to  time  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  for  the 
purpose  of  speculation,  and  they  afterward  go 
through  the  same'  mill,  the  same  hopper,  they 
are  sold  for  taxes.  Our  present  policy  has  not 
led  to  any  settlement,  and  it  has  not  been  fair 
to  the  real  owners. 

This  whole  tax  land  policy  has  been  expens- 
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iye,  it  has  led  to  no  good,  and  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  we  change  it.  What  we  want  is 
to  have  those  lands  which  have  been  to  quite 
an  extent  old  timber  lands.  We  want  lands 
that  have  been  no  good  to  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan taken  off  the  hands  of  the  state,  we  want 
to  give  it  a  chance  to  reforest  them,  and  deal 
with  them  in  a  businesslike  way. 

The  convention  took  a  recess  until  8  p.  m. 


THE  EVENING   SESSION. 


It  Was  Devoted  to  Interesting  Stories  of  the 

Forest. 

President  Bissell  announced  that  the  first 
number  on  the  program  for  the  evening  would 
be  a  paper  by  H.  H.  Chapman,  who  was  pres- 
ent to  represent  the  United  States  forest  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Chapman  told  the  "Story  of  United 
States  Forestry,"  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chapman's  Story. 

The  great  question  with'  which  national  for- 
estry is  concerned  today  is  the  proper  handling 
of  those  areas  of  public  lands  which  have 
been  withdrawn  from  entry  and  set  aside  as 
national  forests.  The  national  government  has 
today  an  area  of  nearly  160,000,000  acres  thus 
reserved.  Were  these  reserves  situated  in  the 
«ast,  they  would  be  equivalent  to  the  total 
area  of  the  states  lying  north  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  east  of  Ohio.  And  upon  this  im- 
mense empire,  the  government  is  definitely 
committed  to  the  policy  of  forestry. 

We  may  well  ask  "What  is  forestry,  and 
what  does  it  mean  to  the  west?"  That  ques- 
tion in  different  forms  has  been  asked  unceas- 
ingly in  these  western  states  since  the  national 
forests  were  created.  Forestry  means  there, 
as  elsewhere,  the  growing  of  timber  and  the 
protection  of  timber  from  wanton  destruction 
by  fire  and  axe.  But  if  this  were  all  it  meant, 
most  of  the  western  reserves  would  never  have 
come  into  existence.  To  these  scattered  com- 
munities in  the  foothills  and  mountain  valleys 
of  the  west,  the  national  forest  areas  are  a 
powerful  factor  for  good  or  evil.  These  for- 
ests control  the  supply  of  timber  upon  which 
such  settlements  and  settlers  must  depend  for 
fuel  and  buildings,  and  for  the  working  of 
local  mines.  The  water  needed  in  irrigation, 
without  which  much  of  this  western  popula- 
tion would  disappear,  flows  largely  from  lands 
within  the  national  forests.  Grass  and  forage 
which  will  support  immense  numbers  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  lie  within  these  same  boundaries. 
Each  of  these  great  industries,  agriculture, 
mining,  grazing,  helps  to  support  western 
homes.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment throughout  the  history  of  its  land  laws, 
to  encourage  the  home-builder  in  every  way, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  its'  independent 
and  prosperous  citizens. 

Encourage  the  Home  Builder. 

Are  the  western  national  forests  created  in 
furtherance  of  this  policy,  or  are  they  a  dis- 
tinct reversal,  and  a  wall  to  progress?     How 
do  they  affect  the_welfare  of  the  west?     Until 
very    recently    it    was    thought    best    to    allow 
government    timber    lands     to    pass    into    the 
hands    of    individuals    as    rapidly    as    possible, 
through    lenient    and    loosely   interpreted    land 
laws.     In  this  way,  it  was  claimed,  individuals 
without  means  were  given  a  start  in  life  and 
!   the  timber  brought  into  the  market.   So  strong 
was    this    spirit    throughout    the    Lake    States 
that    the    government    could    never    have   suc- 
|   ceeded   here   in    establishing   a   reserve   policy 
.,   similar  to  that  of  the  west.     Needless  to  say, 
j   timber  so  acquired  fell  into  the  hands  of  large 
owners,  and  when  cut,'  the  timber  was   taken 
without  regard  to  a  second  growth. 

The  first  protest  against  such  a  policy  came 
j  from  a  few  far-sighted  eastern  enthusiasts, 
who  feared  that  it  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 
wiping  out  of  our  timber  resources.  Through- 
out the  eighties  an  agitation  was  kept  up  by 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  which  re- 
sulted in  nothing  but  arousing  the  wrath  of 
the  public  land  committee  for  what  they  con- 


sidered as  "impertinent  meddling."  Finally, 
in  1891,  a  clause  was  slipped  through,  literally 
in  the  night,  as  a  rider  on  the  bill  repealing 
the  timber  culture  act,  which  gave  the  presi- 
dent the  power  to  withdraw  any  areas  of  pub- 
lic land  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber, 
and  set  them  aside  as  national  forests.  This 
power  has  never  been  modified  until  March  of 
this  year,  when  in  six  western  states,  Congress 
took  over  the  right  to  create  reserves.  Under 
this  sanctioning  clause,  our  Presidents  Harri- 
son, Cleveland,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  have 
each  set  aside  and  declared  the  government's 
intention  to  hold  for  the  people,  immense 
areas  of  western  mountain  lands  and  timber 
that  would  otherwise  have  become  the  prop- 
erty of  large  corporations. 

West  Opposed  Forestry  at  First. 

The  movement  has  never  retrograded,  but 
to  say  that  it  has  met  with  no  opposition 
would  be  far  from  the  truth.  It  has  been  the 
main  western  question  for  years,  and  every 
great  extension  of  the  reserves  has  aroused  a 
fresh  outburst  of  furious  criticism.  How  does 
it  happen  then  that  today  the  position  of  the 
national  forests  is  more  secure  than  ever  be- 
fore and  the  western  public  more  than  ever 
united  in  their  support?  It  can  be  attributed 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  that  has  been 
shaped  for  these  lands,  and  the  fact  that  this 
policy  has  accepted  conditions  as  they  existed 
and  has  thrown  open  these  forests  to  the 
widest  possible  use  by  the  people  dependent 
upon  them. 

Fortunately  for  'the  forest  reserves,  the 
lands  set  aside  were  never  regarded  as  na- 
tional parks.  The  essential  principle  of  a  park, 
state  or  national,  is  scenery  and  not  timber 
production.  The  nation  has  its  Yellowstone 
and  Yosemite  parks  and  no  timbe'r  is  cut 
within  these  limits.  The  principle  that  the 
timber  on  national  forests  was  to  be  cut  and 
used,  was  consistently  advocated  by  Dr.  Fer- 
now  and  the  American  Forestry  Association 
and  has  never  been  questioned.  . 

But  the  development  of  the  present  well 
rounded  system  of  use  has  not  been  attained 
without  a  tremendous  effort.  Many  conflicting 
interests  must  be  harmonized,  and  what  ap- 
pears right  to  the  irrigation  farmer  might  not 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  large  sheep  owner,  or 
the  miner.  The  law  of  1891  did  no  more  than 
provide  the  right  to  establish  reserves,  and 
while  some  17,000,000  acres  were  set  aside  in 
the  two  years  following,  these  reserves  were 
chiefly  in  irrigation  districts  where  there  was 
a  practically  unanimous  demand.  These  re- 
serves were  not  protected,  for  there  was  no 
way  to  do  it — no  law,  no  appropriation — nor 
could  ?ny  portion  of  them  be  legally  made 
use  of  for  any  purpose.  Even  the  location  of 
mineral  lands  was  prohibited.  For  six  years 
all  efforts  to  get  proper  laws  failed,  and  when 
the  big  Cascade  reserve  was  created  in  Ore- 
gon, a  vigorous  opposition  arose.  The  sheep 
men  found  their  industry  threatened,  and  in 
turn  made  war  on  the  reserves  in  Congress, 
backed  by  the  entire  political  support  of 
Oregon. 

The  National  Policy  Established. 

In  this  crisis,  when  it  looked  as  if  progress 
was  at  a  standstill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
tcrior  was  moved  to  call  upon  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
outline  a  proper  forest  policy  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  indicate  the  necessary  legislation. 
Upon  this  committee  were  five  men,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  Gifford  Pinchot.  Their 
report  was  submitted  to  President  Cleveland 
shortly  before  his  term  closed  in  1897,  and 
strongly  urged  the  immediate  establishment  of 
additional  reserves,  but,  unlike  many  of  the 
first  reserves,  these  embraced  the  better  tim- 
ber lands  of  the  northwest.  President  Cleve- 
land, without  hesitation,  created  these  reserves 
and  coming  as  it  did,  unexpectedly,  his  act 
aroused  fierce  protest  in  the  states  affected, 
especially  as  the  forests  reserved  were  still 
regarded  as  closed  areas  by  the  western  public. 


But  the  committee  did  not  stop  with  this. 
They  declared  that  immediate  legislation  was 
needed  permitting  the  use  of  these  reserves, 
and  the  law  of  June  4,  1897,  which  followed, 
laid  the  foundation  of  \he  national  policy 
of  use. 

By  this  law  it  was  declared  that  settlers 
should  have  free  use  of  timber  for  domestic 
purposes,  that  mature  timber  whose  removal 
would  benefit  the  forest  should  be  sold,  and 
that  mineral  locations  could  be  freely  made 
within  reserves.  More  important  still,  it  pro- 
vided the  machinery  of  protection,  an  organ- 
ized force  of  supervisors  and  rangers — the  liv- 
ing wall  whose  efficiency,  increasing  every 
year,  has  made  forest  fires  in  the  national  for- 
ests almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But  this  efficiency  was  not  attained  without 
the  most  severe  fight  of  all.  The  government 
lands  had  always  been  handled  by  the  Land 
Office  in  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  there 
the  forest  reserves  remained.  Now  the  Land 
Office,  as  that  true  and  upright  man,  Secretary 
Hitchcock,  discovered  to  his  sorrow,  was  not 
altogether  free  from  political  corruption,  and 
the  condition  of  the  reserves  under  the  forest 
supervisors  was  only  a  shade  better  than  be- 
fore. 

Pinchot's   Brave    Stand. 

But  there  was  one  man  who  had  a  definite 
plan  for  our  forests  and  the  determination  to 
see  it  through.  Gifford  Pinchot  had  taken  the 
position  of  forester  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. His  claim  was,  the  national  forests 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  specially  trained 
for  the  work,  else  these  forests  would  be  man- 
aged without  regard  for  the  future,  and  over- 
cutting  would  result.  The  forests  must  be  cut 
in  a  way  that  would  insure  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  timber  crops.  None  but  trained 
foresters  could  be  depended  upon  for  these 
results.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
the  only  force  of  trained  foresters  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Land  Office  had  to  call  in  the 
Deoartment  of  Agriculture  for  technical  ad- 
vice. Therefore,  the  reserves  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  for  eight  years,  or  till 
the  very  recent  date  of  1905.  Meanwhile,  the 
former  land  commissioner,  Binger  Hermann, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
others,  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Roth,  then 
teaching  at  the  Cornell  Forest  School,  and 
requested  him  to  apply  his  efforts  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  proper  policy  for  the  control  of 
the  reserves  within  the  Land  Office.  No  more 
thankless  task  was  ever  undertaken  than  that 
shouldered  by  Dr.  Roth,  who,  single-handed, 
attempted  to  force  a  corrupt  and  inefficient 
body  of  supervisors  into  doing  things  they 
neither  cared  about  nor  understood.  His  plan 
was  soon  brought  out,  in  the  issue  of  the  first 
Forest  Reserve  Manual,  laying  down  rules 
governing  every  sphere  of  activity  on  the  re- 
serves. The  very  multiplicity  of  the  duties 
he  thus  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  these  unfor- 
tunate supervisors,  forced  several  of  them  to 
resign  through  sheer  discouragement.  But 
Dr.  Roth  soon  saw,  as  did  others,  that  as  long 
as  the  reserves  remained  under  control  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  they  could 
not  be  freed  from  political  incompetents.  So 
he  wisely  left  the  Land  Office  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  own  sins,  and  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  the  gainer  for  his  decision.  His 
manual  remains  today,  in  all  essential  respects, 
the  basis  for  the  management  of  the  national 
forests. 

Trained   Forest  Rangers. 

Before  Mr.  Pinchot,  some  two  years  later, 
succeeded  in  securing  the  transfer  of  the  re- 
serves, he  had,  in  a  great  measure,  accom- 
plished one  of  his  chief  objects — the  training 
of  a  large  force  of  men  for  the  work.  Many 
of  these  men  had  spent  years  in  the  west  in 
examining  and  reporting  upon  areas  for  with- 
drawal. Others  had  been  at  work  studying 
the  characteristics  of  the  most  important  tim- 
ber trees,  and  making  plans  for  the  manage- 
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ment  of  private  timber  lands.  The  first  effect 
of  the  transfer  was  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  and  character  of  the  reserve  force. 
Good  men  were  retained  and  poor  ones  elim- 
inated. Salaries  were  raised  and  standards  of 
work  improved.  The  supervisors,  the  men 
upon  whom  the  business  of  administration  fell 
most  heavily,  were  chosen  from  the  ranks — • 
strong  western  men  with  broad  knowledge  and 
ability.  Technical  men  were  assigned  as  as- 
sistants, and  when  those  men  showed  the 
necessary  ability  to  handle  men  and  business, 
as  well  as  technical  matters,  they  were  made 
supervisors.  Rangers  were  employed  the  year 
around  and  stiff  examination  in  practical 
u.  •"dmanship  required  for  service. 

Those  who  we  mid  succeed  in  obtaining  and 
holding  a  position  with  the  forest  service  on 
its  western  reserves  must  be  men  above  the 
average  of  ability  and  devotion.  The  forest 
service  is  becoming  the  pride  of  the  West. 

Many  things  have  been  learned  from  the 
greatest  of  all  teachers,  experience,  and  much 
remains  to  be  learned. 

How  does  it  come,  for  instance,  that  cattle 
and,  worse  still,  sheep  are  allowed  to  graze  on 
nearly  every  western  reserve?  Back  in  1897, 
we  find  in  that  same  report  which  recommend- 
ed the  use  of  reserves,  the  statement  that 
sheep  grazing  was  rapidly  destroying  the  for- 
ests in  many  sections,  and  referred  to  sheep  as 
hoofed  locusts,  pursuing  their  devastating  way 
through  the  forests  of  the  West.  It  was  the. 
fight  in  Oregon  over  grazing  that  taught  the 
reserve  administration  its  first  valuable  lesson 
— that  generalities  won't  do  when  applied  to 
an  empire  the  size  of  the  West.  Not  only  did 
scientific  investigation  show  that' sheep  graz- 
ing did  but  little  har.ni  in  some  sections,  but  it 
was  discovered  that  it  might  even  be  beneficial 
to  the  forest.  Overgrazing,  and  not  grazing 
itself,  was  the  trouble.  Limited  grazing,  by 
keeping  down  grass  and  stirring  the  soil, 
favors  the  reproduction  of  pine.  So  the  sys- 
tetn  of  grazing  under  permit  spread  till  it  is 
one  of  the  crowning  features  of  the  national 
forests.  It  is  absolutely  under  control — and  by 
the  results,  whether  good  or  bad,  to  the  forest 
and  soil,  the  grazing  is  regulated.  Where  irri- 
gation interests  demand  the  first  consideration, 
grazing  is  restrained  and  the  old  fights  be- 
tween cattle  and  sheep  men  have  disappeared 
on  the  reserves. 

Agricultural  Land  Eliminated. 

Agricultural  lands  have  never  been  pur- 
posely included  in  national  forests,  and  have 
been  eliminated  as  fast  as  possible.  At  first, 
the  taking  up  of  small  claims  within  the  for- 
ests was  discouraged,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ranger  force  settlers  were  no 
longer  feared — they  became  indispensible  aids 
in  fighting  fires  and  were  encouraged  by  graz- 
ing privileges. 

Recent  legislation  allows  the  segregation  of 
any  land  within  such  forests,  if  shown  to  be 
agricultural  and  desired  for  settlement.  For- 
tunately for  the  reserves,  the  agricultural  char- 
acter of  these  lands  can  be  determind,  not  by 
fertility,  but  by  topography  and  by  water  sup- 
plies, and  they  are  not  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine the  best  use  of  sandy  soils.  In  a  region 
of  average  rainfall  there  is  no  land  so  poor  but 
that  some  eager  and  deluded  homcseekers  will 
wisli  to  settle  on  it. 

I  tut  the  most  vital  question  in  the  reserves 
is  the  timber.  This  timber  is  for  use — it  will 
be  cut — but  if  the  same  methods  are  pursued 
on  the  reserve.-  as  have  characterized  the  oper- 
ations of  lumbermen  through  the  pine  regions 
east  and  \\e-t.  tire  protection  alone  will  not 
bring  back  the  timber,  and  our  forests  will  be 
forests  only  in  name. 

Extensive  limber  cutting  did  not  take  place 
mi  the  national  forests  until  after  their  trans- 
fer to  the  Department  of  Agricuture,  which 
placed  them  in  control  of  men  pledged  to 


guard  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present  forest. 
The  Forest  Service  was  not  without  practical 
experience.  Hack  in  1903,  Minnesota  had  al- 
lowed the  creation  of  the  Cass  Lake  reserve, 
and  this  was  the  first  executive  work  which 
the  Forest  Reserve  performed.  The  success  of 
that  work  proved  their  ability  to  accomplish 
things  deemed  impossible  by  lumbermen. 
i  Brush  and  tops  were  piled  and  burned  at  less 
than  25  cents  per  1,000  feet  cut.  Seed  trees 
were  left  and  are  still  standing  with  slight  loss 
\  from  wind,  where,  it  was  thought,  the  loss 
i  would  be  total.  The  prestige  and  experience 
thus  gained  were  carried  west  in  ,  1905. 
Throughout  the  National  forests  there  is  no 
logging  which  is  not  being  conducted  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  carefully  drawn  con- 
tracts in  which  such  provisions  have,  been 
made  for  the  replacement  of  the  present  by  a 
future  crop,  as  seem  fully  efficient  to  accom- 
plish it. 

More  Experience  Is  Needed. 

But  more  experience  is  needed.  The  actual 
results  of  cutting  methods  will  show  whether 
reproduction  is  being  secured.  Planting  on  a 
large  scale  is  impossible,  because  of  the  ex- 
pense, but  is  done  to  some  extent  on  water 
sheds. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  know  how  much 
timber  should  be  cut.  Is  it  enough  to  secure 
a  second  crop,  or  should  the  National  forests 
be  held  against  the  coming  timber  famine? 
Where  local  timber  is  needed  now,  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  cut  it.  but  where  the  timber  is 
desired  by  lumbermen  to  enable  them  to  hold 
their  own  timber  for  better  prices,  the  forest 
service  discourages  the  sale  of  stumpage. 

Very  little  is  known  yet  about  the  rate  at 
which  the  timber  is  growing  in  these  forests. 
Wherever  possible,  no  more  timber  should  be 
cut  than  the  amount  grown  each  year. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  forestry  in  the  east?  States,  such 
as  Michigan,  where  the  Government  owns  no 
land,  are  far  better  fitted  to  manage  their  own 
problems  than  to  depend  upon  Washington. 
What  is  done  must  be  done  by  state  effort, 
with  state  support  and  state  funds.  But  there 
is  one  region  which  demands  national  action. 
The  Southern  Appalachians  control  many  of 
the  headwaters  of  streams  of  importance  to" 
more  than  a  single  state,  and  they  contain  the 
last  home  of  the  eastern  hardwood  forests. 
The  industries  dependent  upon  these  hard- 
woods must  be  protected.  These  forests,  if 
managed  properly,  may  be  cut  without  being 
destroyed,  and  the  supply  of  hardwoods  thus 
continued.  The  Southern  States  in  which  this 
region  lies  will  never  take  the  united  action 
necessary  to  secure  this  region  for  timber  pro- 
duction. 

These  lands  must  be  acquired  by  purchase, 
hence  each  year's  delay  will  mean  great  addi- 
tional expense  from  the  rising  value  of  wood- 
lands. Such  lands  cannot  be  farmed — when 
cleared  they  are  washed  away,  filling  up 
streams.  Floods  take  the  place  of  even  flow 
of  water,  ruining  water  powers  and  -drowning 
out  crops.  Delay  and  ever  delay  has  marked 
the  progress  of  this  movement  to  secure  the 
Appalachians  for  :,  national  forest.  Are  we  to 
wait  till  the  opportunity  is  gone  and  then  try 
to  mend  the  broken  forest?  Now  is  the  time 
for  action.  We  need  the  help  of  Michigan,  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  for  nothing  but  a 
universal  demand  will  overcome  the  inertia 
of  Congress. 

The  growing  of  timber  on  a  large  scale  is 
our  greatest  national  need  today,  and  with  the 
best  efforts  of  nation,  states  and  individuals, 
we  will  lag  so  far  behind  our  needs  that  our 
pic-cnt  policy,  no  matter  how  aggressive,  will 
seem  in  twenty  years  to  have  been  incredibly 
shnrt-sighied  and  inadequate.  \Ve  sincerely 
hope  that  Michigan  may  take  first  rank  among 
the  states  which  are  facing  this  problem  hon- 


estly and  doing  the  work  laid  out  for  them  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
future. 
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Prof.  Beal,  With  Aid  of  Stereopticon,  Shows 
What  Can  Be  Accomplished. 

President  Bissell  then  introduced  Dr.  W.  J. 
Heal,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
stating  that  he  would  read  a  paper  on  "What 
Forestry  Can  Do  for  Michigan  in  the  Immedi- 
ate Future,"  in: 

(a)  Saving  the   remnant  of  original  stands. 

(b)  Protecting    and    utilizing    the     second 
growth. 

With  the  aid  of  the  stereopticon,  Dr.  Beal 
gave  an  interesting  talk  and  illustrated  to  the 
audience  many  phases  of  life  in  connection 
with  the  prospecting  for  and  lumbering  of  tim- 
ber from  Michigan  lands  which  has  resulted 
in  the  almost  complete  extermination  of  the 
forests  of  the  State.  He  said:  As  a  gentle 
reminder  let  us  refresh  our  memories  by  glan- 
cing at  a  few  views  which  show  some  of  the 
agents  which  have  helped  to  reduce  the  for- 
ests of  our  State.  The  men  with  designs  on 
timber  were  in  their  offices  and  are  not  here 
shown,  but  we  show  a  foreman  .nicely  robed, 
in  his  cutter,  going  to  the  camps  with  orders. 
Note  the  giant  cork  pine  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  growth  of  other  trees;  a  pine  grove  of 
Norway,  with  a  dozen  men  ready  with  saws 
and  axes;  men  cutting  timber;  teams  rolling 
Ings;  laborers  taking  dinner  in  the  woods;  logs 
going  to  mill  by  team  and  by  river;  great 
loads  of  posts  and  logs;  one  load  of  pine  logs 
60  feet  long,  scaling  30,066  feet,  board  meas- 
ure, drawn  a  mile  by  one  team  of  grade 
Clydesdales,  owned  by  Pack,  Woods  '&  Co. 
Here  views  of  stumps,  brush  and  charred  logs, 
and  poor  trees  left  as  food  for  fire;  and  here 
eager  crews  getting  logs  off  the  banks  into  the 
river.  Here  are  great  banks  of  "large  logs, 
some  of  them  60  feet  long;  now  men  working 
to  start  a  jam  of  logs  down  the  river.  Here 
men  assorting  logs  by  getting  them  into  the 
right  ways  to  different  mills;  here  loading 
logs  and  telegraph  poles  onto  cars,  where  the 
engine  hurries  them  to  the  mill  yard.  Here 
a  mill  where  60  men  convert  logs  into  lumber 
and  sawdust,  and  here  a  thread-like  road  wind- 
ing along  the  hillside  with  nothing  in  sight  but 
remnants  of  logs  and  charred  stubs.  See  in 
the  next  mass  of  logs,  down  and  standing, 
where  the  lumberman  has  taken  all  he  wanted, 
— a  fearful  waste  soon  to  be  burned  again  and 
again  when  the  dry  weather  comes,  leaving  no 
pines  alive  and  no  living  tree  above  the  ground, 
where  the  few  small  shimps  may  send  up 
sprouts,  the  fire  permitting. 

A  Very  Few  Cases. 

"The  above  scenes  and  hundreds  more  are 
familiar  and  are  yet  well  understood  by  most 
of  you.  There  have  been  a  few  oases  scat- 
tered over  the  stump  lands,  but  their  number 
is  insignificant  and  decreasing  because  no  one 
considered  them  of  any  value  and  gave  them 
no  attention.  I  refer  to  second  growth  of  tim- 
ber, the  result  of  seeding  where  a  few  neigh- 
boring mother-trees  were  left  long  enough  to 
perform  the  good  work.  A  few  and  far  remote 
nice  groves  ten  to  fifteen  years  old  arc  shown, 
some  of  these  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty 
acres.  One  of  them,  a  half-mile  out  of  Gray- 
ling, received  no  attention  and  has  been  de- 
-i  roved  by  tire,  as  no  one  looked  after  it.  In 
my  opinion,  such  isolated  patches  of  pine  will 
never  amount  to  much  unless  they  are  pa- 
trolled and  steadily  cared  for  in  times  of  dry 
weather,  when  there  is  danger  from  fire.  No 
one  will  find  this  care  profitable  unless  there  is 
a  considerable  area  of  this  land  that  may 
make  it  profitable;  and  even  with  care,  there 
is  considerable  danger.  The  nearest  approach 
to  excellent  care  for  such  spots  that  I  can 
suggest  is  to  see  that  the  land  is  burned  at 
least  once  a  year  just  as  soon  as  it  is  'dry 
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enough  to  burn  very  lightly,  that  is,  to  burn  it 
before  the  leaves  are  very  dry. 

"Here  is  a  lonely  man  sitting  on  a  Michigan 
log.  where  the  surroundings  are  anything  but 
propitious.  He  is  engaged  in  deep  study,  and 
I  happen  to  know  just  what  he  is  thinking 
about,  and  I  will  tell  you.  'Shall  I  go  to  work 
here  and  try  to  clear  up  logs  and  to  make  a 
home  of  this  land,  or  shall  I  go  west?'  He 
thought  long  and  hard,  and  soon  went  west 
and  prospered;  whether  it  was  the  best  thing 
I  am  unable  to  tell  you.  , 

"Here  I  am  represented  as  standing  in  a 
field  of  rye,  where  milk  weeds  arc  mure  proli- 
fic than  rye.  The  rye  is  short  and  thin.  Here 
now  among  the  stumps  is  a  log  house  in  which 
live.-  a  small  family.  1  show  you  live  views 
of  young  timber  planted  on  Jack  pine  land, 
where  it  had  grown  fifteen  years.  Sixty-live 
kinds  of  woody  plants  were  set  out  there  and 
at  this  time  they  have  grown  twenty  sum- 
mers in  all. 

Experiments    in    Replanting. 

"A  portion  of  these  were  propogated  from 
trees  native  in  Russia.  Scotch  pine  grew 
nicely  for  a  time,  but  most  of  the  trees  had 
died  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.  I  planted  one 
'if  new  land  to  trees,  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  where  they  were  cultivated  for  three 
years.  Xear  this  acre  a  piece  of  virgin  Jack- 
pine  land  was  plowed  just  once  before  planting 
an  assortment  of  trees.  No  cultivation  fol- 
lowed and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  there 
was  almost  nothing  to  show  for  the  labor, 
only  a  very  few  stunted  Norway  spruces.  An- 
other piece  of  open  Jack  pine  land  was  planted 
at  the  time  of  planting  the  other  two  lots 
above  referred  to,  with  no  preparation  of  land, 
no  cultivation  after  planting.  Everything 
planted  had  died  at  the  end  of  fifteen  summers. 
At  Au  Sable  a  few  trees  were  planted  on  the 
worst  kind  of  Jack  pine  land,  cultivated  before 
and  after  planting,  and  I  am  told  that  some 
of  the  trees  are  making  a  respectable  showing. 
When  these  views  were  taken,  most  kinds  had 
died,  and  many  were  badly  stunted.  I  esti- 
mated that  of  all  trees  tried  Norway  pine  was 
most  promising,  Norway  spruce  perhaps  sec- 
ond, red  cedar  next,  with  possibly  some  chance 
fnr  white  pine.  Here  are  the  names  of  most 
of  the  trees  planted:  White  pine,  Wisconsin 
weeping  willow,  red  cedar,  red  pine,  locust, 
Russian  mulberry,  white  poplar,  red  mulberry, 
box  elder,  green  ash,  black  cherry,  beech,  ca- 
talpa,  sycamore,  maple,  yellow  willow,  white 
ash,  camperdown  elm,  arbor  vitae,  basswood, 
Scotch  pine,  blackberry,  Kentucky  coffee  tree, 
silver  maple,  silver  poplar,  American  elm,  red 
maple,  European  larch,  Balm  of  Gilead,  white 
spruce,  Balsam  poplar,  honey  locust,  purple 
willow,  yellow  birch,  Norway  spruce,  canoe 
birch,  sugar  maple. 

Pastured  Wood  Lots. 

"I  show  you  two  views  of  pastured  wood 
lots,  one  of  which  is  less  than  two  miles  from 
the  Agricultural  College.  The  other  is  in 
western  Lenawee  county.  Both  will  soon  be 
wood  lots  of  the  past,  however.  There  is 
absolutely  no  hope  for  these  trees  or  wood 
lots,  or  others  treated  in  similar  manner. 
Where  wood  lots  are  not  pastured  and  contain 
a  dense  growth,  I  should  keep  removing  by 
degrees  very  slow-growing  trees,  especially 
those  of  beech,  ironwood,  black  ash,  and  any 
other  trees  that  were  diseased,  knotty  or 
crooked.  If  there  were  open  places  and  the 
land  suitable,  I  should  set  in  irregularly  one- 
year-old  plants  of  common  locust,  catalpa,  and 
plant  a  few  nuts  of  the  chestnut  tree,  taking 
care  that  the  ground  was  not  shaded  by  tall 
trees,  for  these  three  kinds  are  all  impatient 
of  much  shade. 

"Here  is  a  small  grove  of  native  trees  plant- 
ed by  J.  O.  Beal,  of  Lenawee,  and  fifteen  rods 
from  those  planted  is  a  thicket  coming  up  in 
an  open  place  in  the  woods  where  nature  per- 
formed every  stroke  of  the  labor,  and  this 
grove  surpasses  the  one  planted  by  Mr.  Beal. 

"In  1899,  Bulletin  No.  45  was  issued,  entitled 
'Why  not  plant  a  grove?'  This  called  forth 


some  adverse  criticism  as  being  of  not  much 
account,  but  I  now  think  that  it  contained 
some  good  things.  This  bulletin  was  thought 
good  enougli  for  reprinting  in  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
for  1889. 

"1  wish  here  to  emphasize  the  point  for  the 
consideration  of  every  farmer  who  tills  fifty 
or  more  acres  of  land,  even  good  land  bearing 
good  farm  crops.  Plant  an  acre  or  more  to 
young  trees,  a  mixture  of  valuable  sorts,  espec- 
ially those  which  grow  rapidly,  in  rows  four 
feet  apart  and  cultivate  for  five  years,  and  he 
will  soon  have  something  that  is  interesting. 

mething  that  his  neighbors  will  talk  about, 
."rd  something  that  he  will  be  proud  of,  and 
the  older  the  wood  lot  becomes  the  more  he 
will  think  of  it.  Of  course  all  stock  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  lot.  Of  all  the  work  I  have 
done,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  that  I  look  over 
|  with  greater  unalloyed  satisfaction  than  the 
groves  of  trees  I  have  planted. 

Trees  Need   Good   Land. 

"Do  not  forget  that  good  land  grows  trees 
faster  than  poor,  thin  land.  Look  at  this  pic- 
ture where  I  planted  white  pine  on  land  where 
the  top  soil  had  been  removed.  The  trees 
planted  were  eighteen  inches  high,  and  after 
growing  six  years  this  picture  was  taken.  And 
now  look  at  this- — another  part  of  the  same 
field  planted  on  good  soil  at  the  same  time. 

"And  here  is  a  view  of  one  side  of  an  arbore- 
tum containing  about  150  species  of  trees, 
which  I  started  in  1877,  thirty  years  ago.  The 
largest  straight  tree  in  sight  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon locusts,  planted  later,  after  the  surround- 
ing trees  had  made  quite  a  start.  These  locust 
trees  have  grown  rapidly,  and  are  free,  or 
nearly  free,  from  borers  as  they  will  usually  be 
if  they  are  mixed  with,  other  kinds  of  trees 
which  shade  the  trunks  considerably. 

"But  this  is  all  talk  and  will  not  amount  to 
much.  No  one  knows  it  better  than  I.  What 
should  be  done  that  is  of  much  greater  worth? 
I  answer  that  the  State,  the  University,  the 
Agricultural  College,  the  Experiment  Station, 
a  member  of  some  commission,  or  some 
philanthropist  should  go  from  county  to  counr 
ty  throughout  the  state,  place  one  man  or 
more  in  the  best  townships  and  urge,  advise 
and  help  plant  on  some  four-corners  a  sample 
grove  of  trees  for  timber,  and  see  that  they 
are  taken  care  of.  And  as  the  years  come  and 
go,  these  groves  will  become  good  forest  mis- 
sionaries which  will  awaken  an  interest  in  this 
important  subject  surpassing  all  of  our  lec- 
tures, circulars,  bulletins  and  reports.  Where 
shall  you  secure  the  energetic  agents  to  help 
this  missionary  work  along?  You  will  select 
some  of  them  at  least  from  young  men  who 
have  attended  the  two  prospering  forestry  col- 
leges in  your  own  state  of  Michigan. 


FOREST  INSECTS. 


Prof.    R.    H.    Pettit    Tells   of   the    Ravages   of 
Different  Pests. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Pettit  next  read  the  following 
paper  on  the  subject  of  "Forest  Insects  of 
Michigan."  In  the  course  of  this  paper,  a 
number  of  slides  were  presented,  showing  the 
different  insects,  in  different  stages  of  their 
growth,  which  caused  so  much  damage  to  both 
the  foliage  and  the  body  of  the  trees.  Prof. 
Pettit  said: 

"The  whole  aggregation  of  insects  attacking 
forest  trees  naturally  divides  itself  into  leaf- 
eating  and  body-infesting  species.  Of  the  for- 
mer we  find  myriad  forms,  beetles,  moths, 
saw-flies,  bugs,  two-winged  flies  and  other  or- 
ders; chief  among  which  are  the  sawflies. 
These  are  small  insects  distantly  related  to  the 
wasps,  the  larvae  of  whiqh  are  naked  caterpil- 
lars, having  more  than  the  ordinary  comple- 
ment of  legs.  They  usually  occur  in  large 
families  and  the  caterpillars  are  often  soft  and 
sticky.  Of  more  than  passing  interest  just 
now  is  the  larch,  or  tamarack  sawfly,  which  is 
devastating  the  forests  in  the  North.  It  is  an 
importation  from  Europe  which  feeds  on  the 


foliage  of  tamarack  year  after  year,  finally 
killing  the  trees,  which  become  exhausted  in 
trying  to  put  out  two  sets  of  leaves  each  year. 

""Pent  caterpillars  have  been  very  prevalent 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  They  are 
the  hairy  caterpillar  that  make  the  web-like 
nests  in  all  sorts  of  trees,  during  July  and  Au- 
gust, quite  distinct  from  the  early  tent-cater- 
pillar on  apple  trees.  The  web-worm  feeds  on 
over  one  hundred  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
They  are  growing  more  prevalent  year  after 
year,  but  thus  far  have  merely  killed  out  the 
branches  here  and  there  where  the  webs  occur. 

"Another  example  of  a  leaf-eater  is  the 
army-worm  of  the  forest,  a  large  greyish  crea- 
ture with  a  row  of  blue  dots  down  the  back. 
This  caterpillar  may  appear  again  at  any  time. 
It  was  present  in  large  numbers  about  ten 
years  ago  in  the  northern  part  of  the  lower 
peninsula.  It  is  apt  to  appear  in  numbers, 
becoming  more  plentiful  for  three  or  more 
years  and  then  almost  disappearing,  owing  to 
the  attacks  of  the  parasites. 

Control  of  the  Pests. 

Now  the  control  of  such  pests  in  parks  and 
city  trees  is  not  so  difficult;  the  leaf  eating 
forms  usually  succumb  to  the  arsenites,  but 
out  in  the  forest  the  case  is  distinctly  a  differ- 
ent one.  Most  of  our  native  insects  are  sub- 
ject, to  the  attacks  of  parasites  and  in  most 
cases  the  leaf  eaters  are  apt  to  be  overcome  for 
more  or  less  extended  periods.  First,  the  pest 
will  be  in  evidence  and  then  the  parasite,  re- 
sulting in  more  or  less  regular  waves  of  infes- 
tation. '  In  the  case  of  foreign  species,  many 
of  them  have  got  over  here  without  their 
natural  enemies  and  for  this  reason  they  have 
a  marked  advantage  over  our  native  species. 
Many  of  our  worst  pests  are  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  Nothing  would  seem  easier  than 
to  bring  over  the  enemies  of  these  pests  and 
to  turn  them  loose,  and  in  truth,  in  this  lies 
our  only  hope.  But  just  one  word  before  we 
pass  to  the  next  class  of  pests.  Remember 
the  fate  of  the  native  animals  when  the  mon- 
poose  was  introduced  in  the  West  Indies  to 
kill  off  snakes,  and  also  the  effect  of  intro- 
ducing the  English  sparrow.  We  must  know 
in  each  case  just  what  the  range  of  hosts  ii 
going  to  be  before  bringing  in  a  new  form.  It 
is  easy  to  upset  Nature's  balance  and  to  do 
irreparable  mjury  in  attempts  of  this  sort  for 
the  following  reason:  We  find  the  pest  with 
its  parasite  inside,  feeding  on  non-vital  tissues, 
and  often  inside  of  this  parasite  we  find  an- 
other parasite,  a  secondary  parasite;  further- 
more, inside  the  secondary  parasite  we  some- 
times find  a  third  parasite.  How  the  second- 
ary got  inside  the  primary  one  is  a  wonder, 
and  no  one  attempts  to  say  how  the  third 
species  arrives  where  we  find  it.  But  no  mat- 
ter, it  is  there  and  its  effect  on  the  whole  issue 
is  just  as  efficient  as  if  its  habits  were  not 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Nowthe  point  is  this: 
The  first  parasite  is  our  friend  because  it  kills 
our  enemy.  The  second  parasite  is  our  enemy 
because  it  kills  our  friend.  The  third  is  our 
friend  once  more  for  the  reason  that  it  kills 
the  enemy  of  our  friend,  and  in  introducing 
our  friend,  the  primary  parasite,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  introduce  its  enemy  as  well. 
This  requires  the  work  of  a  specialist,  for  each 
tiny  parasite  must  be  identified  and  its  habits 
known  before  it  is  set  at  liberty.  It  is  more 
important  to  kill  our  enemies  than  to  set  free 
our  friends,  since  once  established  it  is  forever 
impossible  to  correct  an  error  of  this  sort,  and 
if  the  secondary  parasites  are  at  large  the 
primary  parasites  will  never  have  a  chance  to 
do  their  work  effectively.  We  find  also  fungus 
and  bacterial  diseases  at  work  among  forest 
insects,  and  sometimes  their  effect  is  very 
beneficial.  No  attempt  to  control  and  use 
these  diseases  has  yet  been  very  successful, 
but  they  are  worthy  of  careful  investigation 
and  we  are  now  working  with  two  or  three 
diseases  of  forest  insects  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  assist  Nature  just  a  little  through  their  aid. 

Bark  and  Timber  Beetles. 

'We   come   now  to  the  more  insidious  work 
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of  the  bark  and  timber  beetles.  Here  we  have 
to  acknowledge  that  most  of  our  information 
comes  from  Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins,  of  the  Division 
of  Forest  Insects  at  Washington.  For  every 
fact  that  the  rest  of  us  have  discovered,  Dr. 
Hopkins  has  found  a  dozen,  working  as  he  has 
been  on  this  class  of  pests  all  his  life.  For 
convenience  we  may  divide  the  pests  into  three 
classes,  bark  or  engraver-beetles  which  work 
just  under  the  bark  itself,  ambrosia  bettles 
and  the  timber  borers.  The  first  named,  en- 
graver beetles,  construct  a  tunnel  in  the  layer 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  the  female 
lays  her  eggs  along  each  side.  The  young 
from  these  eggs  tunnel  sideways  across  the 
brood  chamber  and  finally  settle  down  deeper 
in  cells,  where  they  pupate  and  from  which 
they  finally  emerge  from  round  holes  through 
to  the  outside.  One  finds  these  holes  in  the 
bark  when  searching  for  infested  trees.  They 
resemble  holes  made  by  a  shot  gun.  Many  of 
these  species  work  on  dead  or  dying  trees 
only,  but  some  of  them  are  capable  of  work- 
ing also  on  living  trees  and  they  do  so  on 
slight  provocation.  However,  they  merely 
kill  the  tree  and  do  not  injure  the  timber,  as 
far  as  I  know.  At  least,  not  so  seriously  as 
the  ambrosia  bettles,  which  tunnel  right  into 
the  solid  wood.  The  name  ambrosia  beetle  is 
given  this  creature  because  it  feeds  on  a  pe- 
culiar fungus  growth  which  is  planted  and 
cared  for  by  the  insect  inside  its  burrow.  The 
effect  of  this  growth  on  the  timber  is  to  black- 
en the  tunnels  and  stain  the  wood  for  some 
distance  in.  Most  timber  marked  with  black- 
ened holes  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  burned 
in  with  a  hot  wire,  are  injured  in  this  way. 

Sawyers  and  Flatheads. 

The  third  group,  containing  sawyers  and 
flatheads,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bark  and  later 
burrow  into  the  timber.  A  good  example  is  ,a 
large  white  grub  that  sometimes  works  in 
timbers  after  they  have  been  put  in  houses, 
making  a  noise  like  the  gnawing  of  mice.  The 
control  of  these  bark  and  timber-infesting 
pests  varies  with  the  habits  of  the  species,  but 
in  general  we  may  say,  remove  the  bark  before 
the  engraver  beetles  have  a  chance  to  get  in 
and  before  the  timber  borers  get  started.  Also, 
if  the  trees  once  get  infested  with  the  bark 
beetles,  that  are  likely  to  kill  the  trees,  cut 
and  make  into  lumber  before  the  beetles  come 
out,  or  else  sink  logs  in  the  water,  or  in  some 
way  prevent  the  emergence  of  the  beetles. 
This  applies  in  general.  Each  species  may 
need  some  slight  variation  from  the  general 
treatment,  owing  to  the  -difference  in  its  emer- 
gence or  to  lumbering  practice  in  vogue  in 
particular  districts. 

"In  closing,  I  will  ask  every  one  to  send  in 
material  which  is  suspected  of  harboring  in- 
sects so  that  we  may  help,  if  possible,  by 
advice;  or  if  there  seems  no  practical  plan  at 
present,  that  we  may  try  to  work  out  such 
facts  as  will  lead  to  some  practical  plan." 


FOREST   LAWS. 


A.    C.    Shaw,   of   U.    S.    Forest    Service,    Tells 

What  Is  Being  Accomplished. 
A.  C.  Shaw,  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  was  next  introduced  to  speak  on  the 
general  subject  of  "A  Study  of  the  Forest 
Laws."  He  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 
"Prof.  Chapman  has  told  you  that  during  the 
Harrison  administration,  Laws  of  1891,  the 
protection  ofthe  forest  was  provided  for,  and 
how  in  1892  the  use  of  the  forests  was  provid- 
ed for,  but  its  execution  was  not  practicable, 
and  how  it  came  about  that  the  possible  use 
had  been  provided  for.  There  are  a  few  simple 
rules  that  I  wish  to  refer  to,  following  the 
suggestions  of  the  president.  It  was  found 
that  while  we  had  pretty  good  laws  to  protect 
timber  and  take  care  of  reserves  and  make 
them  useful  to  the  people,  they  were  not  ex- 
actly fair  to  other  interests.  Large  bodies  of 
timber  were  removed  from  the  tax  rolls.  That 
left  the  burden  of  the  expense  on  the  other 
inhabitants.  A  law  was  passed  that  caused 
10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  products  in 


the  county  where  the  preserve  is  situated,  logs 
and  other  products  of  the  forests,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  that  county.  That  will  be,  I  think, 
one  of  the  objections  in  Michigan.  Farmers 
and  other  interests  will  object  naturally  to  leg- 
islation, unless  you  make  some  provision  to 
compensate  them  for  any  loss  in  taxes  or  for 
any  additional  expense.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  suggestions  of  the  Commission  will  pro- 
vide for  that,  that  some  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  devoted  to  be  applied  upon  the  j 
payment  of  the  county  taxes. 

"There  was  another  suggestion,  and  that  is, 
that  in  creating  these  national  forests,  neces- 
saily  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  land  was 
included.  They  could  not  survey  around  a 
particular  tract.  A  provision  was  included,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  president,  that  the  lands 
might  be  exchanged,  lands  found  to  be  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes  excluded  from 
the  reserve;  and  large  bodies  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded under  that  law  because  they  are  more 
suitable  for  agriculture,  and  the  land  should 
be  put  to  its  best  use.  A  comprehensive  plan 
has  been  provided  for  the  management  of 
these  tracts,  to  the  end  that  the  reserves  are 
limited  as  near  as  possible  to  lands  suitable 
only  for  forest  purposes.  Of  course  the  state 
has  a  right,  like  any  other  owner  of  land,  to" 
get  the  most  out  of  it;  and  if  it  holds  the  title 
to  land  that  will  produce  a  greater  permanent 
income  than  if  managed  as  forest,  at  any  time 
to  take  it  from  the  forest.  Delinquent  tax 
land,  that  Mr.  Roth  spoke  of  this  morning, 
should  be  treated  in  a  way  to  get  the  most 
proceeds  out  of  it." 

Mr.  Shaw  also  took  up  the  subject  of  the 
slow  growth  of  the  forest,  stating  that  those 
of  the  private  owners  who  were  devoting  time 
and  money  in  the  establishment  and  protection 
of  forests  were  not  expecting  remuneration  in 
their  lifetime,  but  are  taking  a  step  forward 
in  an  effort  to  grow  forests  for  the  future  gen- 
eration. One  idea  is  to  encourage  mining,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  states  are  taking  steps  in 
this  direction.  California  has  some  fine  forest 
land.  It  has  appointed  a  commission  to  make 
an  inquiry  and  report  as  to  what  can  be  done 
toward  the  acquisition  of  these  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  reforestation. 

State  Legislation. 

"Alabama  has  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture now  in  session  to  consider  the  forest 
question,  embracing  the  forestation  of  forest 
lands.  The  legislature  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  forest  problems.  There  is  likely  to  be 
legislation  providing  some  fair  method  of  tax- 
ation of  forest  lands. 

"Michigan  is  in  a  more  favorable  situation 
than  any  of  those  other  states.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  it  can  fairly  be  sajd  that  you  are 
better  connected  with  the  needed  conditions; 
and  have  a  great  many  men  that  for  years 
have  been  engaged  in  pursuits  of  that  kind 
If  a  plan  could  be  devised,  I  think  this  state 
should  be  able  to  produce  those  who  would 
do  it.  Another  thing,  your  state  favors  an 
adjustment  of  this  kind.  A  great  many  of  the 
states  limit  the  power  of  redemption  of  the 
property  to  a  year.  There  have  been  some 
commissions  appointed  for  this  meeting,  rela- 
tive to  the  exemption  of  lands  from  taxation 
The  people  of  your  state  seem  to  be  willing 
to  place  the  same  taxes  upon  the  lands  as  the 
other  people  have.  They  do  not  ask  any  spe- 
cial favors,  but  ask  that  they  have  the  same 
right,  and  be  relieved  from  taxation  of  the 
growing  forests. 

"It  is  in  the  power  of  your  legislature  to  pass 
such  a  law  as  that.  They  would  hardly  pass 
a  law  that  would  exempt  timber  land  entirely 
from  taxation.  A  statute  that  could  provide 
machinery  that  could  determine  the  lands  that 
were  suitable  for  timber  growth  and  those 
more  suitable  for  agriculture  uses  is  what  we 
need. 

"Men  who  are  going  to  make  an  investment 
lasting  fifty  years  want  assurance  that  their  in- 
vestments will  be  protected;  want  assurance 
that  they  have  the  encouragement  of  the  legis- 


lature. A  law  that  will  provide  for  such  con- 
ditions should  be  passed  by  the  legislature. 
The  state  has  an  interest  in  legislation  that 
will  provide  for  such  forestry.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  foster  the  industries  of  the 
state.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  forc- 
ing my  views  upon  the  state,  but  I  take  great 
interest  in  what  is  to  be  done,  both  by  con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  of  the  states  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  and  hope  such  action 
will  be  taken  as  to  produce  results,  and  that 
laws  will  be  provided  which  will  protect  both 
public  and  private  interests,  and  will  form  a 
basis'  for  intelligent  action. 


(The  proceedings  of  the  closing  session  will 
ippear  in  the  January  number.) 
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MANISTEE  RIVER  POWER 


After  more  than  a  year  spent  in  surveying  the 
lands  of  the  Electric  Land  &  Development  Com- 
pany, lying  along  the  Manistee  river  between 
Sherman  and  Walton,  and  in  testing  sites  for  five 
dams.  Engineer  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Jr.,  is  now  engaged 
in  surveying  for  railroad  spurs  to  the  site  of  the 
first  dam. 

This  company,  which  is  composed  of  Traverse 
City  men,  has  now  about  $80,000  invested  in  land 
and  surveys.  They  propose  to  construct  a  dan 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  dam  to  be  built  will 
be  next  to  the  lowest  of  the  five  available  sites 
It  will  be  known  as  the  Tyler  dam. 

Engineer  Hubbell  says  that  it  will  take  fourteen 
months  to  construct  the  first  dam,  working  24 
hours  a  day  with  three  full  crews.  Four  other 
such  dams  will  extract  all  the  power  derivable 
from  this  company's  flowage  rights.  On  a  stretch 
of  river  26  miles  long  in  a  straight  line,  there  is 
a  fall  of  about  125  feet.  The  total  fall  of  the 
river  from  Sharon  to  its  mouth,  available  for 
power,  is  about  350  feet. 

Between  the  lowest  site  of  the  Electric  Land 
&  Development  Company  and  the  storage  basin 
of  the  Buckley  &  Douglas  water  power  produced 
by  a  dam  near  Sherman,  there  is  a  fall  of  only 
twenty  feet,  so  that  comparatively  little  of  the 
river's  power  will  be  lost  between  these  two 
dams,  when  all  are  completed. 

The  Manistee  river  is  capable  of  furnishing 
imense  power.  It  can  furnish  electricity  for  every 
power  plant  and  railroad  in  that  part  of  the  state.. 

It  is  probable  that  the  city  of  Manistee  will 
have  a  water  power  electric  energy  before  the 
first  of  these  big  dams  can  be  built,  for  arrange- 
'ments  are  being  made  by  Edward  M.  Deane  & 
Company  of  Grand  Rapids  to  secure  power  from 
the  lessees  of  the  Hamlin  dam,  which  is  located 
at  the  mouth  of  Hamlin  lake  on  Point  Bauble. 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Manistee.  The  dam  is 
already  built,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  power 
can  be  transmitted  to  Manistee  for  use  next  year 
for  the  running  of  street  cars,  and  lighting  of  the 
city,  and  for  small  power  plants  in  factories. 
Data  as  to  the  amount  of  power  available  is  not 
made  public.  Hamlin  lake,  however,  makes  an 
immense  reservoir,  and  there  is  a  head  of  about 
eighteen  feet. 
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Michigan 


Roads  snd  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      -       Detroit,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  .of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

J.  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.190. 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iltdjujan  Eoab  iHakera  Asannatton 

and  if  elected.,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name Residence  Address 

Occupation Business  A  ddress 

Recommended    by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 

Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  irember  cf  ibis  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  '•  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members.  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  JANUARY,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,  First  Vice-President ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COfiniSSIONERS 


Alger  County— Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

A'.pena  County — George  W.  Stovel,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Denomie,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William  Houser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 

Chippewa  County — Henry  A.  Osborn, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilio  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
canaba. 

Dickinson  County— William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cundy,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Gladwin  County— William  H.  McCulloch, 
Gladwin  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCracken,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1. 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County— J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska; Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  Kalkaska. 

Luce  County — M.  E.  Beurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvie, 
Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County — Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominee  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
minee; Charles  Kinsella,  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  Ryerson,  Holton;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 

Wayne  County — Cassius  R.  Benton,  North- 
ville;  Henry  Ford,  Detroit;  Edward  N.  Hines, 
Detroit. 


ALGER  COUNTY   ROADS. 

The  work  of  surveying  for  the  new  Alger 
county  road  is  to  continue  throughout  the 
winter,  until  completed.  The  surveying  party 
is  now  in  camp  along  the  line.  A.  O.  Jopling, 
chairman  of  the  Alger  county  road  commission, 
expresses  himself  as  well  pleased  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  He  advocates 
the  continuation  of  the  survey,  as  does  the 
engineer  of  the  commission,  L.  E.  Adams. 
"The  advantages  of  the  winter  survey  are  very 
great  in  hastening  the  completion  of  the  road," 
says  the  former.  "By  getting  the  surveying 
done  now,  the  estimates  made  and  the  grades 
determined  in  the  spring,  if  the  work  is  com- 
pleted by  that  time,  the  surveys  can  be  pub- 
lished and  bids  received.  The  contracts  could 
be  let  so  that  work  could  be  begun  early,  and 
by  pushing  it  during  the  summer  jt  could  IK 
practically  completed." 

The  road  is  to  be  eighteen  miles  long,  con- 
necting Munising  and  Chatham.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  $100,000,  for  which  sum 
the  county  has  been  bonded.  There  are  some 
cuts  as  great  as  twenty-nine  feet  to  be  made. 
The  grading  is  estimated  at  from  7,000  to 
10,000  cubic  yards  to  the  mile.  Portable  tracks 
will  be  used.  The  contract  for  the  first  four 
and  one-half  miles  was  awarded  last  summer 
to  George  Coates,  of  Munising.  '  He  began 
work  at  once  and  pushed  the  work  far  into  the 
fall. 

The  road  will  be  of  much  commercial  im- 
portance both  to  Chatham  and  to  Munising. 
At  present  there  is  no  road  to  Chatham  from 
Munising  except  by  going  to  Au  Train  an-1 
from  there  to  Slapneck  and  then  over  to  Chat- 
ham, a  distance  of  between  20  and  30  miles. 
As  a  consequence  the  road  is  almost  never 
taken. 


"SPEND  BETTER,  NOT  MORE." 

The  Illinois  highway  commission  has  a  slo- 
gan which  is  carrying  weight  with  the  farm- 
ers of  that  state  in  the  campaign  for  goo'l 
roads.  The  slogan  is  "Spend  better,  nol 
nore,  for  good  roads."  The  commission  is 
teaching  the  fanner  the  way  to  get  the  best 
roads  without  wasting  a  dollar  of  the  high- 
way fund.  Out  of  102  farmers'  institutes  in 
Illinois,  100  have  accepted  the  commission's 


offer  to  send  good  roads  experts  to  tlieir 
meetings  to  discuss  the  road  question  and  il- 
lustrate to  the  farmer  how  such  roads  arA 
built. 

Circulars  containing  printed  suggestions  of 
topics  to  be  discussed  by  the  speakers  and 
the  audiences  at  the  institute  gatherings  are 
being  mailed  to  the  farmers  of  the  state. 
Many  of  these  suggestions  deal  with  the  de- 
tails of  scientific  road  and  bridge  building. 

Designing  of  road  bridges  will  be  made  a 
special  feature  of  the  commission's  work.  The 
farmers  will  be  told  and  shown  how  to  build 
these  structures  at  the  right  price.  The  spe- 
cial value  of  reinforced  concrete  for  this  class 
of  work  will  be  emphasized  by  all  the  lecturers. 

The  corps  of  lecturers  selected  to  peregrin- 
ate among  the  farmers'  institutes  includes  the 
following:  A.  N.  Johnson,  chief  engineer  of 
the  state  highway  commission;  Clifford  Older, 
C.  F  .Terhune,  T.  H.  McDonald,  W.  S.  Gear- 
hart  and  H.  E.  Bilger. 

The  Illinois  highway  commission  has  three 
members,  President  E.  J.  James,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Lafayette  Funk  of  Bloom- 
ington,  and  Chief  Engineer 'A.  N.  Johnson. 


MERCHANTS  FAVOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

Kalamazoo  merchants  are  feeling  good  over 
the  condition  of  the  roads  leading  into  that 
city,  which  were  a  prominent  factor  toward 
increasing  the  holiday  trade.  This  fact  has 
caused  the  business  men  of  the  city  to  begin 
talking  about  the  effect  on  trade  good  roads 
would  make  the  year  around. 

A  well  known  merchant  of  Kalamazoo  says: 
"I  have  watched  things,  and  I  know  that  coun- 
try customers  are  slow  in  coming  to  the  city 
often  when  the  roads  are  in  bad  condition, 
and  from  the  experience  in  other  cities  it 
is  evident  that  the  one  big  drawing  card  to- 
induce  people  froni  the  rural  communities  to 
come  to  town  is  good  roads.  I  believe  that 
the  business  men  of  Kalamazoo  are  coming 
to  realize  this,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me 
to  hear  that  the  Commercial  Club  committee 
recently  appointed  will  take  the  matter  up 
and  push  it.  Good  roads  mean  better 
business." 


A  strip  of  road,  planned  thirty  years  ago,, 
which  will  shorten  the  distance  between  Mil- 
turd  and  Brighton  by  about  one  mile,  is  about 
tn  be  completed.  When  work  on  the  high- 
way was  begun  a  legal  battle  followed,  which 
caused  operations  to  be  suspended.  The  road 
builders  have  found  the  abutments  for  a  bridge 
which  were  built  thirty  years  ago  and  will  use 
them  in  completing  the  structure. 
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I  F    YOU    WA  NT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,     -     Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER    1,    1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  1J4  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  \l/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward.  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  \y2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  V$ 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  % 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  y2 
-mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward    $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward 


175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1J/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
y?  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
Y2+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada   township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk    Rapids    township,    Antrim    county, 
1.004  miles   gravel   road,   reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw     county,     .92     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,    reward   $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .995    mile    macadam 
road,   reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton    county,     y2 
mile    gravel   road,   reward   $250. 

208 — Hamlin    township,     Eaton     county,     l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton     township,    Muskegon    county, 
1.481   miles   macadam   road,    reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     y?     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $500. 

211— Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona   township,   Huron   county,   1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward.... $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward....  398 

No.  215.  Emmctt  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward 805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward....  1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  ,496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadarn  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford    Co., 
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ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


3.002    miles    gravel    road.      Re- 
ward            531 

No.  222.     Coe   Tp.,   Isabella    Co.,   1   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 500 

No.  223.     Coe   Tp.,   Isabella   Co.,    1   mile 

gravel    road.      Reward 500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.0ff4  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.   Reward....      635 

No.  230.     Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia   Co.,  l/z  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.     Lyons  Tp,   Ionia   Co.,    y2   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 250 

No.  237.     Aimer   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

.  No.  232.     Sand    Beach    Tp.,    Huron    Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.    1,064 
No.  233.     Bay    Co.,    .274    mile    macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.     Bay   Co.,  */\  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygun   Co.,  .100   mile   "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road.   Reward.    1.004 
237— Aimer    Tp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .502    mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .682    mile 

gravel    road    341 

E39«— Menominee   Co.,  1.524   miles   gravel 

road     762 

240 — Marquette    Co.,   .465   mile   macadam 

road     465 

241 — Marquette    Co.,    .35    mile    macadam 

road     350 

242 — Marquelte    Co.,   .521   mile   macadam 

road   521 

243 — Muskcgon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road   1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road   2,254 

245 — Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road   1,000 

246— St.    Joseph    Tp.,    Berrien    Co.,    .502 

mile  macadam   road    251 

247 — Marquette    Co.,    2    miles    macadam 

road   2,000 

248—Elkland   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   2   miles 

gravel  road   1,000 

249 — Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road   500 

250 — Emerson    Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 

251 — Emerson    Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930 


253— Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road  1,004 

254 — Mason  Co.,  J^-milc  "A"  road 125 

255 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  macadam  road..  500 
256 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road  355 

257 — Mason     Co.,    1.003    miles    macadam 

road 1,003 

258— Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

259 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...  374 
260 — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.  991 
261 — Mason  Co.,  1.054  miles  macadam 

road   1,054 

262 — Kalkaska  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road 500 

263— Osceola    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road 500 

264 — Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road  504 

205— Bloomfield    Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,   2.01 

miles   gravel    road    1,005 

266 — Kalkaska    Co.,    1.008    miles    gravel 

road    504 

267 — Mason  Co.,  J/2-mile  gravel  road 250 

268 — Muskegon    Co.,   .184   mile   macadam 

road   184 

269— Port   Huron  Tp.,  St.   Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam   road 511 

Xo.  '.'70.      Marquette     Co.,    2    miles     macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

Xo.  271.     Muskegon  Co.,  1  mile  macadam  road, 

reward  $1,000. 
No.   272.     Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $322. 
Xo.  27:i.     Columbia    Twp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .712 

miles  gravel   road,   reward  $.'!(!  1. 
\o.  274.     Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  Vz  mile 

macadam   road,  reward  $500. 
No.   27"i.      Manistce      Co..      1.002     miles     gra\ -••'. 

road,  reward  $.>(!!. 
No.  270.     Hamlin    Twp..    Eaton    Co.,     I      mile 

gravel   road,   reward  $500. 
Xo.  277.     Allouez  Twp.,  Keweenaw  Co.,  2.(  or: 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,00:: 
Xo.  278.     Frederic   Twp.,   Crawford    Co..    l.OCS 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $5C4. 

N'o.  \!7!>.      Bay    Co.,    .229    mile    macadam    road. 

reward,   $690. 
No.  2ND.     Hamlin     Twp.,     Eaton     Co.,     ]     mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $.">!. (i. 
Xo.  281.     Everett  Twp.,  Newaygo   Co.,   \    mile 

gravel   road,  reward  $500. 
Xo.   2S2.      Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel   road. 

reward,   $690. 
No.  283.     Manistee     Co.,     1.024     miles     grave! 

road,  reward,  $512. 
Xo.   2S4.      Manistee  Co.,  1   mile  gravel  road,  re- 

•ward  $:><!0. 
No.   2S.V      Manistee  Co.,  1   mile  gra\el  road,  re- 

ward  $500. 
Xo.   2sf>.     Joneslleld    Twp..    Saginaw   Co.,    t.r.r,:, 

miles       macadam       road.       reward 

$4,505. 
Xo.  :>si.     Joneslield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 

macadam  road,  reward  $1.01.0. 
No.   288. 


Saginaw    Co.,    1.017    miles    inaca'!;'.rn 
road,  reward  $1,017. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED   TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE   HENRY   MERDIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


No.  289. 

No.  '290. 

No.  291. 

\o.  aea, 

No.  293. 

No.  2!I4. 

No.  :::>:,. 

No.  2'.Mi. 

No.  ::'.'',. 

Xo.  298. 

Xo.  :.".i!>. 

Xo.  300. 

No.  301. 

No.  3C2. 


macadam 
macadam 
macadam 


Saginaw     Co.,     .491!     mile 
road,    reward   $49$. 

Saginaw     Co.,     .90s     mile 

road,  reward  S'.iOis. 
Saginaw    Co.,    1.097    miles 

road,   reward   $l,i.n;. 
Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road, 

reward  $'.1110. 
Saginaw    Co..    1.015    miles 

road,   rew'ard  $l,OI."i. 
Saginaw    Co..    2.11    miles 

road,  reward  $2.1  10. 
Saginaw     Co.,     .">i:.">     mile 

road,  reward  $">().">. 
Saginaw     Co..    .4'.)'.)    mile 

I.   reward  $4119. 
Saginaw     Co..     .497     mile 

road,  reward  $497. 
Saginaw     Co.,     ..">.">(>     mile 

road,  reward  $.">.">(>. 
Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile 

road,    reward   $:.'45. 
Casnovia    Twp..     Muskegon     Co., 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $.'i(.o. 
Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon     Co.. 

mile  gravel   road,  reward  $">((). 
Pleasanton    Twp..    Manistee    Co.. 

miles   gravel   road,   reward  $500. 


macadam 
macadam 
macadam 
macadam 

macadam 
macadam 

macadam 


NOT  UP  TO  SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  Bay  county  stone  road  commission  is 
out  just  $2,000  which  it  expected  to  receive 
from  the  state  as  a  bounty  for  roads  con- 
structed during  each  season.  ,  The  commission 
has  been  paid  $490  on  a  portion  of  the  worn 
(1  me  last  year,  but  failed  to  get  the  $2;00fl 
because  the  road  for  which  it  expected  it  would 
be  paid  was  not  constructed  according  to  spe- 
cifications furnished  by  the  state  highway  com- 
missioner. It  would  have  cost  the  commission 
no  more  money  to  have  put  the  road  in  proper 
condition  to  have  secured  the  bounty. 


GETS    GOOD    ROAD    PRIZE. 

The  Menominee  county  road  commissioner 
has  received  a  check  for  $762  from  the  state 
road  commissioner  as  a  prize  award  for  good 
road  work.  The  work  was  inspected  by  Com- 
missioner Earle.  The  county  commission  will 
use  the  money  in  building  additional  road- 
ways. The  commission  has  $19,000  worth  of 
road  to  construct  the  coming  year.  Meno- 
minee county  has  been  winning  state  prizes 
regularly  during  the  last  several  years 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Reed's  Lake 
Avenue  Toll  Road  Company,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
thr-i-  otticers  were  elected:  President,  William 
H.  Anderson;  Vice-President,  William  Widdi- 
comb;  Secretary,  Charles  W.  Garfield;  Treas- 
urer, Joseph  Houseman,  and  attorney,  Jacob 
Kleinliaus.  The  only  change  was  the  election 
of  Mr.  Whitcomb  to  succeed  A.  J.  Daniels,  de- 
ceased. A  dividend  of  75  cents  per  share  was 
declared.  The  Division  Street  Toll  Road  Com- 
I .any,  at  its  annual  meeting,  took  steps  to  wind 
up  the  company's  affairs.  By  action  of  the 
court  the  road  was  made  an  open  road  during 
the  past  year. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Glimpses  of  the  Marquette-Negaunee  Macadam  Highway. 


MARQUETTE-NEGAUNEE    HIGHWAY. 

The  people  of  Marquette  county,  having 
adopted  the  plan  of  state  reward  road  improve- 
ment, much  has  been  accomplished  on  the 
highways  of  that  county  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  best  example  of  the  roadmaker's  art  in 
Marquette  county  is  the  MaTquette-Negaunee 
highway,  which  will  be  completed  this  year. 
It  is  a  rock  macadam  road  and  is  being  built 
in  a  manner  which  will  command  the  highest 
premium  offered  by  the  state.  The  accompany- 
ing views  of  completed  portions  of  this  high- 
way give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  county  highway  commissioners  are 
carrying  on  the  work.  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Earle  has  inspected  the  road  at  fre- 
quent .intervals  and  pronounces  it  one  of  the 
best  in  the  state. 

It  has  not  been  plain  sailing  for  the  builders 
of  the  road.  At  many  points  power  rock  drills 
were  brought  into  play  and  were  in  operation 
for  months.  A  hill,  largely  rock,  was  cut  down 
from  a  12  to  a  6  per  cent  grade.  There  were 
deep -fills  to  be  made  to,  bring  the  road  l<> 
grade,  and  concrete  bridges  built  to  span  small 
streams.  All  of  the  heavy  work  has  been  fin- 
ished, and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  12-mile 
stretch  of  road  completed  early  this  summer. 
As  the  stretch  of  three  miles  between  Xcgau- 
nee  and  Ishpeming  has  already  been  improved. 
Marquette  county  will  soon  be  able  to  boast 
of  the  longest  and  best  rock  macadam  road  in 
Michigan. 

It   is    the   intention    to   keep    the    work    going 
year  after  year  until  the  country  east  of   MM 
quette    has    been    given    attention,    giving    the 
farmer-    of    Chocolay    and    Scandia    township- 
highways.     Also  to  operate   to   the  west  of 
Ighpeming    through    that    fariirnp!   district,    and 
eventually  connecting   with   the   highway    lead 
ing   north    from    Iron    Mountain,    which    would 


give  communication  by  this  highway  with  Mil- 
waukee, and  the  outside  world.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Dickinson  county  to  make  a  good  roaci 
to  its  northern  limits,  while  Marquette  will 
work  southward  to  meet  the  road  at  the  coun- 
ty line. 

The  road  commission  has  a  splendid  equip- 
ment for  the  carrying  on  of  its  work.  It  has 
movable  crusher,  screening  plant,  steam  rollers. 
rock  distributing  wagons,  power  drills,  scrap- 
ers, etc.,  and  lacks  nothing  to  carry  on  the 
making  of  roads  in  the  right  way.  It  has,  too. 
abundant  rock  of  the  very  finest  quality  for 
roadbeds,  it  being  of  a  kind  which  will  with- 
stand the  severest  traffic  for  many  years. 

The  people  of  the  copper  country  are  talking 
of  adopting  the  same  county  road  improve- 
ment plan.  Meetings  have  been  held  and  the 
subject  discussed.  The  copper  country  has  an 
abundance  of  trap  rock  already  mined  that 
could  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  in  tin1 
making  of  better  roads. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  people  of  the  Uppci 
Peninsula  to  build  a  highway  connecting  the 
copper  and  the  iron  country  of  Michigan. 
There  is  a  "considerable  stretch  of  country  be 
tween  L'Anse  and  Nestoria  that  is  pretty  rough 
and  it  might  be  expensive  business  getting  a 
road  through,  but  it  would  be  a  very  fine  im- 
provement. 

Menominee  county  has  done  much  in  the 
past  few  years  in  the  way  of  road  improve 
ment,  while  Dickinson,  which  has  the  county 
road  system,  has  built  a  fine  highway  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county,  so  that  there  is 
a  good  road  south  from  Iron  Mountain,  Nor- 
way and  other  towns,  to  Powers,  and  from 
there  south  the  highway  is  very  good. 

Gogebic  county  has  excellent  foundations  for 
roads  and  dirt  roads  could  be  made  which 
would  bo  a  big  improvement  over  those  now 
in  use. 


As  a  result  of  Highway  Commissioner 
Earle's  earnest  plea  for  good  roads  before  the 
farmer's  institute  of  Berrien  county,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of 
new  road  building  in  that  county  this  year. 


The  business  men  of  St.  Charles  have  sub- 
scribed $400,  and  farmers  along  the  road  have 
also  subscribed  liberally  toward  the  building  of 
one-half  mile  of  the  Fremont  road  leading  into 
St.  Charles.  Money  for  the  improvement  of 
the  remainder  of  the  road  has  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  county. 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


"  From  Factory  to  Owner" 

Eliminating'  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires.     Give  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  BUICK   CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secure J: 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al* references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  shire  St..  Boston. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R. 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors — Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma ;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert'Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


PROCEEDINGS  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  MICHIGAN 
FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 


(Continued  from  the  December  number.) 

THE   CLOSING  SESSIONS. 

PresidcMit  Rissell  announced,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Wednesday  morning  session  that  the 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
the  standing  committees  would  first  be  taken 
up.  Treasurer  Hubhell's  report  was  as  follows: 
Treasurer's  Report. 

Cash  on  hand Feb.  20,  1907.  .$  59.50 

Received  from  secretary,  Feb.  26,  1907.  .  118.00 
Received  from  secretary,  Apr.  25,  1907. .  89.35 
Received  from  secretary,  June  15,  1907. .  207.00 
Received  from  secretary,  July  13,  1907. .  75.00 
Received  from  secretary,  Aug.  21,  1907. .  44.00 


Total $592.85 

Disbursements. 

Richmond  &  Backus Feb.  26,  1907  $  2.75 

II.    G.    Stevens,    sec'y Feb.  26,  1907     43.94 

Alma  Journal Feb.  26, 1907     16.14 

J.  J.  Hubbell Feb.  26,  1907     10.00 

Fellow-craft  Club Feb.  26,  1907     20.00 

Almond   Griffen Feb.  26,  1907     10,.00 

John    H.    Bissell Apr.  25,  1907     11.40 

Alma  Journal    Apr.  25,  1907     46.37 

Alma  Journal June  15,  1907       3.15 

Eva  Atwood June  15,  1907     26.00 

Roads    and    Forests July  13,  1907  253.80 

Eva  Atwood July  13,  1907     10.00 

State  Review  Pub.  Co Aug.  21,  1907     28.00 

Eva    Atwood Aug.  21, 1907     10.00 


Total .• $491.57 

Balance   on   hand..  .  .Nov.  11,  1907  101.28 


Total $592.85 

J.  J.  HUBBELL,  Treasurer. 
Synopsis  of  Expenses  For  1907. 

Expenses  of  President   $  11.40 

Expenses  of  Secretary   43.94 

Expenses  of  Treasurer  10.00 

Expenses  of  stenographers 56.00 

Expenses  of  entertainment 20.00 

Expenses  of  supplies  and  publicity 68.43 

Expenses  of  official    organ    (Roads    and 

Forests)   281. 8U 


Total $491.57 

Report  Is  Approved. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts of  the  secretary  and  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Association  has  ex- 
amined said  accounts,  and  finds  them  cor- 
rectly cast,  and  with  one  or  two  insignificant 
ommissions  on  the  part  of  the  secretary,  which 
will  be  supplied,  fully  vouched,  and  recom- 
mends that  they  be  accepted. 

LUCIUS   L.   HUBBARD. 

Saginaw,    November    I!!,    1007. 


SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 

Henry  G.  Stevens  in  his  report  said  that 
the  work  of  the  secretary's  office  the  past 
year  has  been  largely  the  working  out  and 
adjusting  the  work  of  the  association,  so  we 
would  know  exactly  where  the  association 
stands;  a  preparation  of  the  list  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  names  received  from  various  people- 
before  last  yeai.  Seveniy-Uvo  memberships 
have  lapsed  recently. 

Another  part  of  the  work  is  in  regard  tt. 
our  present  official  organ,  Michigan  Road?, 
and  Forests.  The  paper  has  changed  hands 
since  the  beginning  of  our  present  year,  and 
the  partial  subscriptions  have  been  figured  out 
up  to  the  first  of  October.  So  the  accounts 
are  cleaned  up  in  regard  to  the  paper,  except 
renewal  of  current  subscriptions  and  paying 
up  a  few  new  memberships. 

The  association  is  supposed  to  supervise  the 
forestry  part  of  the  paper's  work,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  association  has  not  con- 
tributed many  of  the  articles.  It  is  because 
we  have  no  arrangements  made  in  that  regard. 
If  there  is  any  lack  of  information  in  the 
paper,  it  is  the  right  of  the  association  to 
make  suggestions  and  have  them  carried  out. 
We  can  get  a  great  deal  of  information  for 
our  paper  from  the  members  by  correspond- 
ence and  ascertain  the  work  they  are  doing 
in  different  places. 

We  have  a  number  of  letters  and  inquiries 
from  different  people  as  to  where  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held.  One  is  from  Mayor 
Thompson,  of  Detroit,  saying  that  Detroit 
would  be  pleased  to  entertain  the  association 
there  next  year.  Another  has  been  received 
from  the  Battle  Creek  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, and  Mr.  Smith  asks  that  the  meeting 
he  held  in  Lansing. 

As  the  result  of  the  year's  work,  about  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  your  association,  as 
far  as  the  secretary's  work  is  concerned,  is 
to  the  end  that  we  may  know  exactly  whal 
has  to  be  done  and  where  it  is  best  to  begin 
the  work  and  carry  it  on.  Before  we  had  no 
basis  on  which  we  could  figure  the  member- 
ship, and  there  was  no  summary  to  show  what 
the  proportion  of  its  expenses  were.  This 
year,  however,  the  treasurer  has  made  up  an 
estimate,  which  will  show  in  comparison  with 
next  year,  for  instance,  what  the  association 
really  has  accomplished. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 


MEMBERSHIP    AND    PUBLICITY    COM- 
MITTEE    REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Member- 
ship and  Publicity  Committee,  covering  the 
year  ending  October  1,  1907,  was  submitted 
by  Mrs.  Louisa  Yeomans  King,  as  follows: 

The  resolution  framed  at  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization of  this  association  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  this  committee  contains 


llir  following  clause:  "It  is  recommended  to 
the  committee  that  they  establish  local  com- 
mittees in  the  several  counties  of  the  state." 
It  has  been  during  the  past  year  the  constant 
effort  and  object  of  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee to  accomplish  this  widespread  organiza- 
tion; only  one  new  auxiliary  committee  has 
been  added  during  this  past  year,  that  of  Mont- 
calm  county.  Letters  sent  out  to  all  the 
local  committees,  ten  in  number,  asking  for 
information  concerning  the  work  in  their  re- 
spective counties  resulted  in  the  following:  • 

Dickinson  County:  The  chairman  reports 
that  nothing  has  been  dory. 

Barry     County:     Literature     has     been     dis 
tributed. 

Kent  County:  Th.e  chairman,  C.  S.  Udell, 
reports  as  follows:  "In  regard  to  the  work 
the  past  year  by  the  local  organization,  I  beg 
to  say  that  we  have  had  several  monthly 
meetings.  We  have  tried  to  inspire  as  much 
interest  as  possible  among  the  members  of 
the  local  committee,  as  well  as  the  public  at 
large.  Have  talked  forestry;  Professor  Roth 
has  been  here  several  times;  we  had  a  large 
meeting  at  our  house.  Have  secured  six  sus- 
taining members  who  have  given  $25  each. 
Am  trying  to  get  more.  We  have  sent  out 
150  notices  to  annual  subscribers  whose  dues 
are  behind,  asking  them  to  pay." 

Lenawee  County:  No  report  from  the 
chairman. 

.Montcalm  County:  No  report  from  chairman 
Ottawa    County:    Chairman    was    forced    by 
pressure  of  other  matters  to  forego  attention 
to  forestry. 

Wayne  County:  No  report  from  the  chair- 
man. 

Washtenaw  County:  No  report  from  the 
chairman. 

Alger  County:  Thomas  B.  Wyman,  of  Munis- 
ing,  vice-president  of  this  association,  and  a 
member  of  this  committee,  expected  to  have,, 
had  at  this  date  twelve  county  committees 
organized  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  After  repeated  efforts,  he  has  the 
promise  of  prospective  organization  of  two 
committees,  and,  while  replies  to  his  letters 
show  much  interest,  they  do  not  insure  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  individuals  addressed. 

Gratiot  County:  The  following  report  has 
been  submitted  by  Prof.  James  E.  Mitchell, 
secretary  of  the  county  committee: 

"The  Gratiot  County  Forestry  Committee 
began  the  work  of  the  year  with  an  endeavor 
to  arouse  interest  among  the  farmers  of  the 
county.  An  evening  was  devoted  to  forestry 
at  the  Farmers'  Institute,  held  in  Alma,  and 
Professor  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor,  was  secured 
for  an  illustrated  lecture.  Probably  two  hun- 
dred of  the  most  progressive  farmers  of  the 
county  were  present,  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tive body  of  Alma  citizens.  It  is  needless  to 
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say  that  Professor  Roth's  lecture  was  full 
of  interest  and  well  received;  indeed,  so  much 
enthusiasm  was  created  that  lie  was  urged  to 
remain  in  Alma  a  day  and  lecture  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  college  chapel,  which  the  pro- 
fessor did  in  his  characteristic,  forceful  and 
felicitous  manner.  The  committee  lias  been 
fortunate  in  securing  two  sustaining  members 
for  the  association  in  Alma  and  two  in  Sagi- 
na\v.  Another  way  in  which  the  committee 
has  worked  has  been  by  the  publication  of 
extracts  from  forestry  bulletins  in  the  local 
press  of  the  county. 

Through  one  of  its  members,  Mrs.  Francis 
.King,  your  committee  presented  the  subject 
of  forestry  to  the  Bay  City  Board  of  Trade, 
and  secured  the  promise  of  Hon.  S.  O.  Fisher, 
president  of  the  board,  to  send  a  committee 
of  five,  headed  by  Mr.  Parker  as  chairman, 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Forestry  Association  in  Saginaw. 

The  subject  of  forestry  was  also  agitated 
by  Mrs.  King  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  Flint.  Fully 
thirty  of  the  women  present  were  personally 
spoken  (o  with  a  view  to  interesting  their 
clubs;  quantities  of  forestry  literature  were 
distributed  and  much  more  has  since  been 
mailed  to  those  whose  clubs  wished  it  for  use. 

It  should  he  mentioned  also  that  Mrs. 
King  has  been -elected  chairman  of  the  For- 
estry Committee  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  which  insures  vigorous  ac- 
tivity in  forestry  among  the  women's  clubs. 

Just  now  we  are  planning  a  large  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Alma  November  li>,  to  be 
addressed  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Will,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Forestry   Catechism. 

In  October,  190G,  at  a  Women's  Club  meet- 
ing in  Alma.  Dr.  Roth's  lecture,  "Wliat  Is 
Forestry  and  What  Does  It  Mean  to  the 
People  of  Michigan?"  was  used  as  an  exercise, 
questions  and  answers,  all  the  members  of 
the  club  taking  part.  This  form  of  presenting 
the  subject  engaged  interest  at  once;  it  was 
therefore  decided  to  print  the  lecture  as  ^a 
Catechism  of  Forestry  for  use  in  women's 
clubs.  A  copy  was  sent  as  a  sample  to  each 
county  school  commissioner  of  the  state,  with 
the  result  that  hundreds  were  asked  for,  to 
be  used  on  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools.  The 
State  Grange  was  given  800  copies  on  request. 
In  all  nearly  5,000  copies  of  the  Forestry 'Cate- 
chism have  been  printed  and  distributed 
throughout  the  state  of  Michigan  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  there  is  constant  inquiry  for  it 
today.  The  distribution  of  all  literature  pub- 
lished by  the  association  has  been  going  on 
during  the  past  year. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  prospects 
for  an  enlarged  membership  in  this  associa- 
tion are  bright,  and  most  earnestly  assures 
the  association  of  its  purpose  to  work  even 
more  energetically  during  the  coming  ye^ir 
than  it  has  during  that  which  is"  past. 

The  report  was  listened  to  with  great  in- 
terest, and  at  its  conclusion  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. Upon  motion  it  was  received  and 
placed  on  file  and  the  thanks  of  the  asso- 
ciation extended  to  the  committee  and  its 
chairman. 

Professor  Roth:  Will  you  permit  me  to  say 
one  word  in  regard  to,  the  work  that  h.is 
been  done  by  the  Committee  on  Publicity  and 
Membership?  It  is  just  that  we  should  give 
thanks  to  Mrs.  King  for  her  work,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  catechism  which  Mrs.  King  in 
her  modesty  attributes  to  me  is  Mrs.  King's 
work.  I  consider  it  the  best  piece  of  litera- 
ture that  has  been  circulated  in  the  state  in 
relation  to  forestry  work. 


Committee  on   Legislation. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  prc_scn- 

tation  of  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee 

on   Legislation.     The  report  was  presented   by 

II.   N.    Loud,   who   prefaced   it   by   stating   that 

i:'    for  ;t   be!o •'   largely  to  membci.> 


of  the  association,  members,  of  the  Board  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  members  of 
the  clubs  in  Grand  Rapids,  the  ladies'  clubs, 
and  friends  of  forestry  generally. 

The  report  was  as  follows: 

Your  Standing  Committee  on  Legislation 
respectfully  submits  this,  its  annual  report,  cov- 
ering the  year  ending  Xovember  1,  1907. 

No  formal  meetings  of  your  committee  were 
held  during  the  year,  as  it  seemed  unneces- 
sary after  the  very  full  discussions  had  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids.  Itj 
members,  however,  conferred  with  other  offi- 
cers of  the  association  from  time  to  time,  anil 
were  advised  regarding  the  bills  prepared  to; 
presentation  to  the  legislature.  The  chairman 
made  several  trips  to  Lansing  during  the  set, 
sion  to  urge  action  on  the  bills  not  specially 
advocated  by  others. 

Five  Bills  Passed  by  Legislature. 

The  legislature  of  Michigan,  in  tiie  session 
of  1907,  passed  five  bills  bearing  upon  forest 
matters.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Act   No.   93,  passed   May   16,   1907    (page 
114,    Public    Acts,    1907).      This    act    withdrew 
from    sale    the    Agricultural    College    lands    in 
losco   and   Alcona   counties   until  July   1,   1907. 
The  act  was  given  immediate  effect.     Its  pm- 
pose    was    to   withdraw   immediately   from    en- 
try and  sale  the  Agricultural  College  lands  in 
those    counties,    pending   action   upon    the    law 
referred    to    below. 

2.  Act    No.    106,    May    22,    1907    (page    124, 
Public  Acts,  1907).     This  was  an  act  to  change 
the  name  of  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Warden 
to    ''State    Game,    Fish    and    Forest    Warden," 
giving    to    the    warden   all    the   powers    of   the 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office  as  "for- 
est   commissioner":    and.    also,    the    duties    of 
"chief  fire  warden,"  as  defined  in  Act  No.  249, 
of  the  Laws  of  1903.     The  warden's  salary  was 
fixed  at  $3,000,  and  the  bill  was  to  take  effect 
on  July  1.     This  act  is  supplemented  and  com- 
pleted by  No.  5,  below., 

3.  Act    No.    188,   June    18,    1907    (pages    -J.-.O. 
257   and   258,   Public   Acts,   1907).     This  is   the 
act     creating   a   "commission   of    Inquiry."      It 
is   to   investigate,  and   report   a   plan   "for  pro- 
tection,   improvement,    utilization,    and    settle- 
ment of.  and  for,  better  administration  of  the 
business  of  the  state  connected  with  the  state 
tax  lands   and  other  forest,  denuded   or  waste 
lands  of  the  state,"  to  the  end  that  "the  state 
may   pursue  a   consistent   and   complete   policy 
in  reference  thereto";  and  making  suitable  ap- 
propriation  for   the   expenses   incurred   by   the 
commission.      This    you    will    all    recognize    as 
the    bill   drawn    and    advocated    by   citizens    of 
Grand  Rapids  interested  in  forestry. 

While  the  officers  and  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  se- 
curing the  enactment  of  all  the  bills  prepared 
for  introduction  at  the  last  session  of  the  leg^s- 
lature,  sober  second  thought  has  convinced 
all  of  us  that  this  enactment  is  the  most  im- 
portant step  yet  taken  by  the  state  looking 
to  the  accomplishment  of  what  all  friends  of 
forestry  have  been  working  for  in  the  past. 
Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
statute  will  do  more  and  better  work  for  for- 
estry than  all  the  other  measures  proposed 
bin  not  acted  upon  by  the  legislature.  It  will 
lay  a  substantial  foundation  for  future  intelli- 
gent legislation  on  these  subjects.  While  we 
are  .all  gratified  with  the  broad  scope  of  this 
act,  we  have  still  further  cause  for  satisfaction 
that  the  governor  has  fully  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  economic  problems  involved, 
and  of  the  commission's  varied  and  extended 
powers  and  duties,  as  shown  by  the  selection 
of  able,  well  equipped  and  earnest  men  to 
compose  the  commission. 

4.  Act    No.    299,    June    27,    1907    (page    3 !>:•), 
Public   .Acts.   1907).     This  is  an  act  which  per- 
manently   withdraws    all    Agricultural    College 
lands  in    losco   and   Alcona   counties   from   sale, 
and  sets  apart  and  declares  them  to  be  a  forest 
reserve  for  improvement  by  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  to  constitute   a   fund,  the   income 
of   which   is   to   be   annlicd    to   the   agricultural 


college  of  this  state.  The  fee  of  the  land  is 
declared  to  be  vested  in  the  state  forever 
and  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  agricul- 
tural college.  A  part  of  the  design  is  that  the 
improvement  of  the  property  shall  be  made 
with  the  assistance  of  the  students  in  the  forest 
school  of  the  agricultural  college,  where  they 
can  be  perfected  in  the  practice  of  forestry. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  reforesting  this  reserve  with  white 
and  red  pine  and  other  valuable  timbers  to 
which  the  soil  is  especially  adapted.  This  act 
wa.s  given  immediate  effect. 

An  estimate  ot  the  amount  of  lands  in  these 
two  counties,  set  apart  as  the  Agricultural 
College  Forests,  is  about  40,000  acres. 

5.  Act  No.  317,  June  28,  1907  (pages  447, 
44S,  449  and  450,  Public  Acts,  1907).  This  act 
amends  Sections  Xos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and 
17  of  Act  No.  249,  of  1903,  which  was  an  act 
to  "Provide,  for  the  preservation  of  forests  of 
this  state,  and  for  the  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion of  forest  and  prairie  fires."  The 
State  Game,  Fish  and  Forest  Warden  is 
charged  with  the  prevention  of  fires.  He  is 
authorized  to  appoint  ten  general  deputies, 
and  is  to  district  the  state,  having  one  of  his 
general  deputies  in  charge  of  each  district, 
to  be  held  responsible  for  protection  therein. 
The  amount  of  money  to  be  used  in  any  one 
year  in  fighting  tires  is  limited  to  $10,000.  This 
act  embodies  some  of  the  provisions  of  one 
of  the  bills  prepared  by  this  association. 

While  there  are  some  incongruities  in  the 
bill,  it  is  in  many  respects  the  best  enact- 
ment of  its  kind  winch  we  have  ever  had  in 
Michigan. 

Three  Matters  of  Importance. 

In  closing  this  report  your  committee  calls 
attention  to  three  matters  which  it  deems  of 
great  importance  in  the  forest  movement 
through  the  enactments  above  cited. 

First:  The  appointment  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  which  will  insure  a  very  thorough 
study  and  report  upon  forest  problems  by  an 
able,  enlightened  body  of  men.  Their  sole 
object  and  interest  in  the  work,  they  have  in 
hand  is  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  recommend 
the  cure  for  conditions  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  state. 

Second,  The  joining  of  game  protection  with 
the  protection  of  forests  and  forest  lands,  thus 
avoiding  a  duplication  of  state  officers  and 
departments. 

Third,  The  creation  of  a  forest  reserve  un- 
der the  control  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Agricultural  College:  securing,  in  this  way,  the 
most  efficient  training  for  the  forestry  school 
of  the  Agricultural  College  and  insuring  a  fu- 
ture endowment  of  that  institution. 

Your  Standing  Committee  on  Legislation 
will  hereafter  be  charged  with  but  a  single 
duty,  that  of  advocating  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

U.  S."  Government  Will  Help. 

In  explanation  of  the  report  Mr.  Loud  pre- 
sented a  map  of  losco  and  Alcona  counties, 
in  which  the  different  qualities  of  land  were 
indicated  by  different  colors,  the  Agricultural 
College  lands  being  tinted  green,  the  United 
States  government  lands  in  yellow,  indicating 
those  that  have  never  been  sold;  those  in 
red  indicated  lands  which  have  been  turned 
hack  to  the  state  for  forestry  purposes. 

He  also  stated  that  he  has  the  assurance 
of  Gifford  Pinchot  and  others  of  the  forest 
service  at  Washington  that  as  soon  as  Michi- 
gan puts  forth  any  effort  along  forestry  lines 
that  they  will  aid  in  every  way  possible.  He 
said  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  get 
the  federal  government  to  locate  a  forest  re- 
serve south  of  the  An  Sable  river,  exchanging 
the  yellow  lands  north  of  the  river  for  the 
green  lands  south  of  it.  lie  also  stated  that 
the  United  States  government  holds  38,000 
acres  of  land  in  this  territory,  and  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
upward  of  300,000  acres  still  unsold.  These 
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are   swamp  lands  anil  lands^that  arc   not  suit- 
able   lor   farming. 

The  report  elicited  considerable  discussion 
among  the  members  present,  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  work  with  that  which  has  been 
done  or  projected  in  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin, which  was  participated  in  by  General  An- 
dre^, W.  15.  Mershon,  Professor  Smith  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  others. 


COMMITTEE    ON    RESOLUTIONS. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  presen- 
tation of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, which,  in  the  absence  of  Professor 
Roth,  was  presented  by  Professor  Mulford  of 
the  'University  of  Michigan.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  report  a  long  discussion  was  had 
relative  to  the  merits  of  Sections  9  and  10. 
Upon  motion  the  report  was  laid  over  for 
further  consideration  by  the  association  at  a 
later  hour. 


THE    OFFICIAL    ORGAN. 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
matter  of  securing  the  publication  of  an  offt- 
cial  organ,  alsn  securing-  additional  member- 
ship and  the  collection  of  annual  dues  would 
respectfully  report  as  follows: 

\\  e  h:ive  carelully  considered  the  suggestion 
that  the  association  request  the  Michigan  For- 
estry Commission  to  publish  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin and  distribute  it  to  the  members  of  the 
association.  Your  committee  feels  confident 
that  the  association  would  greatly  appreciate 
any  publications  that  the  Forestry  Commis- 
sion might  see  lit  to  publish  and  distribute, 
but  that  such  bulletins  could  not  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  official  organ  for 
the  association.  <  >r  would  they  relieve  the  bur- 
den of  securing  the  annual  membership  and 
collecting  annual  membership  dues.  \\  e 
further  realize  that  it  would  be  placing  a  bur- 
den upon  the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission 
which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  association. 
We  have  further  considered  the  plan  suggested 
of  uniting  with  the  Michigan  Good  Roads 
Association,  and  the  publishers  of  the  Michi- 
gan Roads  and  Forests  in  a  three-fold  agree- 
ment to  employ  an  advocate  and  solicitor  who 
shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  advocacy 
of  good  roads  and  forestry  and  incidentally 
soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  paper  known  a? 
Michigan  Roads  and  Forests:  that  such  advo- 
cate and  solicitor  shall  be  authorized  to  col- 
lect the  sum  of  $1  for  each  subscription  <>n 
such  paper,  which  shall  entitle  the  subscriber 
to  full  membership  in  both  associations  fpr 
one  year:  that  he  also  be  authorized  to  collect 
the  annual  dues  of  $1.  each  from  all  annual 
members  of  the  association;  that  each  party 
to  this  agreement  assume  one-third  of  the 
expense  of  its  advocate  and  solicitor,  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $'>.-400  per  year,  and  that 
all  sums  in  excess  of  the  actual  salary  and 
expenses  of  such  solicitor  and  collector,  or 
in  excess  of  $M.(0()  per  year,  shall  he  divided 
equally  between  the  three  parties  to  this  agree 
ment.  The  merits  of  this  plan  are  the  securing 
ot  a  live  and  active  man  working  continually 
in  the  interest  of  these  associations,  that  tne 
expense  is  divided  between  the  two  associa- 
tions and  the  publishers  of  the  paper;  that 
it  furnish  us  an  organ  in  which  a  reasonable 
amount  of  forestry  literature  can  be  published 
and  sent  to  all  its  members,  could  also  be 
used  for  advertising  the  association  and  giving 
notice  of  its  meet  ings  from  time  to  time.  It 
will  also  relieve  the  secretary  of  a  large  amount 
of  work  in  connection  with  membership  fees 
and  annual  membership  dues.  It  will  not  in- 
clude the  moneys  paid  into  the  association 
by  sustaining  membership.  We  would  there- 
tore  recommend  that  our  president  and  secre- 
tary be  authorized  to  enter  into  such  an  agree- 
ment for  the  term  of  one  year,  to-be  renewed 
if  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Yours    respectfully, 
HFNRY    G.    STF.VEXS. 
FILIBERT  ROTH, 
J.  J.   HUBBFLL. 


The  report  elicited  considerable  discussion, 
after  which  it  was  moved  that  it  be  accepted 
and  adopted  by  the  association,  which  was 
carried. 

Professor  Green:  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men of  the  association — This  matter  I  present 
is  something  we  are  all  interested  in.  This 
is  a  resolution  prepared  for  the  National 
Grange. 

Whereas.  \Ve  appreciate  the  great  import- 
ance of  forest  wealth  for  best  national  develop- 
ment, and  the  great  need  of  education  in  for- 
estry, and 

Whereas,  The  land-grant  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations  have  been  a  great  uplifting 
force  in  the  development  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  have  fully  justified  the  expenditure 
of  national  funds  for  their  support,  and 

Whereas,  These  institutions  are  admirably 
adapted  to  teaching  forestry  and  will  do  so  if 
provided  with  means,  and 

Whereas,  The  incoriic  from  the  National 
Forest  Reserves  has  reached  the  sum  of  $1.- 
".oii. COO  per  year,  which  is  now  paid  into  the 
national  treasury  and  is  used  for  general  ex- 
penses of  government,  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  certain  fitness  that  ap- 
peals to  us  in  using  a  portion  of  the  income 
from  the  National  Forest  Reserves  for  teach- 
ing forestry  and  thus  aiding  and  perpetuating 
our  forest  wealth,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  a  lib- 
eral portion  of  the  income  from  the  National 
Forest  Reserves  be  appropriated  by  congress 
to  the  several  states  and  territories  for  instruc- 
tion and  experimentation  in  forestry  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 

After  the  resolution  was  read  Mr.  Hubbell 
said:  I  move  that  we  request  a  loan  of  that 
resolution  and  accept  it  and  adopt  it. 

Carried. 

President  Bissell:  I  find  on  looking  over  the 
program  this  morning  that  we  have  disposed 
of  all  the  items  of  business  but  one.  If  we 
are  diligent  and  accelerate  our  work  we  can 
finish  the  entire  session  of  the  association  tms 
morning.  You  will  remember  that  we  are  in- 
vited by  the  Business  Men's  Association  to 
lunch  at  1  o'clock  at  the  Saginaw  Club. 

Mr.  Mershon:  I  wish  to  say  the  ladies  are 
included  in  that  invitation. 

The  New  Officers. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  then  made 
the  following  report: 

For  president,  John  H.  Bissell,  Detroit, 
Mich.  vice-president,  R.  Hansen,  Grayling. 
Mich.  secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing. 


4.  That  the  membership  in  this  association 
shall  be  considered  as  'perpetual,  and  the  an- 
nual dues  shall  become  due  and  payable  OH 
the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  reso- 
lution be  adopted. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

President  Bissell:  The  first  item  of  the  pro-- 
gram this  morning  is  "Preservation  of  Water 
Power  in  Wisconsin,"  by  Prof.  E.  K.  Griffith, 
of  Madison,  Wis. 

The  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Griffith  a& 
follows: 


WATER    POWER    PRESERVATION. 


treasurer.    John    J.    Hubbell.    Manistee. 
executive   board,  Mrs.   Francis   King  of 


Mich. 

Mich. 

Alma,    Hon.    Arthur    Hill    of    Saginaw,    Prof. 

Filibert    Roth    of   Ann   Arbor,    Henry   N.    Loud 

:>l   An  Sable.  Samuel  Lemon  of  Grand  Rapids. 

and  T.  B.  Wyrnan  of  Munising. 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  accepted,  and 
the  secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  a  ballot 
of  the  association  for  the  names  mentioned  in 
the  report. 

Seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hubbell  then  presented  the  following 
resolution : 

To   the    Michigan   Forestry  Association; 

Resolved,  That  the  by-laws  of  this  associa- 
tion be  amended,  or  added  to,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide as  follows: 

1.  That    the   official   and    fiscal   year  of   this 
association    shall    end   on    the    thirtieth    dav   of 
September   of  each   year. 

2.  That    the    annual    meeting   ..f    the    Boarii 
of    Directors    of   this   association    shall    be   held 
on     the     second    Tuesday    of     November    each 
year     at     such     place    as     the    president     shall 
appoint. 

3.  That   the  rumual   reports  of  the   secretary 
and   treasurer  shall   be  made  to   and   audited   by 
the    Hoard   of   Directors   at   their   annual    meet- 
ing and   reported  to  the  association  at  its  next 
innual    meeting. 


Prof.    Griffiths    Explains    What    Wisconsin    Is 
Doing  Along  This  Line. 

As  Wisconsin  has  no  deposits  of  coal,  every 
one  familiar  with  her  water  powers  must  con- 
,cede  that  they  will  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
state  in  the  future,  provided  the  headwaters 
of  the  rivers  are  protected  so  that  the  stream 
flow  can  be  depended  upon. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  headwaters, 
can  be  protected  and  the  stream  How  made 
fairly  uniform,  one  by  the  creation  of  forest 
reserves  under  the  control  of  the  state,  tin- 
other  by  building  reservoirs  which  will  supple- 
ment the  forest  reserves  in  holding  the  flood 
water  of  the  spring  and  giving  it  off  during; 
the  dry  months  when  it  is  most  needed.  With 
over  1,400  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  many  of  which  are  admirably  adapted 
for  reservoirs,  and  the  creation  of  adequate 
forest  reserves,  Wisconsin  should  secure 
nearly  ideal  conditions  of  stream  flow,  which 
will  mean  that  the  water  powers  will  be  even, 
hence  of  great  value,  and  the  state  will  forge 
to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  centers  of  this  country. 

The  three  chief  reasons  for  forest  reserves 
in  Wisconsin  are  to  protect  the  headwaters 
of  the  important  streams,  maintain  a  supply 
of  timber  for  the  industries  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  forests  for  their  raw  ma- 
terial, and  provide  a  great  pleasure  -resort, 
not  only  for  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  but  of 
the  whole  Mississippi  valley. 

Protecting  the  flow  of  our  rivers  comes  first 
in  importance,  and  therefore  the  state  board 
of  forestry  has  always  appreciated  the  need 
of  creating  reservoirs  .to  supplement  the  water 
holding  power  of  the  forests.  Wisconsin  has 
a  constitutional  provision-  that  the  state  shall 
not  carry  on  internal  improvements,  and  there- 
fore the  work  of  building  dams,  buying  the 
land  to  be  overflowed  and  maintaining  reser- 
voirs had  to  be  done  by  private  capital. 

Private   Capital  Interested. 

During  the  1905  session  of  the  legislature 
a  bill  was  introduced  asking  that  a  private 
company  be  allowed  to  erect  and  maintain 
reservoirs  on  the  Wisconsin  river  or  any  of 
its  tributaries  and  to  charge  tolls'  to  the  users 
of  water  powers.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  state  refused  to  grant  such  a  kingly 
franchise.  In  the  last  session,  1907,  a  much 
more  reasonable  bill  was  introduced,  and,  after 
being  amended  over  and  over  again,  was 
passed,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  law  is  re- 
markable in  the  amount  of  control  which  it 
gives  tn  a  stale  over  a  private  corporation. 

The  state's  supervision  is  divided  between 
two  departments,  the  state  forestry  board  hav- 
ing control  of  all  the  field  work  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  railroad  commission  controlling 
all  matters  of  finance,  including  capitalization, 
tolls  to  be  charged,  dividends  to  be  declared, 
etc.  As  stated  in  the  act,  it  is  granted  "for 
:hc  purpose  of  producing  as  nearly  a  uniform 
How  of  water  as  practicable  in  the  Wisconsin 
mil  Tomahawk  rivers  through  all  seasons,  b\- 
bolding  back  and  storing  up  in  said  reservoirs 
the  surplus  water  in  times  of  great  supply  and 
discharging  the  same  in  times  of  drought  and 
scarcity  of  water,  and  thereby,  and  by  other 
neans,  improving  the  navigation  of  said  Wis- 

•     n   and   Ti.inahawk   rivers   throughout    their 
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entire  length  for  boats,  barges  and  other  water 
craft,  and  for  running,  driving,  rafting,  boom- 
ing, storing,  sorting  and  delivering  of  logs, 
timber  and  lumber,  and  other  forest  products, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  useful- 
ness of  said  streams  for  all  public  purposes, 
and  of  diminishing  the  damage  and  injury  by 
floods  and  freshets  to  property,  both  public 
and  private,  located  along  said  waters." 

The  company  is  given  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands 
for  flowage,  etc.,  but  the  right  can  only  be 
exercised  with  the  consent  of  the  forestry 
board.  No  dam  can  be  built  or  reservoir  con- 
structed until  approved  by  the  board;  the 
board  also  determines  the  height  to  which 
the  water  may  be  raised,  marking  the  same 
by  permanent  monuments  and  bench  marks, 
and  fixes  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
water  may  be  drawn  off.  "They  shall  have 
authority  to  employ  at  the  expense  of  said 
improvement  company  hydraulic  engineers  and 
other  persons  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  the 
information  necessary  to  a  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties,  such  expense  to  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  construction  or  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  reservoir  system."  From 
the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  field 
work,  including  construction  and  operation  of 
the  reservoirs,  is  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  forestry  board,  and  they  will  watch 
carefully  that  all  interests  are  protected  and 
particularly  that  the  beautiful  lakes  are  not  in- 
jured. 

In  the  same  way,  and  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  water  power  monopoly,  the  rail- 
road commission  passes  upon  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  decides  the  tolls  to  be  charged 
to  the  owners  of  water  power  who  are  bene- 
fited by  the  increased  flow,  limits  the  divi- 
dends to  be  declared  to  six  per  cent  on  the 
cash  capital  actually  paid  in  on  stock  subscrip- 
tions, and  shall  see  that  all  tolls  collected 
shall  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem and  payment  of  six  per  cent  on  the  capital, 
to  the  end  that  the  capital  stock  shall  be 
maintained  at  par  at  all  times. 

The  act  provides  that  "The  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  whenever 
it  may  have  the  constitutional  power,  to  take 
over  to  itself  and  become  the  owner  of  all 
reservoirs  and  other  works  and  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement 
Company  by  paying  therefor  the  cash  capital 
actually  paid  on  the  capital  stock  of  said  com- 
pany theretofore  lawfully  issued  or  outstand- 
ing, or  the  actual  values  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties so  taken  over  and  without  any  allow- 
ance for  franchises  or  good  will  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  if  such  actual  value  cannot  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  state  and  such  owner,  then  the 
same  shall  be  determined  by  the  railroad  com- 
mission of  Wisconsin."  Such  absolute  control 
by  a  state  over  a  private  corporation  is  very 
unusual,  if  not  unique,  and  it  is  possible  that 
such  supervision  and  control  will  prove  more 
satisfactory  than  state  ownership. 

The  lakes  which  are  now  dammed  and  which 
will  lu-  u.-ed  as  reservoirs,  will  produce  an 


increased  flow  in  the  Wisconsin  river  of  about 
MOO  cubic  feet  per  second  for  six  months  out 
of  each  year,  and  during  this  period  will  add 
to  every  water  power  approximately  twenty- 
two  horsepower  for  each  foot  of  fall.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  this  increase  can  be 
doubled  or  trebled  by  a  judicious  extension 
.11  the  reservoir  system.  Practically  all  of  the 
lakes  which  can  possibly  be  used  as  reservoirs 
for  any  of  the  important  rivers  of  Wisconsin 
lie  within  the  areas  which  are  being  gradually 
acquired  as  forest  reserves. 

Selling  Agricultural  Lands. 

The  forestry  board  is  selling  all  the  agri- 
cultural and  scattered  lands,  and  with  the  funds 
so  received  is  buying  forest  land  to  consoli- 
date the  reserves.  These  now  comprise  some 
270,000  acres,  but  in  order  to  protect  the  head- 
waters of  her  important  rivers,  save  the  wood- 
working industries  and  preserve  a  truly  mag- 
nificent lake  region  as  a  great  summer  resort, 
the  state  must  soon,  either  by  the  .issue  of 
long  term  bonds  or  in  some  other  way,  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  the  forest  reserves 
to  at  least  3,000,000  acres.  •  The  destruction 
of  the  great  pineries  of  Wisconsin  was  upon 
a  tremendous  scale,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish any  real  good  the  "reserves  must  include 
the  greater  part  of  the  lake  region.  A  small 
reserve  would  be  only  a  plaything.  Very  for- 
tunately the  land  in  this  lake  region  is  too 
sandy  to  be  suitable  for  agriculture.  Here 
and  there  40  to  160  acres  can  be  found  which 
would  make  a 'good  farm,  and  where  such  is 
the  case  the  forestry  board  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  sell  or  lease  it  to  some  farmer,  for 
such  a  farm  will  form  a  fire  break,  and  such 
a  man  can  usually  he  counted  upon  for  \vnrk 
in  the  woods  in  winter.  The  friends  of  for- 
estry do  not  wish  to  in  any  way  retard  the 
development  of  northern  Wisconsin,  and  they 
are  true  friends  of  the  state  and  the  settler 
when  they  tell  him  to  keep  off  poor  sandv 
soil  covered  with  pine  stumps. 

When  the  state  owns  the  lands  and  timbet 
arouiid  the  lakes,  and  dams  have  been  built 
on  the  lakes  which  can  be  used  as  reservoirs. 
then  most  of  the  great  water  powers  will 
be  secure,  and  a  manufacturer  can  know  that 
his  power  will  be  increased  instead  of  being 
liable  to  great  shrinkage  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  headwaters. 
The  development  of  the  water  powers  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  almost  unlimited  possibilities 
of  electrical  transmission  from  the  water 
power  to  the  distant  city  or  town,  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  it  is  indeed  fortunate  for  Wis- 
consin that  this  great  question  is  being  care- 
fully worked  out  and  placed  upon  a  sound 
basis. 


THE  WOODLOT  QUESTION. 

Prof.  J.  Fred  Baker  Urges  Education  on  This 
Subject. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  Frederick  Baker, 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  on 
"Woodlots,"  which  was  as  follows: 

The  farm  woodlot  on  the  majority  of  our 
farms  is  not  a  premeditated  affair;  it  is  rather 
by  default  than  by  intention.  It  is  the  last 
vestige  of  a  once  superb  forest.  In  the  minds 
of  the  gray-haired,  callous-handed  farmers  of 
the  generation  now  passing  it  is  the  last  stand 
of  his  enemy,  the  remains  of  a  once  powerful 
but  now  a  conquered  foe.  The  older  ones 
of  you  in  this  room  have  seen  the  foe  driven 
back;  your  father's  father  started  the  work, 
and  it  is  bred  in  the  bone. 

The  younger  generation  has  been  thought- 
less of  tree  growth;  why  not?  They  had  no 
reason  to  look  upon  trees  except  as  things 
to  be  destroyed,  to  be  taken  root  and  branch 
from  the  land  that  agricultural  crops  might 
be  grown.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  owner 
has  not  chosen  the  poorest  soil  or  left  the 
steepest  hillsides  and  ravines  in  their  original 
forest  verdure.  He  did  not  consider  the 
greater  financial  returns  which  would  accrue 


from  this  particular  soil  kept  in  forest  growth 
rather  than  in  agricultural  crops  or  the  erosion 
of  his  hillsides.  He  took  up  his  land,  cut 
away  the  trees  to  the  main  road,  whether  it 
was  much  better  or  not  that  timber  be  left 
on  that  particular  soil,  so  he  could  see  out, 
and  placed  the  house  where  the  family  could 
see  those  that  passed. 

Today,  therefore,  we  find  few  so-called 
woodlots  which  hold  a  proper  relation  to  the 
remainder  of  the  farm.  They  are  of  a  con- 
glomerate composition  of  all  sorts  of  native 
tree  species  of  all  degrees  of  maturity.  The 
owner  in  some  cases  has  left  a  nice  group 
of  mature  trees.  He  glories  in  them,  but  he 
cares  nothing  for  the  saplings.  The  young 
growth  is  cut  out,  the  grass  comes  in,  and  the 
grazing  is  excellent.  Then,  too,  with  this 
treatment  he  has  a  better  view  of  the  tree 
boles,  it  gives  the  place  a  park-like  effect 
which  is  pleasing  to  him.  In  another  instance 
he  has  cut  out  all  the  best  mature  trees  and 
the  woods  are  made  up  of  inferior  species  and 
young  growth.  Vv'e  find  ironwood,  blue  beech. 
witch-hazel  mingled  with  the  oncoming  repro- 
duction of  the  better  sorts,  as  the  oaks,  the 
maple  and  the  basswood.  Into  this  lot  each 
year  he  turns  his  young  growing  live  stock; 
they  browse  and  trample  at  will.  The  well- 
armed  thistles  come  and  are'  not  browsed, 
briars  spring  up  among  them  and  the  place 
becomes  a  fine  black  berry  patch.  Maybe  the 
woodlot  is  beside  a  railroad  track.  Every  other 
spring  or  fall  the  sparks  from  the  flying  loco- 
motives set  the  woods  on  fire  and  irregular 
patches  burn  over.  The  sun  beats  down  on 
the  baked  earth  through  dead  tree  tops,  the 
rain  washes  away  the  fine  ashes  and  surface 
deposits. 

Under  these  conditions  tree  seeds  fail  to 
germinate,  grass  comes  in,  and  the  trees  give 
up  their  struggle. 

Old  Woodlots  Had  Their  Use. 

These  old  woodlots  have  had  their  use;  they 
have  supplied  fuel,  fencing  and  bits  of  choice 
material  for  special  uses.  The  old  fashioned 
farmer  always  had  a  nice,  straight-grained 
piece  of  hickory  tucked  away  among  the  cob- 
webs under  the  rafters  of  the  wagon  shed  or 
smokehouse.  Rainy  days  or  while  the  snow 
drifted  outside  he  repaired  single  trees  and 
made  ax  helves  for  future  use  until  the  shavings 
lay  ankle  deep. 

We  Americans,  having  for  years  thought 
in  terms  of  forest  destruction,  are  now  com- 
pelled to  think  in  terms  of  forest  regenera- 
tion and  reproduction^  It  is  little  wonder  that 
it  takes  many  of  our  best  citizens  some  time 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  small  patches 
of  isolated  timber  '  on  farms  as  a  small 
matter  in  this  immense  forestry  problem. 

Did  you  every  stop  to  think  that,  taken  In 
the  aggregate,  there  is  more  timber  in  the 
woodlots  tod»y,  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  than 
there  is  on  the  so-called  present  cut-over  tim- 
ber lands.  Of  course,  the  soil  conditions  are 
better  and  the  land  is  more  capable  of  pro- 
ducing tree  growth  than  the  sand  lands  of 
our  northern  timber  tracts.  Each  year  timber 
prices  are  higher;  the  farmers  pay  more  for 
fuel  today  than  ever  before,  and  many  find  it 
cheaper  to  burn  coal. 

Woodlots  Must  Be   Saved. 

With  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  old  wood- 
lot  it  must  be  saved.  We  want  it  as  a  basis 
for  our  new  woodlot,  our  "farm  forest."  The 
first  thing  we  want  to  impress  upon  the  farmer 
is  to  protect  it;  its  worst  enemies  are  fire 
and  grazing.  Fire  injures  the  soil  by  burning 
off  the  leaf  litter  and  vegetable  mould,  leaving 
the  surface  bare  and  baked.  It  injures  the  re- 
production by  destroying  the  natural  seed  bed, 
with  the  seeds  and  young  seedlings.  It 
scorches  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  the  soft  inner 
bark  dies  and  the  tree  ekes  out  a  weak  exist- 
ence. Fungi  and  insects  at  this  stage  come  in 
and  the  tree  harbors  thousands  of  forest  foes. 
During  the  next  high  wind  the  tree  blows 
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down;  as1  it  falls  it  crashes  through  other 
smaller  trees  and  leaves  a  path  of  destruction. 
When  a  barn  is  on  fire  the  farm  bell  is  rung 
and  every  one  hurries  to  .help.  Ring  the  bell 
for  the  farm  wood  lot  as  well  as  the  barn,  call 
the  neighbors  if  necessary,  put  it  out,  it  will 
pay. 

The  next  thing  the  farmer  must  do  is  to 
keep  the  cattle  out.  Cattle  will  eat  the  tender 
shoots  of  maple  or  basswood  with  as  much 
greed  as  clover  pasture  in  the  month  of  June. 
They  will  destroy  more  tree  growth  in  one 
summer  forenoon  than  can  be  replaced  in 
years.  They  trample  the  heavy  soil  and  cause 
it  to  puddle.  They  break  and  kill  the  vege- 
table matt  on  light  soils  and  the  soil  is  carried 
away  by  the  next  wind.  Live  stock  must  not 
lie  allowed  on  the  farm  wood  lot,  and  fire  must 
i>e  kept  out.  Fire-breaks  should  be  on  every 
dangerous  side. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  old  woods 
responds  to  protection.  The  farmer  who  has 
already  protected  his  wood  lot  is  the  one  who 
,  is  most  interested  in  tree  growth.  He  sees 
what  our  native  species  will  do  when  given  a 
chance. 

The  second  step  in  the  care  of  the  old  wood 
lot  is  to  make  improvement  cuttings.  Cut  out 
the  dead  trees,  utilize  the  down  timber.  From 
time  to  time  cut  out  the  mature  trees,  never 
cutting  enough  to  let  in  too  much  sunlight  or 
make  an  opening  for  wind.  Keep  the  crowns 
well  together,  select  what  trees  you  want  to 
and  then  cut  the  remainder.  We  soon 
find  the  wood  lot  giving  good  returns. 
-  So  much  for  the  old  wood  lot.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  new.  Many  farmers  have  not 
even  a  vestige  of  the  old  forest  with  which  to 
start  a  new  one.  They  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  that  they  will  have  to  wait  years  for  results, 
but  they  also  have  the  advantage  of  planning 
a  new  wood  lot  to  suit  themselves.  They  can 
locate  it  where  they  desire.  The  unproductive 
hills  or  the  soggy  ravines  may  be  covered  by 
a  wealth  of  forest  growth.  The  new  wood  lot 
may  be  used  as  a  wind  break  and  afford  needed 
protection  to  the  farm  house,  garden  or  or- 
chard. The  species  may  be  chosen  at  will 
with  a  very  wide  range.  Quick  results  may 
be  obtained  by  planting  locust  for  posts,  pop- 
lar, willow  and  green  ash  for  fuel,  and  the 
slower  growing  species,  as  walnut,  maple  and 
oak,  for  longer  periods. 

Should  Mimic  Nature. 

In  forest  planting  impress  upon  the  woodlot 
owner  to  mimic  nature,  to  -observe  how  she 
docs  things,  and  when  it  comes  his  turn  to  try 
he  will  not  he  far  off. 

Because  of  the  length  of  time  required  to 
harvest  a  forest  crop  the  individual  is  very 
apt  to  shirk  the  responsibility.  Every  tiller  of 
the  soil  must  have  faith  or  he  would  never 
drop  a  kernel  or  turn  a  furrow.  Farm  with 

,\  and  stick  to  it. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  where  the  agricultural 
college  comes  in.  Forestry  is  only  one  phase 
of  agriculture — tree  agriculture.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  bring  the  idea  of  farm  forestry 
so  point  blank  to  the  farmers  of  this  state  that 
they  cannot  get  over  it,  around  it,  or  under  it. 
IIo\\-  are  we  going  to  do  it?  The  plain  facts 
concerning  what  can  actually  be  done  with  our 
native  tree  species  must  be  placed  before  them. 
Extensive  tree  growth  studies  must  be  made. 
Model  farm  woodlots  and  plantations  must  be 
located  in  every  county  on  different  character 
of  soil,  using  different  species.  Co-operate 
with  the  farmers.  Measurements  should  be 
taken  each  year  on  these  models  and  the  data 
carefully  preserved. 

It   seems   proper  and   fitting  that   the   State 

'Agricultural  College  should  have  been  first  to 

) inaugurate  this  woodlot  work. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Beal  planted  an  arboretum  made 
up  of  different  species  in  1877.  A  pine  planta- 
tion was  also  started  by  him  in  the  spring  of 
1897.  The  actual  cost  and  the  yearly  rate  of 

i  growth    is    being    preserved.      Some    may    say 

I  such   a  study  will   take   years.     True;   it   will. 

(Can   you   expect  anything  else0     It  has   taken 


years  to  demolish  the  forest,  it  will  take  more 
years  to  replace  it. 

The  work  is  under  way.  We  want  you  as 
foresters  in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  help  us. 
Think  forestry,  act  forestry,  talk  forestry  and 
keep  everlastingly  at  it. 


The  next  number  on  the  program  was  a 
paper  entitled  "Some  of  the  Difficulties  in  For- 
estry," prepared  by  B.  Wolf,  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Mr.  Wolf  being  absent,  the  paper  was  read  by 
Charles  W.  Garfield  and  is  as  follows: 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  LUMBERING. 


B.  Wolf,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Gives  the  Conven- 
tion Some  Interesting  Facts. 

I  feel  that  it  is  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
attempt  to  address  this  distinguished  assem- 
blage of  scientists.  I  came  here  to  listen  and 
learn. 

Forestry — the  proper  use  of  wood,  the  plant- 
ing and  fostering  of  trees,  the  prevention  of 
waste — is  a  matter  that  concerns  every  citizen. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  logger  who  owed  a 
merchant  $1,500  for  supplies  offered  him  in  set- 
tlement nine  hundred  acres  of  pine  timber  land, 
on  a  very  short  haul  from  the  Muskegon  River. 

The  smoothest  trees  had  been  cut  out  that 
winter.  The  merchant  asked  the  opinion  of  a 
friend  of  his,  an  experienced  cruiser  and  log- 
buyer,  as  to  the  advisability  of  accepting  the 
logger's  offer.  Knowing  that  what  was  termed 
"the  surface  clear"  had  been  cut,  the  log-buyer 
told  his  friend  not  to  accept  such  a  settlement 
and  added  "there  will  be  plenty  of  good  pine 
on  this  river  long  after  we  are  dead."  Not 
many  years  after  this,  .nearly  seven  million  feet 
of  good  pine  logs  were  cut  from  this  land  by  a 
Muskegon  firm. 

But  the  waste  in  pine-cutting  has  ceased. 
The  other  extreme  has  been  reached  in  this 
one  wood  at  least.  A  lumber  buyer  recently 
received  a  shipment  of  pine  crating  so-called, 
graded  as  No.  6.  It  puzzled  him  to  learn  how 
they  had  loaded  it  on  cars  as  he  said  he  un- 
loaded it  with  shovels  into  bushel  baskets. 
Possibly  this  was  somewhat  of  an  exaggera- 
tion but  certainly  there  is  little  waste  in  the 
handling  of  white  pine  at  present.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  bulk  of  the  hard  wood  culls 
were  burned.  The  manufacturer  paid  heavily 
to  destroy  them,  yet  they  could  have  been  used 
then  as  well  as  now  if  we  had  but  thought  so; 
but  we  were  younger  then,  perhaps  sowing  our 
wild  oats.  Under  the  patriotic  guidance  of  our 
foresfVy  teachers  there  is  hope  for  improve- 
ment in  the  future. 

But  you  have  asked  me  to  say  something  on 
the  difficulties  in  lumbering.  To  say  anything 
new  on  this  subject  is  somewhat  of  a  difficulty 
in  itself.  The  first  real  "difficulty"  the  lumber- 
man who  operates  this  season  is  called  upon  to 
meet  is  his  banker.  Is  it  possible  that  the  for- 
esters in  their  enthusiasm  to  save  the  trees 
have  been  shrewd  enough  to  form  a  combina- 
tion with  the  bankers  to  strike  at  the  tree- 
fellers  where  they  are  weakest?  If  that  is  so, 
you  have  made  a  "ten  strike."  No  lumberman 
can  operate  without  money,  and  plenty  of  it. 
Tons  of  beef  and  pork,  potatoes  and  flour,  hay 
and  oats  disappear  at  his  camps  with  marvel- 
ous regularity  and  rapidity.  All  this  means 
cash,  and  more  cash.  If  you  have  really  enter- 
ed in  this  "Combine"  I  beg  of  you,  let  up,  and 
the  lumberman  will  at  least  promise  to  be  bet- 
ter, if  not  entirely  good. 

Labor  Question  Vital. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  money  difficulty 
has  been  surmounted,  I  think  the  next,  and  by 
far  the  greatest  difficulty,  confronting  the  lum- 
berman is  the  question  of  labor — efficient,  com- 
petent woodsmen.  There  are  many  natural, 
physical  difficulties  to  be  met  with.  In  many 
so-thern  localities  they  appear  in  the  form  of 
low  swampy  ground.  In  the  north,  heavy 
snows  impede  and  often  completely  block  the 
logger's  work.  In  the  west,  extremely  rough 
ground  and  frequent  heavy  rain.  But  in  his 
battle  with  the  elements,  with  rains  and  snows, 


swamps  and  hills,  floods  and  droughts,  he 
usually  comes  out  the  victor,  even  though  it 
often  costs  him  more  than  the  logs  are  worth. 
But  in  every  section  of  the  country,  he  en- 
counters the  difficulty  of  securing  the  neces- 
sary, efficient  woodsmen.  Up  to  a  compara- 
tively few  years  ago,  in  the  northern  states, 
when  the  principal  output  was  white  pine  and 
there  was  plenty  of  driving  on  the  streams,  the 
picturesque,  competent  sturdy  woodsman  was 
on  hand  in  full  force.  He  received  gooc}  pay 
and  earned  it,  and  by  the  same  token  he  spent 
it  right  royally.  When  celebrating,  he  surely 
thought  there  was  no  bottom  to  his  barrel. 
Wherever  he  threw  his  "Turkey"  down,  he  was 
at  home  and  its  contents  usually  represented 
his  year's  work.  But  the  point  is,  that  in  spite 
of  all  his  failings  and  short-comings,  he  was 
efficient  in  his  work. 

Now  while  it  is  true,  that  there  are  many  fine 
woodsmen  yet  available,  handy,  faithful  and 
efficient,  the  complaint  is  general  among  opera- 
tors that  they  cannot  secure  nearly  so  large  a 
percentage  of  competent  men  as  formerly. 
The  men  accustomed  to  the  pine  woods  dislike 
the  work  necessary  in  the  heavier  timbers. 
They  are  much  harder  to  handle  in  every  way. 
Perhaps  these  men  have  gone  west  and  the  new 
recruits  have  either  joined  them  or  sought 
other  forms  of  employment.  What  has  been 
the  result  to  the  northern  lumberman,  those 
who  are  cutting  the  mixed  timbers,  the  maple, 
hemlock  and  birch?  They  really  require  men 
of  .better  judgment  than  the  old-time  pine  log- 
gers. The  hard  woods  are  more  defective  and 
rougher  than  pine  and  require  good,  quick  • 
judgment  to  get  the  best  results  in  cutting  the 
logs  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Tramp  Woodsmen. 

The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  strong,  so  the  employers  resorted  to 
the  city  labor  agencies.  These  bureaus  supply 
men  who  come  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
In  their  anxiety  to  secure  crews,  men  entirely 
unskilled  in  logging  work  were  hired  at  thirty, 
thirty-five  and  even  forty  dollars  per  month, 
their  raiload  fares  paid  to  destination  and  many 
of  them  "jumped"  in  a  short  time,  if  not  en- 
route.  In  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  tramp,  make-be- 
lieve loggers,  going  from  one  camp  to  another 
extorting  free  meals  and  lodging,  and  doing 
no  work.  This  condition  is  annoying  and  ex- 
pensive to  the  employer  and  more  or  less  de- 
moralizing to  the  employee.  It  is  a  real  evil 
and  possibly  could  be  in  some  measure  abated 
by  concerted  action,  I  believe. 

The  Tax  Question. 

On  the  important  subject  of  taxation  what  I 
shall  say  will  be  necessarily  crude.  But  I  wish 
to  cite  a  few  things  that  I  have  observed  in  re- 
gard to  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  forest 
land.  At  the  very  outset  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  the  lumberman  should  be,  and  is  willing 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of  improvements 
and  proper  expenses.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  many  localities  the  attitude  of  the  town- 
ship officers  towards  lumbermen  is  one  of  hos- 
tility; they  have  heard  much  of  the  great 
wealth  of  lumbermen,  and,  broadly  considered, 
really  know  little  of  the  actual  facts.  Taking 
for  a  basis,  the  comparatively  few  instances  of 
far-sighted  men  who  acquired  tracts  of  land 
at  low  prices,  and  held  them,  these  officers  as- 
sume that  all  lumbermen  are  wealthy  and  by  a 
sort  of  false  logic  conclude  that  they  should 
be  heavily  taxed,  the  heavier,  the  better.  The 
popular  notion  is  that  the  words  "lumberman" 
and  "millionaire"  are  synonymous.  Now  ex- 
perienced people  know  very  well  that  the  men 
who  build  saw-mills  and  logging  railroads  and 
manufacture  and  market  the  output  must,  in 
order  to  show  a  profit,  commensurate  with  the 
risks  they  run  and  the  large  investment  re- 
quired, have  their  affairs  thoroughly  organized 
and  well-managed.  The  percentage  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing  of  lumber  who 
have  been  successful  I  will  venture  to  assert 
is  no  greater  than  in  a  half  hundred  other  pur- 
suits. The  constant  rise  in  the  value  of  stump- 
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age  has  led  many  short-sighted  manufacturers 
to  believe  they  were  making  a  good  manufac- 
turing profit,  when  in  fact  if  they  figured  their 
stumpage,  not  at  what  it  cost  them  sometime 
ago,  but  at  the  price  they  could  replace  it  for 
now,  their  profit  would  not  cover  the  de- 
preciation of  their  plants.  In  that  case,  they 
would  have  done  better  had  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  German  farmer  who  owned  a 
few  hundred  acres  of  forest  land.  He  decided 
to  buy  a  mill,  manufacture  lumber  and  get 
rich.  He  wrote  a  mill  company  describing  the 
kind  of  outfit  he  required  and  wanted  a  spot 
cash  price.  On  being  informed  that  the  equip- 
ment would  cost  $8,000,  he  promptly  wrote 
them,  they  must  think  him  a  fool,  if  he  had 
that  much  money,  he  would  not  buy  a  mill. 
Non-Residents  Discriminated  Against. 

But  to  revert  to  the  assessments  and  taxes. 
As  an  instance  of  what  I  referred  to,  I  will 
state  a  case  that  came  to  my  notice  two  years 
ago  in  Michigan  in  which  550  acres  of  hard- 
wood land  was  assessed  at  $8,200  or  $15  per 
acre  and  a  tax  of  $315  collected  that  year  on 
57  cents  per  acre.  On  adjoining  land  of  the 
same  nature,  owned  by  a  resident,  the  assess- 
ment was  less  than  $5  per  acre.  When  the  at- 
tention of  the  township  officers  was  called  to 
it,  they  admitted  that  they  were  inclined  to 
favor  residents  as  against  non-residents.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  many  of  the  thinly  settled 
forest  districts  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  funds  collected,  which 
should  be  used  in  constructing  good  highways 
or  schools  is  squandered.  A  little  "ring'  is 
formed  among  these  officers  and  the  "jobs"  are 
let  to  themselves  and  accepted  again  by  them- 
selves. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  very  men 
who  should  be  most  interested  in  developing  a 
new  country,  should  be  so  short-sighted,  as  to 
act  in  a  manner  that  will  result  in  retarding  its 
growth  and  expansion  for  years.  Were  these 
funds  honestly  and  intelligently  applied,  the 
lumberman  could  have  no  cause  for  complaint 
as  he  would  be  benefited  by  the  readier  sale  of 
his  cut-over  land,  and  the  new  settler  would 
literally  have  his  path  greatly  smoothed  by  rea- 
son of  the  better  roads.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem  wiser  to  tax  this  class  of  property 
moderately,  a  sit  would  result,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  in  more  deliberate  cutting.  Thus  a  tax 
of  $100  a  year  for  instance,  for  five  or  ten  years 
would  bring  better  results  in  the  aggregate  to 
a  township,  than  say  $200  a  year  for  a  much 
shorter  period.  Even  now  with  but  an  esti- 
mated twenty  years  supply  in  sight  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  consumption,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  of  these  few  years  will  be  unprofit- 
able ones  for  the  manufacturer,  unless  he 
properly  restricts  his  output  proportionate  to 
the  demand. 

Slump  in  Yellow  Pine. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  the  yellow  pine 
trade  in  the  south  today.  With  huge  invest- 
ments, the  trade  has  recently  fallen  off  to  a 
marked  degree.  Cuttin-g  of  prices  does  not  in- 
crease the  demand  in  seasons  of  depression 
but  does  cut  off  the  profit  and  also  cuts  off  the 
timber  on  which  the  investment  in  expensive 
equipment  was  based.  It  cuts  both  ways  and 
brings  loss  and  in  some  instances,  even  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  manufacturer.  In  view  of  the 
present  conditions  in  yellow  pine  particularly 
(and  which  may  recur  in  the  future)  it  seems 
strange  that  an  agreement  between  manufac- 
turers to  curtail  the  cut  to  the  requirements 
of  the  trade,  made  primarily  to  save  the  lum- 
berman from  heavier  loss  than  if  he  manufac- 
'  Hired  to  his  full  capacity,  but  in  its  ultimate  ef- 
fect, benefiting  the  public  by  supplying  the  ma- 
terial as  required,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  law  under  the  Sherman  act. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  reduced  production 
means  some  loss  to  a  manufacturer.  His  in- 
vestment in  equipment  and  land  and  the  thous- 
and items  required  to  forward  his  business 
depend  largely  upon  full  production.  His 
carrying  charges  are  fixed.  Shutting  down  en- 
tirely, mean-;  very  heavy  los  .  demoralization  I 
«'l  his  forces,  and  many  olhcr  troubles  and  ex-  ' 


penses.  In  this  connection,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  some  extracts  from  issues  of  a 
prominent  trade  paper,  as  follows: 

Quotes  Trade  Papers. 

"Yellow  pine  lumber  people  may  do  the  thing 
singly  or  collectively  just  as  necessity  demands 
— but  if  they  remain  a  commercial  quantity 
they  will  make  no  more  lumber  than  they  can 
sell  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself." 

"Yellow  pine  lumber  cannot  be  made  at  the 
present  rate  of  accumulation  coupled  with  the 
meagre  orders  of  today  (which  condition 
promises  to  continue  indefinitely)  without  pro- 
ducing an  enormous  overstock  with  which  to 
enter  the  spring  trade." 

"If  yellow  pine  saw  mill  people  want  to 
avoid  trouble  that  is  just  as  certain  as  death 
or  taxes,  they  will  from  now  on  make  no  more 
lumber  each  day  than  they  receive  orders  for 
each  day." 

"Yellow  pine  in  the  tree  represents  an  aver- 
age investment  of  probably  not  to  exceed  $2.50. 
Yellow  pine  in  the  yard  or  in  the  shed  repre- 
sents an  outlay  of  $10  to  $12.  At  many  plants 
it  would  seem  that  the  investment  in  manufac- 
tured stock  is  heavy  enough  without  increasing 
it  indefinitely  at  this  time.  Furthermore  it  is 
not  necessary  to  pay  insurance  on  standing 
timber  while  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
protect  lumber." 

"It  is  much  more  to  the  liking  of  every  busi- 
ness man  to  expand  his  operations  than  to  con- 
tract them.  Yet  the  folly  of  expansion  clearly 
having  been  demonstrated  the  master  minds 
have  bowed  gracefully  to  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments presented.  The  slowing  up  at  the  pro- 
ducing end  has  been  brought  about  in  part  by 
the  current  financial  difficulties.  It  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  maximum  production  of  the  mills 
for  months  has  been  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  lumber  users.  This  fact  slowly  has 
made  its  way  into  the  minds  of  operators  and 
the  fruit  of  its  penetration  thereinto  has  been 
evidenced  by  an  order  to  reduce  the  output." 

"What  the  lumber  trade  should  do  at  present 
is  to  bring  about  a  measure  of  curtailment  in 
the  output,  and  this  should  be  done  by  com- 
mon consent  and  as  uniformly  as  possible,  for 
the  good  both  of  manufacturers  and  of  their 
employees.  Either  to  sell  at  a  loss  or  to  pile 
up  stock  at  the  mill  beyond  possibility  of  sale 
or  shipment  is  unwise;  to  shut  down  entirely 
involves  a  serious  loss  and  means  a  stop  of 
wages  and  consequent  decrease  in  the  buying 
power  of  the  communities  in  which  these  mills 
are  located.  This  feature  of  the  situation  is 
particularly  serious  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in 
such  states  as  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
where  the  lumber  business,  is  the  main  support 
of  many  hitherto  prosperous  communities.  In 
fact,  if  the  freight  rates  are  advanced  the  entire 
west  coast  will  receive  a  blow  recovery  from 
which  will  be  difficult. 

"There  should  be  some  middle  ground,  but 
when  lumbermen  consider  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  by  which  operations  may  be  cur- 
tailed without  being  suspended,  and  by  which 
the  burden  will  be  distributed  over  the  entire 
trade  instead  of  the  most  serious  results  falling 
upon  individual  concerns  and  localities,  .they 
face  the  possibility  of  trouble  under  the  Sher- 
man act. 

"What  can  be  done  under  such  circumstances 
is  puzzling  the  wisest  minds  in  the  trade.  We 
do  not  look  for  trouble,  but  if  the  situation 
should  become  serious,  so  that  it  would  mani- 
festly affect  labor,  not  only  in  lumber  but  in 
other  lines,  then  there  might  be  hope  of  relief 
from  unnecessarily  burdensome  and  restrictive 
laws,  for  the  ear  of  the  politician  is  always  at- 
tentive to  the  clamor  of  labor.  There  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  next  session  of 
Congress  will  so  revise  the  Sherman  act  as  to 
render  possible  under  the  law  those_mutual 
agreements  which  are  in  the  interest  not  only 
of  business  stability  but  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity, or  at  any  rate  define  duties  and  rights  in 
the  premises." 

But  let  n-  not  get   pessimistic.      1   believe  bet- 


ter things  are  in  store  for  all  of  us.  »The  mere 
fact  that  we  realize  the  condition  of  the  for- 
ests will  help  us  out  of  our  difficulties.  I  have 
already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  valuable 
time,  you  are  engaged  in  a  great  work  and 
have  already  accomplished  much.  The  attitude 
of  the  people,  including  the  lumbermen,  has 
changed  from  indifference  to  sympathy, — active 
sympathy,  I  hope.  Let  us  all  resolve  to  stop 
waste  wherever  possible,  to  promote  forest 
culture  and  conservation,  let  us  be  content 
with  a  moderate  pace,  we  shall  be  richer  for  it 
in  many  other  directions.  Our  children  will  be 
here  when  we  are  gone,  let  us  use  our  remain- 
ins,  natural  resources  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  them  cause  to  think  of  us  wit1i  gratitude 
and  respect. 


The  president  then  asked  for  any  special 
resolutions  and  any  special  action  advising  the 
board  of  directors  in  regard  to  fixing  a  place 
for  the  next  meeting. 

Professor  Smith  of  the  Agricultural  College 
in  an  eloquent  manner  presented  the  claims 
of  the  college  at  East  Lansing,  and  strongly 
urged  the  directors  to  fix  that  as  the  place 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

All  invitations  with  reference  to  place  of 
meeting  were  referred  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Mr.  Hubbell  then  reported  in  behalf  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  at  Grand  Rapids 
by  the  board  of  directors  relative  to  securing 
memberships  and  also  annual  dues. 


FIELD    OF    THE    FOREST    AND    FARM. 


Prof.   C.   D.    Smith,   of   Michigan   Agricultural 
College,    Reads    Interesting    Paper. 

The  president  announced  that  the  last  num- 
ber on  the  program  to  be  presented  was  a 
paper  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Smith,  of  the  state  ex- 
periment station,  entitled,  "When  Is  Land 
Better  Suited  to  Forestry  Than  Agriculture?" 
Professor  Smith  illustrated  his  talk  by  refer- 
ring to  the  map  used  by  Professor  Roth  dur- 
ing his  address  on  Tuesday.  Professor  Smith's 
paper  follows: 

In  all  the  discussions  of  the  day  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  spirit  of  frankness.  The  ques-  ' 
tipns  are  to  be  considered  from  the  view  point 
of  practical  common  sense  rather  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  possibility.  The  topic  assigned 
me  relates  to  the  question  when  a  given  tract 
of  land  shall  be  turned  over  to  forestry:  when 
reserved  for  the  farm.  I  am  not  a  forester. 
I  know  just  enough  about  that  branch  of  crop 
raising  to  know  how  little  I  do  know  about  it. 
1  am  unlike  many  of  my  city  correspondents 
who  write  to  me  for  minute  directions  as  to  all 
the  details  of  managing  a  farm,  hoping  through 
such  meager  instructions  to  derive  the  ability 
to  manage  some  recent  purchase  with  financial 
success. 

I  mav  be  allowed  to  say  in  a  permitted  aside 
that  my  office  is  receiving  in  these  days  of  1007 
an  unusual  number  of  letters  of  this  kind. 
From  Chicago  comes  a  whole  swarm  of  ("hem 
asking  what  crops  will  grow  on  recently  ac- 
quired land  in  northern  Michigan,  usually  ad- 
mitting in  the  letter  of  inquiry  that  the  land  is 
very  sandy  but  giving  no  clue  whatever  as  to 
the  soil  type  involved  or  the  previous  crops  of 
timber  or  otherwise.  What  kinds  of  grass  seed 
shall  I  sow  for  meadow  or  for  pasture?^  What 
sort  of  fertilizer  shall  I  buy?  What  rotation 
of  crops?  These  and  a  hundred  similar  ques- 
tions come,  and  their  very  frequency  points  to 
a  rallur  rapid  sale  of  mid-Michigan  lands  for 
farming  purposes. 

The  attitude  of  the  Experiment  Station  De- 
partment of  the  Agricultural  College  toward 
this  whole  matter  is  one  of  encouragement  to 
the  settler  upon  lit  land,  fitly  located  when  a 
discriminating  skill  has  selected  the  farm,  but 
also  one  of  uncompromising  hostility  toward 
thi-  program  of  exploiting  unfit  land  and  foist- 
ing it  upon  an  ignorant  and  too  confiding  city 
artisan, 

What.  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
land  which  we  •  Might  to  utilize  as  farms?  Two 
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Considerations  ought  to  govern  the  decision  of 
this  question. 

First,  the  location  of  this  land.  If  there  be 
hnl  a  small  isolated  area  of  land  lit  for  farming 
in  a  great  body  of  unfit,  it  ought  not  to  be 
recognized  as  suitable  for  use  in  agriculture, 
because  of  its  isolation.  In  exploring  a  certain 
tract,  which  must  be  nameless  here  for  evident 
reasons,  we  ran  across  a  veritable  oasis  in  an 
otherwise  too  sandy  tract  of  large  area.  The 
land  was  productive.  Corn  and  the  cereals, 
upon  the  one  side,  clover  and  legumes  on  the 
other,  with  promising  fruit.  The  family  was 
dwarfing  mentally  and  socially  by  reason  of 
the  very  isolation.  Again,  the  owner  of  thi^ 
pearl  -et  ill  sand  was  a  living  opponent,  a  force 
lul  and  successful  preventive  of  the  proper  rise 
of  forestry  in  that  whole  region.  We  insist 
therefore,  that  the  environment  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  factor  in  deciding  whether  ; 
given  quarter  section  shall  be  utilized  as  a 
farm. 

Second,  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  measure 
of  the  real  fertility,  the  permanent  productivity 
ot"  the  soil,  is  the  yield  of  crops.  No  chemist 
nor  physicist  can  determine  with  test  tube  anc 
scales  the  permanent  crop  producing  power 
The  sole  sure  way  is  to  grow  the  crops.  For- 
tunately, however,  \\  e  have  certain  signs  which 
are  more  than  prima  facie  evidence,  certain 
indications  of  productivity  which  fail  so  seldom 
that  we  are  reasonably  safe  in  these  times  oi 
uncertainty  in  relying  upon  them. 

Water  the  Universal  Solvent. 

We  note  that  the  great  requirement  of  crops 
is  water.  All  plants  require  certain  salts  to 
supply  their  needs,  but  water  is  the  universal 
solvent  and  the  salts  must  be  in  very  dilute 
solution.  All  the  water  in  circulation  at  any 
time  in  the  plants  or  remaining  in  the  stems, 
leaves  and  fruits  at  harvest  must  come  from 
the  soil  and  must  remain  in  continuous  supply 
throughout  the  growth.  This  means  that  the 
,-oi'K  nui-t  be  so  constructed  as  to  retain  a 
large  quantity  of  water  from  the  spring  rains 
through  the  summer  drouths.  The  real  differ- 
ence, the  primary  and  fundamental  difference, 
between  good  soils  and  poor  is  found  in  this 
matter  of  water  holding. 

The  water  holding  capacity  of  the  land  re- 
es  upon  two  liases,  one  the  size  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles,  the  other  the  quan- 
tity of  digested  or  partly  decayed  organic  mat- 
ter present.  A  very  coarse  sand  may  be  made 
productive  by  the  continual  addition  of  barn- 
yard manures  or  by  the  application  of  organic 
matter  in  other  forms.  Nature  has  made  it 
possible  for  coarse  sands  to  gradually  fit  them- 
selves for  growing  maple  and  other  hardwoods 
by  a  first  practice  course  in  smaller  plants,  then 
lierrabouts  trees  and  finally  maples,  if  we  may 
believe  Dr.  Lane  and  his  coadjutors.  Xature 
lias  considerable  time  in  which  to  do  her  work 
and  i.-,  not  economical  as  to  war-tes.  \Yhal 
nature  has  done  man  can  do.  but  it  takes  time 
and  money,  time  and  organic  matter,  time  and 
grey  matter  as  well. 

Does  it  pay  nature?  Xo  answer.  Does  it 
pay  the  man?  Quite  often,  no.  Where  nature 
lias  stored  a  layer  of  organic  matter  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  even  with  coarse  sand  be- 
low,  there  will  be  good  water  holding  capacity 
temporarily,  but  not  to  endure  when  the  trees 
are  stripped  off,  the  stumps  removed  and  the 
hot  sunshine  and  the  winds  let  in.  Potatoes 
are  the  crop  invariably  put  on  such  .soils. 
Large  crops  come  for  a  few  years,  fertility  dis- 
appears and  the  soil  itself  blows  away.  The 
plow  forces  in  air  and  out  goes  the  humus. 
The  particles  are  too  coarse  to  restrain  and 
the  decaying  organic  matter  vanishes  into  thin 
air.  Then  away  goes  a  sample  to  the  college 
for  analysis.  Plenty  of  lime,  magnesia  and 
perhaps  potash,  and  even  phosphoric  acid. 
The  nitrogen  content  small.  What  is  to  be 
(lone;1  Hack  comes  the  answer:  Apply  barn- 
yard manure.  None  in  the  neighborhood. 
What  else?  Plow  under  green  crops.  Which 
one?  Clover  is  the  best  of  all,  and  clover  i> 
coming  to  be  the  salvation  of  lands  which 
would  otherwise  lie  on  \hc  ragged  edge  of  the 


timber  proposition.  Clover  has  come  in  in 
these  later  years  to  rescue  some  farms  which 
you  and  I  would  pronounce  too  sandy  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  I  must  express  my  surprise 
at  the  growth  of  this  valuable  crop  on  many 
sands  quite  typical  of  the  plains.  Good  crops 
of  seed  are  gathered  above  ground,  while  be- 
low  the  -surface  the  roots  and  rootlets  are- 
adding,  when  decay  strikes  them,  the  best  kind 
of  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  humus. 
There  are  sands,  then  other  sands.  The  for- 
mer will  grow  clover,  the  latter  will  not.  Trial 
is  the  sole  discriminating  force.  Where  clover 
will  grow,  profitable  farming  is  possible. 

Barnyard  manure  or  clover  or  other  legum- 
inous crops  plowed  under  are  the  salvation  of 
those  lands  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the 
farm.  All  others  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  and  the  as  yet  untried  possibili- 
ties of  the  forester. 

It  may  be  and  is  unwise  to  go  into  extremes 
in  this  matter  of  assignment  to  forest  areas. 
Where  a  whole  region  is  made  up  of  coarse 
sands  without  clay  foundation,  let  it  be  given 
over  and  become  one  great  forest  reserve. 
Outside  of  these  areas,  where  some  good  farm- 
ing lands  are  found,  let  us  have  large  farms,  if 
you  will,  with  the  bulk  of  the  land  given  over 
to  the  crop  of  trees,  while  the  remainder  pro- 
duces crops  enough  to  support  the  settler  who 
cares  for  the  forest  area,  introducing,  to  do 
away  with  the  loneliness  of  remote  farm  life, 
the  village  idea  of  Germany. 

Stock  Ranches  Are  Encroaching. 

The  stock  ranch  is  creeping  up  toward  lands 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  forests  These 
ranches  should  be  welcomed  on  all  lands 
which  can  be  induced  to  yield  some  pasturage, 
but  should  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 
If  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  farming  purposes, 
it  is  better  for  the  state  and' for  the  individuals 
that  a  rotation  of  crops  be  introduced.  For 
such  rotation  I  beg' to  suggest  one  that  in- 
volves very  infrequent  plowing,  very  infrequent 
disturbance  of  the  surface  soil,  with  consequent 
introduction  of  air.  Such  a  rotation  would 
have  clover  as  its  base,  clover  two  years  in 
succession,  followed  by  corn  for  stock  feeding. 
The  corn  should  be  followed  by  oats,  in  which 
the  seeding  of  clover  should  be  done,  or  the 
seeding  may  be  done  without  nurse  crop,  or 
even  directly  in  the  corn.  If  the  clover  is  not 
sown  in  the  corn,  some  other  legume  like  crim- 
son clover  should  be  sown  therein  to  occupy 
the  land  during  the  winter  and  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  the  too  hot  sun.  After  clover  has 
been  thus  used  for  a  few  rotations,  grasses  may 
be  introduced.  These  sandy  loams  are  not 
good  grass  lands  and  we  have  few  species  of 
grass  that  will  do  well  upon  them. 

Naturally,  upon  the  clay  ridges  and  even 
upon  the  loam  side  hills,  orchards  may  be  set 
but,  and  are  set  out  now,  in  some  instances. 
These  orchards  are  succeeding  beyond  the 
lopes  of  the  adventurous  owners.  Apples  free 
"•-om  scab,  largely  the  disease  which  make  the 
growing  fruit  seem  a  chance  in  other  sections, 
are  wanting  here.  I  cannot  understand,  nor 
can  I  explain,  the  soil  problems  involved.  I 
simply  know  that  apples  are  succeeding  on 
amis  condemned  by  our  friend  Roth  and  oth- 
ers, as  .totally  worthless. 

Settlers  an  Aid  to  Foresters. 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  plan  ought  to  be  to 
settle  on  the  clay  lands  in  northern   Michigan 
md    to    put   thrifty    inhabitants    on     even     the 
sandy   loams  that  give  promise  of  agriculture, 
hat  these  inhabitants  may  aid  the  forester,  not 
under    him.      To    be    sure.    I    would    withhold 
rom   settlement   a   single    i.-olated   quarter   sec- 
ion   far  distant  from  other  agricultural  lands, 
int    I    should   encourage   the  coming  of  settlers 
who  will  help  forestry  and  not  hinder  it.       Xo 
matter   what   people   filled   with   one   idea  may 
say,  northern  Michigan  is  hound  to  be  settled 
vith    thrifty   farmers.      The    per    cent   of   land 
eft  in  the  hands  of  the  state  is  very  gradually 
>ut  very  certainly  declining.     The  map  shown 
is   yesterday   is   exceedingly   misleading,   from 
ny  point  of  view.     On  a  question  of  such  mo- 
nentons   importance  as   the  one  under  discus- 


sion, I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  project 
upon  this  audience  any  particular  form  of  in- 
coherent ideas.  I  simply  wish  to  protest 
against  the  statement  that  the  whole  of  north- 
ern Michigan  is  fit  for  nothing  but  forests. 

The  Experiment  Station  proposes  to  enter 
a  very  vigorous  campaign  in  forestry  in  south- 
ern Michigan,  urging  first,  decent  care  of  the 
present  woodlots;  secondly,  taking  the  bold 
stand  that  it  is  wise  to  increase  the  acreage 
devoted  to  forestry,  even  on  good  soils.  It  is 
nonsense  to  assume  that  trees  differ  from  olhcr 
crops  and  that  they  do  as  well  on  poor  soil 
as  on  good  land.  My  own  experience  in  west- 
ern New  York  is  a  sufficient  contradiction  on 
this  .point. 

Let  us  combine  in  doing  away  with  the  fake 
advertising  which  attracts  to  northern  Michi- 
gan that  temporary  host  of  Chicago  tourists, 
but  let  us  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  con- 
demn all  of  northern  Michigan  to  eternal  wil- 
derness. 


Mr.  Chapman:  I  think  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand Dr.  Roth's  position  on  this  question 
which  Professor  Smith  spoke  about.  You  will 
find  that  the  law  of  the  Michigan  forest  re- 
serve prbvides  for  taking  out  of  any  lands 
which  are  to  be  reserved,  such  lands  as  Pro- 
fessor Smith  described  as  being  better  for 
agriculture.  No  one  understands  that  better 
than  Dr.  Roth,  and  if  he  were  here  he  would 
put  an  O.  K.  on  every  word  Professor  Smith 
has  said.  The  fundamental  principle  is  that 
lands  which  are  better  for  farming  should  be 
used  for  farming. 

President  Bissell:  The  map  used  by  Profes- 
sor Roth  was  drawn  with  the  idea  of  density 
of  population,  not  to  condemn  lands  or  im- 
prove them,  but  to  exhibit  the  population  in 
different  areas.  Having  no  other  map,  he  used 
that  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  position 
in  regard  to  forest  lands.  Under  this  subject, 
the  program  provides  for  a  discussion,  led  by 
Dr.  Fcrnow. 


THE  FARMER  A  FACTOR. 

Dr.  Fernow:  I  was  particularly  gratified  at 
the  accent  which  Professor  Smith  put  upon 
the  proposition  not  to  consider  only  the  forest 
lands  but  the  forest  soils;  to  talk  about  "abso- 
lute" forest  soils  to  be  segregated  from  the 
agricultural  soils.  And  I  am  very  glad  to 
know  his  position.  The  absolute  forest  soil 
is  a  soil  that  will  not  grow  any  forest.  It 
grows  trees,  but  no  forest.  I  want  to  say, 
as  I  approach  this  subject  academically,  that 
there  are  three  factors  which  determine  agri- 
cultural value.  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  whatever  cannot  be  agriculturally  used 
is  forest  soil.  That  does  not  depend  only 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  or  the 
climate,  but  this  character  depends  upon  the 
time  and  place  where  this  physical  condition 
is  situated.  In  other  words,  whatever  may 
be  agriculturally  undesirable  now  may  become 
agriculturally  desirable  by  the  development 
ot  the  surrounding  country.  You  know  even 
of  timber  lands  that  some  are  of  no  value,  in 
a  district  where  the  products  cannot  be  trans- 
ported to  market. 

Coming  back  to  the  physical-  proposition, 
Professor  Smith  pointed  out  that  there  are 
sands  that  are  and  sands  that  are  not  agri- 
cultural. You  would  hardly  believe  that  I 
found  a  very  good  and  thrifty  farm  in  the 
Paint  desert  of  Arizona.  We  were  coming 
over  a  hill,  and,  looking  down  over  the  plain. 
I  said  to  my  companion,  who  was  a  man  of 
the  desert.  "11"  I  had  not  been  fooled  the  la<t 
two  days  with  mirages  I  would  say  there  is 
a  corn  field."  He  smiled  and  said,  "That  is 
where  I  am  living;  you  can  see  whether  there 
is  any,  and  you  don't  need  to  go  out  of  your 
way  very  much."  What  I  saw  was  eighty 
acres  of  sugar  cane,  corn,  potatoes,  beans  and 
peas,  and  whatever  you  might  mention.  This 
was  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  rainfall 
for  eight  months.  And  it  was  sand.  The  year 
before  I  had  been  south  in  a  desert  of  sand. 
\\  e  had  no  water.  I  scratched  away  the  sand. 
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:md  within  five  or  six  inches  I  came  to 
moisture.  And  I  turned  to  my  friend  and 
said,  "This  desert  can  be  made  to  bloom." 
And  there  was  the  demonstration.  So  that 
who  will  say  this  land  is  and  that  is  not  agri- 
cultural. Even  that.  What  are  the  conditions 
that  made  it  otherwise  than  agricultural  land? 
There  is  one  third  factor  that  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  the  person — the  farmer.  He 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  whether  it  is 
agricultural  land  or  not.  1  know  one  man, 
a  farmer  in  Oregon.  Two  thrifty  Germans  are 
fruit  farming  where  there  was  before  a  sand 
desert;  they  shoveled  off  the  sand,  and  they 
made  a  great  success  in  that  very  country. 

Ontario's    Problem. 

We  have  a  problem  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, as  you  might  imagine,  with  90,000  square 
miles  almost  unsettled  today.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  0,000,000  acres  out  of  90,000,000 
acres;  6,000,000  of  them  have  been  declared 
agricultural  soils.  I  believe  there  will  be  very 
much  More.  If  the  settler  wants  to  take  up 
land  he  can  get  160  acres  for  nothing,  and 
then  he  can  buy  another  160  acres  for  a  dollar 
an  acre.  He  makes  application  to  the  depart- 
ment for  the  location.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  land  that  he  calls 
•for  is  agricultural,  he  is  able  to  get  it  with- 
out any  further  trouble.  If  he  can  only  report 
50  per  cent  agricultural  from  his  point  of 
view,  then  investigation  is  made.  If  it  is 
within  the  timber  limits,  in  the  report  it  is 
called  a  reservation;  and  if  the  settler  doesn't 
say  anything  more,  that  settles  the  case.  If 
he  is  persistent  he  will  get  it. 

The  question  before  us  is  to  say  when  it 
is  desirable  to  give  up  to  settlement  the  real 
forest  as  it  is  now;  and  the  value  is  still  in 
the  future.  But  I  have  come  to  the  concep- 
tion that  a  certain  percentage  in  the  town- 
ship should  be  given  up  to  settlement;  and 
the  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  this 
country  should  or  should  not  be  opened  to 
settlement,  the  basis  of  the  settlement  to  be 
a  conception  as  to  what  could  support  a  real 
municipality — how  much  farming  country.  I 
admit  it  would  be  difficult  to  figure  it  out 
mathematically,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
mere  physical  conditions  of  soil  and  timber. 
We  will  have  to  do  as  we  have  done  with 
the  taxes.  Let  expediency  first  have  a  hand 
in  it,  and  then  afterward  find  out  the  principle. 

Clover  Takes  to  Sandy  Soil. 

Professor  Smith:  I  want  to  add  just  one 
word.  Upon  the  sandiest  of  sandy  soils  1 
saw  clover  growing  waist  high  in  1894.  I 
assume  that  the  roots  extended  in  the  ground 
the  same  distance.  An  examination  of  these 
roots  showed  an  addition  to  the  soil  evidently 
as  great  as  would  be  given  by  ten  or  twelve 
loads  of  barnyard  manure  to  the  acre.  On 
the  sandiest  of  sandy  soils  I  saw  apple  orch- 
ards growing,  with  good  clean  fruit  in  profit- 
able quantity. 

Let  us  make  the  forestry  reserve  of  the 
state  just  as  small  as  we  can,  but  let  us  make 
it,  small  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent farmers,  who  own  farms,  information  in 
regard  to  agricultural  soils,  and  put  just  as 
much  in  woodland  as  we  can  make  them  take 
care  of,  and  then  the  state  has  got  all  it  can 
do.  That  is  my  idea. 

Professor  Smith  was  asked  if  he  had  made 
any  tests  on  the  fertility  of  muscate  swamps, 
and  in  reply  he  said  that  there  were  swamps 
right  south  of  Bangor,  at  McDonald,  which 
had  been  drained,  and  showed  singular  fer- 
tility for  a  few  years,  and  then  the  soil  formed 
itself  into  little  black  pellets,  about  the  size 
of  finger-nails,  which  would  not  produce  well. 
That  another  swamp,  right  west  of  Holden, 
of  apparently  the  same  character,  but  finer 
grade  of  soil,  produces  any  quantity  of  hay. 

Wisconsin  Is  Interested. 

Professor  Griffith:  That  is  a  question  which 
interests  us  very  much  over  in  Wisconsin — 
what  Mr.  Smith  and  others  have  been  speak- 
ing of.  The  first  proposition,  as  to  what 


is  agricultural  land,  comes  up  to  us  all  the 
time.  If  a  man  will  pay  over  his  hard  cash 
it  shows  some  good  faith  in  the  land  itself. 
We  have  large  areas  of  forest  land  there  now 
which  are  practically  solid;  at  the  same  time 
we  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  retard  the 
growth  of  northern  Wisconsin.  If  we  have 
any  good  land  in  Wisconsin,  we  want  it  settled. 
We  are  going  to  find  men  whose  interests  arc 
our  interests;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
very  fine  question  as  to  whether  that  land 
is  agricultural — which  is  and  which  is  not. 
And  so,  when  a  man  applies  tea  us,  and  says 
he  wants  to  buy  a  certain  description,  we  say, 
"All  right,  provided  you  will  pay  the  cost 
of  examination  and  the  cost  of  advertising, 
and  will  agree  in  your  application  not  to  pay 
less  than  the  appraised  value."  He  does  so, 
and  we  have  the  examination  made.  If  we 
find  it  is  agricultural  land,  it  is  then  offered 
for  sale  at  public  auction,  after  being  adver- 
tised for  six  months  in  the  local  papers,  and 
sold  for  not  less  than  the  appraised  value. 
If  the  man  means  business  he  bids  the  land 
in,  and  we  deduct  from  the  amount  of  his 
bid  what  he  has  paid  for  cost  of  examination 
and  advertising.  We  take  that  course  to  make 
him  show  his  good  faith. 

The  fertility  of  swamps  is  a  question  that 
my  board  has  very  carefully  considered.  That 
comes  right  in  line  with  our  reservoir  proposi- 
tion. Many  of  these  swamps  are  saturated 
with  water.  They  are  tremendous  sponges 
established  by  nature,  and  the  waters  are  held 
up  to  be  carried  off  into  the  streams. 

Another  point  which  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration  is  our  paper  industry,  which  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  industries. 
There  is  only  one  of  the  companies  which 
owns  any  timber  land.  Certain  of  the  papei 
mill  men  use  peat  for  their  paper  mills.  When 
the  supply  of  peat  in  these  swamps  comes 
to  be  more  valuable  for  the  paper  mills  they 
will  possibly  be  drained  -out  for  agricultural 
lands. 

Professor  Smith:  There  is  still  another  use 
for  those  swamps.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  dried  peat  from  them  contains  two  per 
cent  nitrogen,  and  it  is  being  sold  in  Chicago 
for  fertilizer. 

Growth  of  Pine. 

W.  B.  Mershon  next  exhibited  a  section  of 
a  sugar  pine  tree,  the  short  leaf  Mississippi 
pine,  which  was  twenty-eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  had  a  growth  of  thirty  years. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  growth  of  the 
_pine  would  be  greater  in  that  locality  where 
the  season  was  shorter. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  called  upon  for  his  ex- 
perience and  observation  in  that  connection, 
and  said  that  his  observations  on  the  growtn 
of  pine  show  that  when  the  timber  is  small 
it  does  not  seem  to  increase  very  much  in 
size,  because  there  is  not  much  size  to  it  to 
increase.  As  it  is  larger  it  will  show  a  greater 
increase.  He  said  that  he  had  observed  that 
a  tree  over  twenty-five  years  old  will  increase 
faster  and  will  add  more  wood,  up  to  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  than  during  any  other 
period  of  its  growth.  As  it  nears  maturity 
it  does  not  grow  as  rapidly.  Then  it  will 
stand  at  nearly  the  same  size  for  a  great  many 
years.  A  pine  tree  will  grow  to  nearly  its 
size  in  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
After  that  there  will  be  very  little  increase. 

Dr.  Fernow  stated  that  the  laws  of  growth 
are  pretty  well  established  for  all  particular 
species,  more  or  less.  Usually  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  size  comes  after  the  maximum  height 
is  reached,  about  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Up  to 
that  time  the  heighth  is  grown;  after  that 
time  they  increase  largely  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Chandler  stated  that  he  was  speaking 
only  of  pine  timber. 

Dr.  Fernow  then  stated  that  his  only  interest 
in  it  was  that  it  leaves  the  impression  that 
forests  can  be  grown  in  a  short  time.  Some- 
times trees  grow  rapidly  for  eight  or  ten  years 
and  then  grow  slowly. 

The  association  then  resumed  consideration 
nf  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


It  had  been  previously  voted  to  consider  each 
section     by    itself,    and     the     following    were 
adopted    as    read,    or    as   amended: 
Preamble: 

Whereas,  The  Michigan  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, with  serious  alarm,  recognizes  the  fol- 
lowing undesirable  conditions  to  militate 
against  the  common  good  of  this  state: 

1.  Building     timber     has     reached     famine 
prices,  and  its  scarcity  seriously  interferes  with 
a  hearty  development  of  the  state. 

2.  Enormous  sums  are  sent  out  of  the  state 
each  year  to  import  all   of  our  better  grades 
of   timber. 

3.  Large  areas  of  land  are  idle  waste,  and 
thus  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  state 
is  suffered. 

4.  The   growth    of    timber   on    these    lands, 
the   only   safe   and   rational   use,   is   prevented 
by    fires,   which    destroy,    unhindered,    millions 
of  trees  every  year,  and  renew  the  waste  con- 
ditions   over   several   hundred   thousand    acres 
yearly. 

4a.  The  flow  of  many  or  most  of  our  rivers 
has  suffered  in  regularity  and  usefulness. 

5.  The   state    has   thus   far    taken   no   steps 
to  remedy  these  serious  conditions  or  in  any 
way  prepare   for   an   approaching   calamity  of 
the  most  serious  nature. 

6.  The   state   has    even   now   but   the   most 
inadequate  means  of  preventing  these  wasteful 
fires,  and  in  no  way  furnishes  protection  for 
forest  property. 

7.  The    state    has    wasted,    and    is    wasting 
now,  its  own  lands,  which  are  suited  for  the 
most   part    for    fprest   growth. 

8.  The  state   has   sold   during  the  last  five 
years    over   eight   hundred    thousand    acres   of 
land   at   the  pittance   of  about  one  dollar  per 
acre,  and  most  of  this  land  was  stocked  with 
young   growth   and   enough    timber    to   induce 
the  buyer  to  purchase. 

9.  It  is  notorious  that  the  present  method 
of  dealing  with  these   lands  has  done,  and  is 
now  doing,  incalculable  harm,  by  causing  these 
lands  to  be  "skinned"  of  the  little  wood  ma- 
terial,  and   is    subsequently   delivered   over   to 
the  ever   recurring  fires,   and  thus   the   state's 
policy   leads    to   forest   destruction   instead   of 
forest  protection. 

10.  This  method  of  dealing  with  these  lands     j 
has  not  led  to  their  settlement,  and  they  are    ] 
merely  returned  as  tax  lands,  and  are  a  burden 
to  the  state. 

lOa.  This  burden,  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1905,  amounted  to  $1,500,000. 

11.  The   present   attitude  of  the   state   pre- 
vents the  owners  of  timber  lands  from  adopt- 
ing forestry,  and  prevents  every  effort  at  re- 
forestation, and  it  has  even  led  to  the  clearing 
of  the  much-needed  woodlot;  thus  the  state's 
policy  forcibly   prevents   a   branch   of   agricul- 
ture  the   development  of  which   at  present   is 
more  important  than  that  of  any  other. 

12.  Unreasonable  and  unrestricted  taxation 
to    the   point   of   simply   confiscation    is    going 
on  in  our  northern  counties,  where  the  forests 
and  wood  working  industries  are  most  needed. 

13.  Entire  lack   of  all   protection   of  forest 
lands    is   aggravating   this    difficulty   and   thus 
discouraging  capital  from  undertaking  the  only 
safe   and   paying   use   of   millions   of   acres   of 
our  state. 

Therefore,  it  is  resolved  by  the  Michigan 
Forestry  Association: 

1.  That  the  legislature  enact  suitable  legis- 
lation making  it  not  only  possible  but  attrac- 
tive for  private  owners  of  land  to  engage   in 
forestry. 

2.  That  the  present  method  of  taxation  of 
forest  and  wild  lands  be  modified  to  encourage 
forestry    and    to    discourage    land    speculation 
and    monopoly. 

3.  That  the  forests  and  wild  lands  of  this 
state  be  protected  against  fire,  that  an  efficient 
and    competent    organization    be    provided    for 
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this  purpose,  and  that  an  appropriation  be 
allowed  in  keeping  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  and  the  enormous  gain  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

4.  That   in    its   efforts   of   forest    protection 
the  state  rely  on  a  system  of  state  paid  patrol, 
and  not  on  any  local  or  political  organization. 

5.  That    a    law    be    established    making    it 
obligatory    on    any    owner    of    land    to    clean 
debris  in  lumbering,  or  otherwise  put  his  prop- 
erty in  a  safe  condition,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
danger  of  burning  up  neighboring  holdings. 

6.  That   reforestation   of   any   lands   in   this 
state   be    encouraged   by  law. 

7.  That  the  laws  against  setting  of  fires  be 
strengthened. 

8.  (Voted  out.) 

9.  That  all  state  lands  which  have  not  been 
ascertained  to  be  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses be  declared  forest  reserve. 

10.  That    we    favor   the    rapid    extension    of 
the  policy  of  establishing  state  forest  reserves 
and    the    adaptation    of    some    intelligent    and, 
if  posible,  automatic  system  of  discrimination 
between  lands  bt>t  suited  for  forestry  or  agri- 
culture. 

11.  That    no   land    be    sold    for   taxes   until 
the  five-year  period  of  redemption  is  actually 
passed,  to  the  end  that  timber  stealing  under 
the   cloak   of   tax   title    during   such   period   of 
redemption   be   made  impossible. 

12.  That    this    state,    like    the    federal    gov- 
ernment,   and    like    Pennsylvania,    New    York, 
Connecticut,  and  all  civilized  states  of  Europe, 
pay   a   reasonable    local   tax   on   its   forest   re- 
serves, preferably  a  flat  rate  per  acre. 

A  Lively  Debate. 

During  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  and 
before  the  adoption  of  sections  nine  and  ten, 
in  their  present  form,  considerable  discussion 
was  had.  In  section  ten  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed to  provide  that  no  state  lands  be  sold 
at  less  than  $10  per  acre  for  land  alone.  This 
provision  met  with  strong  opposition,  and  was 
afterwards  amended  so  as  to  make  it  read  $5 
per  acre,  to  which  there  was  also  strong  ob- 
jection. The  contention  of  those  who  ob- 
jected to  this  section  as  originally  offered  was 
that  it  was  practically  prohibitive  and  might 
arouse  antagonism  among  the  lumbermen  of 
the  state.  It  was  stated  among  other  things 
that  some  of  these  lands  were  only  worth  a 
nominal  price. 

Professor  Griffith  suggested  a  provision  that 
the  lands  be  appraised  and  sold  at  not  less 
than  the  appraised  value.  Mr.  Chapman  said 
it  was  possible  that  resolutions,  nine  and  ten 
were  both  inadvisable  at  this  time,  because 
they  attempted  to  anticipate  the  work  of  the 
legislature  and  lay  down  two  principles  which 
the  legislature  would  not  find  it  advisable  to 
adopt.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  other 
delegates  who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Mr. 
Loud  said  that  the  sections  were  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  very  serious  troubles 
which  the  forestry  association  is  up  against, 
and  to  prevent  an  individual  buyer  coming 
.  in  and  buying  a  small  description  or  tract 
that  would  be  a  very  serious  disadvantage. 

The  discussion  was  not  concluded  when  the 
luncheon  hour  arrived,  and  was  renewed  when 
the  association  reconvened  at  2  o'clock.  Mr. 
Mershon  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  commit  the  association  to  anything 
positively  radical  at  this  time;  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  adopt  any  provision  which  would 
even  have  a  minority  against  it  in  the  legis- 
lature; that  if  we  were  going  to  recommend 
anything  we  should  recommend  it  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Ward  said  that,  although  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  association,  it  seemed  to  him 
rather  radical  to  declare  all  state  lands  forest 
reserve  and  remove  everything  out  of  the  mar- 
ket at  the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  certain  lands  that  are  agricultural 
lands,  which  should  be  sold  to  the  settler. 


After  a  full  discussion  the  resolutions  were 
adopted  as  heretofore  given. 

Convention   Expresses   Its   Thanks. 

Previous   to   the   adjournment  the   following 
resolutions  were  offered  by  Mfc  C.  S.  Udell: 

1.  We   wish   to   express   to   Mr.   William   B. 
Mershon   our   appreciation   of  his   untiring  ef- 
forts,   both    in    season    and    out    of   season,    to 
do  everything  possible  to  make  this,  the  third 
annual   meeting    of    the    Forestry   Association, 
a  great  success.     We  thank  him  for  his  address 
of    welcome,    for    his    hospitality,    and    for    all 
that    he    has    done    to    make    our    stay    here 
pleasant.     We   know   that   he    has    extended   a 
cordial  invitation   to   the   business   people,   ana 
to   all  people   here  ,jn   Saginaw,  who  ought    to 
he  interested  in  forestry. 

2.  We  extend  to  the  press  of  Saginaw  our 
thanks   for   all   that    they   have   been   doing   so 
long,   in    reminding   the   people    here,   through 
paragraphs   and   articles   in   the   papers,  of  the 
importance  of  this  meeting  and   its  immediate 
importance  to  the  people  of  Saginaw. 

3.  •  We    thank    the    officers    of   the    Saginaw 
Club   for   their  hospitality,   for  giving  the  use 
of   their    club    house,   and    for   their    luncheon, 
which  we  all  enjoyed. 

4.  We   vvish   also   to   extend   our   thanks   to 
Professor  Roth,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
for  his  zeal  and  untiring  efforts  for  this  cause, 
which   is   so   vital   to   the   interests   of  our   be- 
loved state. 

5.  Also    to    the   delegates    who    have   come 
here  from  other  states  and  from   Canada,  anu 
have  given  us  such  an  uplift  by  their  inspiring 
papers. 

6.  And  permit  us  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
de,   for   your   fine,    helpful   address,   the   work 
you  have  done  during  the  past  year,  and  for 
your  great  assistance  to  the  Michigan  Forestry 
Association. 

On  motion  the  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Thereupon  the  convention  adjourned. 


TO  BOOM  THE  WOODLOT. 

There  is  constantly  increasing  demand  from 
the  farmers  and  land  owners  throughout  the 
state  for  information  regarding  the  planting 
and  care  of  forest  trees  and  the  management 
of  standing  timber. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  to  supply  an  actual 
want,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  through 
its  Department  of  Forestry,  will  prepare  plant- 
ing and  working  plans  for  farm  woodlots  upon 
receiving  application  for  such  work  from  the 
owner. 

A  forester  from  the  department  will  be  de- 
tailed to  look  over  lands  of  the  applicant  and 
submit  recommendations  for  their  best  forest 
management,  free,  of  charge  to  the  owner. 
The  plans  will  set  forth  the  best  methods  of 
handling  the  standing  timber  in  that  particular 
tract,  the  amount' of  timber  on  the  area,  its 
rate  of  growth  and  best  forestry  system  to  use 
in  its  regeneration.  On  non-timbered  tracts 
the  plans  will  include  the  best  species  to  plant 
for  specific  purposes,  the  manner  and  cost  of 
planting,  and  the  probable  returns  at  the  end 
of  a  given  period;  also  methods  and  costs  of 
protection  of  the  forest  growth.  In  case  of 
large  tracts,  rough  field  maps  will  accompany 
the  plans. 

In  case  scientific  aid  is  accepted  the  appli- 
cant meets  the  department  forester  sent  out  on 
the  work  at  the  railroad  station,  conveys  him 
to  and  from  the  area  under  observation,  and 
maintains  him  during  the  period  of  investiga- 
tion. 

The  land  owner  in  applying  for  scientific  aid 
does  not  put  himself  under  obligations,  in  any 
way.  to  adopt  the  plans.  Tf  the  plans  are 
adopted  by  the  owner,  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  make  such  measure- 
ments of  tree  growths  from  time  to  time  as  it 
desires,  and  to  publish  the  same. 

Seedlings  of  our  best  native  forest  trees  will 
be  furnished  to  farmers  from  the  college  nur- 


series at  cost.  There  are  now  on  hand  in  nur- 
sery seedlings  of  white  and  red  pine,  spruce, 
white  cedar,  western  yellow  pine,  red  oak, 
chestnut,  post  locust,  tulip,  walnut,  butternut 
and  ash;  also  cuttings  of  Carolina  poplar,  bas- 
ket and  white  willow.  If  the  owner  of  the 
land  shiiuld  \vish  it.  and  the  area  to  be  planted 
be  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  it,  a  forester 
will  be  sent  to  oversee  the  proper  planting  of 
such  forest  tree  seedlings  for  forestry  purpo-i--. 


PRACTICAL    FORESTRY    SCHOOL. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Michigan 
has  determined  to  establish  a  special  summer 
school  of  forestry  in  the  big  state  reserve 
in  losco  county.  There  are  about  42,000  acrcb 
in  all  in  these  wilds  which  afford  splendid 
facilities  for  wood  study,  research  and  demon- 
strations in  practical  forestry.  The  two  upper 
cla-^es  who  are  now  taking  this  study  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  will  continue 
their  work  on  the  reserve,  and  as  many  special 
outside  students  will  be  added  to  the  school 
as  care  to  take  the  course. 

It  will  be  a  real  taste  of  the  old  back- 
woods pioneer  days,  as  there  are  no  buildings 
on  the  reservation,  and  the  students  will  have 
to  rough  it,  sleeping  in  tents  and  cooking  their 
own  "grub."^ 

It  is  a  capital  move  on  the  board's  part  in 
establishing  this  summer  school,  as  it  means 
actual  experience  in  the  forests  and  for  those 
who  have  never  taken  the  study  it  would  mean 
a  splendid  summer's  outing  and  an  opening 
later  for  a  snug  position  with  Uncle  Sam. 

The  summer  forestry  school  will  be  opened 
immediately  after  the  college  sessions  close 
for  vacation,  and  will  be  continued  for  eight 
weeks. 


JACK   PINE   HAS   VALUE. 

The  despised  jack  pine  has  come  to  its  own 
at  last.  In  Michigan  the  natives  think  mighty 
little  of  it.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of 
worthless  mongrel  which  has  grown  up  on 
the  Michigan  barrens  as  a  tantalizing  reminder 
that  the  peninsula  state  once  had  pine  that 
was  pine.  But  our  kind  Uncle  Sam  has  taken 
pity  upon  the  measly  old  jack  pine,  and  is 
even  going  to  great  trouble  in  propagating 
its  kind.  For  he  has  held  a  tree  contest,  in 
which  the  jack  pine  took  first  prize  and  demon- 
strated that  it  has  a  good  use  after  all.  The 
contest  took  place  in  the  Dismal  river  forest 
reserve,  in  western  Nebraska. 

Included  in  the  entries  were  the  aristocratic 
members  of  the  pine  family,  which  have  not 
even  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  lowly 
jack.  But  these  aristocrats  had  been  too  much 
accustomed  to  high  living.  When  they  were 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  in  the  inhospitable 
sand  dunes  they  lost  their  courage,  sickened 
and  died.  But  the  jack,  tough  in  constitution 
as  well  as  in  reputation,  dug  its  roots  down 
deep  through  the  hot,  dry  surface  sand,  and 
sucked  from  the  soil  beneath  sufficient  moisture 
to  keep  itself  alive.  And  so  it  happens  that 
the  lowly  jack  has  been  crowned  king  of  the 
Xebraskan  dunes.  With  its  long  roots  it  helps 
to  hold  the  shifting  sands  in  place. 

Beholding  the  jack's  success  in  Uncle  Sam's 
contest,  the  Xebraskans  are  planting  it  around 
their  homes.  Some  of  those  that  were  planted 
early  already  begin  to  afford  protection  from 
the  high  winds.  Meanwhile,  convinced  that 
the  jack  is  the  one  tree  for  the  forest  reserves 
of  Nebraska,  the  national  government  has 
gone  into  the  business  of  growing  jack  pine 
on  a  larger  scale. 

Seeds  are  planted  in  beds,  and  during  the 
first  year  the  little  seedlings  are  cared  for 
very  tenderly.  They  arc  shielded  from  the 
hot  sun  and  they  are  given  moisture  in  plenty. 
But  the  second  year  they  are  hardened  for 
the  fight  which  awaits  them.  They  are  trans- 
planted in  rows,  are  left  to  withstand  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun,  and  are  given  water  only 
in  times  of  extreme  drought.  The  third  year 
they  are  planted  on  the  sand  dunes  and  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  It  is  the  expectation 
of  the  forest  service  that  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  will  grow. 
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TAKES    ISSUE    WITH     PINCHOT. 

\  St.  Paul  correspondent  of  the  New  York- 
Sun  taxes  issue  with  Gifford  Pinehot.  the  Unit- 
ed States  forester,  because  of  the  hitter's 
statement  that  "It  is  estimated  that  4,000,000 
Christmas  trees  are  used  in  this  country  each 
year,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  an  out- 
cry against  using  land  to  grow  Christmas 
trees  than  to  grow  Mowers." 

The  correspondent  says:  Xo  one  can  pos- 
sibly object  to  the  use  of  land  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Christmas  trees,  and  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  aii3'  one  ever  has  objected  to 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  busines.-,  under 
favorable  conditions,  would  seem  both  pleas- 
ant and  profitable.  Hut  Mr.  Pinehot  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  use  of  trees  for  thin 
purpose  has  almost  annihilated  the  supply  ol 
spruce  for  pulp  wood,  particularly  in  the  west, 
where  the  manufacturers  of  print  paper  are 
no\v  compelled  to  buy  their  raw  material  in 
the  Canadian  provinces  by  the  cord  and  haul 
it  by  rail  to  their  mills. 

If  it  had  lye  en  the  custom  during  the  last 
ten  years  to  set  aside  each  year  the  "400  acre* 
of  land"  suggested  by  Mr.  Pinehot,  and  to 
plant  thereon  the  4,000,000  trees  required  for 
each  year's  Christmas  supply,  present  condr- 
tions  would  not  exist;  but  that  has  not  been 
done,  and  practically  all  of  the  trees  used  for 
the  purpose  have  been  taken  Surreptitiously 
'from  widely  scattered  growths  by  people  who 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  preserving  or  per- 
petuating them,  and  in  consequence  the  supply 
of.  spruce  for  pulpwood  is  exhausted  in  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  Pinehot  also  says  that  "the  use  of  4.000,- 
000  trees  for  Christmas  each  year  is  utterly 
insignificant  when  compared  to  the  other  greai 
drains  on  the  forest."  There  are  but  four 
"great  drains"  on  the  spruce  growth  that  I 
know  anything  about,  namely,  fire,  wind,  lum- 
ber or  pulpwood  and  Christmas  trees 
Nearly  all  of  the  spruce  is  a  swamp  growth, 
where  the  ground  is  wet  the  year  round,  and 
since  the  pine  which  once  surrounded  these 
swamps  has  been  cut  there  is  little  or  no  loss 
from  fire.  The  loss  by  wind  is  unimportant, 
for  the  cedar,  tamarack  and  balsam  which 
grow  with  the  spruce  serve  as  a  very  efficient 
windbreak.  There  can  be  no  "great  drain" 
by  the  lumber  or  pulp  mill  people,  because 
the  remaining  spruce  is  altogether  too  small 
for  their  purposes.  The  only  "great  drain" 
is  the  Christmas  tree  thief,  who  enters  the 
swamps  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  cuts  and 
slashes  right  and  left  and  destroys  not  only 
the  small  trees  but  the  larger  ones  as  well, 
and  of  the  larger  ones  he  takes  only  the  tops 
and  throws  the  rest  away  to  rot. 

If  Mr.  Pinehot  is  correct  in  saying  that 
there  are  4,000,000  Christmas  trees  required 
each  year  to  meet  the  present  demand,  and 
that  "only  1,400  acres  of  land  arc  sufficient 
to  supply  that  number,"  it  would  be  necessary, 
of  course,  to  provide  a  plantation  for  each 
year's  requirements,  and  as  it  needs  about 
five  years  of  favorable  soil  and  climate  to 
produce  a  tree  of  the  character  demanded, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  considerable  land 
and  considerable  intelligence  and  capital  will 
be  needed  in  the  business. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  indication  that  any  one, 
not  even  Mr.  Pinehot  himself,  has  given  this 
matter  much  thought,  for  surely  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  raw  material  upon  which  the  news- 
papers depend  for  their  supply  of  print  papci 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  public 
than  the  two  or  three  days'  use  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  children  of  a  very  scarce  and  valu- 
able forest  product,  and  especially  when  it  is 
so  easy  to  produce  a  satisfactory  substitute 
out  of  non-inflammable  materials.  In  the  face 
of  an  advance  in  cost  during  the  last  three 
years  from  $3.50  a  cord  to  $14  a  cord  for 
spruce  for  pulpwood,  not  because  of  any 
corner  in  spruce,  but  because  of  actual  scarcity, 
it  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
from  the  forestry  bureau  at  Washington 
(which  is  supposed  to  be  above  political  con- 
siderations) a  suggestion  that  the  Christmas 


tree  industry  if  continued  along  present  lines 
is  apt  to  still  further  increase  the  cost  of  our 
morning  and  evening  newspapers. 


GIVE    FORESTRY    A    SHOW. 

The  plan  /or^he  reforestation  of  the  waste- 
lands of  Michigan,  now  of  absolutely  no  value 
to  the  state,  which  was  outlined  in  the  Chron- 
icle by  Professor  Roth  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  would  seem  to  be  one  which  is  all 
merit  and  against  which  it  would  seem  there 
can  be  no  good  argument  raised.  These  lands, 
which  have  been  robbed  of  their  former  wealth 
of  timber,  are  certainly  capable  of  recovering 
themselves  with  timber  if  given  half  a  show. 
They  have  gone  back  to  the  state  for  taxes 
by  the  thousands  of  acres  and  are  now  only 
a  burden  of  expense  and  a  menace  to  sur- 
rounding valuable  lands  on  account  of  their 
deadly  proclivities  for  breeding  forest  fires. 

If  these  lands  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  state  forestry  commission,  and  it  were 
authorized  to  hire  help  as  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  out  fire,  and  to  properly  thin  tlic 
wild  timber  that  still  springs  up  of  its  own 
accord,  the  state  in  a  couple  of  decades  might 
have  a  paying  investment  upon  its  hands.  In 
three  decades  there  ought  to  be  an  income 
from  this  sour&e  that  would  go  far  toward 
paying  the  state's  expenses.  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  experience  of  the  first  slaughter  be- 
fore it,  the  state  ought  to  be  able  to  avon: 
destroying  the  source  of  the  wealth  while 
enjoying  the  income  from  it.  Nature  will 
herself  do  much  toward  repairing  the  ruin 
that  has  been  wrought  if  she  is  given  only 
half  a  chance.  The  Roscommon  experiment 
has  proven  so  much.  Let  the  state  give  the 
forestry  commission  a  show. — Muskegon 
Chronicle. 


PLANTING      BASSWOOD       SEEDLINGS. 

\\illiam  B.  Mershon,  of  Saginaw.  discussing 
the  work  along  forestry  lines  being  done  on 
the  Au  Sable  forestry  farm,  says:  "We  have 
just  contracted  with  the  forestry  nursery  at 
Dundee,  111.,  for  5,000  basswood  seedlings. 
These  are  two  years  old,  and  will  be  put  out 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favorable  in  the 
spring. 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  bass- 
wood  seeds  do  not  germinate  the  first  yeai 
of  planting,  but  germinate  in  from  the  second 
to  the  fifth  year." 

Basswood  is  now  extensively  used  for  pack- 
ing poxes,  etc.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  not 
Used  for  such  purposes,  but  it  has  been  found 
to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  pine,  for- 
merly so  largely  used  in  this  way. 


MORE    FOREST    RESERVES. 

Two  additions,  aggregating  78,000  acres,  have 
been  made  to  the  San  Gabriel  national  forest 
in  southern  California  by  proclamation  of  the 
president.  The  additions  consist  of  lands  lying 
on  the  slopes  and  foothills  of  San  Gabriel 
mountains  and  protecting  the  stream  flow  on 
the  territory  known  as  the  San  Gabriel  va'cr- 
shed,  on  which  Pasadena,  Pomona,  San  Ber- 
nandino  and  a  number  of  smaller  towns  are 
dependent  for  a  water  supply.  The  damage 
from  fire  always  is  serious  in  this  region,  and 
the  forest  service  plans  to  build  fire  lines  and 
trails  through  the  new  additions  which  will 
aid  materially  in  preventing  serious  tires.  On 
one  of  the  additions  there  are  about  15,000 
acres  of  woodland,  which  will  contribute  to 
the  fuel  supply  of  the  region.  These  additions 
will  bring  the  total  area  of  the  San  Gabriel 
national  forest  up  to  (i:;,:i95  acres. 

KENT    COUNTY    ROADS. 

During  the  year  1008  Grand  Rapids  and  tin- 
surrounding  townships  will  enter  upon  a  high- 
uay  construction  campaign  that  promises 
eventually  to  give  that  vicinity  a  public  roads 
system  of  notable  excellence. 

The  people  last  fall  voted  to  form  a  good 
roads  district  under  which  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  the  help  held  out  by  the  Michigan 
state  highway  department.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  has  been  set  aside  for  a  beginning  ol 


the  work  of  improvement,  and  a  district  high- 
u.iy  commission  has  begun  operations. 

This  commission  is  made  up  of  public  spirited 
citi-zens  who  have  brought  enthusiasm,  gener- 
OSity  and  sound  judgment  into  their  work. 
One  of  their  first  actions  was  to  vote  not  to 
take  salaries  for  themselves,  but  to  spend  all 
available  funds  in  the  betterment  of  the  roads. 

The  commission  realizes  that  the  advantage* 
of  good  roads  arc  not  fully  recognized  by  the 
public  at  large,  and  it  has  started  out  both  to 
build  good  roads  and  also  to  popularize  the 
movement  by  giving  the  people  a  practical 
demonstration  of  what  benefits  can  be  derive. I 
from  improved  highways. 

With  the  $20,000  available  for  good  road 
construction  this  year  it  fs  proposed  to  im- 
prove eight  much  used  roads  radiating  out 
from  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  Work  will 
progress  from  the  city  outward  upon  a  compre- 
hensive plan  that  looks  well  to  the  future. 
The  principally  used  highways  will  receive  at- 
tention first,  and  gradually  the  roads  will  be 
pushed  back  farther  and  farther  into  the  town- 
ships until  all  the  main  highways  have  been 
cared  for.  By  working  along  a  definite  line, 
with  the  city  as  a  center  of  radiation,  costly 
waste,  due  to  patchwork  and  misapplied  energy, 
can  be  avoided. 

The  Lake  avenue  road,  running  from  the 
city  out  through  East  Grand  Rapids  and  into 
Kast  Paris  township,  is  prominent  on  the  list 
of  highways  to  be  bettered. 

Kalamazo  avenue  will  be  improved  out  to 
the  county  home  road  in  central  Paris  town- 
ship. Clyde  Park  avenue,  leading  to  the  south, 
will  be  made  one  of  the  principal  arteries  of 
highway  travel  into  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Hutterworth  avenue  road,  which  serves 
the  country  southwest  of  the  city  north  of  the 
river,  is  also  on  the  improvement  list  for  next 
summer. 

West  Leonard  street,  running  out  among 
the  fruit  farms  and  suburban  homes  along  the 
Muskegon  interurban,  is  the  we.-tern  road 
chosen  for  improvement. 

The  Canal  street  road,  one  of  the  most 
important  highways  leading  out  from  the  city, 
was  a  particularly  good  road  in  the  old  days 
of  the  toll  gates;  work  will  put  it  back  to 
its  old  time  condition,  and  even  improve  upon 
that.  This  road  is  the  principal  highway  lead- 
ing to  Com  stock  park  and  the  west  Michigan 
Mate  fair.  It  is  also  the  principal  high 
leading  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  North  Park 
and  the  farming  region  along  the  river  banks. 

The  highways  to  the  east  to  be  improved 
are  Knapp  avenue  and  Fuller  street. 

It  is  probable  that  gravel  with  a  clay  binder 
will  be  the  material  largely  used  in  the  im- 
provement. Choice  gravel  is  easily  obtained 
here,  hence  its  popularity  as  a  good  roads 
material. 


TUSCOLA    ROADS. 

Cass  City,  Vassar,  Millington  and  Cairo,  in 
Tttscola  county,  are  already  making  plans  to 
extend  the  sections  of  good  roads  built  during 
the  past  lew  years.  Other  towns  in  the  county 
are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  the  agitation  of  the  subject,  together 
with  the  changes  in  the  law  abolishing  the 
pathmasters,  will  doubtless  serve  to  rapidly 
improve  all  highways  in  Tttscola  county  and 
lead  to  the  extension  of  stone  and  gravel 
roads. 

The  board  of  trade  of  Caro  has  adopted 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  stone  road  to 
Pattison's  corners,  and  will  begin  work  as  soon 
as  spring  opens. 


The  township  of  Henrietta,  first  in  Jackson 
county  in  making  good  roads,  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  building  another  mile,  which 
will  make  three  miles  the  township  has  built 
under  the  state  aid  law.  The  good  roads  have 
cost  the  taxpayers  $12.50  per  $1,000  of  assessed 
valuation,  but  a  goodly  number  seem  to  believe 
it  is  money  well  invested. 
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Michigan 
Roads  §™i  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing:  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

].  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

V«»*%«>>^«^.^MVV^*M.I^^.»»MVV^*«*V'^^ 

MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 
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I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iEirljigan  iRnafo  makers  Asfionaitott 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  A  ddress - 

Occupation Business  Address 

Recommended    b\> Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 

Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  H1NES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  FEBRUARY,  1908. 


• 

Michigan  Road  fiakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,  First  Vice-President ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

A'.pena  County — George  W.  Stovel,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Denomie,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William  Houser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 


Chippewa       County — Henry       A. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 


Osborn, 


Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilio  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
canaba. 

Dickinson  County — William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cundy,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Gladwin  County — William  H.  McCulloch, 
Gladwin  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCracken,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1. 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska;  Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  Kalkaska. 

Luce  County — M.  E.  Beurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvie, 
Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County — Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominee  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
minee;  Charles  Kinsella,  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  Ryerson,  Holton;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County- — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 

Wayne  County — Cassius  R.  Benton,  Nprth- 
ville;  Henry  Ford,  Detroit;  Edward  N.  Hines, 
Detroit. 


COPPER    COUNTRY    ROAD    BUILDING. 

The  building  of  good  roads  throughout  the 
copper  county  is  going  to  be  quite  general 
next  spring  and  summer.  Plans  have  been 
discussed  by  those  in  charge  in  the  various 
townships,  and  nothing  remains  in  the  way  of 
the  improvements  being  made.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  eliminate  the  amount  of  money  which 
will  be  expended  for  road  improvements,  but 
it  promises  to  run  well  into  the  thousands. 

It  is  likely  that  the  county  road  between 
Calumet  and  Hancock  will  be  given  attention. 

It  is  understood  that  in  Keweenaw  county 
there  is  going  to  be  extensive  road  building. 
A  road  to  the  Ojibway  mine  is  needed,  and 
will  probably  be  provided  before  long.  There 
are  also  parts  of  the  county  road  which  will 
come  in  for  attention.  Trap  rock  distribution 
along  the  required  places  will  make  the  road 
almost  self-built.  It  will  be  in  good  condition 
by  summertime  if  the  rock  is  put  down  in  the 
spring. 

Keweenaw  county  has  never  taken  advant- 
age of  the  bounty  offered  for  good  road  build- 
ing. The  opening  up  of  the  mines  in  that 
county  and  the  attendant  increase  in  popula- 
tion has  made  the  demands  more  imperative, 
and  much  highway  work  is  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  .officials  in  the  different  townships. 

While  there  is  to  lie  much  highway  work 
done  in  both  Houghton  and  Keweenaw  coun- 
ties, particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  yet  the 
money  to  be  expended  in  Calumet  township 
mid  in  the  village  of  Laurium  promises  in 
he  not  far  from  $.")().()()().  The  township  au- 
thorities have  outlined  a  campaign  of  road 
build'tig  which  will  make  the  streets  and  thor- 
Mim'lii'ares  much  better  for  travel  than  ever 
before. 

In  Laurium  there  will  be  the  pavement  of 
two  streets  at  an  expense  of  a  little  more  thai; 
$IO.W>n.  Besides  this,  the  village  authorities 
are  planning  on  macadamixinu;  .it  her  streets. 
1  i  fact  some  of  this  work  has  already  been 
started,  trap  rock  being  laid  before  the  first 
snow  fell.  The  roek  w'll  lie  settled  when  the 
snow  is  KiHie  and  give  Laurium  a  line  system 
of  streets. 


TOLL  ROADS  VICTORIOUS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has  handed 
down  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Crapo  Toll 
Road  Company,  of  Mecosta  county,  and  the 
Bridge  Street  &  Allendale  Gravel  Road  Com- 
pany, of  Kent  county,  declaring  that  the  act 
of  1897,  giving  the  highway  commissioner 
power  to  declare  the  rights  of  toll  road  com- 
panies forfeited  in  case  they  fail  to  keep  the 
roads  in  repair,  is  unconstitutional. 

James  Besson,  a  highway  commissioner  of 
Green  township,  Mecosta  county,  having  given 
notice  to  the  Crapo  Toll  Road  Company  that 
a  portion  of  the  toll  road  was  out  of  repair, 
save  notice  under  the  act  referred  to  that  the 
company  must  cease  to  take  toll  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  road  that  is  in  Green  township, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  abandoned  its  rights. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court, 
where  the  authority  of  the  highway  commis- 
sioner was  sustained  and  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion granted.  An  appeal  by  the  toll  road  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  reversing 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  the  law  of  1897  unconstitutional, 
because  it  gives  the  highway  commissioner 
judicial  power  to  determine  whether  toll  roads 
are  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  their  charters. 

"The  law,"  says  Judge  Montgomery,  "gives 
the  order  of  the  toll  road  commissioner  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  judgment  unless  an  appeal 
shall  be  taken  therefrom. 

"This  is  plainly  the  exercise  of  judicial 
power.  The  violation  of  the  charter  cannot 
legally  be  made  to  appear  except  on  trial  in 
a  tribunal  whose  course  of  proceedings  is 
devised  for  the  determination  of  questions  of 
this  nature." 

The  Kenc  county  case  was  parallel  with  the 
one  from  Mecosta  county. 


$20,000  FOR  NEW  ROADS. 

Mason  county  supervisors  have  accepted  the 
report  of  the  road  commissioners,  which  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  $2.">,0.">(t  for  new  road 
building  and  repa'rs  for  next  summer's  work. 
If  present  plans  are  completed.  Mason  county 
will  be  eligible  for  $7,000  state  highway  re- 
ward at  the  end  of  next  season's  work. 


Since  Manistee  county  adopted  the  county 
:<•(!! >d  roads  system,  two  years  ago,  the  county 
lias  received  about  $1<).(!00  in  state  awards, 
and  fifty  miles  of  line  roads  have  been  built, 
.11  a  cost  of  only  about  :>0  per  cent  of  thr 
'.ax  under  the  old  township  system. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I  F    YOU    WA  NT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 


Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 


Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co.,     -      Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE    DECEMBER    1,    1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  1J4  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  V/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  ll/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
re-.vard  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  'county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1.000. 

168— Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Y^ 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  V-i 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

IT'.' — Mnnistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
:  <1  ?:n:;. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward   $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1J4  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580. 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada    township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk    Rapids    township,   Antrim    county, 
1.004   miles   gravel   road,   reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw     county,     .92     mile     macadam 
read,   reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,    reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,   reward   $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .995    mile    macadam 
road,   reward   $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton     county,     l/i 
mile   gravel   road,   reward   $250. 

208 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton     county,     l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton     township,    Muskegon     county, 
1.481   miles   macadam    road,   reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     l/2     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $500. 

211 — Saginaw     county,    .523     mile     macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona   township,   Huron   county,   1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward.... $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward....  398 

No.  215.  Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.G1 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward 805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward....  1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadarn  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford     Co., 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED  TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE   HENRY  MERDIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


1.062    miles    gravel    road.      Re- 
ward           531 

222.     Coe   Tp.,    Isabella    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 500 

No.  223.     Coe   Tp.,    Isabella    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel    road.      Reward 500 

.  No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix. 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  635 
No.  230.  Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  l/2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.  Lyons  Tp,  Ionia  Co.,  y2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  237.  Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.  Sand  Beach  Tp..  Huron  Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.  1,064 
No.  233.  Bay  Co.,  .274  mile  macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.  Bay  Co.,  •%  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward     750 

No.   235.      Chc'uoygan    Co.,   .100    mile    "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road.  Reward.  1.004 
237— Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502  mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .682   mile 

gravel    road    341 

239 — Menominee   Co.,   1.524   miles   gravel 

road     762 

240 — Marquette    Co.,   .465   mile   macadam 

road     465 

211  -Marquette  Co.,  .35  mile  macadam 

road  350 

242 — Marquette  Co.,  .521  mile  macadam 

road  521 

Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 
road   1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.r  2.254  miles  macadam 

road  2,254 

245 — VVinsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road  1,000 

24'i  -St.  Joseph  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  .502 

mile  macadam  road  251 

247 — Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 

road  2,000 

248— Elkland  Tp.,  Tuscola.  Co.,  2  miles 

gravel  road  1,000 

249— Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

251 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road  .......       930 


253— Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road   1,004 

254 — Mason   Co.,  jX-mile  "A"  road 125 

255 — Mason  Co.,  ^-mile  macadam  road..  50C 
256 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road  355 

257 — Mason    Co.,    1.003    miles    macadam 

road  1,003 

258 — Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

259 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...  374 
260 — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.  991 
261 — Mason  Co.,  1.054  miles  macadam 

road   1,054 

262 — Kalkaska  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road 500 

263— Osceola    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 

264— Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road  504 

265 — Bloomfield    Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,    2.01 

miles   gravel   road    1,005 

266— Kalkaska     Co.,     1.008     miles  .  gravel 

road    504 

267 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  gravel  road 250 

268 — Muskegon    Co.,    .18,4    mile    macadam 

road   184 

2«9— Port   Huron  Tp.,  St.   Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam   road 511 

No.  270.     Marquette     Co.,    2    miles     macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

Muskegon  Co.,  1  mile  macadam  road. 
reward  $1,000. 

Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $322. 

Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .712 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $361. 

Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  V2  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $.">(;o. 

Manistec     Co.,     1.002     miles     gravel 

road,  reward  $j01. 
Hamlin    Twp.,    Eaton    Co.,     1     mile 

gravel   road,  reward  $500. 
Allouez  Twp.,   Keweenaw   Co.,   2,(  <i:.' 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,C02. 
Frederic   Twp.,    Crawford    Co.,    l.OCS 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $.">(!-(. 

Bay    Co.,    .229    mile    macadam    road. 

reward,   $690. 
Hamlin     Twp.,     Eaton     Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $:>(;o. 
Everett  Twp.,  Newaygo  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel   road,   reward  $500. 
Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road. 

reward,   $690. 
Manistee     Co.,     1.024     miles     gravel 

road,  reward.  $512. 

Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 
miles  macadam  road,  -  reward 
$4,865. 

Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

Saginaw  Co.,  1.017  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,017. 


o.  271. 
Xo.  272. 
Xo.  273. 
Xo.  274. 
No.  2T.V 
No.  276. 
Xo.  277. 
Xo.  278. 
No.  279. 
No.  280. 
No.  281. 
Xo.  282. 
No.  283. 
No.  284. 
No.  285. 
Xo.  286. 

Xo.   887. 

No.  288. 


No.  289. 
Xo.  290. 
Xo.  291. 
Xo.  292. 
Xo.  293. 
Xo.  294. 
No.  295. 
No.  296. 
No.  2-97. 
No.  298. 
Xo.  299. 
No.  300. 
No.  301. 
No.  302. 


Saginaw     Co.,     .493     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $493. 
Saginaw     Co.,     .968     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $968. 
Saginaw    Co.,    1.097    miles    macadam 

road,   reward   $1,C97. 
Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road, 

reward  $990. 
Saginaw    Co.,    1.015    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $1,015. 
Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
Saginaw     Co.,     .505     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $505. 
Saginaw     Co.,     .499     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $499. 
Saginaw     Co.,     .497     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $497. 
Saginaw     Co.,     .556     miie     macadam 

road,  reward  $556. 
Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile     macadam 

road,   reward  $245. 
Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon     Co.,     1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $5(:n. 
Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon     Co.,     1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $5<:<). 
Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co..    1 

miles   gravel   road,   reward  $500. 


COUNTY     ROAD     INSTITUTES. 

The  different  county  road  institutes  held  in 
Michigan  this  month  have .  been  largely  at- 
tended. The  meetings  have  been  of  an  edu- 
cational nature,  the  highway  commissioners 
and  others  in  attendance  being  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  provisions  of  the  new  act  under 
which  they  are  working.  There  is  a  surpris- 
ing lack  of  knowledge  among  the  farmers' 
living  on  by-roads  as  regards  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  them  under  the  new  act.  They  be- 
lieve that  all  of  the  road  tax  collected  in 
a  county  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  main  traveled 
highway.  The  county  road  tax  is  a  special 
tax  which  is  used  to  build  the  main  highways. 
All  other  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  the  town- 
ship highway  commissioners,  and  the  township 
road  repair  faxes  must  be  expended  on  the 
r.iads  directly  abutting  the  property  taxed. 
State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  has  at- 
tended nearly  all  of  the  county  round-ups  in 
person,  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  results 
which  are  being  achieved  under  the  new  law 
of  which  he  is  the  author.  As  soon  as  •  the 
armer  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  provisions  of  the  road  act  now  in  force, 
ind  experiences  the  actual  benefits  which  it 
confers  on  him.  the  path  trod  by  the  state 
lighway  commissioner  will  be  a  much  picas- 
anter  one  to  travel  on  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  the  good  roads  movement  in  Michigan 
will  have  such  an  impetus  that  nithing  can 
stop,  it. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  says 
that  Alpena  county  has  the  most  miles  of  good 
road  of  any  county  in  Michigan  for  the  popu- 
lation. He  has  succeeded  in  arousing  much 
enthusiasm  in  the  county,  with  the  result  that 
there  will  be  more  road  building  than  frtr 
this  year. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


THREE  MILLIONS  FOR  ROADS 


Amount   Spent   in   1904   Upon  69,296   Miles   of 
Public  Highways. 

Logan  Waller  Page,  director  of  the  office  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  issued  a  circular  upon  the  public 
roads  in  Michigan.  The  circular  covers  the 
year  1904  and  is  valuable  as  showing  the  mil- 
eage and  expenditures  in  that  year. 

It  shows  that  in  1904  there  were  69,296  miles 
of  public,  road  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  Of 
this  mileage,  6,777  miles  were  surfaced  with 
gravel  and  248J/2  miles  with  stone,  making  in 
all  7,025%  miles  of  improved  road.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  figures  that  10.1  per  cent  of 
the  roads  has  been  improved.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed from  the  table  that  some  of  the  counties 
have  an  unusually  large  mileage  of  gravel 
roads.  This  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
these  counties  are  well  provided  with  gravel 
suitable  for  road  building.  By  comparing  the 
total  road  mileage  with  the  area  of  the  state 
it  appears  that  there  were  1.2  miles  of  public 
road  per  square  mile  of  area.  A  comparison 
of  mileage  with  population  shows  that  there 
was  1  mile  to  every  34  inhabitants,  and  1  mile 
of  improved  road  to  every  344  inhabitants. 
Sources  of  Revenue. 

The  commissioners  of  highways  of  each 
township  may  levy  anually  for  road  purposes  a 
labor  tax  of  not  to  exceed  one  day's  labor 
upon  each  $100  of  taxable  valuation  of  prop- 
erty, and  a  money  tax  of  not  to  exceed  50  cents 
on  each  $100  of  taxable  valuation.  The  labor 
tax  may  be  paid  in  money  at  the  rate  of  $1 
per  day  for  each  day  assessed,  or  may  be 
worked  out  by  a  substitute  unless  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  township  have  decided  that  the 
same  shall  be  paid  in  cash.  In  townships  in 
which  the  labor  tax  is  paid  in  cash,  the  rate 
is  fixed  by  the  electors  at  the  annual  township 
meeting  and  must  not  exceed  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  (5  mills  on  the  dollar)  on  the  aggre- 
gate assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
township. 

Every  male  inhabitant  residing  outside  of 
incorporated  cities  and  towns,  above  the  age 
of  21  and  under  the  age  of  50,  unless  by  law 
exempt,  is  required  to  perform  one  day's  work 
annually  on  the  public  roads  in  his  district  or 
furnish  a  substitute.  In  lieu  of  this  labor  he 
may  pay  $1  in  cash.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  that  this  tax  is  not  enforced  in  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  townships. 

In  counties  which  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people  adopt  the  county  road  system,  an  an- 
nual tax  of  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  each 
dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property  may  be 
levied  by  the  county  road  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  county  roads. 
Expenditures  in  Money  and  Labor. 

The  amount  derived  from  the  township 
property  tax  and  expended  in  money  amount- 
ed to  $1,549,957.51  in  1904;  the  estimated  cash 
value  of  the  township  property  tax  expended 
in  labor  amounted  to  $1,252,050.67;  the  county 
road  tax,  which  was  collected  in  only  seven- 
teen counties,  amounted  to  $206, 546. 70,  and  the 
value  of  the  road  poll  tax,  which  was  worked 
out  or  paid  in  cash  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  poll 
per  annum,  amounted  to  $111,233,  making  an 
all  a  total  expenditure  in  money  and  labor  of 
$3,179,787.88.  By  comparing  the  total  expendi- 
ture with  the  total  mileage  of  public  road  and 
with  the  population  of  the  state,  it  is  found 
that  the  funds  collected  and  expended  for  road 
purposes,  including  the  estimated  cash  vall'l: 
<>1~  the  property  tax  and  the  poll  tax  paid  in 
labor,  amouned  to  $45.88  per  mile  of  public 
road,  or  $1.31  per  inhabitant. 

BAY  COUNTY  ROAD  NOTES. 

An  effort  to  reduce  the  membership  of  the 
Bay  County  Road  Commission  from  five  to 
three  has  fallen  through.  Supervisor  Howell 
declared  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  that  he 
lu-lieved  the  commission  should  be  reduced  to 
three  members,  'I  t>-',sihle.  Under  the  laws 
;<t  present  the  board  of  supervisor,  determines 
tin-  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the 


commission  and  also  apportions  the  money 
to  the  different  roads.  This  leaves  the  com- 
mission with  little  to  do,  and  the  work  could 
just  as  well  be  performed  by  three  men  and 
the  county  save  the  salaries  of  the  other  two, 
he  declared. 

The  other  supervisors  were  willing  to  re- 
duce the  commission  to  three,  but  the  attor- 
ney of  the  county  vetoed  the  proposition, 
pointing  out  that  the  law  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  five  commissioners,  and  noti- 
fied the  supervisors  that  they  could  not  over- 
ride the  law. 

The  Bay  County  Road  Commission  finds 
itself  in  a  peculiar  position  at  present.  Under 
tile  law  the  commission  must  spend  its  money 
according  to  the  apportionment  made  by  the 
board  of  supervisors.  The  commission  finds 
itself  with  a  deficit  of  approximately  $14.ooo, 
and  with  no  means  to  meet  the  obligations. 
The  commission  is  absolutely  prohibited  from 
spending  any  money  except  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  supervisors,  and  the  overdraft 
must  be  carried  until  some  means  are  provided 
— possibly  by  legislative  enactment- — for  wiping 
it  out. 


LIKES  TAR  MACADAM. 

Menominee  council  wiii  make  provision  for 
a  tar  covering  for  all  the  macadam  paved 
streets  in  that  city.  As  soon  as  the  streets  arc 
entirely  dry  they  will  be  swept  clear  of  dust 
and  dirt  and  hot  tar  applied  similar  to  the 
application  of  the  tar  to  State  street  in  that 
city  last  summer.  By  this  treatment  the  life 
of  the  pavement  will  be  greatly  increased,  the 
street  will  be  practically  free  from  mud  even 
in  the  wettest  of  weather,  and  a  sprinkling 
cart  will  hardly  be  needed,  so  completely  is 
the  dust  laid  by  the  tar.  The  tar  was  applied 
as  an  experiment  to  the  whole  of  State  street 
last  year  and  last  fall  the  street  resembled 
asphalt,  so  completely  had  the  surface  hard- 
ened and  become  free  of  dust.  While  at  first 
the  tar  was  a  little  disagreeable  because  o.f  the 
strong  odor  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  carried  the  sticky  mixture  all  over 
the  walks,  after  it  soaked  into  the  surface  the 
residents  were  more  than  paid  for  their  trou- 
ble and  the  street  is  without  doubt  the  finest 
macadam  street  in  the  twin  cities.  The  sur- 
face was  as  smooth  as  asphalt,  the  street  would 
be  dry  in  half  an  hour  after  the  heaviest  of 
rains,  it  was  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  although 
the  sprinkling  cart  went  over  the  thoroughfare 
only  once  during  the  day,  dust  was  practically 
unknown.  The  entire  treatment  did  not  cost 
more  than  $300.  It  is  believed  that  all  of  the 
macadam  streets  in  the  city  can  be  treated  for 
less  than  $1,200  and  the  results  of  the  work 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  expense.  The 
thoroughfares  which  will  be  treated  are  Wells 
street.  Grand  avenue,  Williams  avenue,  Amyra 
street,  and  the  new  pavements  to  be  laid  on 
State  and  Van  Auken  streets. 

CONVERT  TO  COUNTY  SYSTEM. 

Joseph  A:  Gallagher,  highway  commissioner 
of  Gerrish  township,  Roscommon  county,  has 
become  a  convert  to  the  county  road  system. 
He  says  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  best  system  to  insure  good  road? 
in  the  future.  Heretofore  he  has  been  an  op- 
ponent of  the  system. 

"I  would  even  venture  to  say  that  there 
are  those  who  held  the  same  opinion  as  my- 
self, that  we  would  be  paying  a  larger  tax 
with  smaller  chances  of  good  roads,  but  I  am 
now  convinced  that  such  is  not  the  case,"  he 
continues.  "It  does  not  affect  our  township 
road  system  and  puts  us  in  a  position  to  jfel 
some  benefit  out  of  a  tax  we  are  already 

paying. 

"I  am  sure  this  <|Uestion  -will  soon  again 
come  before  our  Roscommon  board  of  super- 
visors, as  I  think  all  the  commissioners  have 
petitions  that  are  or  will  be  willingly  signed, 
•ind  by  citi/.cns  who  before  opposed  it." 

MUST  KEEP  ROADS  OPEN. 

The  county  road  commissioners  of  Kalka-ka 
.•onniy  have  I  mud  out  that  they  arc  up  against 


something  ot  a  'problem  in  the  matter  of  keep- 
ing the  county  roads  open  in  winter,  a  duty 
that  under  the  law  devolves  upon  the  county. 
With  something  like  thirty-five  miles  of  county 
road  to  look  after  and  keep  open,  especially 
against  such  storms  as  that  of  this  month. 
is  no  small  matter,  and  the  funds  for  so  doing 
are  supposed  to  come  out  of  the  amount  raised 
by  tax  for  county  road  repairing.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  at  the  recent  institute  as  to 
whether  this  work  should  be  done  by  the 
county  or  individual  township,  and  Deputy 
State  Highway  Commissioner  Rodgers  said  it 
was  a  county  matter.  That,  of  course,  put 
it  up  to  the  county  commissioners  and  lets 
the  townships  out  as  individual  organizations, 
though,  of  course,  each  has  to  put  up  its  pro- 
portion of  the  county  money  required  to  keep 
the  roads  open. 

IMPROVING  GRATIOT  COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  business  men  of  Alma  have  formed  a 
good  roads  association,  the  object  being  the 
improvement  of  roads  in  Alma  township  and 
Gratiot  county.  A  permanent  organization  lias 
been  effected,  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Lancashire  as 
president.  Postmaster  C.  F.  Brown  as  secre- 
tary and  Frank  Convis  as  treasurer. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  association  to  pro- 
mote the  building  of  good  roads  under  the 
provision  of  the  state  aid  law  whereby  $500 
a  mile  is  allowed  by  the  state  to  assist  in  the 
work. 

The  Alma  Sugar  Company  has,  as  a  further 
inducement,  offered  $100  for  every  mile  of 
road  built  under  the  state  aid  law  within  eight 
miles  of  Alma.  This  will  mean  $600  total 
for  each  mile  of  road  so  constructed.  \Yith 
such  liberal  aid  at  hand,  the  friends  of  good 
roads  see  no  reason  why  every  road  in  Alma 
township  should  not  be  improved. 

S'nce  this  aid  is  not  confined  ti  Alma,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  urge  the 
business  men  of  St.  Louis  and  Ithaca  to  form 
similar  associations.  It.  is  also  possible  a 
county  association  will  be  organized  in  the 
near  future. 

Such  road  improvement  means  much  to  the 
beet  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Alaia  and  St. 
Louis.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  encoun- 
tered now  by  farmers  growing  beets  is  getting 
them  to  the  factory.  Good  roads  will  prac- 
tically eliminate  the  trouble. 

The  taxpayers  of  Muskegon  county  will 
vote  at  the  spring  election  on  a  proposition 
to  build  four  bridges  in  that  county  which 
will  be  part  of  the  good  roads  system. 

Iron  county  is  going  to  improve  her  high- 
ways if  the  taxpayers  do  not  vote  down  the 
proposition  to  bond  for  $100,00  for  good  roads. 
The  proposition  will  be  submitted  in  April. 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  *  Tires 


"  From  Factory  to  Owner" 

Eliminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
t  res.     Give  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  BUICK  CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secureJ: 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  shire  st..  Boston. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


FARMERS  DIDN'NT  ENTHUSE. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Jackson  is 
thoroughly  converted  to  the  wisdom  of  making 
durable  roads.  If  the}'  can  have  their  way 
the  unpaved  streets  in  Jackson  will  be  turne'c 
into  first-class  graveled  highways. 

Charles  Lewis,  of  Jackson,  is  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  good  roads  it 
Michigan.  He  purchased  a  modern  road  roller 
last  year  and  built  many  small  stretches  o 
>il  roads  as  object  lessons,  and  with  the 
hope  of  enthusing  the  farmers  in  the  county 
Mr.  Lewis  says: 

"The  good  roads  have  been  made;  the  ex- 
pense  was  hardly  greater  than  building  the 
old  style  of  mud  highway,  good  for  nothing 
ami  which  had  to  be  renewed  in  a  year  or 
more.  But  the  enthusiasm  hasn't  materialized 

"U'hy,"  continued  Mr.  Lewis,  "we  held  one 
meeting  out  in  the  country,  and  got  signa- 
tures to  an  agreement  binding  the  farmers 
to  help  in  road  making  if  we  would  furnish 
the  road  roller  and  engineer.  When  we  came 
with  the  roller  not  a  single  man  was  there 
and  after  we  hunted  them  up  every  mother's 
son  wanted  pay  for  the  hauling  they  were 
to  do.  We  strike  opposition  which  surprises 
us.  The  other  night  Representative  Bennett 
and  ex-Mayor  Todd,  President  of  the  Michi- 
gan Road  Maker's  Association,  went  out  in 
the  Madden  district  trying  to  talk  good  roads 
and  they  nearly  got  mobbed. 

'The  little  town  of  Henrietta  has  spent 
$10,000  for  good  roads  in  the  past  two  years, 
and  has  more  to  show  for  this  money  than 
the  whole  city  of  Jackson.  Now  we  are  hear- 
ing in  the  newspapers  of  objections  to  the  road 
tax.  But  when  we  went  out  there  we  got 
more  signatures  to  good  roads  petitions  than 
we  could  get  on  the  paper.  And  it  was  after 
tbey  had  paid  their  road  tax.  too.  But  there 
arc  a  few  objectors,  I  suppose." 


PROFILES   UNDER   HIGHWAY   ACT. 

At  a  recent  institute  of  the  highway  com- 
missioners at  Monroe,  the  Detroit  Engineer- 
ing &  Construction  Company,  of  Detroit,  ex- 
hibited a  sample  profile  of  survey  work  that 
company  has  just  completed  for  Erie  town- 
ship, Monroe  county,  under  the  new  highway 
law.  The  profile  was  printed  upon  blue  print 
linen,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  one  hundred  feet 
to  the  inch,  vertical.  It  was  made  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Highway 
Department  in  all  respects,  and  is  about  the 
be-t  specimen  of  work  that  has  yet  been  ex- 
hibited. 


HIGHWAY    ENCROACHMENT    LAW. 

An  act  passed  by  the  recent  session  of  the 
state  legislature  will  cause  telephone  and  tele- 
graph companies,  especially  the  former,  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  This  is  Act  No.  263, 
of  the  Public  Acts  of  1907,  and  is  intended 
to  regulate  the  width  of  public  highways  and 
encroachments  thereon. 

Hereafter  all  public  highways  for  which  the 
right  of  way  has  been  purchased,  sixty-six 
feet  wide,  shall  remain  the  same  width,  and 
no  encroachments  by  fences,  buildings,  tele- 
phone poles  or  otherwise,  which  have  been 
made  since -the  purchase,  and  no  encroach- 
ments hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  give  the 
person,  tirm  or  corporation  so  encroaching, 
any  title  or  right  to  the  land  by  reason  of 
such  croachrnent. 

It  is  permitted,  however,  to  set  poles  along 
the  line  of  any  public  highway  within  twenty- 
live  feet  of  the  center  of  the  highway  on 
either  side,  provided  that  the  same  shall  not 
be  M|  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  center  of  the 
highway,  and  provided  further  that  the  town- 
ship board  consent  thereto. 

By  the  provision  of  Section  ?,  in  said  act. 
Ihe  township  highway  commission  shall  order 
tin  removal  of  any  such  encroachments  or 
poles,  and  if  the  same  be  not  removed  within 
thirty  days  after  written  demand,  the  right 
is  given  the  highway  commissioner  to  remove 
such  encroachments  himself,  and  charge  the 


expense   so   incurred    to    the   violators    of   said 
act. 

Many  nice  questions  of  law  involving  tne 
title  to  real  property  by  adverse  possession 
may  arise  in  the  attempt  to  rid  the  public 
domain  of  these  unlawful  encroachments  by 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  through- 
out the  state.  These  questions,  however, 
should  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  courts, 
where  they  properly  belong.  Highway  com- 
missioners  generally  will  doubtless  execute  tin- 
law  as  they  find  it. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

"Do  you  want  the  convicts  to  work  for 
you  or  for  favored  contractors?"  That  is 
the  question  Highway  Commissioner  H.  S. 
Earle  has  put  up  to  the  grangers  of  the  state 
of  Michigan,  in  his  effort  to  get  "yes"  or  "no" 
on  the  trap  rock  proposition. 

The  question  heads  a  petition  blank  which 
also  sets  forth  the  alleged  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  having  a  prison  built  in  the  upper 
peninsula  in  the  trap  rock  districts,  the  con- 
victs of  which  would  break  up  stone  for  good 
roads. 

A  personal  letter  has  also  been  issued  by 
Mr.  I'.arle  to  lecturers  of  the  different  granges 
throughout  the  state  and  to  grange  workers. 

The  Business  Men's  Association  of  Fremont 
has  launched  plans  for  improving  the  high- 
ways into  Fremont.  Fremont's  cross-county 
neighbor,  Newaygo,  says  she  stands  ready  to 
meet  her  half  way  with  the  new  gravel  road. 

The  Menominee  county  council  has  decided 
to  offer  the  big  steam  roller  owned  by  the 
city  to  outside  parties  for  $2,000.  The  city 
paid  $3,500  for  it,  but  the  roller  is  so  heavy 
that  it  crushes  the  sewer  piping. 


The  Alger  county  road  survey  has  been 
completed  to  Chatham,  and  will  be  extended 
to  Eben,  some  four  miles  further  on,  and 
to  the  Marquette  county  road.  In  the  survey 
just  completed  there  is  no  grade  greater  than 
six  per  cent. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Cadillac  has 
recommended  that  the  city  purchase  a  stone 
crusher  from  the  'Port  Huron  Engine  & 
Thresher  Works.  The  machine  will  be  in 
operation  by  the  time  the  streets  can  be 
worked  in  the.  spring,  and  Cadillac  officials 
will  be  in  a  position  to  do  some  effective  work 
on  some  of  its  streets.  With  stone  for  crush- 
ing, a  machine  to  do  the  work  and  a  roller  to 
jut  on  the  finishing  touches,  Cadillac  should 
nave  some  excellent  roads  before  another  win- 
:er.  Five  machines  were  in  competition. 


Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
reforestation  on  the  largest  scale  yet  attempted 
in  this  country  by  any  corporation  or  private 
owner.  It  is  figured  that  in  twenty-five  years 
the  company  will  have  its  money  back  with 
4  per  cent  interest,  and  in  fifty  years  it  will 
have  ;ts  investment  more  than  quadrupled. 

The  success  of  this  company  makes  the 
Northwestern  attempt  a  certainty  from  the 
start  and  will  give  to  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  the  reputation  of  having  the  two 
largest  forest  reserves  maintained  on  the  con- 
tinent by  private  or  corporate  enterprise.  Its. 
meaning  to  the  peninsula  can  be  understood 
from  the  fact  that  the  Northwestern  alone 
owns  more  land  in  Delta,  Marquette,  Alger 
and  Schoolcraft  counties  than  is  now  under 
cultivation  in  the  entire  upper  peninsula.  Leo 
M.  eGismar,  superintendent  of  the  upper  penin- 
sula agricultural  experiment  station,  Chatham, 
Alger  county,  figures  the  farm  area  of  the 
peninsula  at  235,247  acres,  or  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  area,  while  the  acreage  under  culti- 
vation in  the  lower  peninsula  is  36  per  cent 
of  the  total  area. 

The  maintenance  of  these  two  great  forest 
reserves  in  the  upper  peninsula  means  a  steady 
industry  for  future  years,  as  the  companies 
will  conserve  the  native  forest  wealth  and  add 
to  it  by  constant  tree  planting,  putting  a  stop 
to  the  ravages  of  forest  fires,  which  leave  the 
land  a  barren  waste  and  giving  an  example 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  in  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  immense  pine  bar- 
rens of  the  lower  peninsula. 

Other  railroad  companies  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  growth  of  tie  timber,  notably 
the  Illinois  Central,  which  has  planted  catalpas 
along  its  right-of-way  from  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans;  but  the  Northwestern  is  the  first  to 
see  the  value  of  its  remaining  timber  holdings 
and  to  withdraw  them  from  the  market  as 
a  constant  source  of  timber  supply  for  future 
years. 


GROW  TIMBER  FOR  TIES. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
3any  has  withdrawn  all  of  its  timber  lands  in 
Wisconsin  and  Northern  Michigan,  and  will 
use  them  for  the  growth  of  tie  and  bridge  tim- 
ber for  its  7,500  miles  of  track,  following  the 
example  of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company, 
which  is  systematically  reforesting  its  more 
than  1,000,000  acres  in  the  upper  peninsula. 

The      Chicago     &     Northwestern     Company 

owns  upwards  of  250,000  acres  of  land  in  the 

jpper  peninsula  of  Michigan  and   150,000  acres 

more  in  Northern  Wisconsin.     Not  an  acre  of 

his  land  will  be  sold  now  at  any  price.     The 

cutting   of   the    matured    timber   on    the    lands 

vill    be    done    scientifically.      The    brush    and 

refuse    will    be    cleared    away    and    trees    will 

hen    be    planted    which    will    make    good    tie 

imber,  the  planting  being  done  on  a  plan  ap- 

>roved  by  Gifford   Pichot,  head  of  the  United 

States   forestry  department.     Cedar,   hemlock. 

amarack,  oak,  maple  and  elm  will  be  cut  for 

ies,   all   being   treated   with   the   creosote   pre- 

;ervative  process  at  the  company's  great  plant 

at   Escanaba. 

In   the   very  near  future  the   company   fore- 

ees   that   there   will   be   such   a  great  demand 

'or  ties  that  it  must  grow  timber  in  order  to 

supply    its    own    needs.      The    Cleveland    Cliffs 


FOUR   MILES    OF   GOOD   ROADS. 

If  plans  carry,  the  township  of  Bloomfield, 
Oakland  county,  will  have  four  miles  of  gravel 
road  built  partially  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
Bids  have  been  asked  by  the  township  high 
way  commissioner,  George  H.  Fowler,  for  the 
construction  of  a  mile  of  gravel  road  on  the 
Franklin  road  from  the  Pontiac  city  limits 
south,  and  a  mile  of  road  west  from  Birm- 
ngham  village  limits.  The  bids  will  be  opened 
February  1,  1908,  and  the  contract  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

Senator  Thad  D.  Seeley  agitated  a  movement 
in  Bloomfield  two  years  ago  whereby  the 
township  of  Bloomfield  received  an  appropria- 
tion under  the  new  highway  act  of  $500  for 
two  miles  of  gravel  road,  providing  the  town- 
ship and  farmers  built  a  like  distance.  The 
proposition  was  not  adopted  at'  the  time,  bur 
recently  the  township  has  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  do  its  part,  and  Senator  Seeley  got 
the  appropriation  renewed. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  township  to  donate  about 
$200,  and  the  farmers  residing  along  the  road 
will  have  to  either  subscribe  to  a  popular 
subscription  or  get  out  with  their  teams  anj 
work  it  out  on  the  road.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  gravel  road,  as  laid  out  by  the  state  high- 
way commissioner,  will  cost  about  $500  a 
mile.  The  road  will  be  nine  feet  wide  and 
eight  inches  deep. 

Farmington  was  the  first  township  in  Oak- 
land county  to  get  any  qf  the  state  appropri- 
ation for  good  roads.  Two  miles  of  gravel 
road  were  built  in  Farmington,  and  it  is  giv- 
ing good  satisfaction. 


A  trade  has  been  closed  between  Bay  City 
parties  and  U.  M.  Guilford,  of  West  Branch, 
whereby  the  former  purchased  Guilford's  ex- 
tensive lumbering  operations,  including  a 
large  tract  of  timber,  a  partially  completed 
mill,  camps,  equippage,  etc.,  located  just  south 
of  Mio  in  Oscoda  county.  There  is  some 
15,000,000  feet  or  more  of  timber,  enough  to 
stock  the  small  mill  five  years. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  systenv 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R. 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Bo.ird  of  Directors — Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw ;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


APPALACHIAN-WHITE 

MOUNTAIN  RESERVE 


On  January  30  a  hearing  on  the  Appalachian- 
White  Mountain  bill  was  had  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington.  The  occasion  was 
a  notable  one.  There  were  present  about  two 
hundred  business  men,  representing  twenty 
states,  and  hundreds  of  business  and  other 
organizations.  At  the  head  of  the  delegation 
were  Governors  Smith,  of  Georgia,  and  Floyd, 
of  \ew  Hampshire.  All  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented was  on  the  high  plane  of  .expert  testi- 
mony. The  need  for  national  forests  in  the 
two  regions  for  the  preservation  of  timber  sup- 
ply, the  protection  of  water  powers,  and  the 
maintenance  of  navigation  was  ably  presented 
by  the  men  most  competent  to  speak  on  each 
phase  of  the  question.  By  the  public  declara- 
tion of  the  chairman,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott. 
the  committee  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
imoortance  of  '.he  measure. 

Governor  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  the 
presentation,  said:  "Preservation  of  these  for- 
ests is  absolutely  essential  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  states  reaching  from  Maine  to 
Alabama.  The  problem  cannot  be  handled  by 
the  states  nor  by  individuals,  because  a  forest 
is  commonly  in  one  state,  and  the  rivers  and 
harbors  affected  by  it  in  other  states.  The 
forest  supplies  the  natural  reservoir  for  tin- 
water  that  gives  navigation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  river;  but  this  forest  is  not  in 
Georgia  nor  South  Carolina,  but  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Xorth  Carolina."  The  governor  de- 
clared that,  though  himself  a  strict  construc- 
tionist,  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress, 
in  such  a  case,  was  to  him  clear. 

Reserve   Generally  Approved. 

Governor  Smith  presented  a  collection  of 
resolutions  favoring  the  Appalachian  bill  from 
more  than  sixty-six  bodies,  organized  and  un- 
organized, extending  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia  and  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 

A  resolution  was  presented  from  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  instructing  the  represen- 
tatives from  that  state  to  support  the  Appala- 
chian forest  bill. 

Congressman  Ramsdell,  president  of  the  Riv- 
er?, and  Harbor  Congress,  attended  the  hearing. 
He  said  he  agreed  with  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor— no  forests,  no  rivers. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  United  States  Forester, 
stated  that  the  country  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
timber  famine,  that  the  timber  supply  will  last 
barely  thirty  years,  that  the  hardwood  supply 
is  much  nearer  exhaustion  than  the  soft  wood 
supply,  and  our  only  source  of  hardwood  now 
is  the  Appalachian  region. 

On  deforestation  and  floods  he  said:  "I 
have  stood  with  one  foot  on  each  side  of  a  little 
lirook  and  washed  my  hands  and  face  in  it.  in 
the  summer  time,  when  the  water  was  low: 
and  this  same  brook,  which  had  its  head  in  the 
steep  slopes  on  wlr.ch  the  forest  had  been  de- 
stroyed, had,  during  floods,  carried  and  piled 
up  hemlock  lugs  three  feet  through  and  twenn 
feet  long  in  windrows  and  had  moved  bowlders 
of  many  tons  ;.n  weight.  This  was  simpl.y 
because  of  the  deforestation  of  this  steep 
watershed  with  a  uniform  grading." 

Mr.  Pint-hot  staled  thai  our  National  forests 
are  self-supporting,  and  will,  as  in  Germany. 
yield  a  revenue.  The  Appalachian  forests. 
which  he  b:is  personally  known  for  seventeen 


J.  FRED  BAKER. 

Professor  of   Forestry,   Michigan   Agricultural 

College,  New  Secretary  of  Michigan 

Forestry  Association. 


years,    will    be    a    valuable   investment    for    the 
government. 

Philip  W.  Ayres,  forester  of  the  Society  for 
Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  said 
the  White  Mountains  produce  spruce  puH 
which  is  limited  in  the  area  of  its  growth. 
Stopping  the  supply  of  this  would  be  fell 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  is  dan- 
ger of 'this  stoppage  because  of  the  destructive 
methods  of  cutting.  The  operators  cut  not 
only  the  trees  they  want,  but  frequently  all  tin- 
others,  that  logs  may  be  more  easily  removi-d. 
Thus  the  mountain  sides  are  denuded.  If  some 
trees  are  left,  they  are  usually  wind  thrown. 
Fire  follows,  destroying  the  young  growth 
and  even  the  soil  itself.  This  puts  back  the 
growth  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
years.  In  many  eases,  where  the  soil  erodes 
away,  it  will  be  impossible  lo  get  another 
forest  until  another  ice  age  shall  come  and 
establish  the  beginnings  of  a  new  fertility. 

George  F.  Swain,  professor  of  civil  engim-i  r 
ing  in   the   Masachusetts   Institute   of  Technol- 
ogy,  member  of  the  Boston   Transit   Comnr's 
sion,  and  official  representative  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,    said: 

Situation  in   New   England. 

"The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  been 
very  conservative  and  has  never  In-fore  me- 
morialized Congress  in  any  way.  The  engi- 
neers are  very  apprehensive  with  referr:u-i-  to 
the  timber  supply.  They  have  been  tryiiv 
to  find  a  substitute,  and  concrete  has  come 
into  very  wide  use,  but  the  question  of  timber 
is  still  an  exceedingly  important  one  to  eng: 
neers.  We  want  these  forests  f  >r  the  sake  of 
(he  timber  supply  and  for  the  regulation  of  the 
rivers. 

"The  importance  of  water  power  lo  \i-w 
England  need  hardly  l>e  emphasized.  New 
F.ngland  has  few  natural  resources;  it  has  no 


mines  of  precious  metals,  no  copper,  roal.  <>r 
agriculture,  but  it  has  its  forests.  stn,,ins  and 
manufactures.  The  manufactures  of  Xew  Eng- 
land and  all  the  large  towns  grew  up  because 
of  the  water  powers.  Along  the  streams 
draining  the  area  of  the  proposed  national 
forest  in  the  White  Mountains  it  is  .-stimated 
that  250,000  horse-power  are  developed,  and 
there  is  perhaps  an  equal  amount  undeveloped, 
ti  our  streams  become  irregular,  steam  power 
must  be  used,  more  and  more,  lo  supplement 
the  water  power,  and  every  day  the  steam 
power  is  an  added  expense  to  the  mills." 

Electrical  Engineers  in   Line. 

A.  M.  Schoen,  of  Ashcvilic.  X.  C.,  said  that 
be  represented  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  an  01  ganixaiion  with  .Vooo 
members.  Electrical  engineers  were  formerly 
skeptical  about  the  influence  of  forests  upon 
stream  flow  and  water  power.  They  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  investigate  this;  the  investi- 
gation has  been  in  progress  three  or  four 
years.  The  result  is  that  the  Institute  has 
recently  passed  the  resolutions  which  were 
presented  at  this  hearing,  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  forests  that  the  stream 
value  might  be  maintained. 

Electrical  transmission  has  given  an  eitor- 
mous  value  to  water  power.  Railroads  were 
originally  built  on  ridges  away  from  streams. 
Mills  on  streams  were  handicapped  by  their 
remoteness  from  railroads.  Xow  electrical 
transmission  enables  the  mill  owner  to  locate 
his  mill  by  the  railroad  and  to  draw  his  power 
from  the  plant  by  the  river.  This  fact  has 
enormously  enhanced  the  value  of  the  water 
power. 

To  replace  with  steam  the  water  power 
already  developed  in  the  South  would  increase 
operating  expenses  from  three  million  dollars 
to  ten  million  dollars  per  year.  To  substitute 
steam  tor  water  powers  still  undeveloped 
would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  from  sixteen  mil- 
lion dollars  to  forty-eight  million  dollars. 

W.  S.  Lee,  Jr..  of  Charlotte.  X.  C..  also  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, spoke  of  the  work  of  his  company,  lie 
said : 

"We  are  furnishing  power  to  twenty-six 
towns,  seventy-eight  cotton  mills  and  various 
small  manufacturing  enterprises.  Our  work- 
has  been  going  on  only  six  years.  In  that  time 
we  have  had  to  make  our  plants  heavier — that 
is,  sections  of  dams  larger.  i:i  order  to  take 
rare  of  the  enormous  floods  year  after  year. 
These  floods  are  gradually  growing,  but  are 
followed  by  low  water.  In  couscqenuce.  we 
are  offering  three  classes  of  power:  The  first. 
call'iiir  for  twelve  months  in  the  year;  tin- 
second  for  eight  or  ten  months  only,  the  third 
for  a  still  shorter  period.  We  sell  for  con- 
tinuous delivery  not  more  than  sixty  per  cent 
of  what  we  ought  to  have  for  sale.  To  main- 
tain a  regular  supply,  we  are  now  designing 
a  two-million-dollar  steam  plant.  \Vc  will 
have  to  charge  more  for  this  more  costly 
source  of  power,  and  the  advantage  of  chea]: 
power  for  our  customers  will,  in  part,  dis- 
appear." 

Flood   Damage   Is  Great. 

E.  J.  \Vatsou,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Commerce  and  Immigration  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  said  : 

"My  state  is  typical  of  the  damage  by  de- 
forestation. It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
South  Carolina  to  protect  herself.  Fourteen 
and  five  hundred  square  miles  of  the 
drainage  area  feeding  all  the  rivers  that  flow 
across  the  slate  of  South  Carolina,  and  having 
on  thei;-  banks  the  seat  of  manufacturing  in 
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the  South  known  as  the  Piedmont  section,  arc 
beyond  the  borders  of  our  state.  There  are 
$103,000,000  invested  in  cotton  mill  plants,  and 
$18,000,000  of  these  are  subject  to  injury  by 
floods.  Agriculture  in  the  Piedmont  is  also 
seriously  affected  by  the  washing  of  gullies. 
and  the  lowlands  are  ruined  by  the  silt  that 
comes  down  from  the  mountain  area.  The 
damage  to  agriculture  is  $3,000,000  annually 
oil  account  of  the  overflowing  and  rendering 
absolutely  useless  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
state.  If  the  Government  can  make  the  arid 
lands  valuable,  it  certainly  can  prevent  valu- 
able lands  from  beconrng  arid.  In  a  single 
Hood  loss  in  l!)0:i.  nearly  $4. 01, 0.0(10  went  by 
the  board.  Such  Hoods  were  not  known  before 
the  deforestation  or'  the  mountains.  In  one 
year  $:i.(!()0,()OO  worth  of  valuable  lands  were 
destroyed  within  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
below  Columbia." 

M.  O.  Leighton,  Chief  Hydrographer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  declared  that 
the  two  great  floods  on  the  Ohio  river  last 
spring  cost  at  least  $100,000,000,  not  allowing 
for  depreciation  of  property  constantly  subject 
to  flood  hazard.  In  reply  to  a  question,  he- 
said:  "The  flood  in  the  Ohio  was  due,  in  lar-je 
part,  to  the  denudation  of  the  forests." 

TREE  PRESERVATION. 

The  movement  tending  toward  the  saving  of 
the  torests  and  the  preservation  of  trees,  which 
i-  becoming  general  throughout  the  country, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  which  numerous 
conferences  will  be  held  during  the  current 
year,  >s  one  which  is  deserving  of  great  com- 
mendation and  general  co-operation.  The 
desirability  of  avoiding'  as  much  as  possible 
the  needless  destruction  of  trees  has  impressed 
itself  upon  the  managers  of  large  corporate 
interests  and  many  of  the  big  concerns  owning 
large' wooded  tracts  are  adopting  systematic 
methods  of  caring  for  the  trees,  and  by  estab- 
lishment of  forest  reserves  are  p  roviding  for 
the  encouragement  of  arboriculture. 

[n  the  copper  country  of  Michigan  an  im- 
portant innovation  has  been  made  along  these 
lines  by  at  least  two  of  the  mining  companies. 
In  the  laying  out  of  town  sites,  the  Ojibway 
and  the  Kcwccnaw  Mining  Companies  have 
adopted  a  system  by  which  the  trees  will  not 
be  cut  down  indiscrinrnalely.  as  ha.-  frequently 
been  done  hereto!"  ire.  but  as  the  streets  are 
cleared  and  opened  up.  a  fringe  of  trees  will 
be  left  bordering  them,  and  when  lots  are 
being  prepared  for  the  erection  of  houses  onh 
such  trees  will  be  removed  as  is  necessary,  all 
the  others  being  left  standing.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  the  practice  at  many  locations  in 
laying  out  towns'tes  to  cut  down  at  once  all 
the  timber  within  the  limit  of  the  proposed 
town,  with  the  result  that  some  locations  are 
now  practically  de-titnte  of  trees. 

This  detracts  greatly  from  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  those  places  and  the  step- 
taken  by  the  companies  meiit'oncd.  and  also 
to  some  extent  by  the  King  Philip  and  \Yinona 
companies,  will  contribute  much  toward  mak- 
ing those  locations  desirable  for  residences  by 
adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  surround- 
ings. 


A    FLOOD    PREVENTIVE. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  that  floods  cost  the  American 
people  Sion.cco.cco  a  year  in  loss  of  property, 
while  the  mere  menace  of  these  floods  pre- 
vents the  development  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  otherwise  valuable  property  and  limits 
the  usefulness  of  a  far  greater  area.  Great 
a-  is  the  annual  destruction  of  property,  greater 
still  is  the  loss  by  the  waste  of  the  water 
itself.  A  con-ervative  estimate  places  the 
'.vater  loss  at  live  times  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty loss.  If  the  Hood  water  of  the  United 
States  could  be  stored  for  future  use.  't  would 
be  worth  $.">(M).  11(10. 000  a  year  to  us.  Therefore 
•'*  is  safe  to  say  that,  directly  and  indirectly, 
floods  cost  the  American  people  a  total  of 
;:  ioo.oiio.ooo  a  year. 

To  prevent  or  minimixe  this  great  loss  th- 
engineers  of  the  water  resources  branch  of 


the  Geological  Survey  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years  making  systematic  studies  of  flood 
conditions  on  many  streams  throughout  the 
country,  and  several  of  their  reports  have  been 
published.  Attention  is  now  clraWn  to  Water 
Supply  Papers  Xos.  ss,  >.>:>,  !i(i,  147  and  Hi::. 
Renewed  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  by 
the  great  flood  in  the  Ohio  river  basin  in 
March,  11107,  which  was  one  of  the  two  greatest 
in  a  hundred  years,  the  other  having  occurred 
in  1884. 

The  ideal  remedy  for  floods,  according  to 
the  engineers  of  the  survey,  is  the  keeping 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  a  porous  condition, 
so  that  the  water  will  be  absorbed  and  held 
as  by  a  sponge,  and  allowed  to  pass  slowly 
into  the  streams.  Vegetation  is  the  great 
agent  that  produces  porosity  of  soil,  and  the 
most  effective  form  it  vegetation  for  the  re- 
tardation of  surface  flow  is  forest  cover.  For- 
estation,  therefore,  is  the  prime  requisite  for 
the  nrcvcntion  of  the  needless  waste  caused  by 
floods. 


THE    TREE    BUTCHERS. 

lion.  \Y.  H.  Mershon,  of  Saginaw,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  his  fellow_  members  of  t.he 
board  of  park  and  cemetery  commissioners 
and  to  the  mayor  of  Saginaw,  in  which  he 
refers  to  many  complaints  made  to  him  by 
people  who  do  not  like  to  see  trees  cut  down 
from  in  front  of  their  homes,  hut  who  appear 
to  'be  helpless  in  the  matter.  One  complain! 
was  made  to  him  by  a  resident  of  South  \Yea- 
dock  avenue — that  two  trees  were  cut  down 
in  front  of  her  home  by  men,  who  gave  as 
their  reason  for  doing  the  job  that  they  had 
been  given  the  wood  in  them.  Mr.  Mershon 
comments  upon  the  unquestioned  distress 
caused  those  who  see  their  trees  butchered 
in  this  manner,  trees  they  have  grown  up 
with  and  learned  to  love. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  pointed  out  the 
park  board  is  powerless,  the  common  council 
having  refused  to  enact  the  parkway  ordinance 
giving  the  board  control  of  just  such  situa- 
tions. This  appears  all  the  more  inexplicable 
to  the  writer  of  the  letter,  as  the  board  is 
quite  willing  to  do  all  the  work  without  mak- 
ing charge  for  its  services  or  time,  and  to 
see.  that  street  shade  trees  are  systematically 
trimmed  and  pruned,  without  damage  to  them, 
and  without  having  it  occur  as  at  present, 
that  men  from  the  city  and  from  different 
lighting  or  other  concerns  come  along  and 
perform  butchery,  sometimes  cutting  the  very 
hearts  out  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  Mershon  deprecates  present  condition- 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  "street.- 
are  just  as  much  a  part  >>f  the  beautifying 
scheme  for  the  city  of  Saginaw  as  its  park-;, 
and  that  tra-ned.  systematic  and  intelligent 
supervision  is  far  belter  than  the  present 
method." 


to  be  ordered  from  France,  as  they  can  be 
procured  more  cheaply  there.  The  trees  will 
be  sold  to  the  children  at  one  cent  each. 

When  the  trees  arrive  it  is  proposed  to 
keep  them  at  a  central  location,  where  they 
will  be  properly  cared  tor  until  time  to  place 
them  at  the  various  schools  for  distribution 
on  Arbor  day.  Prior  to  the  day  it  is  proposed 
to  distribute  to  the  children  a  folio  of  instruc- 
tions regarding  tree  planting  and  care,  with 
instructions  for  the  particular  kind  of  tree 
given,  and  the  folio  will  also  tell  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  Arbor  day.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
the  pupils  take  the  trees  home  and  plant  them, 
although  if  a  demonstration  is  deemed  advis- 
able a  tree  may  be  planted  on  the  school 
grounds  to  show  the  pupils  how  to  proceed. 
In  case  trees  are  left  over  because  children 
have  no  place  to  plant  them,  such  trees  may 
be  sold  to  others.  It  is  also  proposed  to  nave 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  speak  at  the 
schools  on  Arbor  day. 

Mr.  Garfield  says  that  if  this  movement  is 
successful  it  will  probably  be  carried  out  each 
year,  the  children  being  provided  with  shrubs 
or  plants  I  lie  next  vear  instead  of  trees. 


WHERE     THE     FORESTRY     QUESTION 
COMES    HOME. 

At  a  rough  estimate,  considerably  over  half 
of  the  workingmen  of  Muskegon  today  are 
employed  in  industries  in  which  a  very  large 
share  of  the  raw  material  that  enters  into 
their  products  is  lumber.  Year  by  year  these 
factories  have  to  go  farther  and  farther  from 
home  to  secure  the  supplies  of  material  which 
keep  their  wheels  turning.  The  inevitable 
tendency  is  for  the  factory  to  follow  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  material.  Hitherto  the  coal  fields 
of  the  east  have  been  a  counterbalancing  item 
in  the  problem,  but  now  the  river  and  moun- 
tain streams  of  the  west  are  being  harnessed 
to  the  factory  wheels,  and  coal  is  no  longer 
the  autocrat  that  it  was. 

Within  a  few  years,  and  only  a  very  few 
at  that,  the  supplies  of  timber  in  the  easter"n 
part  of  the  nation,  now  so  sadly  depleted,  will 
be  entirely  exhausted.  If  no  new  supplies  are 
found  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  have 
been  so  recklessly  thrown  away,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  industries  which  depend  on 
them?  Manufacturing  has  been  gradually  fill- 
ing the  void  that  was  left  in  Michigan  when 
the  lumbering  industry  began  to  wane.  It 
may  be  that  in  turn,  if  the  factories  were  to 
be  lost,  something  else  would  be  brought  in 
to  till  their  place,  but  the  state  can  ill  afford 
to  go  through  another  period  of  depression 
such  as  followed  the  passing  of  the  sawmill. 
—  Muskegon  Chronicle. 


PREPARING     FOR     ARBOR     DAY. 

Ten  thousand  young  elm  trees  from  France, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  the  prospect  for 
\rlior  day  this  year.  Providing  the  elm  trees 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  sub-committee 
of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  which  has  charge  of 
the  Arbor  day  campaign,  and  which  organiza- 
tion is  allied  with  the  sub-committee  on  a 
more  beautiful  city,  of  which  Charles  W.  Gar- 
lield  is  chairman,  and  which  is  one  of  tin 
divisions  of  the  big  municipal  affairs  com- 
mittee. The  Rev.  R.  II.  Hartley,  J.  P.  Mu;i 
son  and  I'".  V.  Goble  are  the  member-  oi 
the  Arbor  day  committee,  and  working  with 
them  are  Chairman  Garfield  and  John  B.  Mai- 
tin,  chairman  of  the  municipal  affairs  com- 
mittee. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  men,  the  school  men  expressed  them 
-  Ives  willing  to  aid  in  any  reasonable  ar- 
rangement to  distribute  trees  lo  the  children 
for  Arbor  day.  and  the  Board  of  Trade  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  order  10,000  young  elms, 
between  four  and  live  feet  high,  the  trees 


A    VALUABLE     RECORD. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Commission  has  is- 
sued a  brochure  containing  the  addresses, 
papers  and  discussion  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Forestry  Association,  held  in 
Saginaw  in  November  last. 

This  meeting  brought  together  the  forestry 
commissions  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois,  with  Canadian  representatives 
fr  mi  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  gatherings  upon 
practical  forestry  matters  ever  gotten  together. 

With  practically  all  of  the  states  and  prov- 
inces mentioned  the  forestry  problems  are 
similar,,  and  in  the  discussions  and  the  presen- 
tations of  v;ews  plans  were  mapped  out  which 
\vill  result  in  a  uniformity  of  work  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  depleted  forests  and  the 
reclamation  of  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
are  now  denuded  and  barren. 

President  Charles  W.  Garlield.  of  the  Michi- 
gan Forestry  Commission,  desired  that  the 
pr  ireedings  should  be  published  in  such  form 
that  they  would  be  of  permanent  value,  and, 
consulting  with  the  state  printer,  a  booklet 
was  produced  which  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  ordinary  product  of  the  public 

printers. 
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MICHIGAN'S    NEW    HIGHWAY    ACT. 

The  new  highway  act  recently  enacted  into 
the  law  of  the  state  has  some  new  features 
which  will  prove  interesting  on  examination. 
This  law  is  known  as  Act  No.  108,  of  the 
Public  Acts  of  1907,  and  is  the  result  of  some 
twelve  years  of  constant  agitation  in  accom- 
plishment. 

By  its  provisions  the  ancient  makeshift  for 
evading  the  payment  of  highway  taxes  by  a 
contribution  of  alleged  labor  thereon,  usually 
performed  on  the  thirty-second  day  of  the 
month,  has  been  expunged  utterly  from  the 
statutes,  and  hereafter  professional  tax  dodgers 
will  be  compelled  to  disgorge  in  coin  of  the 
realm  their  just  proportion  of  taxes  for  the 
support  of  public  thoroughfares. 

The  tax  thus  collected  in  money  will  be 
divided  into  two  funds,  to  be  known  as  the 
highway  improvement  fund  and  a  road  repair 
fund.  The  former  is.  to  be  assessed  on  all 
property  of  the  township,  and  the  latter  is 
to  become  a  burden  upon  all  the  assessable 
property  'within  the  township,  outside  of  the 
limits  of  incorporated  villages. 

The  next  most  important  feature  is  the  man- 
datory requirement  that,  before  beginning  any 
permanent  improvement  upon  any  highway  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  a  survey  of  the  high- 
way shall  be  made  by  a  competent  surveyor, 
and  a  profile  of  such  survey,  showing  the 
grade  lines  of  the  centers  of  the  highway  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  ditches,  and  indicating 
thereon  a  grade  line  showing  the  cuts  and  fills 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  surveyor,  should 
be  made  in  order  to  establish  a  good  grade, 
shall  be  made  and  placed  on  file  with  the 
township  clerk.  The  attorney  general's  de- 
partment has  recently  held  that  no  part  of 
this  improvement  fund  can  be  expended  le- 
gally upon  any  highway  before  this  survey 
and  profile  has  been  made  and  filed  with  the 
township  clerk. 

This  will  absolutely  prevent  one  highway 
commissioner  from  undoing  the  work  of  his 
predecessors,  or  from  making  undesirable 
grades,  and  insure  hereafter,  in  Michigan,  the 
building  and  improvement  of  roads  intelli- 
gently and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
a  competent  engineer.  This  feature  of  the 
law  will  eventually  bring  the  township  high- 
ways to  a  high  grade  of  perfection  and  an- 
nually save  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

While  dirt  is  about  the  cheapest  commodity 
of  any  township,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 


pensive things  to  handle,  and  the  highway 
commissioner  who  can  work  to  profile  will 
annually  save  his  township  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

This  law  also  brings  the  whole  township 
into  one  district,  creates  but  one  overseer,  and 
repeals  the  road  machinery  law  so  far  as  road 
districts  are  concerned,  permitting  road  ma- 
chinery hereafter  to  be  purchased  only  by  the 
township  board. 

The  state  -highway  commissioner,  Horatio 
5.  Earle,  has  worked  hard  and  long  for  the 
final  enactment  of  this  measure,  and  has  done 
a  great  service  to  the  state  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  best  highway  law  the  state 
of  Michigan  has  ever  had. 

Now  comes  an  opportune  time  for  the  people 
who  annually  pay  the  township  taxes  to  rise 
up  at  the  approaching  spring  election  and  de- 
feat all  professional  office  holding  barnacles, 
and  especially  to  force  that  type  of  township 
officer  who  imagines  himself  greater  than  the 
law  of  the  state  into  an  effective  but  con- 
tinued retirement.  This  type  of  officeholder 
is  getting  generally  well  identified  in  every 
community.  He  is  one  and  the  same  with 
the  class  who  opposed  rural  telephones,  rural 
free  delivery,  interurbans,  and  each  and  every 
improvement  that  would  increase  generally  the* 
value  of  farm  property.  He  is  the  sort  of 
curbstofie  legal  luminary  who,  when  a  needed 
public  improvement  is  asked  by  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  people,  wants  to  know  if  the  law 
providing  for  the  improvement  is  "constitu- 
tional." The  opportunity  is  now  ripe  to  retire 
him  by  putting  up  live,  intelligent  and  up-to- 
date  opponents.  Force  him  to  promise  to 
give  needed  improvements,  or  defeat  him  at 
the  polls. 


THE     LAND     COMMISSIONER      NEEDS 
CURBING. 

The  commission  of  inquiry  as  to  state  tax 
lands  and  forestry,  which  was  created  by  the 
Michigan  legislature  at  its  last  session,  is 
making  excellent  progress.  In  making  in- 
quiry into  present  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  state  tax  lands  it  has  discovered  some  sur- 
prising conditions.  The  state  holds  545,000 
acres  of  tax  lands  in  the  auditor  general's 
office,  title  to  which  has  been  forfeited  by  the 
former  owners,  but  which  have  not  yet  been 
deeded  to  the  state,  and  567,000  acres  of  tax 
homestead  land  in  the  land  department,  title 
to  which  rests  in  the  state.  Both  classes 
of  land  are  subject  to  sale,  and  the  latter  to 
homestead  entry.  The  investigations  thus  far 
made  show  that  with  annual  sales  of  200,000 
to  250,000  acres  the  state -has  been  receiving 
on  an  average  of  but  $1.08  an  acre,  and  if 
the  homestead  entries  are  included  the  aver- 
age is  about  81  cents  an  acre.  The  land  in 
many  instances  is  taken,  for  the  timber  to  be 
found  on  it,  and  it  is  usually  abandoned  as 
soon  as  stripped.  A  few  repetitions  of  this 
process  leaves  the  land  absolutely  worthless. 

In  other  states  the  policy  is  to  hold  the 
tax  lands  as  forest  reserves  and  to  protect 
them  from  fires.  In  this  manner  their  value 
is  conserved,  and  in  time  they  become  an 
important  asset;  each  year  of  greater  value. 
If  this  policy  were  adopted  in  Michigan  the 
greatest  average  of  state  land  in  any  one 
county  would  lie"  1-7  per  cent  of  the  total  aver- 


age; in  but  two  counties  would  the  state  land 
equal  20  per  cent  of  the  total  average,  while 
in  twenty  lower  peninsula  and  ten  upper  pe- 
ninsula counties  it  would  not  exceed  2  per 
cent.  The  54,000  acres  of  forest  reserve  held 
by  the  state  in  Ro.scomrnon  county  represents 
but  16  per  cent  of  the  total  average  of  that 
county. 

The    commission   will   be   ready   to   make   an 

j  exhaustive   report    to   the   next   session   of   the 

legislature,    which    convenes    next    year,    and 

undoubtedly     its     recommendations      will     be 

enacted  into  law  at  that  session. 

The  commission  has  given  notice  that  any 
person  interested  will  be  heard  by  it  at  a 
time  and  place  convenient  to  such  person, 
at  which  hearing  he  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  or  make  such  statements 
of  fact  or  arguments  as  he  may  desire  touch- 
ing the  question,  What  is  the  best  use  to  which 
the  state  can  put  the  state  tax  lands?  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  commission  to  give  ^very- 
body  interested  full  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  hearings  will  be  at  any  time  and  place 
desired. 

The  commission  has  adopted  resolutions 
which  recite  the  fact  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  intent  of  the  190T  legislature,  which  cre- 
ated it,  to  have  the  state  tax  lands  remain 
in  the  possession  of  the  state  pending  action 
on  the  report  of  the  commission  by  the  1909 
legislature,  and  says: 

"It  is  evident  from  official  reports  and  official 
figures  that  the  activity  displayed  in  the  state 
land  office  in  the  matter  of  disposing  of  tax 
homestead  lands  has  in  no  measure  been 
abated  by  the  evidence  of  legislative  intent 
aforesaid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  large 
areas  of  state  tax  lands  are  being  pushed  upon 
the  market  and  rapidly  disposed  of  for  sums 
that  are  seemingly  inadequate  under  any  view, 
and  absurdly  inadequate  if  the  thought  back 
of  the  act  of  1907  has  any  basis  of  fact  to 
rest  upon. 

"If  the  legislature  of  1909  shall  hold  the 
opinion  manifested  by  the  legislature  of  1907, 
that  a  change  in  the  state's  land  system  is 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  whereby 
the  policy  of  the  state  as  to  its  tax  lands 
shall  cease  to  be  a  policy  of  sale,  and  be- 
come a  policy  of  holding  and  utilizing  state 
tax  lands  for  forest  reserves,  stream  protec- 
tion and  other  purposes  of  general  public  bene- 
fit; it  will  find  that  the  disposition  of  immense 
areas  of  land  since  the  adoption  of  the  act 
of  1907  and  prior  to  the  time  when  the  next 
egislature  can  act  has  materially  interfered 
with  such  action  by  the  state  as  will  in  largest 
measure  promote  the  public  good. 

"In  our  judgment  it  is  clearly  and  manifestly 
detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  the  state 
to  continue  to  dispose  of  the  tax  homestead 
lands  promiscuously  and  at  wholesale,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past  and  as  is  now  being 
done;  which'  practice,  if  continued  as  in  the 
past,  will  certainly  afifcct  injuriously  the  in- 
terest and  position  of  the  state  in  the  solution 
by  the  next  legislature  of  the  problem  of 
how  best  to  utilize  state  tax  lands. 

"Now,  therefore,  the  commission  of  inquiry. 
tax  lands  and  forestry  respectfully  presenting 
these  views  to  the  consideration  of  the  state 
land  office,  recommends  that  as  far  as  possible 
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Beech  Growth  on  Uplands  Near  Yazoo  Delta— A  Good  Illustration  of  Bad  Erosion  Checked 

by  Tree  Cover. 

(Courtesy  Forestry  and  Irrigation.) 


the  sale  of  tax  homestead  lands  be  restricted, 
and  that  the  discretion  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioner be  exercised  to  that  end  in  furtherance 
of  the  legislative  intent  aforesaid  and  of  the 
best  interest  of  the  state." 

The  commission  is  made  of  R.  D.  Graham, 
Grand  Rapids,  President;  A.  B.  Cook,  Owosso, 
Secretary;  Charles  B.  Blair,  Grand  Rapids, 
Kxecutive  Agent;  C.  V.  R.  Townsend,  Ne- 
gaunee;  George  B.  Horton,  Fruit  Ridge;  A.  L. 
Palmer,  Kalkaska;  Francis  King,  Alma;  D.  B. 
Osmun,  Montague,  and  Carl  E.  Schmidt, 
Detroit. 


ARIZONA   NATIONAL   FOREST. 

The  Verde  National  Forest,  in  Arizona,  re- 
cently proclaimed  by  the  President,  has  an 
area  of  721. 780  acres,  and  is  situated  in  Mari- 
copa  and  Yavapai  counties.  It  lies  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Verde  river,  and  includes  a 
large  part  of  the  watershed  of  this  stream. 
Jerome,  the  headquarters  o/  the  United  States 
Verde  Copper  mine,  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  forest.  West  and  southwest  of  Jerome 
are  the  Mingus  mountains. 

The  greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  forest 
i-  covered  with  a  growth  of  brush  without 
commercial  value,  says  a  bulletin  of  the  forest 
service.  The  protection  of  this,  however,  is 
just  as  important  as  heavily  forested  land,  for, 
as  in  the  case  of  Southern  California,  this 
scrubby  growth  is  the  only  thing  that  con- 
serves the  water  supply  and  protects  the 
watershed  of  the  Verde  river  from  serious 
erosion. 

This  watershed  has  an  important  relation, 
says  tlu-  Reclamation  Service,  to  the  full  de- 
vel'ipment  of  the  irrigible  lands  of  Salt  River 
valley.  In  order  that  the  rich  lands  in  this 
part  of  Arizona  may  be  brought  to  their 
highest  development,  the  watershed  of  the 
Verde  river  will  be  protected  from  damage 
through  wasteful  lumbering  and  over-grazing. 
Many  parts  of  the  forest  have  suffered  from 
over-grazing  by  goats,  and  the  protection  of 
the  brush  cover  will  prevent  further  erosion 
and  impairment  of  the  water  supply. 


A  PRACTICAL  FORESTRY  SERMON. 

The  rivers  of  the  country  are  preaching 
their  annual  forestry  sermon.  Scores  of  cities 
have  been  inundated  and  the  property  loss  is 
great.  In  Pittsburg  alone  the  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  millions  of  dollars,  and  cities  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  suffer 
corresponding  losses. 

The  flood  at  Pittsburg  and  along  the  Ohio 
is  the  most  disastrous  of  these  annual  affairs, 
and  affords  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
practical  necessity  of  forestry  for  the  preser- 
vation and  restraint  of  the  rivers  of  the  coun- 
try, if  for  no  other  reason.  The  Pittsburg 
flood  is  beginning  to  be  looked  for  every 
spring  now  as  a  regular  thing.  But  the  other 
sections  of  the  country  also  suffer  in  the 
same  way. 

It  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  that  the 
Pittsburg  situation  has  been  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  stripping  of  the  land  around  the 
headwaters  of  the  streams  which  come  to- 
gether at  that  point  of  the  forest  growth 
which  once  adorned  them.  Formerly  the  forest 
retained  the  moisture  from  the  rain  and  snow, 
stored  it  up  and  released  it  gradually.  The 
rain  filtered  through  slowly,  the  discharge 
of  the  water  into  the  rivers  was  extended 
over  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  was  con- 
sequently of  less  volume  at  one  time.  The 
river  might  be  slightly  swollen  for  some  time, 
but  there  was  no  sudden  flood  of  the  dis- 
astrous character  of  those  of  recent  years. 
\<>w,  however,  the  water  rolls  off  the  bare 
hills  into  the  river,  and  the  spring  thaw  pre- 
cipitates the  melted  snows  into  the  river  with 
a  suddenness  that  causes  the  rapid  and  dam- 
aging rise  each  year. 

In  the  case  of  Pittsburg  the  lesson  is  the 
more  emphasized,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  government  forestry  department  that 
the  extensive  and  uneconomical  cutting  along 
the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
L'ahela  rivers  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
difficulty.  For  the  protection  of  the  towns 
,nd  cities  along  these  rivers  and  along  the 
Ohio,  reforestation  appears  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  importance  of  forestry  work  is  most 
pronounced  in  the  Allegheny  section,  perhaps, 
although  the  same  thing  is  felt  in  this  city 


and  elsewhere  in  this  and  other  states.  But 
the  annual  Pittsburg  flood  will  afford,  in  a 
measure,  an  indext  to  the  extent  and  value 
of  forestry  work. — Saginaw  Courier-Herald. 


LITTLE  SQUARE  TIMBER  NOW. 

Thomas  Denton  has  been  getting  out  square 
timber  in  Michigan  forty  years.  He  is  about 
the  only  square  timber  man  left  in  the  state, 
of  oak  in  West  Virginia,  and  25,000  cubic  feet 
of  oak  in  West  Virginia,  and  25,000  ubic  feet 
of  elm  in  Wexford  county,  this  state. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  square  timber  was 
taken  out  of  the  Saginaw  river  the  last  season. 
For  forty  years  this  industry  was  actively 
prosecuted  at  Bay  City,  and  vast  quantities  of 
red  and  white  oak  and  elm,  as  well  as  some 
square  pine  timber  were  sent  out  of  the  Sag- 
inaw river.  Canadian  operators  handled  the 
greater  portion  of  it  which  went  to  Quebec, 
though  considerable  quantities  were  sent  to 
Tonawanda.  From  1860  to  1890  about  50,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  square  timber  were  shipped 
out  of  eastern  Michigan  and  the  Saginaw  val- 
ley. Now  only  a  few  thousand  cubic  feet  each 
year  is  gotten  out.  Thomas  Denton  owns  a 
fine  farm  near  Reese  and  though  more  than 
70  is  as  tough  and  wiry  as  most  men  at  50. 


FORESTRY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  United  States  government  is  endeavor- 
ing to  introduce  forestry  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  country.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, however,  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  have  about  all  the  fancy  branches  al- 
ready that  they  can  assimilate,  and  therefore 
proposes  to  have  the  forestry  teaching  incor- 
porated with  the  geographical  and  botanical 
studies. 


BIG    LUMBER    DEAL. 

For  a  consideration  of  $75,000  Edward  Hines, 
of  Chicago,  has  purchased  the  entire  holdings 
of  the  Garth  Lumber  and  Shingle  Company, 
in  Alger  and  Delta  counties,  upper  Michigan. 
The  property  involved  includes  tracts  of  stand- 
ing timber  in  the  valley  of  Whitefish  river, 
logging  equipment  and  logs  and  the  manufac- 
turing site  at  Garth. 
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DEVELOP    THE 

WATER    POWERS 

(From   the   Michigan    Investor.) 


The  Investor  has  received  from  S.  Howard 
Rippey,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  leading 
hydro-electric  engineers  of  this  country,  a  gen- 
tleman who,  for  many  years,  has  been  devot- 
ing his  efforts  to  the  proner  utilization  of  the 
water  power  of  this  country,  a  communication, 
which  is  printed  herewith.  The  United  Spates 
Geological  Survey  has,  for  many  years,  been 
engaged  in  making  investigations  of  the  power 
contained  in  American  rivers,  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  the  data  for  the  development  of 
cheap  hydro-electric  power  in  this  country.  l!y 
way  of  encouragement  of  that  work,  Mr.  Rip- 
pey's  letter  is  of  very  great  interest,  Michigan 
being  especially  interested  in  the  development 
of  water  powers.  Mr.  Rippey  writes: 

"The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in 
connection  with  its  other  activities,  has  been 
engaged  for  the  past  twelve  -years  in  making 
investigations  of  the  quantity,  quality  and 
availability  of  surface  and  ground  water 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  have  been  published  regu- 
larly as  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers 
and  have,  been  available  for  distribution  and 
for  reference  in  libraries  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The 'importance  of  this  work  and  the 
value  to  the  public  of  a  knowledge  of  our  wa- 
ter resources  has  led  some  of  the  states,  pri- 
vate individuals  and  corporations  to  co-operate 
with  the  survey  in  securing  the  desired  infor- 
mation, and  the  results  of  many  independent 
measurements  and  investigations  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Survey  and  made 
available  for  general  use  by  their  publication 
with  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  by 
the  Survey  in  the  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation 
papers.  The  valve  of  this  information  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  communities  in  which 
actual  observations  are  made,  as  the  intelli- 
gent study  of  water  yield  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  under  known  conditions  of  pre- 
cipitation, temperature,  altitude,  topography 
and  cultivation  affords  a  basis  for  at  least  ap- 
proximate determination  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  other  localities  where  no  direct  in- 
vestigations have  been  made,  and  if  the  hydro- 
graphic  investigations  are  continued  through- 
out the  country  under  the  uniform  methods 
and  skilled  direction  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
it  may  ultimately  become  possible,  with  the 
accumulated  data  covering  seasonal  and  cyclic 
variations  in  stream  flow,  to  formulate  general 
laws  which  will  permit  a  determination  of  the 
water  yield  in  localities  where  the  water  re- 
sources have  not  been  investigated,  from  the 
meteorological  records  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy, extent  and  nature  of  cultivation  and 
other  factors  which  are  readily  ascertained. 

"It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  absolute  impossibility  of  developing 
any  part  of  the  country  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  of  suitable  quality.  For  do- 
mestic purposes,  for  irrigation,  for  every  class 
of  industrial  enterprise,  a  determination  of  the 
availability  of  an  ample  water  supply  is  the 
first  consideration.  We  have  never  heard  any 
ouestion  raised  concerning  the  importance  of 
these  hydrographic  investigations,  their  value 
to  the  peoole,  nor  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Survey  has  done  its  work,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  funds  available. 

"These  investigations  have  been  continued 
during  the  past  twelve  years,  and  the  appro- 
priations therefor  were  gradually  increased  by 
Congress  to  $200,000  per  annum,  which  amount 
available  for  four  years  prior  to  June  30. 
nioii.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  II'Mi-M-  M'.ith  Cnngres-  r.'nd  Session)  disap- 
nrovcd  of  tliis  work  and  claimed  that  it  had  no 
federal  purpose,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be 
•rted  l>v  the  Federal  government.  The 
rman  of  the  Committee  Mated  that  'I  do 


not  take  issue  with  the  advocates  of  this  ap- 
propriation on  the  question  of  benefit  to  the 
people.  The  issue  which  I  raise  with  them  is 
the  question  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform 
the  work.'  This  Committee,  in  reporting  the 
Sundry  Civil  Bill,  made  no  provision  for  this 
work  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  An 
attempt  Was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Houst 
to  introduce  an  amendment,  the  result  of 
which  would  have  been  to  provide  a  suitable 
appropriation,  but  a  point  of  order  was  raised 
and  sustained. 

"The  Senate  later  approved  an  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  which,  in  conference,  between 
the  Committees  of  both  branches,  was  reduced 
to  $100,000,  and  the  Survey  has,  therefore, 
been  obliged  to  carry  on  the  work  during  the 
present  year  for  half  the  amount  previously 
available.  The  amount  of  work  performed  has 
been  proportionately  reduced. 

"In  regard  to  the  point  of  order  sustained  in 
the  House,  it  was  alleged  that  the  organic  act 
of  the  Geological  Survey  does  not  make  anj 
provision  for  these  investigations,  and  that 
therefore  any  appropriation  for  same  is  with- 
out authority  in  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  work  has  been  continued  over  a  pe- 
riod of  tw-elve  years  under  appropriations  of 
Congress. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  included 
in  his  estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1909,  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  hydrographic  in- 
vestigations of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  The  attitude  of  the  members  of  the 
present  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  this 
subject  is  not  known  to  us,  but  in  view  of  the 
precedent  established  on  the  point  of  order  at 
the  last  session,  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that 
a  bill  be  passed  giving  the  Survey  specific 
authority  to  continue  these  hydrographic  in- 
vestigations, before  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  up  for  action. 

"Such  a  hill  (House  Bill  No.  6122)  was  in- 
troduced on  Dec.  9  by  Mr.  Needham  'to  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  investigations  of  the 
rivers  and  water  resources  of  the  United 
States,'  and  will  presumably  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  earl> 
in  January,  and  soon  after  acted  upon  by  the 
House.  If  this  bill  is  passed  there  will  be  no 
possible  legal  objection  to  the  appropriation 
for  hydrographic  investigations  in  the  Sundry 
Civil  Bill,  and  the  item  may  then  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  solely  upon  its  merits  when 
this  Appropriation  Bill  is  taken  up  later  in  the 
session. 

"In  considering  the  subject  a  year  ago,  we 
wrote  as  follows: 

"  'It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any  indi- 
vidual investigators  or  corporations  to  pursue 
such  an  extended  series  of  gaugings  and 
studies  of  the  laws  governing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  as  is  necessary 
to  establish  the  relations  between  rain  fall, 
evaporation,  temperature  ranges  and  other  cli- 
matic conditions  affecting  the  water  yield  of 
drainage  basins  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  where  such  local  investigations  are 
made  by  private  enterprise  the  information  se- 
cured  does  not  ordinarily  become  available  to 
the  interested  public,  except,  indeed,  when  the 
data  is  communicated  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  combined  with  the  results  of  their 
own  work  in  the  publication  of  Water  Supply- 
anil  Irrigation  papers. 

"  'It  is  equally  impracticable  for  the  several 
states  to  thoroughly  cover  these  investigations, 
as  there  would  be  such  lack  of  uniformity  in 
methods  as  to  prevent  the  general  application 
of  the  data  thus  independently  collected,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  streams  which  bound 
or  traverse  several  states  the  net  results  would 
be  so  confusing  as  to  be  unsafe  for  practical 
use. 

"  'The  increasing  development  of  all  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country  is,  of  course,  de- 
sirable, but  in  the  case  of  water,  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  prosperity  and  even  the  ex- 
istence of  every  community,  the  most  com- 
knowledgc  should  be  available  in  order 
that  it  may  be  intelligently  and  effectively 


conserved    and   utilized   for   power,    for   irriga- 
tion, and  for  municipal  water  supplies.' 

"In  our  judgment  this  is  properly  a  federal 
undertaking,  equally  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  the  control  of  navigable 
rivers,  the  institution  of  forest  reserves,  the 
surveying  and  mapping  of  the  United  States. 
and  other  public  works  which  cannot  effective- 
ly be  undertaken  by  individuals  or  the  several 
states.  Our  knowledge  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  work,  therefore,  prompts  us  to 
write  this  letter  recommending  your  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject  and  suggesting 
that  if  you  agree  with  our  conclusions,  you. 
use  your  influence  to  secure  the  uninterrupted 
appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  ensure  the 
effective  continuation  of  this  necessary  work 
and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigations for  the  use  of  the  public. 

"We  trust  that  Congress  will  appreciate  the 
real  value  and  propriety  of  this  federal  under- 
taking, and  the  seriousness  of  even  a  tempor- 
ary interruption  of  the  consecutive  observi 
tions  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  work,  and  that  House  Bill  No.  6122  may 
be  favorably  reported  by  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee,  become  law,  and  that  the  re 
quested  item  of  $200,000  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
Bill  may  be  favorably  reported  and  this  appro- 
priation thus  again  become  available. 

"We  trust  that  upon  due  consideration  you 
will  feel  prepared  'to  advocate  the  desired  ac- 
tion in  this  matter." 


I  NEW  MILL  IN  COMMISSION. 

The  Gogebic  Lumber  Company  at  Ewcn, 
Upper  Peninsula,  has  put  its  new  mill  into 
commission.  Albert  Stickley,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, is  president  of  the  company,  E.  L.  Mad- 
dox,  vice  president,  and  J.  K.  V.  Agnew,  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  general  manager. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  the 
local  furniture  men  have  become  active  forces 
in  the  lumber  world  and  Mr.  Stickley,  with 
Elmer  L.  Maddox,  the  treasurer  of  the  Stick- 
ley  Bros.  Company,  became  convinced  of  the 
business  possibilities  existing  in  this  field  and 
secured  valuable  timber  lands  i  nthe  vicin- 
ity of  Marcnisco,  Gogebic  county,  several 
years  ago. 

This  selection  came  through  the  advice  and 
activity  in  locating  of  J.  K.  V.  Agnew,  widely 
acquainted  through  his  long  association  with 
the  Pere  Marquette  during  the  reign  of  Chas. 
M.  Heald.  Since  retiring  from  railroad  work 
Mr.  Agnew  has  given  much  attention  to  tim- 
ber locating  and  he  is  interested  in  this  lumber 
enterprise  both  financially  and  as  an  active 
force. 

The  timber  holdings  of  the  company  extend 
over  31,000  acres  of  land  heavily  forested  with 
valuable  growths  and  the  stumpage  represents 
a  cut  of  several  years'  duration.  The  author- 
ized capitalization  of  the  company  is  placed  at 
$500,000,  which  is  paid  in. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  determined  to  lumber 
and. manufacture  the,  timber.  To  this  end  oper- 
ations were  begun  several  months  ago  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  a  mill  which  would 
be  modern  in  its  appointments  and  through 
which  systematic  work  could  be  accomplished. 


FORESTRY    AND    AGRICULTURE. 

In  a  lecture  on  forestry  at  MuskegOtl,  ;i 
week  ago.  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  of  the  forestry 
department  of  the  University  of  M'.chigan. 
said  that  one  of  the  principal  objection-  urged 
against  t'orestation  in  northern  Michigan  was 
that.it  was  proposed  to  use  for  tree  growing 
land  suited  for  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
This  he  emphatically  denied.  There  were  mil- 
lions of  acres  left  for  reforestation  after  all 
suitable  tor  the  farmer  had  been  util:/-cd.  It 
was  never  for  a  moment  expected  that  any 
county  would  lie  made  into  a  forestry  reserve. 


Gust   Freeden,    Norway,    Michigan, 

General    Contractor,    Macadam    Roads, 
Bridges,  Culverts,  Etc. 
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View  of  Lake  Itasca  from  Douglas   Lodge,  Minnesota  State  Park. 
(Courtesy  Forestry  and  Irrigation.) 
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LUMBER  TRADE  OF 

SAGINAW   VALLEY 


The  railroads  doing  business  in  the  Saginaw 
valley  moved  from  Saginaw  river  points  in 
1907  an  aggregate  of  203,008,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber products.  This  includes  pine,  hemlock 
and  hardwood  lumber  in  the  shape  of  building 
material,  box  shocks,  doors  and  sash  and 
dressed  lumber,  but  does  not  include  shingles, 
lath,  wood  or  cooperage  stock.  One  road 
alone  moved  214  carloads  of  cooperage  stock, 
says  E.  D.  Cowles,  the  lumber  statistician  of 
the  Saginaw  valley. 

The  rail  shipments  in  1885  aggregated  149,- 
^  672,000  feet  and  ten  years  later  they  had 
reached  507,490,000  feet.  Since  the  last  named 
year  the  shipments  have  ranged  from  the 
figures  given  for  that  year  down  to  those  for 
the  year  just  closed.  In  1906  they  were  383,- 
000,000  feet  and  the  year  previous  they  aggre- 
gated 397,000,000  feet.  The  scarcity  of  cars 
last  winter  somewhat  handicapped  the  move- 
ment and  the  panic  coming  on  in  October 
3ast  materially  cut  down  the  business. 

The  evolution  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
•  Saginaw  valley  has  been  marked.  The  pio- 
neers of  the  section  were  attracted  to  the  val- 
ley chiefly  by  reason  of  the  vast  areas  of 
valuable  timber  tributary  to  the  streams  that 
jnake  up  the  Saginaw  river.  The  value  of  the 
timber  resources  was  appreciated  at  a  very 
early  day  but  only  faintly  at  the  outset.  Lum- 
bering had  attained  some  proportions  before 
a  railroad  had  reached  the  valley,  and  for 
many  years  the  lumber  industry  was  confined 
to  cutting  the  logs  in  the  great  forests,  rafting 
the  logs  down  the  streams  to  Saginaw  and 
Bay  City,  where  large  mills  were  erected  to 
convert  them  into  rough  lumber.  This  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  being  complete  the  lum- 
ber was  then  sold  to  eastern  parties  and  it 
was  shipped  by  water  in  cargo  lots. 

This  developed  into  a  large  industry.  The 
first  cargo  of  lumber  was  shipped  from  the 
Saginaw  river  in  1836,  the  lumber  being 
shipped  from  the  Emerson  mill  and  destined 
for  the  Albany  market.  There  was  but  little 
attention,  however,  paid  to  lumbering  for 
some  years.  The  financial  and  industrial  panic 
following  1836  produced  such  a  fearful  reac- 
tion through  the  country  and  caused  those 
who  had  ventured  into  the  industry  in  a  prim- 
itive way  such  discouragement  that  they  sim- 
ply laid  down. 

It  was  not  until  1848-9  that  business  in  lum- 
bering in  the  valley  began  to  show  any  signs 
of  awakening.  Then  it  moved  along  slowly 
and  ten  years  later  it  was  respectably  inaugur- 
ated. Still  ten  years  later  it  was  reasonably 
well  systematized,  and  in  the  late-  seventies  it 
was  at  its  palmy  period. 

The  production  jumped  from  133,500,000 
feet  in  1863  to  619,867,021  feet  in  1873,  and  it 
reached  the  high  water  mark  with  1,011,274,905 
feet  in  1882. 

Early  in  the  seventies  some  little  attention 
was  given  to  finer  manipulation  of  lumber  for 
distribution  by  rail.  There  were  a  few  small 
planing  mills  and  factories,  but  the  business 
of  these  was  almost  wholly  local,  working  up 
building  material  for  local  building  operations. 
The  late  A.  H.  Mershon  was  one  of  the  first 
advocates  of  establishing  local  factories  for 
the  working  up  of  the  raw  material  and  dis- 
tributing the  same  by  rail  instead  of  moving 
it  out  in  cargo  lots  to  other  cities  where 
armies  of  men  were  given  employment  in 
working  it  up. 

Mr.  Mershon  had  a  box  factory  going  in 
1873  and  thereafter  and  did  enough  business 
.  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  capable  of  develop- 
ment. The  water  shipments  increased  from 
430,128,000  feet  in  1868  to  858,344,000  feet  in 
1882. 

The  great  obstacle  in  .the  way  of  moving 
lumber  by  rail  was  the  indisposition  of  trunk 
lines  of  railroad  to  grasp  the  vastness  of  the 
traffic  and  the  tonnage  offered  and  could  not 
be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  giving 


j  rates  which  would  enable  them  to  move  this 
product. 

For  years  shippers  from  the  valley  were 
compelled  to  pay  full  Chicago  rates  to  eastern 
points  on  lumber  products,  although  situated 
nearly  300  miles  nearer  New  York.  About 
1892,  through  the  persistent  and  united  efforts 
of  shippers  and  local  railroad  officials  rates 
were  reduced  to  92  per  cent  of  the  Chicago 
rates.  The  business  then  increased  rapidly 
and  box  factories,  sash  and  door  factories  and 
planing  mills  multiplied. 

At  the  present  time  very  little  lumber  is 
shipped  in  the  rough  from  the  Saginaw  valley, 
but  many  million  feet  are  brought  in  in  the 
rough,  then  the  stock  is  worked  up  in  the 
mills  and  factories  and  the  product  is  shipped 
out  in  carloads  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Lumber  in  the  rough  is  brought  in  from  Can- 
ada and  other  lake  manufacturing  points  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  100,000,000  feet-annual- 
ly,  and  as  much  more  comes  by  rail,  while  over 
100,000,000  feet  is  manufactured  in  the  valley. 
Rail  shipments  are  made  to  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern  and 
southeastern,  points. 

During  the  last  year  the  movement  was 
reasonably  fair  up  to  the  advent  of  the  money 
scare,  when  the  business  declined  approxi- 
mately 33  per  cent.  Just  now  there  isn't  much 
doing.  Present  stocks  are  not  excessive.  In 
fact  there  is  no  over-production,  and  as  soon 
as  trade  brightens  the  mills  will  be  forced  to 
resume  operations  in  full  and  in  part  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  business. 


of  each  lot  of  posts  sent,  we  reserve  the 
right  of  taking  ten  posts  for  experimental 
purposes.  The  treating  plant  has  been  in  oper- 
ation less  than  a"  month  and  has  turned  out 
about  one  thousand  posts.  Several  carload 
lots  have  already  been  sent  to  the  department. 
One  of  the  state  telephone  companies  'has 
agreed  to  furnish  ten  thousand  telephone  poles 
and  cross-arms  for  treatment. 

"The  butt  half  of  the  post  is  treated  with 
boiling  creosote  for  five  hours.  The  primary 
object  of  this  treatment  is  to  utilize  the  soft, 
quick-growing  trees,  such  as  basswood,  poplar, 
soft  maple,  ash,  willow  and  elm,  rendering 
such  species  capable  of  resisting  soil  action 
and  decay  for  from  four  to  live  times  their 
natural  life.  In  other  words,  a  basswood  post 
before  treatment  weighed  twenty-nine  pounds, 
and  after  treatment  sixty-three  pounds.  The 
difference  in  weight  was  the  amount  of  creo- 
sote boiled  into  the  post,  thoroughly  permeat- 
ing the  timber.  Sample  sections  of  posts  will 
be  -cut  to  any  persons  who  desire  to  inspect 
the  action  of  creosote  on  timber. 

"The  department  is  ready  at  any  time  to 
assist  any  farmer  or  neighborhood  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  treating  plant  of  their  own.  Such 
a  plant  for  the  treatment  of  fence  posts  only 
should  not  cost  over  $60." 


REFORESTING    MONTCALM    FARM. 

The  first  known  attempt  at  reforesting  farm 
lands  in  that  section  of  Michigan  will  be 
made  this  spring,  when  A.  J.  Briggs,  of  Ed- 
more,  will  begin  operations  for  the  reforesta- 
tion of  five  acres  of  his  twenty-acre  farm, 
located  in  Montcalm  county,  one  mile  nortjj- 
east  of  Edmore.  Mr.  Briggs'  firstSkpe^rimelit 
will  be  on  post  tim'ber,  and  for  that  ptirprai 
he  will  plant  two  acres  of  black  locust  and 
three  acres  to  white  pine,  chestnut,  whitewood 
and  a  mixture. 

F.  H.  Sanford,  an  expert  of  the  forestry 
department  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Lansing,  recommended  to  Mr.  Briggs 
the  kind  of  trees  to  which  the  soil  is  best 
adapted  and  from  which  the  quickest  results 
could  be  obtained  for  this  particular  purpose. 
Ordinarily  it  takes  from  five  to  eight  years 
to  grow  post  timber. 

The  small  trees  may  be  obtained  of  the 
forestry  department  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3.50 
per  thousand,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing them  from  the  seed.  The  department 
furnishes  the  trees  in  small  quantities  only, 
as  it  is  desired  to  distribute  them  as  equally 
as  possible  throughout  the  state.  Trees  pur- 
chased from  nurseries  would  not  cost  more 
than  $7  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Sanford.  who  has  been  at  Edmore  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  Briggs,  says: 

"The  forestry  department  of  the  Agricultural 
College  furnishes  recommendations,  to  those 
who  apply,  free  of  cost.  It  agrees  to  send 
a  man  to  inspect  the  woodlot  free  of  all  cost 
to  .the  woodlot  owner,  simply  asking  the 
owner  to  meet  the  expert  at  the  station, 
maintaining  him  while  at  the  work,  and  re- 
turning him  to  the  station.  The  object  of 
the  department  in  this  is  to  secure  data  on 
the  growth  of  trees  in  different  portions  of 
the  state;  and  it  reserves  the  privilege  of 
making  measurements  on  the  plantation  at 
any  time  it  sees  fit. 

"Farmers  of  the  state  are  taking  up  the 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  department 
with  great  enthusiasm,  realizing  the  fact  they 
must  grow  their  own  timber  if  they  have  any 
in  a  few  years. 

"Another  phase  of  the  scientific  work  which 
the  department  is  undertaking  is  post  and 
timber  preservation.  It  offers  to  treat  fence 
posts  with  creosote  free  of  charge  to  the 
fanner  and  pay  the  freight  one  wav.  On! 


WHITE    MOUNTAIN    RESERVE. 

It  is  understood  that  Speaker  Cannon,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
lias  withdrawn  his  stubborn  opposition  to"  the, 
proposed  purchase  of  forest  tracts  in  tlve 
White  mountains  and  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains, and  will  permit  the  bill  to  come  at  least 
to  discussion. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  acquisition 
of  these  tracts  is  a  desirable  measure.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  annual  loss  to  the 
country  as  a  result  of  their  present  treat- 
ment exceeds  the  sum  required  for  their  pur- 
cWlse.  It  is  also  beyond  doubt  that  if  they 
-shall  become  a  part  of  our  national  forests 
a  stop  will  be  put  to  an  expensive  drain  on 
our  national  resources  and  a  present  waste 
be*»onverted  into  a  profit.  The  point  of  spe- 
cial regret  is  the  proposal  to  secure  only 
600,000  acres  in  the  White  mountains  and  only 
:>.ooo,000  acres  in  the  Appalachians.  The  com- 
mission assigned  last  spring  to  a  survey  and 
investigation  of  these  regions  reported  on  :23.- 
000,000  acres  of  forests,  north  and  south.  Even 
a  few  years  will  see  the  end  of  the  forests 
area.  It  includes,  however,  the  sections  upon 
which  the  water  supply  is  most  directly  de- 
pendent, and  water  supply  and  regulation  are 
quite  as  important  as  forest  preservation. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  for  their  protection 
a  few  yeors  will  see  the  end  of  the  forests 
of  the  eastern  mountains.  The  hills  are  be- 
ing stripped  of  their  timber,  and  after  the 
trees  are  gone  there  will  come  an  incalculable 
loss,  from  drought  and  Hood.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  power  for  mills  and  factories 
will  be  destroyed.  Secretary  Wilson  estimates 
a  present  loss  of  100  square  miles  a  year  of 
arable  land  washed  from  the  mountain  slopes 
by  spring  fliods.  As  the  hills  are  denuded  of 
their  forest  growth  this  loss  is  increased.  The 
continuance  of  our  present  policy  means  bar- 
renness and  sterility  where  thousands  of 
people  should  live  in  comfort  and  reasonable 
prosperity.  It  means  waste,  destruction  and 
loss  throughout  an  enormous  area. 


LABOR    OF    LOVE. 

One  reason  why  it  has  been  slow  work 
arousing  public  interest  in  the  forestry  ques- 
tion, has  been  the  fact  that  it  was  apparently 
only  a  labor  of  love,  as  the  next  generation 
would  be  the  only  one  to  benefit  by  the  work 
of  the  one  planting  and  tending  the  trees. 
I'his  is  not  entirely  true.  Prof.  Filibert  Roth, 
of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission,  lias 
declared  time  and  again  that  the  waste  lands 
can  lie  made  to  pay  good  returns  if  they  are 
nlaced  in  the  care  of  the  commission. 
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DANGERS   TO    PUBLIC   FINANCE. 

(From  the  Michigan  Investor.) 
The  Constitutional  Convention  has  definitely 
defeated  the  proposal  for  a  public  utilities 
commission  for  Michigan.  This  proposal 
emanated  from  those  who,  believing  that  cer- 
tain public  utilities  in  Michigan  are  of  greater 
scope  than  they  used  to  be,  that  their  activities 
are  no  longer  confined  to  the  area  of  a  single 
municipality,  and  that,  consequently,  their  rela- 
tions to  the  public  shall  be  determined  by  the 
state  rather  than  by  municipal  bodies,  sug- 
gested that  the  Legislature  should  be  author- 
ized to  establish  a  public  service  commission 
which  would  have  charge  of  all  these  utilities, 
regulating  their  rates  and  the  quality  of  their 
service. 

In  its  first  stage  this  proposal  was  manda- 
tory, and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  whose  members  should  be  paid  a 
salary  equivalent  to  that  paid  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  By  way  'of  compromise,  the 
mandatory  feaiure  of  the  proposal  was  strick- 
en out  and  a  permissory  form  of  statement 
substituted.  The  opponents  of  the  measure, 
who  are  largely  those  who  professed  to  believe 
that  its  operation  would  result  in  an  invasion 
of  the  home  rule  principle,  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  majority,  and  even  the  permissory  form 
of  the  proposal  was  rejected." 

It  is  not  quite  clear  that,  even  under  the 
present  constitution,  the  Legislature  might  not 
erect  a  public  service  rnmmission,  and  give 
it  the  powers  which  it  was  proposed  should  be 
given  it  by  constitutional  enactment.  So  that, 
even  were  the  revised  constitution  to  be 
passed,  or  the  present  one  continued  in  force, 
it  is  still  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  auth- 
orize such  a  commission. 

With  the  rejection  of  the  public  service  com- 
mission proposal,  it  is  possible  to  forecast 
definitely  what  the  new  constitution  will  con- 
tain with  reference  to  invested  capital  in  this 
state.  Its  most  striking  and  radical  change 
from  the  present  instrument  is  the  provision 
for  municipal  home  rule,  which  permits  cities 
and  villages  to  frame  their  own  charters,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  certain  general  laws 
to  be  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Of  course, 
the  amount  of  power  which  shall  be  deposited 
with  cities  and  villages,  under  this  provision 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  general  laws 
which  shall  be  framed  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
But,  having  gone  so  far  as  to  concede  the 
right  to  frame  and  amend  municipal  charters, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  people,  as  represented 
by  the  Legislature,  will  be  in  the  mood  to 
limit  seriously  the  use  of  the  power  conveyed. 
Under  such  an  organization  of  cities  and 
villages,  debt-making,  subject  to  a  general  leg- 
islative limitation,  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  without  legislative  sanction  being 
necessary  for  the  specific  cases. 

Coupling  this  amendment  with  the  provision 
for  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  it 
becomes  possible  to  understand  the  extent  to 
which  the  people,  swayed  by  the  force  of  rea- 
sons of  temporary  importance,  may  break  into 
long  time  debt-making,  by  which  we  mean  the 
i-Miance  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  whose 
term  will  long  survive  the  temporary  neces- 
sity for  their  making  and  the  undertaking 
which  is  purchased  with  their  proceeds.  The 
municipal  ownership  provision  limits  the  char- 
acter of  the  security  which  shall  be  offered  for 
debentures  issued  for  public  service  enterprises 
to  the  property  of  the  enterprise  itself.  It  is 
true  that,  as  the  provision  now  s,taads,  where 
the  debt  of  the  municipality  is  Iffss^than  one 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  debt  and  the  limit  of 
one  per  cent  may  be  based  upon  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  municipality  itself;  but.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  city  or  village  in 
Michigan  capable  of  undertaking:  any  serious 
public  enterprise  which  is  not  already  in  debt 
to  an  extent  greater  than  one  prr  cent  of  its 
ssed  valuation.  Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  in  all  the  cases  possible  under  the 
operation  of  such  a  section,  the  debt  issued  to 
provide  funds  for  the  public  undertakings  will 


have    to    be   secured    by    the    property   of   the 
undertaking  itself. 

We  couple  the  home  rule  provision  with  the 
municipal  ownership  provision  to-  show  how  it 
will  be  readily  possible  for  communities  to  be 
"worked"'  by  persons  ambitious  to  exploit 
their  ideas,  by  others  desiring  to  hold  jobs 
in  the  proposed  public  undertaking,  and  by 
those  who  have  materials  and  supplies  to  sell, 
which  enter  into  the  making  up  of  such  enter- 
prises. So  far  from  being  a  safeguard,  the 
provision  that  the  debt  •  shall  be  secured  by 
the  undertaking  itself  is  rather  an  incentive  to 
going  into  debt.  The  average  citizen  is  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  state- 
ment that  whether  the  utility  is  a  profitable 
one  or  not,  the  municipality  itself  will  not  be 
a  loser,  but  that  the  bondholders  take  the 
chance  of  loss  themselves  when  they  invest 
in  the  undertaking  and  in  the  event  of  its 
failure  will  be  able  to  take  it  over  under  their 
mortgage,  together  with  a  franchise  liberally 
framed  and  permitting  of  its  operation. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  such  securities  as 
it  is  proposed  to  organize  and  float  will  par- 
take very  much  of  the  character  of  confederate 
currency.  They  will  have  the  semblance  of 
security  without  possessing  its  true  basis.  Let 
us  imagine  the  form  of  bond  which  would  be 
issued  for  such  purposes.  Its  designer  would 
certainly  make  exceedingly  prominent  the 
name  of  the  city  for  whose  utility  it  is  being 
issued.  It  would  contain  the  usual  provisions 
as  to  a  declaration  of  debt.  It  would  bear  the 
seal  of  the  municipality  and,  undoubtedly,  the 
signatures  of  municipal  officers.  At  some 
place  in  the  body  of  its  text  would  be  con- 
tained the  statement  that  it  is  not  secured  by 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  municipality  whose 
name  and  the  signatures  of  whose  public 
officers  it  bears. 

The  issuance  of  such  a  security  puts  a  prem- 
ium on  fraud  by  enabling  the  enterprising 
salesman  to  offer  to  none  too  careful  investors 
a  security  which  will  pass  current,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  as  the  direct  obligation  of  the 
municipality,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  no  such  obligation.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  stock  and  bond  flotation, 
where  active  salesmen  have  been  employed  to 
sell  the  issues  of  industrial,  telephone  and 
other  enterprises  to  the  last  consumer,  namely 
the  small  investor  himself,  can  readily  see 
with  what  success  an  active  canvass  for  the 
sale  of  such  municipal  issues  as  we  have  de- 
scribed would  be  attended.  If  such  paper  were 
sold  to  careless  buyers,  as  much  of  it  undoubt- 
edly would  be,  the  first  thing  we  knew  would 
be  that  the  entire  field  of  municipal  securities 
would  be  discredited.  The  Very  fact  that  such 
issues  were  being  sold  would  put  the  careful 
buyer  on  his  notice  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
discredit  even  the  issues  based  upon  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  municipalities. 

Taking  another  view  of  the  subject,  it  'is 
notoriously  easy  to  start  public  clamor  for  im- 
provement. Let  us  assume  a  citv  or  village 
which  is  being  served  satisfactorily  by  a  pri- 
vate electric  lighting  company,  or  a  private 
gas  company.  It  requires  a  very  small  amount 
of  promotive  effort  on  the  part  of  a  good, 
active  salesman  to  stir  up  the  desire  for  com- 
petition, under  municipal  ownership,  with  the 
existing  plant,  and  whatever  question  there 
might  be  about  the  city  being  able  to  sell  its 
so-called  "securities,"  based  upon  its  utility 
enterprise,  to  the  careful  buyers  who  scrutin- 
ize a  security  carefully,  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  difficulty  in  finding  scores  of  con- 
tractors willing,  for  a  sufficiently  advanced 
price,  to  take  the  pay  in  the  bonds  themselves. 
It  would  be  up  to  them,  therefore,  to  employ 
a  smooth  salesman,  of  the  industrial  "security" 
type,  to  peddle  them  off  at  such  a  discount  as 
would  make  them  attractive. 

These  two  provisions  must  be  read  in  parity, 
with  the  further  provision  providing  for  the 
initiation  of  amendments  to  the  constitution 
by  means  of  public  petition.  As  the  Investor 
has  already  stated,  the  doctrine  of  the  initia- 
tive puts  it  within  the  power  of  a  minority 
just  large  enough  to  start  trouble  and  not 
big  enough  to  effect  it,  to  begin  the  discussion 


of  changes  which  may  never  come  about,  but 
the  discussion  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  harm- 
ful and  disturbing.  Taking  the  three  propos- 
als together,  we  do  not  see  that  they  make  for 
either  safety  in  public  finance,  conservatism 
in  expenditure,  or  the  good  repute  of  munici- 
pal securities.  If  they  come  to  be  adopted 
they  are  almost  foredoomed  to  repeal  later  on, 
but  only  after  the  municipalities  of  the  state 
have  had  as  sorry  an  experience  with  such 
public  finance  as  the  state  itself  had  with  its 
internal  improvements  seventy  years  ago. 


ir 
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GLASS  TELEGRAPH   POLES. 

A  stock  company  has  been  organized  and 
nas  been  built  at  Grossalmerode,  a  town  near 
Cassel,  Germany.  The  glass  mass  of  which 
the  poles  are  made  is  strengthened  by  inter- 
.acing  and  intertwining  with  strong  wire 
threads. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  thes 
poles  would  be  their  use  in  tropical  countrie 
where  wooden  poles  are  soon  destroyed  by 
the  ravages  of  insects  and  where  climatical 
influences  are  ruinous  to  woo*.  ''^TThe  selling 
price  of  the  poles  has  not  been  fixed  yet,  but 
the  company  is  willing  to  accept  twenty-five 
marks  ($6)  for  a  pole  of  the  length  of  seven 
meters,  about  twenty-thAe  f^et.  The  imperial 
post  department,  which  has  control  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  in  Germany,  has 
ordered  the  use  of  these  glass,  poles  on  one 
of  their  tracts. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost_and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Larned  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profjft.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business ; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


Real  Estate. 


FARM   FOR  SALL  -On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acrf 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  fr 
county   seat,    l</2    miles    from    smaller   ' 
with   canning  factory,  railroad   cross!' 
corner    of    farm;    a    young    orchar ' 
good,    climate    fine;    price    reasor 
phone   in   house.      P.   T.   JACOr  ', 

Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  ADVANTAGES. 

"The  advantages  of  electric  railway  service 
are  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  those 
of  the  steam  railroads  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  country  reached  by  the  interur- 
ban lines  makes  them  the  most  popular  and 
1  of  public  service  corporations. 

"The  steam  railroads  are  the  arteries  of 
through  commerce  and  have  developed  our 
commercial  centers.  Klectric  lines  radiating 
from  these  centers  not  only  add  immensely 
to  the  advantages  of  the  cities,  but  work  out 
local  economies  and  benefits  throughout  their 
entire  routes. 

"l!y  their  construction  the  city  merchants 
have  added  trade  territory  and  all  other  lines 
i  city  business  sho\\  a  wonderful  increase. 

ut  the  rural  districts  traversed  by  the  ac- 
commodating trolley  are  more  directly  bene- 
fited by  interurban  service. 

"\\lu-n  the  electric  line  extends  from  a  local 
street  car  business  further  and  further  into  the 
country,  invariably  the  merchants  in  the  vil- 
lages and  at  the  crossroad^  sound  the  alarm 
and  foretell  the  coming  devastation  of  their 
trade.  They  prophecy  that  the  cities  will  be- 
come the  direct  markets  and  their  business 
be  entirely  absorbed. 

"After  the  line  has  been  built  it  will  be  found 
that  these  prophecies  were  true  only  in  one 
way.  While  a  certain  sort  of  trade  is  changed, 
both  the  city  department  stores  and  the  coun- 
try merchants  gain.  The  methods  of  con- 
ducting business  in  the  rural  districts,  how- 
ever, will  have  been  forced  to  an  up-to-date 
basis.  Still  every  change  in  this  direction 
proves  an  economy.  The  country  stores  will 
now  be  frequently  visited,  by  the  traveling 
salesman,  who  can  easily  reach  them.  Being 
in  close  touch  with  the  jobbing  centers  they 
may  be  supplied  quickly,  cheaply  and  con- 
veniently with  the  quality  of  goods  their  cus- 
tomers want.  Fixed  charges  will  be  reduced 
and  visions  of  shelves  loaded  with  'dead  stock' 
will  become  nightmares  of  the  past.  The 
business  formerly  given  to  the  peddler's  wag- 
ons will  be  diverted  to  them.  The  farmers 
now  find  it  more  convenient  to  buy  at  home 
than  from  the  mail  order  houses,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

"The  electric  railway  management  is  anxi- 
ous to  develop  its  territory  and  promptly  sup- 
plies shipping  facilities.  Sidings  and  stations 
arc  installed  at  suitable  points.  The  electric 
line  is  thus  placed  in  a  position  to  serve  the 
public  in  its  two  important  provinces — as  a 
carrier  of  passengers  and  a  carrier  of  com- 
modities. In  both  capacities  it  offers  speed, 
frequent  service,  convenience  and  economy. 

"To  one  not  familiar  with  electric  develop- 
ment, the  resulting  advantages  and  improve- 
ments are  remarkable.  At  the  different  sid- 
ings, grain  elevators  and  grist  mills  are  built 
where  the  farmer  finds  a  home  market  for  his 
produce.  Dairymen,  usually  with  their  own 
capital,  put  up  creameries.  To  these  cream- 
eries the  interurban  cars  haul  milk  directly 
from  the  farms  and  the  butter  from  the  cream- 
eries to  the  cities.  The  stockmen  find  an 
economy  in  time  and  money  by  shipping  their 
dressed  hogs  and  veal  on  the.  early  morning 
freight  cars,  and  themselves  riding  on  the 
passenger  cars  to  the  market,  where  they  may 
sell  at  a  decided  advantage.  Poultry,  eggs, 

celery,  fruit,  market  garden  products  and  other 
Vegetables    will    be    shipped    in    the    same    ceo 
''  oniical-   way.      At    suitable    localities    such.in- 

be 


dustries  a>  sugar  beet  plants  and  pickle  fac- 
tories are  erected  and  supplied  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  growers  along  the  electric  lines. 

"The  farms  along  these  lines  will  become 
more  desirable  and  by  actual  experience  will 
be  doubled  and  trebled  in  value  within  two 
01  three  years  from  the  opening  of  electric 
railway  service. 

"I'y  the  provisions  of  the  new  Michigan 
railroad  act,  interurbans  may  now  require  a 
steam  railroad  to  allow  a  physical  connection 
and  turn  over  its  freight  cars  to  be  switched 
by  the  electric  lines  direct  to  any  of  the  sid- 
irgs  or  stations  along  its  route.  This  will 
have  a  wonderful  effect,  especially  on  the 
towns  without  steam  railroad  facilities,  but 
reached  by  interurban  lines,  as  they  are  by 
this  act  placed  in  a  position  to  furnish  their 
shi^oers  with  increased  accommodations. 

"The  fact  that  frequent  passenger  cars  are 
run  on  interurban  roads  enables  the  parents 
to  give  their  children  the  much  desired  educa- 
tion, while  they  may  still  live  at  home.  Other 
social  opportunities  provided  by  such  lines 
serve  to  make  a  rural  residence  much  more 
desirable.  In  sickness  and  emergencies  the 
value  of  the  interurban  is  immeasurable. 

"Once  the  summer  resortcrs  find  conven- 
ient means  of  transportation  to  the  lakes  and 
woods,  heretofore' worthless  property  becomes 
valuable  at  once.  Hunters,  fishermen  and 
other  pleasure  seekers  with  their  families  will 
travel  on  the  interurban  cars  to  these  resorts, 
where  they  will  buihl  cottages  and  hotels, 
leaviii"  considerable  money  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  resort  district  is  not  to  be  lightly 
looked  upon  by  the  farmers,  for  here  is  an 
increased  demand  for  the  commodities  which 
they  produce.  The  merchants,  too,  reap  boun- 
tifully from  these  resorts. 

"In  Michigan  several  electric  lines  have  been 
projected  that  as  yet  are  not  constructed. 
There  are  four  or  five  of  these  lines  that  if 
built  would  insure  an  immense  advancement 
in  realty  values,  add  immeasurable  comfort 
and  convenience  to  the  tributary  residents, 
develop  a  big  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
merchants  and  a,t  the  same  time  show  a  rea- 
sonable return  to  the  investor. 

"Heretofore  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  secure  investors  for  a  Michigan  electric  rail- 
way, while  in  some  other  states  new  lines  are 
I  being  constructed  rapidly.  One  reason  for  this 
j  condition  is  the  fact  that  the  policy  in  this 
state  toward  interurbans  has  in  many  instances 
been  unwise.  Take,  for  example,  the  question 
of  taxes.  It  will  be  several  years  before  a  new 
electric  line  can  develop  sufficient  traffic  to 
meet  its  gross  expense.  During  this  time  it 
needs  every  encouragement  if  it  is  to  become 
self-sustaining.  Still,  from  the  very  start, 
Michigan  roads  are  crippled  by  heavy  tax 
charges.  This  serves  at  once  to  retard  the 
further  improvement  of  the  railway,  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  community  as  well  as  the  stock- 
holders. The  assessed  valuations  of  the  inter- 
urbans' real  and  personal  property  are  in  many 
cases  much  higher  than  their  actual  worth, 
while  land  and  buildings  through  the  same 
districts  are  assessed  at  from  70  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  real  value. 

"An  entirely  different  policy  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  connection  with  the  lines.  For  at 
least  the  first  five  years  of  their  operation  they 
should  be  favored  by  taxing  bodies  so  far  as 
possible.  This  will  have  a  good  result,  as  the 
struggling  electric  road  will  not  only  be  aided 
in  getting  on  to  its  feet,  but  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  state  takes  a  kindly  attitude  oward 
the  interurbans  and  is  anxious  to,  assist  them 
in  every  way.  When  this  becomes  generally 
known  investors  will  feel  a  confidence  in  Mich- 
igan electric  railway  securities." — C.  A.  Floyd, 
General  Passenger  Agent  Grand  Rapids,  Hol- 
land &  Chicago  Railway. 


MICHIGAN'S  NATIONAL    FOREST. 

The  proposal  to  create  a  national  forest  in 
Michigan  came  to  the  federal  government 
from  Congressman  George  A.  Loud,  wh •>  says 
it  was  originated  by  his  brother.  Henry  X. 
Loud,  of  An  Sable,  who  collected  the  data 


upon  which  the  suggestion  was  founded.  The 
only  step  forester  Pinchot  has  taken  so  far 
is  to  recommend  that  the  lands  to  be  included 
in  this  forest,  if  it  is  to  be  established,  be 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  entry,  so  that 
the  speculators  may  not  dash  in  ami  home- 
stead a  lot  of  it  in  the  mistaken  notion  thai 
they  can  hold  up  the  federal  go\  eminent  for 
cash. 

This  means  that  until  the  forest  .service 
has  time  to  examine  the  lands  in  question  no 
one  may  preempt  a  homestead  there,  the  rec 
immcndation  for  withdrawal  having  been 
acted  on.  The  lands  included  in  this  proposed 
h'lesl  ail  lie  in  Josco  county,  and  the  total 
acreage  of  government  land  available  is  :;(i.<ior>. 
The  examination  by  the  forest  service  will 
not  be  made  before  spring.  If  the  report 
from  it  is  favorable  the  president  will  then 
probably  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
lands  a  national  forest,  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  federal  government  will  haw 
charge  and  will  place  the  forest  in  the  hands 
of  a  supervisor,  and  a  suitable  corps  of  forest 
rangers,  who  will  keep  out  fires  and  see  that 
reforestation  is  in  due  time  carried  on. 


POINTER  FOR  MICHIGAN. 

C.  C.  Andrews,  the  forestry  commissioner 
of  Minnesota,  has  recommended  a  plan  ot 
reforestation,  which  he  hopes  to  have  adopted 
by  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  The  proposal  is  as  follows: 

"To  secure  a  sustained  yield  of  timber  for 
the  use  of  the  people  of  this  state  the  proper 
officers  shall  annually  levy  and  collect  a  tax 
of  three-tenths  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar 
of  the  taxable  property  within  this  state,  the 
proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  pur-i 
chase  of  land  for  the  state  adapted  for  forest 
at  not  over  $5  per  acre,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  thereon  of  forest  ac- 
cording to  forestry  principles.  .Unexpended 
balances  shall  not  lapse,  but  constitute  a  fund 
for  forestry  purposes.  The  timber  produced 
thereon  shall  be  sold  at  a  fair  valuation,  and 
the  revenue  therefrom  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury;  except  that  one-quarter1  of  the  net 
revenue  shall  lie  paid  to  the  towns  in  which 
the  land  is  situated,  in  aid  of  public  schools 
and  roads.  Should  any  tract  acquired  be  found 
better  adapted  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
production  of  timber,  it  may  be  sold  or  leased 
and  the  proceeds  used  for  the  acquiring  or 
developing  forestry  land.  Until  otherwise  di- 
rected by  the  legislature,  which  may  supple- 
ment these  provisions  with  necessary  enact 
meiits.  the  state  forestry  board  shall  draw  and 
disburse  the  money  hereby  provided  and  pur- 
chase, manage  and  control  the  lands  and  for- 
ests. No  moiH'3'  shall  be  paid  lor  any  tract 
until  the  attorney  general  shall  certify  to  t  in- 
validity of  the  title.  It  shall  be  competent 
for  two  successive  regular  legislatures,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  bouse,  to  alter  or  repeal 
any  of  these  provisions." 


CUT    SIX    MILLION    FEET. 

About  0,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  cut  at 
the  sawmill  of  Gow  &  Campbell  in  North  Mus- 
kegon  during  the  last  season.  At  the  present 
time  the  indications  are  that  the  mill  will  run 
again  next  season  and  that  the  cut  will  be 
larger,  if  anything.  "We  are  very  well  satis 
lied  with  the  cut  this  year,"  says  Mayor  John 
Campbell,  a  member  of  the  firm.  "The-  season 
has  been  a  most  successful  one  for  us,  and  we 
expect  to  run  next  year." 

The  supply  of  logs  at  the  mill  is  about 
exhausted  at  the  present  time.  The  cut  took 
nearly  all  of  the  timber,  but  it  is  now  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  supply 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

"\Ye  look  for  a  larger  cut,  if  anything,"  says 
Mr.  Campbell.  "We  have  no  log  camps  of 
our  own  to  speak  01  but  are  buying  our  timber 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  mostly  in 
Kalkaska  county.  What  the  cut  will  be  next 
year  cannot  be  predicted  at  the  present  time. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  logs  after  New  Year's, 
however." 
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Michigan 


Roads  5«d  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing:  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

i.  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 
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I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iitrJjigan  Hoafc  Hatos  A0H0rratum 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  Address 

Occupation Business  A  ddress 

Recommended    by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  ddte  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII—  By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.CO. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HIMES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  MARCH,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,  First  Vice-P resident;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

Alpena  County — George  W.  Stovel,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Denomie,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William  Houser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 

Chippewa  County — Henry  A.  Osbotn, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilio  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
canaba. 

Dickinson  County — William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cundy,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Gladwin  County — William  H.  McCulloch, 
Gladwin  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCracken,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1. 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska;  Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  Kalkaska. 

Luce  County — -M.  E.  Beurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvie, 
Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County — Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominee  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
minee;  Charles  Kinsella,  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  Ryerson,  Holton;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 

GOGEBIC  NEEDS  GOOD  ROADS. 

Discussing  the  item  in  Michigan  Roads  and 
Forests,  which  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"Gogebic  county  has  an  excellent  foundation 
for  roads,  and  dirt  roads  could  be  made  which 
would  be  a  big  improvement  over  those  now 
in  use,"  the  Iron  wood  Times  says: 

"The  truth  of  the  above  cannot  be  gain- 
said. Gogebic  has  an  excellent  foundation 
for  old  Mother  Nature  gave  it  to  us.  If  the 
estimable  old  lady  had  not  done  this  gratu- 
itously we  probably  wouldn't  have  had  even 
the  foundation.  And  as  to  the  matter  of 
making  dirt  roads,  or  any  other  old  kind  of 
roads,  which  would  be  an  improvement  over 
those  now  in  use,  there  is  certainly  no  ques- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this.  At  least  it  is 
a  fact  that  they  couldn't  be  worse — nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  road  could  be. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  county  has  no 
roads  worthy  of  the  name,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  this 
deplorable  condition.  This  county 

needs  some  good  roads  and'  needs  them  badly, 
but  it  will  require  the  united  action  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county  to  secure  them.  We 
believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  state 
reward  road  improvement  here  would  be  one 
of  the  best  things  that  could  be  done.  Other 
upper  peninsula  counties  have  found  it  very 
satisfactory,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  none 
the  less  to  Gogebic." 

KALAMAZOO     WANTS     GOOD     ROADS. 

Kalamazoo,  with  its  Commercial  Club,  is 
becoming  known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the 
several  progressive  cities  in  the  state  which 
has  taken  up  and  is  boosting  the  good  roads 
movement.  From  other  towns  whose  busi- 
ness men's  associations  have  espoused  the 
cause  of  good  roads,  come  tidings  of  the  great 
amount  of  good  to  be  derived  from  well-built 
highways  leading  into  the  city  from  the  rural 
districts,  and  encouraging  increases  in  trade 
and  business  generally  are  reported  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  movement.  Battle  Creek  is  an 
example  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  a  city  taking  up  the  good  roads 
proposition,  and  the  merchants  of  that  city 
are  more  than  well  pleased  with  the  results. 
Lansing  is  another  city  which  has  done  con- 
siderable good  roads  building,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Business  Men's  Association 
of  the  capital  city  to  do  something  each  year 


in  the  direction   of  better  thoroughfares  lead- 
ing   into    that    town. 

The  good  roads  committee  of  the  'Kalama- 
zoo Commercial  Club,  composed  of  W.  M. 
Bryant,  A.  C.  Hatfield  and  A.  B.  Connable, 
has  been  doing  excellent  work,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Kalamazoo  county  will  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  county  road  system  on  April  6. 


$19,000    FOR    GOOD    ROADS. 

Approximately  $19,000  will  be  spent  this 
year  in  repairing,  improving  and  constructing 
new  roads  in  Menominee  county.  All  the 
work,  however,  will  be  let  by  contract,  the 
same  as  it  was  last  year. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  county  board 
of  supervisors  the  members  decided  not  to 
purchase  a  stone  crusher  this  year,  it  being 
the  almost  unanimous  sense  of  the  board  that 
the  buying  and  maintaining  of  such  an  ex- 
pensive apparatus  would  net  the  county  but 
a  slight  profit,  hardly  worth  the  investment 
at  this  time.  Supervisor  Peter  Garrigan,  of 
Carney,  who  was  opposed  to  the  purchase 
of  the  crusher,  reminded  the  board  of  the 
little  service  which  the  county  secured  from 
the  iormer  crusher  that  they  purchased  and 
later  sold  to  Robert  Rick. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  county  roads  and 
bridges,  but  the  matter  of  improvements  will 
be  left  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  road  commissioners,  who  will  hold 
a  meeting  soon  and  map  out  the  year's  plans. 
The  state  and  county  roads  will  both  be 
lengthened,  several  miles  of  macadam  addi- 
tions being  among  the  planned  improve- 
ments. 


Berrien  county  can  stand  good  roads,  judg- 
ing from  the  following  wail  from  the  Benton 
Harbor  News-Palladium:  "The  roads  leading 
to  this  city  are  in  awful  condition,  and  heavy 
hauling  is  impossible.  The  road  between  this 
city  and  Riverside  would  favorably  compare 
with  a  mortar  bed,  and  highways  in  other 
directions  are  not  much  better.  The  heavy 
rains  and  thawing  snow  of  the  last  few  days 
have  been  mixed  well  with  the  sand  and  clay 
of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  arid  in  many 
places  the  wagon  sinks  to  the  hub  in  the  mire. 
Many  farmers  prefer  staying  at  home  to  driv- 
ing to  the  city  under  such  conditions." 


Delta  county  will  spend  $25,000  on  good 
roads  this  year  if  the  taxpayers  approve  a 
bond  issue  for  that  amount,  which  will  be  put 
up  to  them  on  April  (i. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I F    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER    1,    1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151— Manistee  county,  1%  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — -Manistee  county,  \l/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  \y2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
Toad,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  % 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125.  • 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  */£ 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward  $38§. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  revvard  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
\y2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
J/2+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580. 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  i  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada   township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk   Rapids    township,    Antrim    county, 
1.004   miles   gravel   road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw,    county,     .92     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,   reward   $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .995    mile    macadam 
road,   reward   $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton    county,     Vi 
mile   gravel   road,  reward   $250. 

208— Hamlin    township,    Eaton     county,     Vi 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton     township,    Muskegon     county, 
1.481   miles   macadam   road,   reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     l/2     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $500. 

211 — Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona   township,   Huron   county,   1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1-002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward.... $    501 

No  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward....  398 

No.  215.  Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 
miles  gravel  road.  Reward.... 

No.  21G.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward....  1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic     Tp.,     Crawford     Co., 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED   TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE   HENRY   IYIERDIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


1.062   miles    gravel    road.      Re- 
ward        531 

222.     Coe   Tp.,   Isabella   Co.,   1   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 500 

No.  223.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....      635 

No.  230.     Lyons  Tp.,   Ionia   Co.,   y2   mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.     Lyons   Tp,   Ionia   Co.,   ]/2    mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 250 

No.  237.     Aimer    Tp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.     Sand    Beach    Tp..    Huron    Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.    1,064 
No.  233.     Bay .  Co.,    .274    mile    macadam 

road.  Reward '.      274 

No.  234.     Bay  Co.,  J4  m'le  macadam  road. 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100   mile   "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road.  Reward.    1.004 
237— Aimer   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   .502   mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .682    mile 

gravel    road    341 

239 — Menominee   Co.,   1.524   miles   gravel 

road     762 

240 — Marquette   Co.,  .465   mile   macadam 

road  465 

241 — Marquette  Co.,  .35  mile  macadam 

road  350 

242 — Marquette  Co.,  .521  mile  macadam 

road 521 

243 — Muske'gon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road  2,254 

245 — Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road  1,000 

246— St.  Joseph  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  .502 

mile  macadam  road  251 

247 — Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 

road  2,000 

248— Elkland  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  2  miles 

gravel  road  1,000 

S49 — Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

251 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930 


253 — Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road  1,004 

254 — Mason   Co.,  y2-mi\e.  "A"  road 125 

255 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  macadam  road..  500 
256 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road  355 

257 — Mason     Co.,    1.003    miles    macadam 

road   1,003 

258 — Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

259 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...  374 
260 — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.  991 
261 — Mason  Co.,  1.054  miles  macadam 

road  1,054 

262 — Kalkaska  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road 500 

263— Osceola    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 

264 — Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road  504 

265 — Bloomfield   Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,   2.01 

miles   gravel   road    1,005 

266— Kalkaska     Co.,     1.008    miles     gravel 

road    504 

267 — Mason  Co.,  "4-mile  gravel  road 250 

268 — Muskegon    Co.,   .184   mile   macadam 

road   184 

269— Port   Huron  Tp.,  St.   Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam  road 511 

No.  270.  Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

No.  271.  Muskegon  Co.,  1  mile  macadam  road, 
reward  $1,000. 

No.  272.     Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $322. 
No.  273.     Columbia    Twp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .712 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $361. 
No.  274.     Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  l/2  mile 

macadam  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  275.     Manistee     Co.,     1.002     miles     gravel 

road,  reward  $301. 
No.  276.     Hamlin    Twp.,    Eaton    Co.,     1     mile 

gravel   road,  reward  $500. 
No.  277.     Allouez  Twp.,  Keweenaw   Co.,  2.002 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,002. 
No.  278.     Frederic   Twp.,    Crawford    Co.,    l.ocs 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $504. 
No.  279.     Bay    Co..    .229    mile    macadam    road, 

reward,   $690. 
No.  280.     Hamlin     Twp.,     Eaton     Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $.">(iti. 
No.  281.     Everett  Twp.,  Newaygo  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel   road,   reward  $500. 
X<>.  282.     Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road. 

reward,  $690. 
No.  283.     Manistee     Co.,     1.024     miles     gravel 

road,  reward,  $512. 

Xo.  284.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  285.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  286.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 
miles  macadam  road,  reward 
$4,565. 

Xc>.  287.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  288.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.017  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1.017. 


No.  289.     Saginaw     Co.,     .493     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $493. 
No.  290.     Saginaw     Co.,     .968     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $968. 
No.  291.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.097    miles    macadam 

road,   reward   $1,097. 
No.  292.     Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road, 

reward   $990. 
No.  293.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.015  miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $1,015. 
No.  294.     Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
N9.  295.     Saginaw     Co.,     .505     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $505. 
No.  296.     Saginaw     Co.,     .499     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $499. 
No.  297.     Saginaw     Co.,     .497     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $497. 
No.  298.     Saginaw     Co.,     .556     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $556. 
No.  299.     Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $245. 
No.  300.     Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon     Co.,     1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  301.     Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon     Co.,     1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  302.    ,  Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co..    1 

miles  gravel  road,   reward  $500. 

X<>.  3(CJ.  Elmwood  Township,  Tuscola  Co., 
l.iir.'i;  miles  gravel  road;  reward  $513. 

No.  304.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

^  No.  305.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three  and  three-quarters  miles  gravel 
road;  reward  $1,875. 

No.  306.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  307.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Bufen 
Co.,  three-quarters  mile  gravel  road;  reward 
$375. 

No.  308.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $500. 

No.  309.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-quarter  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $125. 

No.  310.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road;  reward  $502. 

No.  311.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  .992 
mile  gravel  road;  reward  $496. 

No.  312.  Wayne  County,  1.37  miles  macad- 
am road;  reward  $1,370. 


The  Wayne  County  Road  Commission  has 
received  a  report  concerning  the  first  set  of 
specifications  for  improved  highway  sent  to 
the  state  highway  commissioner's  office  at 
Lansing.  The  plans  cover  one  and  three- 
eighths  miles  of  the  Mt.  Elliott  road  in  Ham- 
tramck,  to  be  paved  with  sixteen  feet 'of  tarred 
macadam  and  four  feet  on  either  side  of  earth 
shoulders.  The  work  will  cost  about  $8,000, 
of  which  the  state  will  rebate  $1,000  a  mile, 
or  $1,375. 


Banner  township,  Sanilac  county,  will  bond 
for  $3.000  for  good  roads,  if  the  taxpayers 
approve  on  April  6. 
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MICHIGAN  HOLDS  THE 

ROAD-MAKING  RECORD 


Michigan  has  broken  every  record  estab- 
lished by  any  other  state,  in  number  of  miles 
built  at  beginning  of  state  help,  in  cost  of 
roads;  in  small  cost  to  state,  both  in  amount 
of  state  aid  and  low  cost  of  state  administra- 
tion. 

Why  has  Michigan  done  this? 

First  reason: — Andrew  Jackson  said:  "An 
energetic  one  is  a  majority."  Horatio  S.  Earle, 
Michigan's  state  highway  commissioner,  is 
that  energetic  "one";  so  things  have  moved 
rapidly  ever  since  the  state  highway  depart- 
ment opened  for  business  July  1,  1905. 

For  more  than  ten  years  Earle  had  been  up 
and  down  over  the  state  and  had  created  the 
sentiment  for  state  aid  by  preaching  the  gospel 
of  good  roads,  and  by  building  them  with  his 
good  roads  train.  To  such  an  extent  had  the 
sentiment  been  cultivated  that  when  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  permitting  state  aid  for 
roads,  was  submitted  to  the  people,  it  received 
a  majority  vote  of  142,242. 

The  bill  providing  for  state  aid  for  roads 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Earle  along  a  different  line 
than  that  of  any  other  state.  It  is  devoid  of 
red  tape,  and  does  not  savor  in  any  way  of 
paternal  government,  being  a  state  reward 
road  law  instead  of  a  state  aid  law,  also  being 
a  boom  or  boost  law  for  local  engineers  and 
road  builders  instead  of  creating  a  state  depart- 
ment of  engineers  at  the  capital  to  do  all  the 
road  engineering.  By  this  plan  local  engineers 
and  road  builders  and  surveyors  become  good 
roads  boosters  instead  of  jealous  knockers. 
Expense  Is  Small. 

The  state  instructs,  inspects  and  pays  the 
specific  rewards  on  completion  of  the  roads, 
but  takes  no  part  in  the  contracts  or  the  actual 
building  of  the  roads.  After  a  county  once 
gets  to  going,  about  the  only  thing  the  depart- 


ment has  to  do  is  to  make  final  inspection  and 
pay  reward. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  state 
as  follows: 

Department       State 

Year  ending —  expenditure,     reward. 

June  30,  1906 $10,000         $  20,000 

June  30,  1907 • 10,000  50,000 

June  30,  1908 10,000  100,000 

June  :»),  1909 10,000  150,000 


Total.. 
From  the 
amounts    to 
been   made 
roads. 


$40,000         $320,000 

automobile  license  fund,  which  now 

$15,000,    some    expenditures    have 

for   promoting   the   cause   of  good 


Miles  of  Road  Built. 

Gravel.  Macadam. 

—June  30,   1906 10  11 

—June   30,   1907 25  41 

—June   30,  1908 70*  65* 


July  1,  1905 
July  1,  1906 
July  1,  1907 
July  1,  1908 — June  30,  1909 125t 


Total..  230 


lOOt 


217 


Grand   total 447 

*Partly  estimated.     tEstimated. 

The  total  cost  of  the  447  miles  that  have 
been  built  and  will  be  built,  based  on  what 
those  already  completed  have  cost,  will  amount 
to  $1,200,000,  of  which  the  state's  $332,000 
amounts  to  only  27  per  cent  of  the  cost,  the 
balance  having  been  raised  by  the  counties  and 
townships  where  the  road  is  located. 

Of  the  cost  of  running  the  department  only 
one-third  of  the  money  appropriated  can  be 
charged  to  state  reward  expense,  or  about 
$12,000.  making  the  cost  of  state  administra- 
tion of  these  roads  only  1  per  cent,  which  is  a 
record  breaker.  The  remainder  of  the  depart- 
ment appropriation  is  expended  in  holding 
county  road  institutes,  the  expenses  of  draft- 
ing, designing,  and  advising  in  regard  to 
bridges,  in  printing,  stationery,  etc.,  used  in 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


"  From  Factory  to  Owner" 

Eliminating-  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires.     Give  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  BUICK  CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


TRAP  ROCK  FOR  SALE 

Fine  trap  rock  for  sale,  best  in  the 
country.  Inquire  JAMES  M. 
YOUNG,  15  Winder  St.,  Detroit. 


taking    care    of    the    large    correspondence    re- 
garding road  laws,  etc. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  number 
of  miles  of  gravel  and  macadam  roads  built  in 
eacli  county,  or  which  will  be  built  the  coming 
season,  applications  having  already  been  filed 
for  state  reward  with  the  department.  .  The 
shaded  counties  are  those  v.  inch  so  far  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  state  bounty. 
'  One  noticeable  feature  is  that  in  the  south- 
ern tier  of  counties  lying  right  along  the  In- 
diana line,  where  good  roads  prevail,  no  roads 
have  been  built.  These  southern  counties  are 
noted  for  their  wealth,  for  their  productive 
farms  and  for  the  poorest  roads  in  the  state. 
They  have  the  requisites  for  building — brains 
and  money,  but  have  not  harnessed  them  to- 
gether with  the  harness  of  public  spirit  and 
pride. 

Michigan  has  not  patented  nor  copyrighted 
the  state  reward  road  law,  and  recommends 
it  to  other  states  desiring  good  mads. 


The  Latest  Portrait  of  Michigan's  State  High- 
way  Commissioner,  Horatio  S.  Earle. 


Prosecutor  McDonald  has  filed  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  at  Grand  Rapids  an  information 
in  quo  warranto  requiring  the  Bridge  Street 
&  Allendale  Gravel  Road  Company  to  show 
cause  why  its  charter  should  not  be  annulled. 
It  is  set  forth  that  the  highway  is  not  kept 
in  repair  and  that  the  company  lacks  the 
funds  to  keep  it  up  properly. 


Hancock   City  will   purchase   a   rock  crusher 
and    road    roller    this    spring. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


Defects    in    Michigan    Roads    and 
How  to  Improve  Them. 

(Address  by  Frank  F.  Rogers,  Deputy  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  at  the  State  Round- 
Up  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  February  25,  1908.) 

Many  years  ago  a  migratory  wag,  journey- 
ing through  one  of  our  border  states,  which 
now  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  the  best 
average  roads  of  any  state  in  the  Union, 
penned  these  lines  on  the  register  of  a  way- 
side inn: 

"The    roads    are    impassable,    hardly    jackass- 

.  able; 

I   think  those   that  travel  'em  should  turn  out 
and   gravel'  'em." 

This  bit  of  doggeral  would  not  be  worth 
more  than  a  passing  smile,  and  is  not  intended 
as  a  reflection  (in  the  present  condition  of 
Michigan  roads,  were  it  not  that  it  contains 
a  fundamental  principle  that  can  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  any  equitable  plan  of  taxation  for 
highway  improvement.  Toll  roads  no  doubt 
came  nearer  to  this  equitable  plan  than  any 
other  scheme,  but  the  greed  of  toll  road  com- 
panies soon  allowed  their  roads  to  fall  into 
such  desperate  condition  that  they  have  been 
gradually  abolished,  never  to  return. 

The  plan  of  working  out  the  road  tax  by 
adjacent  property  owners  was  adopted  by 
nearly  every  state,  having  been  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  early  colonists.  When 
the  country  was  new  and  the  only  commodity 
at  'the  disposal  of  the  people  was  labor,  no 
other  system  could  have  been  tolerated. 
There  were  then  practically  no  crops  to  mar- 
ket and  no  loads  to  draw  back  to  the  farm. 
Indeed  every  farm  and  every  household  was 
its  own  factory,  consuming  nearly  all  of  the 
products  of  the  farm,  and  manufacturing 
nearly  everything  used  by  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  There  were  then  no  railways  nor 
market-towns,  as  we  now  know  them. 

Marvelous    Changes   in   71   Years. 

However,  the  seventy-one  years  that  Michi- 
gan has  been  a  state  have  wrought  marvelous 
changes.  Nearly  10,000  miles  of  railways  have 
been  built  within  her  borders  and  70,000  miles 
of  public  wagon  roads,  not  counting  the  streets 
of  incorporated  cities  and  villages,  have  been 
laid  out,  opened  to  travel  and  more  or  less 
improved.  It  was  somewhat  tardy,  but  in 
keeping  with  this  advancement  that  the  last 
legislature  abolished  the  labor  tax  and  pro- 
vided for  money  taxes,  some  portion  of  which 
is  levied  on  all  of  the  taxable  property  in  the 
township,  and  this,  supplemented  by  a  county 
road  tax  (available  to  such  counties  as  choose 
to  adopt  the  county  road  system),  and  the 
state  reward  tax  reaches,  in  an  equitable  man- 
ner, all  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  state 
and,  consequently,  all  users  of  the  country 
roads. 

Michigan's    Road    Problem. 

These  country  roads  have  cost  the  state  in 
labor  and  money  for  the  past  seven  years  an 
average  annual  tax  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  dollars.  In  1907  it  was  $3,312,758.  This  is 
indeed  a  vast  sum.  In  most  years  it  amounts 
to  more  than  the  entire  state  tax.  That  means 
more  than  the  combined  cost  of  supporting  all 
of  the  state  schools — the  University,  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  College  of  Mines,  four 
State  Normal  schools — also  the  asylums,  the 
prisons  and  all  of  the  state  departments. 

Michigan's  road  problem  today  is  not  how 
much  money  to  raise  for  road  purposes,  but 
how  to  produce  better  results  with  the  means 
already  at  her  disposal.  I  believe  that  we  are 
now  raising  plenty  of  money,  except  the 
amount  required  for  state  aid,  to  build  of  first 
class  gravel  or  macadam,  every  trunk  line  road 
in  Michigan  within  the  next  twenty  years,  if 
expended  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  no  more 
than  would  be  accomplished  by  any  first  class 


railway  organization  if  confronted  with  the 
same  problem  and  given  the  same  resources. 
In  short  it  is  not  a  quest  of  spending  more, 
but  spending  better. 

The  trunk  lines  referred  to  mean  all  of  the 
main  highways  of  the  state  which  enter  mar- 
ket-towns, in  fact  all  but  the  laterals,  or  side 
roads,  which  lead  out  to  the  main  lines  and  are 
traveled  by  few  teams  each  day.  The  mileage 
of  trunk  line  roads  is  not  so  great  as  one  might 
imagine.  Less  than  10,000  miles  of  railways, 
including  the  interurban  electric  lines,  reach 
almost  every  market  town  in  the  state.  Take 
the  city  of  Lansing,  for  example,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  well  developed  farming  district; 
eight  lines  of  railway  enter  it  from  various 
directions,  and  there  are  just  about  as  many, 
not  more,  wagon  roads  entering  the  city. 

Manistee  county,  having  about  700  miles  of 
public  wagon  roads,  has  reached  nearly  every 
market  place  in  the  county  with  but  fifty  miles 
of  a  well  planned  county  ioad  system.  Massa- 
chusetts expects  to  cover  the  main  highways 
of  the  state  with  but  one-tenth  of  its  total  road 
mileage. 

But  suppose  we  needed  more  in  Michigan. 
and  had  to  make  one-fifth  of  our  total  road 
mileage  of  first  class  gravel  or  macadam? 
That  would  require  but  14,000  miles,  and  would 
be  nearly  enough  to  cross  each  township  in 
the  state  in  two  directions.  In  fact,  it  would 
make  an  average  of  11.2  miles  for  each  of  the 
1,225  organized  townships  in  the  state. 

Part  of  the  problem,  however,  is  to  maintain 
all  of  the  roads,  bridges  and  culverts  in  as 
good  or  better  condition  than  they  have  been 
kept  in  the  past,  while  the  work'  of  building 
the  main  lines  is  in  progress.  How  can  it 
be  done. 

70,000  Miles  of  Road. 

Of  the  entire  70,000  miles  of  road,  more  than 
one-third  are  sand,  on  which  slight,'  or  tem- 
porary repairs,  are  a  total  loss.  At  best  very 
little  of  value  can  be  done  to  such  roads  until 
a  better  material  can  be  put  on  them  to  har- 
den the  surface.  Other  roads  can  be  kept  in 
as  good  condition  as  it  is  possible  to  keep 
earth  roads  by  first  turnpiking  and  draining 
and  then  having  them  floated  down  at  the  end 
of  each  muddy  spell.  Commence  in  the  spring 
when  the  frost  has  left  the  ground  and  the 
mud  begins  to  dry  and  float  them  down;  float 
them  down  after  each  long  rain  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  try  and  have  them  floated  down 
just  before  the  ground  freezes  in  the  fall  and 
thus  make  a  smooth  winter  road.  Many  per- 
sons have  faithfully  done  such  work,  and  not 
only  pronounce  the  results  satisfactory,  but 
say  that  the  cost  is  only  between  $5  and  $10 
a  mile  each  year.  Such  treatment  is  of  no  use 
to  sand  roads,  but  to  be  more  than  fair  with 
our  argument,  we  will  throw  the  sand  roads  in 
and  take  the  maximum  price  of -$10  a  mile,  and 
then  only  $700,000  a  year  could  be  thus  ex 
pended. 

But  there  are  bridges  and  culverts  to  repair 
and  build.  Just  how  much  should  be  set  aside 
for  this  cannot  be  determined  so  readily.  A 
bridge  company  that  claims  to  sell  more  than 
one-half  of  the  bridges  in  Michigan  sold  on' 
$300,000  worth  last  season.  ,To  be  safe  we  will 
set  apart  $1,000,000  for  new  bridges  and  $300,- 
000  for  culverts  and  their  repairs.  Deduct 
these  sums  from  the  road  tax  of  1907  and  we 
have  remaining  more  than  one  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars  that  should  go  towards  per- 
manent road  building.  What  will  it  do? 

Average  Cost  of  Roads. 

During  the  two  and  one-half  years  that  the 
state  reward  road  law  has  been  operative  there 
have  been  built  in  Michigan  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  of  road  on  which  state  reward 
was  paid.  This  has  furnished  reliable  data  as 
to  the  cost  of  such  roads.  Speaking  in  round 
numbers,  it  has  shown  that  the  average  cost 
of  macadam  roads  as  built  in  Michigan  is  a 
little  more  than  $4,000  a  mile,  and  the  average 
cost  of  gravel  roads  something  less  than  $1,500 
a  mile.  During  the  road  building  season  of 


1907,  fifty-six  miles  of  gravel  and  fifty-three 
miles  of  macadam  roads  were  built  The  per- 
centage of  gravel  roads  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  from  the  present  outlook,  it  will  not  be 
ong  before  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  roads 
built  for  state  reward  will  be  gravel  But  to 
be  more  than  fair  again  with  our  argument  we 
will  assume  that  the  roads  will  continue  to  be 
built  in  equal  mileage.  In  that  case  the  aver- 
h?C«9°7S-nPer  e  °f  the  imPr°ved  roads  would 

DC    «p.i,fOU. 


•ftrnn  rew,ard   on   the   macadam   road   is 

'0  a  mile  and  on  the  gravel  road  it  is  $500 

$7M  a  mil.  *??¥**  ^^  reward  is  therefore 
$7oO  a  mile  Deducting  the  average  state  re- 
ward from  $2,750.  the  total  average  cost  and 

co'st  ?oet?3>00°  3  "lile  f°r  the  total  "et  Average 
cost  to  the  community  which  builds 


and  macadam  roads  each  year.     At  that  r 
if   we    simply    maintain    the    present   tax    levv 
except  for  the  extra  amount  required  for  staTe 
reward,  we  could  build  the  14,000  miles  of  m 
h.ghways  in  eighteen  and  one-half 


well  l 


the 
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to  impose  a  one-mill  tax  for  three  years 
for  the  purpose  of  building  bridges  over  Mu" 
kegon  river  at  Maple  island,  ove  ?Lake  Harbor 
to  replace  the  "float  bridge"  and  between 
Montague  and  Whitehall  over  White  rive? 
and  for  a  swing  bridge  over  Muskegon  river 
on  the  North  Muskegon  road. 


TRINITY     FOREST    RESERVE 

*0?er?t  uy  Proclamation  has 
.  acres  to  the  Trinity  Forest  Re- 
serve ,n  Humboldt  and  Trinity  counties,  Cali- 
fornia, making  that  reservation  consist  of 
nearly  1  (500,000  acres.  The  area  added  i  cov- 
ered with  yellow  and  sugar  pine,  incense  cedar 
and  some  redwood,  having  a  market  value 
of  some  $4,500,000.  The  reason  for  taking  this 
tract  out  of  commerce  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  numerous  watersheds. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Great  Educational  System 

for  Road-Making 


Of  the  important  instruction  now  being 
given  under  government  supervision  for  the 
construction  of  good  highways  William  E. 
Curtis  writes  from  Washington  to  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald: 

There  is  a  new  kind  of  college  in  Washing- 
ton down  on  Fourteenth  street  between  B  and 
C  streets,  back  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture and  near  the  bureau  of  engraving  and 
printing,  where  our  money  and  postage  stamps 
are  made.  It  is  a  modest  institution,  and,  like 
many  other  things  that  begin  young,  is  unpre- 
tentious and  of  limited  dimensions.  But,  never- 
theless, it  is  doing  good  work,  and  is  turning 
out  a  group  of  graduates  every  year  thor- 
oughly trained  to  a  profession  that  is  entirely 
new  and  almost  unique  in  the  United  States, 
although  it  has  existed  for  centuries  of  use- 
fulness in  Europe. 

The  college  I  am  talking  about  has  never 
been  included  in  the  list  of  educational  institu- 
tions reported  on  by  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation in  his  annual  publications,  but  its  dip- 
lomas are  recognized  by  public  officials 
throughout  the  United  States,  whereever  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  improve  the  roads 
and  highways. 

Wilson  Saw  Education  Was  Needed. 

Soon  after  Secretary  Wilson  got  the  good 
roads  movement  thoroughly  started  he  discov- 
ered that  it  would  be  necessary  to  educate  men 
*o  handle  it,  and  that  it  was  of  vital  import- 
ance that  the  money  appropriated  for  the  im- 
provement of  roads  should  be  expended  in  an 
economical  and  a  scientific  manner.  He  argued 
that  unscientific  and  defective  methods  of  road 
building  would  mean  not  only  a  waste  in  the 
particular  case  in  point,  but  that  the  effect 
would  result  in  retarding  road  building  there 
and  elsewhere  for  an  indefinite  period.  There- 
fore, there  was  only  one  conclusion,  which  was 
that  if  the  national  government  undertook  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  the  improvement  of 
the  highways  of  this  country  its  first  and  most 
important  duty  was  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
competent  engineers  to  instruct  and  direct 
local  officials  in  their  work. 

The  office  of  public  roads  has  met  the 
situation  in  an  admirable  manner,  so  far  as  its 
means  will  permit,  by  providing  a  one-year 
course  of  graduate  instruction  in  highway  engi- 
neering. A  competitive  examination  is  held 
every  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission  at  Washington,  which  is  open 
to  graduates  of  engineering  schools  or  to  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  classes  of  such  schools,  and 
upon  a  successful  passing  of  the  examination 
the  student  is  tendered  a  position  as  civil  engi- 
neer student  in  the  bureau  at  a  salary  of  $50  per 
month  and  field  expenses.  At  the  end  of  one 
year  he  is  given  a  certificate  stating  that  he  ha"s 
completed  the  graduate  course.  He  may,  how- 
ever, be  retained  in  the  service  and  promoted 
to  the  position  of  assistant  engineer  without 
further  examination.  This  course  is  divided 
into  laboratory  instruction  and  practical  field 
work  under  trained  engineers. 

Co-operates  With  Schools. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  is 
that  of  direct  co-operation  with  the  various 
schools  and  colleges  in  elaborating  and  improv- 
ing their  present  courses  of  study  in  highway 
engineering,  and  where  such  courses  are  en- 
tirely lacking,  to  introduce  them.  It  is  prob- 
ably that  next  winter  a  short  course  of  lectures 
by  a  representative  of  the  office  of  public  roads 
will  be  delivered  at  Columbia  university,  at 
Xew  York,  and  probably  some  of  the  other 
large  eastern  schools.  The  office  receives  nu- 
merous requests  each  year  to  recommend  en- 
gineers for  appointmnt  to  state  and  county 
engineering  positions.  The  present  state  engi- 
neer for  Illinois  was  formerly  highway  engi- 
neer of  the  office  of  public  roads. 

There    is    room   in    this    country    for   several 


thousand  road  engineers,  and  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  them.  One  is  needed  in  every 
county,  and  the  local  authorities  are  gradually 
becoming  convinced  that  they  pay  their  way 
not  only  by  showing  people  how  to  make  bet- 
ter roads,  but  by  introducing  various  econo- 
mies which  make  the  money  go  further  than 
would  be  possible  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
men.  Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  are 
now  receiving  salaries  of  $3,000  and  $4,000,  so 
great  is  the  demand  for  them.  The  number  of 
students  is  limited  because  of  the  lack  of 
money,  and  it  is  hoped  that  congress  will  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  college  and  in- 
crease its  facilities.  The  present  class  come 
mostly  from  the  middle  west,  and  are  all  grad- 
uates of  schools  of  engineering.  The  way  to 
get  into  the  college  is  to  apply  to  the  civil 
service  commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
circulars  of  instruction. 

Men  To  Whom  Credit  Is  Due. 

There  have  been  three  men  at  the  head  of 
the  good  roads  bureau  since  it  was  organized. 
The  man  to  whom  the  greatest  credit  should 
be  given  for  the  enthusiasm,  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness which  he  displayed  in  success- 
fully inaugurating  the  work  was  General  Roy 
Stone.  He  was  a  native  of  Steuben  county, 
New  York,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  suc- 
cessively a  major,  colonel  and  general  of  bri- 
gade in  the  civil  war;  brigadier-general  in  the 
engineer  corps  during  the  Spanish  war  and  the 
first  director  of  the  office  of  road  inquiry.  He 
was  educated  as  an  engineer  and  was  connected 
with  a  number  of  important  engineering  under- 
takings of  his  period,  among  which  was  the 
blowing  up  of  Hell-Gate  rocks,  in  East  river, 
and  the  removing  of  the  bars  from  the  harbor 
of  New  York.  He  died  at  Mendham,  N.  J., 
August  6,  1905,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Martin  Dodge,  successor  to  General  Stone  as 
director  of  the  office  of  public  road  inquiries, 
was  born  in  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  in  1851.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  Hira 
and  Buchtel  colleges,  Ohio.  He  afterward 
studied  and  practiced  law  until  30  years  of  age, 
when  he  entered  the  real  estate  business.  He 
served  three  terms  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  senate  in  1897  and  re- 
elected  in  1899. 

In  1893  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Mc- 
Kinley  chairman  of  the  Ohio  roads  commis- 
sion, and  in  1898  was  appointed  director  of  the 
office  of  public  roads  inquiries  for  a  temporary 
period  of  six  months,  to  represent  the  govern- 
ment at  the  Omaha  exposition.  He  was  re- 
appointed  director  on  May  1,  1900,  and  served 
until  June  30,  1905. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  office  is  Logan 
Walter  Page,  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Page  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  1870.  He  was  educated  at  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  Harvard  University. 
He  also  studied  in  the  French  School  of  Roads 
and  Bridges,  at  Paris,  and  for  seven  years  was 
connected  with  the  Massachusetts  highway 
commission.  In  1900  he  was-  appointed  chief 
of  the  road  material  laboratory  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  at  Washington,  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  after  it  was  enlarged 
into  the  division  of  tests.  In  1905  Mr.  Page 
was  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  office 
of  public  roads,  and  was  shortly  after  made 
the  head  of  the  bureau.  Under  his  administra- 
tion the  work  has  reached  its  present  complete 
and  thorough  organization  as  to  methods, 
facilities  and  personnel. 

The  Bicycle  an  Aid. 

Mr.  Page  tells  me  that  the  bicycle  has  been 
the  most  important  and  influential  missionary 
of  all  that  have  been  engaged  in  promoting  the 
good  roads  movement.  The  League  of  Amer- 
ican Wheelmen  has  been  the  most  potent  or- 
ganization, he  says,  and  has  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good  work,  not  only  in  educating 
the  people  and  in  stirring  up  local  officials  to 
improve  the  roads,  but  in  organizing  agencies 
to  that  end.  Everybody,  almost,  has  ridden  a 
bicycle  at  one  time  or  another  within  the  last 


12  or  15  years,  and  every  bicycle  rider  realized 
the  advantages  of  having  good  roads  and  did 
his  best  to  get  them. 

The  automobile  is  not  such  an  important 
ally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  auto- 
mobile traffic  has  made  the  dust  problem  more 
serious  than  ever  before.  The  loss  to  ma- 
cadamized roads  from  the  dust  material  that  is 
ground  up  and  blown  away,  as  well  as  in  loos- 
ening the  surface  by  the  heavy  impact  of  the 
rubber  tires,  is  a  serious  menace  to  their  pres- 
ervation. The  automobile  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  macadamized  road.  A  number  of  meth- 
ods for  protecting  their  surface  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  injured  by  the  wheels  of  automo- 
biles have  been  suggested,  and  many  prepara- 
tions and  crude  materials  have  been  investi- 
gated, with  a  view  to  preventing  or  diminish- 
ing the  damage.  Experiments  are  now  going 
on  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  which 
may  result  in  counteracting  the  damage  that  is 
being  done. 

Rural  Free  Delivery  an  Ally. 

The  rural  free  delivery  system  has  been  an 
important  ally  and  the  rural  delivery  carriers 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  by  reporting 
bad  places  in  the  roads  to  the  postoffice  de- 
partment,, which  invariably  calls  upon  the  good 
roads  office  for  advice.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, when  a  rural  free  delivery  route  is 
reported  as  impassable  or  in  bad  repair,  the 
postoffice  department  notifies  the  office  of  pub- 
lic roads,  and  the  services  of  an  engineer  or 
experienced  road-builder  are  tendered  to  the 
local  officials  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
work  of  placing  the  road  in  proper  condition. 
The  services  of  these  men  have  been  eagerly 
accepted  as  a  rule,  and  have  resulted  in  much 
benefit  to  the  public  and  to  the  rural  delivery 
service,  because  the  postoffice  department  will 
suspend  the  delivery  of  mail  upon  a  route  that 
is  condemned  by  its  officials. 

The  railroads  of  the  country,  Mr.  Page  says, 
are  giving  the  department  much  valuable  as- 
sistance, although  under  the  new  rate  bill  they 
are  prohibited  from  furnishing  free  transporta- 
tion for  either  men  or  materials.  Formerly  all 
the  railroads  in  the  country  were  very  gener- 
ous in  furnishing  passes  to  the  engineers  and 
employes  and  in  hauling  material  and  machin- 
ery. Several  of  them  made  up  and  maintained 
for  several  months  trains  for  the  use  of  the 
engineers  who  went  about  instructing  people 
in  the  science  of  road-building.  The  law  for- 
bids all  such  gratuitous  transportation  now, 
but  the  railway  companies  appreciate  that  the 
work  the  department  of  agriculture  is  doing  is 
of  vital  importance  to  their  prosperity,  and  are 
co-operating  in  every  lawful  way. 


GOOD     ROADS     PROFITABLE. 

Herbert  Harley,  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
of  Manistee,  is  a  good  roads  advocate.  Mani- 
stee  county  adopted  the  good  roads  system 
twelve  years  ago,  he  says,  and  no  person 
has  ever  been  heard  in  public  to  say  that 
he  regretted  the  adoption  of  the  system.  Un- 
der it  we  have  literally  transformed  this  county 
from  a  wilderness  to  a  settled,  civilized  coun- 
try district,  with  easy  communication  where- 
ever most  needed.  Hills  have  been  graded 
down,  ravines  filled,  fills  banked  with  sod,  and 
many  miles  of  pike  laid.  In  the  past  few  years 
we  have  constructed  a  great  deal  of  solid 
gravel  road,  although  this  country  is  quite 
deficient  in  good  road  material. 

The  value  of  the  land  must  have  been  tre- 
mendously enhanced  by  this  work.  Much  of 
it  was  before  practically  inaccessible,  and 
would  have  so  remained  to  this  day  but  for 
the  county  road  system.  It  is  certain  that 
the  land  has  more  than  doubled  in  value,  and 
this  is  by  all  means  the  most  potent  reason. 
The  city  has  gained  business,  and  would  be 
as  unwilling  as  the  townships  to  abandon 
the  plan,  although  the  citj  pays  more  than 
half  the  cost. 

Nothing  was  ever  undertaken  in  this  county 
which  benefited  Menominee  city  and  county 
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more  than  the  adoption  of  the  county  road 
system  thirteen  years  ago,  says  Max  Socha, 
editor  of  the  Herald-Leader,  of  Menominee. 
The  proposition  was  unanimously  carried 
when  brought  before  the  voters  of  this  coun- 
ty, also  a  bond  issue  of  $50,000  to  defray 
the  initial  expenses  of  the  main  road.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  about  120  miles 
of  county  roads  built  in  this  county,  a  num- 
ber of  miles  being  permanent  macadam  road. 
A  number  of  miles  of  gravel  road  were  also 
built  with  state  aid.  I  can  honestly  say  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  county  road 
system  in  Menominee  county  the  farming 
population  has  increased  200  per  cent,  while 
the  value  of  farming  lands  has  increased  more 
than  300  per  cent. 

I  believe  that  every  county  in  the  state 
<if  Michigan  should  adopt  the  county  road 
law.  as  it  provides  for  some  central  roads 
which  are  being  built  under  the  direction  of 
public  spirited  and  practical  men,  at  the  same 
time  relieving  the  various  townships  of  the 
county  of  the  cost  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing long  stretches  of  highways  that  are  ex- 
pensive to  build  and  repair. 

That  goods  roads  advance  the  price  of  prop- 
erty is  exemplified  by  the  sale  of  a  piece  of 
marsh  land  on  the  Beadle  lake  boulevard  out 
of  Battle  Creek.  Before  the  boulevard  was 
built  the  owner  could  not  sell  the  land  for  $700. 
which  he  offered  it  for.  The  other  day  he  sold 
the  property  for  $1,180.  That  is  what  good 
roads  do. 


them  to  a  shipping  point.  He  will  buy  one  tree 
or  three  or  four  or  any  number. 

When  the  trees  have  been  cut  down  the 
buyer  has  to  get  them  to  the  railroad,  and  for 
this  work  he  hires  teams  in  the  neighborhood; 
and  it  takes  good  teams  and  hard  work  to  get 
the  logs  out  over  the  rough  mountain  roads. 
One  big  white  oak  tree  that  was  bought  at  a 
point  twenty  miles  back,  and  that  cut  into  two 
lengths,  it  took  two  six  horse  teams,  each  haul- 
ing a  single  cut,  two  days  to  haul  out. 

It  may  be  that  the  buyer  will  hit  a  bunch  of 
trees  enough  for  a  carload  of  logs  in  one  place; 
but  if  he  doesn't  find  so  many  in  one  spot  he 
gets  the  one  tree  or  three  or  four  or  half  a 
dozen  that  he  may  find  here  or  there  to  the 
railroad  and  brands  them,  and  then  goes  on 
collecting  until  he  has  got  together  enough  to 
make  a  carload  or  more.  This  concern  brings 
veneer  logs  to  New  York  and  it  ships  also  to 
Boston. 

The  black  walnut  logs  collected  are  mostly 
shipped  to  Germany  and  Spain,  those  sent  to 
Spain  being  shipped  in  the  bark,  while  those 
sent  to  Germany  are  hewed  eight  sided  here 
before  shipment.  The  black  walnut  logs  are 
brought  mainly  from  the  South.  The  biggest 
black  walnut  tree  that  this  concern  ever 
bought  was  found  in  New  Jersey,  and  when 
cut  measured  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt. 


The  Muskegon  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
appointed  a  committee  on  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, which  will  gather  statistics  on  Muske- 
gon's  agricultural  and  forestry  possibilities, 
with  the  object  of  arousing  interest  and  hav- 
ing on  hand  data  to  work  on. 


Mecosta  county  will  vote  on  April  6  on  the 
proposition  to  adopt  the  county  road  system. 


Wheatland  township.  Tuscola  county,  will 
expend  $10,000  for  good  roads  this  year  if  the 
taxpayers  approve  of  the  proposition  to  be 
submitted  on  April  6. 


DEALERS  IN  LOGS. 

In  a  downtown  building  in  New  York  there 
appears  on  the  door  of  one  office,  under  the 
name  of  the  concern  occupying  it,  this  word: 
"Logs."  The  business  of  the  concern  is  to 
supply  logs  of  certain  native  woods  for  the  use 
of  veneer  manufacturers,  and  logs  of  certain 
other  woods  for  export.  White  oak,  yellow 
poplar  and  ash  are  the  woods  that  this  concern 
collects  for  veneering  purposes,  and  it  buys 
these  wherever  it  can  find  them.  For  some 
years  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  white 
oak  have  been  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Two  or  three  times  a  year  a  member  of  the 
firm  who  is  also  its  buyer  traverses  these  states 
in  search  of  suitable  white  oak  trees,  and  he 
may  find  yellow  poplar  and  ash  in  the'  same 
regions.  The  white  oak  has  been  pretty  well 
cut  away  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads,  and 
so  now  he  goes  back  in  the  country  and  spends 
weeks  there  looking  for  suitable  trees. 

A  log  is  the  clear  trunk  of  the  tree  extending 
from  the  ground  to  where  the  tree  branches. 
To  be  available  for  veneers  a  white  oak  log 
must  be  at  least  ten  feet  in  length  and  not  less 
than  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  oak 
must  be  quartered  before  it  is  sawed  or.  sliced 
into  veneers.  They  get  oak  logs  that  will  cut 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen  and  sixteen  feet,  and  occa- 
sionally they  find  a  white  oak  tree  with  a  trunk 
that  will  measure  thirty-six  feet,  cutting  three 
twelve  foot  logs,  the  biggest  of  these  having  a 
diameter  of  perhaps  forty-five  inches. 

The  log  buyer  may  get  back  as  far  as 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  railroad,  which  is 
about  as  far  as  it  will  pay  to  haul  a  log,  and  of 
course  the  further  back  he  gets  the  less  he 
pays  for  the  trees,  for  there  is  to  be  added  to 
the  price  paid  for  them  the  cost  of  hauling 


MICHIGAN'S  WASTE  LANDS. 

Charles  H.  Ravell,  of  The  Merchants  Loan 
&  Trust  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  written  an 
interesting  article  on  the  Agricultural  De- 
velopment of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ravell  says  that 
the  wage-earners  of  Chicago  are  paying  too 
much  for  things  to  eat.  Tlie  remedy  is  cheaper 
and  quicker  distribution,  water  transportation 
and  scientific  and  diversified  farming,  garden- 
ing on  the  nearesi  cneap  and  productive  land; 
the  building  of  three  great  market  places  in 
Chicago,  one  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago river,  another  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Chicago  river  and  another  on  the  river  ad- 
jacent to  the  downtown  .restaurant  and  hotel 
district.  The  reason  for  locating  these  big 
markets  on  the  river  is  that  the  perishable 
food  supplies  destined  to  Chicago  can  be 
shipped  in  by  boats,  doing  away  with  extra 
cartage  and  delays  and  handling  at  railroad 
terminals  and  furnishing  cheaper  transporta- 
tion. This  plan  will  include  specially  con- 
structed boats  for.  carrying  cattle,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, dairy  products  of  all  kinds.  The 
cheaper  food  is  to  come  from  the  west  of 
Michigan,  which  is  Chicago's  natural  and 
logical  market  garden.  Here  is  a  great  terri- 
tory that  has  been  overlooked,  its  agricultural 
worth  unappreciated  and  its  development  neg- 
lected. 

It  is  time  to  explode  the  illusion  that  all 
the  land  in  the  so-called  sandy  district  of 
Michigan  is  valueless  for  agricultural  purposes. 
United  States  soil  surveys  have  tested  and  ex- 
perimented with  over  ten  different  soils  in  the 
barren  tracts  of  Michigan.  Nearly  every  town- 
ship in  this  section  has  from  two  to  ten  differ- 
ent varieties  of  soil  which  is  particularly 
adapted  to  some  special  line  of  agricultural 
products.  The  soils  range  from  the  lighter 
sands  adapted  to  fruit  orchards,  vineyards, 
berries  and  melons  and  poultry  raising  to 
heavier  sand  loams  for  potato  and  vegetable 
raising  and  garden  crops.  Clay  and  black 
loams  for  dairying  purposes,  and  the  heavy 
black  lands  are  adapted  to  raising  onions, 
celery  and  alfalfa  when  properly  drained.  The 
lighter  soil  lands  are  particularly  adapted  for 
raising  clover,  vetch,  peas  and  other  crops 
which  would  furnish  winter  feed  for  thousands 
of  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle,  that  could  be  raised 
in  this  undeveloped  territory.  This  district 
is  very  well  watered  and  the  climate  particu- 
larly adapted  to  diversified  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  There  is  an  opportunity  for 
hnusands  of  workers  in  Chicago,  suffering 
from  industrial  conditions,  to  go  into  this  ter- 
ritory and  raise  for  the  Chicago  markets  all 
I  he  berry  crops,  all  the  fruit  crops,  potatoes 
and  garden  crops,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  chee&e, 


butter  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  meat  sup- 
ply, particularly  sheep  and  hogs.  Breeding 
of  goats  would  be  particularly  profitable  as 
brush  feeders  and  land  clearers.  The  Chicago 
restaurants  consume  tons  of  high-priced  im- 
ported cheese  made  from  goat  milk,  the  Chi- 
cago hospitals  need  and  cannot  get  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  goats'  milk  at  any  price.  The 
average  Chicago  worker  who  has  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  hold  down  a  twelve  or  fifteen  dol- 
lar job  can  by  studying  the  agricultural  crop 
reports  very  easily  become  a  diversified  far- 
mer. On  a  forty-acre  tract  properly  devel- 
oped he  and  his  family  can  make  a  splendid 
living  and  earn  a  surplus  of  from  $700  to  $1,000 
a  year.  He  will  be  his  own  landlord,  and  the 
two  hours  a  day  wasted  on  street  cars  can 
be  used  for  developing  his  own  property. 

Three  months  in  the  year  he  can  have  for 
play  and  enjoyment.  Farming  is  hard  work, 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  "while."  Those  better 
qualified  for  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep 
will  have  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to 
ship  by  water  to  the  greatest  cattle  market 
in  the  world.  Cattle  boats  will  leave  such 
ports  as  Ludington,  Muskegon,  Grand  Haven 
every  night  with  loads  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry,  after  being  properly  watered  and  fed 
arriving  in  Chicago  in  the  early  morning  hours 
without  the  losses  caused  by  shrinkage  and 
downers. 

Why  hasn't  this  territory  been  developed  is 
a  fair  question  for  a  thinking  man  to  ask. 
There  are  several  answers  to  that  question. 
First,  the  big  lumber  cutting  companies  did 
not  want  settlers  in  this  territory  and  they  did 
everything  to  discourage  farming.  Second,  the 
stump  country  is  not  as  inviting  to  the  old- 
fashioned  farmer  as  the  rolling  prairies  of 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Texas.  Besides  his 
farming  equipments  consisted  of  machinery 
which  could  not  be  used  on  an  unstumped 
field.  Third,  the  people  in  this  territory  are 
not  farmers  by  nature,  know  nothing  but  "lum- 
ber." Nature  was  kind  and  lavished  on  them 
a  source  of  easy  wealth.  As  a  class  they  are 
by  practice  destroyers,  not  builders. 


WOOD  PULP  IN  NORWAY. 

Consul  Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  of  Bergen,  de- 
scribes the  pulp  industry  of  Norway  as  flour- 
ishing. For  a  long  time  Norwegian  pulp  wood 
has  played  an  important  part  in  supplying  the 
world's  needs,  while  a  considerable  local  de- 
mand has  been  met.  In  1906  Norway  exported 
97,413  tons  of  paper  and  its  products,  valued 
at  16,353,200  crowns  (a  crown  equals  26.8 
cents),  besides  505,627  tons  of  wood  pulp, 
worth  31,982,400  crowns.  Of  the  wood  pulp 
the  United  States  took  19,277  tons,  Great  Brit- 
ain took  292,371  tons,  France  85,808  tons,  Bel- 
gium 45,669  tons,  Holland,  25,449  tons,  Den- 
mark, 17,154  tons,  Germany,  8,015  tons  and 
Spain,  6,975  tons.  The  remainder  went  to 
Sweden,  Russia,  Portugal,  Italy,  Mexico,  Ar- 
gentina, India,  China,  Japan  and  Australia.  The 
machinery  used  in  the  pulp  making  is  of  Nor- 
wegian manufacture.  About  20  per  cent  of 
Norway  is  covered  by  forests.  Since  1901  the 
Norwegian  Forest  society  has  planted  about 
30,000,000  trees,  while  the  government  plants 
about  1,500,000  a  year. 


SOME    TIMBER    LEFT. 

W.  L.  Saunders,  general  manager  ot  the 
Cummer-Diggins  company  of  Cadillac,  is  not 
afraid  that  hardwood  timber  is  about  to  give 
out  and  deprive  some  one  of  a  job.  He  says 
on  that  question:  "As  for  the  Cadillac  country 
we  would  all  have  to  greatly  increase  our  rate 
of  manufacture  to  cut  off  our  present  holdings 
in  twenty-five  years.  It  will  not  all  be  cut 
then.  Pine  lasted  in  this  country  for  twenty- 
five  years  after  some  of  the  howlers  predicted 
it  ^was  going.  If  all  the  standing  timber  in 
this  whole  country  were  cut  off  in  twenty 
years  the  lumber  would  be  piled  up  for  two 
or  three  times  that  period,  as  it  could  not  be 
used  faster.  I  do  not  think  hardwood  timber 
will  be  cut  in  any  such  time  as  is  being- 
anticipated." 
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FORESTRY  GREATEST 

QUESTION  OF  DAY 


Charles  W.  Garfield,  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Forestry  Commission,  discussed  "The  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  and  Our  Own  Obli- 
gation" at  the  forestry  meeting  of  the  Round- 
up Institute  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. He  said: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
work  of  agitation  upon  this  most  important 
subject  which  has  beeni  accomplished  through 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  farmers'  in- 
stitutes of  this  state.  The  men  who  are  lead- 
ers in  Michigan  agriculture  are  growing  to 
appreciate  thoroughly  the  importance  of  the 
,  forest  crop  as  a  product  of  agriculture,  and 
we  do  well  in  this  last  and  most  important 
gathering  of  the  institute  year  to  review  the 
situation  and  plan  for  the  next  campaign. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  connect  any 
divinity  with  the  words  "Be  it  enacted"  as  an 
utterance  of  a  legislative  body,  and  still  in 
connection  with  the  promotion  of  our  pur- 
pose to  rehabilitate  our  waste  lands  with  a 
forest  cover,  it  becomes  necessary  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  in  carrying  out  any  broad 
scheme  of  reforestation  the  state  must  be  the 
leading  factor  in  the  work. 

The  greatest  question  today  before  the  state 
and  the  nation  is  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  everything  which  you  and 
I  can  do  to  influence  the  average  legislator 
to  rise  above  the  petty  questions  of  politics 
and  lay  strongly  hold  of  the  great  problems 
related  to  the  saving  of  our  fish,  our  game, 
the  products  of  our  mines,  the  fertility  of 
our  soils,  the  restoration  of  our  forest  cover 
and  the  preservation  of  our  water  power, 
ought  to  be  exerted  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  The  entire  mineral  product  is  a  fixed 
quantity,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  see  that 
nothing  is  wasted.  The  fertility  of  our  soil 
can  be  maintained  with  perfectness,  even  al- 
though we  make  the  strongest  drafts  upon 
it.  The  depletion  of  our  forests  can  be  some- 
what safeguarded;  but,  better  than  this,  under 
a  proper  state  policy  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  use  all  the  raw  material  which  is  legiti- 
mately required  by  the  needs  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  still  maintain  a  sufficient  supply 
to  meet  reasonable  demands  for  all  time. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  considera- 
tion of  our  category  of  resources  that  the 
maintenance  of  our  fish  and  game  interests, 
the  utilization  of  our  water  power,  and  in  a 


great  measure  the  holding  within  reach  the 
elements  which  make  our  soils  fertile,  all  de- 
pend on  our  national  forest  managements, 
which  in  a  sense  is  a  cherishing  mother  of 
all  these  resources. 

Forest  Famine  Imminent. 

It  seems  but  a  few  years  since  first  there 
was  an  occasional  sound  of  alarm,  that  the 
forests  were  being  wasted;  the  timber  slayers 
answered  to  a  man,  "There  is  enough  to  last 
for  a  thousand  years,"  and  still  today,  after 
the  passage  of  less  than  a  generation,  from 
the  most  carefully  gathered  testimony,  we  are 
warranted  in  the  statement  that  unless  we 
begin  the  protection  of  forests  and  lessen 
their  depletion  we  will  soon  be  in  the  clutches 
of  a  forest  famine.  This  is  no  carelessly- 
'rung  alarm  bell;  it  is  the  deliberate  convic- 
tion of  intelligent  men  who  have  the  .broadest 
angle  of  vision  with  regard  to  our  present 
forest  resources. 

The  most  graphic  representation  of  this 
condition  to  the  business  man  is  a  review 
of  the  prices  of  lumber  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  There  has  been  a  steady 
advance  in  these  prices,  with  many  woods 
double  and  treble  the  prices  of  a  few  years 
ago,  and  in  some  species  the  price  has  reached 
a  point  which  forbids  only  the  most  wealthy 
to  indulge  in  articles  made  from  them.  This 
great  advance  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
product  of  the  soil  and  is  a  practical  recog- 
nition of  the  scarcity  of  the  article. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
certain  lands  shall  be  used  for  forests  or  for 
agricultural  products,  this  factor  is  one  of 
great  import.  We  evidently  at  present  have 
enough  area  in  wheat  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  people;  there  is  no  question  but  what 
in  fruits  and  vegetables  and  cotton  and  flax, 
and  most  other  farm  products,  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient area  under  cultivation  to  these  products 
to  supply  any  immediate  want  of  the  consum- 
ers. This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
timber  products.  The  demand  is  overreach- 
ing the  supply  in  every  kind  of  timber  known 
to  the  trade,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  to  meet  the  demand 
we  should  have  a  larger  area  of  land  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  timber.  In  making  our  con- 
tention in  Michigan  for  the  utilization  of  the 
lands  for  timber  purposes,  upon  which  no  one 
wishes  to  pay  taxes,  we  are  simply  dealing 
with  the  poorest  lands  known  in  the  state. 
We  do  well  to  consider  whether,  as  an  invest- 
ment, it  is  not  profitable  to  utilize  even  some 
of  our  better  lands  to  grow  products  that 
are  appreciating  so  rapidly  upon  the  market. 

The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall. 
A  few  years  ago,  at  any  meeting  of  timber 
associations  the  leading  question  was  how  to 
increase  the  ability  to  convert  trees  into  com- 
mercial products.  Today  in  almost  every 
meeting  of  lumber  dealers,  at  some  point  in 
their  discussions  there  is  an  indication  that 
they  see  some  startling  handwriting  upon  the 
wall.  They  are  lifting  their  eyes  and  peer- 
ing in  every  direction  for  a  glimpse  of  some 
resource  which  shall  supply  their  yards  with 
forest  products.  The  industries  in  our  own 
state,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  forests 
for  their  raw  material,  are  beginning  to  lan- 
guish; some  of  them  have  already  left  us  and 


moved    to    regions    which    hav.e    not    yet    been 
depleted  of  timber. 

Can  we  afford  to  allow  this  kind  of  emigra- 
tion from  our  borders  when  it  is  within  our 
power  to  stay  it  by  the  adoption  of  a  rational 
policy  which  shall  maintain  productive  for- 
ests? We  cannot  depend  upon  individuals 
to  fulfill  this  purpose;  but  the  state  goes 
on  forever,  and  it  is  perfectly  within  the  realm 
of  its  legitimate  functions  to  foster  in  every 
possible  way  the  industries  which  are  a  lead- 
ing factor  in  its  development.  To  this  end 
it  is  your  duty  and  mine  to  see  that  the  men 
who  make  our  laws  are  indoctrinated  with 
regard  to  the  simple  principles  of  maintain- 
ing productive  forests  within  our  borders. 

A   Call   to   Arms. 

As  we  go  out  from  this  institute  to  our 
homes  scattered  over  all  the  counties  of  this 
state,  we  not  only  have  a  duty  to  perform 
individually  in  connection  with  husbanding 
our  natural  resources,  but  as  far  as  our  influ- 
ence goes  it  should  be  exerted  upon  the  men 
who  ma'ke  our  laws,  to  foster  in  every  pos- 
sible way  statesmanlike  methods  of  handling 
our  lands  unsuited  to  ordinary  agriculture,  so 
that  they  shall  have  the  largest  measure  of 
productivity  in  the  development  of  a  forest 
cover  which  shall  contribute  to  our  commercial 
needs.  We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  simply 
arousing  -a  sentiment  for  the  protection  of 
trees,  but  we  must  have  on  our  minds  and 
hearts  the  needs  of  generations  to  come,  and 
perform  such  service  as  we  can  to  leave  this 
commonwealth  with  as  great  advantages  in 
the  maintenance  of  life  and  the  production 
of  happiness  as  we  found  when  we  were 
brought  into  this  environment. 

The  features  of  this  Round-up  Institute 
which  dominate  this  section  should  make  a 
lasting  impression  upon  us,  so  that  we  shall 
not  go  about  our  ways  carelessly,  expecting 
some  other  fellow  to  take  care  of  our  forest 
possibilities,  but  that  we  shall  each  one  of 
us  perform  his  duty  to  the  state  and  posterity 
by  exerting  all  his  influence  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  permanent  forest  policy  in  our 
state  as  an  intrinsic  and .  most  important 
factor  of  its  greatest  industry — agriculture. 


DISTRIBUTE      TREES      FREE      FOR 
REFORESTATION. 

The  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railway  Company 
has  for  the  past  three  years  experimented 
with  a  forestry  nursery  on  its  Tawas  Beach 
property.  At  the  present  time  it  has  on  hand 
a  large  number  of  the  following  kinds  of 
trees  for  transplanting:  White  pine,  Scotch 
pine,  western  yellow  pine,  spruce  and  western 
white  cedar. 

The  company  desires  to  dispose  of  these 
trees,  and  will  give  them  to  parties  who  will 
transplant  them  and  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly taken  care  of.  It  is  especially  requested 
that  farmers  make  requisition  for  these  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  out  for  re- 
foresting some  of  the  lands  that  they  have 
cut  over  on  their  farms. 

The  trees  will  be  delivered  at  the  beds. 
Should  they  be  shipped  by  freight,  they  will 
be  shipped  with  charges  collect.  The  trees 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  about  April  1. 

Those  interested  should  communicate  early 
as  possible  with  C.  W.  Luce,  general  super- 
intendent Detroit  &  Mackinac  railway,  East 
Tawas,  Mich. 
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SAGINAW   LUMBER 

CUT    FOR    1907 


E.  D.  Cowles,  the  lumber  statistician  of  the 
Saginaw  Valley,  has  compiled  the  statistics  of 
the  lumber  cut  for  the  year  1907.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  strip  of  territory 
embracing  what  is  known  as  the  Saginaw  river 
lumber  manufacturing  district,  comprising  an 
area  of  twenty  miles  in  length  and  of  the 
breadth  of  the  river,  and  the  industries  along 
its  banks,  has  produced  25,000,000,000  feet  of 
manufactured  lumber  since  1850,  besides  vast 
<iuantities  of  other  forest  products. 

During  1907  nine  sawmills  were  operated, 
eight  at  Bay  City  and  only  one  at  Saginaw. 
The  J.  J.  Flood  sawmill  at  Bay  City  was  not 
operated. 

Two  sawmills  at  Bay  City  were  burned 
during  the  year.  That  of  W.  D.  Young  &  Co. 
was  burned  Sept.  2,  and  the  mill  of  the  Kern 
Manufacturing  Co.  early  in  October.  The 
Young  plant  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  and 
fine  plant  which  is  now  in  operation,  but  the 
Kern  plant  will  probably  not  be  rebuilt. 
F.wan  mill  site  at  Bay  City  during  the  year 
by  the  Richardson  Lumber  Co.,  and  it  is 
ready  for  operations  with  enough  timber 
behind  it  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  twenty 
years. 

The  output  of  the  sawmills  on  the  Saginaw 
river  during  1907  was  as  follows: 

Kern  Manufacturing  Co.,  13,751,755  feet  or 
pine  and  94,675  feet  of  hardwood;  W.  D. 
Y.'iing  &  Co.,  20,000,000  hardwood  and  5,000,- 
000  hemlock;  Handy  Bros.,  4,500,000  pine; 
Kneeland-Bigelow  Co.,  121,112  pine,  12,979,173 

A  fine  new  mill  was  built  on  the  old  Mc- 
hardwood,  6,635,995  hemlock;  Kneeland,  Bue!l 
&  Bigelow  Co.,  199,072  pine,  10,991,901  hard- 
wood, 9,947,241  hemlock;  estate  S.  G.  M. 
Gates,  500,000  pine,  2,500,000  hardwood,  3,430,- 
000  hemlock;  Campbell-Brown  Lumber  Co., 
2,028,000  pine,  1,760,000  hardwood,  5,634,000 
hemlock;  E.  C.  Hargrave,  1,250,000  pine  1,350- 
000  hardwood,  1,500,000  hemlock;  Bliss  &  Van 
Auken  (Saginaw),  9,534,913  hardwood,  4,029,- 
922  hemlock.  The  totals  are  22,349,939  feet  of 
pine,  59,210,662  hardwood,  and  36,177,158  hem- 
lock, a  grand  total  of  117,737,759  feet. 

The  amount  of  lath  manufactured  was  18,- 
917,000  pieces,  divided  as  follows: 

E.   C.   Hargrave 120,000 

Campbell-Brown   Lumber  Co 3,500,000 

Estate   S.   G.   M.   Gates 2,375,000 

Kneeland,  Buell  &  Bigelow  Co 6,411,000 

Kern  Manufacturing  Co 1,282,000 

Kneeland-Bigelow  Co 5,229,000 

The  Kern  Manufacturing  Co.  turned  out 
C.S9,450  shingles,  1,101,016  pickets  and  21,600 
headings. 

The  manufactured  lumber  by  one  firm — 
Handy  Bros. — is  a  side  issue.  This  firm  is 
very  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  box  stuff  and  handled  22,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  last  year  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes. 
It  has  a  small  sawmill  outfit,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  its  big  plant,  and  brings  down 
during  the  year  by  rail  quantities  of  small 
timber  which  is  manufactured  here  into  lumber 
and  timber  for  special  bills. 

The  stocks  of  lumber  in  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers at  the  end  of  the  year  were  much 
smaller  than  usual. 

A  comparison  of  the  output  of  the  mills 
shows  some  interesting  figures,  showing  the 
output  consecutively  the  last  five  years  and 
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prior  to  that  by  decades  extending  back  since 
the  earliest  compilation  of  statistics  of  the 
industry.  Following  is  a  comparative  show- 
ing of  lumber  manufactured  in  Saginaw  river 
mills: 

1907    (feet)  117,737,759 

1906     114,817,566 

1905    105,955,757 

1904    95,780,444 

1903    97,140,000 

1902    106,265,979 

1899    824,600,135 

1896    318,797,879 

1890 815,054,465 

1882    1,011,274,905 

1880    873,047,731 

1870    576,736,606 

1863    133,380,000 

The  manufacture  of  shingles  was  one  of  the 
staple  industries  on  the  Saginaw  river  many 
years.  In  1867  the  output  was  90,983,000,  and 
it  steadily  increased  until  1881,  when  the  high- 
water  mark  was  reached,  the  production  thai 
year  aggregating  304,925,590  shingles.  In  1894 
the  output  had  declined  to  85,602,250,  and  in 
1896  to  38,180,700.  The  production  has  dwin- 
dled to  insignificant  proportions. 

Lath  has  been  manufactured  since  the  early 
sawmill  days  on  this  river.  The  high-water 
mark  was  in  1891,  the  output  being  153,807,800 
pieces,  since  when  it  has  gradually  declined, 
the  output  in  1906  being  19,544,000  pieces,  and 
in  1907  it  was  18,917,000  pieces. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  sawmill  end 
of  the  lumber  industry  on  the  Saginaw  river  is 
now  only  one  of  the  features,  not  the  whole 
thing  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  While 
there  remain  ten  sawmills,  three  or  four  of 
which  are  operated  day  and  night  through  the 
year  and  all  of  them  are  operated  the  greater, 
portion  of  the  year  through,  the  entire  product 
last  year  of  117,737,759  feet,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  represents  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  magnitude  of  the  lumber  industry 
or  the  river.  As  the  lumber  output  began  to 
diminish  the  great  planing-mill,  box  factory 
and  other  wood-working  plants  which  have 
been  built  up,  demanded  more  material  than 
the  local  mills  could  supply.  Bay  City  alone 
has  a  score  of  these  establishments  and  Sag- 


inaw nearly  as  many  more.  Among  these  firms 
at  Bay  City  are  E.  B.  Foss  &  Co.,  Mershon- 
Bacon  Co.,  Bradley,  Miller  &  Co.,  Handy 
Bros.,  M.  Lament,  W.  H.  Nickless,  Le«ris 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quaker  Shade  Roller  Co., 
Hanson-Ward  Veneer  Co.,  Ward  estate,  E 
J.  Vance  Box  Co.,  Sheldon  &  Kamm  Co.,  Bay 
City  Box  &  Lumber  Co.,  Bousfield  Wooden- 
ware  works,  and  others.  At  Saginaw  there 
are  Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co.,  Thos. 
Jackson  Co.,  A.  C.  White,  Briggs  &  Cooper 
Co.,  L.  C.  Slade,  Booth  &  Boyd,  E.  Germain, 
and  others. 

The  operators  handle  from  5,000,000  to  50,- 
000,000  feet  each  every  year  and  under  exist- 
ing conditions  are  compelled  to  buy  lumber 
and  bring  it  in  to  work  up  into  the  various 
factory  products.  Instead  of  the  old  way  of 
shipping  out  the  lumber  by  cargo  in  the  rough 
that  manufactured  in  the  Saginaw  valley  is 
now  worked  up  at  home,  and  to  fill  up  the 
quota  dealers  and  factory  men  go  to  other 
lumber  manufacturing  districts  and  along  the 
lines  of  railroads  in  the  lower  peninsula  and 
buy  lumber  which  is  brought  to  the  valley  by 
railroad  and  vessel  and  after  being  worked 
up  is  shipped  by  the  carload  to  customers  all 
over  the  country  and  considerable  portions  to 
Europe.  They  also  bring  in  rough  lumber 
from  Canada  and  upper  lake  ports.  These 
plants  manufacture  sash,  doors,  blinds,  box 
shocks,  ceiling,  siding,  moulding,  and  building 
material  of  all  kinds.  The  product  is  sent  out 
by  rail. 

The  outward  movement  of  lumber  products 
by  water  has  dwindled  into  insignificance.  The 
railroads  have  captured  the  business.  In  1907 
only  830,000  feet  of  lumber  were  shipped  by 
boat  and  19,400  cubic  feet  of  square  timber. 
In  1906,  as  the  figures  show,  they  were  only 
2,275,000;  in  1905  they  were  2,308,500  feet,  and 
in  1904  they  were  2,793,000  feet.  In  1882 


The  firm  of  Charles  H.  Eaton  &  Co.  has 
been  organized  at  Ovid  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  a  pencil  sharpener,  the  inven- 
tion of  L.  D.  Cooley,  a  member  of  the  firm. 
The  sharpener  combines  a  knife,  which  cuts 
the  wood,  and  an  emery  composition  which 
grinds  the  lead. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R. 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors — Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


STATE  FORESTRY 

AND  THE  FARMER 


Professor  Toumey,  head  professor  of  for- 
estry at  Yale,  discussed  "State  Forestry  and 
Its  Relation  to  the  Farmer"  at  the  forestry 
session  of  the  Round-up  Institute  at  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College.  He  said: 

If  by  some  means  you  could  be  carried 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  trom 
your  height  look  down  upon  the  broad  face 
of  the  county;  if  you  could  see  the  entire 
region  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  British  America  to  Mexico,  stretched 
out  before  you.  the  vegetation  covering  the 
land  surface  would  appear  as  three  general 
types,  viz.,  forest,  grassland  and  desert.  The 
relative  proportion  of  each  of  these  three  gen- 
eral types  of  vegetation  is  governed  primar- 
ily by  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  secondly, 
by  the  activities  of  man.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  settlement  in  this  country  forest 
vegetation  covered  approximately  45  per  cent 
of  the  entire  country,  prairie  vegetation  5 
per  cent,  and  plains  and  barrens  the  re- 
mainder. 

At  the  tension  lines  between  these  three 
types  of  vegetation  there  is  constant  struggle 
for  control.  Natural  or  artificial  factors  which 
decrease  the  available  water  supply  result  in 
the  increase  of  the  grassland  or  the  desert 
vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  factors  which 
tend  to  improve  the  fertility  of  the  land,  par- 
ticularly its  water  capacity,  result  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  forest  vegetation.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  American  people  in  progress 
of  settlement  in  this  country  has  so  interfered 
with  these  tension  lines  between  the  three 
great  types  of  soil  cover  that  forest  vegeta- 
tion is  bing  continually  narrowed  down.  So 
much  so,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  so 
decreasing  the  area  of  woodland  as  to  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  future  development 
of  the  country. 

Not  only  is  the  area  of  natural  woodlands 
becoming  less  and  less  with  each  succeeding 
year,  but  the  forest  that  remains  has  been 
largely  culled  and  cut  over  without  regard 
for  trie  future.  It  is  largely  composed  of 
inferior  species,  those  left  behind  in  past  log- 
ging operations.  No  attention  is  paid  to  re- 
production. It  has  been  burned  and  grazed, 
and  today  is  not  producing  one-tenth  of  what 
it  ought  to  produce  under  adequate  protec- 
tion and  management. 

Farmers  Need  to  Awaken. 

Do  the  farmers  of  Michigan  realize  that 
the  area  of  our  virgin  forests  is  decreasing 
more  rapidly  today  than  ever  before?  Many 
of  you  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
supply  of  timber  cut  from  virgin  stands  in 
this  country  will  be  wholly  of  the  past.  Where, 
then,  is  our  timber  coming  from,  that  we 
require  in  constantly  increasing  quantity?  It 
must  come  from  our  culled  and  cut-over  wood- 
lands and  from  the  farmer's  woodlot.  While 
the  virgin  supply  was  abundant,  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  the  country  brought  it  to 
every  man's  door,  where  it  practically  drove 
the  inferior  timber  from  culled  and  second- 
growth  woodlands  and  from  farmers'  woodlots 
out  of  the  market.  Although  today  the  supply 
of  virgin  timber  is  decreasing  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity,  the  American  timbers  found 
in  the  markets  of  the  country  are  nearly  all 
from  virgin  stands.  But  wait!  The  story  has 
not  been  told.  Tomorrow  the  supply  must 
come  from  lands  that  have  already  been  culled 
and  cut. 


Some  Lumber  Statistics. 

Last  year  the  total  lumber  production  of 
the  country  was  not  far  from  40,000,000,000 
board  feet.  This  is  exclusive  of  shingles,  lath, 
poles,  posts,  fuel,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  minor 
materials  which  the  forest  produces.  Prob- 
ably, in  the  aggregate,  other  uses  than  for  lum- 
ber consume  more  wood,  though  of  inferior 
grades,  than  that  taken  for  lumber  itself.  Do 
you  realize  what  forty  billion  feet  of  lumber 
means?  It  would  cover  a  walk  with  inch 
boards  six  feet  wide  that  would  extend  from 
the  earth  to  the  moon  and  more  than  as  far 
again  out  into  space  beyond. 

Are  we  lessening  the  consumption  of  wood 
with  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  supply?  No! 
Far  from  it.  We  are  increasing  the  consump- 
tion. There  is  no  adequate  substitute  for 
wood  in  the  industries  and  arts,  and  there  can 
be  none  so  long  as  wood  is  obtainable.  Is 
this  enormous  consumption  of  timber  by  the 
American  people  going  to  continue?  In  my 
opinion  it  is,  so  long  as  the  timber  from 
our  virgin  forests  is  able  to  supply  it.  Today 
the  great  lumber  markets  of  the  east  are  draw- 
ing their  supply  of  white  pine  from  Maine 
and  the  lake  states,  sugar  pine  from  Califor- 
nia, western  pine  from  Idaho,  spruce  from 
New  England  and  Washington,  hemlock  from 
the  lake  states,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  fir  from  Washington  and  Oregon,  red- 
wood from  California,  cypress  from  the  gulf 
states,  and  southern  pine  from  every  state 
from  Virginia  to  Texas.  Among  the  hard- 
woods, oak  is  drawn  from  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, ash  from  Michigan  and  Maine,  hick- 
ory from  the  southern  Appalachians,  cotton- 
wood  and  gum  from  Missouri,  and  tulip  from 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Every 
important  supply  of  virgin  timber  iri  America 
is  today  being  drawn  upon  for  these  great 
markets,  and  they  will  be  continued  to  be 
drawn  upon  until  every  stick  is  gone.  What 
then?  Do  any  of  you  within  reach  of  my 
voice  say  there  will  not  be  a  famine  in  the 
lumber  supply  of  -the  country  when  the  virgin 
stand  is  gone?  It  is  as  sure  to  come  as  it 
is  that  night  shall  follow  day.  What  are 
the  American  people  going  to  do  about  it? 
What  are  you  as  farmers  of  Michigan  going 
to  do  about  it?  It  takes  50  to  200  years  to 
mature  a  crop  of  timber.  Are  you  going 
to  wait  until  the  virgin  supply  is  all  gone, 
or  are  you  going  to  begin  now  to  prepare 
for  this  famine,  the  acuteness  of  which  must 
be  governed  by  your  present  activity? 

What  Can  Be  Accomplished. 

Do  I  hear  you  ask  what  can  be  done?  Let 
me  tell  you.  You  who  are  lumbermen  go 
home  and  study  the  great  stretches  of  sandy 
barrens,  now  desolate  and  useless,  from  which 
you  cut  in  the  years  gone  by  a  forest  growth 
which  made  Michigan  renowned  around  the 
world.  Ask  yourself  if  these  lands,  which 
in  this  state  cover  millions  of  acres,  and  which 
are  wholly  unfit  for  agriculture,  are  of  any 
use  to  you  or  the  state  of  Michigan?  You 
have  already  answered  this,  in  that  you  have 
permitted  acre  after  acre  to  revert  to  the 
state  through  tax  sales.  You  who  are  farm- 
ers go  home  and  study  the  productive  capacity 
of  your  fields  and  the  condition  of  your  wood- 
lots.  Ask  yourself,  is  the  productive  capacity 
of  all  the  fields  of  my  farm  of  sufficient  fer- 
tility to  justify  their  cultivation  for  agricul- 
tural crops?  Ask  yourself,  are  my  woodlots 
receiving  the  attention  that  their  economic 
importance  justifies;  are  they  producing  in  an- 
nual increment  as  much  wood  as  they  ought, 


and  of  valuable  species  and  of  high  quality? 
I  ask  you  lumbermen  and  farmers  of  Michi- 
gan to  ask  yourselves  these  questions,  because 
it  is  to  these  great  stretches  of  sandy  barrens, 
now  worthless  to  you  and  the  state,  and  to 
your  neglected  and  misused  woodlots,  that 
Michigan  must  turn  in  the  near  future  for  her 
timber  supplies.  If  Michigan  is  to  hold  her 
place  among  the  great  timber  producing  states 
of  the  Union,  if  lumber  is  to  continue  as  one 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  state,  your  waste 
lands  must  be  put  to  use  and  your  neglected 
woodlots  must  be  made  more  productive. 

Must    Have   State   Reserves. 

In  order  to  bring  this  about,  persistent  ef- 
fort is  required  on  the  part  of  the  state  and 
individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
The  state  of  Michigan  is  already  on  the  right 
track  in  her  policy  of  acquirivig  state  reserves, 
but  she  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  few 
thousand  acres  in  state  forests  that  she  now 
has.  The  policy  should  continue  until  all  the 
large  bodies  of  strictly  non-agricultural  lands 
are  owned  by  the  state  and  made  into  state 
forests.  Call  this  communism,  paternalism, 
or  what  you  please.  The  future  prosperity 
of  Michigan  depends  upon  making  these  lands 
productive.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  made 
productive  if  left  to  individual  effort.  The 
history  of  forestry  development  in  Europe 
clearly  shows  that  the  forests  cannot  be  left 
wholly  to  the  individual.  Man  is  too  selfish, 
the  span  of  life -is  too  short.  The  state  has 
no  fixed  span  of  life;  she  lives  on  forever. 
The  forests  are  safer  in  her  keeping. 

This  policy  of  acquiring  was"te  lands  for 
state  forests  is  comparatively  new  in  this 
country.  Already,  however,  at  least  ten  states 
Tiave  begun  to  acquire  non-agricultural  lands 
for  such  purposes.  This  is  just  a  beginning. 
In  the  next  half  century  state  forestry  will 
become  the  dominant  forest  development  of 
the  country.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  every  state  will  have  state 
forests  under  the  management  of  an  efficient 
and  trained  forest  service.  It  is  sure  to  come; 
it  is  inevitable. 

There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  in  which 
state  forests  are  more  desirable  or  will  ulti- 
mately return  to  the  state  a  larger  revenue 
on  present  expenditures  than  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Not  only  have  thousands  of  acres 
in  this  state  been  acquired  by  the  state  be- 
cause of  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  should  be  made  into 
state  forests,  but  large  additional  areas,  at 
present  non-productive,  can  be  purchased  to- 
day for  a  mere  nominal  sum — often  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  acre. 

Michigan     Should     Have     5,000,000    Acres    of 
Forests. 

Michigan,  with  an  area  of  nearly  38,000,000 
acres,  should  have  at  least  .">,UOO,000  acres  of 
her  non-agricultural  lands  in  state  forests.  In- 
stead of  lying  idle  these  lands  should  be  put 
into  condition  to  yield  a  future  annual  income 
(if  from  $2  to  $4  per  acre,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, they  arc  perfectly  capable  of  producing. 
During  the  next  twenty  years,  Michigan 
should  expend  $500,000  per  year  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  state  forests  and  in  the 
improvement  and  management  of  them.  This 
is  no  chimerical  scheme;  it  is  sound  states- 
manship. You  may  say  that  the  state  is  not 
capable  to  expend  this  large  sum  in  forest 
conservation  and  forest  management.  I  ask 
you,  as  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  can- 
not the  state  well  afford  to  spend  the  sum 
nf  ten  million  dollars  to  render  a  property, 
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now  useless  alike  to  the  state  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  of  great  and  permanent 
value?  Cannot  the  state  well  afford  to  spend 
this  sum  in  securing  and  improving  a  prop- 
erty that  ultimately  will  repay  the  state  dollar 
for  dollar  for  every  cent  that  she  puts  into 
it,  and  much  more  besides? 

Again,  we  should  not  ignore  the  indirect 
value  of  such  forestry  property  to  the  state, 
in  providing  labor  for  her  citizens,  extending 
her  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  favorably  in- 
fluencing climate  and  stream  flow.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  a  sane  policy  for  the 
state  of  Michigan  to  issue  long-term  bonds, 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  for  the  purchase 
of  her  non-agricultural  lands  suitable  for  for- 
est growth,  until  she  ultimately  has  five  mil- 
lions of  acres  in  state  forests. 

A  Sound  Business  Venture. 

How  do  we  know  that  this  is  a  sound 
business  venture  on  the  part  of  the  state? 
Xrw  York  today  could  sell  her  state  forests 
at  from  three  to  ten  times  as  much  per  acre 
as  she  paid  for  them.  Pennsylvania  today 
could  sell  her  state  forests  for  from  two  to 
four  times  as  much  per  acre  as  she  paid 
for  them.  Do  not  tell  me  that  Michigan 
would  lose  by  purchasing  her  cheap  pine  lands 
and  making  them  into  state  forests.  The 
great  stretches  of  pine  lands,  unfit  for  agri- 
culture, will  some  day  be  one  of  Michigan's 
greatest  assets.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
the  stream  of  gold  that  came  into  this  state 
from  the  exploitation  of  the  white  pine,  that 
prince  of  timber  trees,  on  these  lands,  was 
greater  than  that  which  ever  before  came 
into  any  country  or  any  state  from  a  like 
source. 

From  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other 
the  old  timber  is  gone,  but  a'  new  crop  must 
again  clothe  those  naked  sands.  Pine  trees 
must  again  wave  in  the  breezes  of  northern 
Michigan.  How  can  the  state  lose  in  a  ven- 
ture of  this  nature  when  she  already  has 
thousands  of  acres  of  pine  barrens  that  have 
come  to  her  through  the  non-payment  of  taxes 
and  which  can  be  made  into  state  forests 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar,  and 
when  thousands  of  additional  acres  can  be 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  acre? 

We  in  the  east  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  non-agricultural  lands  for  the 
production  of  timber,  and  they  cost  today  two 
to  eight  times  as  much  as  they  did  a  decade 
ago.  Michigan  should  acquire  these  lands 
now.  while  they  are  inexpensive  and  their 
value  not  appreciated.  Do  you  tell  me  that 
pine  land  is  not  worth  a  dollar  an  acre,  aye, 
five  dollars  an  acre,  when  less  than  six  acres 
of  sixty-year-old  second-growth  white  pine 
sold  in  Massachusetts  a  year  ago  for  more 
than  $2,600,  or  more  than  $400  an  acre?  Do 
you  tell  me  that  white  pine  land  is  not  worth 
a  dollar  an  acre,  when  a  hundred-acre  white 
pine  woodlot  sold  in  Connecticut  last  year  for 
$25.000?  Do  you  tell  me  white  pine  land  is 
not  worth  a  dollar  an  acre  when,  on  good 
pine  soil,  this  prince  of  trees  will  for  the  first 
fifty  years,  when  in  full  stand,  make  an  aver- 
age annual  increment  of  a  thousand  feet  a 
year?  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  south- 
rrn  Connecticut  for  stands  of  second-growth 
chestnut  coppice  to  bring  $100  per  acre,  and 
their  value  is  increasing  with  each  succeeding 


Lands  Can  Reproduce  Another  Forest. 

You  may  say  that  over  much  of  the  cut-over 
ind  repeatedly  burned  pine  lands  of  Michigan 
here  is  no  hope  of  a  second  crop  through 
latural  regeneration.  This  is  true,  but  the 
and  is  there,  ladies  and  gentlemen — the  land 
s  there,  and  the  potential  value  of  these  bar- 
•ens  for  the  production  of  white  and  red  pine 
great.  A  land  which  in  the  immediate  past 
produced  the  finest  commercial  forests  of  east- 
ern America  is  not  worthless.  These  lands 
are  capable  of  reproducing  another  forest 
growth  of  even  greater  value  under  proper 
care  and  management,  and  of  producing  suc- 


cessive crops  as  long  as  the  state  exists.  In 
order  to  do  this,  however,  they  cannot  be 
wholly  left  to  private  ownership.  The  private 
citizen  will  seldom  plant  a  forest  for  future 
generations  to  harvest,  no  matter  how  profit- 
able the  venture  may  be.  The  state  must  own 
those  lands  and  place  them  under  a  sane  sys- 
tem of  management.  Where  there  is  not  an 
adequate  natural  production  she  must  plant. 
You  say  this  is  an  expensive  operation.  I 
grant  that  it  is.  But,,  gentlemen,  you  are  to 
look  at  the  results  and  compare  them  with 
the  initial  cost.  In  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  states  second-growth  stands  of 
white  pine  and  early  plantations  of  white  pine 
have  recently  been  harvested  with  startling 
results.  White  pine  plantations  have  produced 
40,000  board  feet  per  acre  at  the  end  of  forty 
years,  the  timber  selling  for  five  or  six  dollars 
per  thousand  on  the  stump.  No  one  knows 
what  this  same  class  of  timber  will  fetch 
forty  years  hence;  certainly  it  will  be  much 
higher.  I  hear  you  say  that  this  class  of 
timber  is  much  more  valuable  in  the  thickly 
populated  east  than  in  Michigan.  This  is  true, 
but  forty  years  from  now,  with  our  enormous 
consumption  and  rapidly  decreasing  supply, 
there  will  be  no  part  of  the  country  but  will 
have  a  market  for  every  stick  of  timber  that 
can  be  produced.  Placing  the  initial  cost  of 
and  planting  in  this  state  at  from  six  to  eight 
dollars  per  acre,  as  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  conservative  figure  in  handling  white  pine 
in  this  state,  compare  it,  if  you  please,  with 
a  possible  value  at  the  end  of  forty  years  of 
$200  or  more  per  acre,  and  tell  me  then  if 
this  is  not  a  sane  economic  proposition. 

When  you  go  home,  it  is  your  business, 
gentlemen,  if  you  have  the  interests  of  Michi- 
gan at  heart,  to  lay  this  matter  before  your 
legislators  in  Lansing.  Work  for  the  pros- 
perity of  your  sons  and  daughters,  and  for 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  not  wholly 
for  your  own  selfish  interests  of  today.  I 
have  tried,  farmers  of  Michigan,  to  put  before 
you  the  necessity  for  placing  these  great  areas 
of  waste  lands,  where  there  is  no  hope  for 
agriculture,  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  where 
they  rightly  belong,  and  where  they  may  be 
made  productive;  but  there  is  also  another  way 
in  which  you  can  help  the  cause  of  forestry — 
there  is  another  way  in  which  you  can  annul 
the  acuteness  of  the  wood  famine  which  is 
sure  to  come. 

A    Plea    For    the    Woodlot. 

In  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  every  other  state 
.of  eastern  America,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
so-called  waste  land  or  non-agricultural  land, 
is  attached  to  the  farms.  So,  also  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  forests  is  embraced 
in  the  farmer's  woodlot.  The  improvement 
of  these  is  wholly  an  individual  matter,  de- 
pending upon  the  activity  of  every  farmer  in 
the  state.  For  years  you  have  been  cutting 
out  the  best  from  your  woodlots  as  the  local 
market  has  developed,  until  in  many  instances 
nothing  is  left  but  forest  weeds,  culls  and 
sprouts.  You  have  sold  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  walnut,  oak,  whitewood  and  ash  at 
the  bare  cost  of  getting  them  to  market,  when, 
if  left  until  now,  they  would  be  worth  more 
than  your  entire  farm.  But  do  not  lament 
over  the  past,  although  Michigan  will  never 
see  such  superb  specimens  of  hardwoods  again. 
Realize  not  only  the  present  value,  but  the 
potential  value  of  what  you  have  left.  Do 
not  deceive  yourself  into  thinking-  that  your 
culled  and  cut-over  woodlots  are  valueless; 
they  will  yet  prove  a  gold  mine.  Appreciate 
their  value;  don'Kpermit  them  to  be  skimmed 
of  every  stick  of  timber  as  soon  as  it  is 
large  enough  for  a  fence  post,  or  will  cut  out 
an  armful  of  wood.  Don't  permit  them  to  be 
grazed  by  sheep  and  cattle  until  there  are  no 
young  trees  for  a  future  crop.  Give  them  as 
n.iich  thought  and  consideration  as  you  do 
your  tilled  fields  and  your  meadows.  I  say, 
you  do  not  appreciate  their  value;  you  would 
sell  them  today  for  a  mere  pittance  _of  their 
potential  worth.  I  know  an  Ansonia  farmer 


of  southern  Connecticut  who  only  a  few 
months  ago  sold  the  wood  from  a  five-acre 
woodlot  for  $150;  a  few  weeks  later  the  pur- 
chaser sold  it  to  the  Ansonia  Water  Company 
for  $325.  The  latter  company  is  now  cutting 
it,  and  will  obtain  more  than  $500  from  its 
sale. 

Instead  of  culling  your  woodlot  for  the 
straightest  and  best  trees  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come of  marketable  size,  but  are  still  far  from 
mature,  begin  the  other  way  round.  Take 
out  the  old,  the  over-mature,  the  decaying 
trees  that  are  occupying  space  and  becoming 
of  less  value  with  each  succeeding  year.  Take 
out  the  inferior  species,  the  forest  weeds,  and 
manage  your  thinnings  so  that  the  best  speci- 
mens and  the  most  valuable  species  will  have 
adequate  growing  space.  Go  home  and  study 
your  woodlots.  Use  common  sense  and  con- 
stant care,  because  these  two  things  are  the 
very  essence  of  farm  forestry. 

Forestry  in  its  application  to  the  farmer's 
woodlot  is  not  an  incomprehensible  thing.  It 
is  simple.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  this  room 
today  but  can  go  into  his  woodlot  and  on  his 
own  initiative  work  out  a  plan  for  its  improve- 
ment. The  important  part  of  farm  forestry 
today  lies  in  the  proper  care  of  present 
woodlots. 

Aside  from  this  important  field,  however, 
there  is  another  phase  of  farm  forestry  which 
demands  attention.  Your  waste  lands,  which 
have  become  of  little  or  no  value  for  pastur- 
age, should  be  made  productive  through  the 
growing  of  timber.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  done  through  planting.  But,  in  planting 
these  poor,  rocky  or  exhausted  soils,  take 
careful  heed  of  the  species  that  you  use.  Wal- 
nut, catalpa,  whitewood,  oak  and  similar  hard- 
woods will  not  make  a  profitable  growth  on 
extremely  poor  soils.  Conifers,  particularly 
white  and  red  pine,  will  flourish  where  most 
hardwoods  will  fail.  Not  only  _  is  this  sound 
economy  for  you  to  utilize,  in  many  instances, 
these  waste  lands  attached  to  your  farms  for 
forest  growth,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  state, 
where  there  is.  already  a  dearth  of  wood  for 
local  use,  it  may  be  profitable  to  grow  forest 
trees  even  on  good  agricultural  soil,  particu- 
larly where  they  can  be  grown  under  a  short 
rotation  for  posts,  poles  and  similar  uses. 

In  your  neighboring  state  of  Ohio,  locust 
plantations  have  given  a  net  annual  profit  of 
more  than  $10  per  acre.  Where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  grow  locust  to  post  size  in  a  rotation 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years,  and  when 
a  full  stand  will  produce  from  1,000  to  2,000 
posts,  which  even  now  are  worth  from  ten 
cents  to  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  there  may 
be  more  money  growing  posts  than  in  grow- 
ing wheat. 

Forestry  Yet  Young  in  America. 

We  should  remember  that  forestry  is  yet 
young  in  this  country.  Only  in  recent  years 
has  it  taken  a  vigorous,  healthy  growth.  But 
we,  as  a  nation,  are  growing  away  from  our 
former  antipathy  to  the  forest.  We  should 
remember  that  when  our  forefathers  came  to 
this  country  the  whole  of  what  is  now  eastern 
America  was  one  unbroken,  pathless  forest. 
To  the  east  was  the  storm-tossed  sea,  on  every 
other  side  the  deep,  dark,  unknown  wood. 
It  was  there  that  our  forefathers  cleared  away 
the  great  trees  of  centuries'  growth  and  built 
themselves  houses.  From  the  depths  of  the 
forest  came  the  bear  and  deer  to  feed  upon 
their  crops,  and  the  wolf  to  destroy  their 
herds.  The  children  wandered  into  it  and 
were  lost.  From  its  hidden  recesses  came 
the  Indian,  not  only  to  destroy  the  crops,  but 
to  burn  their  homes  and  threaten  their  very 
lives.  Our  forefathers  looked  upon  the  forest 
as  the  great  enemy  to  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion, as  it  surely  was  in  those  days.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  a  sentiment  adverse  to  forest 
growth  early  took  possession  of  the  American 
people? 

As  time  passed  the  clearings  along  the  coast 
became  larger  and  larger.  Settlers,  the  sons 
of  settlers,  and  their  sons,  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  unknown  west,  and  penetrated 
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deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest.  For  three 
centuries  the  ring  of  the  woodsman's  ax  has 
been  our  national-  music.  On  every  hillside, 
in  every  valley,  the  night  hr.s  been  turned  to 
day  by  the  glaring,  burning  log  heaps,  where 
great  trees,  such  as  this  country  will  never 
see  again,  were  burned  t<>  ashes.  The  lum- 
berman has  hunted  the  large  and  valuable 
trees  as  the  frontiersman  has  hunted  the  deer. 
Fires  have  followed  on  the  footsteps  of  the 
lumberman,  taking  what  he  has  left.  On  the 
better  soil  the  forest  has  given  wfty  to  orchards 
and  fields  of  grain,  an  inevitable  result  of 
progress  and  civilization;  but,  on  the  non- 
agricultural  soils  of  our  barrens,  hills  and 
mountains,  where  they  should  have  remained 
forever,  they  are  but  a  remnant  of  their  former 
grandeur. 

It  is  this  rapid  disappearance  of  the  better 
forests  of  the  country  that  has  brought  about 
a  change  in  public  sentiment.  The  forest  is 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  progress 
and  civilization. 

Our  National   Forests. 

With  this  change  in  public  sentiment  there 
has  arisen  a  profession  new  to  this  country. 
This  profession  is  forestry,  a  profession  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  uses  of  our  forest  posses- 
sions, a  profession  that  has  come  to  this  coun- 
try to  stay.  It  will  remain  as  long  as  civiliza- 
tion endures.  Already  forestry  has  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  national  development.  Un- 
der the  able  guidance  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  na- 
tional forestry  has  made  more  rapid  progress 
during  the  last  decade  than  has  ever  before 
been  made  in  any  country.  America  today 
stands  in  the  front -rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  e'arth  in  the  rate  of  national  forestry 
advancement.  The  western  half  of  the  country 
is  dotted  with  national  forests.  West  of  the 
Mississippi  there  are  today  more  than  130,- 
000,000  acres  reserved,  to  remain  forever  in 
forest  growth.  These  forests  are  in  charge 
of. an  able  and  efficient  body  of  young  men, 
and  they  are  protected  and  managed  so  as 
to  give  every  American  citizen  the  utmost  use 
consistent  with  their  perpetuation.  They  are 
freely  opened  to  the  homeseeker,  the  cattle- 
man and  the  miner.  The  nation  seeks  to  put 
them  to  the  utmost  possible  us;,  but  aims  to 
prevent  their  destruction.  Where  timber  can 
be  cut  without  harm  to  the  forest,  or  where 
it  is  over-mature,  it  is  sold  or  given  to  the 
public.  Grazing  rights  are  sold  or  given  to 
the  homeseeker,  when  it  will  not  unduly  in- 
jure the  forest.  Nurseries  are  being  estab- 
lished and  trees  planted.  Trails,  roads  and 
fire  lines  are  being  constructed,  and  a  net- 
work of  telephone  wires  are  bringing  all  parts 
of  the  national  forests  into  communication 
with  the  supervisors  and  the  range  force.  Last 
summer  I  spent  three  months  in  the  national 
forests,  and  I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  splen- 
did organization  that  has  been  built  up  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  which  is  doing 
so  much  for  the  future  good  of  our  country. 

Up  to  the  present  time  national  forestry 
has  overshadowed  all  else,  but  from  now  on 
state  forestry  is  going  to  make  unparalleled 
advancement  in  the  United  States.  East  of 
the  Mississippi  there  is  practically  no  forest 
land  owned  by  the  national  government.  If 
national  forests  are  ever  secured  in  the  east, 
they  can  only  be  made  through  the  purchase 
of  land  by  the  national  government.  When 
it  comes  to  the  appropriating  of  money  for 
this  purpose  congress  has  in  the  past  been 
slow  to  act.  I  see  but  little  hope  in  the 
future.  It  is  my  opinion  that  government 
forests  in  the  east  can  only  be  obtained  in 
area  at  all  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
the  country  through  legislative  action  of  the 
several  states.  You  who  are  citizens  of  Michi- 
gan cannot  afford  to  wait  for  congress  to 
appropriate  money  to  make  a  national  forest 
of  the  pine  lands  of  the  state.  You  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  national  forest  in  Michigan, 
even  if  it  could  be  had  for  the  asking.  What 
Michigan  .wants  are  state  forests  of  sufficient 
area  to  secure  her  citizens  an  ample  supply  of 
timber  for  all  time  to  come.  What  Michigan 


wants  is  a  legislative  body  with  a  future  out- 
look broad  enough  to  see  the  real  needs  of 
the  present  situation.  Provide  trees  for  your 
sons  and  daughters,  because  they  will  turn 
to  golden  dollars. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  care- 
fully the  forest  situation  in  this  state  today. 
Carry  on  the  work  with  enthusiasm  that  you 
have  just  begun,  until  once  again  Michigan 
stands  in  the  front  rank  among  the  timber 
producing  states  of  the  Union.  Do  not  be 
content  until  the  bare,  blackened  and  desolate 
barrens  of  the  north  are  again  clothed  in 
.HTccti.  Do  not  be  content  until  the  pine 
again  waves  in  one  unbroken  stretch  from 
Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Michigan. 

PAYING  AGAIN  FOR  LACK  OF  FOREST 

Once  more  southern  Michigan  is  paying  the 
penalty  for  the  practically  complete  removal 
of  the  forests  that  used  to  prevent  the  win- 
ter's snow  from  melting  so  rapidly.  Higher 
water  than  has  ever  been  known  is  reported 
as  the  condition  of  several  rivers,  and  all 
ar.e  at  flood  height.  Before  the  swollen 
streams  subside  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  damage  will  have  been  done, 
and  it  is  getting  to  be  an  annual  event  to 
thus  suffer  loss  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Conservation  of  our  forests  might  not  have 
prevented  all  this  loss  and  reforestation  might 
not  entirely  check  it,  but  the  trees  that  now 
are  absent  have  served  in  years  gone  by 
to  hold  spring  freshets  in  check,  and  they 
would  again.  How  many  more  yearly  object 
lessons  must  we  have  before  all  of  us  become 
ardent  advocates  of  reforestation? — Lansing 
State  Republican. 

NEW     FOREST     RESERVE. 

The  Ozark  forest  reserve,  comprising  920,000 
acres  in  Arkansas,  has  been  created  by  an 
order  of  the  President.  The  area  includes  the 
Boston  mountains  and  portions  of  the  Ozark 
range,  and  is  covered  with  short  leaf  pine  and 
hardwoods,  worth  probably  $1,500,000  as  it 
stands.  Together  with  the  Arkansas  forest, 
the  addition  makes  2,000,000  acres  of  reserve 
in  that  state,  and  brings  the  total  of  national 
forest  reserves  up  to  164,963,555  acres. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    FORESTRY. 

This  spring  will  see  many  shade  trees  set 
out  in  Lansing,  probably  more  than  has  ever 
been  started  before,  and  each  little  shade  tree 
that  lives  adds  dollars  to  the  value  of  a  home, 
not  only  in  real  money,  but  dollars'  worth 
of  pleasure  that  their  beauty  and  shade  give 
to  the  owner. 

Lansing's  fine  shade  trees  are  yearly  praised 
and  commented  upon  by  summer  visitors,  and 
are  one  of  the  principal  things  that  make 
any  city  pleasant.  One  of  the  first  questions 
asked  real  estate  dealers  by  prospective  pur- 
chasers to  whom  the  dealer  is  talking  up  his 
sale  JS7  "Are  there  shade  or  fruit  trees  on 
this  property?"  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
if  property  is  shadeless,  the  customer  is  lost. 
Shade  and  fruit  trees  enhance  the  value  of 
any  property,  and  the  years  of  growth  only 
add  value.  A  healthy  shade  tree  is  not  like 
the  house,  which  gets  out  of  repair. 

MACHINES  REPLACE  MEN. 
The  Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Company,  of 
Ludington,  will  cease  night  work  in  their  saw 
mill  as  soon  as  it  can  install  the  new  machin- 
ery. The  capacity  of  the  mill  in  a  ten-hour 
day  will  be  fully  three-fourths  of  a  twenty- 
hour  day  with  the  old  machines,  while  the 
wage  list  will  be  half  or  more  reduced.  The 
new  machinery  is  after  the  plan  of  the  single 
machine.  Logs,  after  being  prepared  by  the 
band  saw,  are  treated  by  the  resaw  much  as 
the  blocks  are  by  the  shingle  machine,  the 
cut  is  made  from  the  under  side  of  the  log, 
the  finished  product  drops  on  live  rollers  and 
is  delivered;  hand  work  is  greatly  reduced. 
Another  economy  effected  is  the  reduced  quan- 
tity of  sawdust  manufactured.  The  resaw  is 
thin  and  leaves  more  lumber.  Two  resaws 
are  to  be  put  in,  one  for  logs  and  another 


for  stave  making.  The  changes  will  cost 
about  $1,000.  The  hardwood  now  in  the  com- 
pany's possession  will  last,  at  present  rates  of 
use,  for  about  eighteen  years.  This  tract  is 
in  Kalkaska  county. 


MUCH    HEAVY   TIMBER    CUT. 

For  the  past  two  months  the  receipts  of 
timber  at  the  mines  at  Ishpeming  and  Negau- 
nee have  been  unusually  heavy.  Most  of  the 
timber  was  cut  in  Marquette  county,  although 
some  of  it  comes  from  Baraga  county.  The 
hauling  of  the  timber  has  been  pretty  well 
divided  between  the  South  Shore,  Northwest- 
ern and  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  railroad 
lines.  The  camps  along  the  latter  route  below 
Marquete  and  in  the  Birch  district  have  furn- 
ished more  timber  this  winter  than  ever  before, 
and  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  Little 
Lake  and  other  districts  south  of  Negaunee. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  1,600  cars  of 
timber  has  been  delivered  to  the  mines  of  the 
two  cities  since  the  movement  started,  and 
some  of  the  yards,  particularly  at  the  soft  ore 
properties,  arc  heavily  stocked.  As  the  mines 
are  developed  the  demand  for  timber  for  use 
underground  increases.  Each  year  the  avail- 
able timber  is  farther  removed  from  the  mines 
and  as  a  result  its  cost  increases.  A  few  years 
ago  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  used  at 
the  mines  at  Negaunee  and  Ishpeming  was 
brought  in  from  the  districts  north  and  west 
of  the  city  by  teams,  but  everything  now 
comes  by  rail. 

ALPENA'S   LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

Alpena's  lumber  industry  is  yet  a  big  item 
in  the  prosperity  of  that  hustling  city.  Last 
year  the  Gilchrist  mill  cut  4.000,000  feet  of 
hardwood,  4,000,000  feet  of  hemlock,  143,000 
feet  of  pine,  633,000  lath  and  2,543,000  shingles. 
A  large  stock  is  in  sight  for  the  coming  season. 

The  cut  for  the  Island  Mill  Lumber  Com- 
pany last  year  was:  Pine  200,000  feet;  norway 
and  hemlock,  5,000,000;  hardwood,  4,000,000. 
Good  prospects  for  this  season. 

The  Churchill  Lumber  Company  cut  last 
year:  Pine,  1,000,000  feet;  hemlock,  10,000,000- 
hardwood,  4,000,000;  lath  3,000,000.  The  com- 
ing season  will  be  as  good  as  the  last. 

The  Richardson  Lumber  Company  cut  13,- 
000,000  hemlock,  pine  and  mixed  timber  last 
year.  The  prospects  for  1908  are  good.  The 
mill  will  be  equipped  to  cut  hardwood  this 
year. 

The  mill  of  George  Masters  turned  out  19.- 
308.000  shingles  and  135,000  cut  ties  last  year. 

The  output  of  the  Eales  Bros,  mill  was 
11,617,500  shingles. 

The  above  figures  show  the  approximate 
cut  for  Alpena  last  year  to  have  been  12,000,000 
feet  of  hardwood,  33,000,000  feet  of  hemlock, 
pine  and  other  timber,  4,000,000  lath,  32,000,000 
shingles  and  135,000  ties. 

NORMAL  OUTPUT  OF  LOGS. 

A  prominent  Calumet  man  who  has  visited 
several  of  the  lumber  camps  during  the  last 
few  weeks  states  that  most  of  the  camps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Calumet  hope  to  get  the  normal 
output  this  year,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
delays  have  been  encountered  in  unsatisfactory 
weather  and  in  the  organization  of  the  winter 
crews.  The  camps  are  working  hard  to  make 
up  for  these  delays,  and  the  conditions  seem 
to  favor  them  to  a  small  extent.  There  is 
plenty  of  snow  to  make  good  roads,  and  the 
weather  is  now  excellent  for  the  men. 

Much  of  the  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
Calumet  is  being  done  by  jobbers,  and  the 
regular  operators  are  devoting  more  atten- 
tion to  work  in  larger  fields. 


RESIDENT  MANAGER  wanted  in  each  city  or 
town  to  represent  large  manufacturer  of  com- 
plete line  high-grade  automobiles;  must  invest 
small  amount  of  money,  which  is  amply  secured : 
good  salary,  expenses  and  commission  to  de- 
sirable party  with  Al  references.  Send  applica- 
tion and  references  to  our  general  manager,  H. 
L.  Palmer,  46  Dev  shire  St..  Boston. 
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Good   Stand  of   Norway  Pine,  Itasca  State  Park,  Minnesota.   (Courtesy  Fcres'cry  and   Irri- 
gation.) 
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CUT   OF  MILLS 

ALONG  THE  M.  C. 


The   Michigan  Central   Mackinaw  division,  cx- 
tendi.ig  from  Bay  City  to  Mackinaw  City,  a  dis- 
tance of  183  miles,  traverses  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive   belts    of    timber    in    Michigan,    and    for 
many  years  it  has  been  the  chief  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  logs  which  stock  the   Saginaw  river  j 
mills  besides  furnishing  logs  for  a  score  of  saw  I 
mills   along  the  main   line   and   branches   of   the 
road,  says  E.  D.  Cowles,  the  lumber  statistician 
of  the  Saginaw  Valley. 

This  road  was  originally  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw  rail- 
road, but  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral. Lumbering  began  at  an  early  day  on  this 
line.  Away  back  in  1863  D.  A.  Ballou  &  Co. 
erected  a  mill  at  Kawkawlin,  and  from  that  year 
on  and  up  to  and  including  1875  that  firm  manu- 
factured 140,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  S.  A.  Kaiser 
also  operated  on  that  stream  a  number  of  years. 

In  the  year  1872  eight  saw  mills  were  erected 
north  of  Kawkawlin  up  as  far  as  Ogemaw.  Deep 
River,  White  Feather,  State  Road  Crossing,  Pin- 
conning,  Standish,  Culver,  Ogemaw  Springs, 
were  all  important  lumbering  points  in  the  early 
days. 

From  1870  to  1907  inclusive,  there  has  been 
manufactured  on  the  line  of  this  Mackinaw  divi- 
sion and  its  branches,  the  enormous  total  of  6,- 
100,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

The  more  important  lumbering  points  at  pres- 
ent on  the  line  are  West  Branch,  Waters,  Deward, 
Grayling,  Lovells,  Gaylord,  Vanderbilt  and  Wol- 
verine. 

All  of  this  product  is  moved  to  market  by  rail 
via  Bay  City. 

There  was  manufactured  on  this  line  last  year 
a  total  of  144,776,613  feet  of  lumber,  classified  as 
follows : 

Pine,   feet    43,048,519 

Hemlock    57.297,836 

Hardwood   44,430,258 

The  output  of  these  mills  in  1906  amounted  to 
156,654,175  feet. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  output  follows : 

Bomanville — Boman  Lumber  Co.— 128,426  feet 
of  pine,  877,086  feet  of  hemlock,  702,164  feet  of 
hardwood;  Highwood — Mcllvenna-Kingsley  L. 
•Co.— 260,000  feet  of  pine,  350,000  feet  of  hemlock, 
378,000  feet  of  hardwood;  Nolan— E.  A.  Coan— 
25,000  feet  of  pine,  200,000  feet  of  hemlock,  223,- 
000  feet  of  hardwood;  West  Branch — Batchelor 
Timber  Co.— 45,219  feet  of  pine,  6,614,664  feet  of 
hemlock,  5,562,087  feet  of  hardwood ;  Hardgrove 
— Hardgrove  Lumber  Co. — 50,000  feet  of  pine, 
600,000  feet  of  hemlock,  466,000  feet  of  hardwood ; 
Hardgrove — Engel  Lumber  Co. — 75,000  feet  of 
pine,  555,000  feet  of  hemlock,  4,251,000  feet  of 
hardwood  ;  Grayling — Sailing  Hanson  Co. — 4,694,- 
592  feet  of  pine,  11,292,554  feet  of  hemlock,  9,495,- 
509  feet  of  hardwood  ;  Deward — David  Ward  es- 
tate—27,000,000  feet  of  pine,  .2,000,000  feet  of 
hemlock  ;  Gaylord — Humphrey  Bros. — 50,000  feet 
of  pine,  300,000  feet  of  hemlock,  25,000  feet  of 
hardwood ;  Lovells— T.  E.  Douglas  &  Co.— 854,415 
feet  of  pine,  434,339  feet  of  hemlock.  21,303  feet  of 
hardwood;  Lewiston — Michaelson-Hanson  Lum- 
ber Co.— 1,520,867  feet  of  pinet  9,331,233  feet  of 
hemlock,  9,505,198  feet  of  hardwood;  Waters — 
Stephens  Lumber  Co.— 7,200,000  feet  of  pine,  8,- 
500,000  feet  of  hemlock,  4,600,030  feet  of  hard- 
wood ;  Sailing — L.  Jensen — 200,030  feet  of  pine, 
4,000,000  feet  of  hemlock,  630,000  feet  of  hard- 
wood; Johannesburg — Johannesburg  Mfg.  Co. — 
3,000,000  feet  of  hemlock,  7,000,000"  feet  of  hard- 
wood; Trowbridge — Est.  L.  Cornwell  (Saginaw) 
— 808,000  feet  of  pine,  1,033,000  feu  of  hemlock, 
276,000  feet  of  hardwood;  Wolverire— Est.  L. 
Cornwell  (Saginaw)— 112,000  feet  of  pine.  2,620,- 
000  feet  of  hemlock,  1,249,000  feet  of  hardwood; 
Logan — Yuill  Bros. — 5,300,000  feet  of  hemlock; 
Lupton — W.  A.  Bates — 25,000  feet  of  pine,  250,- 
000  feet  of  hemlock,  85,000  feet  of  hardwood. 

The  production  of  lath  and  shingles  has  also 
been  a  great  industry  along  this  line,  although  it 
has  diminished  of  late  years  to  q-.ti'.e  an  extent. 


Last  year  there  was  manufactured  35,828,250 
shingles  compared  with  29,962,250  in  1906.  The 
lath  production  in  1907  amounted  to  24,699,150 
pieces,  as  against  22,526,000  pieces  in  1906. 

The'  detailed  statement  of  the  lath  and  shingles 
output  in  1907  follows : 

Bomanville — Boman  Lumber  Co. — 171,500  pieces 
lath,  3,567,000  shingles  ;  Highwood — Mcllvenna- 
Kingsley  Lumber  Co. — 2,300,000  shingles;  Nolan 
— E.  A.  Coan— 1,800,000  shingles  ;  Grayling — Sail- 
ing Hanson  Co.— 3,533,850  pieces  of  lath,  4,138,250 
shingles  ;  Lovells — T.  E.  Douglas  &  Co. — 1,794,- 
000  pieces  of  lath,  2,884,000  shingles;  Waters — 
Stephens  Lumber  Co. — 5,064,000  pieces  of  lath ; 
Vanderbilt— Frank  Kelly— 5,000,000  shingles;  De- 
ward — David  Ward  Est. — 6,000,000  pieces  of  lath, 
000,000  shingles ;  Lewiston — Michaelson  &  Han- 
son Lumber  Co. — 3,535,800  pieces  of  lath,  5,239,- 
ii  n  shingles  ;  Sailing — L.  Jensen— 2.700,000  pieces 
of  lath;  Logan— Yuill  Bros.— 1,900,000  pieces  of 
lath;  Wolverine— Wylie  &  Buell  Co.— 6,000,000 
shingles ;  Le  Grand— Wylie  &  Buell  Co.— 4,000,000 
shingles. 

During  the  last  28  years  the  territory  desig- 
nated as  the  Mackinaw  division  district  has  fur- 
nished a  large  supply  of  logs  to  the  saw  mills  on 
the  Saginaw  river. 

This  is  a  distinct  industry  by  itself  and  is 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  statistics  of  the  lum- 
ber, lath  and  shingles  manufactured  in  the  Mack- 
inaw division  district.  The  logs  are  cut  and  load- 
ed on  railroad  cars  constructed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose and  they  are  hauled  to  Bay  City  and  dumped 
into  the  mill  yards  to  be  manufactured. 

Often  as  many  as  150  car  loads  of  logs  a  day 
come  to  Bay  City  over  this  line  of  road.  During 
1907  the  Michigan  Central  railroad  hauled  on  this 
division  and  its  branches  136,417,160  feet  of  un- 
manufactured saw  logs.  In  1906  there  were  haul- 
ed 130,969,270  feet,  and  in  1905  there  was  hauled 

From  1880  up  to  the  close  of  1907,  just  27 
years,  the  Michigan  Central  hauled  to  manufac- 
turing points  on  its  line,  chiefly  the  Saginaw  river, 
the  enormous  total  of  3,372,348,879  feet  of  unman- 
ufactured logs. 

Then  there  are  vast  quantities  of  shingles,  lath, 
cedar  posts,  ties,  hemlock  "bark  and  wood,  pro- 
duced along  this  line  of  road  and  its  branches, 
which  find  an  outlet  at  Bay  City. 

During  the  last  year  the  Michigan  Central  rail- 
road acquired  what  is  known  as  the  Detroit  & 
Charlevoix  railroad,  built  by  the  late  David 
Ward,  extended  from  Frederic,  on  the  Mackinaw 
division  of  the  Michigan  Central,  east  to  East 
Jordan.  It  is  about  47  miles  long  and  was  con- 
structed chiefly  for  lumbering  purposes.  There 
:*  fully  one  billion  feet  of  timber  traversed  by 
this  road,  all  of  which  is  tributary  to  Bay  City  and 
should  be  brought  there  and  converted  into  mer- 
chantable products. 


for  Eddy  &  Belheumer,  Lake  Linden.  This 
firm  also  had  a  camp  of  its  own  back  of  Chas- 
sell,  where  more  than  1,000,000  feet  have  been 
cut,  including  hardwood.  The  hardwood  logs 
will  be  shipped  by  rail,  and  the  other  logs 
will  be  brought  in  by  water.  These  cuts,  with 
logs  on  hand,  will  give  Eddy  &  Belhumeur 
between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  feet  to  keep 
their  mill  going  the  coming  season. 


MICHIGAN   LUMBER  NOTES. 

Wylie  &  Buell  Lumber  Company  cut  6,000,- 
000  shingles  at  Wolverine  last  season,  and 
4,000,0(10  at  the  mill  at  LeGrand.  . 

Frank  Kelly  manufactured  5,000,000  shingles 
at  Vanderbilt  last  season  and  is  putting  in  a 
stock  of  logs  for  this  season's  run. 

The  Michaelson  &  Hanson  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Lewiston,  last  year  manufactured  1,520,- 
t(67  feet  of  pine;  9,331,233  feet  of  hemlock,  and 
9,505,198  feet  of  hardwood  lumber;  also  3,535,- 
800  pieces  of  lath  and  5,239,000  shingles.  The 
company  is  getting  in  a  stock  of  about  15,000,- 
000  feet  of  logs  for  the  current  year. 

McTiver  &  Hughes,  of  Onaway,  manufac- 
tured last  year  1,500,000  feet  of  pine,  3,000,000 
feet  of  hemlock  and  3,000,000  feet  of  hardwood 
lumber;  also  5,000,000  shingles.  They  are  put- 
ting in  8,000,000  feet  of  logs  this  winter. 

M.  H.  Eymer,  of  Turner,  manufactured  last 
year  100,000  feet  of  pine,  300,000  feet  of  hem- 
lock and  10,000  feet  of  hardwood;  also  400,000 
pieces  of  lath  and  600.000  shingles.  He  is  get- 
ting in  200,000  feet  of  logs  this  winter. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
|     to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Larned  st.  west,  Detroit. 


NORMAL   LUMBER    CUT. 

"The  lumber  cut  at  the  mills  of  Marinette 
•uid  Menominee  will  be  fully  as  large  the  com- 
n  •;  summer  as  it  has  been  in  any  season 
v'thin  recent  years,"  says  a  well  known  Meno- 
Tiinee  lumber  inspector.  He  says  that,  while 
he  entire  cut  for  the  year  will  be  cut  down 
^ome  because  of  the  late  start  of  the  mill> 
tlr't  usually  run  all  winter,  the  summer  output 
will  be  fully  as  large  as  usual.  The  inspector 
savs  that  all  of  the  mills  on  the  Marinette 
side  will  have  fully  as  much  timber  as  they 
1.i-d  last  year  and  in  addition  will  have  con- 
•v'derable  left  from  last  season's  cut.  The 
Menominee  mills  may  cut  a  little  less  than 
hist  year,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  difference 
•vill  amount  to  much.  He  says  that,  while 
low  prices  are  being  received  for  lumber,  the 
sh'n^le  market  is  firm,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  all  the  shingles  needed.  Lath  at  the 
present  time  is  very  plentiful  and  there  is  no 
verv  heavy  demand.  The  inspector  is  of  the 
opinion  that  prices  will  improve  all  along  the 
line. 


BIG   SUPPLY    OF    LOGS. 

Peter  Thibodeau  has  finished  his  cut  of  logs. 
liru-k    nt'    Miserery   bay.   and    has   them   banked 
n  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  to  come  down 
in    the    opening   of    navigation.      He   cut    up- 
wards  of   :.',<:< :<>.<  no   feet   of  logs,   and   they   are 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business ; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Real  Estate. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  -On  account  of  old  age, 
365  acres,  part  or  all  of  it,  about  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  well  located;  three  miles  from 
county  seat,  1J4  miles  from  smaller  town, 
with  canning  factory,  railroad  crossing  one 
corner  of  farm;  a  young  orchard;  crops 
good,  climate  fine;  price  reasonable;  tele- 
phone in  house.  P.  T.  JACOBSEN,  Erin, 
Tenn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 
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Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 


•-...... 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

L  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.190. 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

JKtdjigan  2l0a&  iHakers 

and  if  elected   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  Address ___ 

Occupation Business  Address 

Recommended    by ,          Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 

Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members.  $5.00. 

i 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  H1NES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  APRIL,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,  Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising; 
Charles  Beaulieu,  Grand  Rapids;  Swan  An- 
derson, Limestone. 

A'.pena  County— George  W.  Stovel,  Hub- 
bard  Lake;;  Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — Simon  Denomie,  Assisins; 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme;;  Daniel  Mc- 
Millan, Baraga. 

Bay  County — Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City; 
George  L.  Frank,  Bay  City;  Richard  H. 
Fletcher,  Bay  City;  Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin; 
William  Houser,  Bay  City  R  F  D  1. 

Cheboygan  County — John  B.  McArthur, 
Cheboygan;  Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo;  Royal  J. 
Taylor,  Manning. 

Chippewa  County — Henry  A.  Osborn, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Delta  County — John  Gasman,  Bark  River; 
Basilio  Lenzi,  Defiance;  Erick  Anderson,  Es- 
canaba. 

Dickinson  County — William  Kelly,  Vulcan; 
James  H.  Cundy,  Iron  Mountain;  John  J. 
Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Gladwin  County— William  H.  McCulloch, 
Gladwin  R  F  D  2;  Wallace  McCracken,  Glad- 
win,  R  F  D  1;  Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaver- 
ton,  R  F  D  1. 

losco  County — John  M.  Waterbury,  Tawas 
City;  C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas;  William  J. 
Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — J.  S.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls; 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — Louis  A.  Atkins,  Kal- 
kaska;  Ira  Eckles,  Kalkaska;  William  H. 
Marshall,  Kalkaska. 

Luce  County — M.  E.  Beurmann,  Newberry; 
Andrew  Carlson,  Dollarville;  John  Fyvie, 

TT      t 

Helmer. 

Manistee  County — John  W.  Bradford,  Ar- 
cadia; James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — W.  H.  Johnston,  Ish- 
peming;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette,  M.  M. 
Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

Mason  County — Frank  W.  Harding,  Scott- 
ville;  Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Menominee  County — George  Law,  Meno- 
minee;  Charles  Kinsella,  Spalding;  George 
H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 


Muskegon  County — Fred  D.  Hoogstraat, 
Ravenna;  Martin  Ryerson,  Holton;  Charles 
Ellis,  Muskegon,  R  F  D  7. 

Saginaw  County — John  W.  Ederer,  Saginaw. 


BERRIEN    REJECTS    GOOD    ROADS. 

Berrien  county  rejected  the  good  roads  pro- 
position at  the  election  on  April  6.  Benton 
Harbor  city  voted  736  no  and  401  yes.  St. 
Joseph  city  voted  845  yes  and  229  no,  but 
could  not  overcome  the  opposition  of  the 
other  towns  and  townships.  The  vote  follows: 

Yes.       No. 

Benton    Harbor 401 

Pipestone    49 

Watervliet    87 

Weesaw    48 

Benton     166 

Oronoko    100 

St.    Joseph 845 

Buchanan    74 

Bertrand   19 

Xiles     .  396 


726 
110 
143 
143 
185 
267 
229 
493 
196 
739 


MECOSTA'S    ROAD    COMMISSION. 

The  new  counjy  road  commission  of  Me- 
costa  county  has  been  named.  The  members 
are  W.  B.  Lyons,  of  Big  Rapids,  W.  A.  Reyn- 
olds and  Charles  Ostrander. 

The  good  roads  question  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  the  board  of  super- 
visors. 

G.  G.  Jenkins,  who  has  been  an  active 
worker  for  the  good  roads  cause  has  pre-. 
pared  a  map  showing  the  principal  roads  of 
each  township  leading  to  the  nearest  market 
center  for  each  township.  He  favored  divid- 
ing the  territory  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
commissioner  would  have  a  certain  portion 
of  road  to  look  after. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  of  opinion  that  Mecosta 
county  should  build  at  least  150  miles  of 
county  road  and  in  doing  so  should  try  to 
have  them  completed  in  at  least  fifteen  years. 
That  the  coming  generation  could  help  pay 
for  the  benefits  provided  for  them  by  the 
present  generation,  which  has  cleared  away 
the  forests  and  made  the  roads  as  they  are 
today,  he  suggested  bonding  for  $20,000,  pay- 
able in  fifteen  years,  and  raise  by  taxation 
each  year  $5,000  or  $1  per  thousand  assessed 
valuation.  He  considered  that  the  county  road 
sy.  tern  would  raise  the  valuation  of  lands 
at  least  $5  an  acre.  He  thought  that  the  extra 
tax  would  pay  for  itself  when  the  loss  by 
the  present  roads  in  horseflesh,  harness,  etc., 
is  taken  into  consideration. 


MUST  HAVE  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  Watervliet  Record  has  the  following  to 
say  concerning  good  roads  in  Berrien  county: 

"The  county  road  proposition  having  been 
defeated  it  is  up  to  Watervliet  and  other  town- 
ships of  Berrien  county  to  adopt  one  of  the 
other  plans  offered  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  that  the  state  is  paying 
to  help  build  good  roads.  They  are  now  pay- 
ing taxes  to  help  build  these  roads  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  and  are  getting  none  of  the 
benefits. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  a  state  reward 
road  from  Benton  Harbor  over  the  Territorial 
road  to  Millburg,  thence  northeast  to  F.  and 
A.  Krieger's  corners  in  Bainbridge;  from  these 
corners  a  branch  three  miles  north  to  Coloma 
and  a  branch  from  the  Krieger  corners  two 
and  one-half  miles  east  to  Cribbs'  corners,  and 
three  and  one-half  miles  north  to  Watervliet, 
would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  townships  of 
Benton  Harbor  and  villages  of  Watervliet  and 
Coloma.  It  would  give  the  farmers  a  good 
road  to  Benton  Harbor,  Watervliet,  Coloma 
and  Paw  Paw  lake.  It  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  business  interests  of  all  three 
towns  as  well  as  to  the  resorts.  The  total 
distance  of  this  road  is  about  17  miles.  The 
distance  over  it  from  Watervliet  to  .Benton 
Harbor  is  14  miles  and  from  Coloma  to  Ben- 
ton  Harbor  11  miles." 


SAVES   TOWNSHIP   MONEY. 

Vermontville  township,  Eaton  county,  is 
having  its  roads  graded  cheaply  this  spring. 
Walter  Boyles,  the  new  commissioner,  is 
using  a  traction  engine  to  pull  the  road  grader. 
The  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory  and 
townships  having  dirt  roads  should  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  The  engine  is  22-horsepower. 
When  the  road  permits  the  grader  is  run  over 
a  stretch  two,  three  or  four  miles  in  length 
before  the  turn  is  made  for  the  return  trip. 
The  amount  of  grading  accomplished  is  four 
times  that  done  by  the  old  method  of  using 
horses.  An  advantage  of  using  the  traction 
engine  is  that  there  are  no  halts  at  hills.  The 
grader  is  on  the  move  all  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Boyles  also  proposes  to  use  the  engine  to 
draw  wagon  train  loads  of  gravel  for  the 
highways. 


The  county  road  system  carried  in  Osceola 
county  at  the  April  election.  The  new  road 
commissioners  appointed  are  Claude  Jones,  of 
Crystal  township;  H.  E.  Sumner,  of  Ferry 
township,  and  George  Meyers,  of  Claybanks 
township. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I  F    YOU    WA  NT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co. 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE  DECEMBER   1,   1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151— Manistee  county,  \l/t  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  \l/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  \Yt  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Yt, 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Yt 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  -$250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Yt 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  J/£ 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward  $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
\Yt  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
J-2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
Vz  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
J/2+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township.  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193— St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194— Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196— Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada   township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk   Rapids    township,   Antrim   county, 
1.004  miles   gravel   road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw     county,     .92     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,   reward  $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .995    mile    macadam 
road,   reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton    county,     l/i 
mile   gravel   road,  reward  $250. 

208 — Hamlin    township,    Eaton    county,     Y* 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton    township,    Muskegon    county, 
1.481   miles   macadam   road,   reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     yi     mile    macadam 
road,  reward   $500. 

211 — Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward   $523. 

212 — Verona  township,  Huron  county,  1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 398 

No.  215.  Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward 805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward 1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward.. 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford    Co., 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED  TO    SUIT. 


WRITE  US. 


THE   HENRY  MERDIAN  CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


1.062   miles   gravel   road.     Re-  253 — Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

ward    531  gravel  road 1,004 

No.  222.     Coe  Tp.,   Isabella   Co.,   1   mile  254— Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  "A"  road..              125 

gravel    road.    Reward 500 

No.  223.     Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,   1  mile  255-Mason  Co.,  fc-in.Ie  macadam  road..      500 

gravel    road.      Reward 500    256— Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road      355 

No.  224.     South     Arm     Tp.,     Charlevoix  257 — Mason     Co.,    1.003    miles    macadam 

Co.,   1  mile   gravel   road.     Re-  road  1,003 

ward    50°    258— Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

No.  225.     South     Arm     Tp.,     Charlevoix  259— Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road. .        374 

Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re-  , ,           _                  ., 

ward  530  260— Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.      991 

No.  226.     Saginaw '  Co.,' '.068' mile' macad-  261~MaoS°d     C°"    1-°54    mikS    macadam 

am   road.    Reward 68    862_Kalkas£  Ca/i 'mile  pkveiVoad.'.'         'sOO 

No.  227.     Saginaw  Ca. 191  mile  macad-  263-Osceola    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

am   road.    Reward 191  gravel  road 500 

No.  228.     Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra-  264— Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

vel  road.     Reward 502  macadam  road 504 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27  265— Bloomfield    Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,   2.01 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....      635  miles   gravel   road    1,005 

No.  230.     Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  J4  mile  266 — Kalkaska    Co.,    1.008    miles    gravel 

gravel  road.  Reward 250  road    504 

No.  231.     Lyons  Tp,   Ionia   Co.,   J4   mile  267 — -Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  gravel  road 250 

gravel    road.    Reward 250    268— Muskegon    Co.,   .184   mile   macadam 

No.  237.     Aimer   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   .502  road  184 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251    269— Port  Huron  Tp.,  St.  Clair  Co.,  .511 

No.  232.     Sand    Beach    Tp.,    Huron    Co.,  mile  macadam  road 511 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.  1,064    No    270      Marquette    Ca>    3    nliles    macadam 

No.  233.     Bay    Co.,    .274    mile    macadam  road,  reward  $2,000. 

road.  Reward 274    ,T                 ,, 

No.  234.     Bay  Co.,  */4  mile  macadam  road.  N°'  271'     ^a'rd'Vr  000*        "  maCadam  r°ad> 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100  mile  "C"  Na  272'     Muskegon  Cp      322  miles    macadam 

road.  Reward 75                            road'  reward  ?322' 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004  Na  273-     Columbia    Twp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .712 

miles  macadam  road.  Reward.  1,004                           mlles  8ravel  road'  reward  $361. 

237— Aimer   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   .502   mile  No-  274-     Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  y2  mile 

gravel  road   . ; $    252  macadam  road,  reward  $500. 

238— Rutland   Tp.,    Barry   Co.,   .682   mile  No-  275-     Manistee     Co.,     1.002     miles     gravel 

gravel    road    341                           road,  reward  $301. 

239— Menominee   Co.,  1.524  miles   gravel  No-  276-     rfamlin    Twp.,    Eaton    Co.,     1    mile 

road     762                            gravel   road,  reward  $500. 

240-Marquette   Co.,  .465  mile   macadam  Na  277'     A"™ez  Twp     Keweenaw  Co.,  2.002 

roa(j  465                          miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,002. 

841— Marquette  "Co.", ".35 "mile"  macadam  No'  278'     Frederic   Twp     Crawford   Co.,   1.008 

roacj  350                          miles  gravel  road,  reward  $504. 

242— Marquette   Co.,  .521  mile   macadam  Xo-  279-     Bav    Cov   '229   mi!e    macadam   road, 

road   521                            reward,   $690. 

243— Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam  No-  28°-     Hamlin    Twp.,    Eaton    Co.,    1    mile 

road  1,003                          gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

244— Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam  No-  281-     Everett  Twp     Newaygo  Co.,  1  mile 

road  2254                            gravel   road,  reward  $500. 

245— Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac-  No"  282'     Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road, 

adam  road    1,000                          reward,  $690. 

246-St.    Joseph    Tp.,    Berrien    Co.,    .502  No-  283-     Manistee     Co       1.024     miles     gravel 

mile  macadam  road   251                          road'  reward,  $512. 

247— Marquette    Co.,    2    miles    macadam  N(x  284'     Mamst.e«rC°"  *  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
read   2,000                            ward  $500- 

248— Elkland   Tp..   Tuscola    Co.,   2   miles  No'  285'     Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
gravel  road   1,000                            ward  $500- 

249-Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Buren  Co.,  1  mile  Xo-  286'     J°neffield  Twp     Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 

gravel  road  500                                         macadam      road,      reward 

250— Emerson    Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1   mile  $4,565. 

gravel  road   500   No.  287.     Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 

251— Emerson    Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1    mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

gravel  road   500    No.  288.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.017    miles    macadam 

252 — Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930                            road,  reward  $1,017. 


No.  289.     Saginaw    Co.,    .493    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $493. 
No.  290.     Saginaw    Co.,    .968     mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $968. 
No.  291.     Saginaw    Co.,   1.097   miles    macadam 

road,   reward  $1,097. 
No.  292.     Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road, 

reward  $990. 
No.  293.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.015   miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $1,015. 
No.  294.     Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
No.  295.     Saginaw    Co.,    .505    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $505. 
No.  296.     Saginaw     Co.,    .499    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $499. 
No.  297.     Saginaw     Co.,     .497     mile     macadam. 

road,  reward  $497. 
No.  298.     Saginaw     Co.,    .556    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $556. 
No.  299.     Saginaw     Co.,    .245    mile    macadam 

road,   reward  $245. 
No.  300.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  301.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  302.     Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co.,    1 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  303.  Elmwood  Township,  Tuscola  Co., 
1.626  miles  gravel  road;  reward  $513. 

No.  304.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  305.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three  and  three-quarters  miles  gravel 
road;  reward  $1,875. 

No.  306.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  307.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three-quarters  mile  gravel  road;  reward 
$375. 

No.  308.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $500. 

No.  309.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-quarter  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $125. 

No.  310.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road;  reward  $502. 

No.  311.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  .992 
mile  gravel  road;  reward  $496. 

No.  312.  Wayne  County,  1.37  miles  macad- 
am road;  reward  $1,370. 


Wexford  county  adopted  the  county  road 
system  on  April  6.  The  commissioners  named 
are  Charles  E.  Hayes,  of  Cadillac;  T.  E.  Stan- 
clift,  of  Boon  township,  and  Fred  Usewick,  of 
Antioch  township. 

That  Wexford  county  is  very  much  in  earn- 
est in  favor  of  the  system  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  county  gave  the  proposition  a  ma- 
jority of  1,054  votes.  The  total  number  of 
votes  for  it  was  2,173,  and  against  it  1,119. 
Cadillac  City  gave  it  a  big  majority,  967. 


Grand  Ledge  and  one  township  voted  April  6 
not  to.  adopt   the  good  roads  district  system. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


IMPROVING   WAYNE    ROADS. 

Work  on  the  first  improvement  of  the  roads 
of  Wayne  county  under  the  county  roads  sys- 
tem has  begun.  The  Grand  River  road  out  of 
Detroit  is  the  first  road  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  County  Road  Commissioners.  The 
work  was  inaugurated  with  a  great  flourish  on 
April  23.  County  Road  Commissioners  Ed- 
ward N.  Hines,  John  S.  Haggerty  and  William 
Murdoch  manipulated  the  plow  that  turned 
the  first  furrows.  Deputy  County  Clerk  Geo. 
Humbert  was  at  the  throttle  of  the  engine  of 
the  road  roller  that  dragged  the  plow.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  County  Road  Commissioners,  the 
interested  ones  were  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner H.  S.  Earle,  County  Auditors  Hilton, 


Beginning  Work  on  Grand  River  Road. 

Oakman  and  T.  Hawley  Christian,  Deputy 
County  Clerk  Walter  Oldfield,  and  many 
others. 

The  road-making  machinery  which  the  com- 
mission has  purchased  was  on  exhibition  and 
the  engines  were  put  in  operation.  One  is  a 
big  traction  engine  and  the  other  of  about  the 
same  size  is  a  roller  with  a  lot  of  pulling 
power.  There  are  twelve  dump  wagons,  or 
spreaders,  two  scrapers  and  two  sprinklers. 
The  supply  yard  is  two  miles  out  so  that  the 
engines  and  wagons  will  not  have  to  turn  un- 
til the  wagons  are  empty.  These  wagons  will 
hold  seven  tons  of  stone  apiece.  By  an  ar- 
rangement in  the  bottom,  a  layer  of  any  de- 
sired thickness  can  be  spread,  saving  the  work 
of  the  shovel  gang  and  doing  it  more  regularly. 
The  levels  were  made  by  George  A.  Dingman, 


engineer  for  the  commission,  and  the  work  on 
this  road  is  in  charge  of  John  F.  Stahelin,  of 
Redford,  who  was  a  strong  good  roads  advo- 
cate on  the  board  of  supervisors. 

The  county  commission  has  about  $89,000  to 
spend  this  year.  The  work  mapped  out  con- 
sists of  two  miles  on  Grand  River  road;  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  on  Mt.  Elliott  avenue;  mile  and 
a  half  on  Gratiot  avenue;  mile  on  River  street; 
mile  and  a  half  on  Fort  street;  $16,000  on 
Michigan  avenue,  the  kind  of  work  to  be  de- 
terrrimed;  $2,500  each  on  Jefferson  and  Mack 
avenues  in  making  repairs. 

After  the  preliminaries  had  been  attended 
to  the  party  adjourned  to  the  Log  Cabin  Inn 
for  lunch  and  some  speeches.  Mr.  Earle  was 
greeted  everywhere  with  "Hello  Governor."  It 
was  a  great  day  for  him. 


BENEFITS  THE  FARMERS. 

The  farmers  in  townships  having  villages 
certainly  cannot  complain  of  the  new  cash  pay- 
ment highway  law.  Howell  township,  Liv- 
ingston county,  furnishes  an  object  lesson. 
Formerly  on  the  basis  of  one  day's  work  to 
$600  valuation  and  the  rural  valuation  being 
about  $800,000,  the  farmers  worked  out  (if 
they  did  do  the  work  at  all)  about  1,350  high- 
way days  or  with  the  $700  also  raised  $2,050 
worth  of  highway  tax. 

The  village  takes  care  of  its  own  streets, 
sidewalks  and  sewers  at  a  cost  of  $800  to 
$1,000  annually. 

Formerly  the  $700  highway  fund  was  as- 
sessed on  the  farmers  only. 

This  year  $3,000  highway  improvement  fund 
was  voted.  It  will  be  assessed  on  the  entire 
township,  and  as  the  valuation  in  the  village 
is  about  $1,800,000,  against  a  total  of  $2,400,000 
in  the  township,  the  village  will  pay  three- 
fourths  the  tax,  the  farmers  one-fourth  or 
?750. 

The  road  repair  fund  of  one-third  of  one  mill 
to  be  paid  by  the  farmers  would  be  less  than 
$500,  leaving  them  a  cost  of  $1,050  a  year 
against  $2,050  a  year  formerly,  approximately. 

CALHOUN  SCORNS  GOOD  ROADS. 

Despite  the  object  lesson  of  the  Beadle 
Lake  road  out  of  Battle  Creek,  the  good  roads 
proposition  was  voted  down  on  April  6,  not 
only  in  Battle  Creek  by  a  comfortable  major- 
ity, but  it  also  lost  out  in  the  townships  in 
Calhoun  county  surrounding  Battle  .  Creek. 


Secretary  Gibson  of  the  Industrial  Association 
announces  that  the  fight  will  not  be  given  up, 
but  that  a  campaign  of  education  will  be 
started  and  the  question  will  again  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  The  proposed  Battle 
Creek  district  comprised  the  city  of  Battle 
Creek  and  townships  of  Battle  Creek,  Bedford, 
Emmett  and  Pennfield. 

The  townships  of  Marengo,  Eckford,  Fre- 
donia,  and  Marshall,  including  the  city  of  Mar- 
shall, also  voted  down  the  proposition  to  or- 
ganize these  townships  into  a  good  roads 
district. 


GOOD    ROADS   NOTES. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Jackson  has 
recommended  to  the  council  of  that  city  the 
purchase  of  a  10-ton  road  roller  manufactured 
by  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Com- 
pany of  Port  Huron.  The  company's  bid  was 
the  lowest  of  half  a  dozen  competing  con- 
cerns. The  board  has  not  yet  decided  the 
question  of  buying  a  road  grader. 


Does  Delta  county  favor  good  roads?  If  you 
have  any  doubt  about  the  matter  here  is  the 
way  the  taxpayers  recorded  themselves  on 
April  6:  For  good  roads  2,340  votes  were  cast 
while  those  opposed  numbered  only  905.  The 
tax-payers  voted  to  bond  for  $25,000.  This 
sum  will  be  expended  this  season  in  building 
twelve  miles  of  stone  macadam  road  in  six 
dicerent  townships.  This,  together  with  the 
$1.000  per  mile  bounty  which  the  state  pays, 
will,  it  is  estimated,  pay  for  the  work. 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


"  From  Factory  to  Owner  " 

Eliminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires.     Give  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  BUICK  CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


TRAP  ROCK  FOR  SALE 
Fine  trap  rock  for  sale,  best  in  the 
country.      Inquire     JAMES     M. 
YOUNG,  15  Winder  St.,  Detroit. 


Now  that  the  first  "good  roads  district"  in 
Tuscola  county  has  been  decided  upon  let  us 
all  work  for  an  honest  trial  of  its  merits.  It  is 
a  new  method  and  its  operation  may  develop 
defects.  If  they  appear  do  not  condemn  more 
than  the  defects;  hang  on  to  the  good  points 
and  correct  the  faulty  ones,  says  the  Caro  Ad- 
vertiser. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


COUNTY  ROAD  SYSTEM. 

Henry  M.  Miller,  of  St.  Joseph  township, 
Berrien  county,  a  warm  advocate  of  the  county 
system  of  good  roads,  is  the  author  of  the 
following  article  on  the  merits  of  the  county 
road  system: 

The  good  roads  system  is  planned  for  that 
county  with  a  central  city  of  public  spirited 
citizens,  who,  not  being  able  to  influence 
enough  votes  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
county  road  law,  can  (with  a  large  vote  in 
the  city)  influence  enough  votes  in  a  limited 
territory  to  procure  the  adoption  of  a  district 
system,  and  which  district,  as  the  rural  parts 
of  the  county  become  more  and  more  edu- 
cated to  the  benefits  of  good  roads,  may  auto- 
matically, as  it  were,  extend  itself  to  cover 
the  whole  county,  or  sufficient  area  to  procure 
a  controlling  sentiment  in  the  county  in  favor 
of  good  roads,  and  as  experience  will  teach 
them  the  desirability  of  doing  away  with  a 
cumbrous  board  of  good  roads  commissioners, 
the  adoption  of  the  county  system  will  nat- 
urally follow. 

The  people  of  Benton  Harbor  and  vicinity 
have  lulled  themselves  to  sleep  with  the  pale, 
melancholy  visions  of  soft  repose  and  dreamed 
a  dream  of  the  beauties  of  the  good  roads 
district  system.  But  I  predict  that  after  care- 
fully studying  the  provisions  of  the  district 
law,  their  beautiful  dream  will  turn  into  a 
nightmare,  and  the  pale,  melancholy  visions 
will  turn  into  grinning  specters  that  will  rattle 
their  skeleton  fingers  drearily  in  the  ears  of 
experience.  The  promoters  of  that  system 
planned  to  hand  you  a  lemon,  but  instead 
they  presented  you  with  a  "green  apple."  Now 
a  green  apple  (the  district  system)  is  all  right 
in  its  place,  but  its  place  is  on  the  tree  of 
development,  and  its  principal  reason  for  be- 
ing is  to  evolve  itself  into  a  "ripe  apple"  (the 
county  system). 

District  System  Criticized. 

Now,  I  want  to  be  a  mother  to  you  and 
to  kindly  explain  to  you  that  green  apple  is 
not  for  your  good.  I  am  quite  certain  that, 
having  swallowed  it,  you  are  going  to  have 
the  colic  right  away. 

To  those  who  swallowed  it  reluctantly  and 
with  a  "grain  of  salt,"  by  advice  is,  tickle 
your  throat  and  throw  it  up.  To  the  others 
I  will  prescribe  some  paregoric  to  ease  the 
pain  while  you  are  digesting  it  and  getting 
rid  of  it  in  the  natural  way,  and  so  your 
stomachs  be  prepared  for  the  ripe  apple. 

In  discussing  the  provisions  of  the  good 
roads  district  law,  I  will  first  exhibit  Section 
1,  showing  the  theme  of  the  law  (Act  No.  268, 
P.  A.,  1907): 

"Section  1.  Any  two  or  more  organized 
townships,  or  any  one  or  more  organized  vil- 
lages, or  one  or  more  townships  and  one  or 
more  cities,  or  any  combination  of  townships, 
villages  or  cities  lying  contiguous  in  any 
county,  are  hereby  authorized  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  district  to  be  known  as  a  good 
roads  district,  and  such  district  shall  operate 
under  the  provisions  of  the  county  road  law, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided." 

This  section  provides  that  districts  shall 
operate  under  the  provisions  of  the  county 
r»ad  law,  except  as  therein  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

I  will  say  at  this  point  that  state  reward 
is  not  paid  to  counties  by  virtue  of  any  pro- 
visions of  the  county  road  law  (Act  No.  149, 
P.  A.,  1895,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  82,  P.  A., 
1897),  but  by  authority  of  the  state  reward 
law  (P.  A.,  1905,  Act  146,  as  amended  by  Act 
309,  P.  A..  1907). 

Section  9  of  the  state  reward  law  specifically 
provides  for  the  payment  of  state  reward  to 
townships  and  counties,  but  makes  no  men- 
tion of  good  roads  districts. 

Sections  2,  3  and  4  of  the  district  law  direct 
the  method  of  its  submission  and  adoption, 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  county  law. 

I  will  next  take  up  Sections  5  and  7  con- 
secutively, as  they  are  the  only  sections  that 
have  to  do  with  the  practical  operation  of 


the  law  after  its  adoption,  excepting  Section  6, 
which   I  will  attend  to  later  on. 

"Section  5.  In  each  township,  incorporated 
village  and  city  belonging  to  such  district, 
shall  be  elected  one  good  roads  commissioner, 
which  commissioners  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  good  roads  commissioners,  who  will  have 
the  same  rights,  powers,  obligations  and  du- 
ties in  the  good  roads  district  as  county  road 
commissioners  under  the  county  road  law. 
The  term  of  office  of  such  good  roads  com- 
missioners shall  be  two  years,  and  their  com- 
pensation shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors. In  the  first  instance,  or  in  case  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  any  good  roads 
commissioner,  such  office  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  of  the  township  board,  village 
or  city  council,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
county  clerk  and  county  treasurer  shall  offi- 
ciate the  same  for  the  district  so  formed  as 
is  provided  by  law  in  case  of  the  adoption  of 
the  county  road  system. 

Commissioners  Are  Supreme. 

"Section  7.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October  of  each  year,  the  said  board  of  good 
roads  commissioners  shall  determine  upon  the 
amount  of  tax  which,  in  their  judgment,  should 
be  raised  for  such  year  in  the  district,  which 
tax  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars  upon  each 
$1,000  valuation  of  said  district,  according  to 
the  assessment  roll  of  the  last  preceding  year. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, held  in  October,  the  county  clerk  shall 
lay  such  determination  before  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  shall 
pass  upon  the  said  determination  and  decide 
upon  the  amount  to  be  raised,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  that  determined  upon  by  the 
said  board  of  good  roads  commissioners,  ex- 
cepting by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
of  said  board  of  supervisors.  After  said  board 
of  supervisors  shall  have  decided  upon  the 
amount  of  tax  to  be  raised,  the  said  board  of 
supervisors  shall  apportion  such  tax  between 
the  several  townships,  villages  and  cities  of 
said  good  roads  district  according  to  their 
valuation.  The  supervisors  or  other  assessing 
officers  shall  levy  and  apportion  the  tax  so 
apportioned  to  their  respective  townships,  vil- 
lages and  cities.  The  tax  so  assessed  shall  be 
collected  and  paid  to  the  county  treasurer, 
to  be  by  him  kept  in  a  separate  account,  and 
to  be  paid  out  only  upon  the  order  of  said 
board  of  good  roads  commissioners,  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  countersigned  by  the 
clerk.  All  moneys  belonging  to  said  good 
roads  district  shall  be  expended  by  the  good 
roads  commissioners  in  the  said  good  roads 
district  exclusively  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned and  provided  for  under  the  county  road 
law." 

Section  7  provides  for  the  taxation  in  dis- 
tricts. The  district  commissioners  have  more 
control  in  the  matter  of  taxation  than  the 
count}'  highway  commissioners  have,  as  their 
recommendations  as  to  taxation  cannot  be  re- 
duced excepting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
board  of  supervisors.  While  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  any  recommendations  as  to 
expenditures,  under  the  county  law  (Sec.  20) 
the  board  of  highway  commissioners  are  re- 
quired in  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  specify  and  itemize  the  roads 
and  parts  of  roads  upon  which  moneys  are 
to  be  expended,  stating  the  amounts  asked  for 
each  road,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  may 
allow  or  reject  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of 
the  items  for  the  sections  of  roads  thus  sub- 
mitted, and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  expend 
any  moneys  upon  any  other  roads. 

Again,  any  question  concerning  district  mat- 
ters necessarily  referred  to  the  supervisors, 
would  be  determined  by  that  body,  the  large 
majority  of  whose  membership  would  be  for- 
eign to  the  district. 

Dangers   of  District   System. 
"Section  6.     In  any  county  in  which  a  good 
roads   district  may   be   formed   it   shall   be   the 
privilege  of  any  organized  township,  incorpor- 


ated village  or  city,  lying  contiguous  to  but 
not  already  belonging  to  such  good  roads  dis- 
trict, to  become  a  part  of  the  same  wherever 
each  township,  village  or  city  shall  so  decide 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  of  such 
township,  village  or  city,  voting  thereon  at 
a  general  or  special  election.  Upon  petition 
of  ten  or  more  freeholders  residing  in  such 
township,  village  or  city,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  township  board,  village  or  city  council, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  provide  for  the  holding 
of  such  election,  at  a  date  not  later  than  the 
next  general  election." 

Now,  suppose  you  have  your  district  adopted, 
organized  and  working,  building  good  roads, 
and  St.  Joe  township  should  decide  that  she, 
as  much  as  Benton  township,  is  entitled  to  a 
piece  of  Benton  Harbor's  donation  for  high- 
way improvements,  and  should  act  under  Sec- 
tion 6  and  vote  herself  into  your  good  roads 
district,  the  only  restriction,  you  will  observe, 
is  that  she  shall  be  contiguous.  St.  Joe  town- 
ship is  "terribly  contiguous,"  and,  of  course, 
you  will  want  St.  Joe  towns'nip  in  your  good 
roads  district,  as  she  was  the  first  township 
to  build  a  mile  of  macadam  road  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  And  then,  again,  she  was 
the  first  township  to  build  another  mile  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  has  almost  ten 
miles  of  macadamized  road. 

But  Benton  Harbor  might  say  to  St.  Joe 
township,  "We  dare  you  to  come  in.  We, 
with  our  influence  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  control  this  aggregation,  and  we  will 
fix  you.  We  will  tax  you  and  give  you  noth- 
ing in  return." 

But  St.  Joe  township  dares,  and  says  to 
Benton  Harbor,  "Wait  and  see." 

And  when  St.  Joe  township  is  annexed  Lin- 
coln township  becomes  contiguous,  and  so  on, 
seriatum  ad  nauseam,  to  New  Buffalo,  and 
every  other  township  and  village  in  the  county 
might  become  contiguous  and  annex  them- 
selves to  your  good  roads  district  without 
saying  "by  your  leave,"  and  your  system,  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  result 
in  a  good  roads  district  covering  the  whole 
of  the  county  except  the  two  other  cities. 

Each  village  in  the  district  would  have  an 
equal  representation  with  the  city  upon  the 
board  of  good  roads  commissioners,  and  the 
townships  would  have  the  same.  There  would 
be  twenty  from  the  township,  ten  from  the 
village  and  one  from  the  city.  In  other  words, 
on  the  board  composed  of  thirty-one  members, 
you  would  have  a  single  member. 

The  territory  east  of  the  river,  with  eight 
townships,  three  villages  and  one  city,  would 
have  twelve  district  commissioners,  while  west 
of  the  river  the  twelve  townships  and  seven 
villages  would  have  nineteen. 

Under  the  county  plan  the  board  of  super- 
visors, which  controls  in  matters  of  taxation 
and  expenditure,  consists  of  an  equal  number 
from  each  legislative  district,  whose  line  of 
division  is  the  St.  Joseph  river.  Under  the 
district  plan  the  three  cities,  if  all  were  in- 
cluded in  the  district,  would  have  about  954 
per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  board  in 
control  of  expenditures.  Under  the  county 
plan  they  would  have  37Ji  per  cent. 

Under  the  county  system  the  board  of 
supervisors  have  absolute  control  of  the  levy 
and  disbursement  of  the  tax.  True,  they  can- 
not reduce  the  tax  below  one  mill  excepting 
by  a^  two-thirds  vote  of  "all  the  members 
elect,"  but  as  to  expenditures,  they  control 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board;  and  so  under 
the  county  plan  the  supervisors  from  the 
cities,  twelve  in  number,  will  lack  only  five 
votes  of  a  majority  of  a  full  board. 

County  System  Benefits  Cities. 

The  cities  will  certainly  have  more  influence 
in  securing  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  their  share  of  the  county 
highway  taxes  and  in  the  locations  of  the  good 
roads  than  they  could  possibly  have  under 
the  district  plan  with  only  one  member  on 
the  district  board.  If  the  cities  should  be  for 
good  roads,  only  one  mill,  your  supervisors 
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could  probably  find  four  or  five  one-mill  super- 
visors from  the  townships,  and  so  prevent  a 
higher  levy. 

The  results  of  the  evolution  of  your  good 
roads  district  would  be  in  some  respects  a 
county  road  system  with  the  cities  of  Niles 
and  St.  Joseph  left  out  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation, but  sharing  the  benefits  of  good  roads 
equally  with  your  city,  while  Benton  Harbor 
would  be  "donating"  the  two  mill  tax. 

And  so  the  "green  apple"  will  have  an  attack 
of  bitter  rot,  and  the  effect  would  be  an  epi- 
demic of  suicidal  mania  for  your  good  roads 
district,  and  the  only  escape  for  Benton  Har- 
bor would  be  to  go  out  and  induce  the  people 
by  a  majority  vote  to  adopt  the  county  sys- 
tem, and  vote  the  two  mill  tax  on  to  Niles  and 
St.  Joseph  cities,  as  this  appears  to  be  the 
ultimate  end  and  destiny  of  a  good  roads  dis- 
trict, and  the  only  method  specifically  pro- 
vided by  which  a  good  roads  district  can 
legally  commit  "Hari  Kari." 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

Kalamazoo  county  voted  April  6  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  county  road  system.  The  vote 
was  5,140  yes  and  6,022  no.  The  advocates 
of  good  roads  are  already  laying  plans  to 
submit  the  matter  again  next  spring. 


Tecumseh  and  Tecumseh  township  and  Clin- 
ton and  Clinton  township  voted  to  adopt  the 
good  roads  district  system  April  6,  making  two 
villages  and  two  townships  in  the  one  district. 
At  last  good  roads  have  broken  into  that  rich 
and  conservative  county,  Lenawee. 


A.  J.  Spaulding  has  been  elected  a  county 
road  commissioner  of  Benzie  county  for  a  two- 
year  term,  and  Samuel  Willis  for  a  four-year 
term. 


Good  bridges  are  an  important  adjunct  of 
good  roads.  Muskegon  county  has  voted  to 
build  three  bridges  this  year — Lake  Harbor, 
Muskegon  river  at  Maple  Island,  White  river 
at  Whitehall  and  Montague,  and  placing  a 
swing  bridge  over  Muskegon  river  on  the  north 
Muskegon  road. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  taxpayers  of  Iron 
county  a  vote  was  taken  on  a  proposition  to 
bond  the  county  for  $100.000  for  good  roads. 
The  proposition  carried  two  to  one,  and  will 
be  formally  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
near  future. 


The  construction  of  roads  on  a  scientific 
basis,  the  plans  to  that  end  calling  for  an 
initial  expenditure  of  $100,000,  is  the  proposi- 
tion now  receiving  serious  consideration  in 
Iron  county.  A  bond  issue  for  the  sum  stated 
is  contemplated  if  the  taxpayers  will  approve. 


Highway  Commissioner  Jason  Root  led  all 
candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  Indian- 
fields,  Tuscola  county,  receiving  423  votes 
out  of  707.  It  was  a  deserved  compliment  to 
a  capable  and  efficient  officer. 

The  first  "good  roads"  district  in  Tuscola 
county,  under  a  recent  law,  has  •  been  estab- 
lished by  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Indian- 
fields,  Aimer  and  Ellington  townships. 

Emmet  county  adopted  the  county  road  sys- 
tem April  6. 

Petoskey  City  voted  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
system,  giving  the  proposition  a  majority  of 
962.  Carp  Lake,  McKinley,  Littlefield,  West 
Traverse,  Springvale,  Resort,  Friendship  and 
Little  Traverse  townships  voted  in  favor  of 
the  system,  while  Bear  Creek,  Bliss,  Maple 
River,  Readmond  and  Center  townships  voted 
against  the  proposition. 

One  hundred  taxpayers  have  petitioned  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  Alpena  county  to  make 
provision  for  the  improvement  of  the  Presque 
Isle  road.  This  highway,  with  the  exception 
of  a  stretch  of  four  miles  from  the  Beck  mill 


to  the  Presque  Isle  county  line,  is  an  excellent 
one.  This  stretch  of  the  road  lies  low  and  is 
heavily  shaded,  and  is  usually  impassable  for 
several  days  after  a  rain. 


The  common  council  of  the  village  of  Fen- 
ton  has  purchased  a  gravel  pit  of  large  extent, 
and  it  proposes  that  Fenton  shall  be  provided 
with  the  best  gravel  streets  in  the  state. 

Midland  county  voted  April  6  not  to  adopt 
the  county  road  system. 

BELIEVES  IN  GOOD  ROADS. 

Calumet  township,  Houghton  county,  will 
probably  spend  $30,000  on  its  roads  this  sea- 
son. 

Something  like  $18,000  was  expended  last 
year.  The  roads  in  the  township  are  in  fairly 
good  condition  but  more  improvements  are 
planned.  Under  Commissioner  Roehm's  re- 
gime the  Calumet  township  roads  have  been 
greatly  improved  the  last  few  years.  Mr. 
Roehm  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  the  roads  as  near  perfect  as  possible. 

Calumet  has  some  of  the  finest  roads  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  especially  those  in  and 
around  the  C.  &  H.  location.  One  some  of 
the  outlying  roads  of  the  township,  however, 
there  is  room  for  more  improvement. 

The  intention  to  expend  an  increased  amount 
this  year  on  roads  for  their  betterment  will 
be  appreciated  by  everybody  in  the  township. 
Good  roads  are  an  essential  feature  in  any 
township  and,  considering  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  township,  it  is  argued  the  appro- 
priation is  not  any  too  much. 


EARLY  JACKSON  R.  R.  DAYS. 

Some  interesting  railroad  history  of  the  days 
when  Jackson  "got  its  start"  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Central  shops  at  Jackson 
Junction,  and  became  the  center  for  distributing 
$110,000  a  month  in  wages  alone  to  railroad  men, 
was  discovered  during  the  search  for 
the  records  of  the  transactions  under  which  Jack- 
son secured  its  biggest  industry. 

Lucy  W.  S.  Morgan  and  Elijah  W.  Morgan, 
previous  to  1870  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  east 
of  the  Mill  pond  and  south  of  Page  avenue.  In 
1866  they  sold  an  80-acre  plot  to  George  H.  Lath- 
rop,  the  consideration  named  in  the  deed  being 
$36,000.  Mr.  Lathrop  did  not  invest  much  real 
money  in  the  transaction,  for  the  records  show 
that  at  the  same  time  he  mortgaged  the  property 
to  the  Morgans  for  exactly  the  purchase  price. 

Mr.  Lathrop  had  an  idea  that  he  could  sell 
some  of  the  property  for  building  lots,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  sale  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  city 
park.  A  month  after  he  secured  the  deed  to  the 
property  he  offered  to  donate  30  of  the  80  acres  to 
the  city,  on  condition  that  the  land  be  used  for  a 
public  park  and  nothing  else.  This  is  the  tract 
still  known  as  the  "Old  City  Park."  The  city 
accepted  the  gift — which  had  a  string  attached,  in 
the  shape  of  the  $16,000  mortgage.  But  in  June, 
1866,  the  city  secured  the  release  of  this  mort- 
gage, by  paying  the  Morgans'  agent  the  sum  of 
$6,000,  obtained  through  the  sale  of  bonds.  It 
thus  had  a  clear  title,  subject  to  whatever  limita- 
tions were  contained  in  the  deed  from  Lathrop. 

In  January,  1871,  the  negotiations  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  with  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  for  the  removal  of  the  shops  from  Mar- 
shall came  to  a  head.  Officials  of  the  company 
looked  the  ground  over,  and  declared  that  they 
wanted  80  acres  of  land,  besides  other  things.  It 
was  a  "Louisiana  Purchase"  for  Jackson,  and  the 
city's  representatives  were  not  slow  to  accede  to 
the  railroad's  requirements.  W.  M.  Bennett  was 
mayor  and  Thomas  A.  Wilson  recorder,  and  in 
January,  1S71,  for  the  consideration  of  one  dollar, 
these  officials  transferred  to  James  F.  Joy,  presi- 
dent of  the  road,  the  30  acres,  besides  the  other 
land  required  to  make  the  80  acres. 

Real  estate  immediately  took  a  boom,  and 
prices  soared  after  the  deal  was  consummated. 
Jackson  had  sanguine  hopes.  Perhaps  the  com- 
pany at  that  time  intended  to  embark  in  car 
building;  certain  it  is  that  in  the  agreement  with 


the  city  the  company  agreed  to  build  the  cars 
for  the  equipment  of  its  road  here.  East  of  the 
Michigan  Central  shops  a  big  building  was  con- 
structed by  a  private  company,  of  which  the  late 
Edward  A.  Webster  was  president,  and  a  begin- 
ning was  made  in  car  building.  Later  this  indus- 
try was  moved  to  Detroit,  and  Jackson  had  to  be 
content  with  the  railroad  shops.  It  is  probable 
that  the  panic  which  struck  the  whole  country 
about  this  time  had  much  to  do  with  hipping  the 
car-manufacturing  industry  in  the  bud. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  flowed  into  the  coffers 
of  Jackson  merchants  as  a  result  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  monthly  pay  roll  of  the  company  in 
Jackson  is  now  close  to  $110,000,  and  from  1,200 
to  1,500  men,  mostly  high-paid  and  skilled  rail- 
roaders, each  -month  draw  wages  from  the  com- 
pany. 

TO     HARNESS     GRAND     RAPIDS. 

Interests  closely  identified  with  the  Meno- 
minee  and  Marinette  Light  &  Traction  Com- 
pany have  purchased  from  William  Holmes 
1,600  acres  of  land  on  either  side  of  Grand 
rapids  on  the  Menominee  river,  seventeen 
miles  from  Menominee,  and  will  develop  the 
waterpower  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  pur- 
chase includes  the  flowage  rights  secured  by 
Mr.  Holmes  a  year  ago,  when  he  contemplated 
using  the  power.  He  had  secured  the  neces- 
sary permission  to  build  the  dam. 

Manager  Edward  Danlell,  of  the  traction 
company,  says: 

"This  purchase  marks  the  close  of  what  my- 
self and  other  interested  people  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  accomplish — to  light  the 
twin  cities  and  operate  our  cars  by  water 
power.  In  1896  the  project  first  developed. 
In  1899  and  1900  we  first  began  negotiations, 
and  have  been  working  along  water  lines 
since  that  time. 

"There  are  no  other  parties  to  see  regard- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  property,  because 
every  inch  of  the  ground,  every  ounce  of  the 
water  is  owned  by  William  Holmes.  Every 
foot  of  the  land  needed  for  the  developing 
of  the  power  and  more  is  included  in  the 
purchase  from  William  Holmes.  There  will 
be  an  engineer  with  a  crew  of  men  on  the 
ground  at  once  to  begin  the  survey. 

"As  soon  as  this  is  completed  we  will  get 
estimates  and  advertise  for  bids,  so  that  the 
work  of  construction  can  commence  within 
thirty  days..  When  the  work  begins  it  will 
give  employment  to  all  the  idle  labor  in  the 
twin  cities,  skilled  and  unskilled.  No  man 
will  be  refused  work  if  he  really  wants  it. 
The  construction  of  the  dam  will  be  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  rapids  and  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  Wallace.  The  dam 
will  be  of  the  most  substantial  kind,  com- 
posed entirely  of  brick  and  concrete,  and  the 
power  house  will  be  installed  with  every  bit 
of  modern  apparatus  necessary.  Three  lines 
will  be  run  to  the  twin  cities  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner.  One  of  the  three  wires 
will  be  used  only  when  repairs  are  to  be 
made  on  'one  of  the  other  two. 

"Nothing  has  been  left  undone.  With  the 
purchase  of  the  property  goes  the  contract 
from  the  Menominee  River  Boom  Company 
to  erect  a  dam  across  the  river." 

Just  exactly  how  much  water  power  the 
falls  will  develop  cannot  be  determined  as 
yet,  but  experts  state  that  it  will  not  fall 
short  of  4,500.  The  closest  estimate  which 
can  be  made  at  present  fixes  the  total  power 
at  about  5,000  horse-power,  although  a  Mari- 
nette power  expert,  in  discussing  the  matter, 
states  that  the  falls  will  generate  close  to 
7,000  horse-power. 

ALPENA  COUNTY  DRIVES. 

The  Thunder  Bay  Boom  Company  has  ar- 
ranged for  its  drives  on  Thunder  Bay  river  and 
tributaries.  Dave  Green  will  superintend  the 
North  Branch  drive.  The  American  Cedar  & 
Lumber  Company  will  drive  Wolf  creek. 
George  Holmes  will  drive  the  main  river,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Upper  South  up.  John  Mc- 
Donald will  drive  Hubbard  lake  and  the  Lower 
South. 
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LUMBER    CUT   OF 

THE  HURON  SHORE. 


.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  lumber  sta- 
tistician in  Michigan  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence to  divide  the  state  into  manufacturing 
districts.  Thus  the  territory  lying  along  the 
Lake  Huron  shore  from  Bay  City  to  and  in- 
cluding Cheboygan,  is  referred  to  as  the  "Lake 
Huron  shore  district,"  the  Saginaw  river  mills 
are  designated  as  the  "Saginaw  river  district," 
the  mills  along  the  Michigan  Central  between 
Bay  City  and  Mackinaw  as  the  "Mackinaw 
division  district,"  etc.,  says  E.  D.  Cowles  in 
the  Bay  City  Tribune. 

The  Lake  Huron  shore  has  been  a  lumber 
and  shingle  producing  district  for  fifty  years, 
and  it  is  still  doing  business,  though  somewhat 
disfigured. 

As  far  back  as  1869  there  was  manufactured 
at  these  mills  141,815,000  feet  of 'lumber,  and 
so  rapid  was  the  increase  that  in  1887  the  out- 
put had  increased  to  over  600,000,000  feet. 
'  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  output  has 
diminished  and  also  the  character  of  the  tim- 
ber. Formerly  the  business  was  confined  solely 
to  white  pine,  while  within  the  last  few  years 
pine,  hemlock  and  hardwood  have  contested 
for  supremacy. 

There  is  included  in  this  district  a  magnifi- 
cent body  of  as  fine  hardwood  timber  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  west,  and  enough 
to  furnish  business  for  mills  and  factories  for 
many  years. 

The  first  nine  months  of  1907  were  excep- 
tionally prosperous  ones  for  the  lumber  trade, 
but  with  the  money  panic  in  October  trade 
slumped  off  and  the  year  closed  dull.  There 
was  less  lumber  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  usual. 
'  The  output  of  the  Lake  Huron  shore  dis- 
trict mills  last  year  was: 

Lumber,  feet 167,348,498 

Shingles 84,170,250 

Lath,  pieces 32,683,410 

A  comparison  shows  the  lumber  output  last 
year    was    approximately    30,000,000    feet    less 
jthan  in   1906,  when  it   totaled   197,532,904   feet. 
In   1905  the  output  was  184,532,000  feet. 
!  The  detailed  output  as  shown  by  reports  of 
[the   mill   firms  was  as  follows: 

Twining,  J.  McCready:  75,000  feet  pine; 
400,000  feet  hemlock;  30,000  feet  hardwood. 

•  Omer,  Andrew  Kent:  300,000  feet  pine;  500,- 

000  feet  hemlock;  200,000  feet  hardwood. 
Turner,    M.    H.    Eymer:    100,000    feet    pine; 

HOO.OOO  feet  hemlock:  10,000  feet  hardwood. 

•  East    Tawas,    Gardner    &    Richards:    250,000 
Ifeet  pine;  1,000,000  feet  hemlock;  1,250,000  feet 
Hardwood. 

1  Prescott,  R.  H.  Cliff:  110,000  feet  pine;  58,000 
rtet  hemlock;  220,000  feet  hardwood.     Veit  & 
IMiller:  600,000  feet  pine;  150,000  feet  hemlock; 
pSO.OOO  feet  hardwood. 

Rose  City,  Prescott-Miller  Co.:  700,000  feet 
liine;  7,000,000  feet  hemlock;  1,500,000  feet 
liardwood. 

•Au  Sable,  H.  M.  Loud's  Sons  Co.:  1,874,000 
I'eet  pine;  7,080,000  feet  hemlock;  6,347,000  feet 
hardwood.      Hull    &    Ely:    1,700,000    feet   pine; 
•0.000  feet  hemlock. 

Hubbard  Lake,  William  Colby:  25,000  feet 
l*ne;  100,000  feet  hemlock;  80,000  feet  hard- 

!'*OOd. 

Alpena,  Churchill  Lumber  Co.:  1,000,000  feet 
;)ine;  10.000,000  feet  hemlock;  4,000,000  feet 
Mrdwood.  Island  Mill  Lumber  Co.:  200,000 
eet  pine;  5,000,000  hemlock;  4,000.000  feet 
lardwood.  F.  W.  Gilchrist:  173,000  feet  pine; 
.OOO.ono  feet  hemlock:  4,300,000  feet  hardwood. 
Richardson  Lumber  Co.:  1,900,000  feet  pine; 
o.iion.oOO  feet  hemlock;  1,000,000  feet  hard- 
wood. 

Sanborn,  Edward  Brilinski:  700,000  feet  hem- 
Dck. 

Long  Rapids,  C.  Kelly:  50,000  feet  pine; 
00,000  feet  hemlock;  80,000  feet  hardwood. 

Turtle,  R.  Wilkins:  150,000  feet  hemlock- 
O.noo  feet  hardwood. 

Onaway,  Lobdell  Churchill  Mnfg.  Co.:  600,- 
30  feet  pine;  800,000  feet  hemlock;  12,000,000 


feet  hardwood.  Gardner,  Peterman  &  Co. : 
800,000  feet  pine;  2,000,000  feet  hemlock;  5,000,- 
000  feet  hardwood.  Macomber  &  Bale  (Cleve- 
land branch) :  400,000  feet  pine.  McTiver  & 
Hughes:  1,500,000  feet  pine;  3,000,000  feet  hem- 
lock; 3,000,000  feet  hardwood. 

Tower,  Forest  Lumber  Co.:  500,000  feet  pine; 
1,590,000  feet  hemlock;  550,000  feet  hardwood. 
Keys  &  Worboys:  1,090,000  feet  pine;  1,000,000 
hemlock;  2,030,000  feet  hardwood. 

Millersburg,  S.  F.  Derry  &  Co.:  58,357  feet 
pine;  572,612  feet  hemlock;  1,321,930  feet  hard- 
wood. Wm.  Arkwood  (Daust  Spur):  10,000 
feet  hemlock. 

Metz,  Lombard  &  Rittenhouse:  50,000  feet 
of  pine;  2,200,000  feet  hemlock;  1,073,000  feet 
hardwood. 

Rogers,  J.  F.  Spens  &  Bro. :  350,000  feet  pine, 
25,000  feet  hemlock;  25,000  feet  hardwood. 
Herman  Hoeft  &  Son:  150,000  feet  pine;  1,000,- 
000  feet  hemlock;  100,000  feet  hardwood. 

Riggsville,  Wolf  Bros.:  125,000  feet  hemlock; 
140,000  feet  pine. 

Cheboygan,  Embury-Martin  Lumber  Co.: 
4,000,000  feet  pine;  16,000,000  feet  hemlock; 
5,500,000  feet  hardwood.  M.  D.  Olds  &  Co.: 
5,833,612  feet  pine  11,556,677  feet  hemlock; 
2,010,310  feet  hardwood. 

Weadock,  Wm.  Gingrich:  200,000  feet  hem- 
lock; 405,000  feet  hardwood. 

The  totals  were  24,358,969  feet  of  pine;  86,- 
647,289  feet  of  hemlock,  and  56,342,240  feet  of 
hardwood. 

The  production  of  lath  and  shingles  has  not 
shown  the  fluctuations  in  this  district  that  has 
characterized  the  lumber  industry.  In  1877 
there  was  produced  in  the  district  a  total  of 
58,000,000  shingles,  and  in  1887  the  output  was 
64,500,000. 

In  1907  there  was  produced  84,170,250 
shingles,  compared  with  85,832,000  in  1906  and 
103,581,000  in  1905. 

Last  year  the  output  of  lath  was  32,683,410 
pieces,  as  against  47,572,000  pieces  in  1906  and 
61,633,000  in  1905. 

The  detailed  output  of  the  respective  firms 
in  1907  follows: 

Turner,  M.  H.  Eymer:  400,000  pieces  lath; 
600,000  shingles. 

Omer,  Andrew  Kent:  500,000  pieces  lath. 

Au  Sable,  H.  M.  Loud's  Sons  Co.:  7,419,000 
pieces  lath;  5,646,000  shingles. 

Sanborn,  Edward  Brilinski:  1,500,000 
shingles. 

Turtle,  Robert  Wilkins:  900,000  pieces  lath; 
1,500,000  shingles. 

Alpena,  Richardson  Lumber  Co.:  5,800,000 
pieces  lath.  F.  W.  Gilchrist:  633,000  pieces 
lath;  2,543,000  shingles.  Churchill  Lumber  Co  • 
3,000,000  pieces  lath.  George  Masters:  19- 
308,000  shingles.  Bales  Bros.  &  Co.:  11,617,500 
shingles. 

Hubbard  Lake,  William  Colby:  25,000  pieces 
lath;  2,000  shingles. 

Metz,  Lombard  &  Rittenhouse:  9,000,000 
shingles. 

Onaway,  Lobdell  &  Churchill  Mnfg.  Co  • 
8,000,000  shingles.  Gardner,  Peterman  &  Co  • 
1,000,000  shingles.  McTiver  &  Hughes:  5,000,- 
000  shingles.  Macomber  &  Bale:  500,000  lath. 

Tower,  Forest  Lumber  Co.:  500,000  shingles. 

Millersburg,  P.  Y.  Thompson  &  Co.:  1,200- 
000  shingles;  S.  F.  Derry  &  Co.:  970,000 
shingles. 

Rogers,  J.  F.  Spens  &  Bro.:  800,000  pieces 
lath. 

Cheboygan,  Embury-Martin  Lumber  Co  • 
0,000,000  pieces  lath;  5,000,000  shingles.  M  D 
Olds  &  Co.:  5,206,410  pieces  lath;  2,283,750 
shingles.  D.  Quay  &  Son:  10,000,000  shingles. 

MENOMINEE   RIVER   DRIVE. 

The  Menominee  river  drive  this  year  will 
total  54,000,000  feet  of  logs,  in  addition  to  the 
posts  and  poles  and  pulp  wood. 

The  amount  driven  on  each  of  the  branches 
is  as  follows:  On  the  main  river,  18,000,000; 
the  Brule,  1,500,000;  Paint  river,  5,000,000; 
Fen  e  and  Deer,  500,000;  Pine  and  Poplar 
8,000,000;  Sturgeon,  6,000,000;  Pine  Creek' 
2,000,000;  Peminee,  5,500,000,  and  the  Pike' 
4,500,000. 


While  the  complete  arrangements  have  not 
been  made  for  the  driving  of  the  streams,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  Poplar  river 
will  be  driven  by  Albert  Houp,  and  the 
Sturgeon  and  the  Paint  by  the  A.  Spies  Com- 
pany, of  Menominee. 

While  the  drive  will  be  smaller  than  last 
year,  there  are  still  5,000,000  feet  of  timber 
remaining  in  the  river  from  last  year  to  be 
sorted.  With  the  large  amounts  of  timber 
that  have  been  brought  in  by  rail  the  cut  of 
the  season  in  the  twin  city  mills  promises  to 
be  fully  as  large  as  it  was  during  the  year 
1907. 

Lumbermen  estimate  this  season's  log  cut 
in  the  Menominee  river  district  at  223,000,000 
feet  of  mixed  timber.  This  is  about  one-third 
of  the  timber  cut  in  1900  and  about  the  same 
as  that  of  1907. 


FOREST  FARM  COMPANY. 

The  Au  Sable  Forest  Farm  Company  filed 
articles  of  association  at  Saginaw.  The  pur- 
pose is  the  propagation  of  forest  trees  and 
timber.  The  authorized  capital  is  $30000 
divided  into  300  shares  of  $100  each.  The 
entire  stock  is  subscribed  and  the  amount  paid 
in  is  $16,000.  The  stockholders  are  F.  B. 
Squire,  of  Cleveland,  75  shares;  Charles  W' 
Ward,  Saginaw,  75  shares;  Wm.  B.  Mershon' 
Saginaw,  75  shares;  Charles  H.  Davis,  Sag- 
inaw, 75  shares. 

OLD  SAWMILL  DISMANTLED. 

The  last  of  the  old  Ramsey  and  Jones  mill 
machinery  has  been  taken  from  the  mill  site 
at  Menominee  and  sold  for  scrappage.  Two 
loads  of  fly,  pulley  and  friction  wheels  and 
many  pieces  of  dismantled  machinery  were 
loaded  on  cars  to  be  shipped  away.  The  own- 
ers felt  that  the  rust  was  only  destroying  the 
old  steel  and  iron  and  that  they  might  as  well 
get  rid  of  it  as  let  it  lay  about  for  another 
fifteen  years  to  be  wasted  away. 

BIG  ELM   LOG. 

A.  McAfee  &  Co.,  of  Manton,  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  lumbered  the  largest  elm 
tree  in  northern  Michigan  some  three  years 
ago  and  again  this  winter  they  lumbered 
another  elm  tree,  which  made  the  largest  load 
of  elm  ever  hauled  into  Manton.  This  load 
contained  three  elm  logs  which  scaled  1 225 
1,225  and  1,296  feet,  making  a  total  of  3746 
feet,  and  was  hauled  by  one  team  over  a  nine- 
mile  road  to  their  factory  in  Manton,  where 
the  logs  were  manufactured  into  staves. 

LOGGING  18,000,000  FEET. 

J.  C  Cleary,  the  veteran  lumberman,  form- 
e,  y  $?,  GIadw"V's  general  superintendent  of 
the  Ward  lumbering  operations  at  Deward 
Four  camps  are  being  operated  this  winter 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  with  about  400 
men  employed..  One  of  the  camps  alone  has 
187  men..  Mr.  Cleary  is  putting,  in  10,000,000 
teet  of  pine  and  the  same  amount  of  hardwood 
this  season,  and  5,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  the 
latter  will  be  taken  to  the  W.  D.  Young  & 
Co.  plant  in  Bay  City  to  be  manufactured. 
Mr.  Cleary  says  that  this  winter  has  been 
excellent  for  putting  in  logs  and  that  there  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  securing  men  to  work. 

GEORGIAN  BAY  LUMBERING. 

From  the  best  sources  obtainable  Saginaw 
valley  dealers  in  pine  lumber  have  thus  far 
contracted  for  the  sawing  of  very  little  stock 
over  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district  for  summer 
delivery.  Last  season  about  60,00,000  feet  of 
umber  came  to  the  Saginaw  river  from  Can- 
The  depression  in  business  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  of  trade  and  to  prices 
s  the  cause  for  this. 

In  the  Georgian  bay  district  the  quantity  of 
ogs  put  in  this  winter  is  estimated  at  70  per 
cent  of  the  output  a  year  ago. 

W.  E.Jones,  of  Pulaski;  has  banked  1,000,000 
feet  of  logs  on  the  railroad  north  of  Alpena 
which  have  been  sold  to  the  Churchill  Lumber 
Company,  of  Alpena. 
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GREAT  ENGINEERING  FEAT. 

In  these  days  of  subaqueous  and  subterran- 
ean transportation  one  becomes  tired  of  won- 
dering at  marvels  and  is  apt  to  sit  back  in 'his 
car  seat  and  take  for  granted  the  engineering 
feat  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  travel 
under  ground  or  water  in  comfort,  says  the 
New  York  Sun.  He  reads  his  paper  or  per- 
haps watches  the  blur  of  incandescent  lights 
on  either  side  from  the  car  windows,  and  if  his 
companion  ventures  to  mention  the  wonder 
of  it  all  he  is  apt  to  reply,  with  a  little  con- 
tempt at  the  childishness  of  the  other,  that 
this  is  the  twentieth  century  and  that  we  are 
living  in  the  greatest  country  of  the  world. 

"What  do  you  expect?"  he  may  ask.  "This 
isn't  the  age  of  stage  coaches  and  ferrymen." 

And  in  his  smug  contentment  he  is  apt  to 
forget  that  miracles  of  engineering  are  not 
born,  but  made;  they  do  not  happen,  but  are 
the  result  of  hard,  courageous,  well  planned 
work. 

The  tunnels  which  the  Pennsylvania  .Rail- 
road has  caused  to  be  built  to  connect  Man- 
hattan with  Long  Island,  and  which  with  the 
tunnels  under  Manhattan  and  the  North- River 
and  the  bridge  over  Hell  Gate  will  make  pos- 
sible through  trains  between  New  England 
and  the  west  by  way  of  New  York,  are  nearing 
completion.  They  were  the  dream  of  the  late 
Austin  Corbin,  president  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  The  daring  of  the  late  A.  J.  Cassett, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was 
great  enough  to  conceive  the  scheme  in  its 
entirety. 

But  the  real  problems  of  construction  were 
only  solved  when  the  great  steel  tubes  had 
been  put  in  place,  for  with  every  variation  in 
the  strata  below  the  river  bed  and  with  every 
day  in  the  progress  -of  the  work  new  questions 
presented  themselves.  It  was  the  greatest  feat 
of  its  kind  ever  undertaken. 

The  Men  Who  Did  the  Work. 

The  experience  of  earlier  efforts  in  a  similar 
direction  furnished  object  lessons  but  no 
parallels.  To  understand  fully  the  labor  in- 
volved one  must  have  worked  down  in  the 
caissons  and  in  the  shields  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  task. 

But  a  certain  superficial  comprehension  of 
what  it  all  means,  a  comprehension  savoring 
more  of  wonder  than  of  knowledge,  can  be 
obtained  by  a  trip  through  the  tubes  in  their 
present  state;  with  the  shields  which  have 
travelled  slowly  toward  each  other  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  river  and  finally  have  met, 
removed,  as  in  tube  A,  or  with  the  shields  now 
being  demolished,  but  still  giving  the  layman 
a  faint  idea  of  their  use,  as  in  tube  B. 

A  party  of  reporters  and  others  were  taken 
through  the  tubes  last  week.  They  were  met 
at  Long  Island  City  by  E.  W.  Moir,  vice- 
president  of  S.  Pearson  &  Son,  Inc.,  the  Eng- 
lish firm  of  contractors  which  has  put  through 
the  work. 

Moir  is  a  big  Scotchman,  who  at  the  age  of 
21  was  chosen  assistant  to  the  builder  of  the 
Forth  bridge  and  a  year  later  was  in  charge 
of  sinking  the  caissons,  building  the  piers  and 


constructing  the  cantilevers  of  that  bridge,  of 
which  the  span  is  the  greatest  of  any  corn- 
Dieted  bridge  in  the  world.  He  was  engaged 
by  S.  Pearson  &  Son  to  put  through  the  first 
Hudson  tunnel  in  1889.  When  this  undertak- 
ing was  stopped  through  lack  of  funds  he 
returned  to  England  and  took  charge  of  the 
Blackwell  tunnel,  the  greatest  of  its  time. 

Moir  wears  a  rough  flannel  suit;  flannel 
shirt,  hip  boots  and  a  very  hard  looking  felt 
hat  and  has  big  hands  and  a  ready  smile,  which 
adds  a  little  more  to  the  idea  you  get  of  him. 
With  him  were  Henry  Japp,  managing  engi- 
neer of  the  work,  who  helped  to  build  three 
Russian  and  three  Japanese  battleships  which 
met  in  the  late  war;  a  couple  of  other  men 
the  history  of  whose  achievements  would  make 
interesting  reading,  and  Dr.  MacWhirter  of 
the  medical  staff. 

Hospital  Air  Chamber. 

Dr.  MacWhirter  first  led  the  visitors  to  the 
hospital  air  chamber.  This  is  a  replica  in  the 
medical  offices  of  the  air  chamber  in  which  one 
is  put  under  the  pressure  of  the  tunnel  and 
then  passed  on  into  the  tunnel  itself.  In  this 
hospital  air  chamber  Dr.  MacWhirter  put  his 
visitors  through  a  preliminary  training.  When 
the  dial  pointer  showed  four  or  five  pounds 
pressure  the  ear  drums  were  driven  inward 
enough  to  cause  considerable  discomfoft  and 
a  little  pain.  By  holding  the  nose  and  blowing 
the  ear  drums  out  again,  aided  by  frequent 
swallowing,  this  was  soon  relieved,  and  the 
pressure,  which  had  been  stopped  where  it  was 
for  a  moment  to  give  the  tenderfeet  a  chance 
to  accustom  themselves  to  it,  was  resumed. 
The  additional  pressure  seemed  to  make  little 
if  any  difference — one's  troubles  are  over  when 
he  has  withstood  five  or  six  pounds.  When 
the  little  dial  measured  ten  pounds  pressure 
the  pain  was  gone  and  the  tenderfeet  were  all 
right  again.  The  air  was  let  out  gradually 
and.  graduated  from  the  first  test. 

The  party  then  stepped  into  the  elevator 
and  were  dropped  down  inside  one  of  the  big 
steel  caissons,  74  feet  long  by  40  wide,  with 
two  steel  skins  five  feet  apart,  the  space  filled 
with  concrete.  Some  sixty  feet  below  the 
surface  they  left  the  elevator  and  started  off 
on  foot  toward  East  avenue,  Long  Island  City. 

Tubes  23  Feet  in  Diameter. 

The  way  was  through  a  cast  iron  tube  23 
feet  in  diameter,  the  shell  made  up  of  rings 
2  feet  6  inches  wide.  On  a  dummy  track  laid 
in  the  tunnel  stood  several  cars  bearing  strange 
scow-shaped  pieces  of  metal,  one  to  a  car. 
These  odd  rocking  things  proved  to  be  a  few 
segments  of  a  single  ring,  each  segment 
weighing  about  a  ton.  It  takes  eleven  such 
segments  and  a  smaller  key  to  make  up  one 
ring. 

In  this  Long  Island  extension  of  the  tunnel 
there  was  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  work 
in  various  stages  of  completion.  In  some 
places  workmen  were  filling  in  the  rings  with 
concrete,  a  temporary  mould  of  narrow  boards 
being  built  inside  the  tube  to  hold  the  cement 
until  it  hardened.  Further  on  the  boarding 
had  been  removed  and  the  smooth  cylinder  of 
concrete  hid  the  rough  shell. 

The  visitors  walked  perhaps  a  thousand  feet 
toward  East  avenue  and  then,  retracing  their 
steps,  entered  the  under  river  tunnel.  This 
was  identical  with  the  other  in  inside  appear- 
ance for  the  first  500  feet.  Then  the  visitors 
climbed  a  wooden  stairway  nearly  to  the  roof 
and  entered  the  first  air  chamber,  where  the 
pressure  is  18  pounds. 

These  air  chambers  remind  one  of  nothing 
so  much  as  a  fanciful  submarine  passenger 
boat,  in  which  one  might  take  his  seat  and, 
when  the  door  had  been  clanged  shut  and 
tightly  sealed  and  the  machinery  started  in 
motion  with  much  fuss  of  whistling  air,  be 
whirled  under  water  at  giddy  speed. 

From  the  first  air  chamber  the  visitors 
walked  along  a  hanging  boardwalk  just  far 
enough  below  the  roof  of  the  tube  to  permit 
one  to  stand  upright.  This  walk  was  built 
for  purposes  of  safety,  the  idea  being  that 
should  the  tunnel  become  flooded  before  the 


tube  was  made  tight  the  workmen  could  climb 
ladders  to  it  and  escape  by  it  to  the  nearest 
bulkhead,  behind  which  was  air  pressure  to 
keep  the  water  out.  By  the  hanging  walk  the 
party  came  to  the  second  air  chamber,  where 
the  pressure  was  run  up  to  thirty-four  pounds. 

From  this  chamber  they  descended,  to  the 
floor  of  the  tunnel.  A  long  tramp  over  the 
cement  smeared  roadbed  brought  the  party  to 
the  junction  of  the  Manhattan  and  Long 
Island  tubes.  The  shields  had  been  removed 
and  the  edges  of  the  iron  tubes  fitted  against 
each  other  tightly.  Mr.  Moir  apologized  for 
the  slight  difference  in  the  angle  of  the  tem- 
porary floors  of  the  two  tubes,  pointing  out 
that  a  tube  will  twist  a  little  spite  of  all  you 
can  do. 

Every  Precaution  Taken. 

Branching  out  of  the  tube  at  this  point  is  a 
pump  chamber  over  a  short  section  of  tube  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  tunnel  and  the  same 
construction,  but  running  at  right  angles  to  it 
and  below  it.  This  cylindrical  chamber  is 
known  as  a  sump.  It  is  intended  to  act  as  a 
drain  for  the  pair  of  tubes  A  and  B,  with  both 
of  which  it  is  connected. 

In  case  of  unforseen  leakage  in  the  tubes 
the  water  would  run  into  this  sump  and  from 
there  the  pumps  would  drive  it  out  to  the  sur- 
face. Neither  Mr.  Moir  nor  Mr.  Japp  expects 
the  sump  to  be  needed.  "It  is  only  an  addi- 
tional precaution,"  they  explained. 

Using  this  sump  for  a  cross  road,  the  party 
passed  into  tube  B  and  started  back  toward 
Long  Island  City.  Soon  they  came  upon  the 
shields  marking  the  junction  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  this  tube.  The  sharp  biting  edges  of 
the  two  shields  rested  against  each  other  like 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  nail  clippers.  Just 
behind  the  shield  the  rock  and  silt  showed 
through,  ready  to  be  covered  with  the  batteau 
shaped  plates. 

These  shields  are  ungainly  looking  contriv- 
ances. Each  is  twenty-three  feet  six  and  a 
half  inches  outside  diameter  by  eighteen  feet 
long  and  weighs  315  tons.  Twenty-seven 
hydraulic  jacks,  nine  inches  in  diameter  and 
with  a  water  pressure  of  6,000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  rest  against  the  flange  of  the 
ring  last  set  and  kick  the  shield  onward  with 
a  5.000  ton  push. 

Through  soft  materials  the  shield  cuts  its 
own  way  without  help.  When  it  strikes  rock 
dynamite  has  to  be  called  in.  When  rock  is 
ahead  a  rough  heading  is  driven  in  advance 
of  the  shield  and  trimmed  to  the  shield's  shape. 

On  the  back  of  the  shield  is  a  human  acting 
piece  of  mechanism  which  picks  up  a  ton  seg- 
ment of  a  ring  and  tacks  it  in  position.  Work- 
men follow,  pounding  in  many  huge  bolts. 

Leaving  the  shields  behind,  on  either  side  of 
the  roadway  the  visitors  now  found  concrete 
trenches,  broad  and  smooth.  Under  these, 
they  were  told,  run  the  conduits  for  electric 
light  and  power.  The  trenches  themselves 
form  a  convenient  sidewalk  for  passengers  in 
the  event  of  trains  being  stalled  in  the  tunnel 
and  are  high  enough  to  keep  the  said  passen- 
gers' feet  dry  in  something  of  a  flood. 

Pretty  Engineering  Problem  Solved. 

One  of  the  pretty  engineering  problems 
faced  by  Mr.  Moir  and  his  assistants  came 
from  the  fact  that  the  strata  of  rock  on  each 
side  of  the  river  sloped  down,  causing  the 
tunnels  to  emerge  into  boulders  and  quick- 
sand, and  ultimately  silt  and  quicksand  without 
boulders.  Through  the  Man-o'-War's  reef 
there  was  seldom  sufficient  rock  in  the  roof  of 
the  tunnel  to  form  a  safe  cover. 

If  enough  air  pressure  was  used  to  hold  back 
the  quicksand  and  water  the  contractors  were 
confronted  with  the  risk  of  blowing  off  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel,  so  weak  was  the  resistance. 
Mr.  Moir  had  arranged  for  this  contingency, 
and  by  permission  of  the  War  Department 
half  a  million  cubic  yards  of  clay  was  dumped 
into  the  river  over  the  tunnel  path.  This  clay 
blanket  furnished  the  required  resistance  to  the 
air  pressure  from  below,  made  possible  the 
work,  and  is  now  being  dredged  off  again.  To 
the  stranger  all  four  tubes  are  as  alike  as  the 
backs  os  a  leek  of  playing  cards. 
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LUMBER  OUTPUT 

SHOWS  DECREASE 


According  to  figures  compiled  by  E.  D. 
Cowles,  the  lumber  statistician,  of  the  Saginaw 
Valley,  the  output  of  lumber  in  Michigan  in 
1907  was  1,743,584,870  feet.  There  was  also 
produced  326,696,560  pieces  of  lath  and  625,- 
311,950  shingles.  The  lumber  output  shows  a 
decrease  of  100,000,000  feet  as  compared  with 
1906.  Mr.  Cowles  says: 

While  white  pine  timber  has  largely  disap- 
peared in  the  forests  of  Michigan  by  the  deci- 
mating action  of  the  ax  and  saw,  there  is  still 
some  pine  left  and  the  vast  areas  of  hardwood 
and  hemlock  are  giving  way  to  the  demands 
of  man  for  merchantable  products.  Lumber- 
ing was  inaugurated  in  Michigan  away  back 
in  1816  but  on  a  primitive  scale  for  thirty 
years  or  more,  the  output  being  just  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  settlers.  Some  head- 
way had  been  accomplished  as  early  as  1836 
but  the  business  stagnation  immediately  fol- 
lowing gave  it  a  setback  and  it  was  a  decade 
later  before  it  began  to  assume  proportions 
of  commercial  magnitude.  Thence  on  it 
steadily  increased.  As  far  back  as  1874  the 
production  of  lumber  in  the  state  totaled  2,866,- 
351,027  feet,  and  in  1875  the  output  was  2,691,- 
965,388  feet.  After  that  date  it  increased.  Ten 
years  later  the  figures  show  an  output  of 
3,578,138,732  feet,  and  the  high  water  mark  was 
reached  in  1888  when  the  output  was  4,292,192,- 
914  feet.  The  decline  has  been  gradual.  Until 
within  about  twenty  years  last  past  the  prod- 
uct of  the  state  was  almost  exclusively  white 
pine  and  norway,  not  enough  hardwood  being 
cut  in  the  early  days  to  cut  any  figure  iri  the 
compilation  of  statistics.  The  output  by  dis- 
tricts follows: 

Saginaw  river  mills — Pine,  22,349,939  feet; 
hemlock,  36,177,158  feet;  hardwood,  59,210,662 
feet;  total  117,737,759  feet. 

Lake  Huron  shore  mills — Pine,  24,358,969 
feet;  hemlock,  86,647,289  feet;  hardwood,  56,- 
342,240  feet;  total,  167,348,498  feet. 

Michigan  Central,  Mackinaw  division,  mills 
—Pine,  43,048,519  feet;  hemlock,  57,297,836 
feet;  hardwood,  44,430,258  feet;  total,  144,776,- 
613  feet. 

Pere  Marquette  railroad  mills — Pine,  2,800,- 
000  feet;  hemlock,  24,250,000  feet;  hardwood, 
33,200,000  feet;  total,  60,250,000  feet. 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  railroad  mills — 
Pine,  4,500,000  feet;  hemlock,  60,500,000  feet; 
hardwood,  120,000,000  feet;  total,  185,000,000 
feet. 

Manistee  mills — Pine,  17,000,000  feet;  hem- 
lock, 53,473,000  feet;  hardwood,  47,066,000  feet; 
total,  117,539,000  feet. 

Ludington  mills — Pine,  3,100,000  feet;  hem- 
lock. 13,445,000  feet;  hardwood,  27,800,000  feet; 
total,  44,345,000  feet. 

Muskegon  mills — Pine,  34,316,000  feet;  hem- 
lock, 8,240,000  feet;  hardwood,  5,608,000  feet; 
total,  48,160,000  feet. 

Green  Bay  (Mich.)  mills— Pine,  75,757,000 
feet;  hemlock,  109,754,000  feet;  hardwood,  84,- 
500.000  feet;  total,  278,011,000  feet. 

Upper  Michigan  and  miscellaneous  mills — 
Pine,  125,000,000  feet;  hemlock,  251,537,000; 
hardwood,  211,876,000  feet;  total,  580,413,000 
feet. 

Total— Pine,  352,230,427  feet;  hemlock,  701,- 
1,743,584,870  feet. 

The  detailed  figures  of  the  lath  and  shingle 
output  follow: 

Lath,  Pieces.     Shingles. 

Sag.   river  mills 18,917,000  689,450 

L.   Huron  shore  mills..   32,683,410       84,170,250 
M.  C.,  Mack,  div.,  mills.   24,696,150       35,828,250 

P.   M.   R.   R.   mills 5,250,000       43,500,01,.) 

G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.  mills..    16,500,000        44,000,000 

Manistee  mills 8,700,000         56,900,000 

Ludington  mills    2,500,000        20,150,000 


White  Pine  Timber,  Chippewa  Indian  Reservation,  Minnesota. 

(Courtesy  Forestry  and  Irrigation.) 


Muskegon   mills    2,000,000  11,874,000 

Gr'n  Bay  shore  (Mich.) 

mills    95,837,000  86,617,000 

U.   P.   and   Misc.  mills.  .119,613,000  241,583,000 


Total    326,696,560          625,311,950 

The  lumber  output  of  the  state  makes  these 

interesting  comparisons: 

Year.  Feet. 

1874      2,866,351,027 

1885      3,578,138,732 

1887      4,162,317,778 

1888      4,292,198,914 

1898      2,158,343,122 

1900      2,369,000,000 

1901      1,998,347,000 

1902      1,846,104,970 

1903      1,945,373,036 

1904      1,669,547,749 

1905      1,793,310,111 

1906  . .  .• 1,820,250,000 

1907      1,743,584,870 

In    1874   there   was   produced     in     the     state 

1,383,870,000  shingles,  and  the  high  water  mark 
was  reached  in  1886,  the  output  that  year 
reaching  the  total  of  2,989,124,232  shingles. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decline. 

In  1905  the  output  totaled  900,917,000,  and 
in  1906  it  reached  889,500,000.  The  trade  was 
much  better  in  1907  than  for  the  immediate 
preceding  years.  Of  late  Pacific  coast  shin- 
gles have  been  put  into  the  eastern  market  at 
a  price  that  made  it  a  hardship  to  manufacture 
and  handle  the  Michigan  product  at  a  profit. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
shingles  were  manufactured  mostly  of.  pine, 
but  cedar  has  taken  the  place  of  pine  the  last 
few  years. 

The  production  of  lath  in  1907  shows  an 
increase  compared  with  a  number  of  preced- 
ing years.  There  was  an  active  demand  last 
year  for  this  commodity  and  prices  were  good. 
The  production  of  white  pine  lath  has  fallen 


off  and  large  quantities  of  hemlock  lath  are 
now  being  manufactured  in  the  state  and  bring 
prices  that  would  have  caused  the  white  pine 
manufacturer  twenty-five  years  ago  to  open 
his  eyes.  The  output  in  1906  was  209,750,000 
pieces;  in  1905  it  was  203,065,000  pieces. 

The  lumber  trade  was  exceptionally  pros- 
perous during  the  first  nine  months  of  1907. 
Prices  reached  the  highest  altitude  in  years 
and  everything  sold  up  to  the  saw  until  early 
in  October,  when  the  money  panic  struck  the 
country  and  the  volume  of  business  dropped 
thirty  per  cent. 

Trade  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock, 
but  during  the  present  month  it  has  manifest- 
ed material  improvement.  There  is  some 
movement  and  considerable  inquiry  and  prices 
of  pine  have  not  been  materially  shaded  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  that  commodity.  Hemlock 
has  sold  on  and  hardwood  is  a  little  easier 
except  for  certain  grades  which  are  limited  in 
quantity. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  cut 
of  Michigan  mills  the  current  year  will  fall  at 
least  thirty  per  cent  below  those  of  last  year, 
and  possibly  this  estimate  is  a  little  close. 
When  the  operators  made  their  figures  early 
in  the  winter  their  estimate  was  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  output  of  last  year,  but  it  is  found  that 
the  estimates  are  inclined  to  slightly  overrun. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  state  is  furnished  in 
the  figures  showing  a  production  from  1885  to 
1907  inclusive  of  $1,757,930,337  feet  of  lumber 
and  38,075,320,587  shingles. 

Estimates  of  Lake  Superior  railroad  men  as 
to  the  total  movement  of  pulpwood  during  the 
present  season  vary.  Some  place  it  as  high  as 
9,000  cars,  and  others  as  low  as  7,000  cars.  In 
any  event,  the  total  runs  much  heavier  than 
last  year,  although  the  movement  was  com- 
pleted in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  owing 
to  advantageous  conditions. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R. 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors — Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


FARM  FORESTRY 

IN  MICHIGAN 


R.  S.  Kellogg,  of  the  Forest  Service. 

No  farm  can  be  considered  complete  and  on 
a  right  basis  unless  it  contains  a  good  wood- 
lot.  Every  farmer  who  has  one  realizes  fully 
the  usefulnes^  and  value  of  such  a  woodlot. 
In  an  open  country  it  gives  much  needed  pro- 
tection from  winds  and  storms  to  farm  build- 
ings and  crops.  It  is  always  a  source  of  posts, 
poles,  firewood,  and  other  useful  material.  It 
often  yields  considerable  revenue,  and  is  in 
every  way  a  valuable  adjunct  of  the  farm. 
Moreover,  the  woodlot  often  does,  or  gen- 
erally should,  occupy  land  which  is  of  com- 
paratively small  value  for  other  purposes. 
Many  farms  contain  rough,  broken,  stony,  or 
swampy  land  which  is  poorly  adapted  to  ordin- 
ary farm  crops,  but  which  can  be  made  to 
produce  excellent  timber.  In  this  case  then, 
the  growing  timber  upon  such  land  is  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  it.  The  disappear- 
ance of  our  great  forests,  and  the  increasing 
prices  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products 
offer  an  additional  reason  and  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  farm  woodlots. 

The  extent  of  the  woodlot  must,  of  course, 
vary  to  meet  the  local  conditions  and  needs. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  on  the  average 
the  woodlot  should  have  an  area  of  between 
10  and  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  farm.  Assum- 
ing that  the  farm  is  to  have  a  woodlot,  then 
this  woodlot  may  be  either  a  survival  of  a 
body  of  natural  forest  which  was  left  when  the 
country  was  cleared,  or  a  plantation  of  forest 
trees  put  out  for-  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing timber.  Naturally,  the  methods  of 
treating  these  woodlots  must  vary  according 
to  their  origin  and  condition.  The  woodlot 
which  consists  of  natural  timber  will  be  dis- 
cussed first. 

Natural  Woodlots. 

•  The  condition  of  the  natural  woodlot  as  it 
occurs  on  the  ordinary  farm  is  apt  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  commonly  pastured,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  the  young  trees  are 
broken  or  damaged  by  browsing  and  tramp- 
ling, and  that  the  natural  growth  of  brush  and 
shrubbery  which  protects  the  forest  is 
destroyed.  Many  of  the  trees  are  matured  and 
even  deteriorating.  Others  are  partially  or 
entirely  dead,  and  many  are  Croked  and  more 
or  less  decayed.  Fallen  trees  are  often  lying 
upon  the  ground,  and  thus  affording  a  breed- 
ing place  for  insects  and  fungi.  Fires  may 
occur  frequently  and  thus  do  much  to  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  the  timber.  It 
is  evident  that  the  timber  produced  under 
such  conditions  is  much  less  in  quantity  and 
much  poorer  in  quality  than  it  should  be.  The 
first  thing  to  do  in  the  rejuvenation  of  such 
a  woodlot  is  to  protect  it  from  fire  and  ex- 
clude stock.  The  ordinary  farmer  scarcely 
realizes  it,  and  indeed  often  disbelieves  it,  but 
nevertheless  the  presence  of  any  considerable 
number  of  stock  in  a  woodlot  is  highly  unde- 
sirable. The  first  thing  to  do  then,  is  to  give 
the  woodlot  protection  in  order  that  nature 
may  have  a  chance  to  do  her  best.  Then  it 
should  be  cleaned  up.  The  mature  trees  should 
be  taken  out,  together  with  all  trees  of  kinds 
which  have  little  value,  for  some  trees  in  a 
forest  are  really  no  better  than  weeds  in  the 
cornfield.  This  cutting  should,  of  course,  be 
•made  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  the  thrifty 
young  specimens  of  the  more  valuable  species. 
The  most  valuable  trees  which  are  likely  to 
occur  in  the  ordinary  Michigan  woodlot  are 


white  oak,  ash,  hickory,  maple,  elm,  bass- 
wood,  birch,  and  beech.  The  wood  of  all  these 
trees  serves  many  useful  purposes  and  is 
bringing  increasingly  higher  prices.  No 
farmer  who  has  timber  to  sell  should  part 
with  it  until  he  has  fully  investigated  its  pos- 
sible market  value. 

Dense  Stands   Should  Be   Thinned. 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  woodlot  con- 
tains dense  stands  of  young  timber.  These 
stands  must  be  thinned  in  order  to  produce 
conditions  under  which  the  greatest  quantity 
and  the  best  quality  of  material  may  be  pro- 
duced. Nature's  method  of  produing  the  best 
timber  is  to  sow  the  seed  thickly  and  then 
let  only  the  strongest  survive.  Nature's 
method  is  a  wasteful  one,  and  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her-  laws  man  can  facilitate  the 
operation  and  at  the  same  time  utilize  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

The  quantity  of  wood  formed  by  a  tree  de- 
pends upon  the  area  of  leaf  surface  which  is 
exposed  to  sunlight.  A  small  leaf  surface  pro- 
duces a  small  amount  of  wood  and  a  large 
leaf  surface  produces  a  large  amount  of  wood. 
A  healthy  tree  is  constantly  endeavoring  to 
increase  its  leaf  surface,  and  it  is  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  inherent  tendency  that  the 
forester  is  enabled  to  control  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  wood  produced. 

Trees  increase  their  size  in  two  ways — 
growth  in  height  and  growth  in  diameter.  The 
rate  of  increase,  however,  is  never  greatest 
in  both  ways  at  the  same  time.  Trees  which 
are  crowded  while  young  grow  rapidly  in 
height,  through  the  effort  to  get  the  crowns 
into  the  sunlight,  but  the  diameter  growth  is 
correspondingly  slow.  Crowding  produces 
long,  slim  stems,  which  serve  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  form  the  valuable  timber  of  later 
years.  When  the  stem  is  of  a  sufficient  height, 
thinning  gives  room  for  an  increased  crown 
development  and,  in  consequence,  a  larger  leaf 
surface  in  the  trees  remaining.  Height  growth 
then  becomes  less  rapid  and  diameter  growth 
more  rapid.  In  other  words,  the  desired  height 
and  straightness  of  stem  having  been  obtained, 
the  new  wood  tissue  which  is  added  now  goes 
to  increase  the  tree's  diameter,  and  this  begins 
the  period  of  most  profitable  development. 
Thus  the  natural  tendency  of  trees  toward 
rapid  height  growth  when  young  is  strength- 
ened by  crowding,  and  the  later  tendency  to 
slower  height  growth  and  more  rapid  diameter 
growth  is  encouraged  by  thinning. 

Stands  of  young  timber  under  ten  years  of 
age  may  contain  from  one  to  three  thousand 
trees  per  acre.  This  will  be  gradually  reduced 
to  perhaps  one  hundred  trees  per  acre  at  ma- 
turity. The"  annual  growth  of  timber  on  a 
well  managed  woodlot  should  be  from  one  to 
two  cords  per  acre,  depending  upon  the 
species  and  the  conditions.  The  woodlot 
should  be  so  handled  that  on  the  average  no 
more  timber  is  cut  from  than  is  produced. 
This,  in  forestry,  is  called  "the  principle  of 
sustained  yield,"  and  a  woodlot  handled  upon 
this  principle  is  a  source  of  perpetual  timber 
supply. 

Forest    Plantations. 

The  farm  which  is  devoid  of  a  natural  wood- 
lot  should  have  a  planted  one.  The  principal 
functions  of  forest  plantations  are  for  shelter- 
belts  and  wind-breaks  in  exposed  situations, 
as  sources  of  supply  for  the  posts  and  poles 
needed  on  the  farm,  and  a  possible  profit  in 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus  material. 

The  species  selected  for  planting  should  be 
those  which  grow  rapidly  and  thus  produce  the 


most  timber  in  th'e  shortest  time.  At  best,  the 
growing  of  timber  is  rather  a  long-time 
proposition,  and  the  ordinary  farmer  can  not 
afford  a  very  long  investment.  The  species 
which  the  Michigan  farmer  should  especially 
consider  for  planting,  depending  upon  the 
locality  and  soil  conditions,  are  black  locust, 
hardy  catalpa,  European  larch,  white  pine,  red 
or  Norway  pine,  and  Norway  spruce.  This  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  species  which 
may  be  successfully  planted  in  Michigan,  but 
the  ones  mentioned  are  those  which  seem  to 
offer  the  best  returns  at  present. 

Black  locust  grows  excellently  on  the  or- 
dinary glacial  soil  in  Southern  Michigan  which 
is  well  drained.  ,It  will  produce  a  large  num- 
ber of  exceedingly  durable  fence  posts  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  It  does  not  reach  a 
very  large  size  and  is  not  a  long  lived  tree. 
As  it  grows  older  it  is  particularly  liable  to 
damaging  attacks  by  borers.  The  black 
locust,  therefore,  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  suitable  tree  for  a  woodlot  in  which  large 
sized  material  is  desired.  It  gives  best  results 
when  planted  at  the  rate  of  about  two  thou- 
sand per  acre,  and  cut  when  a  size  that  will 
produce  small  to  medium  posts  is  reached, 
which  should  be  in  about  fifteen  years.  An 
excellent  thing  about  black  locust  is  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  sprouts  from  the  stumps. 
A  plantation  which  is  cut  clean  for  posts  at 
fifteen  years  of  age  will  produce  as  good  or 
better  crop  in  less  than  fifteen  years  follow- 
ing, care  being  taken  of  course  to  thin  out 
the  abundant  sprouts  and  favor  those  which 
give  promise  of  best  development.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  a  production  of  two 
thousand  posts  per  acre  under  such  conditions. 

Species  to  Grow. 

A  species  which  is  particularly  deserving  of 
consideration  for  all  forest  plantations  in 
Michigan  is  the  European  larch.  It  is  the 
most  rapid  growing  conifer  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  this  region.  It  requires  a  deep  well- 
drained  soil,  and  does  not  thrive  in  swampy 
situations.  In  this  respect  it  differs  greatly 
from  its  American  cousin,  our  native  tamarack. 
The  European  larch  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  production  of  posts  and  poles.  In  planta- 
tions it  grows  very  straight  with  a  small  top, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  its  body  may  be 
utilized.  So  far  European  larch  has  perhaps 
been  more  extensively  planted  in  Illinois  than 
in  any  other  state.  Assuming  a  very  conser- 
vative value  for  posts  and  poles,  a  net  annual 
income  of  from  $3  to  $8  per  acre  at  3  per  cent 
is  indicated  for  larch  plantations  thirty  years 
of  age  in  that  state. 

White  pine  is  particularly  adapted  for  plant- 
ing on  the  sandy  Michigan  soils  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  original  magnificent  stand  of 
white  pine  on  such  soils  in  the  state.  It  is 
also  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  other  soils.  As 
a  shelter-belt  tree  white  pine  offers  an  especial 
advantage  of  furnishing  as  much  shelter  in 
the  winter  time,  when  it  is  most  desired,  as 
at  other  times  of  the  year,  and  in  this  respect 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  deciduous  species. 
Plantations  of  white  pine  need  from  30  to  40 
years  in  which  to  reach  the  minimum  size  at 
which  they  may  be  profitably  cut.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  they  will  furnish  suitable  material 
for  box  boards,  pail  staves,  cooperage,  wooden 
ware,  etc. 

Red  or  Norway  pine  is  adapted  to  situa- 
tions similar  to  those  on  which  white  pine  suc- 
ceeds. Its  rate  of  growth  is  about  the  same, 
and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
more  free  from  insect  injury,  as  the  weevil 
which  works  in  the  terminal  shoot  may  cause 
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the  development  of  a  crooked  stem  in  the 
young  white  pines.  The  wood  of  a  Norway 
pine  is  somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  white 
pine,  and  is  useful  for  many  purposes. 

Norway  spruce  will  do  well  ovef  a  large  por- 
tion of  Michigan.  It  grows  more  rapidly  than 
Vthe  native  spruce,  and  the  wood  may  be  sub- 
'stitutei  for  white  pine  for  many  purposes.  It 
is  also  particularly  suited  for  the  manufacture 
fef  pulp. 

Thinning   Is   Requisite. 

A  plantation  of  forest  trees,  if  it  is  to  be 
maintained  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
will  require  thinning  as  much  as  a  dense  stand 
of  young  natural  timber.  The  principles 
which  must  be  considered  in  thinning  a  stand 
of  timber,  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of 
natural  woodlots,  apply  equally  as  well  to 
forest  plantations. 

By  the  choice  of  species  and  by  correctly 
spacing  and  thinning  a  forest  plantation  the 
owner  can,  within  certain  limits,  produce  any 
class  of  material  he  desires.  With  a  knowledge 
of  local  requirements,  the  selection  of  proper 
species  and  the  determination  of  spacing 
should  not  be  difficult.  Thinning,  however, 
is  much  more  complicated  and  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  a  clear  idea  of  its  objects 
and  of  the  methods  by  which  it  can  be  best 
done. 

A  plantation  composed  of  rapid-growing 
species  will,  when  from  10  to  20  years  old, 
contain  three  distinct  classes  of  trees:  (1)  Sup- 
pressed trees,  those  which  have  been  out- 
grown by  competitors  and  whose  tops  are 
completely  overshadowed;  (2)  intermediate 
trees,  whose  tops  are  more  or  less  exposed  to 
the  sunlight,  but  the  sides  of  whose  crowns 
are  shaded  by  neighboring  trees,  and  (3)  dom- 
inant trees,  those  which  have  been  the  most 
successful  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
whose  crowns  are  fully  exposed  to  sunlight. 

Left  to  themselves  the  dominant  trees  are 
the  only  ones  capable  of  good  future  develop- 
ment. The  intermediate  trees  will  gradually 
become  suppressed,  and  the  suppressed  trees 
will  eventually  die.  This  method  of  nature, 
however,  is  wasteful.  It  produces  good  timber 
with  part  of  the  trees,  but  allows  the  others 
to  decay  and  die.  Thinning  at  the  proper  time 
produces  better  trees  with  a  larger  per  cent  of 
the  stand,  and,  in  addition,  utilizes  the  timber 
which  is  removed. 

The  frequency  and  extent  of  thinnings 
shi'tild  depend  upon  the  kinds  of  soil,  the  age 
of  the  plantation,  and  .  the  class  of  material 
desired.  Theoretically,  frequent  but  light 
thinnings  will  give  the  best  results.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  it  is  best  to  thin  only  at  stated 
periods,  when  enough  material  may  be  taken 
out  to  compensate  for  the  cost. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  removal,  thin- 
nings may  be  designated  as  regular  and  irregu- 
lar. In  regular  thinnings  a  certain  definite 
proportion  of  the  stand  is  removed,  as  one- 
half,  one-third,  etc.,  without  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  individual  trees.  In  irregular 
thinnings  the  number  of  trees  to  be  removed  is 
determined  by  inspection  and  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  plantation.  To  make  an  ir- 
regular thinning  requires  a  much  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  tree  growth  than  is  neces- 
sary for  a  regular  thinning,  but  if  well  exe- 
cuted it  will  result  in  the  production  of  better 
material. 

1  Whether  the  woodlot  consist  of  natural  or 
planted  timber,  the  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  the  land  covered  to  its  highest  timber 
producing  capacity,  just  as  with  other  farm 
land  the  effort  is  made  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  yields  of  wheat  or  corn  or  hay.  To 
do  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  species  should 
be  carefully  selected,  having  their  ultimate 
value  in  view,  that  their  rates  of  growth  be 
known,  that  the  method  of  treatment  or  plant- 
ing be  such  as  to  bring  about  the  bej  devel- 
opment, and  that  they  be  cut  at  the 
the  most  profitable  stage  is -reached/;Xs||/that 
this  cutting  be  made  in  such  a  manneKsKSt  it 
may  be  followed  by  a  second  crop  of  1$si£er 


as  good  or  even  better  than  the  first.  The 
timber  which  is  being  cut  in  the  United  States 
today  is  that  which  nature  alone  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  face  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
interposed  by  man.  Our  future  timber  supply 
must  come  through  the  intelligent  application 
of  scientific  principles  to  its  production.  The 
farmer's  woodlot  will  occupy  a  most*  impor- 
tant place  in  the  filling  of  local  needs. 


SPREADING  THE  DOCTRINE. 

Prof.  J.  Fred  Baker,  head  of  the  forestry 
department  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  arranged  with  the  West  Michigan 
Fair  Association  at  Grand  Rapids  to  estab- 
lish a  forestry  reserve  on  the  association's 
grounds  at  Comstock  Park.  The  reserve  will 
be  utilized  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
benefits  of  forestry.  A  space  of  three  acres 
will  be  devoted  to  the  reserve. 

The  intention  is  to  plant  3,000  trees,  ranging 
in  height  from  three  to  six  feet  and  compris- 
ing every  variety  of  forest  growth  which  is 
native  to  Michigan.  They  will  be  set  five  feet 
apart,  and  as  they  grow  will  be  thinned  out  so 
that  the  most  perfect  forestry  results  may 
be  obtained.  Practically  facing  this  forest  will 
be  a  nursery  which  Professor  Baker  will  also 
institute.  This  will  cover  a  tract  about  250x400 
feet. 

In  this  the  various  varieties  of  Michigan 
trees  will  be  planted  in  seed  and  in  beds. 
These  will  be  labeled,  that  visitors  may  know 
the  different  growths.  The  plan  is  to  dis- 
tribute these  after  they  have  become  of  suf- 
ficient size  for  settings  to  farmers  and  others 
who  desire  to  plant,  although  whether  this 
distribution  ^vill  be  free  or  at  a  nominal 
charge  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  work  of  planting  is  being  done  by  Pro- 
fessor Baker  and  a  number  of  his  class  from 
the  agricultural  college.  After  the  planting 
has  been  done  the  fair  association  will  care 
for  the  growing. 


SUMMER  FORESTRY  SCHOOL. 

President  Snyder,  Secretary  Brown  and 
Professor  Baker  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  have  returned  from  a. trip  to  the  col- 
lege forest  reserve.  They  have  completed  the 
plans  for  a  summer  school  in  forestry. 

The  school  is  to  be  located  at  Bryant,  on 
the  head  waters  of  Pine  river.  The  reserve 
includes  42,000  acres  of  land  covered  with 
various  kinds  of  trees.  The  school  will  open 
about  July  6,  with  about  forty  of  the  senior 
and  junior  forestry  students  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  in  attendance.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  will  be  entirely  practical 
and  the  boys  will  live  in  tents. 

White  pine  seed  sufficient  to  produce 
1,000.000  seedlings  will  be  sown.  Fire  lanes 
will  be  built  around  the  entire  area  by  plow- 
ing strips  four  and  one-half  feet  wide  and  six- 
teen feet  apart  around  the  plot  and  burning 
space. 

The  school  will  be  watched  with  much  in- 
terest. It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  undertaken 
in  Michigan. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  IN   MICHIGAN. 

That  the  government  might  establish  a  na- 
tional reserve  of  the  lands  it  owns  in  Michi- 
gan, let  the  state  forestry  commission  or  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  have  charge  of 
this  reserve,  the  government  providing  money 
for  its  care,  is  a  suggestion  by  R.  D.  Graham, 
head  of  the  forestry  commission  of  inquiry 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Graham  says  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  large  amount  of  land  in  this 
state,  poor  land  now,  but  which  could  be 
made  into  a  reserve,  protected  from  fire  and 
trespass,  and  planted  and  cared  for  along  with 
th^  state  reserve  work. 

This  is  a  proposition  which  might  be 
brought  to  attention  at  the  conference  in  May, 
called  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  protection  of  natural  resources 


and  to  which  conference  Charles  B.  Blair  has 
been  recommended  as  a  delegate  by  the  board 
of  trade  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mr.  Graham,  who 
brought  the  matter  of  recommending  Mr. 
Blair  to  the  attention  of  the  board,  said  that 
Mr.  Blair  had  gathered  a  large  amount  of 
information  on  the  forestry  and  land  ques- 
tions in  this  state. 


TAXES   AND   TIMBER   LANDS. 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
at  its  recent  New  York  meeting  gave  the  mat- 
ter of  forest  preservation  its  encouragement. 
In  a  series  of  resolutions  it  expressed  the 
opinion  that  reasonable  taxation  of  timber 
lands  would  do  much  to  this  end.  When 
taxes  on  standing  timber  are  high  necessarily 
the  owners  are  impelled  to  lighten  the  burden 
by  cutting  and  selling  the  trees.  This  accounts 
in  large  measure  for  what  is  called  "the  ruth- 
less stripping  of  timber  lands"  by  the  lumber- 
men. The  resolution  expressing  the  associa- 
tion's attitude  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  asso- 
ciation that  the  public  should  encourage  the 
owners  to  preserve  the  forests  by  sharing  with 
tkem  the  burden  entailed  thereby,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  following  manner:  (1)  by 
reducing  taxation  to  a  minimum  so  as  to  en- 
courage conservative  cutting;  (2)  by  applying 
the  taxes  received  from  wild  lands  to  their 
protection  from  fire  and  to  reforestation  of 
burned  or  already  denuded  districts. 

There  is  a  practical  element  in  this  stand,  as 
will  be  readily  seen,  and  it  applies  as  well  to 
Michigan  as  to  the  country  at  large.  A  con- 
dition confronts  us  on  the  timber  supply  prob- 
lem. The  theory  that  the  owners  of  state 
timber  lands  can  be  estopped  from  cutting  and 
marketing  their  property,  when  to  hold  it 
involves  them  in  heavy  taxation  and  protec- 
tion expenses,  is  absurd.  If  these  expenses 
are  reduced  to  a  reasonable  minimum  timber 
owners  will  be  more  naturally  disposed  to 
conserve  their  resources,  to  cut  their  trees 
with  reference  to  continual  supply.  The  gen- 
eral public  benefits  by  the  preservation  of  the 
forests,  by  the  growth  of  new  forests.  Why 
should  it  not  therefore  share  part  of  the  bur- 
den that  now  falls  wholly  upon  timber  land 
owners? 


U.    P.    LOGGING   SEASON    CLOSING. 

According  to  Thomas  Connors,  one  of  the 
largest  timber  dealers  in  the  upper  peninsula, 
there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000,000  feet 
of  timber  ready  for  shipment  in  the  terri- 
tory on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  line 
between  Negaunee  and  Escanaba.  Mr.  Con- 
nors either  owns  or  controls  about  800,000 
feet  of  the  total  amount.  The  operators  have 
finished  cutting.  The  weather  the  past  month 
or  more  has  been  favorable,  and  the  woods- 
men, many  of  whom  were  discouraged  earlier 
in  the  season,  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
it.  Most  of  the  operators  will  make  a  little 
money,  but  some  will  not  any  more  than 
pay  their  expenses.  Prices  kave  been  consid- 
erably under  those  of  last  season.  The  aver- 
age decline,  Mr.  Connors  says,  is  about  25 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Connors  does  not  look  for  a  particu- 
larly active  season  next  fall  and  winter,  un- 
less there  is  a  big  improvement  in  the  timber 
business.  It  will  take  some  time  to  work  off 
the  superfluous  stock.  The  trade  has  improved 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  it  is  still 
quiet. 

The  movement  of  mining  timber  is  about 
over,  but  a  few  hundred  carloads,  ordered 
some  weeks  ago,  will  be  delivered  to  the 
mines. of  the  Marquete  range.  The  mining 
companies  are  well  stocked,  and  it  is  not 
thought  that  they,  will  .make  as  large  con- 
tracts as  usxtal  for  next  season.  The  greater 
part  of  the  timber  for  the  Negaunee  and  Ish- 
pcming  mines  came  from  the  district  along 
the  Northwestern  line,  but  a  fairly  large  quan- 
tity was  received  from  Baraga  county,  Clow- 
ery  and  points  east  of  Marquette. 
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In  a  letter  to  Charles  E.  Blair  of  Grand 
Rapids,  a  member  of  the  committee  author- 
ized by  the  last  Michigan  legislature  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  of  reforestration  in  the  state, 
Henry  Xelson  Loud  of  Au  Sable  writes: 

I  think  you  would  get  a  splendid  personal 
knowledge  of  the  1,000  miles  of  area  which 
you  have  in  mind  if  you  would  come  to  Au 
Sable  and  go  over  the  Au  Sable  &  North- 
western railway  to  Comins.  From  the  car 
window  you  can  get  a  view,  say  ten  miles  on 
either  side  for  about  fifty  miles.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  room  for  both  scientific  for- 
estry and  for  natural  forestry. 

In  the  area  referred  to  there  are  millions 
of  oak  trees.  This  is  practically  the  only 
growing  supply  of  timber  suitable  for  railroad 
ties.  Now,  where  these  oak  trees  are  growing 
thickest,  I  think  the  natural  growth  should  be 
assisted  by  planting  acorns,  as  the  soil  would 
produce  in  all  probability  ten  times  as  many 
trees  as  are  now  growing  on  the  land.  This 
could  be  done  either  by  sewing  broadcast  or 
by  the  corn  planter,  of  suitable  size  and 
mechanism.  You  will  see  on  this  territory 
trees  from  a  small  bush  to  trees  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  fifty  feet  high — some- 
times with  trunk  long  enough  to  make  four  or 
five  tie-cuts,  and  some  of  the  cuts  large  enough 
to  make  two  ties.  For  such  ties  the  railroads 
pay  from  60  to  80  cents  each.  An  acre  should 
produce  from  600  to  1,000  trees.  I  do  not 
believe  this  land  would  produce  oak  trees  of 
much  larger  growth.  The  soil  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  a  strong  enough  character  as  the  trees 
commence  to  decay  at  the  heart  after  they 
grow  to  measure  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  at 
the  butt. 

White  and  Norway  Pine  Forests. 

There  are  other  large  sections  of  land  com- 
ing up  to  pine,  which,  if  taken  care  of  and 
protected  from  fire,  would  soon  become  valu- 
able groves.  These  also,  I  think,  could  by 
small  assistance,  be  made  far  more  profitable. 
The  same  territory,  if  given  fire  and  timber 
thief  protection,  would  produce  five  to  ten 
times  as  great  a  crop.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  ground  is  fairly  thick  with  small 
seedlings.  These  if  left  to  nature  must  fight 
each  other  until  a  few  kill  off  the  many.  I 
think  nature  could  be  cheaply  assisted  by 
transplanting  these  young  seedlings,  filling  out 
all  the  open  places  and  enlarging  the  grove 
to  the  extent  of  the  seedlings  available  for 
this  purpose.  Six  by  six  seems  to  be  the  com- 
mon accepted  spacing. 

I  would  not  think  it  necessary  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  this  plan  that  any  great  pains 
should  be  taken  to  line  up  the  trees.  I  would 
merely  give  them  approximately  the  breathing 
space  required.  Trees  grown  in  this  manner 
would  be  fully  double  the  value  of  trees  grown 
in  the  open,  where  they  grow  short-bodied  and 
practically  all  coarse  lumber  and  limbs. 

Present   State   Policy  Criminal. 

At  the  present  time  the  state  is  selling  large 
bodies  of  land  on  which  the  timber,  which 
has  grown  since  the  lumbermen  have  left  it, 
runs  from  seedlings  up  to  trees  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  The  state  sells  this  land 
for  less  than  it  would  cost  to  plant  the  trees 
and  the  party  who  buys  the  land  thinks  he  is 
amply  compensated  if  he  goes  in  and  does 
a  good  winter's  work.  This  pine  is  just  in 
its  first  commercial  value  and  should  be  left 
to  grow  twenty  years.  All  of  these  twenty 
years  would  be  commercial  growth  and  be  of 
larger  value  to  the  state.  If  I  can  I  will  send 
you  some  photographs  of  some  of  the  skid- 
wavs  of  this  class  of  logs. 

The  present  policy  is  nothing  short  of  crim- 
inal. The  state  does  not  need  the  money,  but 
it  does  need  the  forests. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College  Forest. 
Within  twenty-five  miles  of  Au  Sable  there 
are    say    300    square    miles    of    area    on    which 


there  is  no  inhabitant.  The  few  farms  that 
we're  taken  up  in  this  territory  have  been 
deserted.  The  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
has  taken  up  say  40,000  acres  of  this  land 
which  it  will  use  as  a  forest  laboratory  in  the 
education  of  young  men  in  forestry  and  the 
probability  is  that  sooner  or  later  this  will  be 
forested  along  scientific  lines. 

The  general  government  is  considering  es- 
tablishing on  the  area  still  owned  by  the 
United  States  a  Great  Lakes  Forest  Reserve. 
This  will  take  up  about  40,000  acres  and  the 
state  has  approximately  as  much  more  of  state 
tax  land  in  this  territory. 

•  All  Systems  of  Forestry  Needed: 
The  work  can  and  must  be  carried  on  under 
two  plans.  It  would  be  an  impossibility  to 
make  more  than  a  start  along  scientific  lum- 
bering to  cover  the  immense  areas  of  aban- 
doned state  lands.  Not  enough  educated  help 
is  available.  Sowing  the  seed  either  broad- 
cast or  by  planting  is  successful,  and  ten  times 
the  area  can  be  covered  for  the  same  money 
and  with  the  same  help  as  can  be  covered  by 
scientific  forestry,  yet  scientific  forestry  will 
pay,  and  will  satisfy  those  who  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  reforest. 
Broadcast  planting  will  satisfy  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  German 
method.  The  cleaning  up  and  trimming  up 
of  the  small  growing  forests  will  satisfy  an- 
other class.  We  need  them  all  and  each  must 
work  to  carry  out  his  own  line  and  offer  no 
opposition  to  the  other. 

When  forestry  is  established  on  a  business 
basis  we  should  be  able  to  plant  a  million  trees 
for  $5,000  covering  1,000  acres.  This  is  some- 
what cheaper  than  is  being  done  »t  the  present 
time  in  the  United  States.  It  is  being  done  for 
as  low  as  $3  to  $10  per  acre  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. 

Spruce  Forests. 

I  think  every  paper  mill  should  have  its  own 
spruce  forest  growing.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  the  proper  protection  is 
provided  and  the  proper  tax  law  is  put  on  the 
statute  books,  whereby  the  land  is  taxed  and 
not  the  crops.  Spruce  is  a  wood  that  reforests 
itself,  but  I  think  from  a  look  at  the  trees  at 
the  Agricultural  College  that  Norway  spruce 
would  .give  double  the  growth  in  the  same 
time.  Large  areas  now  growing  aspen,  a 
worthless  species  of  poplar,  would  grow  a 
valuable  species  of  poplar  that  grows  three 
times  as  fast.  The  coming  generation  will 
need  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  an  area  should  not 
be  confined  entirely  to  pine.  The  larger  areas 
of  land  around  the  Soo  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  spruce.  A  little  patch  of 
Norway  spruce  at  the  Agricultural  College  is 
estimated  to  be  growing  200  cords  to  the  acre 
and  I  do  not  believe  this  has  been  planted 
over  forty  or  fifty  years.  All  of  the  trees  on 
the  campus  must  have  been  planted  several 
years  after  the  college  was  started.  Prac- 
tically all  the  trees  on  the  capitol  grounds, 
many  of  them  two  feet  in  diameter,  must  have 
been  set  out  after  the  capitol  was  built,  so 
this  shows  what  can  be  done  in  growing  trees. 
When  you  oppose  scientific  forestry  you 
should  consider  that  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  result  from  random  sowing 
of  forest  trees  as  there  would  be  sowing  corn 
at  random  instead  of  planting  with  the  proper 
spacing.  This  does  not,  in  any  way,  alter  the 
proposition  that  you  are  entirely  right  along 
your  line  of  moving  forward  and  securing  the 
ground  for  present  growing  of  trees,  and,  if 
you  secure  this,  you  will  have  accomplished 
a  large  benefit  to  the  state. 

Jack  Pine  Forests. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  waste  area  of  Michi- 
gan is  covered  with  jack  pines.  Many  of 
them  are  now  of  merchantable  value  and  other 
large  areas  are  growing.  In  my  judgment 
these  areas  should  be  selected  for  planting 
other  pines,  Norways  or  spruces,  as  they  will 
act  as  nurse  for  the  younger  trees,  making 
them  tall  and  straight  bodied.  The  pines  and 


spruces  will  seek  the  light  and  after  ten  to 
twenty  years'  growth  will  overtop  the  jack 
pine.  The  jack  pine  can  be  marketed  leaving 
a  beautiful  grove  of  straight,  smooth  bodied 
timber.  Timber  planted  in  this  way  and  cared 
for  will,  in  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years, 
produce  from  five  hundred  thousand  to  a 
million  feet  or  more  to  a  forty. 

If  there  are  any  other  details  o,f  this  prob- 
lem in  which  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you,  or  to  the  committee,  .1  trust  that  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  entire  com- 
mittee make  a  trip  over  the  Au  Sable  &  North- 
western railway  to  Comins,  drive  overland  to 
Lewiston  and  then  on  to  Grayling. 

Roscommon  Forests  vs.  Clover  Seed. 

There  are,  at  Roscommon,  some  of  the 
older  inhabitants  who  cannot,  or  will  not, 
comprehend  the  value  of  the  forestry  proposi- 
tion. They  are  continually  harping  on  the 
question  of  raising  clover  seed  on  sandy  jack 
pine  land.  These  people  have  been  living  in 
this  territory  practically  all  their  lives,  prob- 
ably on  some  choice  piece  of  land  which  is 
underlaid  with  clay  and  on  which  they  can 
raise  some  few  crops.  If  the  raising  of  clover 
seed  on  this  land  is  profitable  these  people 
should  have  large  bank  accounts,  should  have 
nice  houses  and  farm  buildings  and  nice  stock. 
I  have  not  been  in  that  territory  for  a  long 
time  and  possibly  these  farmers  are  in 
affluence  resulting  from  the  profitable  raising 
of  clover  seed,  but  my  recollection  of  the  sandy 
plain  farms,  for  ten  miles  on  the  highway  run- 
ning east  from  Roscommon,  is  still  very  vivid. 
I  can  remember  when  the  people  came  on 
there  from  the  older  farming  sections  bring- 
ing with  them  money  and  courage,  and  put  up 
good  houses  and  farm  buildings  and  fences. 
I  am  told  that  there  is  nothing  left  of  these 
farms  but  a  waste  of  blowing  sand  where  the 
houses  and  plowed  fields  were,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  fence  posts  showing  the  line  of 
road  marking  the  highway.  I  have  driven 
over  the  highway  ten  miles  east  from  Gray- 
ling which  is  in  the  condition  described  above. 

I  do  know  that  where  we  have  sold  good 
hardwood  farming  lands  the  farmers  raising 
clover  seed  have  paid  for  their  land  and  paid 
for  their  houses.  Their  families  are  in  good 
condition  and  prosperous,  and  many  of  them 
have  bank  accounts,  all  from  the  clover  seed 
crop. 

In  these  counties  where  large  areas  of  land 
have  been  abandoned  a  large  amount  of  labor 
can  very  profitably  be  employed  in  reforesting 
and  when  the  grand  routine  of  marketing 
comes,  as  well  as  planting,  these  lands  will 
support  a  large  number  of  men  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  lumbering  business. 

It  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  proposition 
to  drive  citizens  or  farmers  away  from  the 
country.  It  is  rather  a  proposition  to  give 
them  employment  along  lines  which  they  and 
their  children  will  enjoy,  as  soon  as  they  have 
learned  what  forestry  is, — nothing  more  than 
a  high  grade  of  farming. 

Christmas  Trees. 

A  man  who  sets  out  for  his  boy  a  few  acres 
of  spruce  or  balsam  Christmas  trees,  1,500  to 
2,500  to  an  acre,  will,  in  a  few  years,  provide 
him  with  all  the  spending  money  he  will  need. 
Work  your  pencil  on  this  proposition.  Ver- 
mont sells  trees  to  its  citizens  at  a  cost  of 
$2  per  thousand.  It  costs  $3  to  $5  per  thou- 
sand to  set  them  out.  Seed  costs  about  50 
cents.  You  can  see  just  such  a  proposition 
growing. at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Let  the  Roscommon  sand  plains  farmer 
for  the  asking  he  can  spare  five  or  ten  acres 
for  his  boy  and  both  will  find  pleasure  and 
Surely  where  land  can  be  had  almost  as  a  gift 
growing  clover  seed  work  this  proposition  also, 
profit  and  something  to  keep  the  boy  on  the 
farm. 


Frank   Kelley,   of   Vanderbilt,   manufactured 
5,000,000  shingles  last  year. 
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TIMBER   LAND   TAX   LAW. 


It  Was  Advocated  by  Hon.  Horatio  S.  Earle 
in  a  Speech  at  Richland. 

Hon.  Horatio  S.  Earle,  highway  commis 
!  sioner  of  Michigan,  in  a  speech  at  Richlanc 
on  "A  Better  and  Busier  Michigan,"  after 
sketching  the  growth  of  the  good  roads  move- 
ment and  emphasizing  the  benefits  of  the 
present  law,  turned  his  attention  to  the  for- 
estry movement.  He  said: 

"Dispose  of  Michigan's  farrow  cow.  Michi- 
gan's farrow  cow  is  the  state  delinquent  tax 
land  business.  The  way  it  is  conducted  at 
the  present  time  is  of  benefit  to  no  county 
and  an  expense  to  every  county.  Every  acre 
now  held  by  the  state  should  be  deeded  back 
to  the  county  in  which  it  is  located,  with 
the  exception  of  what  ought  to  be  set  aparl 
for  a  state  forest  reserve.  Let  the  county 
treasurer  sell  this  land  and  give  a  deed  to 
the  purchaser  which  will  make  the  title  just 
as  good  as  a  deed  from  the  state  now  does 
Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pay  out  enor- 
mous sums  each  year  for  newspaper  adver- 
tising of  tax  sales  which  are  read  by  no  one 
but  the  proofreader.  A  list  of  the  lands  for 
sale  in  a  county  will  be  posted  up  on  the 
wall  of  the  county  treasurer's  office,  and  when 
a  prospective  purchaser  goes  in  all  he  will 
.have  to  do  is  to  step  up  to  the  list,  and  if 
there  is  not  a  red  line  drawn  through  the 
description  he  is  looking  for,  that  piece  has 
not  been  sold,  and  he  can  buy  it  then  and 
there  by  simply  paying  down  the  money, -in- 
stead of  as  at  present,  when  he  sends  his 
money  to  the  state,  getting  a  notice  back  that 
•'the  land  you  ask  for  was  sold  yesterday  to 
a  tax  title  shark.' 

"Of  course,  doing  this  will  relieve  one  hun- 
dred state  employes,  clerks  at  $1,000  a  year 
each;  but  they  are  needed  out  on  some  of 
this  land  to  cultivate  it  and  raise  chickens 
and  families.  It  will  save  the  state  at  least 
$200,000  a  year,  which  includes  the  clerk  hire, 
advertising  and  a  lot  of  other  useless  expense, 
and  all  to  sell  some  land  which  could  be 
sold  by  the  county  at  not  one  dollar  extra 
expense.  No  farmer  would  keep  a  lot  of  far- 
row cows  that  cost  forty  dollars  a  year  to 
keep  just  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  lot  of  jobs 
to  would-be  milkers. 

"Enact  a  timber  land  tax  law  making  it 
possible  to  register  all  timber  land  at  a  nomi- 
nal sum  per  acre,  say,  for  illustration,  ten 
cents  an  acre,  this  to  be  the  amount  on  which 
the  owner  shall  pay  taxes;  but  upon  registra- 
tion the  state,  county  and  township  shall  own 
a  five  per  cent  interest  in  the  value  of  the 
stumpage,  and  if  this  timber  is  cut  at  any 
time  within  ten  years  the  state  sealer  shall 
scale  the  timber,  and  the  five  per  cent  shall 
be  paid  to  the  state,  county  and  township. 
After  ten  years  the  government's  interest  shall 
increase  in  the  stumpage  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  a  year,  until  at  the  fifty- 
year  period  the  government's  interest  in  the 
stumpage  shall  amount  to  25  per  cent.  This 
interest  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  timber.  You 
understand  these  figures  are  merely  illustrative 
in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  plan  in 
mind.  With  such  a  law  in  force  it  wouldn't 
be  thirty  days  until  there  wouldn't  be  an  acre 
of  dry  land  not  sold  in  the  state,  for  it  would 
make  one  of  the  best  and  safest  ways  of  hand- 
ing down  a  valuable  property  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren. 

"I  believe  if  this  were  done  that  in  twenty- 
five  years  the  state's  share  of  the  money  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  the  timber  cut  each 
year  from  the  land  registered  under  the  tim- 
ber land  tax  law  would,  together  with  the 
tax  on  railroads  and  other  state  taxpaying 
corporations,  relieve  us  of  any  direct  state 
taxes  and  so  make  Michigan  a  better  and 
busier  state. 

"Then  let  us  'high-hoe-hum,'  not  with  the 
yawning,  sleepy  'hi-ho-hum,'  but  with  that 
'high'  that  stands  for  high  standards,  high 
aims  and  high  purposes;  the  'hoe'  that  culti- 


Forest   Scene   Southern   Applachians. 
(Courtesy  Forestry  and  Irrigation.) 


vates  every  row  and  every  other  good  thing, 
and  if  we  do  we  will  cause  the  farmer,  the 
miner,  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  to 
hum'  until  we  shall  have  that  better  and 
jusier  Michigan  that  will  satisfy  us  and  make 
all  the  country  round  about  anxious  to  be- 
come residents  of  that  best  state  in  the  galaxy 
of  states— our  own  beloved  Michigan." 


FOLLOWS  GRAND  RAPIDS  LEAD. 

Following  the  lead  of  prominent  Grand 
Rapids  men  who  are  interested  in  forestry 
and  who  donated  10,000  elm  trees  to  be  planted 
)y  school  children  on  Arbor  Day,  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Saginaw  has  announced  that  pub- 
ic-spirited of  that  city  have  donated  about  the 
same  number  of  elms  for  planting  in  Saginaw. 
The  board  of  public  works  will  have  charge  of 
the  planting  of  the  trees  at  Saginaw  and  the 
listribution  will  be  done  in  a  systematic  man- 
icr. 

Arbor  Day  will  be  all  that  its  name  implies 
n  Grand  Rapids  and  Saginaw  this  year.  Gov. 
Warner  has  designated  May  1  as  Arbor  Doy. 
The  governor  says:  "No  monument  that 
"nan  can  build  is  as  imposing  as  a  stately  tree, 
and  he  who  plants  it  has  a  claim  upon  poster- 
ty  greater  than  that  of  the  artist  or  the  sculp- 
:or.  He  who  plants  a  tree  and  watches  its 
growth  and  development  must  love  the  land 


that   nourishes  it,  the  country  that  protects  it 
and  the  government  that  is  over  all. 

"Public  conscience  has  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  time  is  present  when  energetic,  intel- 
ligent and  practical  efforts  should  be  made  to 
restore,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  the  gener- 
ous gifts  which  nature  bestowed  upon  our 
state  but  which  have  been  swept  away  to  pro- 
vide for  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of 
a  constantly  increasing  population.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  forest  resources  still  existing 
is  a  matter  of  urgent  local  and  national  impor- 
tance." 

Charles  W.  Garfield  of  Grand  Rapids,  presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission, 
has  learned  that  C.  D.  McCloud  of  Muskegon 
is  preparing  to  set  out  1,000  Norway  spruce 
for  Christmas  trees,  a  project  which  Mr.  Gar- 
field  has  had  under  consideration.  Mr.  Gar- 
field  says  that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
trees  supplied  from  the  forest  reserves  to 
people  who  desire  to  plant  according  to  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  forestry  commis- 
sion for  this  purpose. 


An  effort  is  said  to  be  in  progress  to  organ- 
ize a  company  in  the  interest  of  Ronald  Ross 
to  take  over  the  property  of  Ross  Bros.,  at 
Beaverton,  recently  bid  in  by  Jacob  Schwartz, 
and  continue  the  business.  There  is  a  good 
band  saw  mill,  shingle  mill,  etc. 
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A  LESSON  FROM  GRAND  RAPIDS. 

A  great  deal  is  being  written  and  spoken 
nowadays  regarding  forestry.  Men  of  science 
demonstrate  by  incontrovertible  facts  that  the 
disastrous  floods  which  every  year  deluge 
great  sections  of  the  country  are  principally 
due  to  the  denudation  of  trees  in  the  territory 
which  feeds  the  streams,  and  that  the  flood 
danger  will  increase  until  the  mountain  slopes 
and  hillsides  are '  replanted  with  the  trees, 
which  naturally  conserve  and  regulate  the 
water  flow  following  the  winter  snows.  Econ- 
omists have  demonstrated  the  financial  value 
of  trees,  and  the  steady  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  the  intelligent  practice  of  forestry.  Resi- 
dents of  cities  realize  that  the  crowning  glory 
of  any  residential  street  is  a  double  line  of 
noble  trees,  things  of  beauty  all  the  year 
round,  breaking  the  force  of  winter  gales  and 
moderating  the  summer's  heat.  In  nearly  all 
the  states  governors  appoint  "arbor  days," 
which  good  citizens  are  suposed  to  observe  by 
tree  planting,  and  which,  sad  to  relate,  are 
generally  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance. 

But  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  individual 
initiative  has  hit  upon  a  plan  which  not  only 
seems  to  insure  systematic  tree  planting  on  a 
considerable  scale,  but  also  tends  to  inculcate 
the  love  of  trees  which  is  at  the  beginning  of 
scientific  forestry.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  a  tree 
lover  and  a  man  of  broad  view  and  under- 
standing of  fundamental  problems,  at  the  head 
of  a  sub-committee  of  the  board  of  trade,  pro- 
poses that  hereafter  Arbor  Day  shall  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  governor's  proclamation  in 
Grand  Rapids. 

Ten  thousand  elm  trees  of  two  and  three 
years'  growth  have  been  imported  from 
France;  these  trees  will  be  sold  to  school  chil- 
dren and  such'others  as  may  desire  them,  for 
one  cent  .each,  about  the  cost  of  their  distribu- 
tion. Each  tree-planter  will  be  provided  with 
printed  directions  regarding  tree-planting  and 
tree-culture.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  board  of 
trade  to  create  an  interest  in  tree-culture 
among  the  school  children  which  will  insure 
rational  forestry  in  future  years. 

The  plan  seems  to  be  admirable.  Not  many 
years  since  trees  were  looked  upon  as  enemies 
to  husbandry,  which  had  to  be  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  "crops."  They  were  girdled, 
cut  down,  piled  in  heaps  and  burned  in  the 
clearings  when  there  was  neither  time  nor  op- 
portunity for  converting  them  into  tordwood. 
But  the  process  was  continued  too  far.  It  is 
now  beginning  to  be  understood  a  most  valu- 
able farm  crop  may  be  gathered  year  after 
year  from  the  wood-lot,  with  annual  increase 
of  value,  by  removing  the  mature  trees  and 
leaving  the  others.  And  with  such  systematic 
planting  of  elms  as  Grand  Rapids  proposes, 
that  city  will  be  noted  far  and  wide  in  twenty 
years,  as  much  for  its  noble  elms  as  for  its 
libraries,  parks  and  schools.  It  is  planting  in 
a  double  sense — planting  trees  and  planting 
ideas  which  will  govern  long  after  the  men 
who  originated  the  movement  will  have  passed 
away.  They  could  leave  no  nobler  monument. 
A  shaft  of  granite  is  a  senseless  memorial  in 
comparison  with  a  whole  city  with  streets 
shaded  and  made  gratefully  pleasant  for  all 
men  for  all  time. 

Jackson  is  proud  of  its  beautiful  shaded 
streets,  and  in  this  regard  it  is 'ahead  of  many 
sister  cities.  But  more  could  be  done.  There 
is  not  a  street  which  could  not  be  improved  in 
this  regard,  beautiful  as  the  best  of  them  are. 

There  is  a  suggestion  here,  which  might  well 
be  acted  upon  in  Jackson.  Nothing  would 
more  conduce  to  the  "city  beautiful"  which  is 
the  hope  of  all  loyal  Jacksonians. — Jackson 
Patriot. 


RAILROADS  SHOULD  GROW  FORESTS. 

C.  H.  Goetz,  forester  for  the  H.  M.  Loud 
Lumber  Company  of  Au  Sable,  suggests  that 
the  railroads  could  utilize. a  great  deal  of  the 
land  on  their  rights  of  way  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  trees,  which  in  25  or  30  years  would 


produce  enough  wood  annually  for  the  needs 
of  the  companies  for  ties,  posts  and  poles.  He 
estimates  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
200,000  miles  of  track  outside  of  the  cities  and 
villages,  along  which  trees  could  be  grown.  If 
100,000  miles  of  right  of  way  were  used  to 
plant  two  rows  of  trees  six  feet  apart  on  either 
side  of  the  tracks  the  roads  could  raise  be- 
tween 350,000,000  and  400,000,000  trees,  and 
in  25  years  could  cut  16,000,000  trees  a  year  for 
ties  or  poles,  or  33,000,000  ties  and  16,000,000 
posts,  half  of  their  present  demands. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  large  railway  com- 
panies own  enough  land,  which,  if  given  in 
charge  of  competent  foresters,  could  be  made 
to  produce  for  them,  ties,  poles  and  posts 
enough  for  their  use  in  25  to  40  years.  Several 
'of  the  companies  realize  that  they  can  not 
make  a  wiser  investment  than  to  take  the  land 
they  hold  and  the  land  they  can  get  cheap,  and 
plant  the  same  to  timber,  suitable  for  their 
own  use,  and  they  have  begun  the  experiment. 

If  all  the  great  railway  companies  would 
follow  suit  it  would  mean  that  they  must  have 
men  who  understand  the  raising  and  handling 
of  forest  crops  of  trees,  nurseries,  etc.  Men 
who  could  do  some  surveying  and  mapping, 
who  could  analyze  the  soil,  who  understand 
silviculture,  lumbering,  in  fact,  men  who  are 
all-round  trained  foresterrs. 

To  supply  these  men,  our  forestry  school 
will  have  to  get  busy  grinding  them  out,  for 
the  demand  for  good  foresters  by  the  United 
States  government  alone  already  exceeds  the 
supply. 

The  following  railroads  have  already  made 
a  beginning  in  forestry: 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  mileage, 
5,705;  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  7,800;  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  5,019. 

The  following  could  very  profitably  follow 
suit: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  mileage,  4,338; 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  5,466;  Central  Georgia 
Railroad,  1,500;  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  8,- 
646;  .Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  1,700;  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  Railroad,  5,891;  Burling- 
ton Route,  8,123;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad,  6,604;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  2,628,;  Wabash  Railroad,  2,430; 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  5,710;  Southern  Rail- 
way, 6,710;  Seaboard  Air  Line,  2,600;  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railroad,  3,414;  New  York 
Central  Lines,  3,319;  Missouri  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 5,613;.  Missouri, ..Kansas  &  Texas  Rail- 
road, 2,800;  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad, 
3,326;  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  4,276;  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  5,247. 

In  fact,  every  railroad  owning  over  1,000 
miles  of  railway  ought  to  have  a  forester,  and 
raise  its  own  ties,  poles,  posts,  and  construc- 
tion timbers. 


CHINESE  TO  SAVE  FORESTS. 

The  Chinese  are  saving  their  forests.  The 
almost  worldwide  movement  to  protect  and 
establish  forests  has  reached  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, and  the  first  Chinese  school  of  forestry 
shortly  will  be  opened  in  Mukden. 

The  Chinese  realm  sometimes  is  pointed  out 
as  the  worst  example  among  modern  nations 
of  forest  destruction.  The  floods  which  peri- 
odically are  poured  down  from  the  denuded 
mountains  are  destructive  beyond  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  country,  and  the  want 
of  forests  is  assigned  as  the  chief  cause. 

Wood  is  scarcer  in  China  than  in  almost 
any  other  inhabited  region  of  the  world,  al- 
though the  country  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  trees.  In  the  establishment  of  a 
forest  school  the  Chinese  government  gives 
evidence  that  it  realizes  the  need  of  beginning 
its  reforestation  in  a  scientific  manner. 


IMPORTING  PINE  AT  ALPENA. 

The  Michigan  Alkali  Company  has  contract- 
ed with  the  Richardson  Lumber  Company,  of 
Alpena,  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  long 
leaf  yellow  pine  to  be  used  this  summer  in  the 
construction  in  Alpena  of  the  elevated  railroad 


track  to  be  built  from  the  crushing  plant  to 
the  dock.  The  amount  of  lumber  required  will 
be  about  one  million  feet.  This  will  be  cut  at 
southern  mills  and  will  be  shipped  as  needed. 
This  is  the  first  consignment  of  any  particular 
proportions  of  this  kind  of  pine  that  has  ever 
been  purchased  for  use  in  Alpena,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  state.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered that  this  amount  of  pine  is  being  brought 
from  the  south  into  a  section'of  a  state  that 
has  been  one  of  the  biggest  producers  of  man- 
ufactured pine  in  the  whole  country,  it  em- 
phasizes how  Michigan's  pine  has  been  cleaned 
up. 

The  placing  of  this  order  with  an  Alpena 
firm  by  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  policy  of  placing  its  contract 
work,  buying  its  supplies  in  Alpena  and  em- 
ploying Alpena  labor,  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Huron 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  and  the  policy  of  both 
companies  means  the  betterment  and  improve- 
ment of  Alpena  to  a  very  large  extent. 


SAWDUST  SCARCE  ARTICLE. 

With  the  passing  of  the  pine,  butchers  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  Upper  Michigan  are  complaining 
of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  procuring  sawdust 
for  use  as  a  covering  for  the  floors  of  their  meat 
markets.  Formerly  it  was  an  easy  and  inex- 
pensive matter  to  get  any  quantity  of  the  material, 
for  as  refuse  it  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking  at 
the  sawmills.  Now  with  fewer  sawmills  in  com- 
mission it  is  often  necessary  to  import  the 
product,  while  the  sources  of  supply  continue 
steadily  to  decrease.  Much  cedar  and  hemlock 
sawdust  is  available  in  various  lumbering  towns, 
but  it  is  much  less  satisfactory  to  many  butchers. 
Besides  there  is  a  growing  disposition  at  the 
mills  to  use  the  sawdust  in  aiding  in  the  gener- 
ation of  steam.  Mixed  with  coal  it  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  fuel. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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Michigan 


Roads  snd  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing:  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  M'ch. 

•    •  ;.-..... 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

A  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN    ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.190_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iltrJjigatt  lUrafc  ilakrra  AHHiiriatum 

and  if  elected,   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  A  ddress 

Occupation Business  Address 

Recommended    by Town _^^^^^____ 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 

Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  H1NES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


'      -*-v* 


DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  MAY,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,  Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  H.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 

Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 

Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. . 
Alpena  County — 

George  \Y.  Stuvel,  Hubhard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 
Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 
Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard   11.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser.  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia.  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — • 

Henry  A.  Osborn,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson.  Escanaba. 

Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.   Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D    1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch.  Gladwin.  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onvveller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury.  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J.  Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

\\  .  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — • 
Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 
Ira  Eckler.  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Lectsvillc. 


Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 

M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 

Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 

Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 
Saginaw  County — • 

John  Ederer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


THIS  ROAD  A  DISGRACE. 

The  state  road  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
from  Clare  to  Mt.  Pleasant  is  a  disgrace  to  Isa- 
bella county,  says  the  Clare  Courier.  This  high- 
wav  has  been  in  constant  use  for  more  than  35 
years,  yet  there  remains  today  many  places  where 
the  corduroy  placed  thereon  when  the  road  was 
built,  and  which  the  traveler  is  compelled  to 
"bump"  over,  both  to  his  discomfiture  and  dan- 
ger to  his  conveyance.  There  are  holes  in  the 
road  that  except  in  the  dryest  time  in  the  sum- 
mer are  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  a  foot,  and  for  easily  nine  months  in  the 
year  the  road  is  unsafe.  Today  many  children 
whose  homes  are  upon  that  road  are  compelled 
to  wade  in  mud  nearly  ankle  deep  to  reach  school. 


With  the  exception  of  infrequent  "deviling  over'1 
under  the  pretense  of  working  out  the  highway 
tax,  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  done  to  a 
large  portion  of  this  road,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  townships  through  which  it  passes 
are  rich,  and  the  property  owners  abundantly 
able  to  vote  the  necessary  money  to  put  the  road 
in  decent  condition.  It  is  one  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfares through  central  Michigan  from  south 
to  north,  and  is  traversed  by  countless  strangers 
seeking  homes,  but  as  an  advertisement  for  this 
section  of  Michigan  and  the  thrift  and  enterprise 
of  our  people,  it  is  ten  times  worse  than  would 
be  the  total  absence  of  the  road.  Were  it  lawful 
in  this  state.  The  Courier  would  not  hesitate  to 
urge  the  enforcement  of  the  method  utilized  by 
cities  to  force  the  laying  of  pavement,  if  the  prop- 
erty owners  of  the  townshisp  responsible  for  this 
condition  longer  permit  so  great  a  portion  of  this 
highway  to  remain  simply  a  trail  through  the  mud. 

LAKE  FRONT  PUBLIC  HIGHWAY. 

That  the  beach  along  Goguac  lake  front  in 
Calhoun  county,  near  Battle  Creek,  is  a  public 
highway  and  not  private  property  is  the  decision 
of  Judee  Adams  of  the  Kalamazoo  judicial  cir- 
cuit. The  judge  decided  the  case  of  Bidwell  vs. 
White  and  Smith  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bidwell. 

In  1895  H.  H.  Bidwell  purchased  of  William 
White  three  lots  fronting  on  Goguac.  He  erected 
three  cottages  thereon  and  he  thought  of  course 
he  owned  the  land  down  to  the  lake.  Recently, 
however,  Mr.  White  sought  to  build  a  wall  along 
the  water  front,  claiming  that  he  owned  the  land 
forty  feet  back  from  the  water,  having  purchased 
it  from  the  former  owners.  Bidwell  immediately 
sought  to  restrain  him  from  occupying  the  land, 
claiming  it  was  public  highway  along  the  water 
front.  He  applied  for  an  injunction  and  suit  was 
started  to  establish  title.  Bidwell  was  represented 
by  W.  S.  Powers  and  White  and  Smith  were 
represented  b-  Stewart  &  Jacobs  and  Attorney 
Mechem,  all  of  Battle  Creek. 

While  Menominee  will  not  lay  very  much 
pavement  this  year,  the  city  intends  to  do 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  street  repair- 
ing. Not  only  will  the  macadam  streets  be 
repaired  thoroughly  and  the  low  places  made 
as  good  as  new,  but  streets  with  no  pavement 
are  having  their  surfaces  repaired  in  a  manner 
that  will  improve  them  greatly  for  traffic.  A 
new  system  of  paving  was  inaugurated  this 
spring  by  Street  Commissioner  Barney  Schom- 
er.  All  of  the  ashes  collected  in  the  alley- 
ways of  the  city  were  collected  and  carried  to 
the  sandy  streets  that  need  repairs.  By  mix- 
ing these  ashes  with  the  loose  sand,  a  pave- 
ment has  been'  secured  that  is  ideal  in  every 
and  which  will  stand  heavy  traffic. 
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I F    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 

Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co.,     -     Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER   1,   1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  ll/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750.  . 

152 — Manistee  county,  1l/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  ^.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  \y2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160— Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

101 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam-  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

108— Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  14 
mile  eravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  J^ 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171— Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  y2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

17:; — Mnnistee  county.  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173— Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward   $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1J4  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.024- 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183— Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188— -Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
y2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189— Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
Vz  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
y2-\-  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193— St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194— Paris  township.  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196— Tyrone  township.  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county.  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198— Arcada   township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk    Rapids    township,   Antrim    county, 
1.004   miles   gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw     county,     .92     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,    reward   $2,000. 

205 — -Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .995    mile    macadam 
road,   reward   $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton    county,     l/2 
mile   gravel   road,  reward   $250. 

208 — Hamlin     township,    Eaton    county,     ]/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton     township,     Muskegon    county, 
1.481   miles   macadam   road,   reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     ]/2     mile     macadam 
road,  reward   $500. 

211 — Saginaw   -county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona   township,   Huron  county,  1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.003 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward.... $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward....  398 

No.  215.  Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward....  1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co..  .496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadarn  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford     Co., 
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ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  au- 
dresses  to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


1.062  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    531 

No.  222.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  223.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward   500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....      635 

No.  230.     Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  y2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.     Lyons  Tp,   Ionia   Co.,   l/2   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 250 

No.  237.     Aimer   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.     Sand    Beach    Tp.,    Huron    Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.    1,064 
No.  233.     Bay    Co.,    .274    mile    macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.     Bay  Co.,  54  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100  mile  "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road..  Reward.   1.004 
237— Aimer   Tp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .502   mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .682   mile 

gravel    road    341 

239 — Menominee   Co.,   1.524   miles   gravel 

road     762 

240 — Marquette   Co.,  .465  mile   macadam 

road     465 

241 — Marquette    Co.,    .35    mile    macadam 

road     350 

242 — Marquette    Co.,   .521   mile   macadam 

road   , 521 

243 — Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road   2,254 

245 — VVinsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam  road    1,000 

246— St.    Joseph    Tp.,    Berrien    Co.,    .502 

mile  macadam  road    251 

247 — Marquette    Co.,    2    miles    macadam 

road   2,000 

248— Elkland    Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   2   miles 

gravel  road   1,000 

249 — Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250 — Emerson    Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 

251 — Emerson   Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930 


253 — Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road  1,004 

254 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  "A"  road 125 

255 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile-macadam  road..  500 
256 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road  355 

257 — Mason     Co.,    1.003     miles     macadam 

road   1,003 

258— Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

259 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...  374 
260 — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.  991 
261 — Mason  Co.,  1.054  miles  macadam 

road   1,054 

262— Kalkaska  Co  ,  1  mile  gravel  road 500 

263— Osceola    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 

264 — Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road  504 

265 — Bloomfield    Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,   2.01 

miles   gravel   road    1,005 

266 — Kalkaska    Co.,     1.008    miles    gravel 

road    504 

267 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  gravel  road 250 

268 — Muskegon    Co.,    .184    mile    macadam 

road  184 

269— Port   Huron  Tp.,  St.   Clair   Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam  road 511 

No.  270.  Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2, COO. 

Xo.  271.  Muskegon  Co.,  1  mile  macadam  road, 
reward  $1,000. 

Xo.  272.  Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $322. 

Nn.  273.  Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .712 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $361. 

No.  274.     Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  5/j  mil 

macadam  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  275.     Manistee     Co.,     1.002     miles     gravel 

road,  reward  $j01. 
No.  276.     Hamlin    Twp.,    Eaton    Co.,     1     mil 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Xo.  277.     Allouez  Twp..   Keweenaw   Co.,  2.002 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,002. 
Xi>.  27s.     Frederic   Twp.,    Crawford    Co.,    l.OOS 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $5C4. 

No.  279.  Bay  Co..  .229  mile  macadam  road, 
reward,  $690. 

No.  280.  Hamlin  Twp.,  Eaton  Co.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  281.  Everett  Twp.,  Newaygo  Co.,  1  milt- 
gravel  road,  reward  $5'  (). 

No.  2S2.  Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road, 
reward,  $690. 

No.  2s::.  Manistee  Co.,  1.024  miles  gravel 
road,  reward,  $512. 

No.  2S4.  Manistee  Co.-,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  285.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

Xo.  286.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 
miles  macadam  road,  reward 
$4,565. 

1  No.  2s7.     Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co..  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  288.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.017  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,017. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED  TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE  HENRY   IY1ERDIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


No.  289.     Saginaw     Co.,    .493     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $493. 

No.  290.     Saginaw     Co.,    .968     mile    macadam 
road,  reward  $968. 

No.  291.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.097    miles    macadam 
road,   reward  $1,097. 

No.  292.     Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road, 
reward   $990.  ' 

No.  293.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.015  miles    macadam 
road,  reward  $1,015. 

No.  294.     Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
Xo.  295.     Saginaw     Co.,    .505     mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $505. 
No.  296.     Saginaw    Co.,    .499    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $499. 
No.  297.     Saginaw     Co.,    .497    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $497. 
No.  298.     Saginaw     Co.,     .556    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $556. 
No.  299.     Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $245. 
Xo.  300.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  301.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon     Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  302.     Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co.,    1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  303.  Elmwood  Township,  Tuscola  Co., 
1.626  miles  gravel  road;  reward  $513. 

No.  304.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  305.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three  and  three-quarters  miles  gravel 
road;  reward  $1,875. 

No.  306.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  307.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three-quarters  mile  gravel  road;  re\vard 
$375. 

No.  308.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $500. 

No.  309.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-quarter  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $125. 

No.  310.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road;  reward  $502. 

No.  311.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  .992 
mile  gravel  road;  reward  $496. 

No.  312.  Wayne  County,  1.37  miles  macad- 
am road;  reward  $1,370. 

X<>.  313 — Erie  township,  Monroe  county, 
fl.553  miles  macadam  road;  reward,  $6,553. 

Xo.  :!14 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

Xo.  315 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

Xo.  316 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1.000. 

XTo.  317 — Kent  county,  1.004  miles  gravel 
road;  reward,  $502. 

Xo.  318 — Wayne  county,  1.511  miles  ma- 
cadam road:  reward,  $1,511. 

No.  319 — Millington  township,  Tuscola 
county,  .984  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $492. 

Xu.  l!2i) — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, ^2-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 
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Xo.  :i^l  —  Manistce  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty. */2-m\\e  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  322 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward.  $1,000. 

Xo.  :;:>:-! — Bay  county.  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward.  $1,000. 

Xo.  324 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward.  $:><>(>. 

Xo.  32.) — Bay  County,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward.  $1.000. 

No.  326 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  327 — Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
•county,  1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  328 — Arbela  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2.004  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $1,002. 

No.  329 — No.  Branch  township,  Lapeer  coun- 
ty, 1.306  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $653. 

No.  330 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel 
road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  331 — Muskegon  county,  .131  mile  ma- 
•cadam  road;  reward,  $131. 

No.  332 — Muskegon  county,  1.033  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,033. 

Xo.  333 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  334 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, y2-mi\e  grave!  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  335 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.718  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $859. 

No.  336 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1.038  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $519. 

No.  337 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.438  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $219. 

No.  338 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.562  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $281. 

No.  339 — Otisco  township,  Ionia  county,  1.06 
•miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $530. 

No.  340 — Wayne  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  341 — Bay  county,  .798  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $798. 

No.  342 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $250. 

No.  343 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  344 — Bay  county,  .804  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $704. 


INGHAM'S    GOOD    ROAD    MOVEMENT. 

Lansing  and  Meridian  townships,  Ingham  coun- 
ty, have  revived  the  project  of  constructing  some 
•good  roads  leading  into  Lansing.  It  is  proposed 
to  construct  a  gravel  road  south  from  the  cor- 
poration line  on  the  state  road  leading  to  Mason 
in  Lansing  township,  and  a  mile  west  from  the 
corporation  limits  south  of  the  river. 

Meridian  township  has  decided  on  adding  a 
mile  of  fine  gravel  road  to  the  macadam  college 
road.  The  new  road  will  not  connect  with  the 
macadam,  however,  as  there  is  a  short  stretch 
inside  East  Lansing  which  it  will  be  up  to  that 
•city  to  improve  and  complete  the  road. 

Delhi  is  also  swinging  into  line,  the  residents 
of  that  township  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value 
and  convenience  of  good  roads,  and  are  consid- 
ering graveling  at  least  a  mile  of  the  state  road 
this  year.  The  state  will  pay  $500  of  the  total 
of  each  mile  constructed. 


WASHINGTON  TAKES  THE  LEAD. 

Convicts  from  the  state  penitentiary  at  Walla 
Walla  will  be  employed  at  quarries  in  producing 
crushed  stone  for  the  construction  of  roads  in 
the  various  counties  in  Washington.  Gov.  Albert 
E.  Mead  has  appointed  a  commission  to  advise 
with  officials  of  counties  and  municipalities  to 
•encourage  the  establishment  of  quarries  through- 
out the  state.  The  commission  is  composed  of 
Judge  H.  Hanford,  of  the  United  States  court  of 
western  Washington ;  Judge  Edward  Whitson,  of 
the  United  States  court  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Washington;  Samuel  Hill;  Joseph  M.  Snow, 
state  highway  commissioner ;  Prof.  Henry  M. 
Landes,  of  the  state  university  and  state  geolo- 
gist ;  John  W.  Arrasmith,  state  grain  inspector ; 


Karl  Bowers,  county  surveyor  of  Benton  county, 
and  Samuel  C.  Lancaster,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  federal  good  roads  department.  The  commis- 
sion will  probably  recommend  to  the  legislature 
at  its  next  session  that  the  state  take  over  such 
plants  as  may  be  established,  repaying  the  cost 
of  the  plant.  The  governor  believes  the  move- 
ment a  meritorious  one  and  he  desires  to  provide 
the  machinery  for  making  it  general  throughout 
the  state. 


VILLAGES  ARE   OBJECTING. 

Kalamazoo  county  villages  are  up  in  arms  over 
the  recent  road  law  which  makes  it  compulsory 
for  the  villages  to  help  pay  for  the  care  of  roads 
in  the  townships  in  which  they  are  located,  but 
prevents  any  of  the  money  raised  for  road  or 
bridge  improvements  from  being  spent  within  the 
village  limits. 

Ever  since  the  good  roads  agitation  was  started 
in  Kalamazoo  county,  much  has  been  asked  about 
the  working  of  the  new  township  law.  Recent 
inquiry  of  the  attorney  general  brings  the  follow- 
ing reply : 

"Our  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Ryerson  vs. 
Laketon.  52  Mich.,  p.  509,  held  that  it  was  'per- 
fectly competent  for  the  legislature  to  provide 
that  all  of  the  taxable  propery  in  the  township 
should  be  assessed  for  the  repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  highways  in  the  township,  although 
those  highways  should  lie  wholly  outside  of  the 
village.' 

''In  regard  to  any  part  of  the  improvement  fund 
being  expended  within  the  limits  of  the  township 
(village)  we  have  held,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
section  10.  of  Act  108  of  1907,  provides  that  the 
improvement  fund  shall  be  expended  by  the  town- 
ship highway  commissioner  under  the  direction 
of  the  township  board,  that  such  fund  cannot  be 
expended  upon  the  highways  and  bridges  within 
the  village,  except  upon  such  bridges  as  the  vil- 
lage act  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
township." 

MENOMINEE  COUNTY  TO  HAVE  ROAD 
ENGINEER. 

With  $20,000  to  be  spent  on  Menominee  county 
roads  this  year,  both  in  the  repair  of  old  high- 
ways and  in  the  building  of  new  ones,  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  has  decided  to  act  with  the 
county  road  commission  in  the  appointment  of  a 
a  road  engineer,  who  will  devote  his  entire  time  to 
laying  out  and  building  the  county  roads  and 
bridges.  A  first-class  civil  engineer  will  be  se- 
cured. Menominee  county  has  one  'of  the  best 
road  systems  in  northern  Michigan.  Many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  the  roads  and 
they  are  in  perfect  condition.  Many  of  the  roads 
have  taken  state  prizes  because  of  their  perfect 
construction,  and  the  officials  are  justly  proud  of 
their  work.  The  road  commission,  together  with 
the  members  of  the  road  and  bridge  commitee, 
will  leave  next  week  for  a  junketing  trip  over  the 
roads  of  the  county.  Automobiles  will  be  used 
for  the  trip,  which  will  take  fully  three  or  four 
days.  On  this  trip  the  officials  will  determine 
just  where  the  money  will  be  spent  and  where  new 
roads  will  be  opened. 


EATON'S   GOOD   ROADS. 

The  several  pieces  of  state  reward  road  that 
have  been  constructed  in  Eaton  county  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eaton  Rapids  during  the  past  two 
years  are  creating  more  interest  than  was  ever 
dreamed  of  when  the  work  of  putting  in  a 
"trial  order"  of  this '  quality  of  highway  was 
started.  Highway  commissioners,  township 
boards  and  committees  from  various  townships 
and  cities  have  come  to  Eaton  Rapids  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  inspect  the  roads  and  all  have 
grme  away  feeling  that  the  new  idea  in  road 
building,  which  was  practically  given  a  try- 
out  there  as  a  "test  case,"  will  grow  in  popu- 
lar favor  in  the  farming  community  and  the 
cities  and  villages  as  vveii,  until  the  principal 
highways  leading  to  every  town  will  be  built 
on  the  new  and  more  modern  plan,  because 
they  arc  almost  as  good  as  a  paved  street 
and  are  in  fine  condition  for  comfortable 
travel  and  hauling  large  loads  the  year  round. 
There  are  already  .several  miles  of  these  roads 


just  outside  of  the  city  limits  at  Eaton  Rapids, 
and  the  experiment  has  proven  so  successful 
and  given  such  universal  satisfaction  among 
the  farmers  and  business  men  that  many  more 
miles  will  be  built,  not  only  there  but  in  ad- 
joining counties. 

STONE  ROADS  COMING  FOR  WAYNE. 

"It  won't  be  so  many  years  before  we  have 
a  stone  road  from  Port  Huron  to  Toledo," 
says  Edward  N.  Hines,  president  of  the  Wayne 
County  Board  of  Road  Commissioners.  "They 
are  working  this  way  from  Port  Huron,  and 
St.  Clair  is  working  both  ways.  Wayne  coun- 
ty is  building  roads  to  meet  them,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city  the  commission  will 
continue  to  work  toward  Monroe.  That  town 
will  be  the  base  of  operations  toward  both 
Detroit  and  Toledo. 

"A  road  of  that  sort  will  run  through  a  rich 
country  and  will  be  a  benefit  to  everybody. 
The  extension  which  we  are  to  build  this  year 
on  Mt.  Elliott  avenue  runs  in  the  direction  of 
a  good  stone  road  in  Macomb  county,  several 
miles  in  length." 

CALHOUN'S  ROAD  MOVEMENT. 

The  good  roads  project  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of  in  Calhoun  county.  Thos.  Mitchell 
has  taken  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  road  in  Battle  Creek  township.  The  work 
will  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Highway  Department  and  consequently  the 
township  will  receive  the  award  offered  in 
such  cases.  The  road  will  be  one  and  three- 
quarters  miles  long.  Two  miles  of  road  will 
be  similarly  constructed  in  Leroy  township. 

NOVEL  PLAN  OF  ROAD  MAKING. 

Highway  Commissioner  Stevens,  of  Riley 
township,  Clinton  county,  has  hit  upon  a  novel 
plan  for  road-making.  He  hitches  two  road 
graders  side  by  side  to  a  24  horsepower  trac- 
tion engine,  thus  scraping  the  road  on  either 
side  at  the  same  time  and  Bounding  it  higher 
in  the  center  for  good  drainage.  A  disk  har- 
row is  also  attached  behind  the  scrapers,  which 
cuts  the  sod  in  the  center  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Stevens  says  he  can  scrape  twelve  to 
fourteen  miles  of  road  in  a  day  at  a  cost  of 
about  $12.  He  also  thinks  that  a  four  or  five- 
ton  roller  to  follow  the  scraper  would  leave 
the  road  in  still  better  shape  and  make  travel- 
ing with  a  single  rig  much  easier.  "Good 
Roads"  Earle  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
method  in  use  in  Riley  is  a  good  one.  The 
only  criticism  heard  is  that  the  graders  do  not 
scrape  wide  enough — that  they  form  a  second 
gutter  on  either  side  of  the  highway,  and  that 
the  road  is  a  trifle  too  steep. 

MASON  COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  county  road  commissioners  of  Mason 
county  have  let  a  number  of  jobs  for  road 
building.  In  Custer  township  a  job  was  let  to 
William  Metcalf  of  cutting  down  the  hill  south 
of  Custer  village  and  across  Pere  Marquette 
river.  The  contract  calls  for  the  moving  of 
8,000  yards  at  a  price  of  24  cents  per  yard. 
During  the  past  winter  the  sides  of  the  cut 
have  shelved  in  making  the  road  almost  im- 
passable. When  completed  there  will  be  ce- 
ment walls  at  the  side  of  the  road  and  the 
beds  will  be  gravelled,  putting  it  in  first-class 
condition. 

A  contract  calling  for  the  construction  of  a 
gravel  road  three  miles  south  of  Scottville,  on 
the  line  between  Eden  and  Riverton  township, 
was  let  to  Charles  Smith.  The  contract  speci- 
fies 2,000  yards  at  75  cents  per  yard. 

A  third  contract  for  a  road  across  Branch 
township  was  let  to  John  Shoup.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  Mr.  Shoup  will 
grub,  grade  and  widen  the  road  from  Weldon 
Creek  to  the  county  line.  When  completed 
the  road  will  provide  a  sand  and  a  clay  high- 
way. 

Besides  these  large  jobs  various  other  small- 
er jobs  were  let;  the  sanding  of  a  clay  road 
in  Sherman  township,  the  cutting  of  a  hill  at 
Mills  school,  three  miles  of  grading  and  ditch- 
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ing  on  the  Custer  and  Freesoil  road,  beginning 
three  miles  north  of  Custer  river.  Also  the 
repairing  the  clay,  grading  and  cleaning  the 
ditches  from  Lincoln  river  to  Mallory's  mill. 
This  latter  job  must  be  completed  by  July  1. 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  Marquette  County  Road  Commission 
has  started  on  its  work  for  this  season.  The 
commission  is  finishing  a  stretch  of  one  and 
one-half  miles  of  road  to  the  City  of  Mar- 
quette along  the  western  limits. 

The  commission  has  now  advanced  work 
well  along  to  the  western  limits  of  Marquette. 
Some  of  the  rough  work  has  been  done  in 
Lover's  lane  and  there  is  only  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  road,  on  which  nothing  has  been 
done,  to  be  completed  before  the  Marquette 
city  line  will  be  reached.  This  work  should 
not  require  more  than  five  or  six  weeks,  if  the 
weather  is  favorable. 

The  commission  has  a  similar  amount  of 
work  to  do  east  of  the  western  limits  of  Ne- 
uvaunee,  where  the  road  was  not  built  in  prev- 
ious seasons  because  some  questions  as  to 
the  route  the  railroads  were  to  follow  had  not 
been  settled,  and  the  commission  could  not  be 
>ure  that  the  route  it  selected  would  be  left 
undisturbed. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  good  part  of  the 
-ca-<in  left,  as  well  as  a  considerable  balance 
in  the  commission's  treasury,  when  the  last  of 
the  work  on  the  road  between  Marquette  and 
Xegaunee  has  been  completed. 

The  commission  has  had  surveys  for  a  road 
to  Republic,  also  to  Michigamme,  made  in  the 
western  end  of  the  county;  also  a  survey  of 
the  region  populated  by  farmers  out  beyond 
Chocolay.  It  is  likely  that  work  will  be 
started  on  one  of  these  projects  the  present 
season. 

ROAD  MAKING  IN  IONIA. 

A.  X.  Bateman,  of  Lansing,  civil  engineer 
from  the  Good  Roads  Department  of  the  state, 
has  surveyed  a  mile  of  road  running  south 
from  the  City  of  Belding,  which  will  be  built 
under  state  supervision,  with  an  appropriation 
«f  $500  from  the  state  good  roads  fund.  Ex- 
County  Drain  Commissioner  John  F.  Kohn 
and  forty-four  other  taxpayers  of  the  town- 
ship petitioned  the  town  board  of  Otisco  for 
an  appropriation  to  be  made  at  recent  elec- 
tion, and  the  township  voted  $3,500  for  high- 
way purposes.  Seven  hundred  dollars  of  this 
amount  will  go  to  the  Kohn  good  road. 

ROAD  WORK  IN  ALGER  COUNTY. 

Carl  Hall  &  Co.,  contractors,  are  pushing  the 
ci instruction  work  on  the  Alger  county  road 
from  the  South  Shore  track  on  towards  Chat- 
ham. There  are  150  men  at  work  on  the  job. 
Hall  Camp  Xo.  1  is  located  about  a  mile  from 
Munising  Junction,  Camp  Xo.  2  is  located  at 
Stillman  and  Camp  Xo.  3  at  the  Au  Train 
river.  Mr.  Hall  does  not  anticipate  any  serious 
difficulty  in  pushing  the  work  forward  to  a 
successful  and  speedy  completion.  He  hopes 
to  complete  his  contract  not  later  than  Sept. 
1  next.  The  work  has  commenced  of  clearing 
the  right-of-way  for  seven  miles  of  new  county 
road,  which  will  be  built  from  Limestone 
cemetery,  on  the  Chatham- Winters  highway, 
west  to  the  Marquette  State  road.  The  Alger 
county  road  commission  will  take  over  the 
road  and  complete  it  after  the  right-of-way  is 
cleared.  The  building  of  this  road  will  be  a 
at  boon  to  residents  of  western  Limestone 
township. 

NATIONAL    GOOD    ROADS    CONGRESS. 

Two  important  good  roads  meetings  on  the 
cards  to  take  place,  the  one  at  Chicago.  June 
\~>.  and  the  .other  at  Denver,  July  6,  are  at- 
tracting considerable  attention.  Michigan  has 
been  asked  to  participate  in  both,  by  sending 
a  large  delegation.  Arthur  C.  Jackson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Xational  Good  Roads  move- 
ment, has  the  matter  in  charge.  He  states 
that  the  governors  of  more  than  thirty  states, 


and  the  mayors'  of  many  cities,  have  promised 
to  attend,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  each  of  the 
big  political  parties  can  be  induced  by  a  repre- 
sentative attendance  of  officials  and  citizen- 
ship, from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  incor- 
porate a  plank  in  the  platforms  calling  for 
substantial  support  to  the  movement. 


GRAND   TRAVERSE   ROADS. 

Good  roads,  bad  roads  and  road  building 
were  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
Grand  Traverse  Grange.  Kach  member  re- 
sponded to  roll  call  with  a  description  of  either 
the  best  or  the  poorest  piece  of  road  that  he 
or  she  has  had  experience  with.  This  roll  call 
brought  out  descriptions  of  stone  roads,  clay- 
roads,  sand  roads,  gravel  roads,  sawdust  roads, 
corduroy  roads,  level  roads,  hilly  roads,  sum- 
mer roads  and  winter  roads.  It  was  quite  gen- 
erally agreed  that  about  as  beautiful  roads 
as  can  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  state  are 
in  Peninsula  township. 

There  was  an  informal  discussion  of  "Good 
Roads"  Earle's  plan  for  having  convicts  in  the 
state  prisons  crush  trap  rock  for  road  building 
purposes.  A  number  favored  the  proposed 
plan.  One  speaker,  a  prominent  Grand  Tra- 
verse farmer,  said  if  there  is  anything  that  we 
do  need  in  this  region,  and  need  badly,  it  is 
better  wagon  roads. 

The  question,  "Why  Are  Xot  State  Reward 
Roads  Being  Built  in  Grand  Traverse  Coun- 
ty?" was  answered  by  several.  The  answers 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  reason  is  because 
the  people  of  this  part  of  the  state  are  not 
sufficiently  wide-awake  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  matter  of  road  improvement.  As  one 
speaker  put  it  the  people  of  this  county  need 
educating  on  highway  building  matters. 

HART  TOWNSHIP   IN   LINE. 

James  K.  Flood  has  been  chosen  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Township  Road  Commission- 
ers of  Hart  township,  Oceana  county.  The 
board  voted  to  grade  the  mile  of  road  running 
south  from  Anthony's  corners  to  Blohm's 
corners  at  once.  The  chairman  and  clerk  were 
instructed  to  ascertain  the  lowest  price  for 
crushed  stone  to  be  applied  to  the  road  run- 
ning north  from  Hart  village  limits  to  the 
town  line — the  Pentwater  road.  When  this 
improvement  is  completed.  $2,000  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  state  reward  system.  The 
township  road  fund  has  a  balance  on  hand  of 
some  $2,400,  and  $5,000  more  will  be  available 
after  taxes  are  collected. 


DICKINSON  COUNTY'S  ROADS. 

Dickinson  county  will  build  a  new  bridge 
across  Sturgeon  river,  to  be  built  as  a  part  of 
the  extension  of  the  Dickinson  county  road 
east  to  Loretto.  The  bridge  will  be  erected 
near  the  dam  of  the  O.  C.  Lumber  Company. 
A  span  of  one  hundred  feet  is  needed  at  that 
point. 

The  Dickinson  Board  of  County  Road  Com- 
missioners, after  favorably  considering  the 
plans  and  profiles  of  an  extension  of  the  high- 
way east,  from  the  end  of  the  so-called  East 
Vulcan  road,  at  XTorway,  concluded  to  con- 
struct .it  as  far  as  Loretto  this  year,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  road  to  Waucedah  to  be 
built  as  time  and  money  available  may  war- 
rant. 


KENT    COUNTY    ROADS. 

Work  on  the  eight  roads  to  be  improved  this 
summer  in  the  good  roads  district  in  Kent 
county,  formed  last  fall  from  Grand  Rapids 
and  the  four  adjoining  townships,  has  begun. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  \vill  be  spent  this 
summer  and  about  eight  miles  of  road  built. 
Gravel  roads,  for  which  the  state  pays  $500, 
will  be  built,  but  the  district  will  not  get  back 
a  reward  for  all  it  builds,  as  much  of  this 
year's  contract  is  in  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids 
or  on  the  boundary  line,  and  the  attorney- 
genera!  has  ruled  that  rewards  cannot  be  paid 
fur  such  roads.  The  city  pays  about  $18,000 
of  the  $20,000  tax.  This  district  was  the  first 


formed  under  the  amended  law  of  last  year  by 
which  districts  smaller  than  county  districts 
were  made  possible. 


BIG  RAPIDS   TO   BENEFIT. 

The  county  road  commissioners  of  Mecosta 
will  begin  the  improvement  of  the  roads  of  that 
county  on  the  main  road  east  out  of  Big  Rapids. 
With  this  plan  worked  out,  the  residents  of  Col- 
fax  township  will  have  a  road  running  a  little 
north  of  the  central  line  and  by  coming  direct 
west  can  strike  Big  Rapids.  Martiny,  Chippewa,. 
Grant  and  Fork  will  be  benefited  by  this  pro- 
posed road.  This  will  save  the  farmers  of  Mar- 
tiny,  Chippewa  and  Fork  a  trip  of  four  miles, 
as  they  will  not  have  to  go  around  by  the  way 
of  Rodney  if  this  road  is  improved. 

BAY    COUNTY   ROAD   ACCEPTED. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  H.  S.  Earle 
has  finally  approved  of  the  Kawkawlin  stone 
road  in  Bay  county  and  the  county  will  re- 
ceive a  $2.000  award.  "We  found  that  the 
faults  in  the  road  had  been  corrected,"  says 
Mr.  Karle,  "therefore  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  accepting  it.  The  stone  roads  are  in 
fine  condition,  considering  the  heavy  rains  this 
spring,  and  are  a  striking  evidence  of  the  bene- 
fit of  good  roads." 

ROAD  NOTES. 

If  the  townships  in  Michigan  would  follow  the 
good  example  set  by  Chester,  Ottawa  county,, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  good  roads  prob- 
lem would  be  solved.  At  the  township  election. 
it  was  voted  to  raise  $6,500  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  highways  in  the  township  this  year.  The 
township  board  has  decided  to  build  seven  miles, 
of  permanent  road  this  year,  which  will  be  built 
in  different  sections  of  the  township,  with  perma- 
•nent  bridges.  The  good  repair  work  to  be  done 
this  season  also  is  a  big  step  forward  toward 
a  system  of  good  roads. 


The  gravel  road  east  of  Millington  village, 
Tuscola  county,  has  been  completed  to  the  rail- 
road. This  makes  one  and  one-half  miles  of  state- 
•reward  road  the  village  of  Millington  has  built 
on  which  it  will  get  no  reward — from  the  state, 
but  hopes  to  reap  a  reward  in  having  the  best 
roads  of  any  village  in  that  part  of  the  state  for 
farmers  to  haul  their  produce  over. 


Calumet  township,  Houghton  county,  will  ex- 
pend some  $20,000  on  its  roads  this  year.  It  is 
probable  that  considerable  macadamizing  will  be 
done  during  the  summer.  The  rock  can  be  ob- 
tained for  next  to  nothing  and  the  roads  of 
Calumet  township  can  very  cheaply  be  made  the 
best  township  roads  in  the-  state. 


Portage  township,  Houghton  county,  farmers 
are  again  howling  for  good  roads.  Last  year 
it  was  the  Otter  Lake  road  that  Portage  town- 
ship officials  had  to  contend  with.  Xow  that 
this  has  been  favorably  disposed  of,  by  the  re- 
ceiving of  county  aid,  there  are  other  districts 
that  will  have  to  be  attended  to.  It  is  not  im- 
probable the  board  will'  see  its  way  clear  to  take 
care  of  the  present-  needs  of  the  farmers  and 
settlers  and  that  before  next  fall  several  roads 
will  have  been  built. 

Iron  Township,  Gbgebic  county,  has  bought 
a  crusher.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  officials  to 
cover  all  the  main  roads  of  the  township  with 
crushed  trap  rock. 


Charles  E.  Haynes,  of  Cadillac,  one  of  the 
county  road  commissioners  of  Wexford  county, 
says  that  the  board  will  do  nothing  this  year 
toward  building  good 'roads.  All  of  the  prelimi- 
nary work  incidental  to  the  building  of  good 
roads  will  be  done  this  year,  and  the  commissioner 
will  be  ready  to  start  work  in  earnest  early  next 
spring. 


Iron    county    taxpayers    will    vote    on   June    10- 
on  a  proposition  to  bond  for  $100,000  for  good 
roads.     James  Long  has  been  reappointed  county 
road  commissioner  for --a  term  of  three  years. 
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A  Michigan  White  Pine  Forest  in  Winter. 
(Courtesy  Forestry  and  Irrigation.) 
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PASSING  OF  BIG 

MUSKEGON 


INDUSTRY 


When  the  Thayer  mills  at  Muskegon  shut  down 
this  week  it  marked  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
biggest  concerns  that  ever  cut  lumber  from  rough 
logs  on  the  shores  of  Muskegon  lake  and  also 
the  biggest  dividend  paying  institution  that  was 
ever  operated  in  Muskegon. 

The  Thayer  Lumber  Company  has  been  oper- 
ating in  Muskegon  continuously  since  1878,  with 
the  exception  of  seven  weeks  during  the  big 
strike  of  1882,  and  previous  to  that  mill  No.  1, 
known  as  the  "little  mill,"  the  mill  farthest  west 
of  the  two,  had  been  operated  since  1860,  and 
mill  No.  2,  called  the  "big  mill,"  had  cut  lumber 
since  its  completion  in  June,  1865. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  operations  at 
the  two  mills  of  the  Thayer  Company  leaves  no 
question  that  all  other  Muskegon  mills  are  left 
far  in  the  rear  as  regards  the  extent  of  lumber 
production  is  concerned.  The  Thayer  mills  have 
outlasted  all  the  big  mills,  and  neither  of  the 
two  mills  that  will  cut  lumber  this  summer, 
Gow  &  Campbell's  and  Frank  Alberts  &  Sons,' 
can  hold  a  candle  to  the  Thayer  mills  in  point 
of  production. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  amount  of 
lumber  cut  at  the  two  mills  since  they  were  built 
at  two  billion  feet.  Since  the  Thayer  Lumber 
Company  took  over  the  mills  the  production  has 
been  over  1,300,000,000  feet.  This  represents 
the  cutting  over  of  an  area  bigger  than  four 
townships. 

The  fact  that  the  Thayer  company  maintained 
two  large  lumber  yards  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  Muskegon,  causing  the  employment  of  a  large 
force  of  men  the  year  round  that  was  required 
just  to  run  the  mills.  This  was  the  idea  of  the 
late  Thomas  Munroe.  No  other  mill  kept  its 
lumber  in  yards,  but  piled  it  on  the  docks  for 
immediate  shipment  by  water  or  rail. 

But  this  company  held  the  lumber  for  favor- 
able prices.  The  pine  for  water  shipment  was 
piled  in  the  yard  near  the  mill  and  the  hemlock 
and  better  grades  of  pine  for  shipment  by  rail 
were  kept  in  the  east  yard. 

Both  mills  Nos.  1  and  2  were  built  by  the 
late  Lyman  G.  Mason,  who  located  in  Muskegon 
in  1855.  He  sold  mill  No.  1  in  1864  to  Bigelow 
Bros.,  and  in  August  of  that  year  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Charles  S.  Davis  and  commenced 
the  erection  of  mill  No.  2,  which  was  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1865.  Mason  &  Davis  operated 
this  mill  until  1878,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Thayer  Lumber  Company,  which  at  the  same 
time  purchased  the  Bigelow  Bros.'  mill. 

Many  of  the  prominent  citizens  who  figured 
in  the  early  and  later  history  of  Muskegon  have 
been  connected  with  the  Thayer  Lumber  Com- 
pany. William  Brinen,  who  located  in  Muskegon 
in  the  spring  of  1865,  when  the  mill  was  being 
completed,  has  been  with  the  company  continu- 
ously since  its  organization,  as  manager.  He 
first  worked  for  Mr.  Mason  on  the  booms,  and 
has  been  employed  in  almost  every  capacity 
around  tl\e  mills. 

"The  'big  mill'  is  the  best  built  mill  in  the 
country,"  says  Mr.  Brinen.  "No  other  mill  on 
the  lake  had  a  stone  foundation  sunk  in  the 
lake.  A  big  raft  of  12-inch  beams  was  built 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  behind  the  present 
office  of  the  company,  water  extending  then  up 
very  close  to  Western  avenue.  The  raft  was 
floated  to  the  site  chosen  for  the  mill  and  the 
stone  foundations  built  on  it,  the  raft  sinking  as 
the  foundation  grew.  This  was  the  most  solid 
foundation  ever  put  under  a  mill  in  Muskegon. 

"During  the  first  year  the  'big  mill"  was  oper- 
ated, the  average  daily  cut  was  80,000  feet  with 
a  circular  saw,  a  gang,  a  slabber  and  a  siding 
mill.  The  siding  mill  was  taken  out  the  next 
year  and  another  gang  put  in,  increasing  the 
daily  cut  to  about  150,000  feet. 

"In  the  old  days  we  ran  the  mills  about  180 
days  a  year,  generally  running  day  and  night. 
During  the  last  eleven  years  the  working  year 
has  been  about  290  days,  the  cut  being  about 


the  same  as  for  the  shorter  period  of  time  when 
the  mills  were  operated  day  and  night." 

The  late  Thomas  Munroe,  for  many  years 
superintendent  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Thayer  company,  came  to  Muskegon  from  Rush- 
ville,  111.,  in  1870  to  take  the  position  of  book- 
keeper with  L.  G.  Mason  Co.  Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Thayer  Lumber  Company  in 
1878  he  was  made  general  superintendent  of  the 
mills  and  later  succeeded  Hugh  Park  in  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  On  the  death 
of  Thomas  Munroe,  October  17,  1906,  his  brother, 
William  Munroe,  succeeded  to  the  offices  held  by 
him  in  the  company,  and  has  since  filled  them 
capably. 

Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Boston,  was  president 
of  the  company  at  its  organization ;  but  he  died 
several  years  ago,  and  his  grandson,  Eugene 
V.  R.  Thayer,  Jr.,  is  now  president. 

BELIEVES  IN  GOOD  ROADS. 

A  regular  program  regarding  road  improve- 
ment is  being  carried  out  by  Empire  township, 
Leelanau  county.  In  1906  the  highway  leading 
out  of  the  village  toward  Glen  lake  was  im- 
proved. The  hills  were  graded  down  and  the 
roadbed  turnpiked  and  graveled.  Now  this 
road  is  in  such  a  condition  as  to  make  travel 
over  it  a  pleasure.  Last  year  the  road  leading 
out  of  Empire  village  in  an  easterly  direction 
was  given  attention.  Some  grading  was  done 
and  about  two  miles  of  roadway  was  graveled. 
At  one  point  a  new  road  was  laid  out  for 
nearly  a  mile  in  an  attempt  to  dodge  a  range 
of  hills.  The  highway  work  for  this  year  is  to 
be  on  the  road  leading  into  the  farming  land 
to  the  south  of  the  village.  It  is  hoped  to 
improve  this  road  to  the  county  line. 

The  reason  for  this  plan  of  improvement  is 
plain.  The  people  of  Empire  village  are  anx- 
ious that  it  shall  be  made  easy  for  the  farmers 
of  the  surrounding  territory  to  haul  their  pro- 
duce to  the  village  for  marketing  and  that  it 
shall  also  be  easy  for  these  said  farmers  to  get 
to  the  village  to  buy  their  supplies.  There 
are  at  least  a  dozen  towns  in  the  Grand  Tra- 
verse region  that  could,  if  they  so  desired,  fol- 
low the  example  of  Empire  with  a  profit  to 
themselves. 


ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 

A  company  to  be  known  as  the  .Country 
Roads  Construction  Company  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Port  Huron.  The  capitalization  of  the 
company  will  be  $25,000.  This  action  was 
taken  because  of  the  fact  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  Port  Huron  Engine 
&  Thresher  Company  it  was  decided  that  that 
institution  would  not  build  any  more  macadam 
roads,  it  being  outside  the  regular  purpose  of 
the  company.  The  new  company  is  prepared 
to  bid  on  the  construction  of  macadam,  gravel 
or  roads  to  be  laid  with  any  other  material  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  D.  C.  Kinch  is  presi- 
dent and  F.  B.  Whipple  secretary. 

BARRY  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Castleton  township,  Barry  county,  has  fixed  an 
assessment  of  $1.50  on  the  thousand  on  the  valu- 
ation of  the  township  at  large  for  permanent  road 
improvements,  and  $1  per  thousand  on  the  valu- 
ation outside  of  the  village  of  Nashville  for  a 
repair  fund.  This  will  give  a  little  over  $2,500 
for  road  work  the  coming  year.  The  commis- 
sioner was  instructed  to  buy  a  road  drag  and 
a  new  plow  to  use  on  the  roads. 

MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

The  Springwclls,  Wayne  county,  township  board 
has  ordered  an  election  for  the  first  part  of  June, 
when  the  electors  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
a  proposition  to  issue  $25,000  of  bonds  for  the 
improvement  of  the  highways  of  the  township. 
Part  of  the  money  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  county  road  commission  in  improving 
Michigan  avenue  from  the  present  terminus  of 
the  paving  to  the  Pere  Marquette  crossing. 

A  petition  is  in  circulation,  among  Ithaca  merch- 
ants asking  for  the  construction  of  a  graveled 
road  west  from  Ithaca.  Beginning  at  the  west 


line  of  Ithaca  township,  it  is  proposed  to  build 
a  graveled  road  one  and  three  fourth  miles  west 
and  under  the  direction  of  th»;  state  road  depart- 
ment so  as  to  entitle  to  state  aid  of  $500.  Lib- 
eral subscriptions  are  being  made  for  this  purpose 
by  citizens  of  Ithaca,  whirh  will  be  added  to  the 
sum  appropriated  by  Newark. 


W.  H.  Johnston  has  been  re-elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  road  commissioners  of  Marquette 
county. 

The  Alger  county  road  commissioner  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  building  of  an  over- 
head crossing  bridge  above  the  South  Shore  rail- 
road east  of  Munifing  Junction,  and  a  bridge  over 
the  Slapnick  river. 

Supervisor  Hamar,  of  Chassell  township,  is  the 
good  roads  advocate  of  the  board  of  supei  visors 
of  Houghton  county.  He  believes  in  the  county 
road  system  and  will  some  of  these  days  make 
an  effort  to  get  it  through.  He  says  there  are 
roads  in  his  and  adjoining  townships  which  will 
never  be  properly  repaired  unless  the  county  does 
the  work,  as  the  townships  cannot  afford  to 
do  it. 


BEAVERS   STOP   DRIVE. 

the  Fence  river  has  been  held  up.  Until  Mitchell 
Dykes,  of  Iron  Mountain,  who  has  charge  of  the 
drive,  effects  a  compromise  with  the  beavers  or 
resorts  to  dynamite,  the  logs  will  not  go  down 
stream.  The  beavers  built  a  perfect  dam  across 
the  stream  about  fifteen  miles  from  Floodwood 
and  it  is  a  dam  which  holds  the  water,  too,  and 
will  not  be  swept  away  by  the  unusual  pressure 
of  the  spring  freshets,  for  it  is  built  solidly. 

It  is  constructed  of  sticks,  stones  and  mud  laid 
so  well  that  it  has  made  an  impregnable  wall. 
The  drive  of  the  company  has  been  halted  there 
and  Mr.  Dykes  will  use  dynamite  to  clear  the 
way.  The  dam  was  built  last  fall  by  the  indus- 
trious beavers.  It  is  the  first  time  as  far  as 
known  that  a  drive  in  that  part  of  the  country  has 
been  stopped  by  the  beavers. 


LOGGING  SEASON  SATISFACTORY. 

When  the  weather  conditions  are  considered 
the  past  winter  was  a  very  satisfactory  one  in 
the  lumbering  industry  in  the  upper  peninsula, 
writes  a  correspondent.  The  loggers  were  not 
able  to  get  at  their  work  until  about  the  middle 
of  January  and  they  suffered  losses  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  because  of  the  mildness 
of  the  weather.  One  point  in  their  favor,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  men  were  plentiful.  The 
pressure  of  the  labor  market  was  greatly  re- 
lieved and  employes  adapted  to  work  in  the 
lumber  woods  were  much  easier  to  obtain  than 
in  other  winters.  When  once  the  weather  became 
settled  the  operators  pushed  their  operations  and 
regained  much  of  the  ground  which  was  lost  by 
the  poor  beginning. 

J.  S.  Morrison,  a  well-known  Laurium  logger, 
operated  no  less  than  eleven  camps  the  past 
winter.  Some  of  these  were  .  in  Keweenaw 
county.  The  cut  was  confined  very  largely  to 
square  timber  for  use  at  the  mines.  George 
Jacka  of  Red  Jacket  operated  three  camps.  His 
cut  also  consisted  chiefly  of  mining  timber.  The 
firm  of  Eddy  &  Belheumer  harvested  5,000,000 
feet  of  timber.  The  logs  will  be  sawed  at  Lake 
Linden.  B.  Quello  of  Calumet  operated  two 
camps  in  Keweenaw  county.  The  product  was 
almost  entirely  mining  timber. 

The  cut  of  the  Sparrow  Kroll  Lumber  Com- 
pany, the  largest  concern  operating  in  Hough- 
ton  county,  amounted  to  15,000,000  feet.  The 
logs  will  be  manufactured  into  lumber  at  the  mills 
at  Kenton.  The  Diamond  Lumber  Company  op- 
erated a  camp  in  Ontonagon  county  and  got  out 
about  5,000,000  feet  of  timber.  This  is  being 
shipped  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where  the  mills  are 
located.  The  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  from  Ontonagon  west  will  tap 
one  of  the  richest  districts  of  standing  timber 
which  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  Much  of  the  timber  is  owned  by  John 
M.  Longyear  of  Marquette  and  the  Aver  estate. 
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A  LOOK  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 

"Reforestation"  as  generally  used,  shows  a 
considerable  ignorance  as  to  the  state  of 
things,  and  as  to  the  proper  policy  and  proper 
method  in  the  treatment  of  Oiir  timber  re- 
sources, if  by  reforestation  is  meant  artificial 
replanting. 

Reforesting  pre-supposes  de-foresting  and 
implies  that  a  forester's  work  begins  when  the 
country  is  deforested.  But  truly,  forestry  be- 
gins, or  should  begin  when  the  first  tree  is 
cut,  so  as  to  make  the  laborious  and  expensive 
method  of  artificial  reforesting  unnecessary. 

When,  I  say,  that  in  the  12,000,000  acres  of 
German  forests,  which  are  managed  for  con- 
tinuity of  wood  supplies,  the  expenditure  for 
planting  is  less  than  18  cents  per  acre  per 
year,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
pense, and  that  in  Prussia  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  cubic  foot  of  wood,  namely,  two 
cents,  only  one-third  of  a  cent  goes  to  plant- 
ing, one  will  realize  that  in  a  well  managed 
forest  property  the  planting  cost  is  a  relatively 
small  item. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  large  areas  in  Michi- 
gan where  deforestation  has  progressed  to  an 
undesirable,  if  not  dangerous  degree,  and 
where  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  practicable 
and  profitable  to  begin  the  work  of  artificial 
reforestation  of  these  denuded  areas.  Why — 
during  the  recent  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal 
regions  of  the  eastern  states,  this  section  actu- 
ally suffered  from  a  fuel  famine,  because  the 
farmers'  wood-lots  were  too  scanty  to  supply 
domestic  needs. 

Y'OU  should,  however,  understand  that  such 
planting  of  farmers'  wood  lots  has  no  more 
meaning  for  the  general  lumber  supply  than 
the  apples  in  your  back  garden  have  in  the 
fruit  supply  of  the  country.  It  can,  for  prac- 
tical and  technical  reasons,  accomplish  only 
three  things,  namely,  to  furnish  local  domestic 
supplies,  to  improve  conditions  of  the  farm, 
and  to  make  waste  lands  useful  producers. 
The  policy  inaugurated  a  year  or  so  ago  by  the 
Ontario  Government  of  encouraging  and  as- 
sisting farmers  in  re-establishing  wood  lots,  is 
a  wise  one,  and  only  needs  to  be  extended  an- 
nually in  order  to  hasten  the  day  when  its 
profitableness  to  the  individuals  and  to  the 
province  in  general  will  be  demonstrated  be- 
yond peradventure. 

Technically,  there  are  no  mysteries  as  to 
how  reforestation  may  be  accomplished.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  species 
the  woods  and  some  knowledge  of 


what  experience  has  been  gathered  during  the 
last  hundred  years  or  more  by  European  for- 
esters, suffices  to  permit  a  judicious  man  to 
direct  nature  in  doing  his  will. 

The  difficulty  in  reforestation  does  not  lie 
in  the  technical  but  in  the  economic  direction. 
The  question  is  not,  "Can  the  pine  be  repro- 
duced, and  how?"  but  "Can  I  afford  to  do  the 
things  which  are  necessary  to  reproduce  it  ?" 
As  far  as  private  forest  owners  are  concerned, 
it  is  purely  and  absolutely  a  financial  question, 
as  to  whether  it  pays  better  to  practice  de- 
structive lumbering  or  pursue  conservative 
lumbering,  which  really  is  primary  forestry. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  profit,  as  in  every  other  business. 
The  same  factors  which  enter  into  profit  cal- 
culations in  other  businesses  enter  here.  There 
is  only  one  factor  that  is  essentially  different 
and  characteristic  in  the  forestry  business,  the 
time  element.  In  this  it  differs  from  every 
other  business  but  life  insurance.  The  manu- 
facturer deals  with  months,  or  possibly  a  year, 
between  the  receipt  of  the  order  and  the  de- 
livery of  the  goods.  The  farmer  reaps  annu- 
ally, and  the  fruit  grower  within  ten  years 
from  the  starting  of  his  orchard.  But  to  grow 
a  log  of  useful  size  takes  from  sixty  to  one- 
hundred  years.  Most  of  the  trees  which  the 
lumbermen  cut  today  are  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  the  seeding  time,  and, 
while  the  forester  can  to  some  extent  hasten 
the  processes  of  nature,  he  will  only  rarely 
bring  acres  of  forest  growth  to  suitable  size 
for  lumber  in  less  than  one  generation. 

The  forester  must  see  into  the  future.  He 
must  feel  sure  that  his  crop  will  be  in  demand 
when  it  matures,  that  it  will  meet  the  changed 
requirements  of  a  different  civilization,  that  it 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  other  materials 
which  can  be  used  as  substitutes,  and  finally 
that  it  will  pay  for  its  production. 

Nobody  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the 
world  as  regards  wood  consumption,  and  who 
has  realized  the  reason  for  the  extensive  use 
of  this  most  useful  material,  will  doubt  that, 
as  long  as  civilization  lasts,  wood  in  some 
form  will  be  a  desirable  and  much  sought  ma- 
terial that  can  not  be  displaced  entirely  by  any 
substitutes,  although  the  character  and  form 
and  amount  of  its  use  may  greatly  vary. 

No  more  interesting  experience  on  this  score 
could  be  cited  than  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
beech  forests  and  tan  bark  forests  of  Germany. 
The  latter  have  become  unprofitable  by  the 
introduction  of  quebracho  tan.  The  former, 
a  result  of  the  fuel  famine  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  became  a  drug  in  the  market,  when  coal 
was  developed,  then  became  valuable  for  rail- 
road ties  (impregnated),  these  being  displaced 
by  metal  ties,  and  now  only  by  compromise  be- 
tween the  railroad  and  forestry  department 
do  these  beech  forests  find  a  market. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  time  element  in  for- 
estry is  a  speculative  element  which  may  all 
but  ruin  an  otherwise  legitimate  business.  The 
time  element,  naturally  renders  the  financial 
calculations  somewhat  hazardous.  What  prices 
will  rule  when  the  crop  comes  to  the  market? 
What  interest  rate  shall  we  figure  on  the  long 
time  investment?  These  are  all  questions  of 
speculative  sharacter.  Forestry  really'is  deal- 
ing in  futures. 

We  may  have  no  doubt  that  \9ood  prices  will 
increase,  as  they  have  increased  in  the  past, 
indeed,  for  a  time  at  least,  at  a  greater  rate 
than  in  the  past,  for  within  the  last  decade  not 
only  has  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wood 
among  civilized  nations  increased  at  a  rate  of 
about  3  to  5  per  cent  compound  per  annum, 
but  all  the  exporting  nations  have  awakened 
to  the  realization  that  their  forest  resources 
are  not  inexhaustible,  but  are.  indeed,  measur- 
ably near  the  limit  of  exhaustion,  and  have  be- 
gun to  appreciate  their  value,  and  placed  bars 
on  their  exportation  or  otherwise  limited  the 
cut. 

Wood  prices  in  Prussia  doubled  between 
iv;o  and  1865,  and  rose  50  per  cent  in  the  next 
:!0  years.  In  the  15  years  from  1890  to  1905, 
the  rate  of  increase  has  been  about  2J/2  per 


cent,  namely,   from  4.4   to  6.8  cents  per  cubic 
foot. 

In  Canada  from  1850  to  1904,  the  average 
annual  rise  in  price  has  been  not  less  than  5 
per  cent.  You  know  how  much  more  rapidly 
it  has  risen  in  price  since.  In  the  United 
States  the  rise  has  been  for  some  time  at  2J/2 
to  :i  per  cent  per  annum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  wood  prices  will  rise 
and  that  quickly,  but  where  is  the  limit,  the 
definite  figure  which  we  may  use  in  a  calcula- 
tion made  to  justify  a  present  expenditure? 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  two  great  facts: 

First.  That  reforestation  and  the  future 
supply  of  timber  for  the  United  States  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  state  or 
nation. 

Second.  That  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
profitable  venture,  but  that  a  large  capital  is 
needed  to  carry  on  such  work. 

HOWARD  B.  MORSE. 

Forester. 


950,000  TREES   FROM   GERMANY. 

Many  men  will  get  employment  by  the  re- 
foresting of  the  Adirondack  preserve.. 

New  York  State  has  purchased  from  Ger- 
many 950,000  seeding  trees.  They  include 
450,000  two  and  500,000  three  years  old.  The 
two-year-old  seedling  trees  have  been  put  in 
a  new  nursery  to  remain  one  year,  when  they 
will  be  planted.  The  500.000  three-year-olds, 
with  600,000  that  New  York  State  already  had 
in  its  nurseries,  have  been  planted  in  the  for- 
ests, making  a  total  this  year  of  1,100,000  seed- 
ling trees  planted,  twice  as  many  as  have  been 
planted  before  in  New  York  State  in  any  one 
year.  The  two-year-old  seedlings  cost  75 
cents  a  thousand  and  the  three-year-olds  $2.65 
a  thousand. 

HIS  IDEA  OF  FORESTRY. 

"I've  a  good  notion,"  said  Plodding  Pete,  "to 
join  dis  forestry  association." 

"What  fur?"  " 

"I  want  de  trees  preserved  in  all  deir  vener- 
able beauty.  I  want  to  see  de  monarchs  of  de 
wilderness  left  undisturbed  in  deir  peaceful 
majesty.  It's  time  dis  practice  of  handin'  a 
man  an  axe  an'  tellin'  him  to  chop  wood  was 
stopped." — Washington  Star. 

NEW    MILL   READY. 

The  busy  hum  of  saws,  and  other  wood  work- 
ing machinery  is  soon  to  be  heard  at  the  new  mill 
of  Richard  Jones  on  the  old  site  of  the  Mackinaw 
Lumber  Company's  mill  and  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  business  activities  of  St.  Ignace. 
Not  for  many  years  has  an  establishment  of  such 
proportions,  with  so  large  capacity  for  manufac- 
tured output  and  furnishing  so  much  in  the  way 
of  employment  been  a  feature  of  that  village. 

A  big  stock  of  logs  are  now  on  the  bank  and 
in  the  water  and  a  large  amount  will  be  brought 
in  in  rafts. 

TO   MAKE  WOOD  PULP. 

The  Tanners'  Supply  Company  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids is  contemplating  the  investment  of  $250,000  in 
a  plant  to  convert  its  refuse  wood  into  wood  pulp 
for  paper  factories.  The  material  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed is  that  former  waste  from  the  wood  used 
in  producing  tanning  extract.  The  company  fig- 
ures a  saving  of  $60,000  annually  from  this  by- 
product. 

The  movement  to  establish  this  wood  pulp 
plant  is  the  result  of  Manager  C.  F.  Young's  trip 
through  the  south.  There  is  already  one  such 
plant  in  North  Carolina  and  this  will  be  market- 
ing the  wood  pulp  in  July.  The  plant  of  the 
Tanners'  Supply  Company  will  have  a  capacity  of 
forty  tons  daily,  and  while  there  will  be  an  effort 
made  to  market  its  output  in  six  months,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  year  before  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, as  much  detail  work  remains  to  be 
done. 


The  Kneeland-Bigelow  mill,  at  Bay  City,  has 
begun  sawing,  running  day  and  night  shifts.  The 
Kneeland,  Buell  Bigelow  mill  has  also  started 
on  a  10-hour  a  day  run. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


WHEN  BOATS  WERE 

SUPREME  AT  BAY  CITY 


The  opening  this  season  by  the  D.  &  C. 
Navigation  Company  of  a  steamboat  line  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Bay  City  brings  back  to 
the  memory  of  the  old  settlers  the  days  of 
thirty-five  and  forty  years  ago  when  the  vast 
traffic  of  this  region  was  handled  by  steamers 
and  sajling  vessels,  says  E.  D.  Cowles,  the  vet- 
eran editor  of  the  Bay  City  Tribune. 

The  first  vessel  built  on  the  Saginaw  river 
was  the  Buena  Vista,  a  small  steamer  in  1849. 
Her  first  trip  to  Bay  City  was  an  event  of  such 
importance  that  years  after  it  was  a  frequent 
topic  among  the  pioneers. 

In  the  early  fifties  a  regular  line  of  steamers 
made  trips  between  Detroit  and  Bay  City.  The 
old  sidewheelers  Susan  Ward,  the  Dove,  For- 
est Queen  and  Huron  were  frequent  visitors  to 
these  waters  fifty  years  ago.  These  were  all 
steamers  and  carried  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise exclusively.  The  only  other  way  in  which 
to  reach  lower  lake  places  was  by  a  rude  forest 
road  through  the  wilderness  to  Detroit. 

There  are  people  now  living  in  the  Saginaw 
valley  who  came  here  from  Detroit  on  the 
Susan  Ward  in  1852  and  1853. 

Later  the  George  L.  Clinton,  City  of  San- 
dusky,  Magnet  and  other  steamers  were  put 
on  the  line,  and  still  later  the  shore  line  of 
steamers  were  put  on  between  Bay  City  and 
Alpena  and  this  route  was  in  operation  many 
years.  The  Huron,  Dove,  Metropolis,  Geo.  L. 
Dunlap,  John  Sherman,  Lake  Breeze,  Arundel 
and  other  well-known  craft  made  regular  trips. 

The  freighting  of  lumber,  lath,  salt  and  shin- 
gles early  called  for  many  vessels.  The  lum- 
ber trade  was  largely  handled  by  sail  vessels 
and  bargef,  while  salt,  shingles  and  lath  were 
carried  by  steamers.  Before  1870  there  were  a 
number  of  propeller  lines  running  between 
Bay  City  and  Cleveland  and  intermediate 
ports.  Among  the  well-known  craft  remem- 
bered were  the  J.  L.  Hurd,  Phil  Sheridan,  An- 
nie L.  Craig,  Benton,  Bertschy  and  others. 
The  Benton  still  floats  the  great  lakes,  but 
most  of  the  others  have  laid  their  bones  in 
the  graveyard  of  the  past. 

Many  boats  were  built  on  the  river  for 
freighting  purposes.  In  1865  no  less,  than 
seventy  steamers  were  running  on  Saginaw 
river  and  to  outside  ports,  and  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation  of  1868  no  less  than  2,961 
vessels  of  all  kinds  entered  the  Saginaw  river. 

The  same  year  in  addition  to  regular  steam- 
ers and  sail  vessels  sixty-six  barges  were  en- 
gaged in  freighting  lumber  products  from  this 
river  to  lower  lake  ports.  These  craft  carried 
from  400,000,000  to  over  800,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  out  of  the  river  every  eight  months  of 
navigation  for  years. 

Before  the  railroads  stepped  in  to  capture 
the  traffic  regular  lines  of  river  steamers 
plied  between  Bay  City  and  up-river  ports,  and 
the  names  of  the  Mason,  Daniel  Ball,  Cora  B., 
Reindeer,  Reynolds  and  W.  R.  Burt  are  still 
recalled. 

From  1867  to  1891  there  were  freighted  out 
of  Sandusky  river  by  boat  something  over 
fourteen  billion  feet  of  lumber  besides  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  shingles  and  lath  and  hun- 
<liv<ls  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  salt.  Then 
there  were  staves,  heading,  square  timber  and 
other  forest  products  representing  figures  that 
almost  pass  belief. 

And  now  the  mills  that  lined  the  banks  of 
the  river  we  nearly  all  gone.  The  hum  of  the 
saw  is  co^phed  to  a  few  mills  in  Bay  City,  and 
there  is  only  one  left  in  Saginaw.  The  mills 
that  were  capable  of  turning  out  a  billion  feet 
of  manufactured  pine  lumber  in  a  single  sea- 
son of  eight  months  have  nearly  all  shrouded 
their  fires  forever. 

The  railroads  have  revolutionized  the  com 
merce  of  the  valley  and  wrested  from  the  fleets 
of  white-winged  sails  and  the  swift  steamers  a 
vast  commerce. 


A  PERFECT  CIRCULAR  SAW. 

Charles  H.  Douglas,  of  Quincy,  has  finally 
perfected  a  circular  saw  on  which  he  has  been 
working  for  the  past  15  years.  He  has  also 
evolved  the  machinery  with  which  to  make 
the  saw.  He  believes  his  new  saw  will  be 
adopted  by  every  saw  mill  in  the  country  as 
soon  as  its  merits  become  fully  known.  He 
will  try  and  organize  a  company  in  Quincy  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  putting  the 
saw  on  the  market,  but  if  the  people  of  that 
city  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  proposition, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  cities  in  the  state 
that  the  Investor  knows  of  that  are  looking 
for  new  industries,  and  need  only  to  be  shown 
that  the  proposition  is  all  right  and  the 
finances  will  be  forthcoming.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Mr.  Douglas  ought  not  to  have 
much  trouble  in  floating  a  company  and  getting 
his  saw  on  the  market  promptly. 

Briefly,  in  the  Douglas  saw  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  teeth  and  their  action  upon 
logs  are  radically  different  from  ordinary  saws, 
making  less  noise  in  operation  and  requiring 
a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  power  to  do 
the  work  of  the  old  saws.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Douglas  saw  is  that  it  produces 
a  surface  as  smooth  and  level  as  if  it  had  been 
planed.  The  saw  will  cut  across  or  with  the 
grain  of  timber  with  equal  ease  and  perfection. 
The  ordinary  saw  does  its  work  by  tearing  the 
material  which  it  saws. 

The  teeth  of  the  Douglas  saw  are  formed 
with  circular  throats,  and  from  the  cutting 
point  to  the  rear  of  each  tooth  there  is  a 
clearance  on  the  back  of  less  than  five  degrees 
from  the  line  of  circumference  of  the  saw. 
On  one  side  of  the  back  of  each  tooth  there  is 
a  rib,  which  widens  the  chisel  cut  sufficiently 
to  make  the  walls  of  the  kerf  clear  the  body 
of  the  blade.  This  takes  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  set  of  other  saws  and  leaves  the 
lumber  smooth.  By  the  use  of  a  simple  sharp- 
ener, invented  for  the  purpose,  these  saws  can 
be  kept  in  order  for  one-fourth  the  expense  of 
sharpening  the  saws  in  general  use. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Douglas  was  connected 
with  a  large  firm  in  the  manufacture  of  wood- 
working machinery  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  saw  was  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all  machines  or  implements  in  wood-work- 
ing, and  yet  by  far  the  least  scientific  or 
perfect.  He  determined  to  attempt  an  im- 
provement upon  it.  Mr.  Douglas  says:  "If  I 
had  known  how  much  study,  expense  and  time 
it  would  require  to  make  a  scientific  saw,  I 
think  I  should  have  hesitated  in  my  resolve." 

PIONEER    MILL    BURNED. 

The  old  Flood  saw  mill  on  the  West  Side  at 
Bay  City,  which  burned  the  other  day,  was  the 
oldest  landmark  of  the  lumbering  industry  on  the 
Saginaw  river.  It  was  built  in  1862  for  the  late 
John  Drake  and  was  calculated  for  a  capacity  of 
4,000,000  feet  in  a  single  season,  being  equipped 
with  a  single  circular  and  mulay  saw.  It  was  a 
crack  mill  for  those  days.  In  1863  it  manufac- 
tured 500,000  feet  of  lumber  and  from  1,500,000 
fo  3,800,000  feet  every  season  thereafter  until 
1868,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Elisha  C. 
Litchfield.  In  1881  its  capacity  was  increased  by 
a  practical  rebuild  to  15,000.000  feet  and  a  few 
years  later  it  was  purchased  by  Hon.  John  Welch, 
at  one  time  mayor  of  Saginaw,  who  removed  to 
Bay  City  after  acquiring  the  property.  He  oper- 
ated it  until  his  death  a  few  years  later,  since 
which  it  has  been  known  as  the  Flood  mill  and 
operated  by  John  J.  Flood.  The  mill  has  been 
idle  since  the  spring  of  1907. 

SOLVES  A  DIFFICULTY. 

J.  W.  Wells  Lumber  Co.,  of  Menominee  and 
elsewhere,  has  apparently  solved  the  problem 
of  the  hardwood  log  yard.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  two  tall  A-frames  or  towers,  one 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  mill  and  the  other 
many  hundred  feet  away,  at  the  end  of  the 
log  yard.  Between  them  is  stretched  an  over- 
head cable  on  which  runs  a  carriage  with 
suitable  attachments.  At  the  mill  and  taking 
steam  from  the  mill  boilers,  is  the  cableway 
engine  which  operates  the  device.  Under  the 


span  is  the  hot  pond  and  the  log  yard  and  on 
either  side  of  them  the  railroad  tracks  for  the 
log  delivery. 

The  hardwood  being  not  floatable  it  comes 
to  the  mill  largely  by  railroad,  and  in  order  to 
get  constant  and  regular  supplies  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deck  or  pile  a  large  reserve  of  logs  at 
the  mill  yard.  Then  as  required  they  will  be 
singled  out  and  drawn  to  the  mill,  and  further- 
more, in  the  winter  months  it  is  advisable  to- 
have  them  pass  through  a  hot  pond  before 
sawing.  This  requires  considerable  labor  of 
men  and  teams. 

By  this  cableway  cars  can  be  unloaded  on 
their  arrival,  the  logs  decked  10  to  20  feet  high 
in  the  yard,  and. as  required  picked  up,  dipped 
into  the  pond  and  then  conveyed  to  the  log 
chain  at  the  mill.  It  is  a  remarkable  sight  to 
see  logs  weighing  several  tons  going  through 
the  air  at  the  rate  of  800  feet  a  minute  as  if 
they  were  mere  straws. 

The  cableway  has  as  yet  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  this  mill  supplied,  unloading  all  cars 
and  properly  decking  the  logs. 


FEW   LOGS   IN   DRIVE. 

The  logs  have  been  coming  down  the  Paint 
river  for  the  last  two  weeks.  The  volume  of  logs 
is  in  sorry  contrast  to  that  which  came  down  in 
years  past,  there  being  a  mere  handful,  compara- 
tively, says  a  Crystal  Falls  correspondent.  There 
are  about  3,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  the  Paint  and 
its  tributaries  this  year  and  most  of  it  is  away 
up  towards  the  head  waters.  Some  logs  passed 
during  the  week  from  Nett  river  that  were  put 
in  by  McDermott,  of  Iron  River,  two  years  ago. 


BIG  CUT  OF  SAW-LOGS. 

Operating  six  camps  of  its  own  the  past  winter 
season,  and  taking  the  cut  of  fifteen  jobbers,  the 
Hamilton  &  Merryman  Lumber  Company  has  a 
stock  of  16.000,000  feet  of  logs  with  which  to 
supply  its  sawmills  this  year.  The  timber  consists 
of  pine,  hardwood,  hemlock,  cedar,  tamarack, 
basswood  and  spruce,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it 
was  cut  in  the  Menominee  river  country.  Not- 
withstanding the  lack  of  snow  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  the  logging  season  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful one.  The  Hamilton  &  Merryman  cut  was 
one  of  the  very  largest  in  Upper  Michigan. 


MUSKEGON  LUMBER  NOTES. 

The  first  lumber  shipment  of  the  season  out  of 
Muskegon  was  made  last  week.  It  is  probable 
that  the  few  remaining  Muskegon  mills  will  not 
ship  all  their  lumber  during  the  coming  summer, 
although  there  is  enough  pine  piled  on  the  docks 
to  make  as  heavy  shipments  as  those  made  in  the 
past  two  years.  The  lumber  consists  mostly  of 
white  pine  and  Norway  pine.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  half  of  the  15,000,000  feet  which,  accord- 
ing to  estimate  is  piled  on  the  various  wharves, 
will  be  held  over  until  next  year,  awaiting  better 
prices. 

The  amount  of  lumber  cut  in  Muskegon  this 
year  will  be  small.  The  Thayer  mill  has  closed 
and  Gow  &  Campbell  and  Frank  Alberts  &  Sons- 
will  have  a  short  run  and  close  their  mills  early- 
Plans  are  under  way  at  Cadillac  for  a  shingle 
and  lumber  mill  to  be  owned  and  managed 
by  Herman  Allen,  who  formerly  conducted  a 
similar  plant  in  that  city.  It  is  expected  that 
William  Kroll,  of  the  Sparrow-Kroll  Lumber 
Company,  says  that  he  anticipates  a  lively 
season  at  the  mills  at  Kenton.  The  season's 
cut  will  approximate  about  20,000,000  feet. 
The  mill  has  already  been  in  operation  three 
weeks.  A  night  shift  has  been  put  on,  and 
from  now  on  things  will  be  lively  in  the 
lumbering  town. 


John  Nester,  of  the  Nester  Estate  Com- 
pany's mill  at  Baraga,  says  that  the  new  mill 
is  a  permanent  institution  and  will  give  em- 
ployment to  a  good-sized  force  of  men  for 
years  to  come.  Mr.  Nester  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe,  and  is  well  on  the  road 
to  recovery  from  a  serious  ailment  which 
necessitated  several  operations. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R. 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors— Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids ;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw ;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


REFORESTRATION  IN  THE 

UPPER  PENINSULA. 


(Lecture  given  by  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  of  the 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company  before  the 
Forestry  Club  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  on  April  7,  1908.) 

The  matter  of  reforestation  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  can  be  best  treated  by 
dividing  the  subject  into  its  natural  subdivis- 
ions and  taking  them  up  in  sequence: 

1.  What  has  been  done  naturally. 

2.  What  has  been  done  artificially. 

3.  What  is  now  planned. 

4.  Ultimate  results. 

Let  us  first  take  up  the  division  included 
under  the  heading,  "What  has  been  done  nat- 
urally." 

We  are  prone  to  believe  that  nothing  has 
been  done  by  nature  toward  reforestrating  the 
many  thousands  of  acres  which  have  been  de- 
forested either  by  the  innumerable  forest  fires 
of  unknown  origin  or  by  the  woodsman's  axe. 
But  here  we  err  for  there-  are  very  few  acres 
which  have  not  already  restocked  themselves 
or  are  now  in  the  process  of  restocking. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  acres,  to  be  sure, 
which  show  only  on  occasional  seedling,  but 
that  seedling  will  be  followed  by  others  from 
the  same  source  or  by  others  of  its  own  pro- 
duction and  eventually  the  entire  area  will 
furnish  forest  cover — provided  fires  do  not  con- 
tinually prevent  the  efforts  of  nature.  In  other 
words,  if  protection  were  furnished  every  acre 
would,  in  time,  reproduce  itself. 

Not  always,  however,  is  this  restocking  of 
the  species  desired,  but  it  is  a  means  to  the 
desired  end  and  acts  as  an  usher  growth  for 
the  more  valuable  and  hence  more  to  be  de- 
sired species.  The  best  example  of  this  is  our 
native  pine  or  fire-cherry.  On  the  loamy  sand 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  such  as  characterizes 
the  Coalwood  Tract,  to  be  later  described,  the 
fire-cheery  occupies  the  ground  within  a  year 
after  the  removal  of  the  hardwoods  and  the 
consequent  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  light 
and  air.  The  cherry,  acting  as  a  nurse,  keeps 
the  light  soil  from  blowing  and  erosion,  main- 
tains its  moisture  and  furnishes  a  quick  leaf 
mould — all  things  which  would  be  too  long 
delayed  if  left  for  the  slow-growing  maple  to 
accomplish.  After  four  or  five  years  the  hard- 
woods are  noticeable  under  the  cherry  which 
is  then  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high.  When 
the  cherry  is  about  twenty  feet  high  it  has 
reached  the  point  of  most  rapid  growth  and 
begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  black  knot, 
which  attacks  it  at  all  ages  in  this  upper  coun- 
try. It  then  begins  to  shorten  its  annual 
height  growth,  puts  on  more  body  and,  if  se- 
verely crowded  by  the  oncoming  maple  and 
birch  or  overtopped  by  the  wolfish  balsam,  it 
may  break  at  about  half  its  height  and  so  add 
its  decaying  top  to  the  soil  cover.  By  the 
thirty-fifth  year  the  cherry  has  been  practically 
superceded  by  the  clean  boiled  hardwoods, 
which  have  since  their  birth  been  kept  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  upward  path  leading  to 
light. 

On  typical  hardwood  soil — sandy  loam  with 
us — the  natural  reproduction  comes  in  more 
slowly  because  it  produces  directly  the  maple, 
beech  and  birch  with  no  usher  growth  of 
cherry.  This  often  leads  the  layman  to  be- 
lieve that  the  soil  producing  the  cherry  is  the 
stronger  and  hence  more  valuable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  As  a  consequence  many  of 
the  descriptions  of  cut  over  lands  purchased 
with  the  idea  of  turning  them  into  farms  have 


now  gone  back  to  the  state  for  taxes  while 
our  really  good  agricultural  soil  has  not  yet 
been  exploited. 

Of  the  coniferous  timbers  there  are  large 
acreages  reproduced  in  white.  Norway  and  jack 
pine  and  mixtures  of  the  same  on  soil  graded 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  species.  This  re- 
generation is  of  all  ages  from  one  to  fifty  years 
and  in  stands  of  all  degrees  of  density.  I  know 
of  tracts  of  jack  pine  regeneration  which  are 
simply  impassable  and  others  which  to  dupli- 
cate and  raise  would  cost  from  $15,000  to  $20,- 
000  to  the  acre.  Yet  few  of  these  lands  are 
protected  in  any  way  and  every  time  a  few 
acres  are  lost  by  fire  the  commonwealth  is  the 
unconscious  loser. 

There  are  also  scattered  tracts  of  practically 
pure  poplar  of  various  ages  and  quality,  the 
most  extensive  of  which  borders  Deer  lake,  in 
Township  49  N.,  Range  11  W.  This  township 
contains  without  doubt  the  most  diversified 
regeneration,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
typical  and  beautiful  regeneration  to  be  found 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  should,  in  its  en- 
tirety, be  set  aside  as  a  state  forest  reserve.  As 
reserve  it  would  typify  and  preserve  Upper 
Peninsula  pine  and  poplar  regeneration,  while 
offering  to  both  peninsulas  the  most  excellent 
basis  for  comparison  of  growth  and  soil  adapt- 
ability. 

What  Has  Been  Done  Artificially. 

The  first  steps  in  artificial  reforestration  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  were  taken  when  S.  M. 
Higgins,  of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company, 
planted  a  forty-acre  tract  near  Negaunee  in 
1903.  This  tract  is  a  part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Baldwin  Kiln  Plains  and  is  typical  white 
pine  soil.  The  description  was  planted  to 
white  and  Scotch  pine  and  Norway  spruce, 
three-year-old  plants  being  used,  with  a  smat- 
tering of  other  species  put  in  for  experimental 
purposes.  Furrows  were  plowed  six  feet  apart 
and  the  plants  were  placed  approximately  six 
feet  apart  within  the  row.  The  growth  during 
the  first  year  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
dense  stand  of  grass  which  occupies  the  entire 
plain.  Protection  was  furnished  by  a  fire  lane 
consisting  of  a  double  line  of  back  furrows 
about  eight  feet  apart,  running  around  the  en- 
tire plantation.  The  space  between  the  fur- 
rows was  kept  burned  clean  during  the  fire 
season  to  prevent  fire  from  crossing. 

The  second  season  showed  a  marked  growth 
and  a  tendency  to  push  the  leaders  above  the 
grass.  The  same  protective  measures  were 
taken,  and  in  addition  a  stock  fence  built 
around  the  plantation.  This  plantation  is 
looking  well  now  and  should  have  no  serious 
conflicts  in  the  future  as  it  is  well  established. 

The  next  plantation  was  established  near  the 
company's  fish  hatchery,  near  Munising,  and 
consisted  of  about  thirty  acres  of  Norway 
spruce.  This  planting  was  done  in  1905  by 
Thos.  B.  Wyman.  Three-year-old  stock  was 
used  and  was  hole  planted  about  6x6  feet 
through  a  dense  growth  of  fire-c'herry,  which 
covered  a  southern  slope  overlooking  the 
hatchery.  No  cultivation  has  ever  been  given 
and  no  especial  protective  measures,  other  than 
a  sharp  lookout  for  fires  by  the  keeper  of  the 
hatchery,  have  been  put  in  force.  Yet  the 
spruce  has  developed  nicely  and  will  push  its 
way  through  the  overtopping  cherry  without 
difficulty.  The  percentage  of  loss  in  this  plan- 
tation has  been  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  such 
loss  has  been  largely  due  to  the  matting  of 
the  brake  fern  above  the  plant  in  the  fall  and 
the  breakage  resulting  from  the  snow  bearing 
all  to  the  ground. 

In  1906  a  small  nursery  was   established  at 


one  of  the  company's  wood  chopping  camps 
and  various  experimental  plantations  have 
been  made,  including  white,  Scotch  and  Nor- 
way pine,  white  and  black  spruce,  balsam,  na^ 
five,  Carolina  and  Norway  poplar  and  black 
locust.  The  white  and  Norway  pines  and 
Norway  spruce  are  the  more  successful  plant- 
ings and  for  the  large  tract  of  land — clear  cut 
by  the  furnace  department  of  our  company — 
known  as  the  Coalwood  tract,  the  white  and 
Norway  pines  will  unquestionably  be  the  most 
successful. 

This  tract  is  a  light,  loamy  sand  and  has 
borne  a  fair  stand  of  hardwoods,  maple  and 
beech,  overtopped  by  some  of  the  finest  of 
Upper  Peninsula  white  pine.  Its  soil  is  of  just 
that  class  which  will  produce  white  pine  rap- 
idly, or  the  more  exacting  and  slower  growing 
hardwoods  very  slowly  indeed;  hence  it  is  ad- 
visable to  not  only  shorten  the  period  of  rota- 
tion as  much  as  possible,  but  to  produce  the 
more  valuable  timber  at  the  same  time. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  and  practically  ap- 
proved for  the  reforesting  of  the  entire  tract, 
some  fourteen  thousand  acres,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  work  will  be  started  this  spring. 
This  will  make  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  solid  plantation  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  this  solid  tract  the  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  Iron  Company  will  plant  and  reinforce 
many  other  smaller  tracts  for  utility  and  beau- 
ty. Some  immediate  planting  is  planned  for 
the  Munising  district  in  reforesting  the  hills 
overlooking  the  town  from  which  the  best  of 
the  hemlock  was  removed  several  years  ago 
and  the  remainder  fire-killed  by  the  burning 
of  the  slash. 

What  Is  Now  Planned. 

There  are  various  advocates  of  forestry  and 
reforestration  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  chief  of 
these  being  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company, 
which  hopes  and  plans  to  reforest,  either  nat- 
urally or  artificially,  such  of  its  lands  as  are 
not  suitable  for  agriculture. 

The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  has 
been  considering  the  reforesting  of  its  cut-over 
lands,  but  at  the  latest  report  it  had  not  com- 
pleted its  plans. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  said  to  have  withdrawn  all  of  its  lands 
from  the  market  and  will  soon  undertake  the 
raising  of  tie  timber  on  its  now  barren  acres. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the«divide,  in  Delta 
county,  the  Evergreen  Nursery  Company,  of 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  has  planted  a  number  of 
plantations,  but  the  details  of  these  plantings 
have  not  yet  been  given  out. 

Various  small  planters  have  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  but  the  dangers  from  fire 
are  yet  too  great  to  tempt  the  small  planter 
to  action.  Wood-lot  planting  is  not  yet  called 
for  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  because  there  is 
still  an  abundance  of  virgin  forest  for  firewood 
purposes.  This  feature  is  bound  to  be  one  of 
great  importance  within  a  few  years,  in  fact, 
just  as  soon  as  our  agricultural  lands  are 
occupied. 

Ultimate  Results. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Upper 
Peninsula  will  in  time  be  returned  to  forest 
conditions.  There  are  all  of  the  familiar  ones, 
need  of  fuel,  and  this  will  be  particularly  im- 
portant on  account  of  the  distance  from  the 
coal  fields,  building  timber,  wind  breaks,  etc., 
but  one  of  the  least  considered  reasons  while 
being  one  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the 
absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  our  streams 
which  today  furnish  magnificent,  though  unde- 
veloped, water-power. 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  this  peninsula  will 
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eventually  be  considered  as  the  portion  of  the 
state  which  can,  to  the  best  advantage,  be  re- 
tained in  forest.  Good  timbers  are  native,  the 
soil  is  splendidly  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
trees,  the  summers  are  rather  shorter  than  is 
generally  considered  best  for  farming,  the  need 
of  timber  throughout  the  state  will  be  press- 
ing; all  points  which,  taken  together,  with  the 
fact  that  our  industries  depend  upon  the  con- 
servation and  the  development  of  the  forests, 
makes  the  adoption  of  practical  forestry  meth- 
ods on  a  large  scale  nothing  less  than  obli- 
gatory. 


FORESTRY  AT  THE  SOO. 

Hon.  Chase  S.  Osborne,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
has  presented  2,000  elm  trees  to  that  city,  and 
a  systematic  effort  is  to  be  made  to  make  the 
Soo  a  "City  Beautiful."  The  trees  will  be  cared 
for  after  planting,  and  as  the  elm  is  hardy  in 
that  part  of  the  state,  making  a  rapid  growth, 
the  present  undertaking  will  without  doubt  be 
successful.  Two  thousand  trees  distributed  about 
the  city  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  a  wide  area. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  park  system  of  the 
United  States  government,  the  grounds  about  the 
county  buildings  and  the  improvements  to  be 
made  on  Brady  field  when  the  federal  building 
is  erected,  the  effect  will  be  most  pleasing. 


TIMBER    OWNERS    ARE    AWAKENING. 

One  of  the  most  important  economic  move- 
ments of  the  day,  about  which  the  general  public 
has  yet  learned  little,  is  the  concerted  action  of 
owners  of  timber  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
in  organizing  associations  to  protect  their  hold- 
ings from  fire.  In  the  Pacific  northwest,  the 
Washington  Forest  Fire  Association  has  just 
elected  officers  at  Seattle  and  begun  work  for 
the  year  with  3,000,000  acres  under  its  care.  The 
plans  include  a  system  of  patrol  by  rangers  re- 
sembling the  work  done  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  in  guarding  against  and  extinguish- 
ing fires. 

Organizations  of  similar  kind  and  for  a  like 
purpose  are  at  work  in  Oregon  and  Idaho.  In 
the  latter  state,  a  portion  of  the  expense  is  borne 
by  taxation  and  paid  from  the  state  treasury.  A 
western  railroad  company  which  holds  large  tracts 
of  timber  has  taken  steps  to  guard  its  property 
from  fire,  and  during  the  short  time  that  its 
plans  have  been  in  operation  it  has  met  with  most 
encouraging  success. 

Similar  work  is  being  done  on  the  other  side 
of  the  continent.  Forest  owners  in  Maine  have 
gone  to  work  in  the  same  systematic  way  to 
control  the  forests'  great  enemy,  fire.  Like  or- 
ganizations are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, showing  how  fully  it  is  now  realized  that 
protection  against  fire  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

It  is  safe  to  'say  that  fires  in  this  country 
have  destroyed  more  timber  than  lumbermen  have 
'cut.  When  timber  was  abundant,  the  waste  passed 
almost  unnoticed,  but  now  that  a  scarcity  is  at 
hand  and  an  actual  wood  famine  threatens  in 
the  near  future,  the  owners  of  forest  lands  are 
waking  up  and  taking  action  to  save  what  is 
left. 


FORESTRY   NOTES. 

Twenty  thousand  trees,  embracing  over  twenty 
varieties,  from  the  state  forestry  commission  at 
Roscommon,  have  been  planted  in  Grand  Haven's 
new  park,  Dewey  Hill  park,  across  the  river 
from  the  city.  The  park  includes  a  great  sand 
mountain  known  as  Dewey  Hill,  familiar  to  trav- 
elers from  all  sections  of  Michigan.  Prof.  Roth 
and  the  members  of  the  forestry  commission  in- 
tend to  plant  trees  on  all  the  bare  sand  dunes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Haven. 


Prof.  W.  E.  Praeger,  of  Kalamazoo  College, 
gave  an  interesting  talk  before  the  Ladies'  Li- 
brary association  of  Kalamazoo  on  "Forests  ana 
of  What  They  Consist."  Prof.  Praeger  in  his 
study  of  trees  in  Kalamazoo  has  found  several 
which  are  150  vears  old. 


REFORESTATION  OF 

VITAL  IMPORTANCE 


The  question  of  retimbering  a  large  portion 
of  our  devastated  forest  lands  is  of  most  vital 
importance.  As  I  hark  back  to  my  first  com- 
ing to  this  state,  in  1853,  I  clearly  remember 
how  deeply  I  was  impressed  with  the  glorious 
wealth  of  timber,  and  how  amazed  I  was  over 
its  reckless  waste.  Countless  millions  of  hard- 
wood timber  was  cut  and  burned,  that  stand- 
ing today,  would  be  worth  several  times  more 
than  the  land  it  then  occupied.  The  vast  for- 
ests of  white  pine  were  popularly  considered 
inexhaustible.  He  who  voiced  any  doubt  of 
this  was  ridiculed  and  thought  unduly  pessi- 
mistic; and  with  the  lumbermen  it  was  only  a 
question  of  how  rapidly  they  could  strip  these 
wondrous  pine  forests.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  output  of  the  Saginaw  river  for  a  single 
year  once  exceeded  four  billion  feet  of  pine 
lumber. 

I  well  remember  one  year  seeing  the  Titti- 
bawassee  river  jammed  full  of  logs  for  sixty- 
five  miles  of  its  course.  The  Saginaw  and 
its  tributaries  represent  only  one-eleventh  of 
the  area  of  this  splendid  state. 

The  writer  was  thought  pessimistic  in  these 
early  days,  but  the  end  has  come  much  sooner 
than  even  I  then  dreamed. 

In  the  popular  mind,  the  great  length  of 
time  requisite  for  effective  timber  growth  ser- 
iously handicaps  the  work  of  the  reforestry 
advocate;  but  when  the  public  can  be  shown 
the  simple  truth,  the  wonderful  results  in  other 
parts  of  our  country — not,  strictly  speaking,  in 
reforestry,  but  in  quickly  growing  forests  on 
treeless  wastes,  where  forests  never  grew  be- 
fore— the  people  of  our  splendid  state  will 
have  faith  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  for- 
estry commission. 

The  writer's  first  instructive  lesson  in  this 
field  came  during  a  ten-months'  stay  in  South. 
Dakota  in  1898.  Three  miles  west  of  Sfbux 
Falls  lives  a  pioneer  farmer  who  is  popularly 
called  "Corn  Jones."  He  has  a  large  farm, 
and  grows  much  corn.  I.  visited  Mr.  Corn 
Jones  and  was  at  once  impressed  with  the 
surprising,  and  peculiar,  growth  of  timber  I 
found  there.  In  this  part  of  Dakota  there  are 
no  trees,  save  those  planted  by  man,  except  a 
slight  fringe  along  the  streams.  I  found  this 
Jones  farm  divided  in  fields  of  perhaps  thirty 
acres  each,  by  six  rows  of  trees  planted  ten 
feet  apart  each  way.  Three  of  these  rows 
were  two  feet  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and 
fifty  feet  to  the  first  limbs;  the  other  three 
rows,  about  half  this  size.  I  asked  Mr.  Jones 
for  particulars.  He  said:  "I  planted  the  first 
three  rows  for  wind  breaks,  and  when  they 
became  the  size  of  these  smaller  rows  it 
occurred  to  me  that  they  would  soon  be  large 
enough  for  lumber  and  firewood,  and  I 
planted  these  three  other  rows;  and  for  sev- 
eral years  now  I  have  been  cutting  lumber  and 
wood  from  the  larger  rows.  I  take  several 
hundred  cords  of  wood  into  the  city  each  year, 
and  that  timber  is  paying  me  twenty-fold  more 
per  acre  than  any  other  acres  of  my  farm." 
These  trees  are  cottonwoods. 

During  this  visit  to  Dakota,  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  study  of  the  situation  from 


a  climatic  point  of  view,  and  could  there  see 
clearly  demonstrated  the  climatic  influence  of 
forests — or  rather  lack  of  forests.  The  "Da- 
kota blizzard"  is  a  household  word  all  through 
our  country,  and  I  went  into  the  winter  there 
with  some  dread.  But  a  study  of  the  govern- 
ment weather  records  showed  that  the  mean 
and  maximum  wind  velocities  of  the  Dakotas 
are  not  so  high  as  in  our  Michigan.  But  on 
those  treeless  plains  the  free  sweep  of  a  mod- 
erate wind,  in  a  cold  snowstorm,  may  well  be 
termed  a  blizzard. 

The  following  incident  has  emphasized  the 
terror  this  Dakota  blizzard.  A  country  school- 
teacher dismissed  her  school  one  mild  winter 
afternoon  and  her  seventeen  young  children 
started  for  home,  the  snow  falling  slightly. 
Almost  instantly  it  turned  very  cold,  the  snow 
increased,  and  the  wind  became  very  high,  the 
snow  sheet  blinded  the  children  and,  losing 
their  way,  every  one  perished. 

Another  teacher  in  a  neighboring  district 
dismissed  her  seven  little  pupils,  but  went  with 
them,  was  caught  in  the  snowstorm,  but  she  so 
carefully  brooded  her  little  ones,  almost  en- 
tirely divesting  herself  of  clothing  to  wrap 
them  up,  as  to  get  them  all  safely  home,  but 
almost  losing  her  own  life;  indeed,  she  never 
did  fully  recover.  A  noble-hearted  New  Eng- 
land gentleman,  learning  of  the  heroism  of  this 
noble  girl,  sent  her  $10,000  in  gold  as  a  tribute 
to  her  heroic  act. 

W.  R.  COATS. 


IOSCO   FOREST   SCHOOL   POSTPONED. 

Owing  to  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bird, 
of  Michigan,  that  the  state  board  of  agriculture 
has  no  authority  to  send  money  from  its  funds 
away  from  the  college,  the  work  of  reforestation 
of  the  30,000-acre  tract  in  losco  county  has  been 
postponed  for  at  least  one  year.  When  the  legis- 
lature convenes  a  bill  asking  for  authority  to 
use  part  of  the  state  board  funds  will  be  pro- 
posed and  a  special  appropriation  will  probably 
be  asked  for. 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


"  From  Factory  to  Owner" 

Eliminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires.     Give  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  BUICK  CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


TRAP  ROCK  FOR  SALE 
Fine  trap  rock  for  sale,  best  in  the 
country.      Inquire     JAMES     M. 
YOUNG,  15  Winder  St.,  Detroit. 


C.  R.  Lansberry,  of  the  Thayer  Lumber 
Company  at  Muskegon,  has  formed  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  staves 
and  barrels.  The  new  company  will  employ 
fifty  men  at  the  outset. 


S.  F.  Derry's  saw  mill  at  Ocqueoc  has  re- 
sumed operations,  as  has  Tolfree  &  Barthol- 
omew's shingle  mill  at  West  Branch. 
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FORESTRY  SITUATION 

IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

(By   Prof.  Filibert  Roth.) 


With  the  Great  Conference  About  to  Take 
Place  it  may  be  of  Interest  to  Review  Brief- 
ly the  Situation  as  Far  as  the  Forests  of 
Our  Country  is  Concerned. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Forest  which  Enter  into  a 
Discussion  of  Forestry  from  the  Stand- 
point   of    Political    Economy. 

1.  Time  element ;  it  takes  many  years  to  make 
a   finished   crop.     Timber  in   Germany   is   cut  at 
an  average  of  about  ninety  years. 

2.  The    growth    of    each    successive    year,    on 
any    acre,    i.    e.,   the   part   which    corresponds   to 
the    farmer's    crop    of    the    same    years,    is    held 
for    years,    and    thus    remains    on    the    land    as 
visible  and  taxable  property. 

3.  A   large  part  of  the  timber  crop  may  ac- 
tually   be    used — cut    and    sold — long    before    the 
forester    declares    it    ripe.      For    instance,   if   the 
timber   is   to  be   cut  at  ninety  years,   it  may  be 
cut   and   sold   at   fifty  years,   and   thus   for   forty 
years    it    will    be    regarded    by    different   persons 
as    ripe   and   properly   taxable. 

4.  The  land  used  for   forest  is  usually  cheap 
land.     The  tree  growth  makes  up  the  larger  part 
of   the   property.      Thus,   the    forests   of   Wur- 
temberg  have  for  years  brought  a  net  revenue 
of   over  $4.50   per   acre.      Capitalized   at   3   per 
cent,   they   are   worth  $150  per   acre;      but   the 
land  itself  would  be  dear  at  $30  per  acre,  and 
would   not   be   worth  $10   for  agricultural   pur- 
poses. 

5.  The   capital    used    in   forestry   is   large,   the 
amount   of   labor   small    (capital   intensive,   labor 
extensive).     Two   dollars   per   acre   a  year   is    a 
liberal  expenditure  in  forestry  (average  for  entire 
property)  ;  in  farming  $10  per  acre  a  year  is  but 
fair. 

6.  The    net    return    in    forestry    is    great    and 
safe ;  and,  considering  the  land  used,  is  extraordi- 
nary.    The   state    forests    of   Saxony,    Wurttem- 
berg  and   Baden  aggregate  over  a  million  acres, 
and  have  for  years  exceeded  $4  net  income  per 
acre  a  year. 

7.  The  forest  improves  the  soil  and  prevents 
its    washing.      The    forest    can    use    poor    lands 
which    otherwise   become   useless   waste,   because 
it  has  the  soil-conserving  and  improving  quality. 
The  forest  can  use  frosty  locations,  i.  e.,  altitudes 
and  latitudes  where  farming  fails.     This  feature 
of    the    forest    is    of    national    importance,    as    it 
affects  the  use  of  several  hundred  million  acres 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

8.  Forestry   is   most    successful   in   the   hands 
of  the  state,  and  least  with  small  private  owners, 
with  their  frequent,  temporary  shifts. 

Forests  and  the  People. 

1.  Timber  supply. — Wood  is  still  a  necessity,  j 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  its  becom-  | 
ing  less  so.     We  use  more  wood  per  capita  than 
ever  before ;  the  same  is  true  of  all  progressive 
people. 

In  Europe  all  states  which  have  less  than  35 
per  cent  of  the  land  in  forest  are  timber  .im- 
porters. This  is  true  even  of  Germany.  Wood 
is  bulky;  its  transport  is  relatively  costly. 

Timber  can  be  grown,  coal  is  mined,  and  the 
future  must  bring  a  return  from  the  extensive 
use  of  coal,  as  the  mines  give  out. 

Prices  of  timber  for  100  years  have  been  more 
steady,  and  have  increased  more  regularly,  than 
those  of  any  other  raw  material. 

2.  Forest    and    water    supply. — Agriculture, 
water    power    and    all    interests    connected    with 
and    dependent    upon    a    regular    supply   and    dis- 
tribution   of   water,    are    injuriously   affected    by 
wholesale   removal   of   forests.     We   feel   this   in 
Michigan  today,   much  more  so  in  Pennsylvania. 

:;.  Use  of  land.— In  Iowa,  where  95  per  cent 
of  all  land  is  good  plow  land,  we  need  no  forest 
to  utilize  the  soil.  In  Michigan,  where  nearly 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  state  has  been  lying 
idle  and  waste  for  many  years,  and  is  not  used 


now,  the  forest  can  help  us  derive  a  crop  from 
the  land,  and  maintain  local  industries  and  the 
beauty  of  the  district.  As  stated  above,  this  fea- 
ture alone  affects  many  millions  of  acres  of  land 
in  New  England,  the  south,  the  lake  region,  and 
in  all  mountain  countries,  east  and  west. 

Forestry  Abroad. 

1.  Historic. — Forestry,  as  the  conservative 
use  and  protection  of  the  forest,  began  (appar- 
ently) in  Charlemagne's  time.  As  early  as  the 
year  1000  there  is  record  of  definite  ownership, 
demarcation  and  protection  of  forests. 

About  the  year  1200  the  villages  still  owned 
about  50  per  cent  of  all  forest  in  Germany; 
clearing  of  forest  is  forbidden  in  many  localities ; 
regulations  were  in  use  concerning  the  exploita- 
tion and  protection  of  woods :  regular  foresters 
were  employed  in  places. 

As  early  as  1304,  Emperor  Albrecht  ordered 
the  reforestation  of  devasted  grounds  in  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  similar  reforestations  were  made  at  Nu- 
remburg. 

At  this  time  the  "sachsen  spiegel"  and  the 
"schwaben  Spiegel"  were  used  as  the  recorded 
laws  and  customs,  including  forest  laws,  and, 
these  distinguished  between  trespass  in  forest  and 
theft,  and  boundary  marks  were  protected,  etc. 

As  early  as  1400  forests  in  south  Germany  were 
worked  by  regular  plans ;  foresters  were  uni- 
versally employed;  sowing  and  planting  forests 
were  established  practices  in  Germany ;  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  the  use  and  treatment  of 
forests  were  common ;  clearing  of  forest  was  for- 
bidden (except  by  special  permit)  ;  the  traffic  in 
timber,  use  of  streams  in  driving  and  rafting, 
was  regulated  by  law. 

By  the  year  1650  Germany  and  France  had 
worked  out  practically  all  of  the  now  existing 
laws  and  policies.  Thus  Wurttemberg  today  oper- 
ates practically  under  the  law  of  1614,  which  was 
merely  a  revision  of  the  law  of  1515,  the  oldest 
of  the  regular  "landesordnungen"  concerning 
forestry.  The  law  of  1614  remained  practically 
unchanged  until  1879. 

In  France  King  Phillip  mentions  (1291)  the 
"Maitres  des  eaux  et  forets,"  and  a  regular 
state  forest  organization  was  formed  through 
the  laws  of  1346  and  following.  But  the  great 
forest  law  of  France  was  that  of  1669;  its 
father  was  Colbert. 

By  the  year  1600  practically  all  of  the  measures 
now  used  by  the  foresters  of  Germany  were  in 
use  then,  and  were  quite  generally  known.  The 
scarcity  of  timber  was  felt  locally  because  trans- 
port was  restricted  to  waterways.  In  1713  Carlo- 
witz  published  his  "Silvicultura  oeconomica"  in 
Leipzig,  in  the  German  language.  Today  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Russia;  and  most  other 
countries  of  Europe  own  and  operate  large  state 
forests  and  have  well  established  forest  laws 
and  policies. 

There  is  a  general  return  to  a  more  conserva- 
tive policy,  to  a  more  thorough  state  control  of 
all  forest  property;  and  universally  there  is  a 
practice  now  of  the  states  taking  up  poor,  run- 
down lands  and  reforesting,  either  as  state  forests 
or  as  communal  forests  to  be  worked  at  the 
state's  expense,  entire  or  partial.  In  other  words. 
Europe  knows,  by  centuries  of  experience,  that 
farming  on  poor  lands  leads  to  waste  land,  and 
should  be  avoided,  and  can  be  avoided  by  use  of 
forest. 

What  forestry  has  done  for  Germany  may  be 
summed  up  thus :  Germany  has  a  little  over 
32,000,000  acres  of  forests,  covering  25.8  per  cent 
of  the  land  area:  Of  this,  about  two-thirds  is 
coniferous  woods,  pine  and  spruce.  About  33 
per  cent  of  all  woods  belong  to  the  states,  46 
per  cent  to  private  persons,  16  per  cent  to  villages 
and  cities,  and  nearly  4  per  cent  to  corporations 
(church,  etc.).  These  forests  have  produced  for 
years,  regularly  every  year,  over  1,200,000.000 
cubic  feet  of  wood  and  thus  supplied  the  home 
needs,  encouraged  many  valuable  industries,  pro- 
duced a  crop,  and  furnished  labor  on  lands  largely 
unsuited  to  any  other  use.  These  forests  have 
grown  better  for  more  than  a  century,  and  are 
able  today  to  produce  more  timber  and  yield 
a  larger  money  return  than  ever  before.  For 


the  state  forests,  for  which  especially  accurate 
data  exist  as  to  money  returns,  the  gross  income 
today,  per  acre  a  year,  is  over  $5  for  most 
of  the  states,  and  is  over  $3  for  Prussia,  and 
over  $4  for  Bavaria,  where  large  areas  of  ex- 
ceedingly poor  lands  are  included  in  the  proper- 
ties. It  is  probably  not  far  amiss  to  say  that 
the  state  forests  furnished  an  income  of  $4  per 
acre,  or  over  $40,000,000  per  year,  and  that  all 
German  forests  furnish  a  yield  worth  over  $100,- 
000,000  per  year  for  stumpage  alone.  That  this 
sum  expresses  only  a  part  of  the  total  value  to 
the  people  of  Germany,  and  that  the  indirect 
benefits,  through  industries,  etc.,  means  a  large 
additional  value,  goes  without  saying. 

To  sum  up.  Forestry  in  Europe  is  old;  it  is 
a  well  established  and  successful  industry  and  is 
of  vast  value  to  the  people  of  the  states  where 
it  is  practiced.  It  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
people  and  their  governments ;  it  is  well  secured 
by  law  and  well-established  general  policy,  which 
latter  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  force  but  of  general 
understanding. 

Legislation   in  Europe. 

The  states  of  Europe  have  for  centuries  exer- 
cised special  control  over  forest  property,  real- 
izing its  peculiarities  as  a  property,  and  they  also 
have  modified  taxation  to  suit  these  peculiarities 
and  make  forestry  possible  as  a  business.  Forest 
legislation  is  well  illustrated  by  conditions  in 
Germany,  and  generally  comprises : 

1.  Laws   forbidding  clearing  of  forest,   except 
by  permit  of  proper  authority. 

2.  "Devastations    verbot."    prohibiting    misuse 
and  devastation  of  property. 

3.  Supervision  over  forest  property,  i.  e.,  woods 
of  villages  and  towns. 

4.  Ownership,  purchase,  sale  and  operation  of 
forests  by  the  state  itself. 

5.  Adaptation    of    tax    laws     (assessment)     to 
forest  property,  universally  tending  to  assessment 
based  on  net  income  of  property. 

6.  Encouragement  of  forestry  by  aid   (money, 
advice,   plant   material,   etc.),   and    by   exemption 
from  taxation. 

7.  Laws  relating  to  "protection  forests'' ;  that 
is,   declaring   and   treating   specially    such    forests 
as   are   believed   to   safeguard   water   supply,   and 
where    their    removal    would    lead    to    waste-land 
conditions.     The    conception   here   is   that   forest 
protects  land  and  water. 

8.  Protection  by  special  regulations  as  part  of 
general  police  laws. 

9.  Laws  regulating  timber  traffic  (tariff  laws). 

10.  Special  consideration  of  timber  on  all  state 
railways.     In  Wurttemberg  and  Baden  all  forest 
property  is  under  state  control ;  no  land  may  be 
cleared    or   devastated ;    in    Prussia    and    Saxony, 
private   land   is   free.     The   tendency   is    to   more 
general  control. 

Even  Switzerland,  after  fifty  years  of  fight, 
has  had  to  adopt  state  control  to  prevent  general 
devastation  of  her  mountain  forests. 

Present   Conditions   in  the   United   States. 

1.  Ownership — More  than  three-quarters  ol 
the  valuable  forest    (leave  out  western  mountain 
wastes)    is    in    private    hands.      In    the    east   half 
of  the   United   States  practically  all  forest  is   in 
private  hands.     The  United  States  controls  about 
ir.o.ooo.ooo   acres   of   actual   woods.    New   York 
about  l.:>00.n<:0. 

2.  Condition — A  large  part  of  our  forest  is 
in  small  parcels   (woodlots  of  farmers)  ;  in  some 
states  there  are  no  large  forests  left  at  all.    Over 
80  per  cent   of  our  woods   in   the   United   States 
are   cut   over   and   in   a   more   or  less   devastated 
condition,   unable   to   produce   much    timber   until 
put   in  better   shape,   requiring  time   and   money. 

:;.  Timber  Supplies. — This  is  variously  .estimat- 
ed at  thirty  to  fifty  years.  This  only  is  certain: 
Present  cut  and  consumption  cannot  go  on  for 
thirty  years.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  the 
United  States  is  wooded  today;  we  are  unable, 
in  any  case,  to  continue  to  supply  our  present 
consumption  of  timber. 

4.  Present  treatment. — Generally  heedless, 
wasteful  ami  destructive  cutting  is  now  going 
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on.   and   is   almost   universally   followed   by   fires. 
This  condition  is  hastened  by : 

(a)  High  prices. 

(b)  Low    figures    at    which    most    forest    was 
obtained — "did  not  cost  much." 

(c)  Peculiarity  of  general  business  conditions; 
aversion  to  safe  investment  at  a  low  per  cent. 

(d)  Pernicious  effect  of  state  action  in,  first, 
taxation  ;  and.  second,  protection  (or,  rather,  lack 
•of   protection)    of   all    rural   property,   and   espe- 
cially  forests.     This   latter   is   well   illustrated   in 
Michigan  by  the  assessment  at  cash  value  of  all 
property ;  but  the  tax  rate  is  left  to  local  people, 
without  any  control  or  limit,  so  that  the  average 
tax  rate  in  one  county  in  1901  was  $63  for  every 
$1,000  of  property.     At  the  same  time  the  state 
had  never  expended  one  dollar  to  enforce  its  laws 
in    giving    these    forest    properties    fire    or    other 
protection.     Thus  men  feel  forced  to  cut  and  then 
leave  the  land  to  revert  for  taxes. 

:>.  Consumption  of  timber. — About  40,000,- 
iKiii.OOO  feet  of  material  besides  firewood  and  stuff 
used  on  farms.  We  us'e  about  five  times  as  much 
as  the  people  of  Germany  or  France.  Our  liberal 
consumption  is  a  vital  part  of  our  rapid  develop- 
ment in  all  directions.  Even  if  we  reduce  this 
to  one-half,  our  forests  will  not  be  able  to  grow 
the  timber  we  use ! 

Action  to  Improve  Conditions. 

(So  far  adopted.) 

1.  Since  1873  Congress  has  legislated  in  favor 
•of    forestry.      In    1880   the   first    census   of   forest 
wealth    was    taken.      In   1886   the   Department   of 
Agriculture   established   a   forestry   division. 

2.  In   1891   Congress  authorized  the   President 
tn  -et  aside  forest  reserves.     Since  then  all  presi- 
dents  have   done   so,   and   today  over   160,000,000 
acres  are   so  set   aside,  and   all   Congresses  have 
approved    this    work.      We    have    today    national 
forests  and  a  regular  United  States  service  caring 
for  these  forests. 

3.  New    York    has    a    state   reserve    of   about 
1.. ".00.000  acres  purchased  and  is  holding  and  im- 
proving this. 

4.  Pennsylvania   has   nearly  one   million   acres 
of  cut-nver.  devastated  forest  land,  and  is  buying 
more — all  sTie  can  get  for  $5  or  less  per  acre. 

5.  Wisconsin  has   declared  all  her  state  lands 
forest  reserves.     There  is  a  state  forester  and  a 
service  is  being  organized. 

6.  Various    states    have    state    foresters,    \n., 
Massachusetts,    Connecticut,    Maryland,    Georgia, 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  California,  Washington; 
and    forest    commissions,    charged    with   duties 
from  mere  propaganda'  to  aid  work  and  actual 
forest       administration,      Pennsylvania,      New 
York  and  Michigan. 

7.  A  number  of  states  have  forestry  education 
1>y  tlie  state  at  schools  and  colleges. 

8.  Several  states  have  been — and  are  now — re- 
liating  taxes  on  forest  plantations,  and  in  a   few 
cases  an  actual  bonus  was  paid  in  money  or  land 
to  encourage  forest  planting. 

9.  Special    laws   for  the  protection   of   forests, 
•especially  against  fire,  and  also  fire  warden  sys- 
tems to  tight  forest  fires,  exist  in  a  number  of 
states. 

10.  At    least    two    states,    Massachusetts    and 
Pennsylvania,  have  taken  up  officially  the  matter 
of  forest  taxation. 

11.  The  United  States,  in  its  national  forests; 
New   York,  in  its  reserves,  and  so  also  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  today  paying  local  taxes,  acknowledg- 
ing the  principle  of  universal  taxation  as  applied 
to  state  forest  property.     This  is  a  very  important 
point,  as  state  tax-dodging  is  the  only  reasonable 
argument  against  state  forests  at  present. 

12.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  forestry  is  very 
•extensive,    and    has    induced    many    persons    and 
organizations    of    power    and    influence    to    come 
forward  in  demands  for  further  action.    It  is  safe 
to   say   that    by   far   the   majority   of   our   people 
favor    action,    and   that    active,    actual    opposition 
is   very   limited,   and   generally   comes   only   from 
•persons    who    are    interested    in    busmess    ways 

;my  changes  of  land  and  forest  laws. 


Important  Conditions  Inimical  to  Forestry  in 
the   United  States. 

1.  United      States      land      laws,      notably 
is   the   Timber   and   Stone   Act   of   1878,   which 
enables    people   to    alienate   United    States    forest 
lands    under    false    pretenses    at    $2.50    per    acre. 
This    latter   law   was   enacted   under   the    (false) 
pretense  of  helping  the  settler,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice has  been  the  means  of  gathering  many  mil- 
lions  of  acres    of   valuable   forests   in   the   hands 
of  lumber  and  timber  companies,  where  they  are 
now  beyond  control  and  in  process  of  devastation 
and  denudation. 

2.  State  laws,  such  as  exist  in  Michigan,  which 
operate   on   the   principle   that  it  is   for   the  best 
interest  of  the  state  and  people  to  get  all  lands 
into  private  hands  and  on  the  tax  list.     Michigan 
has  held  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  north 
half  of  fhe  state  "in  soak"   for  taxes  ever  since 
1875,  and  she  spent  over  $1,500.000  in  ten  years, 
ending  in  1905,  trying  to  get  rid  of  these  lands. 
Michigan   has   sold    lancLfot  ten   cents  per   acre 
and  upward  for  years,  and  at  the  "clearance  sale" 
of   1881   sold   lands   for   as   little  as  $1  per  forty 
acres  (description)  ;  and  she  has  sold  in  the  last 
five  years   nearly   a   million  acres   at  an   average 
price  of  about  $1.20  per  acre,  though  it  is,  and  was, 
well  known  that  most  of  this  is  bought  for  the 
remnant  of  timber,  and  is  skinned  and  devastated 
further,  and  normally  left  to  revert  for  taxes. 

3.  Lack  of  protection  for  cut-over  lands  and 
forest.      While    laws    exist    forbidding    fires,   and 
while  in  some  states  a  so-called  fire-warden  sys- 
tem exists,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  in  not  one  staje 
is  there  really  an  effective  protective  system. 

4.  Unreasonable   taxation   and   excessive  taxa- 
tion   for   the   very   districts    and   properties   least 
able  to  stand  this  treatment.     In  the  United  States 
generally  we  do  the  following : 

(a)  Assess    standing   timber    (forester's   crop) 
as  real  estate.    The  farmer  pays  tax  on  land  and 
improvements,  never  on  his  crop.     And  his  crop 
escapes    taxation    quite    generally,    even    after    it 
leaves   him.     Wheat   and  meat   are   eaten  before 
next  assessment  time,  etc.     The  forester  pays  on 
land    and   crop.      More   than    that.      If   he   plants 
in   1900,  the  growth   of  the   season   1910  is  the 
real    crop   of   1910.     This    crop   is   assessed   and 
taxed   in    1911,    1912,   etc.,   until   1980,   when   it   is 
harvested.     The   same   is   done   with   each   year's 
crop,  because  the  assessor  will,  naturally,  increase 
the  assessment  as  the  trees  grow  larger.     But  this 
is   exactly   as   if   the   farmer   paid   taxes   on   land 
and  crop  of  this  year  and  all  the  crops  of  many 
years  past. 

(b)  The  local   (principal)   tax  rate  is  fixed  by 
local  people  at  any  height  they  care  to  make  it. 
The  claim  is  usually  that  they,  too,  pay  this  rate. 
The  fact  is  that  they  do  not;. in  fact,  they  often 
make    their    living    in    these    backwoods    districts 
largely  by  taxing  the  non-resident.     Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  states  today  permit  the  local  people 
to  make  forestry  and  other  industries  impossible 
by  a   form  of  taxation  which  is  practically  con- 
fiscation. 

(c)  That  unfairness  against  the  non-residents, 
and   personal   badness   generally,   are   fostered   in 
this  way,  experience  amply  proves. 

5.  The    attitude   of    state    and    local    authority 
has    driven    owners    to    abandon    lands.      These 
properties    are    left    unprotected,    and    the    local 
people  generally  learn  to  treat  them  as  commons 
in   which  they   have  a   right ;   also  to   hold   them 
in  contempt.     This  feeling  has  gradually  extended 
to   all   forest  property.     This   leads   to   two   very 
serious  obstacles  to  forestry. 

(a)  The  local  people  assume  the  right  to  dic- 
tate to  the  state  what  it  may,  and  may  not  do 
with   these   lands,   and   this   dictation   is   accepted 
in  the  United  States  Congress  and  in  every  legis- 
lature of  the  country. 

(b)  The  contempt  for  these  properties  has  per- 
verted the  moral  attitude  of  the  local  people,  and 
the  man  who  is  law-abiding  and  respects  your 
property  under   other  conditions,   does   not   hesi- 
tate   to    set    fire    to    state    and    other    lands ;    to 
take  timber   from  these  lands  or  do  other  thor- 
oughly unlawful  things. 

6.  The    remaining    forests,    the    very    property 


we  should  now  treasure  and  husband,  is  most 
affected  by  these  two  last-named  conditions,  which 
are  unreasonable  taxation  and  lack  of  protection. 
We  are  planting  with  one  hand  on  one  acre,  and 
are  destroying  forests  already  planted  by  nature 
with  a  thousand  hands  on  millions  of  acres. 

What  Can  and  Should  Be  Done. 

We  are  today  in  a  turly  serious  condition  with 
regard  to  forests  and  timber  supply.  The  small 
beginning  for  checking  the  mischief  and  better- 
ing conditions  is  as  nothing  when  compared  to 
our  forest  devastation. 

Action  needed  at  once — NATIONAL: 

1.  Purchase   and   reserve    all   larger   areas   of 
land  in  danger  of  permanent  devastation.'    Here 
come   the   large   mountain   districts   one   and   all ; 
also  large  sandy  and  swampy  districts.     Restore 
right  of   President  to  create  reserves  of  any  and 
all  national  lands. 

2.  Abolish  our  present  land  laws,  and  handle 
the  remaining  public  lands  according  to  business 
principles   and   for   the  good   of  the   people. 

3.  Enact  law  enabling  the   United   States  and 
the  individual  states  to  exchange  lands,  and  also 
enabling  the  United  States  to  buy  lands  for  forest 
purposes,  anywhere,  so  that   scattered  areas  may 
be  consolidated   for  better  administration. 

4.  Abolish  import  duty  on  all  wood. 

5.  Help   shippers   of   timber   in   their   relations 
with  railways,  so  that  a  freer  exchange  of  timber 
is  possible  or  feasible. 

Action  needed  at  once — STATE: 

1.  Creation  and  operation  of  state  forests,  as 
far  as  possible. 

2.  Protection  of  forests  by  special  law  and  by 
efficient  forest  patrol. 

3.  Encouraging    forestry    by    (a)    honest    and 
reasonable  taxation;   (b)  temporary  exemption  of 
all  new  plantations;    (c)   education  and  state  aid 
(advice,  plant  material,   etc.),   and    (d)    payment 
by   state   of   a   reasonable   local   tax   on   its   owti 
forests. 

4.  Enforced  right  treatment  of  all  forest  prop- 
erty; forbid  indiscriminate  clearing  and  all  forest 
devastation,  in  keeping  with  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  right  of  the  commonwealth  in  all 
private  property. 


YOUNG  TREES  BURN. 

Fire  and  Assistant  State  Fish  and  Game 
Warden  A.  B.  BeDell,  of  Menominee,  who  lias 
returned  from  a  trip  through  Ingallston  and 
Mellen  townships,  where  he  inspected  the  re- 
gion which  was  recently  swept  by  a  forest 
fire.  The  damage  amounts  to  considerable 
more  than  first  believed,  is  the  report  of  the 
forestry  warden. 

Mr.  BeDell  says  that  ties,  posts,  poles, 
shingles  and  lumber  valued  at  several  hundred 
dollars  were  consumed  and  that  young  trees 
valued  at  many  times  that  amount,  were  ruined 
by  the  blaze  which  raged  in  a  district  one  mile 
square  in  both  townships. 

"The  fire  was  started  by  a  Mellen  township 
farmer  when  a  high  wind  was  blowing  and 
while  his  brush  was  being  consumed  the  flames 
began  to  creep  throughout  his  farm  so  fast, 
that  it  was  soon  beyond  control,"  says  Mr. 
BeDell.  "Several  clumps  of  forests  were  prac- 
tically wiped  out  and  several  farmers  lost  their 
freshly  cut  ties  and  poles.  Trenches  had  to  be 
dug  and  the  combined  assistance  of  fifty  farm- 
ers secured  before  the  flames  were  finally 
placed  under  control.  No  other  fires  of  con- 
sequence have  taken  place  in  Menominee 
county  this  spring." 

MICHIGAN'S    FOREST    RESERVE. 

"Michigan's  lower  peninsula  forest  reserve,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  conference  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  between  the  state  and  fed- 
eral officials,  will  amount  to  210,000  acres,"  says 
President  Snyder,  of  the  M.  A.  C.  He  would 
like  to  raise  the  amount  to  700,000  acres,  and 
hopes  the  next  legislature  may  do  it. 

"There  are  40,000  acres  of  agricultural  college 
lands,"  says  Prof.  Snyder.  "At  first  it  was 
planned  to  add  to  add  40,000  acres  to  these. 
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but  it  is  decided  now  also  to  add  the  government 
lands  in  the  lower  peninsula,  about  170,000  acres. 
Besides  these,  there  are  500,000  acres  of  tax  lands, 
abandoned  and  not  desired,  belonging  to  the  stale, 
all  of  which  could  be  turned  into  forest  reserve." 

A  commission  was  appointed  under  an  act  of 
the  last  legislature  to  look  over  these  lands  with 
a  view  to  reforestation.  If  500,000  acres  could 
be  added  to  the  lands  already  set  aside,  Michigan; 
could  begin  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  refores- 
tation and  conservation  in  this  country. 

The  conference  of  governors  at  Washington 
centered  its  attention  largely  on  the  forestry  ques- 
tion as  the  central  problem,  exactly  as  outlined 
in  Chas*e  S.  Osborn's  letter  to  President  Roose- 
velt. In  this  problem  of  reforestation  Michigan 
seems  to  be  taking  a  lead. 

Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  forestry  that  he  publicly 
announced,  amid  great  applause,  that  he  would 
appoint  a  forestry  commission  in  his  state.  Sev- 
eral other  governors  made  the  same  announce- 
ment. 

.Michigan  interests  long  have  regarded  refores- 
tation as  a  mighty  problem,  but  academic  and 
hard  to  solve  in  a  practical  manner.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  and  reforestation  projects 
on  a  grand  scale  are  Michigan  results  from  the 
great  conference,  and  all  other  states  are  sure  to 
follow.  It  is  certain  that  the  governors'  Chau 
tauqua  will  be  fruitful  of  practical  results  of  all 
kinds  in  many  forms  of  endeavor. 


FASHIONS  IN  FURNITURE  WOODS. 

(A  lecture  given  before  the  Foresters'  Club 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  on  May 
19  by  M.  J.  Buck,  of  Lansing.) 

Unless  something  more  than  has  been  done 
in  the  past  shall  be  done  in  the  future  to  re- 
plenish the  forests  of  the  world,  wood  suitable 
for  furniture  will  be  exceedingly  rare  before 
the  end  of  the  present  century.  Even  now 
Circassian  walnut  and  some  other  woods  are 
reckoned  by  the  pound,  and  if  oak,  mahogany 
and  birch  and  maple  continue  to  hold  popular 
favor,  they  will  soon  be  handled  on  the  same 
basis  by  weight,  instead  of  volume.  Next  to 
the  popularity  of  mission  furniture,  the  Cir- 
cassian walnut  is  the  striking  feature.  In  some 
high-grade  show  rooms  this  wood  almost 
crowds  the  mahogany  exhibit.  Inasmuch  as 
the  cost  of  Circassian  walnut  goods  ranges 
higher  than  mahogany,  this  condition  is  most 
surprising. 

The  high  price  of  oak  lumber  has  brought 
out  the  substitute  for  the  real  thing.  The  dif- 
ferent imitations  are  difficult  to  distinguish  in 
some  cases  from  the  genuine  quartered  oak 
and  as  this  cabinet  wood  continues  to  become 
scarcer  and  higher  in  price,  we  must  look  for 
the  imitations  in  increasing  quantities.  Oak 
has  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  woods.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  of  readily  reproducing  itself,  but  the 
disadvantage  of  very  slow  growth.  The  tree  will 
produce  quarter-sawed  stock  fifteen  or  six- 
teen inches  wide  is  probably  hundreds  of 
years  old.  From  Kentucky,  a  heavy  producer 
of  oak,  comes  no  indication  of  any  increase  of 
production.  The  only  indication  is  decrease 
of  supply.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Ohio  and 
other  oak  producing  states. 

Grand  Rapids  is  the  furniture  center  of  the 
world.  It  picks  its  lumber  from  every  forest. 
TheYe  are,  at  this  writing,  lumber  camps  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America  chopping  out 
mahogany  for  these  factories.  Agents  are 
rationed  at  Liverpool  to  buy  up  the  best  tim- 
ber brought  in  from  South  America  and  Africa 
for  Grand  Rapids  and  there  is  hardly  a  hard- 
wood section  noted  for  its  fine  timber  which  is 
in  it  tributary  to  this  point.  The  furniture  fairs 
at  Grand  Rapids  twice  a  year  net  millions. 
They  have  5.'!2  factories,  employing  30,000 
hands,  with  a  daily  payroll  of  over  $50,000. 
During  my  stay  I  went  through  factories  that 
turn  out  the  finest  beds,  china  closets,  dining 
tables  and  -.idi-boards;  one  factory  turns  out 
chamber  suites  which  cost  as  high  as  $:.'.. Mio. 
and  dining  tallies  close  to  a  thousand  dollars. 


The  most  of  the  furniture,  of  course,  is  much 
cheaper. 

These  high-grade  goods  are  made  in  mahog- 
any. The  wood  is  brought  here  in  logs  and 
sawed  into  boards,  the  boards  are  put  away 
in  kilns  and  roasted  until  every  bit  of  moisture 
is  out  of  them;  then  put  under  cover  to  absorb 
just  enough  moisture  to  be  easily  worked,  and 
then  are  run  through  machine  after  machine 
to  be  trimmed  and  polished  for  furniture  mak- 
ing. A  great  deal  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand 
and  these  laborers  receive  high  wages.  One 
of  the  queer  things  I  saw  is  that  the  finest 
furniture  we  have  today  is  veneered.  We  like 
to  think  that  our  mahogany  furniture  is  solid. 
We  often  talk  of  our  solid  mahogany  bed  or 
table,  etc.  The  truth  is  there  is  very  little 
solid  stuff  on  the  market,  and  the  veneered 
stuff  is  far  more  beautiful  than  any  solid 
article  could  be.  The  reason  is  that  in  veneer- 
ing a  section  of  wood  which  has  a  beautiful 
grain  can  be  cut  up  into  sheets  so  that  it  will 
cover  a  large  space.  The  sheets  are  cut  just 
about  as  thick  as  one's  big  toenail,  but  one 
log  may  make  several  hundred  sheets.  These 
are  glued  to  cheaper  woods  and  the  two  are 
as  solid  as  if  grown  together.  The  machinery 
here  is  such  that  skins  off  this  fine  wood  can 
be  fitted  to  furniture  of  every  shape.  Alto- 
gether, the  veneer  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  the  wood  working 
industry  of  the  day.  The  vjery  best  of  oak, 
the  walnut  and  the  mahogany  trees  are  se- 
lected for  veneering.  A  large  walnut  tree  with 
a  perfect  grain  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  it  can  be  made,  into  hundreds  of  feet  of 
veneer,  and  one  mahogany  log  sold  recently  at 
Liverpool  for  $7,000  to  be  used  for  veneers. 
Expert  workmen  are  traveling  through  the 
great  woods  all  the  time  in  the  interests  of 
veneering  companies.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  and  again  on  some 
lonely  farm  or  in  the  dooryard  of  some  coun- 
try home.  If  it  is  straight,  large  and  perfect 
in  grain  ten  times  as  much  will  be  offered  for 
it  as  it  would  be  worth  for  ordinary  lumbering 
purposes. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  brief  address  of  Wm.  Widdicombe.  the 
veteran  furniture  manufacturer  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids at  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  "So  far 
as  the  forestry  problem  relates  to  furniture,  it 
is  one  difficult  of  solution.  The  timber  used 
for  furniture  manufacture  is  already  of  well- 
defined  limit.  The  hardwoods  of  the  north  are 
now  found  only  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
with  a  very  limited  amount  to  be  had  yet  from 
the  Adirondacks  and  possibly  from  Northern 
Vermont.  The  oak  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Only 
here  and  there  is  timber  of  suitable  size  and 
quantity  to  be  found.  I  am  informed  that 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  are  nearing  de- 
pletion, and  that  now  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  are  almost  the  only  reliable  sources 
of  supply.  Grand  Rapids  consumes  about  sev- 
enty-five million  feet  of  hardwood  yearly.  The 
only  lumber  used  by  the  furniture  manufactur- 
ers which  has  not  materially  advanced  in  price 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  mahog- 
any, which  fortunately  can  be  imported  without 
any  duty  whatever,  hence  the  price  is  no 
higher  today  than  twenty  years  ago. 

"Reforesting  the  lands  of  Michigan  for  furni- 
ture lumber  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  'impos- 
sible. The  forest  for  rapid  production  of 
hardwood  should  be  an  unbroken  wilderness 
and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  this  statr  is 
divided  into  mile  square  sections  with  a  public 
road  around  each  section  will  prevent  that 
seclusion  and  moisture  in  the  soil  which  hard- 
wood timber  demands  for  rapid  and  permanent 
growth.  The  roads  surrounding  and  dividing 
every  section  of  land  afford  opportunity  fhr 
dry  winds  to  penetrate  the  forest,  a  great 
source  of  danger  through  fire.  Furniture 
manufacturers,  realizing  their  timber  supplies 
are  constantly  growing  scarcer  and  increasing 
in  cost,  are  economizing  in  the  use  of  lumber 
to  tin-  utmost  extent." 

Xow,  Mr.  Widdicomb  gets  a  vcrmillion  ma- 
hogany to  use  in  his  factory  for  chamber 


suites.  This  mahogany  comes  from  the  Am- 
damon  Islands.  The  Amdamon  Islands  are 
known  as  the  Sing  Sing  of  India.  It  is  where 
the  convicts  are  sent  to  serve  a  long  term. 

I  also  want  to  speak  of  the  quaint  furniture 
in  Arts  and  Crafts.  While  faithfully  observ- 
ing the  characteristic  simplicity  and  good 
workmanship  which  form  the  keynote  of  the 
old  handicrafts,  it  possesses  a  distinctive  and 
most  attractive  individuality.  Utility,  sincerity 
and  simplicity  have  been  named  as  the  watch- 
words of  Arts  and  Crafts  movements.  Much 
of  this  furniture  is  handmade,  but  that  done 
by  machinery  is  not  a  whit  inferior. 

Whether  the  return  to  severe  simplicity  in 
furniture  and  furnishings  of  which  we  have  so 
many  evidences  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  is  a  passing  fad,  a  pandering  to  the 
demand  for  something  novel  rather  than  a  re- 
volt against  cheap  over-ornamentation  is  likely 
to  be  settled  within  the  coming  year.  That 
the  movement  has  been  productive  of  good 
results  cannot  be  denied;  that  the  result  is 
lasting  is  doubted  by  many,  but  I  believe  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  mission  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts,  and  in  the  less  degree  of  the  mod- 
ern English,  will  eventually  result  in  a  perma- 
nent style.  It  will  take  its  place  among  the 
recognized  periods,  the  Louis,  Colonial,  Shera- 
tan,  etc. 

FORESTRY  DAY  AT  ITHACA. 

The  Ithaca  Bay  View  Reading  Circle,  of 
Ithaca,  devoted  a  day  to  forestry  recently  and 
many  excellent  papers  on  the  subject  were 
presented  by  members  of  the  club.  The  papers 
were  as  follows:  "Trees  for  the  State  of 
Michigan."  Mrs.  Brown;  "The  Passing  of  the 
Forest,"  Miss  Hill;  "Forestry  Financially," 
Mrs.  Colwell;  "The  Voice  of  the  Sequoca," 
Mrs.  Parrish:  "Sees  the  Earth  Drying  Up," 
Miss  Potts;  "Trees,"  Mrs.  Nelson;  "A  True 
Story,"  Mrs.  McCall:  "A  Warning,"  Mrs,  Mon- 
fort;  "The  Fall  of  the  Oak,"  Mrs.  Price;  "A 
Lumberman's  View,"  Miss  Brown;  "Forest 
Fires,"  Mrs'  Brown. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit.   ' ._ 

COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Larned  st.  west,  Detroit 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
st.,  Cincinnati,  O.  


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business ;  we  furnish  everything  necessary ;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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Michigan 


Roads  2«d  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  M'eh. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

/.  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 
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I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iltrijigan  Inafc  ilakers  Aaaortatton 

and  if  elected   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  A  ddress 

Occupation Business  Address 

Recommended    by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  '*  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  JUNE,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-P resident ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Algcr  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 

Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 

Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 
Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 
Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie.  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 
Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J.  Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — 
Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 

rira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 


Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 

M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottviile. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Mcnominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 

Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 
Saginaw  County — 

John  Ederer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford   County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 

REJECTS  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  taxpayers  of  Iron  county  have  refused 
to  bond  for  $1CO,000  for  good  roads.  The  vote 
was  a  decisive  one.  Diamond  Drill,  of  Crystal 
Falls,  says,  however,  that  the  vote  on  the 
bonding  question  is  no  criterion  of  the  idea 
or  desire  of  the  people  of  Iron  county  for 
good  roads.  The  people  want  good  roads 
and  are  willing  to  vote  money  for  them,  but 
there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  present 
1ioard  of  road  commissioners  that  is  very 
apparent. 

In  fact,  the  commissioners  themselves  are 
not  a  unit  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Jobe  was  very 
much  adverse  to  the  proposition  and  is  utterly 
disgusted  with  the  way  matters  are  going.  At 


the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
there  was  quite  a  heated  time  over  the  road 
matter.  Mr.  Jobe,  although  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, asked  that  the  entire  board  of  com- 
missioners be  asked  to  resign.  Mr.  Jobe 
stated  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  off 
the  board  and  that  he  thought  it  was  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  county  if  the  entire  board 
resigned  and  a  new  outfit  was  chosen. 

There  is  contention  between  Mr.  Parks  and 
Mr.  Long,  the  other  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  results  are  not  being  had  from  the 
money  spent. 

Mr.  Jobe  says  he  was  willing  to.  admit  that 
the  present  board  is  a  failure  and  that  it  is  a 
failure  because  members  of  the  board  are  en- 
gaged in  roadmaking,  whereas  it  was  the  orig- 
inal intention,  when  the  change  was  made,  to 
have  the  commissioners  simply  overseers  who 
would  have  no  immediate  charge  of  the  work, 
but  leave  that  part  to  a  hired  superintendent 
whom  the  commissioners  could  "jack  up"  or 
criticise  at  will.  With  one  or  two  of  the  com- 
missioners actively  engaged  in  road  making 
any  criticism  as  to  management  is  resented 
and  friction  occurs. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  country  is  not  get- 
ting the  results  it  ought  for  the  money  spent. 
Where  the  fault  lies  the  Diamond  Drill  is  not 
able  to  state,  but  something  ought  to  be  done 
and  done  quickly. 

MUST  HAVE  BETTER  ROADS. 

Postmaster  O.  P.  Carver,  of  Traverse  City, 
has  received  notice  from  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  P.  V.  DeGraw  relative  to 
the  report  of  the  bad 'condition  of  roads  on 
routes  No.  1,  2,  3.  4  and  5,  in  Grand  Traverse 
county.  Mr.  McGraw  says: 

"You  will  also  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
road  officials  and  patrons  interested,  and  in- 
form them  that  unless  all  roads  covered  by 
rural  delivery  from  your  office  are  properly  re- 
paired during  the  present  summer  season  and 
placed  in  such  condition  that  uninterrupted 
service  can  be  rendered  throughout  the  year, 
the  withdrawal  of  rural  delivery  from  ne- 
glected roads  will  very  likely  follow." 

200  MILES  OF  GOOD  ROADS. 

"There  will  be  about  200  miles  of  good  roads 
built    in    Michigan    this    year,"    says    Highway 
Commissioner    Earle.      "There    is    already    188 
miles  planned  and   I   expect  that   it   will  easily 
reach  over  200  miles.     That  makes  our  record 
as  good  or  better  than  that  of  any  other  state.  | 
Last  year   we   built   108  miles.     I   tell  you   the 
people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  what  good    , 
roads  will   do  for  them." 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I F    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  b  Thresher  Co.,     -     Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


miles  gravel  road, 
miles  gravel  road, 


SINCE  DECEMBER   1,   1906. 

150  —  Manistee    county,    1    mile    gravel    road, 
reward  $500. 

151  —  Manistee  county, 
reward  $750. 

152  —  Maakissee  county, 
reward    $750. 

153  —  Orient     township,     Osceola     county,     1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154  —  Chesaning    township,    Saginaw    county, 
2.499   miles   macadam   road,  reward  $2,499. 

155  —  Elmwood   township,  Tuscola   county,  3 
miles  gravel   road,  reward  $1,500. 

156  —  Sand    Beach    township,    Huron    county, 
1.041    miles   macadam    road,    reward   $1,041. 

157  —  Cheboygan     county,     <2.55     miles     "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158  —  Pine      Grove     township,     Van      Buren 
county,   \y2   miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159  —  Morton    township,    Mecosta    county.,    2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160  —  Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161  —  Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162  —  Kalkaska    county,    1.214    miles    gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163  —  Kalkaska    county,    1.156    miles    gravel 
road,   reward   $578. 

164  —  Kalkaska    county,    1    mile    gravel   road, 
reward    $500. 

165  —  St.    Joseph    township,    Berrien    county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166  —  Benzonia.   township,    Benzie    county,    1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167  —  Aimer     township,     Tuscola     county,     1 
mile   macadam   road,   reward   $1.000. 

168—  Newfield   township,   Oceana   county,   % 
mile   gravel   road,   reward   $125. 

169  —  Newfield   township,   Oceana   county,   J/a 
mile   gravel   road,   reward   $250. 

170  —  Newfield   township,   Oceana   county,   J^ 
mile   gravel   road,   reward   $250. 

171  —  Newfield   township,   Oceana   county,   l/i 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172  —  Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward    $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward  $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1J4  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.024- 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
Yz  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
yi  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191- — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — -Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township.  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197— Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada   township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk    Rapids    township,   Antrim   county, 
1.004   miles   gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw     count3%     .92     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,    reward   $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .995    mile    macadam 
road,   reward   $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton    county,     */* 
mile   gravel   road,  reward  $250. 

208 — Hamlin     township,    Eaton    county,     l/i 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton    township,    Muskegon    county, 
1.481   miles   macadam   road,   reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     l/2     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $500. 

2ii — Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona  township,  Huron  county,  1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1-002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward $    501 

No  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 398 

No.  215.  Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward 805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward....  1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  ,496  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  .  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadarn  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford     Co., 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS. 
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ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  .a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should,  yend  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  ,S'tit£  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich,-; IT 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 


SCREENED  TO    SUIT. 


WRITE  US. 


THE   HENRY  IYIERDIAN  CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


i 

1.062   miles    gravel    road.      Re- 
ward       531 

No.  222.     Coe   Tp.,    Isabella   Co.,.  1   mile 


gravel    road.    Reward'.'.'..  . 


'...       J.         HIH\_ 

n   i:  ;/ 


500 


No.  223..    Coe   Tp.,   Isabella   Co.',,  1    mile 

gravel    road.      Reward 500 

No.  224.     South     Arm     Tp.,     Charlevoix     ; 

>Co.,   1    mile   gravel   road.     Re- 
ward           500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward   ." .  530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  635 
No.  230.  Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  */2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.  Lyons  Tp,  Ionia  Co.,  J/j  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  237.  Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.  Sand  Beach  Tp.,  Huron  Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.  1,064 
No.  233.  Bay  Co.,  .274  mile  macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.  Bay  Co.,  54  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100   mile   "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road.  Reward.  1.004 
237— Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502..  mile 

gravel  road   .....$    252 

238— Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .682   mile 

gravel    road ..'     341 

239 — Menominee   Co.,  1.524   miles   gravel 

road     762 

240— Marquette   Co.,  .465  mile   macadam 

road 465 

241 — Marquette  Co.,  .35  mile  macadam 

road 350 

242— Marquette  Co.,  .521  mile  macadam 

road  521 

243 — Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road  2,254 

245 — Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road  1,000 

246— St.  Joseph  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  .502 

mile  macadam  road  251 

247 — Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 

road  2,000 

248— Elkland  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  2  miles 

gravel  road  1,000 

249— Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250— Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

251— Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930 


253— Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road  1,004 

254— Mason   Co.,  J^-mile  "A"  road '12 

255 — Mason  Co.,  l/2-mile  macadam  road..      50( 
256 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road      355 

257 — Mason     Co.,    1.003     miles     macadam 

road  1,003 

258 — Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

259 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...       37 
260 — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.      991 
261 — Mason     Co.,    1.054    miles    macadam       , 

road   1,054 

262 — Kalkaska  Co  ,  1  mile  gravel  road 50( 

263— Osceolu    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 

264— Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road 50 

265— Bloomfield    Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,   2.01 

miles   gravel   road    1,005 

266— Kalkaska    Co.,    1.008    miles    gravel 

road    504 

267— Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  gravel  road 250 

268— Muskegon    Co.,   .184   mile   macadam 

road   184 

269— Port   Huron  Tp.,  St.   Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam  road 511 

No.  270.     Marquette     Co.,    2    miles     macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

No.  271.     Muskegon  Co.,  1  mile  macadam  road 
reward  $1,000. 

No.  272.     Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles    macadam 
road,  reward  $322. 

No.  273.     Columbia    Twp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .712 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $361. 

No.  274.     Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  y2  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  275.  Manistee  Co.,  1.002  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $j01. 

No.  276.  Hamlin  Twp.,  Eaton  Co.,  1  milt- 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  277.  Allouez  Twp.,  Keweenaw  Co.,  2.C02 
miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,002. 

No.  278.  Frederic  Twp.,  Crawford  Co.,  l.OOS 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $504. 

No.  279.  Bay  Co.,  .229  mile  macadam  road 
reward,  $690. 

No.  280.  Hamlin  Twp.,  Eaton  Co.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  281.  Everett  Twp.,  Newaygo  Co.,  1  milt- 
gravel  road,  reward  $5CO. 

No.  282.  Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road 
reward,  $690. 

No.  283.  Manistee  Co.,  1.024  miles  gravel 
road,  reward,  $512. 

No.  2,84.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  285.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  286.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 
miles  macadam  road,  reward 
$4,565. 

No.  287.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  288.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.017  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,017. 


No.  289.     Saginaw     Co.,     .493     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $493. 

No.  290.     Saginaw     Co.,     .968     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $968: 

No.  291.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.097    miles   macadam 
road,   reward  $1,097. 

No.  292.     Saginaw  Co.,,.99  mile  macadam  road, 
reward  $990. 

No.  293.     Saginaw.   Co.,    1.015   miles    macadam 
road,  reward  $1,015. 

No.  294.     Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
No.  295.     Saginaw     Co.,    .505     mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $505. 
Xo.  296.     Saginaw     Co.,     .499     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $499. 
No.  297.     Saginaw     Co.,     .497     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $497. 
No.  298.     Saginaw     Co.,     .556     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $556. 
No.  299.     Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile     macadam 

road,   reward  $245. 
No.  300.     Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon     Co.,     1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  301.     Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon    Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  302.     Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co.,    1 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  303.     Elmwood   Township,   Tuscola  Co., 
1.626  miles  gravel   road;  reward  $513. 

No.  304.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  305.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three  and  three-quarters  miles  gravel 
road;  reward  $1,875. 

^  No.  306.     Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  307.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three-quarters  mile  gravel  road;  reward 
$375. 

No.  308.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $500. 

No.  309.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-quarter  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $125. 

No.  310,  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road;  reward  $502. 

No.  311.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  .992 
mile  gravel  road;  reward  $496. 

No.  312.  Wayne  County,  1.37  miles  macad- 
am road;  reward  $1,370. 

No.  313 — Erie  township,  Monroe  county, 
6.553  miles  macadam  road;  reward,  $6,553. 

No.  314 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  315 — Menominee  .county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  316 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  317— Kent  county,  1.004  miles  gravel! 
road;  reward,  $502. 

No.  318 — Wayne  county,  1.511  miles  ma- 
~adam  road;  reward,  $1,511. 

No.  319 — Millington  township,  Tuscola 
ounty,  .984  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $492. 

No.  320 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
y,  H-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 
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No.  321— Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, j4-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  322 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  323 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  324 — Bay  county,  J/2-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  325 — Bay  County,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  326 — Hersey  township,. Osceola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  327 — Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  328 — Arbela  township,  Tuscola  county, 
•2.004  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $1,002. 

No.  329 — No.  Branch  township,  Lapeer  coun- 
ty, 1.306  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $653. 

No.  330 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel 
road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  331 — Muskegon  county,  .131  mile  ma- 
cadam road;-  reward,  $131. 

No.  332 — Muskegon  county,  1.033  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,033. 

No.  333 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  334 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, J^-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  335 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.718  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $859. 

No.  336 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1.038  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $519. 

No.  337 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.438  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $219. 

No.  338 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.562  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $281. 

No.  339 — Otisco  township,  Ionia  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $530. 

No.  340 — Wayne  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road;  reward,  $2,000.  , 

No.  341 — Bay  county,  .798  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $798. 

No.  342 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $250. 

No.  343 — Bay  county,  ^4-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  344 — Bay  county,  .804  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $704. 

26  COUNTIES  ENJOY  SYSTEM. 

Good  roads  obsess  the  brain  of  Horatio  S. 
Earle,  state  highway  commissioner.  The  very 
slightest  excuse  or  none  at  all  will  suffice  to 
start  him  talking  upon  the  subject  of  which  he 
knows  so  much,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  wakes  up  at  night  to  make 
speeches  to  his  wife  on  why  every  county 
ought  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  good  roads 
systems  made  and  provided — mostly,  it  must 
be  admitted,  by  little  Mr.  Earle  himself,  says 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald. 

For  fifteen  years  he  has  been  going  up  and 
down  the  state  talking  good  roads  to  the 
farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  laboring  man 
and  everyone  else  whom  he  could  get  to  lis- 
ten to  him.  At  first  he  was  called  a  crank. 
There  are  many  today  who  still  term  him  one, 
l>ut  there  are  more  who  have  fallen  in  line 
and  are  talking  good  roads  even  as  "Good 
Roads"  Earle  does. 

And  now  the  fruits  of  his  work  are  begin- 
ning to  show. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  count  all 
the  counties  under  the  good  roads  system  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Bay  and  Saginaw 
were  among  the  pioneers  in  the  work  and  now 
"have  many  miles  of  stone  road  over  the  afore- 
time impassable,  but  extremely  fertile  mud 
river  bottoms,  to  show  for  their  work. 

Now,  however,  there  are  2f>  counties  oper- 
ating under  the  county  system  and  five  good 
roads  districts  were  formed  last  fall  or  (his 
spring  under  the  district  good  roads  law- 
passed  by  the  last  legislature. 

One  of  these  districts  is  composed  <>f  the 
townships  of  Wyoming,  Paris,  Walker  and 


Grand  Rapids,  and  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids, 
in  Kent  county,  and  there  is  a  similar  district 
of  four  townships  clustered  about  the  city  of 
Lansing. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  26  counties  now 
working  under  the  county  system  which,  Mr. 
Karle  says,  is  a  plan  to  make  the  entire  county 
pay  the  expense  of  building  the  roads  in  that 


"Alger, 
*Alpena. 

*  Baraga, 
•Bay, 
*Benzie, 
*Cheboygan, 
*Chippewa, 
*Delta, 

*  Dickinson, 
t  Emmet, 
*Gladwin, 
*Iosco, 
*Iron, 
*Kalkaska, 
*Luce, 
*Manistee, 
*Marquette, 
*Mason, 
tMecosta, 
*Menominee, 
tMissaukee, 
*Muskegon, 
*Oceana, 
*Saginaw, 
*Wayne, 
tWexford. 


*Working. 

tVoted  last  April  and  will  go  to  work  in 
1909. 

This  leaves  57  of  the  state's  83  counties  out- 
side the  fold,  but  they  won't  be  out  long  un- 
less they  take  special  repressive  measures  to 
hold  Earle  down. 

"I'm  going  to  show  'em  where  they're 
wrong,  by  gum,"  said  that  enthusiast  recently. 

His  plan  is  all  mapped  out.  It  includes  a 
visit  to  each  and  every  one  of  these  57  coun- 
ties before  the  fall  election. 

In  each  of  them  the  beauties  and  benefits 
of  the  county  good  roads  system  will  be 
pointed  out.  They  will  be  shown  how  they 
can  get  the  system  by  petitioning  for  its  sub- 
mission to  the  people  of  the  county.  If  the 
county  votes  favorably  on  the  question  then 
the  system  goes  into  force.  And  it's  a  safe 
bet  to  say  that  in  at  least  half  of  those  57  it 
will  be  put  to  vote  this  fall. 

Incidentally,  in  addition  to  talking  good 
roads,  Mr.  Earle  may,  modestly,  of  course,  let 
it  be  known  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  state. 

Earle  is  not  of  the  kind  to  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel  and  it's  quite  safe  to  guess 
that  in  some  manner  the  information  will  leak 
out  in  most  of  these  counties.  Still,  Earle  will 
reason,  that  can't  be  helped. 

ROAD  WORK  IN  MENOMINEE  COUNTY 
The  road  between  Menominee  and  the  Delta 
county  line  is  now  in  the  hands  of  repair 
crews  and  in  a  short  time  the  entire  highway 
will  be  like  a  city  boulevard  and  numbered 
among  the  best  automobile  roads  in  the  north- 
west. From  Menominee  to  Birch  Creek,  the 
roadway  is  perfect,  and  just  beyond  that  point 
there  is  being  rebuilt  by  contract  a  stretch 
that  is  about  three  miles  long.  The  regular 
county  repair  crew,  in  charge  of  Superintend- 
ent Kenneth  Sawyer,  is  at  work  north  of 
Siephenson,  placing  another  sandy  piece  of 
road  in  condition.  Menominee  county  will 
spend  $2(1,000  upon  her  highways  this  year,  lint 
very  little  new  road  will  be  constructed,  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  amount  being  ex- 
pended in  the  repair  of  the  present  roadways. 

GETTING   STARTED   RIGHT. 

The  Manistique  City  Council  lias  adopted 
the  following:  "Resolved,  that  the  mayor  be 
instructed  to  procure  plans  and  specifications 
for  constructing  roads  and  streets  suitable  to 
cities  of  I  he  size,  of  Manistique  and  submit  the 


same  to  the  council  for  adoption  or  rejection, 
such  plans  and  specifications  to  state  kind  of 
material  to  be  used  and  manner  of  laying  it, 
also  width  of  roadway,  parking  and  sidewalks, 
and  that  no  street  work  be  started  until  such 
plans  and  specifications  are  adopted."  The 
Pioneer-Tribune  says  in  the  connection: 
"Manistique  cannot  afford  to  experiment  in- 
definitely along  road  building  lines.  The  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  its  streets  have  cost 
nearly  $100,COO  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  It  is  high  time  that  the  city  should  get 
on  a  business  basis  in  this  department.  Not- 
withstanding this  large  expenditure,  there  is 
not  a  foot  of  absolutely  permanent  work  in 
the  city;  there  isn't  a  foot  of  gutter  in  the  city 
save  what  was  placed  in  front  of  the  Nichol- 
son and  Putman  properties  on  Lake  street." 


ROAD   CONTRACT  AWARDED. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  road  commis- 
sioners for  Dickinson  county,  held  last  week, 
the  bids  for  macadamizing  the  Iron  Mountain- 
Twin  Falls  highway  were  opened.  The  ten- 
ders were  from  Hoose  &  Pierson,  Mary  King 
and  John  Blombren.  The  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  first  named  firm  for  $7,945. 
The  contract  calls  for  a  macadam  roadway 
nine  feet  wide  with  six  and  a  half  feet  gravel 
shoulders.  The  length  is  two  and  a  half  miles. 
Engineer  Carpenter  is  now  at  work  on  the 
plans  for  the  Vulcan-Loretto  road,  which  in- 
cludes a  bridge  across  the  Sturgeon  river,  and 
the  contract  will  soon  be  let.  The  cost  of  this 
work,  including  the  bridge,  will  exceed  $12,000. 

NEGAUNEE  WOULD  BENEFIT. 

The  Marquette  Board  of  Supervisors  will 
undoubtedly  vote  an  appropriation  to  put  the 
road  between  Negaunee  and  Goose  Lake  in 
good  condition.  When  this  stretch  of  road  is 
put  into  good  condition  the  only  impediment 
to  a  passable  road  for  automobiles  or  heavy 
traffic  between  Negaunee  and  Chicago  would 
exist  in  the  short  stretch  of  road  through  the 
Cyr  swamp,  north  of  Cyr  station.  Some  repair- 
ing was  done  to  this  part  of  the  road  a  few 
years  ago,  but  the  work  was  not  of  a  lasting 
character  and  the  greater  part  of  it  will  have 
to  be  done  all  over  again.  With  repairs  made 
to  the  road  at  these  two  points,  both  of  which 
are  in  Marquette  county,  there  would  be  a 
fair  road  to  Lathrop  and  from  that  place  clear 
on  to  Chicago  the  road  is  in  condition  for 
heavy  traffic.  Time  and  again  autos  have 
made  the  trip  from  Escanaba  to  Chicago  with- 
out mishap  due  to  any  fault  of  the  roadway. 

ROOSEVELT  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

Arthur  G.  Jackson,  president  of  the  National 
Good  Roads  Congress,  has  received  a  letter 
from  President  Roosevelt  which  said  in  part: 

"A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  humil- 
iation, that  there  should  be  so  little  attention 
paid  to  our  roads,  that  there  should  be  a  will- 
ingness not  merely  to  refrain  from  making 

good   roads,   but  to  let  the  roads  that  were  in 

s   .  . 

existence   become  worse. 

"t  cannot  but  heartily  congratulate  our  peo- 
ple on  the  existence  of  a  body  such  as  this, 
ramifying  into  every  section  of  the  country 
and  bent  on  that  eminently  proper  work  of 
making  the  conditions  of  life  easier  and  bet- 
ter for  the  people  whom  of  all  others  we  can 
least  afford  to  see  grow  discontented  with 
their  lot  in  life — the  people  who  live  in  the 
country  districts. 

"No  one  thing  can  do  more  to  offset  the 
tendency  toward  and  unhealthy  growth  from 
the  country  into  the  city  than  the  making  and 
keeping  of  good  roads. 

"I  am  also  tempted  to  say  that  they  are 
needed  for  the  sake  of  special  conditions  in 
the  country  districts. 

"If  a  little  heavy  weather  means  a  stoppage 
of  all  communication  you  must  expect  there 
will  be  a  great  many  young  people  of  both 
sexes  who  will  not  find  life  attractive. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  the  work 
you  are  doing  is  so  pre-eminently  one  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole." 
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DELTA  COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  board  of  Delta  county  road  commis 
sioners  have  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  five  and  three-fourths  miles 
macadam  road  to  John  MtLaughlin,  of  Escan- 
aba. Although  the  board  advertised  for  bids 
in  Menominee,  Marquette  and  Delta  county 
newspapers,  Mr.  McLaughlin's  was  the  only 
proposal  received  for  performing  the  work. 
The  board  made  careful  inquiry  and  was  ad- 
vised by  the  county  engineer,  D.  A.  Brother- 
ton,  that  the  bid  was  reasonable  and  was  un- 
der the  estimated  cost,  arid  therefore  the  con- 
tract was  awarded. 

The  road  to  be  built  is  a  part  of  the  Bark 
River  section  of  the  c'ounty  road  system.  It 
begins  at  the  western  limits  of  Escanaba  and 
two  miles  of  the  road  will  extend  due  west 
from  the  Escanaba  city  limits.  The  cost  of 
this  will  be  $3,327  per  mile  for  the  macadam 
and  $600  for  excavating  and  filling.  A  one 
and  one-half  mile  section  is  near  Xarenta  and 
will  cost  $2,970  per  mile  for  the  macadam  and 
$600  for  the  excavating  and  filling.  Two  and 
one-fourth  miles  of  the  new  road  will  extend 
east  from  Bark  River,  and  this  will  cost 
$3,520  a  mile  for  the  macadam  and  $500  fot 
clearing  and  grading. 

The  roadbed  will  be  1(5  feet  wide  and  will 
in  every  way  conform  with  the  state  require- 
ments, which  will  entitle  the  county  to  receive 
the  state  bounty  of  $1,000  per  mile.  The  con- 
tractor will  begin  work  at  once  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  complete  the  work  this 
season. 

When  this  road  is  completed  the  only  poor 
piece  of  road  between  Escanaba  and  Green 
Bay  will  be  a  little  over  one  mile  which  is 
within  the  Escanaba  city  limits.  With  the 
exception  of  three  miles  of  good  hard  road  all 
of  the  road  between  Escanaba  and  Bark  River 
will  be  -macadamized.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
city  council  to  do  its  part  in  building  a  pass- 
able road  west  from  Sarah  street  to  the  city 
limits  to  connect  with  the  new  road,  which  is 
to  be  built  this  season. 

No  more  than  two  miles  of  the  new  road 
will  be  built  in  any  one  township,  owing  to 
the  provision  of  the  state  law  which  prohibits 
paying  a  state  bounty  on  more  than  that 
amount  of  new  road  in  any  township  in  one 
year. 

This  marks  the  inauguration  of  the  good 
roads  movement  in  Delta  county  in  earnest. 
Erick  Anderson,  of  Escanaba.  John  Gasman, 
of  Bark  River,  and  B.  Lenzi,  of  Defiance,  who 
compose  the  board  of  county  road  commis- 
sioners, are  taking  a  great  interest  in  tlic  work 
in  their  department  and  it  is  their  intention 
that  the  county  will  get  value  received  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  the  roads.  The  commis- 
sioners look  upon  the  county  road  fund  as  a 
sacred  trust  and  they  will  guard  it  carefully. 
Pelta  county  needs  good  roads.  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  commissioners  to  have  a  trunk  road 
east  and  west  and  north  and  south  through  the 
county  to  comprise  the  county  system,  and  the 
townships  can  build  township  macadam  roads 
to  the  trunk  roads.  It  will  be  only  a  feu- 
years  before  we  shall  see  prosperous  and 
happy  farmers  marketing  their  farm  products 
in  Escanaba  and  transporting  them  here  with 
automobile  drays. — Escanaba  Weekly  Journal. 


Delta  County  Roads — Two  Sections  in  Wells  Township   Built   Two   Years  Ago.     (Courtesy 

Escanaba  Weekly  Journal.) 


$11,000   FOR   EDUCATION. 

Highway  Commissioner  H.  S.  Earle  is  about 
to  begin  the  expenditure  of  about  $11,000  in 
an  educational  campaign  for  good  roads  in 
fifty-seven  different  counties  in  Michigan. 
Representatives  of  the  department  will  be  sent 
into  each  of  the  counties  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  county  road  system  and  urge 
that  the  system  be  adopted  at  the  election 
next  fall. 

The  automobile  men  of  the  state  are  'back 
of  the  commissioner  in  the  propaganda  for 
good  roads,  and  it  is  in  reality  their  money 
which  will  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign.  The  fund  is  made  up  of  the  auto- 
mobile license  fees  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  automobile  men  and 
Commissioner  Ear'.e  claims  the  right  to  use 
the  fund  under  a  section  of  the  law  which 
says  that  after  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
license  fee  are  paid  the  surplus  shall  be  applied 
to  the  furtherance  of  good  roads  for  the  bene- 
i.i  of  the  state  at  large.  Petitions  are  now 
bi-ing  circulated  and  signed  generally,  it  is 
stated,  among  automobile  men,  asking  the 


commissioner  to  use  the  money  in  this  way. 
In  speaking  of  the  matter  Commissioner 
Earle  said:  "I  expect  that  some  will  say  this 
fund  provides  for  the  expense  of  an  Earle 
machine  in  the  state,  but  I  don't  know  as  I 
care,  if  I  succeed  in  inducing  most  of  those 
fifty-seven  counties  to  adopt  the  county  road 
system.  Last  year  58  per  cent  of  the  good 
roads  built  were  constructed  by  twenty-six 
counties  having  the  county  road  system  and 
only  42  per  cent  in  the  fifty-seven  counties 
without  system.  Tlr's  shows  it  is  a  good 
thing.  The  men  I  am  going  to  send  out  will 
not  only  talk  the  good1  points  of  the  county 
system,  but  they  will  circulate  the  necessary 
petit-ions  in  the  townships,  villages  and  cities 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote.  It  may  be 
called  an  Earle  machine  if  they  want  to,  but 
it's  his  Tnaclvne  for  good  roads,  not  for  Earle's 
nomination  for  governor." 

If  the  campaign  is  successful  it  is  pointed 
out  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  the  state 
is  covered  with  a  network  of  fine  roads,  which 
will  not  only  be  of  great  value  to  the  different 
localities  in  which  the  ronds  run,  hut  will 
furnish  good  road  running  for  automobiles  in 
every  direction  and  to  every  point,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  reason  the  Automobile  manufac- 
turers are  anxious  the  money  should  be  used 
in  tli;s  way. 


"  TllGAN   ROADS  /AND  FORESTS. 


ON  THE  COURSE  OF  SATURDAY'S  CENTURY  RACE. 


BETWEEN   ROCHESTER  AND  PONTIAC,  ON  THE  I/AST  LEG   OF  THE  AUTO  RUN. 


COUNTY  ROAD  SYSTEM 

IS  VERY  POPULAR 


When  the,,  leading  roads  were  toll  roads. 
all  who  usel^B^Vf.fa.aci  .to  payj  fpr,;such  Hsc> 
says  State  HSgimay  t  .  >inniissiurii?r,;jl.  S.  liarle 
in  the  Gran^- -Rapids  Herald. 

This  toll  'inunex  went  I"  reimburse  the 
builders;  to  pay  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair 
and  to  pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 

When  th&:v4oll  road'  charters  run  out,  the 
roads  become  township  roads. 

Then  only  those  who  live  in  the  township 
have  to  pay  for  their  use.  that  is.  those  roads. 
after  coming1  into  the  hands  of  the  township, 
are  kept  in  "Repair  by  the  road  taxes  spread 
upon  the  prefety, •,<?£> he  township. 

Then  all  who  live  in  other  townships  or  in 
the. cities  can  use  the  roads  without  paying  a 
cent. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  farmer  has  been 
the  hardest  to --convert— to  believe  that  the 
county  road  system  was  the. best,  and  the  only 
equitable  way  of  building  and  keeping  in  re- 
pair the  leading  roads,  ;and  only  then  do  all  in 
the  county  pay  for  using  the  .roads. 

If  the  railroads  should  adopt  the  following 
plan,  h  would  be  jus,t  as  equitable  as  for  the 
farmer  to  pay  the  whole  cost  ,of  keeping  the 
main  roads  in  repair  and  let  the  city  man  use 
it  free. 

Each  purchaser  of  a  ticket  would  have  to 
tell  his  business  and  where,  he  lived  before  he 
could  get  a  ticket.  ,  The  .farmer  goes  to  the 
ticket  window  and  asks  for  a  ticket  .to  Grand 
Rapids,  also  asks  .how,  much  it  ,is,  and  the 
ticket  seller  says,  "that  depends  on  wjiat  your 
business  is  and  where  you  live."  "Well,"  says 
the  man,  "I  am  a  farmer  an,d  live  in  the. coun- 
try." "Well,  then,  your,  .fare  is.  four  cents  a 
mile,"  and  while  he  is  counting  his  change 
another  man  asks  for  a  ticket  to  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  he  is  told  by  the  ticket  agent  that 
he 'must  tell'  his'  business  and  where  he  lives, 
and  he  says,  "I  am  a  manufacturer  of  plows 
and  I  live,  in  the  city,"  and  the  ticket  seller 
informs'  him  that  he  does  not '  have  to  pay 
anything  for  his  ticket.  They  both  stand 
aghast  and  ask  why  this  rule  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  ticket  seller  tells  them  that  the  State 
Grange  and  the  Association  of  State  Farmers' 
Clubs  passed  resolutions  requiring  the  rail- 


roads to  adopt  this  new  method  so  that  the 
farmers  would  be  consistent  with  their  road 
doctrine  when  they  are  against  the  county 
road  system,  where  all  in  the  county  would 
have  "to  pay,  and  claim  that  they  shpuld  have 
the  sole  right  to  pay  all  cost  -of  building  and 
'keeping  the  road  in  repair  and  allow  the  city 
meal  to  use  it  free;,  and  now  under  this  new 
rule  yon  also  ha\e  tlie  privilege,  for  which  you 
should  be  very  thankful,  of  paying  ithe  whole 
cost  of  running  the  passenger  traiijs  and  let 
the  city  people  ride  free. 

"This  is  perfectly  right,"  says  the  ticket  sell- 
er, "for  don't  you  know  the  railroad  tuns  right 
through  your  farm'  and  the  city  does  not 
eharge  you  anything  for  using  their  streets, 
and  so  you  should  not  charge  a  city.'man  any- 
thing lor  riding  on  the  wagon  roads  or  rail- 
roads aerosr,  your  farm.'1 

I  reckon  if  this  plan  was  adopted  that  even 
those  \who  are  against  the  county  road  system 
would  get  their  eyes  open  and  say,  "Not  by  a 
gol  derned  "sight,  I  ain't  goin'  to  pay  any  more 
for  my  ridin"  than  does  those  city  chaps." 

But  when  they  will  get  it  through  their 
heads  that  fighting  against  the  county  road 
system  is  fighting  for  four  cents  a  mile  for 
themselves  on  a  railroad  and  free  passage  for 
the  city  man,  is  more  than  I  know,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  .twenty-six,  counties  we  have  the 
county  roads  and  no  more  enthusiastic  admir- 
ers of  the  'system  can  be  found  than  the 
farmers  in  those  counties  working  under  it. 
Lots,  of  them  voted  against  it  when  it  was 
adopted,  but  they  have  changed  their  minds 
since. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  county  road  system  is  a 
plan-  whereby  the 'leading  public  roads  of  a 
county  are  .improved  and  kept  in  repair  by  a 
'board  of  county  road  commissioners  at 
the  expense  of  every  property  owner  in  the 
county. 

The  road  commissioners  meet  on  or  before 
October  l.each  year  and  determine  what  roads 
ought  to  be  built  and  how  much  tax  ought  to 
be  spread  and  hand  such  recommendation  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  October.  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors may  amend,  approve  or  reject  the  rec- 
ommendations. This  assures  the  several 
townships  that  they  will  get  a  square  deal. 

The  tax  for  county  roads  cannot  be  more 
than  $2  on  each  $1,000  valuation. 

All   roads  not   taken  over  by  the  county  road 


commissioners  are  kept  in  repair  in  the  usual 
way  by  the  township. 

All  damages  on  county  roads  are  collected 
from  the  county. 

The  township  road  taxes  on  the  property 
abutting  the  county  roads  goes  to  the  town- 
ship to  be  expended  on  roads  in  other  parts  of 
the  township. 

Costly  bridges  are  thus  built  on  the  leading 
roads,  by  the  count}'  instead  of  by  the  town- 
ship. 

Property  in  the  villages  and  cities  contribute 
the  same  amount  toward  the  county  road  fund 
as  does  the  farm  property. 

The  applications  for  state  reward  road  now 
on  file  in  the  state  highway  department  show 
the  following  state  of  affairs: 

Miles. 

In  26  counties  under  county  road  system.  .    103 
[n    ">7    counties    not     under    county     road 

system    71 

In  good  roads  districts 7 

Total    181 

This  shows  better  than  a  mile  of  good  roads 
preaching  that  if  ever  this  state  is  going  to 
get  the  leading  roads  made  good,  it  has  got  to 
be  done  under  the  county  road  system. 

It  also  shows  that  the  57  counties  not  under 
the  county  road  system  are  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary bu.-iness  instead  of  the  home  mission- 
ary business:  that  is,  they  are  paying  hi  these 
57  counties  a  state  reward  road  tax  of  eight 
cents  on  each  thousand  dollars  of  valuation 
and  the  state  highway  commissioner  is  paying 
52  per  cent  of  it  out  to  26  Comities  and  58  per 
cent  of  it  to  the  57  counties. 

The  2(>  counties  under  the  county  road  sys- 
tem will  surely  not  complain  as  long  as  they 
get  more  than  half  of  the  state  reward  that  is 
paid  out  to  the  whole  S3  counties  of  the  state, 
but  some  day  the  other  57  will  wake  up  and 
go  into,  the  home  missionary  business,  for  they 
will  certainly  get  sick  of  paying  out  their 
money  to  huild  improved  roads  in  other  coun- 
ties while  traveling  through  mud  and  sand  at 
home. 

Moral — Vote  yes   for  county  road  system. 

The  popularity  of  the  county  good  roads 
system  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  only  three 
counties  which  voted  on  it  at  the  last  spring 
election  turned  it  down.  They  were  Kala- 
mazoo,  Rerrien  and  Midland  counties,  and  in 
each  ease  there  was  some  loeal  reason. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


BRANCH  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Branch  county  has  during  the  past  two  or 
throe  years  awakened  to  the  advantages  of 
good  roads  and  the  interest  is  still  growing. 
With  the  advent  of  the  new  road  law  undoubt- 
edly better  and  more  substantial  progress  will 
hereafter  be  made  along  this  line  of  needed 
public  improvements. 

Girard  township  this  spring  built  one  road 
at  least  that  is  not  only  a  great  credit  to  it, 
but  sets  a  pace  for  others  to  follow  with  profit 
for  the  entire  community.  What  heretofore 
has  been  a  deep  sand  highway  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  splendid  hard  road,  and  a  wide 
one,  too.  It  has  been  given  a  high  crown  and 
well  rolled,  so  that  it  will  shed  water  promptly. 
This  splendid  highway  extends  from  the  south 
line  of  Girard  township  to  Reed's  Corners. 
Other  townships  that  are  contemplating  road 
improvements  should  examine  this  stretch  of 
road  to  Union  City  and  interview  Charles 
Reed  in  regard  to  how  he  accomplished  such 
good  results. 

Some  good  work  has  also  been  done  on  the 
same  road  between  Hodunk  and  Union  City, 
but  that  there  are  yet  some  stretches  of  deep 
sand. 

It  is  up  to  Union  township  and  Coldwater 
township  to  get  busy  and  complete  the  work 
begun  by  Girard  township. 

Work  is  under  headway  in  the  improvement 
of  the  road  from  Coldwater  to  Coldwater  lake. 
The  underbrush  alongside  the  narrow  strip 
leading  north  from  the  head  of  the  lake  has 
been  cleared  away  preparatory  to  widening 
the  road  to  18  feet,  thus  putting  an>  end  to 
the  former  long  waits  of  -one  team  for  an- 
other. This  improvement  is  to  be  made  in 
continuous  stretch  and  as  much  territory  cov- 
ered as  $521  will  accomplish  in  making  a  good 
road. 


tween  Tuscola  and  Bay  county,  a  distance  of 
4J4  miles,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Tuscola 
Stone  road. 

BRIDGES  GO  WITH  GOOD  ROADS. 

In  connection  with  its  general  work  of  im- 
provement, the  board  of  county  road  commis- 
sioners' of  Wayne  county  has  repaired  and 
planked  the  Gratiot  road  bridge  over  Connor's 
creek  and  is  now  engaged  in  building  a  steel 
truss  bridge  over  Monguagon  creek,  at  River 
road,  and  a  steel  girder  bridge  over  the  county 
drain  on  Fort  street. 

Commissioner  Hines  explains  that  this  work 
is  necessarily  being  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  county  rather  than  at  the  expense  of  the 
townships,  because  once  the  commission  un- 
dertakes to  improve  a  county  road  it  must  be 
a  continuous  job.  It  cannot  force  the  town- 
ships to  fix  up  the  bridges. 

"The  outlet  for  Monguagon  creek,  under 
River  road,  was  insufficient,  and  every  year  it 
overflowed  and  ruined  the  roadway,"  says  Mr. 
Hines.  "The  abutments  _  of  the  Gratiot  road 
bridge  were  bad  and  the  Fort  street  bridge 
was  dangerous." 

GOOD  ROADS  NOTES. 

Mayor  \\".  D.  Burke,  of  Owosso,  is  out  with 
a  plea  to  the  aldermen  to  quit  wasting  money 
on  temporary  repairs  and  raise  a  slightly 
larger  sum  for  enduring  construction  work, 

He  declares  that  the  building  of  gravel 
roads  year  after  year,  only  to  have  the  gravel 
washed  or  worn  away,  and  the  cleaning  of 
tile  drain  is  short-sighted.  Stone  roads  and 
sanitary  sewers  should  replace  these  'make- 
shifts. 

The  mayor's  talk  made- a  strong  impression 
and  he  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  citizens 
who  heard  him. 


ROADS  A   DISGRACE. 

Henry  B.  Joy,  of  Detroit,  says:  "The  roads 
adjacent  to  Detroit,  leading  the  surrounding 
prosperous  cities  and  villages  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name.  In  the  fall  and  spring 
they  are  almost  impassable  to  any  kind  of  a 
vehicle  and  a  disgrace  to  the  community  and 
the  state,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  after 
slight  rainstorms  they  become  almost  as  bad. 
The  road  between  Detroit  and  Toledo  beggars 
description.  Sixty  miles  long  between  two 
large  cities,  it  is  a  practically  impassable  bar- 
rier of  mud.  The  road  between  Detroit  and 
Ann  Arbor,  part  of  the  through  road  route 
to  Chicago,  and  many  prosperous  cities  in 
Michigan,  is  a  most  deplorable  highway.  It  is 
almost  impassable  from  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor, 
and  from  there  on  through  Michigan  to  Chi- 
cago it  is  nearly  as  bad  until  you  get  down 
into  Indiana,  where  good  macadam  roads  are 
available.  There  is  no  use  of  further  details 
as  to  other  main  arteries,  Plymouth,  Pontiac, 
Bay  City,  Saginaw,  Rochester,  Mt.  Clemens, 
etc.;  they  are  all  alike." 


HILLSDALE  COUNTY  IN  LINE. 

Grade  stakes  are  already  set  for  graveling 
the  highway  leading  directly  east  from  Hills- 
dale  in  Adams  township,  for  a  distance  of 
two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  Hillsdale 
township  line. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  road  will  also 
be  .improved  through  Hillsdale  township 
toward  Hillsdale  city. 

Fayette  township  was  the  first  in  Hillsdale 
county  to  folow  the  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
and  a  number  of  stretches  of  fine  highway 
have  been  constructed  in  that  township',  which 
are  giving  fine  satisfaction,  and  which  will  be 
extended  from  time  to  time. 


BAY  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Taxpayers  of  the  Township  of  Merritt,  Bay 
county,  have  petitioned  the  county  road  com- 
mission to  at  once  lay  out,  designate  and 
establish,  as  a  county  road,  the  highway 
known  as  the  Kinney  road,  commencing,  at 
the  Tuscola  Stone  road,  between,  sections  29 
and  32,  thence  east  to  the  county  line  ]>c- 


The  City  of  Iron  Mountain  has  ordered  a 
new  and  powerful  stone  crusher.  It  is  a  much 
more  powerful  machine  than  the  old  one, 
which  has  been  sold.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
crush  from  twenty  to  fifty  tons  of  rock  per 
hour,  depending  upon  the  sie  of  material. 


The  two  and  a  half  miles  of  macadamized 
roadway  that  the  Muskegon  coninty  road  com- 
missioners have  been  building  on  the  Cedar 
Springs  road  eastward  from  the  Half  Way 
House  is  completed.  The  work  of  macad- 
izing  a  part  of  the  angling  road  to  Lake  Har- 
bor from  Muskegon  has  begun. 


The    City    of    East"  Lansing     will    do    much 
work  on  its  roads  this  year. 


The  City  of  Hancock  will  purchase  a  ten- 
ton  road  roller  for  use  in  macadamizing  its 
streets. 


Kent  county  must 'have  good  roads  or  no 
rural  mail  delivery,  is  the  ultimatum  sent  out 
from  Fourth  .Assistant  Postmaster.  General  P. 
V.  DeGraw,.who,  in  reply  to  the  postoffice  re- 
port from  Grand  Rapids  last  month  on  the 
conditions  of.  travel  on  .rural  routes,  has  sent 
notices  to  all  the  road  commissioners  on  rural 
routes  frpm-JMo.  1  to  14  that  no  mail  will  be 
delivered  after  the  first  of  October  on  rural 
routes  unless  traveling  conditions  .are  im- 
proved. 

.The  ultimatum  was  sent  out  because  some 
of  the  roads  in  and  around  Grand  Rapids  are 
very  nearly  impassable  during  the-wet  months 
of  the  year,  and  mail  carriers,  who  get  small 
pay  at  the  least,  are  kept  overtime,  on  the 
roads,  while  their  horses  are  worn  out.  In  his 
way  Uncle  Sam,  who  has  a  bigger  lever  than 
the  local  authorities,  will  force  good  road 
building. 


The  need  for  better  roads  in  South  Arm 
township,  Charlevoix  county,  was  emphasized 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  recently.  G. 
G.  Haan,  of  Atwood,  who  is  building  a  $4,000 
residence,  was  in  F,ast  Jordan  and  purchased 
:i  -load  of  fimshjng  lumber.  Mr.  Haan  had 


already  hauled  2o  loads  of  lumber  from  an- 
other town  which  he  would  have  been,  glad  to 
purchase,  at  F.ast  Jordan  together  with  the 
paint,  hardware,  .etc.,  for  his  house,  but;  on 
account  of  the  poor  roads  in  the  township, 
lie  was  obliged  to  take  his  order  to  a  neigh- 
boring town.  East  Jordan  ought  to  awake  , 
to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  hold  the  trade  of 
the  surrounding  country  her  roads-  must  be 
put  in  a  first  class  condition. 

The  board  has  also  been  petitioned  to  adopt 
as  a  county  road,  the  highway  situated  in  the 
township  of  Merritt:  Commencing  .at  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  3,  T.  13,  N,  R. 
6  east,  in  said  township  running  thence  south 
between  said  section  3  in  Merritt  township 
and  section  4  in  Portsmouth  township,  sec- 
tions. 9  and  10  and  sections  16  and  15,  Merritt 
township  to  where  the  same  intersects  the 
county  road  known  as  the  -Merritt  road. 

W.  C.  Cornwall,  of  Saginaw,  has  been  "jack- 
ing" up  the  Isabella  county  authorities  on  the 
good  roads  subject.  Mr.  Cornwell  recently 
drove  from  Saginaw  to  Clare.  He  says  he 
found  the  roads  in  fairly  good  condition  until 
after  leaving  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  road  be- 
tween that  city  and  Clare  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  It  was  full  of  ruts  and  in  places 
almost  impassable.  Mr.  Cornwell  says  that 
it  "seems.,  strange'  that  the  farmers  and  the 
people  of  Mt.  Pleasant  have  not  taken  this 
up  before  and  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  proper  officers  to  do  something  in  the 
matter  of  better  roads.  If  the  people  are 
made  to  thoroughly  understand  the  pecuniary 
benefits  to  be'  derived  from  good  roads  they 
will  not  begrudge  the  small  amount  that  each 
one  will  be  taxed  to  carry  on  the  good  work. 


McMillan  township.  Luce  county,  will -ex- 
pend a  considerable  sum  of  money  this  season 
on  the  improvement  of  highways.  Beginning 
at  the  north  end  of  the  macadamized  road  now 
being  built  by  the  county,  the  township  will 
continue  the  work  the  entire  length  of  New- 
berry  avenue  to  the  railroad  track.  The  road 
north  from  the  South  Shore  tracks  to  the 
Taquamenon  river  is  to  be  widened  and  will 
also  receive  a  heavy  coat  of  gravel,  as  will 
also  the  road  between  Newberry  and  Dollar- 
ville.  The  township  officials  manifest  a  dis- 
position to  abandon  the  old  method  of  fritter- 
ing money  away  in  patchwork  repairs  and  will 
confine  the  work  this  'season  to  a  limited  ter- 
ritory. This  is  the  sensible  way.  A  mile  of 
good  road  is  better  than  ten  miles  built  rfi  a 
slip-shod  manner,  and  will  te  of  most 'lasting 
benefit  to  the  taxpayer. 

Eckford  township,  Calhoun  county,  is  think- 
ing of  taking  a  turn  at  Earle's  "Good  Roads." 
F.  A.  Stuart,  the  Marshall  millionaire,  has  be- 
come interested  in  the  proposition  of  repairing 
the  road  frorn  Marshall  to  Homer,  which 
passes  his  farm  property,  and  making  it  a  state 
reward  road.  Other  farmers' are  becoming  in- 
terested and  the  matter  is  receiving  serious 
Consideration. 


Springwells  township,  Wayne  county,  has 
sold'  its  'issue'  of  $25,000  of  highway  improve- 
ment bonds,  And  work  on  Michigan  avenue 
will  begin  at  once.' 

Some  gbod  work  has  been'  done  on  the 
Grand  Lake  road, 'between  Beck's  Mill,  in  Al- 
pena  county,  and.  the  Presque  Isle  county  line. 
A  considerable  part  of  it  has  been  graveled, 
and  all  of  the  bad' spots  for  th'e  entire  distance 
have  been  filled.  The  road  clear  to  the  coast 
light  is  in  first-class  condition. 

The  largest  single  cargo  of  cedar  posts 
brought  in  to  a  Menominee  dock  has  been 
unloaded  from-  the  three-masted  schooner  M. 
E.  Cook.  The  boat  had  21,000  posts  aboard. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  reports  are  anything 
but  encouraging  for  the.  market,  the  Menom- 
.inee  and  Mnrinette  yards  are.  stocking  up 
heavily  with  cedar  products. "• 
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A  CHECK  TO  BIG  INDUSTRY. 

A  Bay  City  lumberman,  discussion  the  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  affirm- 
ing the  ownership  of  sunken,  or  "deadhead" 
logs  lies  with  the  original  owner,  will  check 
the  raising  of  logs  in  many  streams,  says: 

"Some  years  ago  when  saw  logs  began  to 
be  worth  money  an  inventive  genius  devised  a 
scheme  to  raise  these  logs  and  convert  them 
into  lumber.  The  first  attempt  was  made 
above  Saginaw,  on  the  Tittabawassee  river. 
A  scow  was  rigged  up  with  a  steam  derrick 
for  raising  the  logs  and  probably  something 
would  have  resulted  but  the  question  of  owner- 
ship of  the  logs  when  brought  to  the  surface 
was  at  once  raised  and  little  was  accomplished. 
It  was  alleged  that  arrangements  were  to  be 
made  with  the  owners  of  logs  which  bore  log 
marks,  but  so  many  difficulties  crept  into  the 
matter  that  it  was  abandoned.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  same  trouble  came  up  in  raising 
logs  in  Black  river  near  Cheboygan,  and  litiga- 
tion resulted.  A  lumberman  named  Chris  Yaw- 
key  experienced  considerable  success  in  raising 
sunken  logs  the  last  few  years  in  Au  Sable, 
but  it  is  not  recalled  what  methods  he  resorted 
to  in  order  to  avoid  litigation.  The  decision 
of  the  court,  holding  that  the  title  to  the  logs 
known  as  deadheads  remain  the  property  of 
the  original  owners,  and  for  them  to  remove 
the  logs  from  the  river  is  not  an  unlawful  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  the  riparian 
owners,  will  probably  end  the  business  largely 
of  lifting  these  deadhead  logs.  If  owners  of 
all  the  logs  thus  raised  could  be  communicated 
with  and  arrangements  made  for  raising  the 
same  it  would  be  an  easy  matter.  But  there 
were  over  300  distinct  marks  of  ownership  on 
logs  rafted  out  by  the  Tittabawassee  Boom 
Company  alone  during  the  30  years  of  its  oper- 
ations. Many  of  the  original  owners  are  dead 
and  others  are  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
To  attempt  to  reach  and  negotiate  with  them 
or  their  heirs  for  ownership  of  deadheads 
raised  would  be  a  task  not  only  impossible,  but 
one  that  no  one  would  undertake.  Other 
streams  are  similarly  situated.  In  some  re- 
spects the  decision,  while  undoubtedly  the 
proper  thing,  works  unfortunately  in  that  it 
will  discourage  raising  of  deadheads  and  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  valuable  timber  will  never  be 
available.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is 
fully  100,000,000  feet  of  sunken  logs  in  the  Tit- 
tabawassee river  and  tributaries.  Then  there 
are  other  lumbering  streams,  such  as  the  Cass, 
Flint,  Bad  river.  Swan  creek,  Shiawassee,  Kaw- 
kawlin,  Rifle,  AuGres,  AuSable  and  other 
streams  in  eastern  and  northeastern  Michigan. 
If  all  the  deadheads  in  Michigan  streams  could 
be  converted  into  lumber  it  would  represent  a 
good  many  million  dollars." 

CURTAILMENT  OF  LUMBER  OUTPUT. 

"Nature  is  doing  considerable  to  curtail  the 
lumber  output  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district," 
says  C.  A.  Eddy,  of  Bay  City,  who  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  lumbering  forty  years  in 
the  Saginaw  valley  and  is  now  operating  a 
large  mill  at  Blind  River,  Ont.  "The  mills  in 


the  Georgian  Bay  district  started  late  this 
spring.  June  1  the  Eddy  Bros.'  mill  had  only 
one-half  of  the  lumber  manufactured  this  sea- 
son on  the  dock  it  had  the  same  date  last 
year.  There  hasn't  been  as  much  lumber  sold 
this  season  as  usual.  The  last  two  years  our 
entire  output  for  the  season  was  sold  in  the 
winter  before  the  mill  started,  for  delivery 
after  being  manufactured  as  wanted.  Buyers 
appear  to  be  nosing  around  I  suppose  thinking 
they  may  strike  bargain  counters  in  the  mat- 
ter of  prices.  But  there  is  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  hold  up  prices.  I  have  received  two 
or  more  invitations  to  meet  saw  mill  men  to 
agree  upon  a  curtailment  of  the  output.  I  told 
them  if  all  firms  pursued  the  policy  of  Eddy 
Bros.,  there  would  be  all  the  curtailment 
needed.  We  don't  propose  to  sacrifice  our 
stock.  I  learn  that  stocks  are  generally  light 
in  dealers'  hands  and  am  satisfied  that  the 
lumber  will  be  wanted  soon.  When  the  panic 
of  1893  struck  this  valley  I  wanted  to  shut 
down  our  mill  and  nail  up  the  doors.  Some  of 
my  associates  insisted  the  mill  should  be  kept 
in  motion  though  lumber  was  low.  Had  my 
advice  been  taken  when  good  times  came  again 
we  would  have  had  125,000,000  feet  of  timber 
to  have  converted  into  lumber  at  prices  that 
would  have  more  than  made  up  for  the  time 
lost  during  the  stagnation.  That  experience 
was  worth  something  to  me.  Business  men 
appear  to  be  confident  that  there  is  a  percepti- 
ble improvement  and  in  a  short  time  trade  will 
be  much  better." 


DEADHEAD   LOG  DECISION. 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
the  question  of  the  ownership  of  deadhead 
logs  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Michigan. 
The  case  was  that  of  the  Muskegon  Log  Lift- 
ing &  Operating  Company  versus  the  owners 
of  lands  along  the  waters  on  which  the  com- 
pany was  operating.  The  company  had  pur- 
chased from  the  original  owners  their  rights  to 
the  logs.  When  the  company  commenced  to 
remove  the  logs  and  piled  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Muskegon  river,  a  land  owner  applied 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  company 
from  taking  possession  of  them,  claiming  the 
property  as  riparian  owner.  The  lower  court 
held  with  the  plaintiff,  but  upon  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  the  decision  was  reversed,  the 
higher  tribunal  declaring  that  the  title  to  the 
logs  remained  in  the  original  owner  and  that 
the  holder  of  lands  through  which  the  streams 
flowed  had  no  ownership  or  interest  in  them. 

The  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  this 
property,  and  the  rights  therein  of  riparian 
owners,  is  of  very  great  importance.  The 
value  of  the  sunken  logs  in  Michigan  streams 
aggregates  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  bottom  of  practically  every  rafting  stream 
and  lake  used  by  the  operators  in  the  old  days 
is  covered  with  these  so-called  "deadheads." 
In  nearly  every  instam.e  the  logs  are  perfectly 
preserved  and  yield  the  finest  of  pine  lumber, 
•now  nearly  extinct  in  the  forest.  Millions  of 
feet  have  already  been  removed  from  the 
waters  north  of  Saginaw,  especially  in  the 
Au  Sable  country,  and  the  logs  have  brought 
handsome  returns  to  those  who  bought  and 
reclaimed  them.  In  some  instances  the  title 
has  been  conveyed  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  the 
purchaser  has  netted  a  small  fortune  from  the 
transaction.  The  real  value  of  the  logs  has 
only  been  realized  within  the  last  few  years 
and  now  they  are  receiving  more  attention 
from  the  original  owners.  In  view  of  their 
increasing  value  riparian  owners  have  been 
disposed  to  lay  claim  to  certain  rights  or 
interest  in  them,  and  the  exact  establishment 
of  title  therefore  became  a  matter  of  much 
importance. 

QUIET  LUMBER  SEASON. 

Thomas  Connors,  who  is  one  of  the  largest 
timber  dealers  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  says 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  coming  season 
will  be  a  busy  one,  as  most  of  the  large  lum- 
ber concerns  of  the  country  are  heavily 
stocked.  The  mining  companies  put  in  an  un- 
usually large  stock  during  the  past  winter  and 


they  will  not  need  much  timber  to  carry  them 
through  next  winter,  as  less  than  the  usual 
quantity  will  be  used  during  the  summer.  The 
jobbers  who  got  out  timber  in  the  district 
below  Negaunee,  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway,  during  the  past  season, 
have  completed  their  shipments  and  there  is 
nothing  doing  in  the  woods,  but  several  small 
mills  are  in  operation.  There  are  two  working 
at  McFarland's  Hill,  one  at  Turin.  The  plant 
at  Little  Lake,  which  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire,  will  probably  not  be  rebuilt  this  sea- 
son. B.  J.  Goodman  has  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  logs  there,  but  he  will  probably  move 
them  to  one  of  the  other  mills,  farther  south. 
Several  of  the  more  prominent  jobbers  in 
the  district  plan  to  begin  their  season's  work 
early  in  August,  but  there  will  be  fewer  camps 
opened  up  before  winter  sets  in  than  were  in 
operation  last  year.  Last  season  was  a  fairly 
good  one  for  the  jobbers,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  prices  received  for  the  timber  did  not 
compare  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 


NEW  LOGGING  COMPANY. 

Articles  of  association  of  the  United  Log- 
ging Company  of  Escanaba,  capitalized  at 
$100,000,  have  been  filed.  The  new  corpora- 
tion is  a  Delta  county  organization  and  the 
officers  are  as  follows:  President,  I.  N. 
Bushong,  of  Gladstone;  Vice-President,  J.  P. 
Bushong,  of  Gladstone;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, T.  M.  Judson,  of  Escanaba.  The  new 
company  has  taken  over  all  the  logging  con- 
tracts which  existed  between  the  Escanaba 
Wooden  Ware  Co.,  at  the  time  that  company 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  fol- 
lowing companies:  Escanaba  Manufacturing 
Co.;  Kimberly-Clark  Co.,  Neenah;  Northwest- 
ern Cooperage  &  Lumber  Co.,  Gladstone;  Me- 
nasha  Wooden  Ware  Co.,  Menasha;  Mason  & 
Donaldson  Co.,  Rhinelander. 

The  contracts  which  these  companies  had 
with  the  Escanaba  Wooden  Ware  Co.  gave 
them  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  lands  Con- 
trolled by  that  company  and  proceed  to  take 
out  the  timber  at  any  time  that  company 
failed  to  perform  its  contract.  It  is  understood 
that  the  new  company  has  all  the  rights  under 
those  contracts  which  were  vested  in  the  five 
companies  named,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
new  company  to  begin  active  logging  opera- 
tions in  the  near  future  so  as  to  provide  these 
companies  with  the  timber  supply  provided  for 
under  their  contracts  with  the  Escanaba 
Wooden  Ware  Co.  The  company  expects  to 
carry  on  its  operations  upon  a  very  large  scale 
and  employment  will  be  given  to  several  large 
crews  of  men. 

The  new  company,  which  has  as  stockhold- 
ers gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  five 
companies  named  above,  intends  to  bid  on 
the  logging  outfit,  horses,  camp  equippage,  and 
other  property  of  the  Escanaba  Wooden  Ware 
Co.,  which  is  to  be  sold  at  a  receiver's  sale  in 
Escanaba  on  June  15.  The  new  company 
wants  the  equipment,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  property  will  bring 
pretty  close  to  its  real  value. 

The  United  Logging  Co.  will  have  its  main 
office  at  the  office  of  the  Escanaba  Manufac- 
turing Co.  in  Escanaba. 


MANUFACTURING  LUMBER  AGAIN. 

With  the  plant  put  in  condition  for  a  long 
and  successful  run,  the  big  sawwill  of  the 
Marais  Lumber  Company  at  Grand  Marais  has 
resumed  operations  for  the  season.  It  will 
continue  in  commission  until  the  approach  of 
another  winter,  and  it  is  expected  to  make  its 
usual  cut.  The  mill  is  owned  by  Alger,  Smith 
&  Co.,  of  Detroit,  and  it  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  town. 


SHINGLE  OUTPUT. 

D.  Quay  &  Sons,  of  Cheboygan,  manufac- 
tured 10,000,00  shingles  last  year.  The  firm 
is  putting  in  a  stock  of  logs  for  this  season's 
run  and  a  quantity  of  cedar  ties  and  posts. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


$20,000,000  INVESTED 

IN  TIMBER  LANPS 


A  list  of  Grand  Rapids  bank  presidents  and 
directors  shows  that  a  third  of  these  men  are 
financially  interested  in  western  timber,  writes 
Robt.  H.  Coit  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press. 

It  is  an  axiom  among  timber  men  to  act 
quickly  and  quietly;  consequently  little  ap- 
pears in  our  newspapers  in  reference  to  tim- 
ber deals.  Grand  Rapids  is  recognized,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  country  as  a  lumber  and 
timber  center  and  in  the  lumber  trade  journals 
a  half  column  is  weekly  devoted  to  reports 
from  Grand.  Rapids  and  vicinity. 

There  are  without  doubt  twenty  or  more 
millions  of  Grand  Rapids  money  represented 
in  this  western  timber  and  in  this  standing 
timber  they  have  an  investment  that  the  best 
of  authorities  predict  will  double  in  the  next 
six  years.  The  depletion  in  quantity  and  con- 
stant increase  in  prioe  of  standing  timber  has 
now  gone  to  a  point  where  it  is  today  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  soundest  commodities, 
either  in  regard  to  price  stability  or  ready  and 
constant  market. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  upward  tendency 
in  lumber  prices  has  been  brought  about 
through  two  natural  and  inevitable  conditions, 
namely,  a  diminishing  timber  supply  and  a 
widening  demand  for  the  sawed  product. 

In  referring  to  official  charts  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  prices  of  white  pine  up  to  1897  were 
almost  staple,  but  since  that  date  the  price  of 
white  pine  has  more  than  doubled. 

It  was  this  increase  in  price  of  white  pine 
that  encouraged  local  investors  to  look  to  the 
west  and  south  for  timber  lands.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  Grand  Rapids  men  to  go  out  to 
the  Pacific  coast  for  timber  were  the  late  J. 
H.  Wonderly  and  L.  W.  Wolcott.  They 
bought  redwood  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
in  Mendocino  county,  California;  timber 
that  can  never  be  reproduced,  for  it  took  thou- 
sands of  years  to  grow  it. 

Next  to  Weyerhauser,  the  timber  king  of 
America,  the  Blodgett  Company,  limited,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  is  said  by  good  authorities  to 
own  the  largest  private  timber  holdings  in  the 
state  of  Oregon.  Most  of  the  Blodgett  lands 
lie  in  Clatsop  and  Tillamonk  counties,  just 
south  of  the  'Columbia  river,  counties  that 
have  high  stumpage  values  because  of  the  ac- 
cessibility of  the  Columbia. 

The  Edward  and  S.  B.  Lowe  timber  lands 
consist  of  large  tracts  of  fir  in  Chehalis  coun- 
ty, Washington,  just  north  of  Aberdeen. 

In  California  the  White  &  Friant  Lumber 
Company  owns  sugar  pine  lands  in  Madera, 
Mariposa  and  Tuolumne  counties.  These 
lands,  which  they  bought  some  twenty  years 
ago,  are  located  in  two  main  divisions.  The 
upper  tract  in  Tuolumne  and  Mariposa  coun- 
ties is  situated  within  the  Yosemite  National 
park.  The  lower  tract  is  finely  located  for 
lumbering,  being  only  about  four  miles  west 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river.  The  sugar  pine  is 
a  very  valuable  wood  and  large  shipments  of 
it  find  a  ready  market  in  the  east,  where  it  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  Michigan  white 
pine. 

In  the  last  few  years  several  large  timber 
holding  companies  have  been  organized  in 
Grand  Rapids  to  secure  western  timber  lands 
for  investment.  Of  these  the  McKenzie  River 
Lumber  Company  is  one  of  the  largest.  The 
secretary  of  the  company  has  stated  that  it 
had  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of  $550,000,  and 
that  the  company  owned  8,440  acres  of  fir  in 
Lane  county,  Ore,  just  west  of  the  govern- 
ment reservation.  The  board  of  directors  is 
composed  of  Grand  Rapids  men,  namely, 
Lewis  H.  Withey,  W.  C.  Winchester,  Henry 
Idema,  J.  H.  Bonnell,  John  J.  Foster,  Charles 
Chick,  E.  P.  Merrick  and  Claude  Hamilton. 
Some  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  are  John 
Byrne,  James  Barnett  and  Stephen  Sears.  J. 
H.  Bonnell  and  C.  H.  Chick,  who  promoted 
the  company  last  year,  spent  some  six  weeks 


in  Oregon  looking  over  various  timber  propo- 
sitions. 

W.  H.  White,  formerly  of  Grand  Rapids 
but  now  of  Boyne  City,  is  the  promoter  and 
president  of  the  Tillamonk  Lumber  Com- 
pany, a  holding  company  capitalized  at  $1,000,- 
000.  The  company  owns  20,000  acres  of  fir  in 
Tillamonk  county,  Ore.  The  stockholders  are 
Grand  Rapids  men  and  some  of  the  heaviest 
holders  are  William  Herpolsheimer,  Amos  S. 
Musselman,  Claude  Hamilton,  J.  A.  Covode, 
R.  P.  Tietsort,  A.  W.  Hompe,  S.  A.  Sears  and 
W.  A.  Winchester. 

Grand  Rapids  has  tost  a  great  many  able 
men  who  went  west  to  settle,  seeing  the  great 
opportunities  there  in  timber.  Charles  H. 
Chick  is  one  of  these  men.  He  started  as. a 
boy  working  in  the  Maine  woods,  gradually 
drifting  westward  to  Michigan,  and  he  was 
one  of  those  who  helped  bring  the  last  drive 
down  Grand  river  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
He  was  a  director  in  the  Fifth  National  Bank 
and  made  Grand  Rapids  his  home  for  many 
years.  At  present  his  office  is  located  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  has  worked  up  an 
excellent  business  in  timber  lands.  Howard 
Morton,  son  of  Constantine  Morton,  the  well- 
known  lumberman,  is  in  Chick's  employ,  learn- 
ing the  timber  business. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  small  drug  store  on 
Canal  street  was  owned  by  a  man  who  at  the 
present  time  is  one  of  the  most  successful  timber 
men  in  America.  This  is  James  D.  Lacey,  who 
today  has  offices  in  Portland,  Seattle,  New  Or- 
leans and  Chicago.  His  firm  employs  a  large 
force  of  timber  "cruisers"  or  estimators,  who  help 
in  furnishing  banks,  trust  companies  and  inves- 
tors, expert  reports  on  timber  lands.  It  is  said 
that  Lacey's  business  is  now  mainly  the  handling 
of  timber  outright  and  on  contingent  interest. 
One  of  his  partners  is  Wood  Beal,  formerly  of 
Grand  Rapids,  who  now  has  charge  of  Lacey's 
Chicago  and  New  Orleans  offices. 

Lacey  has  interested  a  great  many  Grand  Rap- 
ids men  in  western  timber;  in  fact  in  Clallam 
county,  Washington,  alone  he  has  sold  over 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  timber  lands  to 
Grand  Rapids  men.  The  Gay  Timber  Company 
in  Mason  county,  Washington,  is  a  local  operating 
company  that  he  has  promoted.  Its  board  of 
directors  is  made  up  of  A.  W.  Hompe,  R.  W. 
Irwin,  R.  P.  Tietsort,  John  A.  Covode,  George  G. 
Whitworth,  Henry  Idema  and  W.  H.  Gay. 

SAWMILL   FOR   BRIMLEY. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  saw- 
mill and  a  woodenware  factory  at  Brimley. 
A.  T.  Bound,  of  Brimley,  is  the  chief  mover 
in  the  enterprise,  and  he  has  interested  a  num- 
ber of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  men  and  others  in  the 
project.  Mr.  Bound  owns  a  mill  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  which,  if  a  mill  were  to  be 
established,  he  would  move.  The  location  of 
the  proposed  mill  will  be  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Waiskai  river.  The  matter  of  securing  the  site 
is  now  under  consideration.  It  is  said  that 
the  intention  of  those  interested  is  to  have 
the  mill  built  this  summer  in  readiness  for 
operations  next  winter. 

The  promoters  consider  the  proposition  a 
very  promising  one.  The  presence  of  the  river 
makes  it  possible  to  get  excellent  shipping 
facilities  out  of  Brimley.  There  is  a  bountiful 
supply  of  several  kinds  of  wood,  covering  a 
large  tract  of  land,  thus  plenty  of  material 
would  be  available.  The  mill,  at  first,  would 
have  capacity  of  about  60,000  feet  per  day. 
This  would  be  enlarged  as  the  business  de- 
manded. 

A  feature  mentioned  in  this  connection  is 
that  of  erecting  a  plant  for  the  manufactur- 
:ng  of  woodenware.  There  is  plenty  of  tim- 
ber available  for  that  purpose  and  the  market 
is  good. 

"I  am  running  seven  camps  and  employing 
between  400  and  500  men,"  says  Frank  Buell, 
of  Bay  City.  "Three  of  my  camps  are  putting 
in  logs  exclusively  and  the  others  are  putting 
ii:  some  logs  and  peeling  bark.  We  have  more 
men  at  work  than  we  did  last  year  at  this 
t'me." 


LUMBER  OUTPUT 

TO  BE  RESTRICTED 


The  lumber  industry,  like  that  of  iron  and 
steel,  has  been  hit  hard  by  the  slump  which 
was  precipitated  last  October.  Up  to  that  date 
the  lumber  business  was  exceedingly  active, 
the  volume  of  business  being  large  and  prices 
were  the  highest  experienced  in  years. 

There  has  been  marvelous  development  in 
the  industry  in  the  south  the  last  few  years, 
men  of  capital  in  the  north  having  made  large 
investments  in  timber  lands,  companies  were 
organized  and  mills  built.  When  the  slunip 
came  many  of  the  operators  in  that  section 
were  compelled  to  realize  in  a  short  time.  In 
other  words  they  were  of  necessity  obliged  to 
sell  their  lumber.  The  result  was  a  slump  in 
southern  pine  prices,  and  thousands  of  car 
loads  were  dumped  into  every  available  north- 
ern market  at  a  reduction  of  $5  and  $6  a 
thousand  feet  in  price. 

This  lumber  came  into  competition  with 
northern  hemlock  and  lower  grades  of  other 
woods  and  in  connection  with  the  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  trade  contributed  to  intensify  the 
depression.  And  while  there  has  of  late  been 
some  improvement  in  the  market  trade  lacks 
the  vim  and  activity  which  has  characterized  it 
for  some  years  past. 

In  the  Saginaw  valley  and  in  Canada  in  vol- 
ume it  is  about  30  per  cent  less  than  one  year 
ago  at  this  time,  while  in  Ohio  and  some  other 
points  which  consume  a  large  amount  of  north- 
ern lumber  the  falling  off  in  business  is  great- 
er than  it  is  here. 

The  Georgian  Bay  district  of  Ontario  fur- 
nishes about  70,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually 
to  the  supply  of  the  Saginaw  valley  and  sends 
many  times  that  quantity  to  lower  lake  ports 
and  into  the  eastern  markets.  A  large  number 
of  Saginaw  valley  and  Michigan  lumbermen 
are  operating  in  that  district  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  fully  one-half  or  more  of  the  out- 
put of  the  mills  in  the  district  is  handled  by 
Michigan  men.  Such  firms  as  E.  B.  Foss  & 
Company,  Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Com- 
pany, Bradley,  Miller  &  Company,  Loveland  & 
Stone,  Mouhhrop  Company,  Eddy  Brothers  & 
Company,  handle  from  20,000,000  to  60,000,000 
feet  each  of  lumber,  from  that  district  every 
year,  and  George  D.  Jackson,  of  Bay  City, 
shipped  100,000,000  feet  out  of  Georgian  Bay 
ports  in  the  season  of  1906. 

Recently,  in  view  of  existing  conditions  and 
the  continued  lethargy  in  the  trade,  a  confer- 
ence of  a  few  large  Georgian  Bay  operators 
was  held  at  Toronto  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of  securing 
a  unity  of  interests  in  reducing  the  output  of 
the  mills  in  the  district  this  season.  So  favor- 
ably did  the  proposition  appeal  to  those 
present  that  it  was  decided  to  get  all  manu- 
facturers together  and  take  up  the  matter  in 
earnest. 

E.  B.  Foss  informs  The  Tribune  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  lumber  manufacturers  in  the  Geor- 
gian Bay  district  will  be  held  at  the  Canadian 
Soo,  June  23  next,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
to  reduce  the  output  of  the  mills  25  per  cent. 

.The  output  of  lumber  in  the  district  in  1906 
was  approximately  625,000,000  feet.  The  old 
stock  has  been  all  sold  but  not  a  great  deal  of 
the  cut  of  this  season  has  been  contracted  for. 
Last  winter  the  quantity  of  logs  put  in  was  30 
per  cent  less  in  quantity  than  the  output  the 
previous  year,  but  about  20  per  cent  of  the  log 
crop  last  season  failed  to  reach  the  mills  to  be 
manufactured  and  those  added  to  the  cut  of 
logs  last  winter  gives  the  mills  a  full  stock  for 
this  season,  in  fact  more  than  they  would  man- 
ufacture under  ordinary  conditions. 

A  reduction  in  the  output  for  the  season  of 
something  more  than  100,000,000  feet  it  is  be- 
lieved will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
trade,  and  in  maintaining  the  market.  When 
the  cost  of  stumpage,  logging  and  manufacture 
is  taken  into  account,  lumbermen  are  not  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  their  property. — Bay  City 
Tribune. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R. 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors — Mrs.  Francis  King,  Aima;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


FORESTRY  DISCUSSION  AT 
GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE 


At  the  conference  of  governors  held  at 
Washington  forestry  received  its  full  share  of 
attention.  Jas.  T.  Whipple,  state  forest,  fish 
and  game  commissioner  of  New  York  state, 
talked  on  forestry  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
New  York  state,  and  told  what  the  state  is 
accomplishing  in  the  way  of  reforestation. 
He  said:  "We  have  in  the  state  of  New  York 
41,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure, 
standing,  including  farm  lots  and  all.  The 
state  owns  1,500,000  acres  of  woodlands,  which, 
under  the  constitution  cannot  be  touched,  and 
therefore  that  must  be  deducted  from  the 
whole  amount.  We  cut  last  year  1,250,000,000 
board  rneasure.  A  simple  mathematical  cal- 
culation will  tell  us  that  in  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years,  at  that  rate,  not  one  solid 
stick  will  stand  in  the  Empire  State,  although 
twenty-seven  per  cent  of  our  total  area  is  nqw 
covered  with  forests. 

"The  state's  agricultural  lands  are  depre- 
ciating in  productive  value,  as  has  been  stated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and,  by  Mr. 
Hill,  and  Jthe  water  sources  are  drying  up. 
The  formation  of  New  York  is  such  that  most 
of  tfie  water  .comes  from  the  great  upland 
plateau,  extending  from  the  Adirondacks  to 
the  foothills  of  the-  Alleghanies.  In  such 
a  state  it  is  especially  imperative  that  the  for- 
ests be  preserved  in  sufficient  quantity,  -else 
our, agricultural  lands  will  be  depleted  to  such 
an  ^extent  that  it  will  not  be  practical  to  farm 
them.  Suppose  tlrat  in  an  hour,  by  reason  of 
some  great  ,  natural  catastrophe,  every  tree 
should  be  sw^pt  from  the  state  of  New  York, 
what  would  be  the  resuk?.  Chaos,  desolation 
everywhere,  streams  dried  up,  dry  creek  beds 
and  river  beds  in  July  and  August,  no  water 
for  the  farm,  agricultural  products  decreased 
fifty  per  cent,  and  price  of  farms  decreased 
as  much  more. 

"Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
alone,  to  say  nothing  about  the  question  of 
a  timber  supply,  which  is  so  imperative,  all 
sensible  men  ought  to  read  the  history  of 
the  countries  that  have  demonstrated  this 
fact  for  a  thousand  years,  and  act  upon  the 
teachings  of  that  history.  They  should  not 
sit  quietly  by  and  see  their  forests  wiped 
away  and  the  interests  of  their  country 
ruined  beyond  repair — for  it  takes  one  hun- 
dred years  to  grow  a  tree  than  can  be  cut 
down  in  five  minutes.  The  most  imperative 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  save  the  forests 
of  this  country.  (Great  applause.) 

What  New  York  Is  Doing. 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  it 
the  state  of  New  York.  We  planted  last 
year  1,100,000  pine  trees  in  the  waste  lands 
of  the  Adirondacks.  Look  at  the  history  ol 
forestry  in  your  states  and  in  the  Nation, 
and  you  will  see  that  New  York  has  planted 
as  many  trees  as  all  the  states  and  the 
National  Government  combined.  Mr.  Pin- 
chot  sent  his  forester  to  our  gardens  last 
year,  and  he  said  that  they  are  the  best  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  ten  or  twelve 
acres,  all  told,  of  tree  gardens.  What  of 
other  countries?  Germany  has  fifteen  or 
twenty  tree  gardens  of  two  hundred  acres 
each,  and  they  raise  10,000  trees  in  one  little 
bed,  while  the  Empire  State  has  twelve  acres 
of  tree  gardens  to  furnish  its  trees. 

"Coal  cannot  be  reproduced;  iron  cannot 
be  reproduced:  but  the  forests  can  be  re- 


produced, and  if  you  preserve  the  forests  by 
planting,  and  by  careful  cutting,  you  will 
have  water  courses,  and  your  water  courses 
will  save  the  forests  and  save  the  farms. 

"Last  year  we  cut  an  acreage  five  times 
as.  great  as  that  which  was  replaced.  The 
rate  of  cutting  is  increasing  every  year,  and 
I  ask  you  what  are  we  coming  to?  If  we 
cut  last  year  five  times  the  amount  that  was 
replaced,  and  if  we  cut  this  year  eight  times 
the  amount  replaced,  and  if  next  year  we 
cut  ten  or  twelve  times  the  amount  replaced, 
how  long  will  it  be  until  we  have  none  left 
to  cut?" 

Forestry  Association  Supervises. 

Governor  Brooks,  of  Wyoming,  asked  the 
speaker  if  the  work  of  reforestation  done  in 
New  York  is  not  entirely  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  State  Forestry  Association;  and  Mr. 
Wh'ipple  replied  that  such  was  the  case,  stat- 
ing that  the  New  York  State  Forestry  Ser- 
vice has  been  in  existence  eighteen  years. 
Governor  Brooks  asked  if  it  was  not  a  fact 
that  in  the  Adirondacks  many  sections  have 
already  been  cut  over  three  different  times; 
and  Mr.  Whipple  answered  that  no  section  in 
New  .York  had  been  cut  over  three  times, 
although  some  have  been  cut  over  twice. 
Governor  Brooks  stated  that  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  in  the  reports  of  the  New 
York  State  Forest  Commission,  issued  during 
Governor  Flower's  administration,  it  was  stat- 
ed that  certain  sections  of  the  Adirondacks 
had  been  cut  over  three  times,  tree  cut  being 
twelve  inches  and  upward  in  diameter.  To 
this  Mr.  Whipple  replied:  "Every  green  tree 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Hudson  of  twelve  inches, 
or  eight  inches,  or  three  inches,  has  been  cut, 
and  throughout  that  entire  area  erosion  is  tak- 
ing place  today.  It  has  not  been  cut  over  three 
times  because  after  the  first  and  second  cut- 
tings nothing  was  left  to  cut."  Mr.  Whipple 
continued  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
natural  re-seeding  of  cone  trees  in  America 
will  never  be  a  commercial  success.  He  said 
that  the  hardwoods  will  re-seed  successfully, 
but  artificial  propagation  of  cone  bearing 
trees  is  a  necessity,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  planted  tree  or  the  transplanted  tree  will 
grow  in  height  twice  as  fast  as  the  tree  natur- 
ally re-seeded  in  the  forest,  this  being  due 
to  the  larger  root  growth  secured  with  every 
transplantation.  From  the  commercial  side 
alone,  he  said,  the  business  of  raising  conifer- 
ous trees  is  the  most  profitable  in  the  whole 
forestry  proposition,  as  it  will  pay  twice  com- 
pound interest  to  any  one  who  will  invest  his 
money  in  it. 

Mr.  Whipple  concluded  with  the  suggestion, 
which  was  received  with  distinct  appreciation, 
that  every  state  in  the  Union  place  on  its 
statute  books  a  law  exempting  from  taxation 
the  land  dedicated  to  tree  raising. 

New  Jersey  Doing  Her  Share. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fort,  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey made  a  statement  in  regard  to  New  Jer- 
sey's forestry  work.  He  said  that  New  Jersey 
has  purchased  within  the  last  three  or  foiir 
years  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  maintained 
as  state  forest  reserves.  The  New  Jersey 
legislature  this  year  appropriated  $25,000  for 
the  work  of  the  Forestry  Commission,  and  it 
is  the  state's  intention  to  purchase  from  5,000 
to  6.00  acres  of  land  this  year,  to  be  added 
to  the  previously  acquired  reserves. 

An  agreement  between  state  and  townships 
has  been  made,  whereby  the  townships  in 
which  these  acquired  forest  reserves  are  lo- 
cated, are  paid  two  cents  an  ncrc  on  their 


taxes  from  the  State  Treasury  for  every  acre 
of  taxable  land  acquired  by  the  state. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  done  in  New 
Jersey,  Governor  F"ort  said,  is  the  establish- 
ing of  fire  lines  along  all  the  railways  of 
the  state.  A  line  ten  feet  wide,  100  feet  from 
either  side  of  the  track  is  provided  for,  and 
it  is  also  provided  that  persons  who  will  not 
allow  tlie  State  to  establish  such  fire  lines 
through  forest  lands  privately  owned,  shall 
not  have  any  action  against  the  railroads  for 
damages  by  fire.  Where  permission  is 
granted  to  establish  fire  lines,  individuals  have 
their  remedy,  as  now,  in  case  fires  occur. 

Governor  Fort  said  that  New  Jersey  pro- 
poses to  go  on  in  the  work  of  reforestation 
and  forest  conservation,  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  State  Forests  playgrounds,  as  well 
as  sources  of  profit,  for  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  and  of  the  United  States. 

Work   of   Yale    Forest    School. 

Dr.  Arthur  D.  Hadley,  President  of  Yale 
University,  spoke  briefly  on  the  work  of  the 
Yale  Forestry  School.  He  said: 

"When  we  first  started  ,  our  forestry 
school  at  Yale,  eight  years  ago,  things 
looked  darker  than  they  look  now.  It  did 
not  seem  as  though  there  was  any  interest 
in  forestry  at  all.  We  worked  with  Mr. 
Pinchot,  here  in  Washington,  and,  acting 
under  his  advice, 'developed  a  school  which 
should  not  only  teach  forest  botany,  but 
which  should  teach  forest  economy,  and  forest 
economy  adapted  to  American  conditions. 
Our  fear  in  the  establishment  of  that  school 
was  that  there  would  not  be  demand  enough 
for  the  graduates.  The  numbers  have  in- 
creased until  now  we  are  sending  out  each 
year  from  thirty  to  forty  men,  trained  in  the 
actual  business  conditions  of  American  for- 
estry, besides  giving  instruction  in  summer  to 
a  large  number  of  practical  forest  men  in  cer- 
tain of  the  theoretical  parts  Of  the  work. 

"The  growth  of  demand  for  these  men 
has  been  so  unexpectedly  rapid  that  I  feel 
sure,  if  this  assembly  can  manage  to  tide 
over  the  dangerous  time  of  the  next  twenty 
years,  that  after  that  the  thing  will  take 
care  of  itself.  The  people  will  get  such  new- 
conceptions  of  forestry  and  the  demand  for 
lumber,  that,  on  mere  business  ground,  for- 
est preservation,  in  expert  hands,  will  take 
care  of  itself,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
just  now  it  is  for  an  assembly  like  this  to 
make  the  demand,  before  we  reach  the  dead 
line,  instead  of  waiting  until  that  comes. 

"How  can  we  dp  it?  First,  by  working 
in  our  own  state  in  the  way  that  the  Gov- 
ernors in  their  speeches,  and  the  delegates 
in  their  speeches,  have  shown,  anj  still 
more,  I  think,  by  putting  pressure  on  the 
National  Government  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion of  forest  reservation  in  every  .  possible 
way.  Powerful  as  we  are  in  our  own  states, 
an  assembly  like  this,  called  by  the  President, 
is  yet  more  powerful  in  carrying  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  with  it;  and  we  stand 
here  for  the  principle  that  our  Government 
should  not  be  a  Government  for  the  partial 
interest  of  the  country,  not  even  a  Govern- 
ment for  the  important  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, but  a  Government  for  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

"Second,  we  have  it  in  our  power  also,  as 
has  been  suggested,  to  make  intelligent  for- 
estry by  individuals  .  more  profitable  than  it 
is  today.  Suggestions  have  been  made  re- 
garding possible  tax  laws.  I  shall  not  try  to 
repeat  them.  But  by  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, by  the  exchange  of  expert  opinions, . 
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a  body  like  this  can  make  a  great  many  things 
that  do  not  quite-  pay  today,  and  yet  are  over- 
whelmingly for  the  public  interest,  pay  five  or 
ten  years  hence. 

"I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  put  this  great  national  work 
where,  twenty  years  hence,  it  will  take  care 
of  itself."  (Applause.) 

North  Carolina's  Plea. 

lion.   Robert   B.    Glenn,   Governor  of  North! 
Carolina,  wrought  the  conference  up  to  a  pitch 
of   enthusiasm   such   as  had   not  been   reached 
through    the    entire    two    days'    sessions.     He 
said: 

"What  has  caused  the  present  condition? 
If  you  have  listened  to  the  papers  that  have 
been  read  you  have  learned  that  our  forests 
are  being  denuded;  our  water  powers  are  be- 
coming exhausted;  our  land  is  being  washed 
away  and  made  worthless;  our  harbors  are 
tilling  up;  our  commerce  is  being  paralyzed; 
and  something  must  be  done  to  stop  this 
waste,  to  stop  this  extravagance  and  to  bring 
forward  a  remedy  that  will  enable  this  great 
Nation  to  go  forward  as  it  has  never  done 
in  the  past. 

"What  is  the'  most  serious  of  all  these  ter- 
rible conditions  confronting  our  people  to- 
day? I  can  answer  almost  in  one  word. 
It  is  the  failure  of  the  people  throughout 
the  states  to  protect  the  great  forest  re- 
sources of  the  land  in  which  we  live.  This 
is  the  source  and  cause  of  all  these  other  ills 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  The  people  have 
been  regardless  of  the  future,  only  living  for 
the  present,  thinking  of  themselves  and  not  of 
their  children  and  their  children's  children  that 
are  going  to  come  after  them,  as  all  patriots 
should  think.  Vandals  are  going  into  our 
forests  and  denuding  and  destroying  them, 
and  their  hands  must  be  stayed.  Vandalism 
must  be  stopped;  there  must  be  an  end  to 
this  waste,  or  else  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
our  soil  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  Nation. 

"For  this  existing  condition  there  must  be 
some  remedy;  but  where  must  this  remedy 
come  from?  It  must  come  alike  from  the 
states  and  the  Nation,  state  going  hand  in 
hand  with  state,  and  the  states  joining  with 
the  Nation.  A  state  can  control  intra-state 
commerce,  but  a  state  is  powerless  to  con- 
trol inter-state  commerce.  A  state  can  con- 
trol intra-state  destruction,  but  a  state  is 
powerless  to  control  inter-state  destruction. 
Therefore  we  must  have  some  means  by  which 
we  can  be  brought  together,  and  by  which 
the  Government  and  the  states  may  go  hand 
in  hand— to  prevent  the  devastation  and  the 
destruction  now  going  on. 

"Vox  Dei  is  calling  for  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  for  humanity's  sake,  for 
health's  sake.  Vox  populi  is  calling  for  the 
prevention  of  this  waste  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  for  electrical  purposes,  for  dam 
purposes,  for  commercial  purposes — for  all 
of  these  purposes.  And  vox  Dei  and  vox 
populi  together  shall  be  heard,  and  must  be 
heard,  or  else  we  will  ge  a  tribunal  that  will 
listen  to  the  demand  of  this  great  American 
Nation,  as  year  after  year  we  come  here,  urg- 
ing our  members  to  do  their  duty  to  the  great 
land  in  which  we  live  today. 

Wisconsin   is   Denuded. 

James  O.  Davidson,  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
spoke  along  the  same  lines.  He  said  that  to 
no  state  in  the  Union  is  the  question  of  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  more  vitally  im- 
portant than  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Only 
a  few  decades  ago,  he  said,  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Wisconsin  were  one  broad 
forest,  broken  only  by  occasional  stretches  of 
prairie  land.  Pine,  hemlock,  oak  and  maple 
grew  in  such  abundance  that  it  was  the  state's 
proud  boast  that  Wisconsin  alone  could  supply 
the  whole  country  with  timber  for  a  century. 
Anrd  its  great  forests  were  swamps  and  hun- 
dreds of  smalt  lakvs.  from  which  deep,  swift 


streams  rushed  to  form  the  rivers  that  added 
their  volume  to  the  Mississippi.  But,  with 
its  great  forest  wealth  and  its  immense  water 
power,  Wisconsin,  like  its  sister  states,  lived 
only  in  the  immediate  present. 

"Great  lumber  companies,"  .  said  Governor 
Davidson,  "inspired  only  by  an  enthusiasm 
and  a  greed  which  knew  no  bounds,  at- 
tacked these  forests,  engaging  in  a  mad  race 
each  to  strip  its  territory,  to  market  its  lum- 
ber first,  and  then  to  rnove  forward  and 
continue  the  destruction.  No  tree  was  re- 
garded as  too  small  to  escape  cutting. 
Trunks  six  inches  in  diameter  were  cut  for 
lumber.  Millions  of  young  trees  and  sap- 
lings, which  were  too  small  to  have  any 
commercial  value,  were  crushed  by  falling 
timber,  or  were  cut  make  room  for  logging 
roads.  Those  that  escaped  the  ax  of  the  log- 
gers fell  victims  to  forest  fires,  the  destruction 
by  which  can  only  be  counted  by  the  millions 
of  dollars — a  further  melancholy  evidence  of 
the  carelessness  with  which  our  forests  tracts 
were  guarded. 

State  Feels  the  Penalty. 

"Today  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pen- 
alty for  this  indifference.  Our  proud  posi- 
tion as  the  greatest  timber  state  of  the  Union 
has  passed  to  others.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  land  of  no  value  for  agriculture  have  been 
rendered  bare  and  practically  worthless;  our 
swamps  are  drying  up,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  of  our  streams  have  shrunk  to  but  a 
srrfall  proportion  of  their  former  size.-  The 
destruction  of  our  forests  has  taken  from  us 
that  great  regulator  of  the  streams,  for  with 
no  forests  to  protect  the  head  water  of  rivers 
and  to  detain  the  water  upon  the  soil,  we  have 
frequent  freshets  and  floods  and  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  rapidly  ris- 
ing and  falling  stream  volume — a  condition 
which  has  already  rendered  many  of  our  one 
time  valuable  water  powers  practically  worth- 
less. 

Wisconsin  Has  Awakened. 

"Wisconsin  has,  however,  awakened  to 
its  duty  to  the  public;  it  created  the  first 
state  forest  commission  ever  appointed  by 
any  of  the  states,  and  this  commission  has 
already  developed  into  a  Board  whose  la- 
bors are  characterized  by  a  continuous  and 
progressive  policy  of  forest  administration. 
Vast  tracts  of  public  lands  have  been  made 
into  state  forest  reserves.  Agriculturally 
profitable  land  has  been  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  to  extend  the  resources  in  less 
fertile  soil.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  added  a  large  tract,  aimed  to  pro- 
tect the  head  waters  of  our  large  rivers; 
while  lumber  companies,  at  last  recognizing 
the  state's  wise  policy,  have  dedicated  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  to  the  forest  reserves. 
Wisconsin  has  acquired  over  300,000  acres, 
and  this  acreage  is 'constantly  being  ex- 
tended. It  Has  been  the  policy  to  concen- 
trate these  holdings  'in  counties  having  the 
greatest  number  of  lakes  feeding  into  large 
streams,  and  in  some'  counties  the  state  now 
holds  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  land  area. 

Protects  Water  Powers. 

"For  the  further  protection  of  its  water 
powers,  the  legislature  has  authorized  cor- 
porations to  erect  a  series  of  reservoirs  on 
certain  streams,  thus  producing  a  uniform 
water  flow  throughout  the  season.  The  lo- 
cation of  such  reservoirs  and  dams,  the 
height  of  dams,  the  amount  of  land  which 
shall  be  overflowed,  and  the  time  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  stored  water  shall  bfc  re- 
leased, is  determined  by  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry;  and  the  law  also  provides  that 
holders  of  such  storage  reservoirs  shall  be 
permitted  to  charge  reasonable  tolls  for 
water  used,  provided  a  certain  previously 
agreed  upon  storage  capacity  is  realized — 
such  tolls  not  to  exceed  a  net  annual  re- 
turn of  6  per  cent  on  the  cash  capital  ac- 
tually paid  in.  The  capital  of  companies 
such  as  these,  and  the  '  rates  charged,  are 


under    the    'strict'  regulation  'and    supervision 
of  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 

"Forestry  is  a  new  science  in  America, 
and  no  country  has  greater,  need  for  the 
adoption  of  its  teachings.  The  state  and 
National  Governments  still  possess  millions 
of  acres  of  rich  forests,  a  part  of  which 
should  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture generations.  The  public  forests  must 
be  protected  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
enlarged  as  conditions  permit.  When  tim- 
ber shall  have  ceased  to  be  possible  for  fuel 
purposes,  when  coal  beds  have  approached 
exhaustion,  it  is  in  our  great  forest  tracts 
that  we  will  find  conservators  of  the  sub- 
stitute for  fuel — water  power — and,  in,  ad- 
dition, such  forest  tracts  will  rank  as  a  most 
prolific  source  of  public  revenue." 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Au  Sable  forestry  farm  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Au  Sable  river,  has  completed 
the  planting  of  73,000  seedlings  in  permanent 
planting  and  has  12,000  in  the  nursery  for 
planting  next  year.  Of  the  85,000  seedlings 
about  fifty  per  cent  are  of  white  pine  and  the 
remainder  is  made  up  of  Norway,  Scotch  and 
western  yellow  pine  and  Norway  spruce.  Also 
1,200  ba'sswood  and  1,200  black  ash  have  been 
set  out.  The  Pere  Marquette  Fishing  Club, 
owning  about  '1,700  acres  of  land  in  Lake 
county,  began  planting  three  years  ago,  5,000 
seedlings  having  been  set  out  this  year.  A 
year  ago  15,000  were  added  to  the  planting. 
This  year  enough  were  put  out  to  make  the 
total  planting  58,000  seedlings.  These  are 
largely  white  pine  and  Norway. 

The  Au  Sable  forestry  farm  company  is 
plowing  a  20-foot  fire  bank  all  around  the  new 
plantings.  The  company  has  ten  men  and 
three  teams  to  keep  at  work  all  summer  in 
clearing  up  and  preparing  for  next  summer's 
planting,  which  will  be  on  a  far  larger  scale. 

FIRE   FUND   TOO   SMALL. 

Forest  fires  have  been  raging  in  Northern 
Michigan  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age. The  heaviest  losses  were  sustained  in 
Preque  Isle  and  Cheboygan  counties,  al- 
though Leelanau,  Charleyoix  and  Otsego 
counties  also  suffered  considerably. 

Charles  W.  Garfield,  president  of  the  state 
forestry  commission,  in  speaking  of  the  fires 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  criticised 
Game  Warden  Pierce,  who  is  also  fire  warden, 
for  not  sending  men  into  the  districts  and 
stopping  the  fires,  stating  that  the' warden  has 
full  authority  to  hire  men  for  this  work. 

Asked  what  he  was  doing  Warden  Pierce 
said:  "I  have  plenty  of  authority,  but  not 
the  funds  to  pay  for  the  work.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  fire  fighting  on  the  scale  neces- 
sary, according  to  reports,  could  be  done  with 
$10,000;  that  is  the  entire  appropriation.  We 
have  been  organizing  to  do  the  best  possible, 
but  the  funds  to  pay  a  force  of  fire  fighters 
is  entirely  lacking." 
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FOREST  RESOURCES  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

(By  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Forest  Service.) 


The  forest  area  of  the  United  States  is  es- 
timated at  500  to  700  million  acres.  The 
amount  of  merchantable  timber  standing  upon 
this  area  is  estimated  at  from  1,400  billion  to 
2,000  billion  feet.  Our  estimates  of  both  the 
forest  area  and  the  amount  of  standing  timber 
are  very  deficient,  but  we  are  fairly  certain 
that  the  quantities  do  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum given.  Five  groups  of  states  embrace 
the  naturally  timbered  areas  of  the  country: 
The  Northeastern  States,  the  Southern  States, 
the  Lake  States,  the  Rock  Mountain  States, 
and  the  Pacific  States.  Of  these  groups  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  are  occupied  by 
forests  in  which  practically  all  of  the  timber 
producing  trees  are  conifers  or  hardwoods, 
while  in  the  other  three  groups,  both  conifer 
and  hardwoods  occur.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  original  stand  of  timber  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Lake  States  has  already 
been  cut.  In  the  Northeastern  States  partic- 
ularly cutting  at  the  present  time  consists 
largely  of  second-growth  timber,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sprue  in  Maine.  The  South- 
ern States  all  contain  much  virgin  timber,  of 
which  yellow  pine  is  the  most  abundant,  but 
it  is  being  cut  at  a  rapid  rate.  So  far  the 
drains  upon  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
forests  have  been  much  less  than  upon  the 
eastern  forests,  and  it  is  from  these  regions 
that  much  of  our  future  timber  supply  must 
come. 

The  present  drains  upon  the  forests  in  the 
United  States  are  exceedingly  heavy.  The 
output  and  value  at  the  point  of  production 
of  all  kinds  of  forest  products  in  1906  is  con- 
servatively estimated  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Output  of  Forest  Products. 
Annual    output    of    forest    products    in    the 
United  States: 

Quantity.  Value. 

Lumber — ft.  B.  M.. 40,000,000,000  $  650,000,000 
Firewood— cords  ..  100,000,000  350,000,000 
Shingles  and  lath..  37,000,000 

Hewed     cross-ties — 

number    78,000,000          35,000,000 

Cooperage    stock....  32,000,000 

Gum    turpentine  and 

rosin    25,000,000 

Pulp    wood — cords..          3,000,000          15,000,000 
Tamarack    and    ex- 
tract       10,500,000 

Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone   poles 4,000,000  9,000,000 

Round     mine     tim- 
bers—cu.    ft 170,000,000  7,500,000 

Timber         exported 

(unsawed)     5,000,000 

Wood  used  for  dis- 
tillation—Cords    .  1,200,000  3,500,000 
Wood       used       for 

veneer— ft.   B.   M.       350,000,000  3,000,000 

Maple      sugar      and 

syrup    .  .  . . 2,500,000 

Posts,      poles      and 

other    products...  15,000,000 


Total     $1,200,000,000 

Lumber  Used  Recklessly. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  per  capita  lumber  consumption  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  is  about  450  board 
feet,  while  that  of  Europe  is  but  60  board 
feet.  Up  to  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  we  have 
treated  timber  in  the  same  reckless  manner 
as  we  have  all  other  products  of  the  earth. 
Originally  it  was  an  incumbrance  on  the 
ground  which  must,  in  many  cases,  be  re- 
moved before  ordinary  agriculture  could  be- 
gin. The  time  has  now  arrived,  however, 
when,  unless  we  institute  orompt  and  far- 
reaching  measures  to  prevent  it.  a  serious 


timber  shortage  will  be  upon  us.  The  annual 
production  of  lumber  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  but  little  more  than  7  per  cent 
in  the  last  seven  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  production  of  Portland  cement  has  in- 
creased over  700  per  cent  in  the  same  length 
of  time;  that  of  pig  iron  has  almost  doubled, 
and  the  value  of  the  stone  output  has  grown 
nearly  90  per  cent.  The  fact  that  we  still  re- 
quire large  quantities  of  timber,  despite  these 
substitutes,  is  most  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  course  of  lumber  prices  in  recent  years. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  the  average  rise  in  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  36  per  cent,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  leading  kinds  of  lum- 
ber on  the  New  York  market  in  the  same 
period  has  been  over  70  per  cent. 

Using   Up    Our   Forest   Capital. 

It  is  probable  that  under  the  present  condi- 
tions of  abuse  and  neglect,  the  annual  growth 
of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  does  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  annual  cut.  No  one 
doubts  for  an  instant  that  we  are  rapidly  us- 
ing up  pur  forest  capital.  Comparing  our 
best  estimates  of  timber  consumption  with 
those  of  timber  growth  and  stand,  we  find 
that  an  exhaustion  of  our  original  timber  is 
indicated  in  20  to  30  years.  This  does  not 
mean  of  course  that  20  to  30  years  hence  we 
shall  have  no  timber,  but  it  does  unquestion- 
ably mean  that  at  that  time  the  best  of  our 
timber  will  be  almost  entirely  gone,  and  that 
we  shall  then  be  depending  upon  second- 
growth  timber  and  upon  timber  which  was  left 
when  the  original  cut  took  place. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  condition  the  maximum  an- 
nual yield  of  forest  products  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  has  been  reached,  and  that  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  there  must  perforce 
be  a  marked  decrease  in  the  output.  With 
this  decrease  there  must  come  a  radical  ad- 
justment to  changed  conditions  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  wood-using  industries. 

Role   Michigan  Forests  Have  Played. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  role  which  the  forests  of  Michigan  have 
played  in  the  lumber  industry.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  Michigan  was  the  leading 
lumber-producing  state  of  the  Union,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of 
pine  lumber  cut  exceeded  160  billion  feet. 
These  are  figures  which  pass  comprehension 
until  they  are  translated  into  more  familiar 
terms.  The  quantity  of  lumber  which  they 
represent  would  fill  ten  million  ordinary 
freight  cars,  which,  coupled  together,  would 
make  a  train  7,500  miles  long.  In  another 
form,  this  amount  of  lumber  would  make  a 
board  walk  5  feet  wide  and  two  inches  thick 
3  million  miles  long,  or  sufficient  to  reach 
one  hundred  and  twenty  times  around  the 
earth  at  the  Equator.  Again,  it  would  make 
a  vast  plank  way  one  mile  wide  and  2  inches 
thick,  stretching  across  the  continent  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  In  still  another 
form,  the  160  billion  feet  of  pine  lumber 
which  Michigan  has  given  to  the  world  would 
furnish  the  lumber,  lath,  shingles  and  all  wood 
work  for  10  million  six-room  houses,  capable 
of  comfortably  housing  over  half  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  this  quantity  of  lumber  at  the  point  of 
production  was  not  less  than  2  billion  dollars, 
or  50  per  cent  more  than  has  been  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation  by  the  gold  fields 
of  California  since  their  discovery  in  1848. 

Economic  Importance  of  White  Pine. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  white  pine 
of  Michigan  in  the  national  development  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  In  the  earlier 
days,  besides  supplying  local  demands,  it  went 
south  and  east  along  the  lakes  to  Cleveland, 
Buffalo  and  Tonawanda,  thence  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  thousands  of  consumers.  Later  the 
tide  swung  westward.  Chicago  became  an 
immense  distributing  point,  and  the  flood  of 


white  pine  lumber  spread  out  over  the  prairies 
and  the  plains,  furnising  cheap  and  comfort- 
able homes  to  the  new  settlers  of  the  treeless 
regions.  In  fact,  it  may  be  truthfully  said, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  white  pine,  the 
settlement  of  the  great  Central  West  would 
have  been  seriously  retarded  for  many  years. 
Everything  in  the  house,  from  studding  to 
doors,  window  frames  and  shingles,  was  of 
white  pine,  which  could  be  obtained  reason- 
ably at  the  nearest  railway  station.  Without 
this  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  lumber,  the 
homes  of  the  early  settlers  must  of  necessity 
have  been  far  inferior  to  what  they  were, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
farmer  and  the  village  mechanic  to  build 
their  homes  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  And 
today,  when  we  can  see  the  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching timber  famine  in  the  United  States, 
the  political  economist  is  quick  to  note  that 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  effects  will  be 
the  increased  cost  of  home-building,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  toward  landlordism  and 
concentration  of  ownership. 

Exploitation-  of  the  White  Pine. 

The  exploitation  of  white  pine  in  Michigan 
began  during  the  30's,  though  it  is  reported 
that  a  small  mill  was  operating  at  Mackinaw 
in  1780.  The  Saginaw  Valley  first  became 
prominent  in  the  production  of  pine  lumber, 
and  it  was  at  Saginaw  in  1834,  that  the  first 
steam  saw  mill  in  the  state  was  erected,  to  be 
followed  two  years  later  by  a  mill  at  Alpena. 
It  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  50s, 
however,  that  the  lumber  centers  which  later 
reached  such  great  importance,  became  estab- 
lished. Of  the  various  pine-producing  regions 
of  the  state,  the  Saginaw  Valley  ranked  first, 
being  crediteed  with  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
total  cut  of  white  pine  in  Michigan  since  lum- 
bering began.  The  Muskegon  district  came 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  reg- 
ion in  point  of  importance,  and  it,  in  turn,  was 
followed  by  the  Green  Bay  district.  Now, 
however,  little  but  stumps,  brush  and  sti  etches 
of  sand  greet  the  eye  where  once  flourished 
the  vast  pineries  of  the  Southern  peninsula. 
The  northern  peninsula  has  almost  the  entire 
monopoly  of  the  small  quantity  of  white  pine 
still  standing  in  the  state,  and  a  few  big  mills 
are  steadily  cutting  away  at  it. 

Michigan    Supplied   Nation's   Demand. 

The  nation  asked  for  timber,  and  Michigan 
supplied  it.  In  doing  so  she  swept  her  pine 
forests  clean,  and  what  the  lumbermen  left 
was  in  many  cases  devoured  by  hungry  fire. 
Then  the  tax  collector  came.  The  lumber- 
men refused  to  pay  taxes  on  the  apparently 
worthless  residue,  and  today  we  have  one- 
sixth  of  the  state  of  Michigan  on  the  delin- 
quent tax  list,  an  area  of  6  million  acres 
which  is  now  a  source  of  expense  to  the  state, 
but  which,  if  rightly  managed  at  first,  would 
have  brought  in  a  steady  income.  At  this 
late  day  the  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  even  this  cut-over  and  burned  land  has 
a  value,  if  properly  handled.  And  so,  it  is 
being  set  aside  in  forest  reservations,  where 
through  slow  and  patient  effort  a  white  pine 
forest  will  again  gradually  appear.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  this  forest  is 
reproduced  it  will  supply  a  great  need  for 
white  pine  timber  and  be  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  state. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Movement. 

In  the  years  to  come,  historians  will  prob- 
ably record  the  fact  that  the  most  important 
and  far-reaching  movement  begun  early  in 
the  Twentieth  century  was  that  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources — our  for- 
ests, our  minerals,  our  public  lands  and  our 
streams.  We  are  coming  to  the  realization 
that  these  great  natural  assets,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  our  splendid  material  develop- 
ment, arc  exhaustible,  and  most  of  them  ir- 
replaceable. When  all  the  coal  is  taken  from 
a  mine,  no  coal  appears  there  again,  and  noth- 
ing is  left  but  a  useless  hole  in  the  ground. 
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Our  great  iron  ore  beds  do  not  replace  them- 
selves. Our  oil  and  gas  wells  go  dry.  The 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  forest  cover  on 
a  great  watershed  may  spread  ruin  over  thous- 
ands of  square  miles  of  territory  and  choke 
up  the  channels  for  miles.  When  our  de- 
posits of  coal  and  iron  and  oil  are  used  up. 
they  will  be  gone  forever,  and  only  through 
a  revolution  of  the  methods  of  conducting  the 
industries  dependent  upon  them  will  it  be 
possible  for  these  industries  to  succeed  and 
for  the  wants  which  they  supply  to  be  filled; 
hence  too  great  emphasis  can  not  be  given 
to  the  movement  to  husband  these  resources 
and  utilize  them  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner. 

Timber  Can  Be  Reproduced. 

Fortunately,  timber  is  our  one  great  natural 
resource  which  can  be  reproduced,  though 
the  reproduction  of  it  on  a  scale  commensur- 
ate with  the  needs  may  require  scores  of 
years  and  millions  of  dollars.  The  realiza- 
tion is  also  coming  to  us  that  we  must  as 
a  nation  depend  almost  entirely  upon  our- 
selves for  our  timber  supplies.  In  the  main, 
we  must  produce  our  timber  at  home  or  go 
without  it.  How  important  is  the  importa- 
tion of  a  billion  feet  of  timber  from  Canada  in 
a  year  compared  with  the  cutting  of  forty 
billion  feet  from  our  own  forests  in  the  same 
time!  For  years  we  have  been  hearing  of  the 
great  forest  resources  of  Canada,  and  the  press 
has  been  filled  with  stories  of  the  boundless 
tracts  of  spruce  and  pine  and  fir  which  were 
supposed  to  exist  beyond  our  northern  bor- 
der. We  are  learning  better,  however,  and 
when,  as  within  the  past  year,  the  greatest 
forest  economist  in  America  tells  us  that  the 
area  of  commercial  timber  in  Canada  is  not 
more  than  half  that  in  the  United  States,  and 
when  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry  of  the 
Dominion  Government  says  that  the  total 
stand  of  commercial  timber  in  British  America 
is  some  530  billion  feet,  we  can  make  intelli- 
gent comparison  with  our  own  conditions.  It 
is  probable,  then,  that  the  amount  of  standing 
timber  in  Canada  does  not  exceed  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  that  in  the  United  States;  and 
there  is,  to  compete  with  our  demands  for 
timber,  the  rapid  development  taking  place 
in  Canada,  particularly  in  the  interior  prairie 
provinces,  where  only  last  year  forty-six 
thousand  homesteads  were  filed.  This  is  a 
region  where  almost  every  stick  of  timber  re- 
quired must  be  shipped  in  from  forests  many 
miles  away,  as  has  been  the  case  in  our  own 
Dakotas.  Canadian  timber  supplies,  then,  will 
eventually  be  no  greater  than  Canadian  needs; 
neither  can  we  turn  to  South  America  or  the 
Philippines  for  any  great  amount  of  timber, 
notwithstanding  the  current  stories  about  their 
vast  forests.  They  will  undoubtedly  serve  as 
a  source  of  supply  for  small  quantities  of 
high-grade  hardwoods,  but  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  to  obtain  from  them  the  timber  we 
annually  require  for  structural  purposes.  The 
great  coniferous  forests  afe  confined  to  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  four-fifths  of  the 
lumber  which  we  consume  is  of  coniferous 
varieties. 

Present  Forest  Area  Sufficient. 

Our  present  forest  area  is  sufficient,  if 
right  managed,  to  produce  eventually  timber 
enough  to  supply  our  needs.  A  great  tim- 
ber shortage  came  in  Germany  more  than  100 
years  ago  and  was  met  by  vigorous  State 
and  National  action,  in  setting  aside  large  for- 
ests areas  for  the  permanent  production  of 
timber,  in  which  the  annual  cut  was  not  to 
exceed  the  annual  growth.  This  policy  has 
been  steadily  maintained,  and,  because  of  the 
excellent  attention  which  they  have  received 
and  the  right  principles  of  management  which 
liave  been  applied,  it  is  now  possible  in  the 
Prussian  forests  to  cut  three  times  as  much 
timber  every  year  as  could  be  cut  in  1820. 
Every  acre  of  German  state,  municipal  and 
private  forest,  is  now  paving  5  per  cent  an- 
nually on  a  valuation  of  $50  per  acre,  and 


furnishes  a  regular  supply  of  timber  for  the 
people.  It  is  only  by  such  methods  as  these 
that  a  timber  famine  in  the  United  States  cau 
be  averted. 


TAXATION  OF  TIMBER  LANDS. 

Exhaustive  study  of  the  forest  taxation 
problem  as  presented,  by  the  actual  workings 
of  existing  laws  is  to  be  attempted  for  the 
first  time  by  the  New  Hampshire  forestry 
commission  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  forest  service.  The  study  will  take  in 
the  many  questions  of  forest  land  taxation  and 
the  protection  of  New  Hampshire  forests  from 
fires.  J.  H.  Foster,  of  the  forest  service,  has 
been  sent  from  Washington  to  make  the  in- 
vestigations on  the  ground. 

Because  of  its  thoroughness,  New  Hamp- 
shire's study  is  sure  to  be  followed  with  great 
interest  by  New  York,  Maine,  Michigan,  Penn- 
syuvania  and  other  states  which  find  the  tax 
problem  a  serious  check  to  forest  preserva- 
tion. Mr.  Foster  will  find  out  by  painstaking 
inquiry  in  different  parts  of  the  state  and 
among  all  classes  of  citizens  how  the  laws 
are  administered,  how  they  are  regarded  and 
what  their  effect  is  on  the  lumber  industry 
and  on  forest  preservation.  The  result  will 
be  to  provide  New  Hampshire  with  a  better 
basis  for  revising  its  system  of  taxing  forest 
lands  than  any  state  has  ever  had,  if  changes 
in  the  present  laws  are  found  to  be  needed. 

Taxation  of  timber  land  is  regarded  by  of- 
ficers of  the  forest  service  as  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  up  for  discussion.  They 
believe  that  upon  the  right  settlement  of  this 
question  depends  largely  the  rapidity  with 
which  private  owners  adopt  forestry.  Agita- 
tion for  a  change  is  taking  place  along  two 
directly  opposite  lines — for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  wild  lands  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  for  laws 
which  will  partly  or.  wholly  exempt  from  tax- 
ation reforested  lands,  or  defer  the  collection 
of  taxes  on  the  forest  crop  until  it  is  har- 
vested. 

Those  who  urge  increasing  the  tax  believe 
this  class  of  property  does  not  pay  its  just 
share.  Those  who  advocate  laws  to  lighten 
the  weight  of  taxation  on  forest  lands  in  one 
way  or  another  maintain  that  the  public  wel- 
fare is  promoted  by  the  preservation  of  for- 
ests, and  that  the  more  heavily  they  are  taxed 
the  more  nearly  certain  it  is  that  they  will  be 
wiped  out  or  will  lose  most  of  their  value 
through  destructive  lumbering. 

In  Maine  and  New  York  proposed  changes 
in  existing  laws  are  under  discussion.  In 
Maine  a  tax  commission  appointed  by  the  last 
legislature  is  about  to  hold  public  hearings, 
and  the  report  is  that  it  will  be  asked  to  rec- 
ommend a  plan  whereby  wild  lands  may  be 
taxed  on  the  same  basis  as  municipal  property, 
or  about  2  per  cent  annually.  In  the  New 
York  legislature  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
which  would  tax  timber  land  managed  with 
the  approval  of  the  forest,  fish  and  game  com- 
mission at  a  rate  not  higher  than  that  for  bar- 
ren in  the  same  tax  district,  with  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  stumpage  value 
of  the  timber  when  it  is  cut. 

In  Maine  the  value  of  standing  timber  would 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  land, 
and  the  owner  would  pay  a  rising  tax  as  his 
timber  grows  more  valuable,  until  he  cuts  it. 
In  the  New  York  bill  the  timber  is  regarded 
as  a  growing  crop,  which,  like  other  growing 
crops,  should  be  exempt  until  it  is  harvested. 
The  New  York  bill  seeks  to  encourage  for- 
estry as  a  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  state;  the  Maine  plan  would  discourage  it. 

The  New  Hampshire  study  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  belief  that  it  will  help  solve  what 
is  undeniably  a  knotty  problem.  A  forest  tax- 
ation law  which  is  both  wise  and  practical  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  frame. 

PRINCIPAL  USE. 

Jack — -"The   forests   should   be  conserved." 
Stella — "Oh,   I   guess   there   are   enough   left 
to  carve  pur  initials  on. — New  York  Sun. 


PRACTICAL   WORK   HAS    BEGUN. 

Practical  work  resulting  from  the  recent 
conference  of  governors  at  the  White  House 
began  with  the  organization  of  the  national 
conservation  commission  this  month.  The 
governors  joined  in  a  declaration  favoring  the 
appointment  of  federal  as  well  as  state  commis- 
sions to  co-operate  in  a  plan  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Under  the  direction  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  chair- 
man of  the  national  commission,  plans  are 
under  way  for  beginning  the  work  of  collect- 
ing information  upon  which  to  base  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  commission,  to  be  made 
next  January.  In  these  words  of  President 
Roosevelt  is  the  keynote  for  the  work  of  the 
commission:  "Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
prevent  destruction,  to  reduce  waste,  and  to 
distribute  the  enjoyment  of  our  natural  wealth 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number  for  the  longest  time." 
The  commission  will  begin  its  inquiry  in  look- 
ing toward  development  of  water  transporta- 
tion, judicious  development  of  forests,  control 
of  streams,  with  a  view  of  reducing  soil  waste 
and  permitting  American  farms  to  increase  in 
fertility  and  productiveness,  proper  use  of  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  country,  and  judicious  de- 
velopment of  its  mineral  resources. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission  .the  president  issued 
an  order  authorizing  the  federal  departments 
to  'give  the  commission  such  help  as  it  may 
require.  Information  will  also  be  sought  in 
other  quarters,  and  the  commission  is  divided 
into  sub-committees  to  more  effectively  ob- 
tain information  on  the  various  subjects  to  be 
considered.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
commission  consists  of  Chairman  Pinchot  and 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  each  section — 
waters,  forests,  lands  and  minerals.  On  each 
section  of  the  commission  there  are  two  Un- 
ited States  senators  and  three  representatives 
in  Congress. 

Several  large  phases  of  the  conservation 
movement  are  represented  by  such  men  as 
Andrew  Carnegie,  James  J.  Hill,  John  Mitchell 
and  John'  Hays  Hammond.  Other  members 
who  may  be  less  prominent  are  well  known 
experts  in  the  various  lines  of  work  to  be 
considered  by  the  commission.  The  present 
Inland  Waterways  commission,  with  two  ad- 
ditional members,  Senator  Allison  of  Iowa  and 
Representative  Ransdell  of  Louisiana,  presi- 
dent of  the  national  rivers  and  harbors  con- 
gress, forms  the  section  of  waters  in  the  new 
commission,  with  Representative  Burton  of 
Ohio  at  its  head.  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah 
is  chairman  of  the  section  of  forests;  Senator 
Nelson  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  public  lands,  chairman  of  the 
section  on  lands;  and  Representative  Dalzell 
of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  mineral  sec- 
tion. The  secretaries  of  the  four  sections 
are:  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  minerals;  Assistant 
Attorney  General  George  W.  Woodruff,  lands; 
W.  J.  McGee,  secretary  of  the  inland  water- 
ways commission,  waters,  and  Overtoil  W. 
Price,  associate  forester  of  the  government 
forests. 


U.  S.  FOREST  RESERVE  LANDS. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the 
federal  land  office,  the  Marquette  office  has 
withdrawn  from  entry  some  50,000  acres  of 
land  in  Lower  Michigan,  mostly  in  losco,  Os- 
coda,  Montmorency,  Alpena  and  Presque  Isle 
counties,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  a  govern- 
ment forest  reserve  in  Michigan.  This  with- 
drawal is  one  of  the  results  of  the  recent  con- 
servation conference  of  the  governors  held  in 
Washington.  That  no  upper  peninsula  lands 
are  withdrawn  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
efforts  of  Chase  S.  Osborn,  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  who  maintained  that  what  the  upper 
peninsula  needs  more  than  anything  else  is 
settlers  on  its  lands.  He  opposed  the  plan  of 
including  any  lands  in  this  region  in  the  with- 
drawals. 
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NEED  OF  CONSERVATION 


The  Lake  states,  one  of  the  greatest  forest 
regions  that  ever  contributed  to  the  lumbering 
activities  of  any  country,  are  rapidly  falling 
behind  in  timber  production,  according  to^a 
preliminary  statement  just  issued  by  the  bu- 
reau of  the  census. 

Statistics  concerning  the  annual  output  of 
forest  products,  collected  by  the  bureau  of  the 
census  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
forest  service,  from  more  than  2,100  saw  mill 
operators  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota— the  big  three — have  shown  that  the  cut 
'last  year  was  only  five  and  half  billion  feet  of 
lumber,  a  big  pile,  yet  12  per  cent,  less  than 
the  cut  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  heayy  inroads  tnade  in  the  exploitation 
of. the  timber  resources  of  the  large  lumber 
states  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  been  too  much 
for  the  great  forests  and  the  amount  available 
for  cutting  is  getting  lower  each  year.  The 
decadence  of  the  lumbering  industry  in  this 
region  is  forcefully  illustrated  in  the  drop  in 
the  white  pine  cut  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Michigan's  forests  of  this  valuable  tree  were 
the  richest  in  the  world  and  were  often  said  to 
be  inexhaustible.  The  folly  of  such  a  state- 
ment is  shown  by  the  report  that  the  cut  of 
white  pine  in  Michigan  last  year  was  only  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  was  in  1899,  only  eight  years 
before. 

In  lumbering  the  forests  no  thought  was 
given  to  anything  but  immediate  money  re- 
turns, and  consequently  the  countless  fires 
running  over  the  land,  after  the  timber  was 
stripped,  have  killed  young  growth  over  wide 
areas  and  greatly  impoverished  the  soil.  Now 
6,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  known  as  the  "pine  bar- 
rens," have  been  thrown  on  the  delinquent 
tax  list  and  are  a  burden  to  the  people.  Under 
proper  forest  management  this  land  would 
have  been  producing  timber  today.  Between 
1899  and  last  year  the  white  pine  production 
fell  off  nearly  as  much  in  Wisconsin  as  in 
Michigan.  In  Minnesota,  the  State  which  now 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  virgin  white 
pine,  the  decrease  in  the  same  period  was 
nearly  one-third. 

Taking  the  three  states  together,  pine  con- 
stituted nearly  forty-six  per  cent  of  the  total 
lumber  production  in  1907,  hemlock  a  little 
more  than  twenty-seven  per  cent,  and  maple 
ten  per  cent.,  the  balance  being  made  up 
mostly  of  basswood,  birch,  tamarack,  elm, 
beech,  oak,  spruce,  ash  and  cedar,,  in  the  order 
given.  The  pine  is  mostly  white  and  Norwmy, 
which  are  grouped  together  under  the  general 
term  of  "northern  pines."  Pine  made  up  over 
nine-tenths  of  the  lumber  produced  in  Minne- 
sota, one-third  of  that  produced  in  Wisconsin, 
and  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  cu,t  of 
Michigan. 

Along  with  this  great  decrease  in  pine, 
there  have  been  relatively  as  heavy  decreases 
in  the  most  valuable  of  the  hardwoods,  oak, 
elm  and  ash.  Little  more  than  one-fifth  as 
much  oak  was  cut  in  the  Lake  states  last  year, 
for  instance,  as  in  1899,  while  the  cut  of  elm 
and  ash  was  but  half  of  that  of  eight  years 
earlier.  As  is  always  the  case,  the  decreasing 
supplies  of  the  more  valuable  woods  have 
caused  those  once  considered  of  little  or  no 
value  to  be  drawn  upon  heavily.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  with  hemlock,  so  that 
no  more  hemlock  than  pine  lumber  is  manu- 
factured in  Wisconsin,  and  twice  as  much  hem- 
lock as  pine  is  cut  in  Michigan.  There  have 
been  heavy  increases  in  the  use  of  maple, 
birch  and  beech  within  the  past  few  years,  but 
the  maximum  cut  of  these  species  is  probably 
near  at  hand;  and  taking  all  of  the  hardwoods 
together,  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off 
since  1899. 


PRIVATE  REFORESTRATION. 

In  speaking  of  forestry  and  lumbering  oper- 
ations, W.  B.  Mershon,  a  prominent  Saginaw 
Valley  manufacturer,  said: 

"I  think  the  proposition  of  Georgian  bay 
lumbermen  to  restrict  the  output  of  their  mills 
25  per  cent  the  current  year  is  a  good  thing. 
Trees  should  not  be  cut  wantonly  nor  faster 
than  there  is  legitimate  use  for  them. 

"Some  years  ago  fifteen  or  twenty  of  us 
bought  the  Wigleton  property  on  the  Luding- 
ton  division  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  west  of 
Reed  City,  about  1,700  acres  of  land  where  W. 
D.  Wing  had  been  conducting  a  lumber  oper- 
ation a  number  of  years.  We  bought  it  for 
the  trout  stream.  About  all  the  timber  that 
was  considered  worth  anything  at  that  time 
had  been  taken  off.  A  few  young  pine  were 
growing  around  the  little  lakes,  and  on  the 
plains  the  so-called  scrub  oak  or  red  oak  was 
growing,  but  not  of  much  size.  Had  we  at 
that  time  planted  the  land  with  Norway  pine 
the  property  would  have  been  worth  $100,000 
today,  for  the  scrub  oaks  in  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  we  have  owned  the  property 
have  become  of  good  size,  big  enough  to  make 
railroad  ties  and  the  little  pines  that  were 
around  the  lakes  have  now  developed  into 
practically  mercantile  timber,  and  the  forest 
growth  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  photograph  taken  of  the  locality  shows  a 
wonderful  improvement  over  one  taken  of  the 
same  place  years  ago.  Three  years  ago  we 
put  out  5,000  Norway  and  white  pine  trees 
on  this  property  and  two  years  ago  we  put 
out  15,000  more.  The  Norways  were  hard  to 
get,  but  white  pines  are  easily  obtained.  This 
year  another  planting  was  made,  so  that  our 
total  for  three  years  is  51,000.  .  Those  planted 
two  years  ago  have  grown  well.  This  is  for- 
estry undertaken  by  a  few  gentlemen  who 
chipped  in,  so  to  speak,  to  defray  expenses. 

The  Au  Sable  forest  farm  purchased  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  by  a  few  gentlemen,  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Au  Sable,  has  just  com- 
pleted its  first  year's  planting.  About  35  acres 
have  been  prepared  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
plant  71.000  trees  this  year.  Of  course,  we 
had  to  take  out  the  logs  and  rubbish  that 
might  cause  fire  among  the  seedlings.  We  put 
out  12,000  more  trees  in  temporary  beds  for 
transplanting  next  year  and  we  hope  by  an- 
other year  to  have  sufficient  land  cleared  up 
so  we  can  put  out  100,000  trees,  and  two  years 
from  now  we  hope  to  make  our  annual  plant- 
ing pretty  nearly  1,000,000  trees.  We  estimate 
that  4.000,000  trees  will  be  required  to  refor- 
est our  property  there.  Norway  is  really 
what  should  be  planted.  We  have  15  pounds 
of  Norway  seed  planted  this  year  and  estimate 
70,000  seedlings  to  the  pound,  but  we  should 
have  liked  to  have  gotten  three  times  this 
quantity.  We  have  also  put  out  1,200  bass- 
wood  and  1,000  black  ash  on  the  flats,  for  we 
have  a  lot  of  rich  bottom  lands.  We  are  also 
experimenting  some  in  growing  cauliflower 
and  have  made  a  planting  of  cherry  trees,  not 
that  we  expect  any  revenue  from  this,  except- 
ing the  revenue  of  satisfaction  that  follows 
doing  something  for  the  future  and  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general. 

Fire  has  to  be  guarded  against  and  we  have 
plowed  fire  breaks  20  feet  wide  around  the 
planted  section  and  are  now  engaged  in  fenc- 
ing 160  acres  on  which  this  planting  is  made 
to  keep  the  cattle  out.  This  being  done  we 
shall  follow  by  putting  fire  breaks  around  the 
entire  property  just  as  fast  as  possible  and 
keep  a  crew  of  men  at  work  there  all  sum- 
mer. The  railroads  set  a  lot  of  fires.  When 
I  was  up  on  the  north  branch  recently  fires 
were  burning  fiercely  and  it  was  a  shame  to 
see  the  destruction  of  young  growth  that  was 
taking  place.  White  pine  and  Norway  trees 
eight  and  ten  feet  high  were  being  con- 
sumed by  the .  fires  -set  by  the  railroads, 
though  they  had  escaped  other  fires  for  years. 
This  was  on  account  of  no  protection  or  pro- 
vision for  protection  being  made  by  the  state 
or  private  owners. 


SAGINAW'S  TREE  PLANTING. 

President  W.  S.  Linton,  of  the  Saginaw 
Board  of  Trade,  in  his  annual  report,  says: 

"Under  the  present  regime  there  was,  some 
months  ago,  a  Civic  Improvement  Association, 
for  the  organization  of  which  your  board  of 
directors  made  the  first  appropriation  of 
money.  This  association  not  only  distributed 
10,000  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  but  by  system- 
atic work  throughout  the  city  created  the 
greatest  interest  in  home  and  yard  adornment. 

"By  far  the  greatest  effort  in  this  direction, 
however,  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
this  spring  through  the  public  spiritedness  of 
some  of  our  citizens  who  contributed  the 
necessary  cost  of  purchase,  work  and  distribu- 
tion, and  to  them  in  the  years  to  come  as  the 
planting  matures,  the  city  will  certainly  be 
most  grateful.  The  contributors  to  this  fund 
were  Hon.  W.  R.  Burt,  Charles  H.  Davis,  C. 
K.  Eddy  &  Sons,  Hon.  J.  W.  Fordney,  Thomas 
Jackson.  John  Jeffers,  Dr.  H.  C.  Potter.  C.  L. 
Ring,  Wallis  Craig  Smith  and  Ewin  P.  Stone." 

President  Linton  gave  a  list  of  the  50,000 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  planted.  In  his  ad- 
dress he  thanked  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Rail- 
road Company  for  the  evergreens  supplied. 


YEW  TREE  3,000  YEARS   OLD. 

The  oldest  yew  tree  not  only  in  Scotland, 
but  in  Europe,  grows  at  Fortingall,  in  Perth- 
shire. According  to  a  scientific  calculation  of 
its  age  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Christison  it  is  at 
least  well  over  3,000  years.  If  Sir  Robert's 
estimate  is  correct  the  Fortingall  yew  must 
have  been  of  "goodly  size"  at  the  time  when 
King  Solomon  reigned  over  Israel. 


The  mill  of  the  Little  Current  Lumber  Co.,  of 
Bay  City,  located  at  Little  Current,  Ont.,  has 
started  sawing  for  the  season.  This  mill  cut 
out  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber  last  year  and  has 
a  full  stock  for  this  season's  run. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Larned  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bids.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111, 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. _  '\&..-  ' 


Michigan 


Roads  ^  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing:  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =      Detroit,  M'cii. 


i6 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

;.  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

'      Lansinj.  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.19O_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 


A0H0rtatum 


and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name 

Occupation 


Recommended   by . 


Residence  Address- 
Business  Address 

Town 


Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  ift  .he  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  due*  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  JULY,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  flakersV  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President ;  C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 

Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 

Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 
Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 
Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 
Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser.  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.   Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J.  Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — • 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatk.a. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — 
Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 
Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 


Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 

M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 

Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 
Saginaw  County — 

John  Ederer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


HOUGHTON  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Alloue  township,  Houghton  county,  is  build- 
ing the  finest  piece  of  public  highway  in  north- 
ern Michigan  and  is  following  out  the  require- 
ments laid  down  in  the  state  law  in  order  _that 
it  might  receive  the  state  reward  of  $1,00()'  per 
mile.  The  road  runs  from  Mohawk  to  Cliff,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  and  will  be  almost  per- 
fectly straight.  The  steepest  grade  at  any 
point  in  this  remarkable  bit  of  highway  will 
not  be  over  4  per  cent  and  there  will  be  only 
two  curves,  both  of  them  very  slight.  The 
Allouez  township  authorities  are  setting  a 
pace  for  the  township  authorities  of  other 
counties  to  follow  and  show  that  they  are  as 


up-to-date  as  the  authorities  of  any  township 
in  the  estate.  The  road  work  is  being  done 
under  the  supervision  of  Highway  Commis- 
sioner S.  R.  Smith.  Four  miles  of  the  road 
will  be  completed  this  year.  The  township- 
authorities  have  secured  one  of  the  best  road 
building  outfits  obtainable  for  the  work  they 
are  doing  at  the  present  time. 

A  petition  has  been  prepared  by  farmers  re- 
siding in  sections  1,  2,  11  and  13,  north  of 
Calumet,  Houghton  county,  presented  to  the 
Calumet  township  hoard  for  a  road  through 
that  district  to  Calumet  so  they  can  get  their 
produce  to  the  Calumet  markets  and  also  haul 
supplies.  They  ask  for  a  well  graded  highway, 
properly  ditched  and  drained.  It  is  believed 
the  township  authorities  will  act  favorably  on 
the  petition.  A  large  sum  is  in  the  treasury 
for  necessary  road  buildin-  and  repairs,  and 
the  road  in  question  is  needed. 

Dunbar'  Scott,  the  Houghton  surveyor,  has 
completed  the  surveying  of  a  road  from  the 
Rice  Lake  road  to  the  farm  of  Vila  Dupuis, 
The  line  goes  between  sections  10  and  11, 
Houghton  county.  It  is  about  a  half  mile  in 
length.  The  new  road  will  be  a  great  saver  in 
going  to  the  Dupuis  farm.  Formerly  in  going1 
to  the  farm  one  had  to  travel  two  miles  to 
reach  it,  but  with  the  completion  of  the  new 
road  the  distance  will  be  much  shorter. 

The  Franklin.  Houghton  county,  township 
board  has  decided  to  continue  the  work  of 
improving  the  highways  in  that  township.  In 
Ripley  $1,500  have  been  expended  and  excel- 
lent work  on  the  road  has  been  accomplished. 
The  work  on  the  road  will  be  continued  east 
of  the  county  bridge.  It  is  also  planned  to 
rock  the  roadway  from  the  Qirincy  to  the 
highway.  The  Quincy  Mining  Company  will 
furnish  the  crushed  rock  for  this  work.  The 
township  recently  paid  a  neat  sum  for  the 
improving  of  a  section  of  roads  on  the  hill, 
the  work  having  been  done  by  the  farmers 
along  the  roads,  to  whom  the  contract  was  let 
for  the  improvement.  The  township  has 
twenty-eight  miles  of  roadwav  to  look  after 
and  it  is  no  small  job  to  do  this  and  keep 
every  portion  in  good  shape.  By  the  system 
that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  township 
board,  it  will  only  he  a  matter  of  a  few  months 
when  Franklin  township  will  be  able  to  boast 
of  having  the  best  roads  in  the  county. 


The  farmers  of  Osceola  township,  Osceola 
county,  voted  down  the  proposition  to  bond 
for  $6,000  for  good  roads.  The  farmers  voted 
against  the  proposition  from  a  mistaken  idea: 
that  the  amount  so  appropriated  would  be  laid' 
out  in  a  location  not  satisfactory  to  them. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I F    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER   1,    1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  1J4  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  \l/z  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
•miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500.  ^ 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  <2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  1J/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — -Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  % 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Yt 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Y* 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward  $388. 

175- — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
\Y*  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
5/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  fiaton  county, 
Yz  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
5/2  +  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  JaeKson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  T  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada   township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk    Rapids    township,   Antrim   county, 
1.004   miles   gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw     county,     .92     mile     macadam 
road,  reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,   reward   $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .99&    mile    macadam 
road,   reward   $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton    county,     Yi 
mile   gravel   road,  reward   $250. 

208 — Hamlin    township,    Eaton    county,     Y* 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton     township,    Muskegon    county, 
1.481   miles   macadam   road,   reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     Yz     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $500. 

211 — Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona  townsiiip,  Huron  county,  1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward....  398 

No.  215.  Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward 1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560  • 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .4to6  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford    Co., 
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ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


1.062   miles   gravel    road.      Re- 
ward          531 

No.  222.     Coe   Tp.,    Isabella   Co.,   1   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 500 

No.  223.     Coe   Tp.,   Isabella   Co.,   1   mile 

gravel    road.      Reward 500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....      635 

No.  230.     Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  yi  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231*.     Lyons  Tp,   Ionia   Co.,   l/2   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 250 

No.  237.     Aimer    Tp.,    Tuscola    Co.,   .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.     Sand    Beach    Tp.,    Huron    Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.    1,064 
No.  233.     Bay    Co.,    .274    mile    macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.     Bay  Co.,  J4  m''e  macadam  road. 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100  mile  "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road.  Reward.   1.004 
237— Aimer   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   .502   mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland   Tp.,   Barry   Co.,   .682   mile 

gravel    road    341 

239 — Menominee   Co.,   1.524   miles   gravel 

road     762 

240 — Marquette   Co.,  .465   mile   macadam 

road  465 

241 — Marquette  Co.,  .35  mile  macadam 

road  350 

242 — Marquette  Co.,  .521  mile  macadam 

road  521 

243 — Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road  2,254 

245 — Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road  .'.  1,000 

246— St.  Joseph  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  .502 

mile  macadam  road  251 

247 — Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 

road  2,000 

248— Elkland  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  2  miles 

gravel  road  1,000 

249 — Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

251 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930 


253— Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road  1,004 

254 — Mason   Co.,  y2-m\\e.  "A"  road 125 

255 — Mason  Co.,  J/2-mile  macadam  road..  500 
256 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road  355 

257 — Mason     Co.,    1.003    miles    macadam 

road 1,003 

258 — Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

259 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...  374 
260 — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.  991 
261 — Mason  Co.,  1.054  miles  macadam 

road   1,054 

262 — Kalkaskt  Co  ,  1  mile  gravel  road 500 

263— Osceola    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 

264 — Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road  504 

265— Bloomfield   Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,   2.01 

miles   gravel   road    1,005 

266 — Kalkaska    Co.,    1.008    miles    gravel 

road    504 

267 — Mason  Co.,  J/a-mile  gravel  road 250 

268 — Muskegon    Co.,   .184   mile   macadam 

road  ,....      184 

269— Port  Huron  Tp.,  St.  Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam  road 511 

No.  270.  Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

No.  271.  Muskegon  Co.,  1  mile  macadam  road, 
reward  $1,000. 

No.  272.     Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $322. 
No.  273.     Columbia    Twp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .712 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $361. 
J?o.  274.     Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  J/2  mile 

macadam  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  275.     Manistee     Co.,     1.002     miles     gravel 

road,  reward  $o01. 
No.  276.     Hamlin    Twp.,    Eaton    Co.,     1     mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  277.     Allouez  Twp.,  Keweenaw   Co.,  2.002 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,002. 
No.  278.     Frederic   Twp.,   Crawford    Co.,   1.008 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $504. 

No.  279.  Bay  Co.,  .229  mile  macadam  road, 
reward,  $690. 

No.  280.  Hamlin  Twp.,  Eaton  Co.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  281.  Everett  Twp.,  Newaygo  Co.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  282.  Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road, 
reward,  $690.  • 

No.  283.  Manistee  Co.,  1.024  miles  gravel 
road,  reward,  $512. 

No.  284.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500.  . 

No.  285.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  286.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 
miles  macadam  road,  reward 
$4,565. 

N  i.  287.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  288.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.017  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,017. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED   TO    SUIT. 


WRITE  US. 


THE   HENRY   MERCIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


No.  289.     Saginaw     Co.,     .493     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $493. 

No.  290.     Saginaw     Co.,     .968     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $968. 

No.  291.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.097   miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,097. 

No.  292.     Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road, 
reward   $990. 

No.  293.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.015   miles    macadam 
road,  reward  $1,015. 

No.  294.     Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
No.  295.     Saginaw    Co.,    .505     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $505. 
No.  296.     Saginaw    Co.,    .499    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $499. 
No.  297.     Saginaw     Co.,     .497     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $497. 
No.  298.     Saginaw     Co.,     .556     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $556. 
No.  299.     Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $245. 
No.  300.     Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon     Co.,     1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  301.     Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon     Co.,     1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  302.     Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co.,    1 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  303.     Elmwood   Township,   Tuscola   Co., 
1.626  miles  gravel   road;  reward  $513. 

No.  304.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  305.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three  and  three-quarters  miles  gravel 
road;  reward  $1,875. 

No.  306.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  307.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three-quarters  mile  gravel  road;  reward 
$375. 

No.  308.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $500. 

No.  309.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-quarter  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $125. 

No.  310.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road;  reward  $502. 

No.  311.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  .992 
mile  gravel  road;  reward  $496. 

No.  312.  Wayne  County,  1.37  miles  macad- 
am road;  reward  $1,370. 

No.  313 — Erie  township,  Monroe  county, 
6.553  miles  macadam  road;  reward,  $6,553. 

No.  314 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  315 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  316 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  317 — Kent  county,  1.004  miles  gravel 
road;  reward,  $502. 

No.  318 — Wayne  county,  1.511  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,511. 

No.  319-«-Millington  township,  Tuscola 
county,  .984  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $492. 

No.  320 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, J/2-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 
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No.  321 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, J^-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  322 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  323 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  324 — Bay  county,  J/2-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  325 — Bay  County,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  326 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  327 — Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  328: — Arbela  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2.004  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $1,002. 

No.  329 — No.  Branch  township,  Lapeer  coun- 
ty, 1.306  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $653. 

No.  330 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel 
road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  331 — Muskegon  county,  .131  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $131. 

No.  332— Muskegon  county,  1.033  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,033. 

No.  333 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  334 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, J^-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  335 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.718  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $859. 

No.  336 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1.038  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $519. 

No.  337 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.438  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $219. 

No.  338 — Gilmore  township.  Benzie  county, 
.562  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $281. 

No.  339 — Otisco  township,  Ionia  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $530. 

No.  340 — Wayne  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  341 — Bay  county,  .798  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $798. 

No.  342 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $250. 

No.  343 — Bay  county,  ^2-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.    344 — Bay    county,    .804    mile    macadam 
road;     reward,  $704. 
No.  346.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,    1.744    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $872. 
No.  347.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,     1.52    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $760. 
No.  348.     Kent  Co.,  Paris  Tp.,  1.594  mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $797. 
No.  349.     Tuscola  Co..  Indianfields  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  350.     Huron   Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,   1.008  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,008. 
No.  351.     Huron  Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road,  reward  $1,000. 
No.  352.     Delta  Co.,  Escanaba  Tp.,  1.152  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,152. 
No.  353.     Calhoun    Co.,    Newton    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  354:     Manistee    Co.,    Marilla    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  355.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .955 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $716. 
No.  356.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .208 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $156. 
No.  357.     Clare   Co.,  Grant  Tp.,   1   mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $500. 
No.  358.     Huron     Co.,     Sebewaing    Tp.,     1.045 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,045. 
No.  359.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont    Tp.,    .624    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $312. 
No.  360.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont    Tp.,   .890    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $445. 

No.  361.  Lapeer  Co.,  Almont  Tp.,  .486  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $243. 

No.  362.  Gratiot  Co.,  Sumner  Tp.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


No.  363. 
No.  364. 
No.  365. 

No.  366. 
Xo.  367. 
No.  368. 
Xo.  369. 
Xo.  370. 
No.  371. 
Xo.  372. 
No.  373. 
No.  374. 
No.  375. 
Xo.  376. 
No.  377. 
No.  378. 
No.  379. 
No.  380. 


Huron    Co.,   Sebewaing  Tp.,   %    mile 

macadam   road,   reward  $500. 
Osceola   Co.,   Marion  Tp.,  1.47   miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $735. 
Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  2.466  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,233. 
Osceola   Co.,   Marion   Tp.,  3.76  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,880. 
Osceola   Co.,    Marion    Tp.,    .426   mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $213. 
Muskegon  Co.,  .644  mile  macadam 

road,  reward  $644. 
Muskegon    Co.,    .748    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $748. 
Wexford     Co.,     South     Branch    Tp., 

1.004  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $702. 
Dickinson    Co.,   2.54   miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,540. 
Wayne  Co.,  1%  miles  macadam  road, 

reward  $1,500. 
Montcalm     Co.,     Reynolds     Tp.,     1.8 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $900. 
Gratiot    Co.,    Emerson    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Gratiot  Co.,  Emerson  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Ingham  Co.,  Meridian  Tp.,  1 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp., 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp., 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
Ingham  Co.,  Lansin^  Tp.,  1 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Oceana  Co.,  Shelby  Tp.,  2.719  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $2,719. 


mile 


mile 


mile 


mile 


SAGINAW  WANTS  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Saginaw  proposes 
to  work  for  the  establishing  of  half  a  dozen 
trunk  highways  of  macadam  leading  from  that 
city  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  county.  Al- 
though not  definitely  decided  upon,  the  six 
trunk  highways  suggested  are  the  following: 
On  the  west  side,  one  leading  along  the  Titta- 
bawassee  to  Midland.  Into  this  important 
highway  four  main  west  side  streets  run — 
Mackinaw,  Brockway,  Court  and  State,  all 
now  improved  or  being  improved  direct  to  the 
Tittabawassee  river. 

The  Gratiot  road  to  Merrill,  St.  Charles  and 
Alma. 

-A  third  out  Michigan  avenue  to  St.  Charles, 
Chesaning  and  beyond. 

On  the  east  side:  Genesee  plank  out  to 
Bridgeport,  and  on  to  Flint.  The  town  line 
road,  extended  south  and  into  this  would  run 
Washington  avenue,  Williamson  street,  and 
Sheridan  avenue,  three  important  thorough- 
fares. 

For  the  third  highway  on  the  east  side,  the 
Deerfield  road  is  favorite,  as  it  enters  Genesee 
avenue  business  district  directly,  via  Janes 
avenue,  and  taps  the  Bay  City-Vassar  stone 
road  at  a  point  that  would  necessarily  bring 
added  trade  to  the  city. 

HURON  COUNTY  ROADS. 

One-third  of  a  century  ago  there  were  only 
a  few  passable  highways  in  Huron  county. 
What  was  known  as  the  Shore  road,  a  high- 
way coming  from  Port  Huron  through  White 
Rock,  Rock  Falls,  Harbor  Beach.  Port  Hope, 
Huron  City,  Grindstone  City.  Port  Austin, 
Port  Crescent,  Fair  Haven,  Bay  Port,  and 
Sebewaing  was  the  main  thoroughfare.  From 
White  Rock  to  Harbor  Beach  and  Port  Hope 
the  road  was  largely  through  the  sand  and 
oines  of  the  lake  shore,  which  conditions  most- 
ly prevailed  from  Port  Austin  to  Sebewaing. 
The  state  roads  from  Port  Austin  to  Bad  Axe 
and  from  Huron  City  to  Verona  were  new 
roads  of  bad  holes  and  corduroy,  with  a  few 
settlement  patches  at  intervals.  The  mos- 
quitoes were  so  plentiful  that  the  early  farm- 
ers were  obliged  to  build  fires  and  smudges 
for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  cattle. 


Stages  and  mail  carriers  were  the  main  outlel 
and  the  principal  means  of  hearing  from  th< 
outside  world.  After  the  county  seat  was  re- 
moved from  Port  Austin  to  Bad  Axe  in  187; 
Henry  C.  Kingsley,  of  Port  Austin,  or  "Boss,' 
as  he  was  familiarly  known,  who  was-  thf 
proud  owner  of  a  fair  team  of  horses  and  i 
three-seated  spring  wagon,  was  the  autocrat  o: 
the  highway  and  used  to  take  the  lawyers  anc 
jurors  to  Bad  Axe  at  the  commencement  o: 
the  term  of  court  and  leave  them  there  unti' 
they  sent  for  him.  The  trip  lasted  from  thre< 
to  four  hours  each  way. 

Now  the  eighteen  miles  from  Port  Austin  tc 
Bad  Axe  is  lined  with  productive  farms  anc 
the  highway  is  frequently  traversed  by  auto- 
mobiles in  less  than  an  hour,  which  means  i 
very  good  road. 

EARLE'S  AIDES. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Horatio  S 
representatives  of  the  department  to  secure  th< 
names  of  ten  or  more  freeholders  in  eacf 
township,  village  and  city  in  counties  not  un- 
der the  county  road  system,  which  brings  th( 
matter' up  to  be  voted  on  at  next  spring  elec- 
tion: Frank  G.  Hood,  Detroit;  F.  H.  Bel- 
knap,  Whittemore;  Charles  A.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Pon 
Huron;  W.  M.  Bryant,  Kalamazoo:  Ward  V 
Sanford,  for  Midland  county;  W.  M.  Wissing 
and  H.  M.  Miller,  St.  Joseph;  D.  H.  McMullen 
Traverse  City;  H.  W.  Mitchell,  Luther;  Franl 
E.  Rice,  Millington;  Charles  B.  Scully,  Al- 
mont; T.  A.  Farrand,  Eaton  Rapids,  and 
George  E.  Rowe,  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  Earle  gets  the  authority  to  do  this  frorr 
the  motor  vehicle  law,  which  commands  thai 
all  over  the  cost  of  collecting  the  fees  shall  b< 
turned  over  to  his  department  for  furthering 
good  roads  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  at  large 

SYSTEM    OF    ROADS    PLANNED    FOR 
OKLAHOMA. 

Governor  Haskell,  of  Oklahoma,  proposes  tc 
use  a  force  of  about  300  convicts  in  building  i 
system  of  macadam  roads  to  gridiron  th( 
eastern  section  of  the  State  from  Kansas  tc 
the  Texas  line.  The  Governor  now  has  ar 
engineer  making  estimates  of  the  cost  of  thf 
roads,  and  other  experts  figuring  on  the  cost 
of  maintaining  prisoners  and  working  out  th< 
details  of  handling  such  a  body  of  men.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  of  the  main  roads  will  react, 
from  Claremore  to  Tahlequah,  a  distance  ol 
forty-five  or  fifty  miles,  crossing  the  Grand 
river  and  winding  through  the  Cherokee  hills 
Another  road  will  extend  from  McAlester  tc 
Ardmore;  another  from  Poteau  to  Durant. 


TOLL  ROAD  GOES  SOON. 

The  franchise  under  which  the  Genesee  ave- 
nue plank  road  out  of  Saginaw  is  operated  b> 
a  private  corporation  will  expire  with  a  yeai 
or  a  little  more  and  this  important  highwaj 
will  then  revert  to  Saginaw  county,  and  bt 
open  to  public  use  free  of  tolls  or  charges 
Acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  main  arteries 
of  trade  in  that  part  of  Michigan,  the  Genesef 
avenue  plank  has  long  been  controlled  by  : 
joint  stock  company,  originating  with  the  lat< 
Alfred  M.  and  Jesse  Hoyt,  who  obtained  thi 
original  charter  from  the  state  legislature 
about  thirty  years  ago.  Jesse  Hoyt  was  prac 
tically  the  head  of  the  company  from  its  in 
ception.  and  was  succeeded  in  stock  contro 
by  the  late  Wm.  J.  Bartow.  The  road  is  stil 
operated  by  what  is  known  as  the  Saginav 
and  Genesee  Plank  Road  Co..  of  which  W.  H 
Hart  is  president. 

The  new  road  north  from  St.  Helen,  Ros- 
common  county,  to  the  DeLamater  settlement 
has  been  completed,  and  Road  Commissione 
Joseph  Carter  has  his  crew  of  road  builders  01 
the  new  road  ordered  from  St.  Helen  to  Blan 
chard's  mill.  These  new  roads  give  the  set 
tiers  from  the  north  and  south  easy  access  t< 
St.  Helen.  It  is  thought  plans  will  be  per 
fected  next  year  to  continue  the  road  from 
Blanchard's  mill  west  to  Houghton  Lake,  thu. 
giving  the  Houghton  Lake  settlers  a  neare 
railroad  point. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


A  MONGREL  CULVERT. 

The  above  is  an  illustration  of  what  State 
Highway  Commissioner  Horatio  S.  Earle 
styles  a  "mongrel  culvert,"  being  neither  one 
thing  nor  another,  and  whenever  he  finds  one 
of  them  he  cusses  just  as  hard  as  the  Method- 
ist ritual  will  allow. 

The  culvert  pictured  here  is  in  a  road  which 


What  might  be  expected  has  happened.  Last 
spring  when  the  water  was  high  and  the 
ground  soft,  it  was  washed  out  underneath  the 
cobblestones,  and  out  they  went,  and  one-half 
of  the  bridge  settled  down  eighteen  inches. 

The  township  board  held  that  the  bridge  was 
safe  and  it  was  best  to  use  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  Earle  ruled  that  he  would  retain 
$200  of  the  state  reward  on  the  road  if  they 


is  now  being  improved  with  '-ravel  under  the 
•  specifications  of  the  state  highway  depart- 
i  nient.  and  has  been  ordered  by  the  commis- 
:  sioner  to  be  rebuilt.  It  has  only  been  in  for 
i  three  years. 

Common  field-  cobbles  were  first  piled  on 
the  shore  of  the  little  brook,  about  two  feet 
high,  then  a  concrete  arch  was  thrown  over 
the  stream  resting  on  these  cobble  abutments. 


did  not  build  it  over,  so  over  it  is  going  to  be 
built. 

Earle  says  there  are  hundreds  of  just  such 
cases  as  this  all  over  Michigan,  costing  mil- 
lions of  money,  but  if  the  law  is  lived  up  to 
hereafter,  and  competent  engineers  are  em- 
ployed to  plan  the  culverts  and  bridges  for  the 
commissioners,  there  will  be  no  more  such 
work  done. 


BETTER  ROAD  SYSTEM  DEMANDED. 

Last    year    Mason    county    expended   $21,000 

i  upon  is:>  miles  of  county  roads,  $114  per  mile. 

The    results   obtained   were   all   that   might   be 

expected   under   the   present   system   but   it   is 

worth   while   to  discuss  whether   some   system 

trnay   not   be   adopted   that  will   give  larger  re- 

r  suits,   whether   we   are   not  spreading  out   our 

appropriation  over  so  many  miles  as  to  make 

lit  too  thin  to  give  satisfaction  anywhere.' 

The  county  road  system  at  present  provides 
that  the  commissioners  shall  adopt  certain 
pieces  of  county  road  and  thereafter  such 
roads  shall  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  county.  Under  this  system  long  stretches 
I  of  road,  miles  at  a  time  have,  by  scratch  of  a 
pen  or  word  of  mouth,  been  made  county 
roads.  Beyond  the  naming  of  them  county 
roads,  beyond  assuming  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  up  nothing  has  ever  been  done,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  permanent  work  and  nothing  can 
be  done  to  make  many  of  these  highways 
county  roads,  real  county  roads. 

The    county    must   pay   every   item    of    cem- 
porary  repair  and  temporary  expense  connect- 
ed with  these  roads  whether  it  be  replacing  a 
broken  plank  in  a  bridge,  filling  a  hole  in  the 
road    or    placing    a    steel    tube.      The    county 
must  foot  the  bill  even  if  the   township  could 
do   the   work   at    much   less   cost.     Instead   of 
asking    the    county    and    the    county    commis- 
sioners   to   spend   their   time  and  their  money 
\  upon   a   hundred   details   in   remote   corners   of 
'  the  county  would  it  not  be  better  to  center  the 
•  expenditure   of  money  and   effort  upon  roads 
i  that   were    county    roads    in    more    than    mere 
|  name. 

We    suggest   a    system   that    would    provide 

I  such  expenditure.     We  suggest  that  roads   be 

'  made  country  roads  as  rapidly  as  they  are  made 

i  county  roads  in  fact,  as  soon  and   no  sooner 

than     they     are     ready     for     permanent     work. 

]  Whenever  a  piece   of  gravel  or  stone  road   is 

!  constructed,    or   is   ready   for   construction    by 

|  the   commissioners   such   road   would   at   once 

|  become  a  county  road  and  the   county  would 

be   in   duty   bound  to  maintain   such   road.      We 


suggest  a  system  that  would  permit  and  call 
for  the  extension  of  the  permanent  roads  but 
that  will  relieve  the  county  road  makers  from 
work  that  can  be  done,  in  many  cases,  at  one- 
lenth  the  cost  by  neighborhood  road  makers. 

For  example,  it  is  wild  extravagance  to  send 
a  man  and  a  team  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  from 
Scottville  to  replace  a  plank  in  the  bridge 
across  Sauble  river  when  the  township  com- 
missioner could  put  in  the  plank  for  50  cents. 
Yet  under  the  present  system  that  sort  of 
thing  is  being  done  continually. 

We  urge  that  the  township  be  left  to  do  the 
work,  it  can  do  more  economically  than  the 
count",  we  urge  that  the  county's  money  be 
spent  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads  that  are  county  roads  in  more  than 
name.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  real  county 
roads,  we  urge  a  system -that  will  do  away 
with  wasting  thousands  of  dollars  driving  up 
and  down  and  accomplishing  nothing. 

At  one  time  the  present  system  looked  all 
right.  Maybe  it  was  all  right.  Today  we 
have  outgrown  it  and  we  want  a  better,  more 
economical  system. — Ludington  Record-Ap- 
peal. 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  ROAD. 

The  Solvay  Process  Company  of  Detroit  is 
building  an  experimental  road  on  its  grounds, 
after  State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle's 
specifications,  which  are  in  short:  two  parts 
common  gravel  pebbles  and  one  part  crushed 
limestone.  This  to  be  laid  in  two,  five-inch 
deep  courses,  loose,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  and  harrowed  and  wet  with  the  Solvay 
Process  Company's  calcium  chloride  and  rolled 
until  hard. 

The  object  is  to  harrow  while  wet,  and  roll 
until  the  softer  material,  the  limestone  will  be 
crushed  more  or  less  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fill  the  voids  in  the  hard  gravel  pebbles,  and 
tb"  road  will  then  be  as  hard  as  a  rock. 


of  Mason  on  the  proposed  route  to  Jackson, 
and  the  Northern  Construction  Co.  has  sent 
an  inspector  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
after  5,000  ties  for  the  new  line.  Twenty  bal- 
last cars,  four  flats  and  a  steam  shovel  have 
been  purchased  for  construction  purposes,  and 
two  steam  engines  are  being  bargained  for  for 
the  same  purpose. 


PASSING  OF  A  LAND  MARK. 

While  Muskegon  people  have  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  as  they  look  at  the  substantial  new 
steel  and  concrete  bridge  being  built  across 
Mona  Lake,  yet  their  gratification  is  mingled 
with  regret  over  losing  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque sights  that  that  summer  resort  re- 
gion affords — the  old  "float  bridge,"  which  is 
being  demolished. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  floating 
plank  road  furnished  a  passage  across  Mona 
Lake's  pretty  waters.  It  was  the  meeting  of 
the  ways  for  the  north  and  the  south  shores, 
and  the  upper  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  lake. 

In  time  gone  by  when  Lake  Harbor  had 
hardly  outgrown  its  lumbering  days,  when  it 
was  still  in  the  height  of  its  greatest  berrying 
days,  and  when  it  had  not  yet  arrived  at  its 
summer  resort  days,  driving  from  one  shore 
to  the  other  of  Mona  Lake  was  quite  a  serious 
problem.  To  those  persons  who  resided  on 
the  farther  side  it  meant  a  long,  toilsome  trip 
by  way  of  the  old  corduroy  road  around  the 
head  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  get  into  the  city. 

Public  spirit  was  what  built  the  old  bridge. 
George  N.  Cobb  and  his  son  Ruth,  both  now 
dead,  started  the  subscription  paper.  Fifty 
dollars  was  what  each  farmer  put  down  after 
his  name,  and  $50  was  no  easily  gotten  bonus 
in  those  days.  It  meant  a  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  givers.  Finally  a  total  of  $1,950  was  se- 
cured. From  this  amount  the  bridge  was  built. 

The  name  "float  bridge"  is  paradoxical,  for 
the  visible  portion  did  not  float  on  the  water, 
but  rested  on  skeleton  piers.  Large  timbers 
were  laid  crosswise  like  a  series  of  big  cob 
houses,  each  of  which  latter  was  built  up  from 
the  bottom  of.  the  lake.  On  these  the  plank 
roadway  was  laid. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  old  bridge  has 
gradually  outlived  its  usefulness.  An  occa- 
sional renewing  of  planking  would  be  made, 
but  there  were  accidents  at  the  draw,  and 
high-strung  horses  would  sometimes  -become 
frightened  at  the  splashing  of  water  that  over- 
lapped the  driveway. 

Finally  the  structure  was  closed  to  traffic 
and  the  work  of  tearing  away  begun.  By  Dec. 
1.  it  is  expected,  a  $25,000  modern  bridge  will 
be  reared  in  its  place,  1,000  feet  long,  and 
with  a  clear  driveway  of  eighteen  feet.  The 
old  "float  bridge"  will  then  have  become  a 
memory. 


ROAD    WORK    COMPLETED. 

The   road  work   of  the   Lansing-Mason   line 
is  completed.     A  surveying  party  is  busy  south 


TEN  MILES  OF  GOOD  ROADS. 

About  ten  miles  of  road  will  be  built  in  Kent 
county  this  year,  about  eight  of  which  will  be 
eligible  for  the  good  roads  reward  from  the 
state.^  All  of  it  is  to  be  gravel  road. 

"It's  a  good  deal  better  to  put  down  gravel 
road  where  you  can,"  says  State  Highway 
Commissioner  Earle.  "Why?  Because  you 
can  put  down  twice  as  much  of  it  for  the  same 
money." 

George  E.  Rowe  has  been  appointed  agent 
by  Mr.  Earle  for  Kent  county  and  will  start  at 
once  in  an  effort  to  get  ten  freeholders  in 
every  township  and  city  or  village  to  petition 
for  the  adoption  of  the  county  road  system.  If 
Mr.  Rowe  is  successful  in  getting  the  petitions 
the  matter  can  be  put  to  vote  in  the  spring. 

This  year  is  the  first  time  there  have  been 
funds  available  for  promoting  the  county  roads 
system.  Heretofore  petitions  were  secured  by 
voluntary  effort.  Now  the  income  from  motor 
vehicle  licenses  can  be  used  to  help  put  new 
counties  in  the  good  roads  system.  There  are 
57  of  the  85  counties  in  the  state  not  now 
under  the  law,  but  Earle  hopes  to  get  most  of 
them  in  and  says  the  state  will  be  spending 
$1,0(10. Olio  a  year  for  good  roads  in  a  few  years. 
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GOOD  ROADS  COMMISSION  WILL 
BRIDGE  THE  MONGUAGON  RIVER 


Lifting  Out  the  Pipes  Which  Proved  Inadequate. 


Wayne  county's  good  roads  commission  is 
building  an  iron  bridge,  27  feet  long  and  18 
feet  roadway,  over  the  Monguagon  creek,  be- 
tween Wyandotte  and  Trenton.  This  bridge 
will  replace  the  two  six-foot  tubes  that  were 
placed  under  the  road  about  four  years  ago  at 
a  cost  of  $2,300,  the  bill  for  which  was  set- 
tled this  spring  by  •a  payment  of  $1,000.  Every 
spring  the  waters  of  the  creek  have  backed  up 
and  overflowed  many  acres  of  land  because 


the  two  six-feet  outlets  were  not  of  sufficient 
size  to  carry  away  the  water.  On  one  occasion 
last  spring  the  water  was  five  feet  higher  be- 
hind the  bridge  than  toward  the  Detroit  river. 
The  county  roads  commission  will  expend 
about  $1,000  in  making  the  improvement. 

The  bridge  pictured  herewith  is  used  by  the 
Wyandotte  cars  to  reach  Trenton.  One  of  the 
large  tubes,  which  will  be  replaced  by  a  water- 
way, is  also  shown. 


EARLE   RETAINED   AS    PRESIDENT. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Convict  Labor  Good  Roads  Association  was 
held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  July  22  and  23. 
President  Earle,  in  his  annual  address,  said 
that  the  membership  of  the  association  is  now 
500  and  is  growing  steadily.  George  Clapper- 
ton,  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  his  talk  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  Michigan's  highway  commis- 
sioner, Horatio  S.  Earle.  "Fifty  years  from 
now,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone,  someone  will 
be  asking  us  for  a  penny  apiece  to  build  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
started  the  good  roads  movement  in  Michi- 
gan," said  Mr.  'Clapperton.  "If  we're  going  to 
build  him  any  monuments  I'm  in  favor  of 
building  them  now  while  he  can  see  and  appre- 
ciate them." 

H.  H.  Gross,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Good 
Roads  League,  said,  among  other  things:  "The 
country  needs  a  larger  debt.  We  ought  to 
spend  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  in 
internal  improvements  that  would  bring  us 
back  ten  dollars  in  increased  valuation  for 
every  dollar  we  put  in." 

He  advocated  the  issuance  of  $400.000,000  of 
bonds  by  the  government  for  aiding  good 
roads,  apportioning  the  money  among  the 
states  according  to  population  and  miles  of 
roads.  New  York  would  get  $25,000,000  and 
Michigan  $14,000,000. 

"It  would  cost  each  man,  woman  and  child 
just  one  and  one-eighth  cents,"  said  he. 

He  spoke  about  the  campaign  for  good  roads 
in  Illinois,  saying  he  had  been  asked  if  he 
would  tax  the  homes  of  the  widow  and  wash- 
erwoman for  good  roads. 

"I  certainly  would,"  he  said.  "Her  tax  would 
amount  to  about  13  or  14  cents  a  year,  and  she 
would  get  that  back  in  the  extra  tax  she  now 
has  to  pay  to  the  grocer  for  butter  and  eggs 
every  time  the  roads  are  bad  and  the  farmer 
cannot  get  to  town  with  the  product." 

Congressman  Diekcman,  Deputy  Highway 
Commissioner  of  Michigan;  F.  F.  Rogers,  A.  N. 
Johnson.  State  Engineer  of  Illinois;  H.  S. 
Karle,  C.  C.  Rosenbury.  Bay  City;  E.  W. 
Mines,  Detroit,  Prof.  W.  O.  Hotchkiss.  Madi- 


son, Wis.;  Hon.  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings;  J. 
W.  Bradford,  Manistee;  Royal  J.  Taylor,  Che- 
boygan;  Hon.  Curtis  Hill,  State  Engineer  of 
Missouri,  were  among  the  other  speakers. 

The  resolutions  adopted,  Commend  the 
county  road  system  for  its  value  to  farmers 
and  merchants;  recommend  the  employment 
of  convicts  in  preparing  road  material;  favor 
state  and  national  aid,  recommending  its  in- 
crease as  the  localities  affected  increase;  com- 
mend Mr.  Earle's  work  as  highway  commis- 
sioner; recommend  that  the  government  should 
pay  a  substantial  part  of  the  expense  of  put- 
ting rural  mail  routes  in  good  shape  as  soon 
as  the  localities  through  which  they  run  take 
action. 

Edward  Hines,  of  Detroit,  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  nominating  committee,  indorsing 
the  following  officers,  and  it  carried:  President, 
Horatio  S.  Earle,  Detroit;  First  Vice-President. 
Isaac  B.  Potter,  New  York;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Curtis  Hill,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Third  Vice- 
President,  A.  N.  Johnson,  Springfield.  111.;  Sec- 
retary, F.  W.  Boughton,  Grand  Rapids;  Treas- 
urer, The  Michigan  Trust  Company,  Grand 
Rapids. 


ROAD  NOTES. 

^  The  village  of  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Wayne 
County,  has  voted  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$39,000  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
Kerby,  Moran  and  Moross  roads  in  that  town- 
ship. 


The  work  of  rebuilding  the  Baraga  County 
mad  from  L'Anse  to  Baraga  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  county  has  a  new  rock  crusher 
that,  is-  doing,  excellent  work.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  secure  a  large  supply  of  stone  from 
farmers  in  the  county  which  will  be  crushed 
during  the  winter,  and  next  year  all  of  the 
roads  in  the  county  will  be  improved. 

The  work  of  improving  Oceana  county  roads 
is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Most  of  the  work 
out  of  Shelby  has  been  put  on  the  stretch  of 
about  two  miles  to  the  Peter  Roth  corners. 
This  is  a  stone  road.  It  has  been  an  especially 
heavy  stretch  of  road.  One  man  said,  before 
the  improvement  of  the  highway  was  begun, 
that  if  heaven  were  located  on  the  road  there 
would  be  few  people  get  there  because  of  its- 
condition. 


GOOD  ROADS  FOR  TUSCOLA. 

Frank  E.  Rice,  of  Millington,  is  circulating 
petitions  for  the  submission  of  the  question  of 
the  county  good  roads  system  to  the  voters  of 
Tuscola  county  next  April.  He  is  meeting 
with  good  success,  nearly  every  man  ap- 
proached signing  the  petition  with  little  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rice  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  and 
has  a  right  to  be,  for  he  supervised — most 
folks  say  he  built — the  seven  miles  of  state 
reward  roads  of  which  Millington  boasts.  His 
township  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  good  roads  district  which  was  in- 
tended to  provide  a  good  road  across  the 
county,  but  this  proposition  is  different,  and 
Mr.  Rice  says  he  believes  the  people  of  his 
township  will  heartily  favor  it. 


Business  men  of  Escanaba  and  Gladstone 
have  called  a  halt  on  the  Delta  county  road 
commissioners,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
Bay  Shore  road  of  that  county  is  held  up  tem- 
porarily at  least.  The  commission  has  decided 
to  have  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  state 
highway  commission  consult  with  County  En- 
gineer D.  A.  Brotherton  and  some  other  en- 
gineer, and  the  three  will  then  make  some 
recommendation  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
handling  the  bay  shore  road  so  that  the  pro- 
posed improvements  will  be  permanent. 

Higgins  township,  Roscommon  county,  has 
the  good  roads  fever  and  will  vote  next  month 
on  a  proposition  to  bond  for  $10,000  to  build 
state  reward  roads, 

T.  A.  Farrand  is  circulating  a  petition  in 
Van  Buren  county,  asking  for  the  submission 
to  the  voters  of  that  country  the  question  of 
bringing  it  into  the  county  road  system. 

Coldwater  township.  Branch  count}-,  is  mak- 
ing a  splendid  highway  out  of  the  Marshall 
road,  and  "while  the  work  is  not  yet  completed 
enough  has  been  done  to  demonstrate  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  work.  The  road  has  been: 
not  only  widened  in  some  places,  but  it  has 
been  given  a  good  crown  so  that  it  will  shed 
the  water,  and  one  of  the  bad  hills  cut  down 
considerably.  With  this  improvement  com- 
pleted the  direct  road  to  Girard  will  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  this  stretch,  together 
with  that  part  of  the  Union  City  road  which 
Girard  township  recently  built  past  Morison's 
Lake  on  to  Reed's  Corners,  are  splendid  exam- 
ples of  the  kind  of  roads  Branch  county  should 
have  in  all  townships. 


The  highway  commissioners  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vassar,  Tuscola  county,  have  an  excellent 
bed  of  gravel  at  their  disposition.  An  island 
of  wash  gravel  has  formed  in  the  river  half  a 
mile  above  Vassar,  which  contains  many  thou- 
sand yards  of  the  pebbles.  With  a  short  pon- 
toon bridge  teams  could  be  driven  from  either 
shore  on  to  the  island  and  wagons  loaded 
direct,  with  an  easy  grade  to  the  banks.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find  any  cleaner  or 
better  gravel  for  road  purposes,  as  every  par- 
ticle of  sand  or  soil  has  been  washed  out  of  it. 


The  Eastern  Michigan  Edison  Company  has 
begun  the  work  of  reforesting  its  lands  in  Wash- 
tenaw  county.  The  company  is  setting  out  200,000 
red  oak  and  white  pine  trees  along  the  flowage 
rights  on  the  Huron  river. 

John  Parks,  Henry  Parks  and  Onezime  Dion 
of  Lake  Linden,  William  Ethier,  Henry  Garon 
and  Sam  Magret  of  Hubbell,  and  several  other 
timber  speculators  are  on  their  way  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  where  they  expect  to  pick  up  large 
tracts  of  standing  timber. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


SAGINAW'S  GOOD  ROADS. 

Saginaw  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject 
of  good  roads,  as  shown  by  the  number  of 
miles  that  have  been  built  in  the  few  years 
since  the  subject  was  first  agitated.  The  re- 
Bults  obtained  have  demonstrated  the  sound- 
ness of  the  opinions  expressed  when  the  move- 
ment was  started.  Today  Saginaw  has  a  net- 
work of  stone  highways  leading  out  of  or  to 
the  city  that  permit  farmers  in  all  directions 
to  bring  their  products  there  over  surfaces  that 
permit  of  hauling  heavy  loads. 

Among  the  first  of  the  improvements  to  be 
made  was  an  extension  of  Washington  avenue 
south  from  the  city  limits,  which  work  was 
done  under  the  supervision  of  a  government 
engineer,  and  the  expense  of  which  was  met 
by  citizens,  principally  of  the  south  side,  and 
some  nearby  farmers.  This  was  followed  by 
the  same  kind  of  work  in  other  directions  on 
main  roads  leading  into  the  city  and  then  the 
county  authorities  took  the  matter  up  under  a 
state  law  and  have  been  pushing  it  forward 
each  year  since.  In  this  way  both  clay  and 
sand  roads  have  been  made  passable  at  all 
times  for  long  distances  into  the  country  and 
the  facilities  for  business  traffic  to  and  from 
the  metropolis  of  the  valley  most  materially 
increased. 

In  point  of  mileage  of  stone  roads  in  opera- 
tion Saginaw  county  is  second  in  the  state, 
Bay  county  leading  with  nearly  100  miles  of 
these  improved  public  thoroughfares.  But  this 
year  Saginaw  is  building  15%  miles  to  Bay's 
6%  miles. 

The  road  being  improved  in  Saginaw  county 
this  summer  are  as  follows:  Gratiot,  two 
miles:  Janlestown.  King  and  Watrousville,  one 
mile  each;  two  miles  on  the  town  line;  Merrill, 
three  miles,  the  latter  by  special  tax  of  the 
township;  Deerfield,  one  and  one-half  miles; 
Washington,  one  and  one-quarter  miles;  Birch 
Run.  Mackinaw.  Lawndale,  Kochville,  Sag- 
inawtown  and  the  Cross  road,  one-half  mile 
each;  Vassar  road,  one-quarter  mile. 


SILK  MILL  CITY. 

If  the  raw  silk  which  is  daily  whirled  from 
reel  to  spool  in,  the  winding  rooms  of  the  Beld- 
ing  silk  mills  was  stretched  out  in  a  straight 
line  along  the  equator  it  would  surprise  most 
'people  to  learn  how  few  hours  would  be  neces- 
sary to  completely  encircle  the  globe  with  a  band 
of  raw  silk. 

Belding,  the  home  of  the  silk  industry  in  Mich- 
igan, the  city  that  even  gets  its  name  from  the 
person  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  inaugurate 
silk  making  on  a  large  commercial  scale  in 
America,  may  well  be  termed  the  Silk  Mill  city. 
On  all  sides  grim  factories  rise  and  from  their 
windows  come  the  rattle  of  machinery  which 
turns  the  product  of  the  lowly  silk  worm  into 
finished  commercial  silk.  At  noon,  when  the 
doors  swing  open  to  the  tune  of  the  great  chime 
of  factory  whistles.  Belding's  streets  are  liter- 
ally congested  by  the  crowd  of  silk  mill  em- 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  work  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  employes  are  girls,  and  in  order  that 
the  standard  of  the  city  shall  not  drop  to  a  plane 
such  as  characterizes  most  towns  devoted  to_  tex- 
tile   industry,    the   mill   management    maintains    a 
.  general    supervision    over    its    employes'    private 
j  lives. 

Everything  that  can  be  provided  for  their  wel- 
I  fare  is  furnished  by  the  mill  companies.    Magnifi- 
cent boarding  places  not  unlike  clubs  are  main- 
'  tained,  but  wherever  employes  live  the  mill  man- 
I  ^gement   aims   to   conduct   a   general   sort  of  su- 
I  pervision.     Late   hours   are   not   tolerated   among 
,  the   silk  mill   girls.     The   supervision   is  not  dis- 
,  tasteful  to  the  silk  mill  employes.     The  result  of 
this   sort  of  parental  supervision  on  the  part  of 
'  the  mill  management  is  evident  to  even  the  cas- 
1  ual  observer.     Belding  is  a  icity  of  quiet.     There 
is  none  of  the  boisterous  conduct  that  is  so  ap- 
ii  parent  in  most  textile  industry  centers.     This  pe- 
1   culiar  sort  of  social  settlement  work,  as  it  might 
be  termed,  has  gained  the  Belding  silk  mills  much 
4  favorable  comment  from  authorities  on  the   sub- 
f  ject  who  have  studied  their  system. 


SAGINAW'S  SALT  INDUSTRY. 

State  Salt  Inspector  Emery's  monthly  report 
shows  salt  inspected  in  the  several  districts  in 
Michigan  in  April  as  follows:  Saginaw,  18,052 
barren;  Bay,  1.>,S2J  ;  St.  Clair,  92,187;  Mamstee, 
187,584;  Mason,  Ss,li27 ;  Wayne,  62,768;  total, 
465,341  barrels. 

Ihe  rise  and  decline  of  the  production  of  salt 
in  the  Saginaw  valley  furnishes  an  interesting 
chapter,  i  lie  tirst  salt  well  sunk  in  the  State  ol 
Michigan  was  at  East  Saginaw  in  1859.  Brine 
was  found  and  d  salt  manuiacturing  plant  erected 
and  the  manufacture  ot  salt  in  the  state  inaug- 
urated in  186U.  Ihe  output  that  year  was  4,uuu 
barrels.  The  industry  at  once  took  on  activity 
and  in  1861  the  output  was  125JOOO  barrels.  In 
1803  no  less  than  466,350  barrels  of  salt  were  pro- 
duced on  the  Saginaw  river.  In  1870  the  output 
increased  to  646,ol6  barrels  and  five  years  later  it 
amounted  to  970,444  barrels. 

In  the  lumbering  days  the  salt  works  were  erec- 
ted contiguous  to  saw  mills,  and  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  power  utilized  in  operating  the 
mill  plants  was  used  to  evaporate  the  salt.  In 
this  way  salt  was  produced  vtry  cheaply. 

In  fact,  cheap  tuel  is  a  necessity  in  the  produc- 
tion of  salt,  since  the  price  by  reason  of  increased 
production  had  declined  Irom  $3  a  oarrel  in  1860 
to  50  cents  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has  sold 
as  low  in  the  last  ~o  years  as  35  cents.  Think  of 
280  pounds  of  nne  salt  with  a  package  thrown  in 
selling  at  35  and  40  cents. 

As  the  saw  mills  went  out  of  commission  in 
the  Saginaw  valley  so  too  the  salt  blocks  became 
idle  and  either  burned  or  were  dismantled. 

In  1883  there  was  manufactured  in  Saginaw 
1,185,957  barrels  and  in  Bay  City  there  was  pro- 
duced 1,106,461  barrels. 

These  figures  showing  the  production  in  the 
years  named  show  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  in- 
dustry in  recent  years  :  1887 — Saginaw,  1,115,169 
barrels;  Bay,  891,462.  1893— Saginaw,  842,235; 
Bay  691,334.  1903— Saginaw,  179,533;  Bay,  225,- 
081.  1907— Saginaw,  328,083;  Bay,  294,791. 

With  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the  valley  there 
was  expectation,  since  the  manufacture  of  salt 
at  a  profit  depended  upon  cheap  fuel,  that  the 
industry  there  would  expand,  and  it  has  to  some 
extent,  but  not  what  has  been  expected.  The 
vast  production  in  the  country  and  low  price  has 
not  stimulated  the  industry. 

It  would  be  far  more  profitable  if  the  salt 
deposits  in  the  Saginaw  valley  could  be  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  development  of  such  an  industry. 
The  North  American  Chemical  Company  in  Bay 
City  has  made  very  profitable  use  of  the  salt  brine 
in  the  production  of  chemicals. 


WOOD  PULP  CONSUMPTION. 

A  preliminary  report  from  the  Census 
Bureau  of  the  manufacture  and  consumption 
of  wood  pulp  in  l'J07  shows  the  rapid  growth 
of  paper-making  and  allied  industries  in  the 
last  decade.  Nearly  4,000,000  cords  of  wood, 
in  exact  numbers  3,962,660  cords,  were  used  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
pulp  last  year,  just  twice  as  much  as  was  used 
in  1899,  the  first  year  for  which  detailed  figures 
were  available.  More  than  two  and  a  half 
million  tons  of  pulp  were  produced.  The  pulp 
mills  used  300,000  more  cords  of  wood  in  1907 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  amount  'of  spruce  used  was  68  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  wood  pulp,  or 
2,700,000  cords.  The  increased  price  of  spruce 
has  turned  the  attention  of  paper  manufac- 
turers to  a  number  of  other  woods,  hemlock 
ranking  next  with  576,000  cords,  or  14  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption.  More  than  9  per 
cent  was  poplar,  and  the  remainder  consisted 
of  relatively  small  amounts  of  pine,  cotton- 
wood,  balsam  and  other  woods. 

Wisconsin  now  ranks  third  in  pulp  produc- 
tion, New  Cork  and  Maine  ranking  first  and 
second,  respectively. 

The  Menominee  River  Boom  Company  has 
started  the  main  river  drive  at  Brule  Falls. 
The  drive  is  a  small  one  compared  with  recent 
years. 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


"  From  Factory  to  Owner" 

Eliminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing-  old 
tire.s.     Give  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  BUICK   CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


TRAP  ROCK  FOR  SALE 
Fine  trap  rock  for  sale,  best  in  the 
country.      Inquire     JAMES     M. 
YOUNG,  15  Winder  St.,  Detroit. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit.   

COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 

Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will: 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right- 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bids.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


LUMBER  BUSINESS  NOT  SO  BAD. 

"The  lumber  business  is  quite  slow  for  the 
moment,"  says  C.  A.  Bigelow,  the  Bay  City 
lumberman,  "but  I  am  confident  that  it  is. 
going  to  pick  up  decidedly  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  am  told  by  a  flooring  manufacturer 
from  Saginaw  that  the  flooring  business  is  also 
quite  dull  for  the  moment.  Our  business  isn't 
so  bad.  In  May  both  of  our  plants  shipped 
2,854,000  feet  out  by  rail  and  thus  far  the  June 
shipments  are  ahead  of  May.  We  are  selling 
some  lumber  and  intend  to  keep  our  two  mills 
humming  right  along.  We  are  only  running 
one  camp  north,  the  men  being  engaged  in 
handling  the  logs  we  have  decked  to  be 
brought  to  Bay  City  by  rail.  We  have  enough 
logs  piled  up  along  the  railroad  to  keep  our- 
plant  going  until  September." 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 
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SEPARATE   FOREST    LANDS. 

The  lumber  man,  the  wood  storer  and  others 
•who  handle  lumber  seem  yet  to  think  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  lumber  and  timber, 
and  from  all  appearances  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  large  amount  of  lumber,  at  least,  as  lum- 
ber yards  are  filled  with  lumber,  and  about 
•every  paper  devoted  to  lumber  that  one  picks 
up  has  articles  on  the  overabundance  of  sawed 
lumber.  Everyone  should  know  that  our  for- 
est supply  is  nearly  exhausted.  Many  of  the 
most  valuable  timbers  have  already  disap- 
peared, and  yet  to  all  appearances  the  same 
feverish  haste  of  the  early  lumbering  days  yet 
prevails  when  owners  of  timber  land  seemed 
possessed  with  the  sole  idea  of  cutting  their 
timber  lands  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Why  does 
such  a  condition  prevail?  is  often  asked.  The 
answer  is  that  the  enormous  profits  of  lumber- 
ing attracted  many  men  who  went  into  the 
business  simply  to  reap  returns  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  This  class  of  lumberman  has  been 
likened  to  the  gold  miner  who  looks  only  for 
the  nuggets,  and  leaves  the  steady  working  of 
the  field  to  the  man  who  is  content  to  take 
the  gold  out  gradually.  The  excessive  taxa- 
tion of  forest  lands  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
rapid  cutting  of  timber  tracts.  The  tax  ques- 
tion is  a  hard  on£  to  solve.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  former  articles,  one  solution  of  the 
question  would  be  the  separation  of  agricul- 
tural and  forest  lands.  All  kinds  of  lands  are 
now  classed  as  agricultural  lands,  whether 
they  be  fit  for  farming  or  not.  With  the  sep- 
aration of  forest  from  agricultural  lands,  a 
more  equitable  system  of  taxing  the  forest 
lands  would  follow.  I  trust  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  every  acre  of  land  not  available  for 
agriculture  will  be  placed  on  a  permanent  for- 
est reserve,  either  by  the  national  or  state  gov- 
ernments. C.  H.  GOETZ, 
Forester  for  H.  M.  Loud  &  Sons,  Au  Sable, 

Mich. 


LOUISIANA'S  PROPOSED  FOREST  LAW 

If  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  passes  the 
forestry  law  proposed  by  Governor  Blanchard 
of  that  state,  and  said  to  have  the  support  of 
the  largest  timber  owners,  it  will  be  the  most 
advanced  step  yet  taken  by  any  state  to  regu- 
late timber  cutting  on  private  lands.  By  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  statute,  the  cutting  of 
trees  under  12  inches  in  diameter,  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  will  not  be  permitted.  The 
law  does  not  apply  to  those,  who.  in  good 
faith,  wish  to  clear  the  land  for  agricultural 


purposes,  or  who  need  the  timber  on  the 
ground  for  roads  or  ditches,  or  in  case  of  'an 
owner  or  tenant  who  uses  the  wood  for  dom- 
estic purposes. 

The  lumberman  will  be  required  to  fell  his 
trees  and  the  refuse  must  not  be  left  where  its 
presence  in  a  way  to  cause  least  damage  to 
young  timber,  will  invite  fire  or  otherwise  en- 
clanger  the  small  trees.  The  penalty  provided 
for  violations  of  the  proposed  law  is  a  fine  of 
$25  to  $100  for  each  offense,  and  imprisonment 
may  be  added.  Each  tree  wrongfully  cut  will 
constitute  a  separate  offense.  The  proposed 
law  not  only  delimits  offenses  and  names  pen- 
alties, but  also  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  such 
a  law  is  thought  advisable.  Timber  is  becom- 
ing scarce,  it  says,  and  ought  not  'be  needlessly 
wasted.  Forest  destruction  will  carry  with  it 
other  evils  besides  dearth  of  wood.  It  will 
cause  destruction,  soil  erosion,  and  increase 
floods  and  droughts,  to  the  damage  of  the 
whole  people.  The  forests  ought  not  be 
wholly  cut  down,  the  proposed  law  further 
says,  because  they  assist  in  obstructing  disas- 
trous tornadoes. 

The  supreme  court  of  Maine  recently  ruled 
that  that  state  may  lawfully  restrict  the  clear- 
ing of  privately-owned  forest  land,  if  the  pub- 
lic would  be  injured  by  such  clearing.  Louisi- 
ana's proposed  law  goes  still  further  in  the 
same  direction  and  follows  the  lines  of  the 
opinion  rendered  by  the  Maine  supreme  court. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  twp  states  which 
are  first  to  take  this  advanced  stand  in  forest 
protection  are  fifteen  hundred  miles  apart  and 
have  forests'  not  at  all  alike  in  character,  dif- 
ferent soils,  climates  with  few  points  in  com- 
mon, crops  of  wholly  different  kinds,  geog- 
raphy and  topography  of  opposite  extremes, 
yet  each  realizes  the  immense  importance  of 
its  forests  and  how  essential  their  protection  is 
to  the  continued  prosperity  of  its  people. 


KINGSTON'S  AGED  OAK. 

"I  was  at  Kingston  during  the  Clinton  re- 
burial  ceremonies  on  Decoration  Day,"  said  a 
New  York  man,  "and  I  stood  a  while  beneath 
the  branches  of  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  old  oak  trees  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  country. 

"Just  how  old  the  tree  is  no  one  knows,  but 
there  are  records  showing  that  260  years  ago 
it  was  a  landmark.  The  tree  stands  today 
more  than  100  feet  high  and  its  trunk  is  nine 
feet  in  diameter.  Nowhere  about  it  did  I  dis- 
cover any  sign  of  decay  or  declining  vigor. 

"But  aside  from  its  admirable  physical  con- 
dition and  aspect  this  old  tree  has  historic  in- 
terest. The  tree  stands  not  a  great  way  from 
the  old  Senate  House,  where  the  State  of  New 
York  had  its  birth,  and  it  marks  one  edge  of  a 
plot  on  which  the  famous  one-legged  Dutch 
Governor  of  the  colony,  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
built  a  stockade  as  a  defense  for  the  colonists 
against  marauding  Indians. 

"After  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  Gen. 
Washington  went  up  from  Newburgh  to  visit 
Gen.  George  Clinton  at  Kingston,  the  two 
patriots  sat  beneath  the  spreading  branches 
of  this  oak  and  for  hours  recounted  the  events 
of  the  long  struggle  and  doubtless  discussed 
plans  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 
Who  may  know  but  that  some  of  the  benefits 
which  we  enjoy  today  under  the  institutions 


of  our  government  are  results  of  the  discus- 
sions of  those  two  great  patriots  beneath  this 
grand  old  tree?  I  brought  myself  to  think  so, 
at  any  rate, 

"A  few  miles  from  this  historic  old  oak,  an 
old  resident  informed  me,  is  another  tree 
which,  besides  being  an  ancient  landmark,  is 
something  of  a  curiosity.  It  is  a  chestnut 
tree,  with  a  trunk  twenty-one  feet  in  circum- 
ference, from  which,  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  white  elm  of  large  size  has  grown. 
The  chestnut  trunk  completely  incloses  that  of 
the  elm,  and  the  explanation  of  the  curious  as- 
sociation is  that  at  some  time  a  branch  of  the 
chestnut  was  broken  off,  leaving  a  cavity  in 
which  in  time  mould  and  vegetable  matter  col- 
lected and  made  suitable  depth  of  soil  for  the 
seed  of  the  elm,  which  lodged  therein  to  germ- 
inate and  grow  and  become  a  tree,  a  veritable 
part  of  its  protesting  host,  the  mammoth 
chestnut  trunk." 


WOODLOTS  OF  JAPAN. 

In  these  times  of  great  drains  on  the  timber 
supply,  caused  by  the  heavy  demand  for  forest 
products  of  all  kinds,  Americans  may  see  in 
Japan  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
growing  wood  on  small  plots. 

That  country  contains  21,000,000  woodlots, 
about  three-fourths  of  which  belong  to  private 
persons  and  one-fourth  to  communes.  The 
average  size  of  the  plot  is  less  than  nine-tenths 
of  an  acre.  They  usually  occupy  the  steepest, 
roughest,  poorest  ground.  In  this  way  land  is 
put  to  use  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste 
and  if  unwooded  would  lose  its  soil  by  the 
wash  of  the  dashing  rains.  From  Japan's 
woodlots  the  yearly  yield  of  lumber  is  about 
88  feet,  board  measure,  an  acre  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  cord  of  firewood.  In  many  cases 
the  yield  is  much  higher.  More  than  500,000,- 
000  trees  are  planted  yearly  to  make  up  what 
is  cut  for  lumber  and  fuel. 

Assessment  for  taxation  is  low,  averaging 
for  the  21,000,000  lots  less  than  $1  an  acre. 
With  all  the  care  in  cutting  and  the  industry 
in  replanting,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Japan's  forests  are  holding  their  own.  If  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  is  doubtful  there,  it 
is  evident  that  depletion  must  be  alarmingly 
rapid  in  other  countries  which  cut  unsparingly 
and  plant  very  little.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  what  can  be  done  with 
rough,  steep  and  poor  land.  The  United 
States  has  enough  of  that  kind,  without  touch- 
ing the  rich  agricultural  acres,  to  grow  billions 
of  feet  of  lumber. 


FURNACE  TAR  FOR  ROADS. 

It  is  proposed  to  test  the  tar  that  is  one  of 
the  byproducts  at  the  North  Marquette  fur- 
nace of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company  in 
the  treatment  of  the  macadam  streets  at  Mar- 
quette. Some  of  this  tar  is  burned  at  the  fur- 
nace, but  none  of  it  is  marketed.  It  is  thought 
that  it  may  perhaps  answer  as  well  as  Tarvia, 
or  any  of  the  patented  preparations  in  serving 
as  a  binder  for  the  crushed  rock  used  on  the 
streets,  if  it  is  applied  properly.  Some  of  the 
tar  will  be  used  between  Baraga  avenue  and 
Rock  street,  on  Fifth  street.  If  it  answers  the 
purpose  there  it  will  be  experimented  with 
further. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R. 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors — Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


PRIVATE  FORESTRY 

AS  AN  INVESTMENT 


Although  the  owners  of  the  timberland  in 
the  United  States  now  seem  to  be  coming  very 
rapidly  into  that  state  of  mind  where  they 
conskler  a  technical  forester  as  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  their  business,  it  is  clear  that 
most  of  the  "forestry  methods"  now  being 
introduced  amount  to  no  more  than  conserva- 
tive lumbering.  It  is  still  principally  what  one 
might  call  "extractive"  forestry,  the  harvesting 
of  the  supply  furnished  by  unaided  nature, 
only  some  care  is  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary 
waste.  One  might  distinguish  between  the 
'extractive"  stage  and  "productive  forestry," 
which  produces  forest  supplies  by  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  labor  to  the  land.  The 
latter  method  is  still  a  rare  exception  in  this 
country.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  analyze 
the  conditions  under  which  the  transitional 
stage  of  conservative  lumbering  may  be  ex- 
pected to  give  place  to  true  productive  for- 
estry by  private  enterprise. 

This  method  of  timber  production  involves 
the  investment  of  capital  for  long  periods, 
with  the  probability  of  but  small  returns. 
These  returns  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
annual  wood  increase  of  the  growing  timber. 
With  all  the  species  now  ordinarily  coming 
into  market  this  increase  is  very  moderate, 
even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  and^even 
more  so  on  the  inferior  lands  that  are  most 
to  be  devoted  to  such  purposes.  It  is  true 
that  some  special  kinds  of  tree,  such  as  sev- 
eral varieties  of  eucalyptus,  have  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  increase.  But  these  are 
adapted  to  a  few  districts  only,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  excellent  they  may  prove  to  be,  will 
not  for  a  long  time  be  of  much  importance  to 
the  market. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  investment  in 
productive  forestry  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 
a  rate  of  interest  much  above  that  yielded  by 
other  long  investments.  Probably  from  two 
to  three  and  one-half  per  cent  is  all  that  one 
dare  assume.  The  question  then  is:  What 
class  of  investors  is  likely  to  be  attracted  by 
such  low  rates  of  interest? 

As  is  well  understood,  other  low-rate  in- 
vestments, as  for  instance  government  bonds, 
are  in  this  country  made  almost  exclusively 
by  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  which 
use  them  as  pledges  to  secure  note  issues,  de- 
posits of  public  funds  and  the  like.  The  rest 
goes  to  the  trustees  who  look  to  the  greatest 
safety  rather  than  to  profitable  returns  in  the 
management  of  their  funds.  The  private  in- 
vestor in  the  United  States  very  rarely  cares 
for  investments  of  this  kind.  He  is  quite  will- 
ing to  accept  a  risk  materially  greater  than 
that  represented  by  government  bonds,  pro- 
vided that  the  rate  of  interest  is  higher.  The 
lowest  interest  rate  acceptable  by  private  in- 
vestors in  this  country  may  be  said  to  be  that 
paid  by  the  savings  banks.  But  in  all  proba- 
bility the  majority  of  investors  in  savings 
banks  consider  their  deposits  therein  more  or 
less  temporary.  Just  as  soon  as  they  have 
accumulated  enough,  they  will  draw  it  out  and 
invest  their  money  either  in  a  home  or  in  some 
business  enterprise. 

Up  to  this  time  practically  every  American 
who  has  had  money  at  his  command  over  and 
above  a  little  provision  for  a  rainy  day  has 
had  the  desire  to  speculate  with  it.  He  has 
not  looked  for  safe  investments  at  low  inter- 
ests, but  for  opportunities  to  double  or  triple 


his  capital  within  a  short  time.  The  man 
with  a  small  capital  hopes  to  make  it  a  for- 
tune, the  moderately  wealthy  man  tries  to 
become  rich,  the  rich  man  a  multi-millionaire. 
As  long  as  this  state  of  mind  exists,  private 
productive  forestry  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
in  this  country. 

In  Europe  there  are  multitudes  of  people 
with  more  or  less  money  to  invest  who  never 
think  of  risking  it  in  an  enterprise  that  may 
promise  great  gain  but  may  also  result  in  loss. 
They  are  looking  for  safe  investments,  even  if 
the  rate  of  interest  is  small.  Moreover,  they 
wish  to  be  spared  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
trouble  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
enterprise  and  with  freq-uent  re-investments. 
Therefore,  they  are  looking  for  long  invest- 
ments, and  for  those  in  which  they  need  not 
employ  their  labor  as  well  as  their  capital. 
Not  until  there  is  a  large  number  of  people 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  is  there  any  probability 
of  private  productive  forestry  becoming  at- 
tractive. 

There  are,  however,  still  other  conditions 
that  must  be  fulfilled.  The  holding  of  forestry 
lands  in  this  country  is  not  yet  a  safe  invest- 
ment in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so  in  Germany. 
The  fire  danger  must  be  considered,  although, 
on  the  large  tracts  which  would  of  necessity 
be  involved,  tha't  could  be  kept  under  control. 
It  is  greatest  where  the  land  is  subdivided. 
But  more  to  be  dreaded  is  the  question  of 
taxes.  How  seriously  our  barbarous  tax  sys- 
tem affects  such  investments  is  probably  fa- 
miliar to  all  readers  of  this  paper. 

Assuming  that  the  fire  and  tax  problems 
can  be  solved,  the  question  arises:  What  prob- 
ability is  there  of  a  number  of  such  investors 
as  described  above  arising  in  this  country  in 
the  near  future? 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  comparatively 
few  large  fortunes  in  the  country,  while  the 
probability  of  small  investments  combined 
with  the  personal  efforts  of  the  owner  leading 
to  wealth  was  very  consderable.  It  might 
be  said  that  at  that  time  almost  everybody 
was  trying  to  build  up  a  fortune.  Gradually 
the  situation  has  been  reversed;  there  are  now- 
many  established  great  fortunes,  but  the  prob- 
ability of  new  ones  being  built  up  has  become 
comparatively  small.  Productive  forestry  can- 
not build  a  fortune,  but  it  may  be  an  excel- 
lent conserver  of  fortunes  already  existing.  It 
may  be  reasonably  expected  that  an  increasing 
number  of  our  wealthy  men  will  see  this,  and 
turn  to  investments  of  this  kind.  Very  likely, 
many  of  the  timber  tracts  that  now  begin  to 
be  conservatively  lumbered  will  gradually  be 
brought  under  truly  productive  forestry.  To 
what  extent  the  fact  of  corporate  ownership 
of  most  of  these  tracts  will  affect  the  question, 
may  well  be  discussed  at  another  time. 

Too  much  nee<l  not,  however,  be  expected 
in  this  direction.  Even  in  Germany  or  France, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  many  large  for- 
tunes would  today  be  invested  in  large  forest 
enterprises.  Those  now  existing  have  almost 
existed  for  generations.  Even  to  a  rich  man, 
the  profits  of  forestry  look  rather  small,  while 
the  difficulty  of  changing  the  investment  is  a 
great  drawback.  For  large  forests  are  hard 
to  sell,  except  to  lumbermen  who  will  destroy 
therri,  and  almost  impossible  to  mortgage. 

So  far  productive  forestry  has  been  consid- 
ered exclusively  as  a  business  for  itself,  de- 
voted to  producing  for  the  market.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  outlook  for  this  sort 
of  investment  in  the  United  States,  although 
not  hopeless,  is  not  very  promising.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  form  of  private  forestry 


which  seems  to  be  much  more  adapted  to 
American  conditions,  and,  consequently,  now 
making  fairly  rapid  progress.  This  is  the 
management  of  forests,  not  to  produce  for 
the  open  market,  but  to  raise  raw  materials- 
needed  in  a  particular  enterprise  under  the 
same  ownership.  A  very  large  part  of  Ameri- 
can timber  lands  is  now  in  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturing concerns  holding  them  for  this  very 
purpose.  As  the  owners  hope  to  stand  in; 
need  of  raw  material  for  an  indefinite  time, 
they  are  very  rapidly  adopting  conservative 
lumbering,  and  will  in  all  probability  arrive 
at  the  productive  forestry  stage  in  due  time. 
Analogous  are  the  forestry  undertakings  of 
railway  corporations,  such  as  plantations  for 
growing  ties.  Forests  devoted  to  such  pur- 
poses might  be  called  "auxiliary  forests,"  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  those  managed  as- 
separate  enterprises,  for  which  one  might  coin 
the  technical  term  "auonomous  forests."  With 
the  auxiliary  forests  should  be  classed  also 
the  great  number  of  farm  timber  lots.  This 
system  of  forestry  is  at  the  present  time  little 
known  in  Europe,  and  hi  the  treatises  of  Eu- 
ropean writers  is  often  treated  as  an  unde- 
veloped stage.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems- 
to  hold  out  the  only  promise  of  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  private  forestry  in  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that 
the  general  public  will  in  the  future,  after  the 
exhaustion  of  the  natural  supply,  have  to  rely 
principally  on  timber  grown  in  public  forests. 
This  opens  up  the  question  of  a  very  consid- 
erable extension  of  the  reserve  policy,  espe- 
cially in  the  hardwood  regions.  But  that  need 
not  be  discussed  in  this  article. — Ernest 
Bruncken,  Chief  of  Sociological  Department 
California  State  Library. 


FORESTERS    VERSUS    CARETAKERS. 

The  time  has  passed  when  it  was  excusable 
for  men  who  owned  over  2,000  acres  of  forest 
land,  used  either  as  a  park  or  held  for  future 
profit  from  timber,  to  employ  men  as  simple 
caretakers — men  who  knew  little  or  under- 
stood little  of  the  requirements  of  a  forest,  a 
park,  or  a  piece  of  woodland.  Men  who  sim- 
ply served  as  watchmen,  or  perhaps  roadbuild- 
ers  and  cleaners  of  the  forest.  An  owner  of 
forest  land  now  finds  that  what  he  needs  most 
of  all  is  a  trained  forester  for  his  land — a  man 
that  understands  all  the  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  the  forest,  from  the  sowing  of 
seed  to  the  harvesting,  and  the  use  of  every 
stick  of  timber  of  the  forest;  a  man  that 
knows  how  to  give  nature  a  helping  hand  so 
as  to  produce  the  best  results,  both  for  beauty 
and  money;  a  man  that  is  capable  to  meet 
any  new  conditions  that  may  arise  in  the 
forest. 

Owners  of  forest  lands  who  employ  men 
that  understand  forestry  have  more  beautiful 
parks  and  reserves,  better  stream  flow  and 
reproduction,  and  they  also  in  the  end  fill 
their  pockets  and  leave  a  legacy  to  their  chil- 
dren of  far  more  worth,  than  if  they  had  sim- 
ply employed  caretakers  on  their  forest  area. 

No  man  would  think  for  a  moment  of  em- 
playing  a  man  ignorant  of  his  business  as  fore- 
man or  overseer  of  that  business.  A  business 
in  which  there  is  so  much  money  involved  as 
in  forestry,  and  in  which  such  a  long  time  is 
required  hefore  returns  are  obtained,  needs  a 
man  in  charge  who  knows  the  business  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  man  capable  of  making  it 
bring  forth  interest  at  the  rate  of  700  per  cent 
or  more. — C.  H.  Goetz,  forester  for  H.  M. 
Loud  &  Sons.  Au  Sable,  Mich. 
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FEDERAL  FOREST 

IN  UPPER  PENINSULA 


The  first  national  forest  in  Michigan  will 
probably  be  created  in  Chippewa  county.  That 
20,000  acres  of  government  land  be  set  apart 
for  reforestation  by  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
recommended  to  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  national 
forester,  by  H.  O.  Stabler  of  the  forest  service. 
Mr.  Stabler's  recommendation  was  ma.de  after 
a  thorough  examination  of  this  tract,  as  well 
as  of  the  government  land  in  eleven  north- 
eastern counties  of  the  state.  The  land  was 
withdrawn  from  entry  June  17,  and  brings  to  a 
total  of  140,000  acres  the  government  land  in 
Michigan  which  has  been  withdrawn  from 
entry  during  the  present  year. 

The  advantage  of  a  forest  in  this  Chippewa 
county  tract  is  so  great  that  Uncle  Sam's 
administrators  will  probably  not  hesitate  to 
set  it  apart  permanently  for  the  public  good, 
although  they  do  not  venture  any  prophecies 
about  it.  But  the  location  of  the  land,  to- 
gether with  the  character  of  the  soil  adapt  it 
more  than  other  government  land  in  Michigan 
to  the  purposes  of  reforestation.  The  forest 
service  has  especially  in  mind  the  desirability 
of  teaching  a  good  object  lesson  about  what 
can  be  done  with  the  pine  barrens  in  the  lake 
states.  Mr.  Pinchot  knows  full  well  about  the 
C.000,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  Michigan  alone, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  show  in  practical 
fashion  that  it  will  grow  good  trees  if  given  a 
fair  chance.  But  this  lesson  cannot  well  be 
taught  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  state  where 
none  will  see  unless  that  is  his  only  purpose. 

Iroquois  National  Forest. 

The  Chippewa  county  tract,  which  may  be 
known  as  the  Iroquois  national  forest,  offers 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  good  audience  for 
Uncle  Sam's  lesson  in  forestry.  A  great  part 
of  it  stretches  lengthwise  along  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railroad.  From  the 
railroad  it  will  be  possible  to  see  a  large  part 
of  the  proposed  forest,  especially  as  the  land 
is  flat.  The  passengers  on  the  railroad  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  government's  operations.  And 
when  the  trees  begin  to  grow  there  will  be 
many  witnesses  to  tell  the  story  of  the  reclam- 
ation of  the  pine  barrens.  In  that  way  encour- 
agement will  be  given  to  the  reforestation  of 
the  pine  barrens  by  states  and  ultimately  by 
private  enterprise.  The  proposed  Iroquois 
forest  is  but  thirty  miles  from  the  Soo. 

This  upper  peninsula  tract  has  other  advan- 
tages, too,  over  the  government  land  in  losco 
county,  which  has  been  withdrawn  in  anticipa- 
tion of  its  use  for  forestry  purposes.  Much  of 
the  30,000  acres  in  losco  county  is  badly  split 
up  in  small  pieces.  Government  land  is  in- 
terspersed with  state  land  and  to  a  less  extent 
with  land  owned  by  private  parties.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  this  difficulty  would  be 
straightened  out  by  congress  during  the  past 
winter.  The  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
contained  a  sensible  provision  that  states  and 
the  government  might  exchange  land  in  order 
that  each  might  consolidate  its  holdings.  This 
provision  went  out  on  a  point  of  order.  The 
government  is  accordingly  powerless  as  yet  to 
get  a  compact  tract  in  losco  county. 

Original  Timber  Stolen. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Chippewa 
county  already  lies  in  a  solid  block.  This  fact 
bears  striking  evidence  to  the  timber  pirating 
which  went  on  in  Michigan  in  the  early  days 
when  lumbermen  were  making  themselves  rich 
out  of  the  "inexhaustible"  pine  forests.  The 
land  itself  bears  mute  witness  that  it  was  cut 
over  long  ago  and  yet  the  title  has  never 
passed  from  the  government.  A  lesser  part  of 
the  proposed  Iroquois  national  forest  occurs  in 
isolated  forties,  eighties  and  quarter  sections 
and  lies  south  of  the  main  block.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  area  which  has  been  withdrawn 
from  entry  may  be  augmented  somewhat  by 
the  use  of  part  of  the  Fort  Brady  military 
reservation.  This  reservation  lies  close  to  the 


main  block.  It  has  an  area  of  about  two 
thousand  acres,  only  a  small  part  of  which  is 
used  for  military  purposes. 

The  soil  of  the  proposed  Iroquois  forest  is 
slightly  better  than  that  of  the  pine  barrens  in 
losco  county  or  in  the  lower  peninsula  gener- 
ally. It  is  nevertheless  characteristic  of  the 
pine  lands  found  in  the  lake  states  generally. 
It  is  very  sandy  and  has  been  impoverished  by 
repeated  forest  fires.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
the  experts  of  the  forest  service  that  this  land 
will  grow  Norway  and  white  pine. 

Mr.  Stabler's  report  says  that  if  fire  had  been 
kept  out  young  timber  would  now  be  covering 
the  entire  area.  But  after  these  years  of  de- 
vastation it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the 
land  would  be  reforested  by  -natural  means 
even  if  the  fire  were  kept  out.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Stabler  looks  upon  this  as  a  typical  in- 
stance in  which  artificial  reforestation  should 
be  adopted.  It  is  proposed  that  the  planting 
shall  be  confined  almosi  entirely  to  white  pine, 
using  Norway  pine  only  on  the  poorer  soil. 

Will  Be  Hard  Job. 

Although  this  stretch  of  pine  barrens  will 
grow  good  pine  trees,  it  is  a  poor  place  to  give 
them  a  start.  Accordingly  it  is  proposed  that 
a  nursery  be  established  on  better  land  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  forest.  For  the 
nursery  two  or  three  acres  will  be  required, 
and  suitable  land  can  be  found  along  the  rail- 
road, probably  between  Rexford  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  The  forest  service  is  without  means  or 
power  to  acquire  this  land  for  a  nursery  and 
it  is  altogether  possible  that  some  philan- 
thropic citizen  of  the  upper  peninsula  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  donation.  The 
experience  of  the  forest  service  is  that  seed- 
lings should  be  given  a  start  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  before  they  are  transplant- 
ed into  the  sandy  soil  of  the  pine  barrens. 

No  attempt  will  probably  be  made  to  re- 
forest the  isolated  areas  lying  south  of  the 
main  block  in  Chippewa  county.  They  will  be 
included  in  the  forest  with  a  view  to  exchang- 
ing them  later  and  to  consolidating  the  gov- 
ernment holdings. 

The  prospect  of  the  proposed  national  forest 
in  losco  county  will  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  creation  of  this  proposed  forest  in  the 
upper  peninsula.  The  forest  service  has  shown 
every  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the  state 
authorities  regarding  the  losco  county  project 
and  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  go  farther  as 
soon  as  obstacles  can  be  removed  and  a  definite 
plan  formulated. 

With  a  view  to  helping  reforest  the  worth- 
less barrens  Uncle  Sam  now  holds  in  trust 
140,000  acres  in  Michigan,  having  withdrawn  it 
within  the  present  year.  These  lands  are  not 
open  to  settlers.  But  it  apnarently  makes  little 
difference  whether  they  are  or  not.  They  have 
been  going  to  waste  all  these  years  and  so  far 
as  has  been  learned  the  people  of  Michigan  are 
glad  to  have  Uncle  Sam  do  something  with 
them. 


WOULD        ABOLISH        STATE        LAND 
OFFICE. 

As  one  of  the  principal  recommendations 
the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  tax 
lands  and  forests  in  Michigan  will  recommend 
the  abolishment  of  the  land  commissioner's 
office.  It  will  urge  the  legislature  to  turn  the 
work  of  the  land  commissioner's  office  over  to 
a  state  forestry  commission  with  much  wider 
powers  than  the  present  commission. 

One  of  the  final  meetings  of  the  commission 
was  held  at  Grand  Rapids  July  22  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  up  the  report.  Those  present 
were  A.  E.  Palmer,  of  Kalkaska;  Francis 
Ring,  of  Alma;  W.  E.  Osmun,  of  Montague; 
Carl  E.  Schmidt,  of  Detroit,  and  President 
Robert  D.  Graham  and  Secretary  Charles  B. 
Blair,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  report  will  be  exhaustive,  containing 
besides  the  recommendation  that  the  land 
comissioner's  office  be  abolished,  the  text  of  a 
proposed  statute  for  carrying  into  effect  this 
and  other  recommendations. 

The    commission    is    preserving    secrecy    on 


most  parts  of  the  report,  which  will  go  first  to 
the  governor  and  by  him  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  legislature.  The  report  is  being  drawn 
up  by  Secretary  Charles  B.  Blair,  who  expects 
to  have  it  completed  soon. 

In  spite  of  the  exhaustive  nature  of  the  re- 
port it  is  said  that  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission have  not  been  to  exceed  about  $7,000. 

THE   KNELL   OF  THE   FORESTS. 


By  George  Klingle,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Have  you  heard  the  throb  of  the  forest  heart? 
The  crash  as  the  shivering  timbers  part, 
And  a  life  goes  out — a  forest  king 
Reels  to  his  fate  where  the  ax  strokes  ring? 

Have  you  seen  the  monarch  of  centuries  past 
Throw  down  his  crown  and  give  over  at  last, 
From  the  struggle  of  years  to  bring  to  its 

height 
The    shaft    reaching   up    to    the    blue    and    the 

light? 
The   struggle  to  gather   from   earth   and   from 

air 

The  .elements  wrought  into  food  by  his   care; 
To  gather  the  waters  and  hold  them  for  you 
To  be  fed  to  the  springs,  and  fed  to  the  dew? 
The    struggle    with    drought   and    tempest   and 

blast? 
Oh,  the  doomed,  passing  forests!     The  die  is 

cast! 
Each    moment    that    spins    from    the    wheel    of 

Time, 
Marks  a  veteran's  fall  in  his  native  clime. 

There  are  deserts  today,  where  a  while  ago 
The  rain-drops  brooded,  and  wild  buds  could 

blow; 
Where  the  arms  of  the  forests   were   held   to 

the  sky 
As    a    pledge     that    the    water-springs    never 

should  dry. 
But    the    ax    of    invasion    swung    in    with    its 

threat; 
The    forest-heart    reeked,    where    the    ax-blade 

was  set; 
And   the   Earth,   in  revolt,  gave   the   shafts   of 

her  dead, 
But   her   waters   withdraw!      The   sun   burneth 

red, 
Where   Verdure   once    wrought   at   her   looms, 

and  the  rain 

Through  the  forests  sung  Nature's  sweet,  joy- 
ous refrain; 
But  today,  where  scorched  Nature  lies  burned 

with  its  brand, 
The  death-angel   broods   on   the   wings  of  the 

sand. 

Shall  America,  garden  of  earth,  cast  away 
The  gifts  of  the  centuries,  felled  in  a  day; 
Till  she  stands  in  her  poverty,  branded,  servile, 
A  target  for  cycles  of  time  to  revile? 

— Forestry  and   Irrigation. 

TIN  CAN  CLUBS. 

B.  H.  Green,  Monterey,  Cal.,  has  sent  out  a 
circular  giving  information  regarding  the  Tin 
Can  Clubs  through  whose  beneficent  activities 
he  expects  to  see  the  country  supplied  with 
needed  forests. 

The  attempts  to  cultivate  tree  claims  in  the 
Dakotas  many  years  ago  were  rather  discour- 
aging, says  the  National  Magazine,  but  Mr. 
Green  insists  that  he  has  been  successful  in 
planting  tree  seeds,  nuts  and  cuttings  in  refuse 
tin  cans,  and  can  now  show  an  oak  tree  twenty 
feet  high  only  eight  years  of  age  and  also  a 
redwood  tree,  grown  from  seed,  which  is  now 
fully  thirty  feet  high  and  only  twelve  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  Green,  insists  that  a  tomato  can  with  a 
fair-sized  hole  punched  in  the  bottom  and  filled 
with  good  earth  is  just  the  thing  needed  to 
start  a  tree  in  and  that  if  the  earth  is  never 
allowed  to  'become  dry  the  growth  of  the 
young  tree  will  be  amazing.  Later  the  little 
trees  are  transplanted  without  removing  from 
the  cans,  for  the  rust  eats  away  the  can  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  the  roots  to  free  themselves 
as  they  need  more  room. 
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MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


MATCHES  USE  UP  MUCH  FINE  TIMBER 

The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  strike 
three  million  matches  every  minute  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Nearly  one-half  of  these 
are  ignited  in  this  country.  Americans  use  up 
the  enormous  total  of  seven  hundred  billion  a 
year,  and  have  a  larger  match  hill  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  says  Forsetry  and 
Irrigation. 

Hundreds  of  factories  over  the  country  are 
engaged  in  this  industry,  about  which  the  gen- 
eral public  knows  but  little.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  very  large;  one  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Covers  240  acres,  and  has  thirty-two  miles  of 
railroad  to  supply  the  match  machines  with 
200,000  feet  of  sugar  pine  and  yellow  pine  logs 
a  day. 

A  statement  of  tile  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
wood  which  actually  is  converted  into  matches 
each  year  would  convey  only  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  number  of  trees  required  for  the 
industry.  For  the  manufacture  of  the  match, 
the  best  grade  of  wood  is  necessary.  Sap- 
wood,  knotty,  or  cross-grained  timber  will  not 
do.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  search  the 
best  forests  and  pick  out  the  choice  trees  only, 
and  nothing  but  the  choice  portions  of  the 
choice  trees  go  to  the  match  machines.  It 
may  be  seen  that  the  lumberman  sweeps  over 
a  wide  area  in  search  of  suitable  timber  to 
feed  into  the  match  machines. 

Seldom  is  the  little  splinter  tipped  with  sul- 
phur given  even  a  scanty  mention  in  the  con- 
sidering the  depletion  of  the  world's  finest  for- 
ests; yet  the  manufacturers  of  these  little  fire 
sticks  are  as  much  concerned  over  the  timber 
supply  question  as  any  other  class  of  wood- 
workers. No  scraps  or  left-over  material  can 
be  put  into  matches.  This  is  because  the  wood 
has  to  be  cut  into  such  extremely  small  por- 
tions, each  of  which  must  be  strong  enough  to 
avoid  breaking  when  the  match  is  scratched. 
Therefore  the  rejected  timber  from  the  match 
factories  is  good  enough  to  be  made  into  many 
articles  of  a  larger  size;  and  the  by-product 
end  of  the  match  business  becomes  the  largest 
end,  so  far  as  bulk  is  concerned.  Among  the 
by-products  turned  by  the  large  Pacific  Coast 
factory  just  mentioned  are  1,000  doors  and  800 
sashes  daily. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  match  business  at  all,  at  pres- 
ent prices,  if  the  rejected  lumber  were  not 
worked  into  something  else.  The  room  where 
matches  are  made  is  frequently  the  smallest 
department  of  a  match  factory.  The  larger 
portions  contain  the  sawmills  and  planing  mills 
where  doors,  sash,  shingles,  lath,  siding,  posts, 
cordwood,  and  many  other  salable  commodi- 
ties are  made  ready  for  market. 

This  country,  although  it  has  the  most  abun- 
dant material  and  the  finest  machinery  in  the 
world  for  the  purpose,  does  not  manufacture 
enough  matches  to  supply  the  home  market. 
Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  are  annually  im- 
ported from  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Swe- 
den, and  other  countries  where  they  are  made 
by  cheaper  labor  and  poorer  machinery,  and 
usually  from  higher-priced  wood,  though  it  is 
not  better  than  what  is  grown  in  the  American 
forests.  The  imports  are  largely  safety 
matches,  which  can  be  struck  only  on  the  box 
or  other  specially  prepared  surface. 

Wood  for  matches  is  a  much  more  serious 
problem  in  some  of  the  European  countries 
than  it  is  as  yet  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  suitable  match  timbers  are  pine,  linden, 
aspen,  white  cedar,  poplar,  birch,  and  willow. 
Others,  however,  are  occasionally  used.  Ger- 
many imports  willow  and  aspen  from  Russia. 
Some  time  ago  the  German  match  manufac- 
turers petitioned  the  minister  of  agriculture 
to  cause  the  foresters  to  plant  aspen  in  the 
state  forests  to  supply  wood  for  matches  with- 
out importing  it.  A  similar  petition  to  their 
government  was  presented  by  the  French 
manufacturers  of  matches,  who  wanted  a  home 
supply.  At  the  same  time  the  Russian  manu- 
facturers of  matches  asked  their  government 
t<>  take  measures  to  check  the  export  of  match 


wood  to  foreign  countries,  because  the  mater- 
ial was  needed  at  home. 

In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
a  diligent  search  for  choice  forests  is  main- 
tained, and  very  large  tracts  have  been  bought 
by  companies  in  the  match  business,  not  only 
to  meet  present  demands,  but  to  provide  for 
years  to  come.  In  a  single  year  one  match 
company  cut  225  million  board  feet  of  pine  in 
the  Lake  region.  The  cut  in  that  instance  was 
exceptionally  large,  however,  in  order  to  save 
timber  which  was  threatened  by  the  ravages 
of  a  bark  beetle.  There  are  more  than  150 
match  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and 
about  half  that  number  in  Canada. 

Matches  are  manufactured  in  many  ways 
and  with  numerous  kinds  of  machines,  and  for 
that  reason  a  description  of  an  operation  in 
one  factory  would  not  apply  to  another. 
Nearly  every  manufacturing  company  has  ma- 
chinery made  specially  for  its  use,  and  covered 
by  patents,  and  it  also  employs  processes  dis- 
covered or  devised  by  its  own  chemists  and 
mechanics,  and  kept  secret  to  prevent  rivals 
from  obtaining  and  profiting  by  them.  Some 
time  ago  an  .American  company  sold  the  right 
to  use  its  special  machines  in  France,,  obtaining 
$100,000  in  cash  and  an  equal  sum  yearly  as 
royalty.  This  shows  how  much  depends  on 
the  machines,  and  how  much  a  match  manu- 
facturer will  pay  to  get  the  best.  Only  by 
using  the  best  that  is  obtainable  is  competition 
possible.  A  single  machine  has  been  known  to 
turn  out  177,926,400  matches  in  one  day,  boxed 
and  labeled  ready  for  shipment. 

Some  matches  are  shaved  with  the  grain 
from  sawed  blocks,  some  are  cut  both  ways  by 
saws.  In  some  factories  the  blocks  are  boiled 
to  make  them  cut  easily.  By  some  machines 
a  boiled  or  steamed  log  is  revolved  on  its  own 
axis  and  a  shaving — the  thickness  of  a  match — 
is  cut  round  and  round.  This  shaving  is  at  the 
same  time  cut  into  lengths  and  split  into  match 
sticks.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  varieties 
of  methods  employed.  Round  matches  are 
made  by  forcing  them  through  dies.  The  Jap- 
anese make  paper  matches,  which  are  wood 
after  all. 

In  common  with  other  industries  of  the 
United  States  which  depend  upon  existing  for- 
ests, the  match-makers  are  within  sight  of  a 
shortage  in  the  wood  supply.  When  present 
timber  holdings  have  been  depleted,  they  can 
not  be  duplicated.  If  forced  to  economize,  the 
people  of  ths  country  might  get  along  with 
fewer  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  matches  a  day 
per  capita  as  at  present;  but  they  will  probably 
insist  on  having  them,  and  will  demand,  as  in 
Germany  and  France,  that  foresters  plant  and 
grow  timber  especially  for  matches.  This 
could  readily  be  done  if  forests  were  placed 
under  competent  management  and  not  left  to 
run  wild,  producing  cordwood  and  brush  when 
they  ought  to  grow  merchantable  timber. 


LOUISIANA'S    NEW    FORESTRY    LAW. 

If  the  legislation  of  Louisiana  passes  the 
forestry  law  proposed  by  Governor  Blanchard 
of  that  state,  it  will  be  the  most  advanced  step 
yet  taken  by  any  state  to  regulate  timber  cut- 
ting on  private  lands.  By  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  the  cutting  of  trees  under  12  inches  in 
diameter,  four  feet  from  the  ground,  will  not 
be  permitted.  The  law  does  not  apply  to 
those  who,  in  good  faith,  wish  .to  clear  the 
land  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  who  need 
the  timber  on  the  ground  for  roads  or  ditches, 
or  in  case  of  an  owner  or  tenant  who  uses  the 
wood  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  lumberman  will  be  required  to  fell  his 
trees  in  a  way  to  cause  least  damage  to  young 
timber,  and  the  refuse  must  not  be  left  where 
its  presence  will  invite  fires  or  otherwise  en- 
danger the  small  trees.  The  nenalty  provided 
for  violations  of  the  proposed  law  is  a  fine  of 
$25  to  $100  for  each  offense,  and  imprisonment 
may  be  added.  Each  tree  wrongfully  cut  will 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

The  proposed  law  not  only  delimits  offenses 
and  names  penalties,  but  also  sets  forth  the 
reasons  why  such  a  law  is  thought  advisable. 


Timber  is  becoming  scarce,  it  says,  and  ought 
not  be  needlessly  wasted.  Forest  destruction 
will  carry  with  it  other  evils  besides  dearth  of 
wood.  It  will  cause  destruction,  soil  erosion, 
and  increase  floods  and  draughts,  to  the  dam- 
age of  the  whole  people.  The  forests  ought 
not  be  wholly  cut  down,  the  proposed  law  fur- 
ther says,  because  they  assist  in  obstructing 
disastrous  tornadoes. 

The  supreme  court  of  Maine  recently  ruled 
that  that  state  may  lawfully  restrict  the  clear- 
ing of  privately  owned  forest  land,  if  the  pub- 
lic would  be  injured  by  such  clearing.  Louis- 
iana's proposed  law  goes  still  further  in  the 
same  direction  and  follows  the  lines  of  the 
opinion  rendered  by  the  Maine  supreme  court. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  states  which 
are  first  to  take  this  advanced  stand  in  forest 
protection  are  fifteen  hundred  miles  apart  and 
have  forests  not  at  all  alike  in  character,  dif- 
ferent soils,  climates  with  few  points  in  com- 
mon, crops  of  wholly  different  kinds,  geogra- 
phy and  topography  of  opposite  extremes,  yet 
each  realizes  the  immense  importance  of  its 
forests  and  how  essential  their  protection  is 
to  the  continued  prosperity  of  its  people. 


MAINE'S  FOREST  PRACTICE. 

Maine,  like  Michigan,  has  long  been  famous 
as  a  pine  tree  state,  but  unlike  Michigan  it 
continues1  to  raise  pine  forests.  In  Maine  for- 
ests are  not  so  often  skinned  and  the  land  left 
to  become  a  desert;  they  are  treated  as  con- 
tinuing crops.  There  are  forests  in  Maine 
which  have  yielded  lumber  for  more  than  a 
century  and  these  forests  are  today  better 
forests  than  they  were  in  the  beginning. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  difference  -be- 
tween Maine  and  Michigan  is  indicated  by  a 
question  asked  of  the  state  Supreme  Court  by 
the  State  Senate,  which  is  considering  forest 
legislation.  The  court  has  just  rendered"  a 
decision  to  the  effect  that  the  Legislature  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  pass  laws  regulating 
the  cutting  of  timber  on  private  lands  if  the 
cutting  is  liable  to  be  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  This  decision  refers  especially  to 
small  timber  which  is  needed  to  form  a  forest 
cover  and  so  conserve  water  and  prevent 
floods  and  soil  erosion.  The  court  states 
definitely  that  such  regulations  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  taking  private  property  for  public 
use  and  that  the  state  cannot  be  made  to  pay 
for  young  growth  which  it  may  forbid  the 
owner  to  cut. 

The  Senate  in  asking  its  question  said  that 
it  had  no  thought  of  enacting  a  law  which 
would  prevent  clearing  land  for  agricultural, 
mining  or  manufacturing  purposes,  but  simply 
one  which  would  prevent  stripping  land  of  its 
forest  cover  when  such  action  would  cause 
general  injury.  The  next  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture will  hear  a  good  deal  about  forest  pro- 
tection and  reforestration,  as  the  report  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry  will  be  presented  to  it. 
It  would  be  well  for  prospective  legislators 
and  the  people  at  large  to  study  up  on  what 
other  states  with  a  longer  forest  history  than 
that  of  Michigan  are  doing  to  protect  the  great 
national  resource. — Mining  Journal. 


REFORESTATION      IN      CHIPPEWA 
COUNTY. 

Twenty  thousand  acres  of  government  land 
in  Chippewa  county,  Mich.,  'have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  homestead  entry  by  Secretary 
Garfield.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  land  for 
the  proposed  national  forest  in  the  upper  pe- 
ninsula. 

The  land  is  now  burned-over  barrens  which 
Uncle  Sam  proposes  to  artificially  transform 
into  a  tree  garden.  The  plan  is  to  afford  an 
object  lesson  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
making  white  and  Norway  pine  grow  on  land 
long  counted  worthless. 

The  name  proposed  is  the  Iroquois  national 
forest. 
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FOREST  PERPETUATION 

AND  WATER  SUPPLIES 


In  an  article  in  the  Manufacturers'  Record 
on  Forest  Perpetuation  in  its  Relation  to 
Southern  Water  Powers.  John  H.  Finney, 
associate  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  says: 

"A  prominent  Southern  engineer,  W.  S.  Lee, 
estimates  that  deforestation  already  done  has 
cut  down  the  capacity  of  our  streams  not  less 
than  40  per  cent.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the 
longer  and  more  damaging  flood  periods, 
which  have  necessitated  excessive  costs  for 
dams  sufficiently  heavy  to  withstand  them,  be- 
sides giving  longer  drought  periods,  decreasing 
enormously  at  such  times  the  minimum  flow  of 
the  river  on  which,  without  artificial  reservoir 
capacity,  the  power  development  must  be 
based. 

"When  one  considers  the  splendid  contribu- 
tion to  the  industrial  South  that  has  been  made 
by  its  power  plants  and  the  economic  value 
which  they  mean  to  our  mills  and  manufactur- 
ing interests,  which  value  grows  more  import- 
ant and  far-reaching  each  year,  as  coal  be- 
comes scarcer  and  dearer,  one  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  forests  to  these 
industries,  and,  through  them,  to  the  entire 
South. 

''Apart  from  the  menace  to  our  water  pow- 
ers, there  exists,  through  the  same  causes,  a 
very  real  danger  to  the  water  supply  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
quantity  and  quality;  our  streams  are  not 
naturally  silt-bearing,  but  their  condition  and 
appearance  now,  contrasted  with  their  condi- 
tion a  short  ten  years  ago,  presents  a  marked 
change.  Ten  years  ago  they  were  clear,  and 
remarkably  free  from  sand  and  debris;  now 
they  are  full  of  sand,  silt,  detritus,  and  wash- 
ings, which  have  filled  up  the  channels,  and 
which  increase  enormously  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  purification,  so  that  many  cities 
now  face  not  only  a  shortage  of  water  during 
the  rapidly  lengthening  drought  periods,  but 
unknown  dangers  in  what  they  do  get.  As  an 
example,  the  city  engineer  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
states  that  their  power  canal  has  received  more 
silt  and  sand  in  the  past  eighteen  months  than 
in  all  the  thirty  years  previously. 

"If  this  is  the  case  with  20  per  cent  of  the 
forests  gone,  what  will  be  the  plight  of  Au- 
gusta and  other  cities  similarly  situated'  when 
the  remaining  80  per  cent  of  forests  are  cut? 

"This  sand  and  debris,  after  filling  the  upper 
portions  of  our  streams,  finally  washes  to  the 
slower  waters  of  the  navigable  portions,  and 
is  swiftly  filling  them  up,  making  navigation 
dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  and  making 
dredging  operations  necessary  on  a  large,  and 
ever-growing  larger,  scale  each  year. 

"It  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  amount 
which  will  in  the  near  future  have  to  be  paid 
in  one  year  for  dredging,  jetties,  harbor  work, 
etc.,  in  our  southern  states,'  would  pay  the 
total  cost  of  a  national  forest  area  that  would 
remedy  the  trouble  for  all  time.  Surely,  at 
this  time,  when  our  transportation  facilities 
are  manifestly  inadequate;  when  our  entire 
country  is  calling  for  and  insisting  on  the 
relief  that  canals  and  improved  waterways 
only  can  afford;  when  large  appropriations  for 
these  purposes  must  be  made;  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  only  effective  remedy  for  cur- 
ing the  disease  by  going  direct  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble. 

"This  is  not  a  sectional  matter,  but  is  of 
national  importance,  the  necessity  for  action 
on  which  has  been  seen  and  urged  by  clear 
headed  men  in  all  sections  of  our  country. 
The  baneful  effects  are  too  apparent  to  be 
longer  ignored.  The  increased  flood  damage 
each  year  at  important  points,  such  as  Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg  and  other  northern  cities,  is 
as  directly  traceable  to  deforestation  as  are 
our  flood  damages  here,  and  self-interest  on 
the  part  of  ourselves  and  our  statesmen,  if  no 
stronger  or  more  patriotic  motive  exists, 
should  demand  that  the  remedy  be  applied. 


"This  remedy  is  forest  preservation,  or,  as 
better  expressed,  forest  perpetuation,  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Finney  estimates  the  amount  of  power 
that  could  be  developed  on  the  streams  having 
their  source  in  th,e  Southern  Appalachian  reg- 
ion, at  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  horse- 
power. Three  million  horse-power,  if  devel- 
oped, would  mean  an  investment  in  hydro- 
electric plants  of  upwards  of  $300,000,000,  earn- 
ing annually  $60,000,000.  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, and  saving  the  South  on  its  coal  bill 
alone  over  $15,000,000.  , 


MUST  CONSERVE  OUR  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES. 

To  conserve  our  natural  resources  is  more 
than  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  con- 
cerns business,  but  it  concerns  also  our  na- 
tional progress  and  national  existence.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  love  of  country,  of  the  broad- 
minded  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  cold  judg- 
ment of  the  economist. 

Neglect  of  our  plain  duty  will  in  the  coming 
centuries  leave  the  United  States  without 
those  essential  resources  upon  which  alone 
continued  national  prosperity  can  be  estab- 
lished. Before  us  rise  the  warning  examples 
of  such  regions  as  Palestine  and  northern 
Africa — the  examples  of  countries  once  rich 
and  prosperous,  but  now  without  national 
greatness  or  economic  wealth,  because  of  that 
same  disregard  for  natural  resources  which 
has  been  habitual  in  the  United  States. 

This  present  call  to  patriotic  foresight  and 
action  lacks  the  appeal  to  the  imagination 
which  inspired  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  con- 
spicuous danger  to  our  nation.  There  is  miss- 
ing such  overshadowng  evidence  of  an  im- 
pending catastrophe  as  stir  the  spirit  of 
heroic  self-sacrifice  when  the  country  is 
threatened  by  an  armed  foe.  That  the  danger 
is  as  yet  hidden  makes  it  most  formidable.  It 
is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  human  nature  that 
men  who  will  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their 
country  will  pass  over  as  unworthy  of  notice 
smaller  sacrifices  of  thought  and  action  which 
will  in  the  end  have  more  far-reaching  results. 
Our  attitude  toward  our  country's  future 
has  been  not  unlike  that  of  the  parents  of 
children  who  toil  in  the  factory  or  mine.  They 
would  gladly  sacrifice  their  lives  to  save  the 
children  from  some  imminent  and  startling 
danger;  but  the  greatest  danger  they  cannot 
see  at  all.  They  do  not  realize  that  day  by 
day  the  body  is  being  weakened  and  the  mind 
starved.  The  result  is  that  the  future  is  mort- 
gaged and  the  man  dwarfed. 

As  compared  with  the  centuries  of  history 
of  the  old  world  the  United  States  is  still  a 
child.  Its  natural  resources  are  its  vital  force. 
Only  through  their  careful  development  and 
use'  can  we  hope  for  national  vigor  and  prog- 
ress in  the  centuries  to  come. 

And  yet,  through  our  easy-going  policy,  we 
are  well  nigh  stripping  this  child  nation  of  the 
basis  of  its  future  prosperity.  For  the  prog- 
ress of  our  civilization  five  materials  are  abso- 
lutely essential — wood,  water,  coal,  iron  and 
agricultural  products. 

The  timber  has  been  improvidently  cut  until 
now  we  have  a  supply  for  less  than  30  years. 
It  is  said  that  anthracite  coal  is  likely  to  last 
us  for  but  50  years  and  bituminous  coal  for 
but  100.  The  supply  of  iron  ore  is  being  rap- 
idly depleted,  and  many  fields  have  already 
been  exhausted.  Once  the  coal  and  iron  are 
gone,  they  are  gone  forever. 

Agriculture  has  been  seriously  crippled  by 
soil  erosion.  A  billion  tons  of  the  farmers' 
richest  soil  are  annually  carried  into  the  rivers 
and  the  sea.  The  amount  of  the  soil  borne  by 
the  Mississippi  alone  is  nearly  twice  as  great 
every  year  as  all  the  earth  which  will  be  ex- 
cavated in  digging  the  Panama  canal,  and  the 
money  loss  to  the  farmer  is  probably  close  to 
a  billion  dollars.  Largely  through  this  soil 
wash  the  streams  have  been  filled  until  they 
are  less  navigable  now  than  they  were  50 
years  ago — and  this  in  spite  of  the  millions 


which  the  government  spends  upon  fhem 
every  year. 

This  meager  statement  of  unescapable  and 
melancholy  facts  shows  that  we  are  approach- 
ing a  national  crisis.  We  have  inexcusably 
wasted  our  resources  to  the  point  of  threat- 
ened poverty  and  we  must  delay  action  no 
longer.  It  is  the  part  of  patriotism  to  shake 
off  the  careless  optimism  which  has  led  us  to 
look  forward  into  the  future  for  less  than  a 
generation.  It  is  time  to  give  thought  to  the 
foundations  of  our  country's  greatness  and 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  chil- 
dren. It  is  time  that  careless  prodigality 
should  give  way  to  a  high  new  type  of  patri- 
otic endeavor. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  conference  on 
natural  resources  at  the  White  House.  And 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  will  open  a 
campaign  for  foresight  and  prudence  in  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  the  ben- 
efit of  which  will  become  increasingly  plain 
as  the  decades  go  by. 

For  the  crisis  of  the  revolution  patriots 
arose  in  numbers  and  strength  to  crush  an 
outside  enemy.  Once  and  for  all  it  was  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  with  reasonable 
preparedness  on  our  part  the  destiny  of  the 
country  cannot  be  interrupted  from  without. 
In  the  civil  war  the  danger  came  from  within. 
In  those  years  of  conflict  was  shown  that  in- 
ternal dissension  cannot  check  our  progress. 

Another  attempt  of  that  sort 'has  become 
impossible  forever.  In  those  days  of  strife  our 
citizens  found  their  duty  and  did  it.  Today 
we  are  confronted  with  a  less  evident,  but  no 
less  vital  duty,  to  assure  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  our  descendants  by  the  conser- 
vation of  the  resources  on  which  their  well- 
being  will  depend. — Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 


FORESTRY  PAYS  BIG  PROFIT. 

The  Marlette  Leader  recently  called  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  to  a  new  form  of  industry 
for  the  farmer.  A  mile  north  of  that  village  is 
a  spot  that  had  always  given  its  owner  more 
or  less  trouble  as  it  was  too  low  to  insure  a 
crop.  There  was  not  much  chance  to  drain  it 
and  the  owner  was  at  a  loss  just  what  to  do 
with  it  to  keep  it  earning  something  and  at  the 
same  time  appearing  right.  At  last  he  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  planting  it  to  trees.  Eight 
years  ago  he  gathered  some  seed  from  a  soft 
maple  tree  that  stands  in  front  of  the  house 
and  planted  them  upon  the  low  ground.  The 
seeds  were  put  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
quite  a  piece  of  land  was  planted.  The  work 
was  conducted  along  the  same  lines  as  planting 
corn  and  for  the  first  three  years  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  the  ground  to  keep  out  the 
noxious  weeds.  After  three  years  old  the  trees 
were  sufficiently  large  to  choke  out  the  weeds 
and  grass  and  no  other  work  was  necessary. 
Another  lot  was  planted  six  years  ago,  and  a 
few  more  rows  put  in  two  years  later,  until 
now  there  is  about  six  acres  in  the  lot. 

As  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  owner  of 
the  grove  it  is  well  worth  all  it  has  cost,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  the  venture  that  is 
worth  consideration.  A  conservative  estimate 
is  that  there  are  about  2,000  young  trees  to  the 
acre  and  the  farmer  is  selling  them  at  30  and 
25  cents  each,  with  calls  for  about  all  he  wants 
to  dig.  At  this  rate  he  has  a  crop  eight  years 
old  that  is  worth  from  $400  to  $500  per  acre,  an 
item  that  is  much  more  than  he  could  have 
raised  on  this  particular  land  with  almost  any- 
thing else  that  he  could  have  planted. 

Right  here  is  -a  valuable  pointer.  If  trees 
can  be  grown  in  such  a  short  time  and  on  land 
that  is  nearly  worthless  for  other  crops,  why 
would  it  not  be  a  wise  act  for  every  farmer  to 
set  out  his  wood  lot  for  future  generations? 
We  are  building  buildings,  accumulating 
money  and  doing  other  hard  work  for  those 
who  come  after  us  and  it  would  not  be  any 
more  unreasonable  to  supply  our  children's 
children  with  timber  for  their  needs.  An  acre 
a  year  for  a  few  years  would  be  the  'best  pos- 
:  sible  crop  that  could  be  planted. 
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•      PLAN   FOR   REFORESTATION. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  many  good  busi- 
ness men  will  talk  about  what  ought  to  be 
done,  then  wait  to  let  the  other  fellow  do  it? 
That  is  what  is  wrong  with  our  grand  schemes 
for  reforestation.  Of  course,  almost  every- 
thing starts  with  discussion.  It  is  only  after 
an  interchange  of  ideas  that  some  concrete 
action  is  taken.  But  it  always  requires  some 
hustler  to  start  that  one  idea  working  and  to 
keep  it  moving.  Thus,  the  Panama  canal  had 
been  talked  about  for  many  decades  before  a 
Ruusevelt  came  along  and  made  the  dirt  fly 
and  kept  it  moving.  What  the  boomers  of  re- 
forestation need  is  just  such  another  com- 
petent leader. 

Scores  of  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the 
reclamation  of  our  watersheds.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  a  picture  of  the  bleak  hillsides  and 
mountain  ranges  covered  with  snow  to  tell 
what  happens  when  a  sudden  thaw  comes.  The 
snow,  being  without  shade,  will  melt  away  in 
a  day  or  two  and  the  whole  volume  of  water 
let  loose  will  flood  and  inundate  the  valleys 
•because  it  must  find  an  outlet  within  a  short 
time.  If  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  hillsides  were  covered  with  trees  this  force 
of  water  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  would 
be  retarded  in  its  flow  weeks  at  a  time  instead 
of  flowing  within  24  hours. 

Plans  have  been  suggested  to  build  great 
storage  reservoirs  at  the  watersheds  to  con- 
tain this  surplus  water  to  be  released  as  needed 
to  maintain  a  stationary  stage  of  water  in  the 
lower  rivers.  This  project  is  good,  but  ex- 
pensive. Other  plans  for  government  control 
of  vast  areas  of  land  to  be  maintained  in  trees 
at  the  various  watersheds  may  also  prove  ef- 
fective. But  why  leave  all  these  things  to  the 
National  or  State  government?  We  are  con- 
tinually crying  out  against  paternalism,  and 
yet  we  are  placing  our  responsibilities  on  the 
government  and  creating  a  socialistic  condi- 
tion which  we  are  continually  fighting  when 
mentioned. 

The  one  suggestion  which  has  not  been 
offered,  and  which  bids  fair,  if  followed  out,  to 
bring  about  the  desired  condition  of  safety, 
would  be  to  let  individuals  do  the  necessary 
work  and  reap  the  profits  therefrom.  Thew^is 
no  industry  or  railroad  along  the  valleys  that 
is  not  injured  by  annual  floods.  Millions  of 
dollars  of  money  is  lost  in  time  and  wreckage 
through  floods.  Let  each  sufferer  take  some 
of  his  surplus  money,  or  a  portion  of  what  he 
loses,  buy  land  at  the  watersheds  and  plant 
trees,  care  for  them,  and  while  doing  the  state 
a  benefit,  he  will  also  reap  a  profit  therefrom 
in  time.  Let  us  analyze  the  situation: 

Take  a  company  like  the  United  States  Steel 
corporation.  Its  largest  and  best  plants  lie 
along  the  Monongahela,  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
valleys.  These  valleys  annually  surfer  an  in- 
undation. The  United  States  Steel  corporation 
could  spend  a  million  dollars  annually  in  buy- 
ing land  and  planting  trees  along  the  banks  of 
the  streams  mentioned,  or  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  and  in  fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  the  profits  would  be  hundred  fold.  In 
the  meantime  it  would  only  be  a  few  years 
until  the  damaging  floors  would  subside.  If 
every  concern  that  is  injured  would  expend  a 
modicum  for  insurance  against  floods  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  importune  Congress  and 
other  legislative  bodies  to  undertake  the  work 
of  saving  our  valleys  from  destruction. 

If  companies  and  individuals  do  not  care  to 
undertake  the  work  of  reforestation  as  indi- 
viduals, let  them  organize  chartered  companies, 
buy  stock  and  collectively  go  into  the  work  of 
timber  raising.  This  could  be  done  cheaper 
and  with  better  results.  It  is  almost  positive 
that  any  promoter  who  would  formulate  a  plan 
of  the  kind  would  readily  find  buyers  of  stock 
among  the  large  corporations,  railroads,  indi- 
viduals, and  even  financial  institutions  who 
would  gladly  turn  this  work  over  to  some  en- 
terprising enthusiast  who  understands  the  sub- 
ject of  reforestation.  This  private  or  cor- 
porate movement  need  not  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  state  or  the  general  government. 


But  it  is  well  known  fact  that  the  government 
dues  nut  work  as  rapidly  nor  as  effectively  as 
do  individuals  directly  interested. — Industrial 
World. 


FORESTRY    COMMISSION    GIVES 
WARNING. 

The  State  Forestry  Commission  has  placard- 
ed the  forestry  reserves  in  Michigan  warning 
people  against  the  danger  of  fires  in  the  re- 
serves and  also  calling  attention  to  the  legal 
penalties  imposed  in  regard  to  fires.  There 
have  been  a  good  many  fires  this  year  but  the 
total  damage  has  not  been  Teat  owing  to  the 
fires  having  been  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
men  in  the  reserves.  Burning  over  of  marsh 
land,  for  example,  with  the  fire  getting  beyond 
control,  is  one  cause  it  is  stated  for  fires  in  the 
reserves  and  it  is  desired  to  warn  the  people 
in  those  regions  against  the  danger  of  fires  to 
the  forestry  reserves  and  induce  them  to  exer- 
cise care  in  this  particular. 

President  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  the  com- 
mission, has  outlined  a  plan  for  the  biennial 
report  of  the  forestry  commission  in  Septem- 
ber and  according  to  this  plan  the  report  will, 
among  other  matters,  contain  the  biennial  re- 
port of  the  forest  warden,  a  resume  of  forestry 
progress  in  Michigan  for  two  years  'by  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  an  article  by  Mr.  Mershon  on 
"Promoting  Individual  Forestry,"  brief  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  interstate  conference  at 
Saginaw,  brief  of  the  work  of  the  Michigan 
Forestry  Association,  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry and  its  work. 


HORSE  TOWS  RAFTS. 

People  who  for  years  have  seen  log  booming 
operations  carried  on  at  Alpena  and  at  other 
points  where  steam  tugs  or  powerful  gasoline 
launches  are  employed  as  the  propelling  power, 
will  hardly  be  prepared  to  believe  that  boom 
operations  are  carried  on  a  point  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Alpena,  where  a  horse  is  employed 
as  the  propelling  force,  but  it  is  true. 

Martin,  Embury  &  Co.  is  the  name  of  the 
firm,  and  the  scene  of  operations  where  a 
horse  is  employed  to  do  the  work  that  is  gen- 
erally done  by  a  steam  tug.  is  the  Presque  Isle 
range  light.  The  towing  is  done  in  the  bay, 
and  at  almost  any  hour  the  horse  can  be  seen 
in  the  water  towing  a  raft  of  logs  or  a  string 
of  boom  sticks. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  water  is  so 
shallow  at  so  many  points  that  a  tug  cannot 
be  employed,  so  a  horse  was  trained  to  do 
the  work,  and  does  it  very  satisfactorily.  There 
is  considerable  of  a  bay  at  the  place  where  the 
towing  is  done,  and  there  is  both  shallow  and 
deep  water,  but  this  doesn't  worry  the  horse. 
He  plods  through  the  water  with  as  little  con- 
cern as  a  plow  horse  follows  a  furrow  until  he 
reaches  a  depth  that  he  cannot  secure  a  foot- 
ing, and  then  he  swims,  towing  the  raft  behind. 
The  horse  prefers  shallow  water  to  deep  water, 
and  generally  keeps  close  to  the  shore  while 
towing  anything  from  one  side  of  the  bay  to 
the  other,  but  will  take  to  deep  water  willingly 
if  a  little  time  can  be  gained.  This  was  demon- 
strated recently  when  the  horse  was  towing  a 
raft  from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other.  It 
had  as  usual  kept  close  enough  to  the  bay  so 
that  it  could  walk  on  the  bottom,  but  when  it 
had  the  raft  to  within  a  few  rods  of  where  it 
was  to  be  taken,  the  bell  at  the  camp  rang  for 
supper.  The  old  horse  knows  the  bell,  and 
knows  that  when  it  means  supper  for  the  men 
it  means  a  feed  for  himself,  so  he  struck  out 
across  the  bay,  towing  the  raft  after  him. 
When  he  got  to  where  he  could  not  walk  on 
the  bottom,  he  swam  until  he  could  touch  bot- 
tom again. 

The  tow-horse  has  a  preference  for  quench- 
ing its  thirst  out  in  deep  water.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  cutting  across  the  bay  because  it  was 
feeding  time,  the  horse  stopped  swimming  in 
the  deep  water,  and  drank  until  it  had  a  suffi- 
ciency. 

The  horse  has  been  employed  at  this  work 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  price  of  a  steam  tug 
is  placed  upon  its  value. 


CUSINO  A   CEDAR  CENTER. 

A  visit  to  Cusino,  probably  the  largest 
"cedar  location"  in  the  state,  is  worth  while. 
The  C.  H.  Worcester  Company  is  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  Cusino,  which  is  located 
in  Schoolcraft  county,  just  over  the  Alger 
county  line.  The  township  of  Cusino  was 
organized  about  two  years  ago.  Its  officers 
are  employes  of  the  Worcester  company,  L. 
F.  Chapman,  superintendent,  being  its  super- 
visor. The  location  has  a  comfortable  school 
building,  with  excellent  furniture  and  other 
equipment.  The  general  store,  operated  by 
the  company,  does  a  big  business.  The 
houses  are  comfortable.  Besides  the  single 
men  there  are  about  sixty  families  at  the 
location.  A  doctor  looks  carefully  after  the 
health  of  the  residents.  The  men  are  furnish-' 
ed  excellent  board  at  the  company  camp.  They 
have  excellent  sleeping  quarters  and  instead 
of  the  old-time  camp  bunks  they  have  springs 
and  mattresses  on  iron  beds.  The  water  sup- 
ply is  derived  from  wells  driven  180  feet  into 
solid  rock.  The  supply  is  .  apparently  inex- 
haustible and  the  water  of  the  very  highest 
quality.  The  shingle  and  the  tie  mill  is  man- 
aged-by  W.  J.  Crego.  The  company's  opera- 
tions at  Cusino  and  in  that  vicinity  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  L.  F.  Chapman, 
superintendent,  who  is  ably  assisted  by  M.  A. 
Nadeau.  Peter  Myren  has  charge  of  the 
wood  operations.  Cedar  constitutes  the 

greater  part  of  the  timber  cut  by  the  Worces- 
ter company  in  the  vicinity  of  Cusino,  though 
the  company  removes  the  pine  and  hemlock. 
The  cedar  swamps  are  almost  impassable  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  the  compar 
has  laid  tracks  through  them  arid  by  means 
of  small  locomotives  and  steam  loaders 
handles  its  timber  quickly  and  profitably.  One 
of  the  steam  loaders  has  800-foot  cables  and 
develops  at  least  100  horsepower.  This  en- 
ables the  company  to  lift  bodily  and  load  on 
the  cars  huge  trees  with  apparently  less  effort 
than  is  required  to  load  small  cedar  posts  In 
the  old  way. 


LOTS   OF   HARDWOOD. 

Burdis  Anderson  of  Munising,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Veneer  Company  of  that  city,  and  president 
of  the  National  Veneer  and  Panel  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  says: 

"There  is  no  question  as  to  the  upper  pen- 
insula possessing  the  greatest  tract  of  valu- 
able hardwood  timber  in  the  United  States 
now,  and  it  will  last — well,  it  will  last  as  long 
as  I  shall  want  to  do  any  manufacturing  at 
least.  It  will  last  for  many  years  yet.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  timber  is  also  of  a  very 
good  quality.  Particularly  is  that  true  of  the 
birch  which  I  believe  to  be  unequaled.  The 
maple  is  not  so  good  on  the  average  as  the 
birch,  there  being  more  defective  trees,  but 
it  is  very  good  and  there  are  large  quantities. 
The  same  is  true  of  beech,  ash  and  other  hard 
woods." 


THE  NESTER  LUMBER  OPERATIONS. 

John  F.  Nester,  of  Baraga,  reports  that  the 
Nester  estate  is  operating  three  sawmills,  one 
at  Baraga,  and  one  each  at  Thessalcn  and  Nes- 
terville,  Canada,  east  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  "We 
shall  manufacture  about  20,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber at  the  Baraga  plant  and  about  40,000,000 
feet  at  the  two  mills  in  Canada,"  said  Mr.  Nes- 
ter. "We  have  sold  some  of  our  stock  to  be 
cut  this  season,  and  the  outlook  for  demand  is 
improving  with  every  week.  The  excellent 
crop  prospects,  which  every  day  are  ripening 
into  greater  certainty,  are  having  a  very  whole- 
some effect  on  business.  Good  crops  in  the 
northwest  will  do  more  to  encourage  a  gen- 
eral revival  of  trade  than  anything  I  know  of 
that  is  among  the  possibilities." 

The  Cadillac  Lumber  Company,  which  has 
been  in  operation  at  Mancelona  for  a  couple 
of  years,  has  removed  its  stock  to  Cadillac. 
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Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

/.  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.190 


I  hereby  apply  (or  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

!itrljtgatt  SUm&  ilakfra 

and  if  elected  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name Residence  A  ddress. 

Occupation : Business  A  ddress 

Recommended    by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  ot  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  actor* 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  .he  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
ben,  $1  00;  for  associate  members.  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


.^  i  ^.T^  m^r^  ;,<-•  .^«^L  •»-.;' :  • 


DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  AUGUST,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alg'er  County — • 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 
Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 
Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — • 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3.      . 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
losco  County — • 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J.  Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — • 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — 
Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 
Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 


Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — • 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 
W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 

Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 
Saginaw  County- 
John  Ederer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

WTm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford   County — • 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


USING  TAR  ON  STREETS. 

Street  Commissioner  Ed.  Mitchell  has  com- 
pleted the  treatment  of  a  block  of  street  on 
Fifth  street,  between  Baraga  avenue  and  Rock 
street,  Marquette,  with  tar  from  the  North 
Marquette  furnace.  The  method  of  treatment 
was  much  the  same  as  was  followed  in  the  use 
of  the  manufactured  material,  Tarvia.  The 
tar  from  the  furnace  is  much  thicker  than  Tar- 
via, and  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  thinner  con- 
stituency by  melting.  Mr.  Mitchell  believes 
that  the  material  will  give  fully  as  good  results 
as  Tarvia.. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  the  tar  treatment 
of  macadam  as  far  as  he  has  gone  with  it,  Mr. 


Mitchell  said  that  he  believed  that  it  is  a 
treatment  that  will  give  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  will  take  some  time  and  some  prac- 
tical experience  to  get  the  best  results,  but 
Mr.  Mitchell  believes  that  by  the  use  of  tar  in 
conjunction  with  the  rock,  macadam  streets  of 
better  appearance  longer  life  and  cheaper  cost 
will  be  obtained. 

It  is  proposed  to  pursue  the  use  of  the  tar 
somewhat  further  this  year,  and  it  is  expected 
to  give  coal  tar  from  the  plant  of  the  Mar- 
quette Gas  Light  Company  a  trial  on  West 
Washington  street,  where  several  blocks  of 
macadam  are  to  be  put  in.  If  commercial  tar 
answers  satisfactorily  for  the  work  there  are, 
two  sources  of  supply  at  Marquette,  the  fur- 
nace and  the  gas  works,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  streets  can  be  much  cheapened  over  what 
it  would  be  if  Tarvia  was  to  be  used. 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  BETTER  ROADS. 

An  exchange  under  the  title,  "Let's  Get  Ed- 
ucated," gives  some  figures  and  facts  that  are 
calculated  to  make  people  think.  It  gives  the 
freight  rates  for  one  ton  transported  one  mile 
as  follows: 

By  sea,  one-tenth  of  one  cent. 

By  railroad,   one  cent. 

By  good  roads,  seven  cents. 

By  ordinary  country  roads,  25  cents. 

As  practically  all  freight  has  to  be  hauled  a 
considerable  distance  by  wagon  road  before  it 
can  be  loaded  on  boat  or  cars,  the  advantage 
of  good  roads  over  ordinary  roads  is  apparent. 
Seven  cents  a  ton  a  mile  is  the  cost  on  good 
roads  as  against  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  a  mile 
on  ordinary  country  roads.  This  certainly 
ought  to  be  an  argument  for  better  roads. 

In  the  case  of  farm  produce,  the  producer, 
not  the  consumer,  pays  the  extra  wagon  road 
freight  rate.  The  man  who  brings  100  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  town  with  two  horses  gets  a 
larger  profit  for  his  day's  work  than  the  man 
who,  because  of  poor  roads,  can  bring  but  50 
bushels.  Or,  to  put  it  in  the  other  form,  the 
.")0-l)iishel  man  has  to  pay  such  a  high  wagon 
road  freight  rate  that  his  profits  are  materially 
reduced. 


Coldwater  will  sell  its  stone  crusher,  which 
has  been  a  white  elephant  on  its  hands  for  a 
dozen  years.  I't  cost  the  city  $2,500  when  it 
was  proposed  to  macadamize  the  streets  of 
the  city,  using  "niggerheacls."  It  was  found 
that  the  hard  stone  when  crushed  would  not 
pack,  .the  fine  part  going  into  dust,  while  the 
large  stones  placed  in  the  bottom  would  work 
to  the  top,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned. 
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I F    YOU    WA  NT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER    1.    1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  1J4  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  1J4  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  .1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Sag-.naw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  ^.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  V/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
gard $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

107 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  54 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

109 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/t 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  *4 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/2 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county.  .626  mile  gravel  road, 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward  $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1J4  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750, 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  'gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  'Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
y2+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196— Tyrone  township.  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada    township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk    Rapids    township,   Antrim    county, 
1.004   miles   gravel   road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw     county,     .92     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,   reward   $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .995    mile    macadam 
road,   reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin    township,     Eaton    county,     */2 
mile   gravel   road,  reward   $250. 

208 — Hamlin    township,    Eaton    county,     Yi 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209— Norton     township,    Muskegon    county, 
1.481    miles   macadam   road,   reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     yi     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $500. 

211 — Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona   townsnip,   Huron   county,   1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp..   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward.... $    501 

No    213.     Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"    road.     Reward 750 

No.  215.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .795 

mile   gravel   road.    Reward 398 

No.  215.     Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61  . 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....      805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward 1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co..  .4b6  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co..  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,     Crawford     Co., 
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ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED  TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE   HENRY  MERDIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


1.062  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    531 

No.  222.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 
gravel  road.  Reward 

No.  223.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No..  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward   

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward   


500 


500 


No.  226.     Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am  road.     Reward.. 


530 
68 


253- 


25-1- 
255- 
256- 

257- 

258- 
259- 
260- 
261- 


504 


3— .Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road   1,004 

4 — Mason   Co.,  y2-mi\e  "A"  road 125 

5 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mrle  *nacadam  road..      500 
6 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road      355 

7 — Mason     Co.,    1.003    miles    macadam 

road   1,003 

8 — Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

9 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...      374 
-Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.      991 
1 — Mason     Co.,    1.054    miles    macadam 

road   1,054 

262 — Kalkaskj.  Co,  1  mile  gravel  road 500 

No.  227.     Saginaw 'Co.,  .191   mile  macad-  -jcs-Osccola    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road    ...  500 

Kalkaska   Co.,  1.004  miles  gra-  264— Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

vel   road.     Reward 502  macadam  road  

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27  ::<;.-,_ Bloomfield    Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,    2.01 

miles  gravel  road.   Reward....      635  miles   gravel   road    1,005 

No.  230.     Lyons  Tp..   Ionia   Co.,   y2   mile  266— Kalkaska     Co.,     1.008     miles     gravel 

gravel  road.  Reward 250  road  504 

No.  23!.     Lyons   Tp,    Ionia   Co.,    l/2    mile  267 — Mason  Co.,  {/2-mile  gravel  road   .  250 

gravel    road.    Reward (250    268-Muskegon    Co.,   .184    mile   macadam 

No.  237.  •  Aimer    Tp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .502  road 184 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251    2R9— Port   Huron   Tp.,  St.   Clair  Co.,  .511 

No.  232.     Sand    Beach    Tp.,    Huron    Co.,  mile  macadam  road 511 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.    1,064    XT      0_n      ,,  „ 

,,  _  No.  2/0.     Marquette     Co.,    2    miles     macadam 

No.  23o.     Bay    Co.,    .274    mile    macadam  road,  reward  $2,COO. 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.     Bay  Co.,  %  mile  macadam  road.  No.  271.     Muskegon  Co    1  mile  macadam  road, 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100   mile   "C"  No-  272-     Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles    macadam 

road.  Reward 75  road,  reward  $322. 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004  No-  273-     Columbia    Twp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .712 

miles  macadam  road.  Reward.    1.00-!  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $361. 
2:17— Aimer   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   .502   mile              N°-  274.     Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  y2  mi  It- 
gravel  road   $    252  macadam  road,  reward  $500. 

238— Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .682    mile  No.  275.     Manistee     Co.,     1.002     miles     gravel 

gravel    road    341  road,  reward  $j01. 

239— Menominee    Co.,   1.524   miles   gravel  No-  276-     Ha-mlin    Twp.,    Eaton    Co.,     1     mile 

road     762  gravel   road,  reward  $500. 

240— Marquette    Co.,   .465   mile   macadam  Na  277'     Allo.uez  Twp.,  Keweenaw   Co.,  2.002 

roac|     455  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,002. 

241— Marquette    Co.,    .35    mile    macadam  Xo'  278'     Frederic   Twp.,    Crawford    Co.,   1.008 

road     350                            miles  gravel  road,  reward  $504. 

242— Marquette   Co.,  .521   mile   macadam  ^T°-  279-     Bav    Co.,   .229    mile    macadam   road, 

road  521                          reward,  $690. 

243—Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam  X"-  :-s'!-     Hamlin     Twp.,     Eaton     Co.,    1    mile 

road   1,003                            gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

244— Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam  X"    2S1-     Everett  Twp.,  Newaygo  Co.,   1  mile 

road   2,254                            gravel   road,  reward  $500. 

245— Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac-  ^'°-  2S2-     Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road, 

adam   road    1,000                            reward,  $690. 

240— St.    Joseph    Tp.,    Berrien    Co.,    .502  No-  28:i-     Manistee     Co.,     1.024     miles     gravel 

mile  macadam  road   251                           road-  reward,  $512. 

247— Marquette    Co.,    2    miles    macadam  ^T°-  2S4-     Man'stee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
road 2,000                            ward  ?5t'°- 

248— Elkland    Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   2   miles  N""-  :3sr>-      Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
gravel  road   1,000 

249— Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile  NT°-  286-     Jonesneld  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 

gravel  road   500                            miles       macadam       road,      reward 

250— Emerson    Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1    mile  $4.565. 

gravel  road   500    -Vo.  287.     Jonesneld  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 

251 — Emerson    Tp.,    Gratiot    Co.,    1    mile  macadam   road,  reward  $1,000. 

gravel  road   500    No.  288.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.017    miles    macadam 

252 — Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930                            road,  reward  $1.017. 


No.  289.     Saginaw    Co.,    .493     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $493. 

No.  290.     Saginaw     Co.,     .968     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $968. 

No.  291.     Saginaw    Co.,   1.097   miles   macadam 
road,   reward  $1,097. 

No.  292.     Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road, 
reward   $990. 

No.  293.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.015  miles    macadam 
.  road,  reward  $1,015. 

No.  294.     Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
No.  295.     Saginaw     Co.,     .505     mile     macadam 

road,   reward  $505. 
No.  296.     Saginaw     Co.,     .499     mile     macadam 

road,   reward  $499. 
No.  297.     Saginaw     Co.,     .497     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $497. 
No.  298.     Saginaw     Co.,    .556    mile    macadam 

road,   reward  $556. 
No.  299.     Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile     macadam 

road,   reward  $245. 
No.  300.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,     1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  301.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  302.     Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co.,    1 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  303.     Elmwood   Township,   Tuscola  Co., 
1.626  miles  gravel  road;   reward  $513. 

No.  304.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  305.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three  and  three-quarters  miles  gravel 
road;  reward  $1,875. 

No.  306.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  307.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three-quarters  mile  gravel  road;  reward 
$375. 

No.  308.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $500. 

No.  309.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-quarter  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $125. 

No.  310.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road;  reward  $502. 

No.  311.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  .992 
mile  gravel  road;  reward  $496. 

No.  312.  Wayne  County,  1.37  miles  macad- 
am road;  reward  $1,370.  ' 

No.  313 — Erie  township,  Monroe  county, 
6.553  miles  macadam  road;  reward,  $6,553. 

No.  314 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  315 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  316 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  317 — Kent  county,  1.004  miles  gravel, 
road;  reward,  $502. 

No.  318 — Wayne  county,  1.511  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,511. 

No.  319 — Millington  township,  Tuscola 
county,  .984  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $492. 

No.  320 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, J/2-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 
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No.  321 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, J^-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  322 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  323 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  324 — Bay  county,  }4-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  325 — Bay  County,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  326 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  327 — Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500: 

No.  328— Arbela  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2.004  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $1,002. 

No.  329 — No.  Branch  township,  Lapeer  coun- 
ty, 1.306  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $653. 

No.  330 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel 
road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  331 — Muskegon  county,  .131  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $131. 

No.  332 — Muskegon  county,  1.033  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,033. 

No.  333 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  334 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, J^-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  335 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.718  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $859. 

No.  336 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1.038  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $519. 

No.  337 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.438  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $219. 

No.  338 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.562  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $281. 

No.  339 — Otisco  township,  Ionia  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $530. 

No.  340 — Wayne  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  341 — Bay  county,  .798  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $798. 

No.  342 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $250. 

No.  343 — Bay  county,  j4-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  344 — Bay  county,  .804  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $704. 

No.  346.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,    1.744    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $872. 
No.  347.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,     1.52    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $760. 
No.  348.     Kent  Co.,  Paris  T.p.,  1.594  mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $797. 
No.  349.     Tuscola  Co.,  Indianfields  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  350.     Huron   Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,   1.008  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,008. 
No.  351.     Huron   Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road,  reward  $1,000. 
No.  352.     Delta  Co.,  Escanaba  Tp.,  1.152  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,152. 
No.  353.     Calhoun    Co.,    Newton    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  354.     Manistee    Co.,    Marilla    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  355.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .955 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $716. 
No.  356.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .208 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $156. 
No.  357.     Clare   Co.,  Grant  Tp.,   1  mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $500. 
No.  358.     Huron     Co.,     Sebewaing    Tp.,     1.045 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,045. 
No.  359.     Lapeer    Co.,   Almont    Tp.,   .624   mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $312. 
No.  360.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont   Tp.,   .890    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $445. 

Xo.  361.  Lapeer  Co.,  Almont  Tp..  .486  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $243. 

No.  362.  Gratiot  Co..  Sumner  Tp.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


No.  363. 
No.  364. 
No.  365. 
No.  366. 
No.  367. 
No.  368. 
No.  3G9. 
No.  370. 
No.  371. 
No.  372. 
No.  373. 
No.  374. 
No.  375. 
No.  376. 
No.  377. 
No.  378. 
No.  379. 
No.  380. 


Huron    Co.,   Sebewaing  Tp.,   %   mile 

macadam  road,  reward  $500. 
Osceola   Co.,   Marion  Tp.,  1.47  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $735. 
Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  2.466  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,233. 
Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  3.76  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,880. 
Osceola    Co.,    Marion    Tp.,   .426  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $213. 

Muskegon    Co.,    .644    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $644. 
Muskegon    Co.,    .748    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $748. 
Wexford     Co.,     South     Branch     Tp., 

1.004  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $702. 
Dickinson    Co.,   2.54   miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,540. 
Wayne  Co.,  1%  miles  macadam  road, 

reward   $1,500. 
Montcalm     Co.,     Reynolds     Tp.,     1.8 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $900. 
Gratiot    Co..    Emerson    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Gratiot  Co.,  Emerson  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Ingham  Co.,  Meridian  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp. 
gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp. 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
Ingham  Co.,  Lansin^  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Oceana  Co.,  Shelby  Tp.,  2.719  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $2,719. 


mile 


mile 


ROAD  TAX  ILLEGALLY  ASSESSED. 

The  suit  brought  hi  the  Jackson  circuit 
court  some  months  ago  by  William  P.  Far- 
rand  against  the  Township  of  Henrietta  to 
recover  tax  which  he  had  paid  under  protest 
was  settled  by  stipulation,  Mr.  Farrand  win- 
ning out.  By  the  terms  of  the  settlement  the 
township  returns  to  him  the  amount  of  illegal 
tax  levied  on  his  property  to  apply  in  defray- 
ing expense  of  constructing  "good  roads." 

The  supervisors  of  the  township  attempted 
to  levy  a  highway  tax  upon  Farrand's  real  es- 
tate and  personal  property  for  the  year  1907 
to  the  amount  of  $195.75  for  road  tax  alone. 
The  other  property  owners  in  the  township 
were  taxed  in  the  same  proportion,  but  Mr. 
Farrand  was  the  only  one  who  kicked  on  it  to 
the  extent  of  employing  a  lawyer  for  advice 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  pay  it.  Under 
advice  of  Attorney  Kline  of  Jackson  he  paid 
it  under  protest  and  then  brought  suit  against 
the  township  to  recover  the  amount  illegally 
assessed  to  him.  So  the  township  now  has 
to  pay  back  to  Mr.  Farrand  the  sum  of  $135.95. 

It  develops  that  every  taxpayer  in  that 
township  paid  more  taxes  than  they  were  le- 
gally bound  to  pay  ,but  there  seems  no  chance 
of  recovering  now,  for  they  didn't  pay  under 
protest.  Had  they  all  done  so  it  is  likely  the 
township  board  would  have  been  held  liable 
for  the  expense  of  conducting  the  road  over 
and  above  the  tax  that  was  legally  levied. 

NEW  ROAD   IS  NEEDED. 

There  will  be  a  general  hope  here  that  the 
county  road  commission  will  include  in  its 
plans  for  next  year  work  on.  the  highway 
through  the  farming  district  between  Chocolay 
location  and  Green  Garden.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  county  where  road  improvement  would 
directly  serve  more  people,  or  benefit  to  a 
greater  extent  those  most  interested  in  good 
roads — the  farmers.  The  present  highway  is 
one  that  permits  the  large  number  of  farmers 
who  use  it  to  haul  but  small  loads  with  greater 
difficulty  than  much  larger  loads  could  be 
hauled  if  it  was  in  good  condition.  Thus  the 
farmers  have,  year  after  year,  been  paying  a 
heavy  toll  for  the  bad  road,  and  it  has  also  j 
been  an  aggravation  to  the  townspeople  who 


have  had  to  use  it.  If  new  roads  are  to  be 
built  on  the  principle  that  they  should  be  put 
in  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  them, 
the  highway  being  discussed  should  be  given 
a  prominent  place  on  the  county  commission's 
program,  and  should  receive  attention  next 
season. — Marquette  Mining  Journal. 

HILLSDALE    ROADS    THE    WORST. 

If  Hillsdale  County  roads  needed  any  other 
endorsement  for  the  lack  of  goodness  it  is 
found  in  the  story  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  running 
race  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  In  com- 
menting on  the  run  the  Chicago  papers  say 
the  most  arduous  running  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hillsdale. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  roads  are  not  put  in 
a  high  grade  of  efficiency.  This  could  be  done 
if  the  townships  would  take  advantage  of  the 
new  road  law.  It  could  not  all  be  done  at 
once,  but  a  good  start  could  be  made,  and 
continuous,  persistent  and  intelligent  effort 
would  soon  make  our  roads  the  finest  in  the 
state. — Hillsdale  Standard. 


FINE  STRETCH   OF  ROAD. 

Person  &  Hoose,  the  contractors,  have  fin- 
ished work  on  the  Twin  Falls  section  of  the 
Dickinson  Couifty  road  system.  The  highway 
is  aobut  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  is 
built  of  stone.  I't  is  one  of  the  host  stretches 
of  road  in  the  state.  Fred  F.  Rodgers,  deputy 
state  highway  commissioner,  has  inspected  the 
road,  which  will  receive  the  customary  state 
bonus  of  $1,000  per  mile,  or  a  total  of  $2.500. 

GOOD    ROADS   FOR   LENAWEE. 

"Good  roads  must  be  built  in  Lena  wee 
County!"  This  is  the  watchword  of  the  board 
of  control  of  the  Adrian  Industrial  Associa- 
tion. Secretary  Palmer  has  been  instructed 
to  begin  a  strip  of  good  road,  made  of  gravel 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  highway  com- 
missioner, out  on  South  Main  street,  begin- 
ning at  the  four  corners  of  Madison.  This  is 
one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  roadbed  anywhere 
in  Lenawee  County,  the  whole  being  nothing 
but  sand. 

The  original  plan  of  the  association  had 
been  to  begin  all  the  roads  at  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  Adrdian,  but  the  improve- 
ment designated  would  be  a  greater  benefit  to 
Lenawee  County  farmers  than  anywhere  else. 
This  strip  of  road  is  over  three  miles  from 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 

Another  road  was  also  ordered  built  begin- 
ning at  the  corporate  limits  and  extending  out 
the  Treat  road,  this  also  to  be  made  of  gravel, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  state  highway 
commissioner.  The  association  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  way  in  which  it  has  taken 
this  matter  up,  which  will  be  one  of  the  great- 
est of  benefits  to  Adrian. 


TUSCOLA  WILL  FALL  IN   LINE. 

F.  N  .Rice,  of  Millington,  who  is  securing 
signatures  to  petitions  for  the  adoption  of 
the  county  road  system  in  every  township  and 
village  in  Tuscola  County,  is  meeting  with 
gratifying  success.  He  was  in  Caro  recently 
with  the  required  numbcn  of  names  from  all 
but  two  or  three  townships,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  many  of  the  signers  leaves  no  doubt 
that  all  will  join  in  petitioning  the  board  of 
supervisors  at  the  session  in  January,  1909,  to 
submit  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at 
the  election  next  April. 

Peninsula  township.  Grand  Traverse  county, 
is  making  a  record  this  year  in  the  matter  of 
highway  improvements.  All  told,  $2,800  is  be- 
ing spent  in  putting  the  wagon  roads  in  better 
condition.  The  money  in  the  repair  fund  is 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  township 
highway  commissioner.  Dan  H.  McMullen. 
Practically  the  entire  sum  will  be  used  in 
patching  up  bad  places  on  the  cross  roads  and 
at  other  points  where  repairs  are  needed.  This 
money  will  be  scattered  over  the  entire  town- 
ship. The  other  township  commissioners  are 
John  Holmes  and  J.  Carroll. 


MICHIGAN   ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

BUILDING  FOR  FUTURE 


Kchvard  X.  Hines,  a  member  of  the  Wayne 
County  Road  Commission,  was  one  of  the 
.-P^akers  at  the  National  Convict  Labor  Good 
Roads  Association  held  at  Grand  Rapids  in 
July.  Mr.  Hines  discussed  the  "County  Road 
System  in  Wayne." 

A  constant  struggle,  a  ceaseless  battle  to 
bring  success  from  inhospitable  surroundings, 
is  the  price  of  all  great  achievements,  and  I 
consider  it  a  great  achievement  to  give  any 
community  a  decent  system  in  improving  and 
caring  for  their  public  roads.  The  county 
n>ad  law  and  the  good  roads  agitation  in  Mich- 
igan had  its  inception  in  Wayne  county,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1900  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  county  road  system  was  submitted 
to  the  people  of  \Vayne  county  and  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  39,971  to  7,188,  every  precinct 
in  Detroit  and  every  township  in  the  county 
Inn  four  giving  the  proposition  a  handsome 
majority. 

After  describing  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  getting  the  comiuision  into  working  order, 
because  of  legal  technicalities,  Mr.  Hines  de- 
scribed the  work  undertaken  for  this  year, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  $70,000.  The  roads 
being  improved  are  Grand  River  avenue,  Mich- 
igan avenue.  Gratiot  avenue,  Fort  street,  Mt. 
Klliott  avenue.  River  road.  Jefferson  avenue 
and  Mack  avenue.  In  all  cases  except  Michi- 
gan avenue,  which  is  being  paver  with  brick, 
the  roads  being  built  are  of  a  tar  macadam 
construction.  The  board  has  formulated  an 
outline  of  policy  to  cover  a  period  of  years, 
and  this  policy,  if  steadily  pursued,  will  result 
in  permanent  and  dustless  roads.  All  bridges 
to  be  constructed  will  be  either  steel  or  rein- 
forced concrete;  all  culverts  will  be  concrete, 
a  uniform  width  of  !.">  to  16  feet,  with  4-fo6t 
shoulders  on  each  side,  has  been  adopted  as  a 
standard,  and  provision  made  for  eventually 
planting  trees  by  the  roadside  at  uniform  dis- 
tances, which  will  act  as  a  protection  to  our 
roads  in  addition  to  beautifying  and  giving 
them  a  continuous  avenue  effect.  The  dust 
nuisance  will  be  entirely  overcome  by  the  tar 
veneer,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  durability  of 
the  work,  and  section  men  will  travel  the  road 
daily,  cleaning  out  ditches  and  culverts,  re- 
pairing small  holes  that  may  develop,  and  we 
hope  to  have  a  model  system  in  Wayne 
County. 

Mr.  Hines  gave  a  section  of  the  specifica- 
tions used  relating  to  the  stone  and  the  tar 
veneer.  Both  are  a  little  different  in  some  re- 
S>ects  to  the  usual  specification,  and  in  these 
differences  the  commission  thinks  it  has  made 
a  decided  improvement. 

MACADAM.   FIRST   COURSE.— 

After  the  road  has  been  graded  and  rolled, 
a  layer  of  crushed  stone  shall  be  spread  on 
the  prepared  bed  to  such  uniform  thickness 
as  to  comprise  six  inches  of  loose  stone,  and 
when  compacted  by  thorough  rolling  shall  be 
not  less  than  4l/2  inches  thick. 

Stone  for  this  course  shall  be  of  a  suitable 
grade  of  crushed  limestone,  and  shall  consist 
only  of  that  part  of  the  crusher  product  pass- 
ing over  the  one-inch  section  and  through  the 
three-inch  section  of  the  crusher  screen.  This 
stone  shall  be  placed  on  the  road  uniformly 
mixed,  no  patches  of  alternately  large  and 
small  stone  being  allowed.  The  contractor 
shall  employ  such  methods  ot  spreading  as 
will  produce  these  results. 

Wooden  blocks,  or  forms,  the  thickness  of 
the  layer,  or  such  other  appliances  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  engineer,  shall  be  used  at  a 
distance  of  not  greater  than  12  feet  apart  to 
insure  the  required  depth  of  the  course. 

The  road  metal  shall  be  rolled  a  sufficient 
iHHnber  of  times  with  a  ten-ton  roller  to  thor- 
oughly compact  it.  No  soft  or  disintegrated 


stone  will  be  allowed  or  used.  All  stone  shall 
be  weighed.  If  shipped  in  cars  the  shipping 
weights  will  be  accepted.  If  local  stone,  or 
not  shipped  by  rail,  the  contractor  will  fur- 
nish the  scales,  and  the  board  will  furnish  a 
sworn  weigher,  who  will  be  appointed  and 
compensated  by  them. 

BINDER  FOR  FIRST  COURSE.— 

This  shall  consist  of  limestone  screenings 
ranging  in  size  from  J/jj  inch  to  24  inch,  which 
shall  be  uniformly  spread  on  the  layer  of 
crushed  stone  }4  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  rolled.  The  amount  of 
screenings  used  shall  be  somewhat  less  than 
enough  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  coarser  stones. 
.Water  may  be  applied  in  advance  of  the  roller, 
after  the  binder  is  added,  if  ordered  by  the  of- 
ficer in  charge,  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly 
on  clay  subgrades. 

The  rolling  must  be  continued  until  the 
binder  is  worked  intojhe_crevices  of  the  larger 
stones,  and  the  stone  cease  to  sink  or  creep 
beneath  the  roller.  If  any  depressions  are 
formed  when  rolling,  they  shall  be  filled  with 
the  smaller  stones  of  suitable  grade,  and  not 
with  screenings. 

MACADAM,   SECOND    COURSE. 

After  the  ficst  course  of  macadam  has  been 
finished,  the  second  layer,  consisting  of  loose 
stone  (crushed  granite,  field  cobbles  or  trap 
rock)  of  such  uniform  thickness  as  to  be  not 
less  than  4  inches  deep,  shall  be  added;  same 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  properly  meas- 
ured by  using  blocks  or  forms  to  measure  the 
exact  depth,  and  when  rolled  thoroughly  it 
shall  be  not  less  than  3  inches  thick,  and  shall 
be  only  of  the  crusher  product  passing  over 
the  54-'nch  and  through  the  2-inch  section  of 
the  crusher  screen. 

The  stone  shall  be  placed  upon  the  road  .inc.! 
spread  and  rolled  in  exactly  the  samo  manner 
as  prescribed  for  the  first  course. 

BINDER  FOR  SECOND  COURSE.— 

This  shall  consist  of  equal  parts  of  lime- 
stone screenings,  as  specifie'd  for  first  course, 
and  cobblestone  screenings  that  pass  through 
a  54-inch  hole,  with  the  dust  left  in;  the  two 
parts  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  spread  to  a 
depth  of  54  °f  an  inch  over  the  second  course. 
It  shall  be  sprinkled  and  rolled  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  thoroughly  compact  it. 
The  road  shall  be  kept  closed  so  as  to  be  free 
from  dirt  and  foreign  matter,  and  no  travel 
allowed  on  it  until  after  the  third  course  is 
completed. 

MACADAM.  THIRD   COURSE.— 

After  the  binder  applied  to  the  second  course 
has  been  thoroughly  sprinkled  and  rolled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  and  had  time 
to  completely  dry,  as  hereinafter  specified,  the 
tat  top  will  be  applied.  The  material  with 
which  this  application  is  to  be  made  shall  be 
pure  coal  tar  which  has  been  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  225  deg.  F.  When  the  required 
temperature  is  obtained  the  coal  tar  shall  be 
flooded  on  the  road  and  broomed  in  with  split 
rattan  brooms.  After  this  first  coat  of  tar  has 
become  absorbed  into  the  road,  a  second  ap- 
plication of  coal  tar,  heated  to  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  first  coat,  shall  be  made  in  the 
same  way,  and  broomed  in  so  that  all  inter- 
stices and  voids  will  be  completely  filled. 

Following  closely  on  this  second  application 
of  coal  tar,  the  contractor  shall  furnish  and 
supply  a  treatment  of  chips  or  splinters  of 
I  cobble  or  granite  stone.  These  chips  or  splin- 
ters shall  range  in  dimensions  from  }4  to  54 
inch  longest  diameter.  The  covering  or  wear- 
ing surface  shall  be  applied  while  the  second 
coat  of  tar  is  hot,  and  shall  be  of  a  uniform 
depth  of  not  less  than  one  inch.  Immediately 
after  this  course  has  been  applied  uniformly 
over  the  entire  travel  path,  and  on  top  of  the 
second  coat  of  coal  tar,  the  roller  shall  be 
run  over  this  course  of  stone  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  times  to  thoroughly  imbed  this  stone 
in  the  last  coat  of  coal  tar,  and  the  rolling 
shall  be  continued  until  the  inspector  in  charge 


of  the  work  is  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of   rolling  has   been   done. 

SPECIAL   REQUIREMENTS.— 

No  water  gas  tar  will  be  allowed  to  be  used. 
Nothing  but  pure  coal  gas  tar  shall  be  used 
in  the  work. 

No  application  of  tar  will  be  allowed  on  the 
road  except  when  the  road  is  perfectly  dry. 

No  application  of  coal  tar  will  be  allowed 
except  on  a  dry,  hot  day,  so  that  the  road  will 
be  in  a  receptive  condition  to  receive  the  tar. 

No  application  of  coal  tar  will  be  allowed  • 
to  be  placed  on  the  road  until  at  least  .24 
hours  after  any  storm.  Nor  will  any  coal  tar 
be  allowed  to  be  applied  on  the  road  until 
the  dew  has  thoroughly  evaporated  from  the 
road. 

In  other  words,  the  road  must  be  thorough- 
ly dry  and  free  from  moisture,  and  the  day 
must  be  hot,  so  that  the  road  will  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun.  The  road  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  so  as  to  be  free  from  all 
loose  material.  The  contractor,  after  the 
stone  and  coat  of  tar  have  been  applied,  and 
the  road  has  been  rolled,  shall  keep  the  road 
closed  for  24  hours  before  allowing  travel 
thereon. 

All  work  shall  be  done  in  a  thoroughly 
workmanlike  manner,  and  all  material  shall 
be  first-class,  and,  as  specified,  all  tools  and 
appliances  shall  be  thoroughly  up  to  date,  so 
as  to  insure  first-class  work. 

This  tar  veneer  course  is  no  experiment, 
and  wherever  used  has  been  found  to  be  a 
first-class  dust  layer,  in  addition  to  making  a 
road  absolutely  waterproof  and  preventing 
raveling  by  automobile  traffic. 

TAR   ADOPTED   AT    MENOMINEE. 

The  beginning  of  a  street  improvement 
campaign  of  no  little  importance  was  started 
on  south  State  street  in  Menominee  when  a 
crew  of  city  workmen  began  coating  the  pave- 
ment surface  with  tar.  The  roadway  was 
cleared  of  dust,  after  which  the  tar  was  poured 
over  it  to  a  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  street  was  closed  to  traffic  until  the  tar 
had  penetrated  the  pavement.  The  system  is 
the  same  as  was  tried  on  north  .  State  street 
last  year  with  great  success.  This  thorough- 
fare is  now  as  smooth  as  asphalt,  will  not  re- 
tain water  and  is  free  from  dust.  The  test  is 
regarded  as  having  been  highly  successful, 
and  the  officials  will  follow  up  the  work  on 
south  State  street  with  a  similar  treatment  to 
every  macadam  thoroughfare  in  the  city  as 
well  as  to  every  new  street  constructed. 

SETS  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

Waterford  and  Pontiac  Townships,  Oakland 
County,  are  planning  to  improve  the  piece  of 
highway  known  as  the  "Terry  Crossway," 
two  miles  north  of  Pontiac  on  the  turnpike. 
While  this  piece  of  highway  to  be  graded  lies 
in  Pontiac  Township,  the  township  board  of 
Waterford  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  work  under  way  and  has  agreed  to  go  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  township  to  aid  in  im- 
proving this  main  road  into  Pontiac. 

GOOD  ROADS  FOR  CALHOUN. 

An  organization  of  Calhoun  county,  under 
the  direction  of  Secretary  Gibson,  of  the 
Rattle  Creek  Industrial  Association,  will  be 
formed  to  secure  state  aid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  good  roads  on  all  the  leading  high- 
ways of  Calhoun  county.  Eight  townships  of 
the  county  have  sent  in  petitions,  signed  by 
10  freeholders  of  each  township,  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, asking  that  the  "county  good  roads" 
question  be  put  to  a  vote  in  Calhoun  county. 
That  this  system  of  improving  the  public  high- 
ways is  becoming  popular  throughout  the 
state  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
adopted  in  26  counties  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Cheboygan  County  road  commissioners 
have  let  the  contract  to  Bert  Jewett  to  build 
a  gravel  road  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Indian 
Trail"  from  George  Wheelock's  farm  to  Scott's 
corners,  one  mile  and  a  half. 
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CONVICT  LABOR  IN  ILLINOIS. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson,  State  Engineer. 
The  employment  of  convict  labor  in  prepar- 
ing crushed  stone  at  the  penitentiaries  in  Illi- 
nois has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
work  of  the  Illinois  Highway  Commission.  The 
problem  of  the  employment  of  convicts  is  one 
that  has  received  much  attention  and  one  that 
seems  difficult  of  satisfactory  solution.  This 
.  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  conditions  that 
are  imposed  are  somewhat  conflicting.  For 
example,  it  is  necessary  that  the  employment 
be  humane,  that  discipline  tre  maintained  with- 
out undue  expense  and  that  the  product  of  con- 
vict labor  shall  not  interfere  with  existing  in- 
dustries or  with  free  labor.  Convicts  have 
been  worked  successfully  in  many  states,  and 
are  today,  in  the  manufacture  of  various  arti- 
cles, but  'this  employment  of  the  convicts  has 
met  objections  from  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing a  similar  article,  and  also  from  free 
labor;  these  objections  have  been  particularly 
strong  in  Illinois. 

As  illustrating  a  possible  solution,  at  least 
in  part,  of  this  problem,  an  account  of  the  use 
of  the  prisoners  for  making  crushed  stone  as 
carried  on  at  the  two  state  prisons  in  Illinois 
will  be  instructive.  Many  inquiries  have  been 
received  from  other  states  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  this  plan,  which  it  is  believed  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  ways  of  employing  con- 
vict labor  and  at  the  same  time  is  an  aid  to 
road  construction.  In  a  number  of  states, 
more  particularly  in  some  southern  states,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  work  the  convicts  on 
the  road  itself  and  especially  in  Xorth  Carolina 
and  Georgia  a  number  of  miles  of  road  have 
been  built  successfully  in  this  way. 

There  is,  however,  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  a  natural  prejudice  against  exposing 
convicts  on  the  public  roads.  It  does  not  seem 
justifiable  to  place  the  opportunity  for  escape 
so  alluringly  before  the  prisoner  and  to  im- 
pose as  a  penalty  on  his  very  natural  desire 
to  seize  this  opportunity  the  risk  of  being  shot 
by  armed  guards.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
guards  were  provided  to  render  the  use  of 
rifles  unnecessary  the  work  would  cost  more 
than  if  performed  with  free  labor. 

But  the  employment  of  the  convicts  inside 
the  penitentiaries  or  within  stockades,  where 
they  are  not  exposed  to  public  view,  seems 
both  humane  and  practical.  Under  these  con- 
ditions there  is  no  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers at  large  for  the  product  of  the  prison- 
ers' labor,  so  that  whatever  is  produced  by 
their  industry  is  so  much  gained  by  the  com- 
munity. Moreover,  preparing  the  crushed 
stone  interferes,  in  Illinois,  with  no  existing 
industry  as  the  crushed  stone  is,  in  almost 
every  instance,  used  in  places  where  it  would 
not  be  tried  unless  it  could  be  secured  at  the 
specially  low  rates  that  this  method  of  produc- 
tion secures.  In  fact,  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
the  state,  rather  than  interfering  with  an  exist- 
ing industry,  is  in  reality  creating  an  industry, 
for  the  total  amount  of  crushed  stone,  even  if 
all  the  convicts  were  employed,  would  at  the 
most  be  very  small  when  compared  to  that 
which  would  be  necessary  should  any  general 
scheme  of  road  improvement  be  undertaken 
even  in  few  localities.  Neither  is  free  labor  in 
any  wise  brought  into  unfair  competition;  on 
the  contrary,  work  for  free  labor  is  created  in 
constructing  the  roads  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, would  not  otherwise  be  undertaken. 

There  is  also  another  point  of  view  which 
recommends  this  method  of  co-operation  from 
the  fact  that  no  locality  is  at  any  increased 
expense  for  the  benefits  that  certain  communi- 
ties, which  secured  the  crushed  stone  prepared 
in  this  way,  may  derive:  nor  would  the  ex- 
pense to  any  community  be  less  if  no  one  re- 
ceived the  crushed  rock,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  more  equitable  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion could  be  devised. 

Replies  to  inquiries  made  of  the  prison  offi- 
cials regarding  the  success  of  this  plan  from 
the  standpoint  of  prison  management,  report 
the  plan  to  be  successful.  Warden  Smith,  of 
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tin-  southern  Illinois  penitentiary,  states  that 
the  quarry  work  being  all  outdoor  work  is  the 
most  healthful  of  all  the  work  at  the  prison 
except  the  farm  work;  as  a  result  the  prison- 
ers are  maintained  in  good  health,  which  keeps 
them  in  a  more  cheerful  and  brighter  frame  of 
mind,  which  has — the  warden  says — a  marked 
effect  upon  the  discipline,  and  he  has  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  no  better  employment  can 
be  had  in  our  prison  than  the  work  in  the 
stone  quarry  department. 

Warden  Murphy,  of  the  Joliet  penitentiary, 
states  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  quarry 
is  upon  the  prison  grounds  as  good  control. of 
the  prisoners  is  secured  as  though  they  were 
confined  within  the  prison  inclosure.  He  re- 
marks, however,  that  he  does  not  think  the 
work  would  be  practicable  if  it  were  necessary 
t<>  \\-ork  the  convicts  on  the  public  road.  He 
concludes  by  saying  that,  as  conducted,  the 
work  has  proven  to  be  a  very  good  way  of 
employing  the  inmates  of  the  prison. 

This  plan  is  perhaps  peculiarly  adapted  to 
Illinois,  owing  to  the  distributing  of  road  mak- 
ing material  in  the  state,  as  there  are  large 
areas  in  which  there  is  practically  no  rock  and 
little  or  no  gravel  sutiable  for  road-  making 
purposes.  Therefore,  if  these  materials  are  to 
lie  used  they  must  be  shipped  in  or  supplied 
from  some  central  plant.  In  areas  with  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  the  material,  the  practical 
radium  to  which  stone  could  be  shipped  would 
necessarily  be  more  limited. 

In  order  to  make  a  complete  success  of  this 
plan  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  crushed  stone.  This  was  done 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads,  who 
made  special  freight  rates,  some  of  the  roads 
making  slightly  better  concessions  than  others; 
the  general  rate,  however,  being  Y2  cent  a  ton 
a  mile,  thus  making  it  oossible  to  ship  1(10 
miles  for  50  cents  a  ton.  The  Illinois  Highway 
Commission  was  enabled  to  affect  this  arrange- 
ment partly  through  the  law  which  gave  the 
commission  authority  to  arrange  for  such  rates 
with  the  railroads,  who  were  assured  by  the 
attorney  general  of  Illinois  that  such  rates 
could  not  be  considered  as  discriminating 
against  other  shippers  to  whom  they  would 
not  be  liable  necessarily  to  name  similar  rates. 
In  the  two  years  in  which  this  work  has 
been  going  on  some  difficulties  have  been  en- 
countered. The  chief  of  these  was  inability 


during  the  excessive  freight  movement  of  the 
past  year  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  cars 
from  the  railroads,  which  materially  reduced 
the  amount  that  could  have  been  shipped.  It 
was  also  found  that  large  storage  facilities  are 
of  convenience  and  practically  double  the  capa- 
city of  the  plants.  This  is  for  the  reason  that 
during  many  times  of  the  year  when  the  men 
can  work  in  the  quarries  and  stone  can  be 
crushed,  the  roads  are  not  in  condition  to 
have  the  material  used,  but  if  the  crusher  can 
be  kept  running  and  a  large  amount  supplied 
ahead,  it  will  then  be  available  when  the  roads 
are  in  condition  for  it;  also  in  case  the  ears 
arc  not  placed  on  a  particular  day,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stop  the  crusher  for  lack  of 
storage  room. 

The  crushing  plants  now  in  operation  at 
the  state  prisons  have  a  combined  capacity  of 
1.500  to  1,800  cubic  yards  per  day  of  eight 
hours.  The  Joliet  plant  consists  of  a  No.  T'J 
gyratory  crusher  with  a  Xo.  4  crusher  as  an 
auxiliary.  Storage  is  provided  by  storage  piles 
which  are  filled  by  means  of  a  cable  way  on 
which  is  operated  a  large  scoop  which  serves 
to  convey  the  stone  to  the  storage  pile  and 
also  to  take  it  thence  to  the  cars  as  may  be 
required,  The  cars  may  also  be  loaded  direct 
from  the  crusher  bins,  which  have  a  capacity 
of  :»)()  cubic  yards.  All  of  the  machinery  is 
electrically  driven  from  the  prison  power 
plant. 

At  the  southern  Illinois  penitentiary  at 
Menard  two  separate  quarries  have  been 
opened.  At  one  a  No.  0  gyratory  crusher  is 
operated:  at  the  newer  plant  a  No.  7^  gyra- 
tory crusher  has  been  installed.'  Storage  facil- 
ities are  provided  at  the  older  quarry  by  a  pile 
of  stone  which  is  conveyed  from  the  crusher 
bv  hand  cars  run  out  on  a  trestle.  At  the  new 
plant,  which  is  on  a  hillside,  a  large  reinforced 
concrete  storage  bin  was  built  so  that  one  side 
tile  hll  serves  to  cofine  the  stone  which 
is  carried  to  the  storage  pile  in  hand  cars 
unshod  out  on  a  trestle.  Railroad  cars  are  run 
below  the  bin  and  are  filled  from  gates  in  the 
floor  of  the  bin;  this  bin  has  a  capacity  of  4.000 
cubic  yards  and  can  be  readily  increased  to 
any  desired  amount  by  extending  the  concrete 
construction  along  the  hillside.  The  power  for 
both  of  the  plants  at  the  south  penitentiary 
s  furnished  from  independent  steam  engines. 

During    1000,    the    first    year    of    operation. 
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there  was  shipped  out  47,673  cubic  yards;  in 
1907,  97,746  cubic  yards.  As  the  quarries  be- 
come opened  doubtless  this  output  will  be 
greatly  increased.  The  crushed  stone  thus 
prepared  is,  by  law,  furnished  free  to  the  town- 
ship highway  commissioners. 

The  law  provides  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  other  articles  than  crushed  stone. 
Nothing,  however,  beyond  making  crushed 
stone  has  been  attempted  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  found  practicable  to  do  anything 
else.  The  question  of  furnishing  tile  drain 
was  investigated  to  some  extent  but  found 
to  be  impracticable. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said,  that  after  a 
practical  trial  of  over  two  years  of  this  plan, 
it  has  worked  successfully  from  every  stand- 
point and  there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  for 
opening  additional  quarries  in  other  parts  of 
the  state  .thus  increasing  the  areas  of  prac- 
tical distribution. 


ROAD  NOTES. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Muskegon 
has  appointed  a  committee  on  good  roads.  The 
committee  will  co-operate  with  the  farmers  and 
the  county  road  commissioners  and  it  is  hoped 
to  better  the  conditions  of  the  rural  thorough- 
fares. 


Livingston  township  is  the  first  township 
to  take  the  step  in  the  direction  ot  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  roads  in  Otsego  county 
and  thereby  making  a  move  to  attract  the 
trade  to  Gaylord  and  enhance  the  value  of  that 
place  as  a  market  and  shipping  point.  The 
township  has  purchased  a  stone  crusher  which 
will  be  put  into  operation  this  fall. 

Work  has  been  done  on  the  short  hill  be- 
tween the  city  of  Hillsdale  and  Ash-tee-Wette 
beach  which  has  been  in  poor  condition.  The 
cut  has  been  widened,  gutters  for  drainage  have 
been  excavated,  and  a  quantity  of  road  ma- 
terial placed  on  the  hill.  Work  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  Bacon  street  road  leading  east  of 
Hillsdale,  in  Adams  township  has  also  started. 
This  latter  work  is  being  done  under  the 
surveys  and  regulations  of  the  new  state  road 
law. 


T.  A.  Farrand,  who  was  appointed  by  Hora- 
tio S.  Earle  to  secure  names  to  the  "good 
roads"  petition  in  Eaton  and  two  other  coun- 
ties, states  that  he  does  not  believe  the  prop- 
osition will  carry  in  Eaton  county.  It  is  easy, 
he  says,  to  secure  signatures  to  the  petition 
in  the  cities  and  larger  villages  in  the  county, 
but  the  rural  districts  are  turning  it  down  to 
the  extent  that  the  idea  will  probably  be  de- 
feated so  far  as  Eaton  County  is  concerned. 
In  the  several  townships  where  they  -have  a 
few  miles  of  the  "state  reward  road"  it  is  easy 
to  get  signatures  and  the  farmers  are  in  favor 
of  it,  but  in  other  localities  it  is  a  hard  prop- 
osition to  get  them  interested  enough  to  put 
their  names  on  the  petition. 


The  proposition  to  bond  Higgins  Township. 
Roscommon  County,  fur  the  sum  of  $9,500  to 
be  used  in  constructing  gravel  roads  was  al- 
most unanimously  adopted  at  the  special  elec- 
tion for  that  purpose,  there  being  only  four 
dissenting  votes  out  of  the  98  that  were  cast. 


Charles  E.  Haynes,  of  Cadillac,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Wexford  County  road 
commissioners.  T.  E.  Stanclift,  of  Boon 
Township,  and  Fred  Usewick,  of  Antioch 
Township,  are  the  other  members  of  the 
board.  Much  business  of  importance  was 
transacted.  The  board  has  made  a  trip 
through  Cedar  Creek.  Clam  Lake  and  Haring 
Townships  to  decide  as  to  the  roads  in  these 
townships  that  should  be  rebuilt,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  commissioners  will  ask  the  super- 
visors to  provide  by  a  special  tax  to  be  levied 
this  fall. 

On  Clyde  avenue,  out  of  Grand  Rapids, 
there  is  a  piece  of  road  improvement  work 


being  done  that  presents  a  very  peculiar  sit- 
uation. The  state  good  roads  employes  are 
doing  the  work,  while  the  city  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids is  also  seeing  to  a  portion  of  it. 

It  appears  that  the  township  line  runs  down 
the  center  of  the  street.  The  good  roads  peo- 
ple decided  that  the  street  should  be  improved 
and  accepted  the  west  half  of  the  thorough- 
fare as  their  task.  The  city  couldn't  allow 
the  other  half  to  remain  unchanged.  So  the 
city's  and  the  commission's  employes  may  be 
seen  working  side  by  side.  The  street  will 
also  be  improved  several  blocks  south  from 
Hoagland  avenue. 


J.  Frank  Cook,  county  road  commissioner 
of  Livingston  County,  has  been  deposed  by 
State  Highway  Commissioner  Horatio  S. 
Earle  for  alleged  drunkenness.  Cook,  whose 
home  is  in  Fowlerville,  was  once  before 
dropped  by  the  good  roads  department,  but 
through  the  importunities  of  his  friends  was 
reinstated.  It  is  allegecl  that  while  Cook  was 
sunoosed  to  be  working  for  the  state  he  was 
in  jail  in  Howell,  having  been  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  drunkenness,  but  was  released  later 
after  paying  a  fine. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Monroe  has 
taken  up  the  subject  of  good  roads  for  that 
county  and  will  push  the  question  from  now 
on.  The  result,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the  build- 
ing of  fine  highways  in  all  sections  of  the 
county. 


The  Rice  Lake  road  from  Lake  Linden  to 
Rice  Lake  will  not  be  built  this  year  as  an- 
nounced. A  year  ago  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$600  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  building 
this  road  and  it  was  thought  that  more  could 
be  raised  this  summer,  and  perhaps  get  the 
townships  to  do  something  toward  the  work. 
The  townships  would  not  assist  and  the  peo- 
ple will  not  subscribe  any  more  money. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the 
new  road.  Sportsmen  claimed  that  if  the  road 
was  put  in  good  condition  there  would  be  so 
many  go  to  the  lake  that  the  hunting  and  fish- 
ing would  be  destroyed,  while  if  it  was  left  as 
it  is,  a  hard  road  to  travel,  very  few  would 
undertake  the  trip.  There  is  talk  now  of  see- 
ing what  can  be  done  toward  putting  the  Gay 
road  in  good  condition. 

WILL  EFFECT  BIG  SAVING. 
The  General  Machinery  Company,  of  Bay  City, 
has  had  its  plant  steadily  in  operation  all  season. 
The  company  is  now  manufacturing  a  tree  and 
log  saw,  which  promises  to  fill  a  long-felt  want 
of  lumbermen,  as  well  as  others  in  a  wooded 
country,  for  a  method  of  cutting  down  trees  and 
also  sawing  trees  into  logs  less  tiresome  and 
slow  than  the  ax  and  crosscut  saw  by  hand.  The 
"tree  and  log  saw"  is  operated  by  a  small  gaso- 
line motor.  In  a  demonstration  a  pine  log  twenty- 
one  inches  in  diameter  was  sawed  through  by  a 
saw  propelled  by  the  motor  in  two  minutes  and 
forty  seconds.  The  entire  outfit  weighs  only  a 
little  over  300  pounds  and  can  be  easily  handled. 
It  will  effect  a  vast  saving,  not  only  in  time, 
but  in  economy,  as  well  as  in  stumpage,  as  it 
will  cut  down  trees  closer  to  the  ground  than 
is  done  under  existing  methods.  It  is  calculated 
that  this  saw  outfit  will  accomplish  as  much  in 
a  day  in  sawing  down  trees  and  converting  them 
into  logs  as  twelve  to  fifteen  men  by  the  ordinary 
methods. 


W.  E.  Wooding,  lumberman  with  offices  at 
the  Soo,  is  optimistic  regarding  the  outlook  for 
the  trade.  He  states  that  business  is  getting 
steadier  and  it  is  his  belief  it  will  continue  so. 
With  the  elections  going  right,  as  he  believes 
they  doubtless  will,  Mr.  Wooding  expects  to  see 
business  go  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  He 
has  returned  from  Little  Current,  Blind  river 
and  other  neighboring  towns,  where  he  put 
through  several  lumber  deals.  Mr.  Wooding 
said :  "I  have  done  more  business  in  the  last 
ten  davs  than  during  the  entire  season  so  far. 
My  orders  during  the  last  few  days  have  amount- 
ed to  about  6,000,000  feet." 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


"  From  Factory  to  Owner" 

Eliminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires.     Give  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.  BUICK  CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


TRAP  ROCK  FOR  SALE 
Fine  trap  rock  for  sale,  best  in  the 
country.      Inquire     JAMES     M. 
YOUNG,  15  Winder  St.,  Detroit. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 

COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co..  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business ; 
will  inventorv  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bids.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


POWER  COMPANY'S  GROWTH. 

The  Stearns  Lighting  and  Power  Company 
is  making  changes  to  its  plant  in  Ludington 
which  will  double  its  capacity.  The  improve- 
ments include  enlarging  the  power  house,  the 
installing  of  a  new  generator  and  a  new  engine 
of  1.000  horse  power  each.  The  addition  to 
tht  building  when  completed  will  be  26x70. 
The  plant  will  then  have  a  capacity  of  2,000 
horse  power  and  there  will  be  a  constant  load 
on  the  dynamos  of  500  horse  power  for  motors 
alone.  Since  taking  over  the  business  of 
manufacturing  electricity,  the  Stearns  plant 
has  grown  rapidly.  It  is  only  four  years  ago 
that  the  plant's  capacity  was  doubled.  The 
entire  capacity  of  the  plant  when  the  Stearns 
people  took  it  over  was  about  175  horse  power. 
Besides  the  improvements  already  mentioned 
a  power  line  was  run  to  Scottville  this  year 
and  motors  have  been  established  in  the  city's 
pumping  station  and  in  the  grist  mill. 
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IMPORTANT    FORESTRY    INQUIRY. 

The  United  States  forestry  department  has 
taken  up  the  various  subjects  relating  to  the 
timber  conservations  of  this  country  and  is 
obtaining  detailed  information,  not  only  as 
to  the  actual  remaining  supply  of  timber,  the 
amount  of  the  annual  cut  and  the  disposition 
of  the  product,  but  also  tax  and  all  overhead 
charges  involved  in  holding  and  operating 
both  large  and  small  timber  properties. 

It  is  only  when  the  blanks  sent  out  by  the 
forestry  department  are  carefully  examined 
that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  becomes  fully 
apparent.  It  is  known  that  a  systematic  effort 
is  being  made  to  collect  general  information 
on  the  subject,  but  the  questions  asked  in  the 
blanks  would  be  surely  regarded  as  inquis- 
itorial if  beneficient  intention  was  not  so  fully 
apparent.  Answers  to  questions  in  the  for- 
est protection  blank  will  cover  succiently: 
The  region  where  timber  is  situated;  its  acre- 
age, species  of  wood,  plan  of  cutting  with 
reference  to  future  supply,  fire  protection  and 
its  annual  cost,  and  opinions  regarding  the 
best  method  of  conservative  forest  manage- 
ment from  a  business  point  of  ivew. 

Regarding  forest  taxation,  it  is  to  learn: 
Location  of  tract,  influences  of  taxation  on  all 
lumbering  operations  and  whether  a  reduced 
tax  would  lead  to  conservation  of  young 
growth;  whether  state  legislation  has  been 
adopted  on  tax  lines  and  its  good  and  bad 
points.  The  circular  regarding  mill  opera- 
tions apparently  seeks  for  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  the  disposition  of  all  timber 
products  and  is  very  curiously  inquisitive  re- 
garding seemingly  trifling  details.  Yet  the 
object  is  not  only  plain,  but  laudable  from  an 
exhaustive  statistical  point  of  view.  Among 
things  it  asks  is:  The  location  of  the  mills, 
our  average  lumber  cut,  how  many  of  nine 
different  classes  of  saws  are  used,  and  all 
facts  pertaining  to  the  making  of  boards,  lath, 
shingles,  quarter  saw,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of 
lumber  used;  also  all  kinds  of  machinery  nec- 
essary for  putting  any  form  and  kind  of  wood 
in  marketable  shape.  It  will  be  very  readily 
seen  by  the  full  scope  of  the  questions  in  this 
full  line  of  circulars  that  the  forestry  bureau 
is  placing  itself  in  direct  touch  with  all  feat- 
ures of  our  timber  and  lumber  manufactur- 
ing industries  and  will  be  in  a  position  to 
furnish  information  which  will  be  of  untold 
value  to  men  engaged  in  the  industry.  It 
will,  besides,  furnish  reliable  statistics  upon 
which  both  federal  and  state  legislation  for 


the    protection   of  our   rapidly   wasting   timber 
supply   can   be   based. 

Muskegon  needs,  as  much  as  any  other 
manufacturing  town,  with  all  her  great  nat- 
ural advantages,  this  protection  of  our  U. 
S.  foresttry  department. — Lena  Wade  Wood- 
hull,  in  Muskegon  Xews. 


THE    DEATH    OF   THE    FOREST. 

By  Lillian  H.  Shucy. 
The   fiat   went  forth,  from   the   spoilers — 

The  myrmidon  sons  of  men — 
That   the   forest,  the   warder  of  rivers, 

Should  pass  from  the  valley  and  glen; 
The  forest,  embracing  the  passes, 

Where  the   drifting  sea-clouds   bide, 
Should  lie  as  low  as  the  heather — 

Should  die  on  the  mountain  side. 

And  the  murmuring  groves  on  the  ridges 

Heard  in   the  morning  still  .  - 

The  ax-blows  resounding,  repeating 

The  rumble  and  roar  of  the  mill. 
The  vast  forest  mourned  to  the  brooklets: 

"Beloved,  the   hour  has  come. 
The  Day  God  will  drink  at  thy  spring-pools, 

And  the  voice  of  .thy  music  be  dumb. 

"Xo  more  wilt  thou  well  to  the  valleys 

Where  children  are  glad  and  sweet. 
No  more  wilt  thou  mirror  their  faces, 

And   ripple  around  their  feet. 
Farewell!  lovely  streams,  overflowing, 

The  grasses  thou  lovest  will  fail; 
Xo  more  wilt  thou  gleam  for  the  homestead, 

The  orange  and  peach  in  the  vale." 

The  birds  flew  far  and  were  silent, 

The  west  wind  sobbed  in  pain, 
And  bore  in  the  eve  her  teardrops 

To  the  barley  blooms  on  the  plain. 
The  forest  stood,  lofty,  majestic — 

The   redwood,  and  cedar,  and  pine — 
The  forest,  preserver  of  nations, 

The  crown  of  God's  great  design. 

But  the  deed  was  done  in  its  madness, 

And  the  wind-swept  mountains  bare 
Grieve  for  the  cool,  sweet  bowers 

And  the  kiss  of  raindrops  there. 
Men   in   the  parching  plain-lands 

Their  long  rain  prayers  avow, 
But  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  taken, 

And  God  does  not  answer  now. 

— Western   World. 


UNCLE    SAM'S    NEW    FORESTERS. 

Thirty-nine  young  graduates  of  nine  Amer- 
ican forest  schools  have  lately  received  ap- 
pointments as  forest  assistants  in  the  forest 
service  and  have  been  assigned  to  positions 
fur  the  present  field  season.  The  new  ap- 
pointees are  drawn  from  the  various  forest 
schools  as  follows:  Yale,  18;  Biltmore,  5; 
University  of  Minnesota,  4;  University  of 
Michigan,  4;  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
::;  Harvard,  2;  Cornell,  1;  University  of  Iowa, 
1.  and  University  of  Nebraska.  1.  They  have 
secured  their  appointments  as  a  result  of  pass- 
ing the  regular  civil  service  examination, 
which  is  the  only  avenue  to  employment  as  a 
forester  under  the  government.  In  addition 


to  these  graduates  of  forest  schools,  fifteen 
other  candidates  passed  the  examination. 

Twenty-two  of  the  new  appointees  are  al- 
ready at  work  on  various  national  forests,  tak- 
ing part  in  their  administration,  and  seven- 
teen have  been  assigned  to  different  projects 
connected  with  the  technical  study  of  silvi- 
culture. Forest  assistants  are  men  who  have 
completed  their  preliminary  training  for  the 
profession  of  forestry,  as  the  graduates  of  a 
law  or  medical  school  have  completed  their's, 
and  are  ready  to  enter  on  practical  work. 
Until  they  have  gained  experience  in  their 
work  .however,  their  positions  are  necessarily 
subordinate.  They  are  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
iler  and  must  prove  their  fitness  in  order  to 
mount  higher.  The  government  pays  them 
$1,000  a  year  at  the  start. 

On  the  national  forests  the  forest  assistant 
often  acts  as  adviser  to  the  supervisors  in 
charge,  who  are  western  men  experienced  in 
all  practical  matters,  but  usually  without 
school  training  in  the  science  of  forestry.  Or 
they  may  be  assigned  to  the  study  of  some 
particular  problem  which  needs  to  be  investi- 
gated in  the  interest  of  good  forest  manage- 
ment. As  forestry  means  knowing  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  any  given  piece  of  forest 
land,  it  calls  for  studies  and  experiments,  both 
scientific  and  practical,  much  like  those  which 
have  to  be  made  in  the  interests  of  good 
farm  management,  and  the  forest  assistant  is 
prepared  to  do  valuable  work  along  this  line. 


AN    INTERESTING    COMPUTATION. 

George  15.  llorton.  master  of  the  Michigan 
State  Grange,  has  three  pieces  of  the  mixed 
hardwood  timber — two  forties  and  one  sixty — 
on  his  Fruit  Range  farm,  in  Lenawee  County, 
and  he  has  engaged  a  forestry  expert  to  make 
a  computation  of  it.  Thirty-seven  years  ago 
the  three  pieces  passed  to  him  from  his  father. 
Xo  trees  have  since  been  cut  on  it  except  those 
that  died.  The  particular  thing  the  forestry 
expert  will  do  is  to  determine  what  the  trees 
would  have  been  worth  if  cut  thirty-seven 
years  ago  and  sold  at  the  then  market  price, 
and  what  they  would  sell  for  in  the  market 
today. 

Mr.  Horton  believes  that  the  demonstration 
will  show  that  by  leaving  the  trees  to  grow 
these  thirty-seven  years  they  have  earned  for 
him  a  fair  annual  percentage  on  the  money 
the  trees  and  land  represented  thirty-seven 
years  ago.  If  this  is  proven,  he  says,  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  a  convincing  argument  that  re- 
forestation, measured  solely  by  the  dollar 
standpoint,  is  a  good  investment. 


"Tree  tanglefoot"  is  what  Charles  W.  Gar- 
field,  of  Grand  Rapids,  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan forestry  commission,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  workers  in  the  state  for  forest  preserva- 
tion, recommends  for  application  to  trees  to 
head  off  the  Tussock  moth.  In  reply  to  a 
query  from  Henry  G.  Wanty.  who  was  one  of 
the  first  in  Muskegon  to  recognize  the  danger 
in  the  invasion  of  this  pest,  Mr.  Garfield  says: 

"In  reply  to  your  query,  the  only  name  I 
know  for  the  sticky  stuff  which  is  used  to  put 
on  trees  to  head  off  the  Tussock  moth  is  Tree 
Tanglefoot.  1'  do  not  know  of  any  substitute 
that  can  possibly  take  its  place.  However, 
the  caterpillars  that  are  on  the  trees  and  eat- 
ing the  leaves  will  not  be  injured  by  the  Tan- 
glefoot unless  they  drop  down  to  the  ground 
and  want  to  get  up  again." 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R. 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors — Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw ;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission— Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids ;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw ;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


FOREST  FIRES 

NEED  CLOSE  ATTENTION. 


The  question  of  which  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  fight  forest  fires  has  during  the  past 
few  years  received  much  attention  from  th,e 
officials  and  others  connected  with  the  land 
department  of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Com- 
pany. Representatives  of  the  corporation  have 
attended  meetings  held  by  land  officials  of  the 
state  and  individual  companies  in  different 
parts  of  the  northwest  where  the  question  has 
been  discussed. 

The  big  forest  fires  east  of  Marquette,  near 
Gordon  and  Chocolay,  in  August,  furnished  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  effective  work,  but 
the  men  who  fought  them  did  not  have  very 
much  success.  A  Negaunee  landlooker,  who 
was  in  the  Gordon  district,  said  that  the  fire 
could  easily  have  been  put  out  if  the  men  in 
the  district  had  taken  hold  when  it  was  first 
started.  The  fire  was  allowed  to  burn  some 
time,  until  finally  the  South  Shore  manage- 
ment sent  down  a  party  of  men  to  fight  it. 
A  considerable  area  was  then  ablaze  and  the 
wind  was  so  high  that  the  men  realized  that 
they  cojdd  do  nothing.  That  night  the  wind 
went  down  and  on  the  following-  day  the 
flames  did  not  make  very  much  headway.  They 
burned,  however,  until  showers  put  them  out. 
A  considerable  area  was  burned  over  and  the 
landlooker  estimated  that  8,000  cords  of  young 
pine,  desirable  for  the  lighter  class  of  mine 
timber,  was  destroyed.  Most  of  the  timber 
was  regeneration  pine  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  all  of  it  being  merchantable. 

The  Negaunee  man  said  that  he  had  found 
during  his  many  years'  experience  in  fighting 
forest  fires  that  the  most  effective  way  is  to 
use  shovels  and  overturn  the  burning  sods, 
covering  them  with  sand  wherever  the  latter 
is  available.  After  the  fire  gets  into  the  trees 
it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be  fought  effectively. 
During  his  several  years'  experience  in  the 
upper  peninsula  he  has  found  that  much  of  the 
damage  caused  by  forest  fires  could  be  avoided 
if  the  men  in  the  neighborhood  <vhere  they 
started  would  take  off  their  coats  and  do  a 
little  work.  He  said  it  was  regrettable  that  so 
much  fine  timber,  'especially  regenerated  pine, 
is  from  time  to  time  being  destroyed  on  ac- 
count of  the  carelessness  of  land  owners  and 
others  in  not  fighting  the  fires  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company's  offi- 
cials are  perhaps  giving  the  question  of  how 
to  successfully  combat  the  forest  fires  more 
careful  consideration  than  any  other  body  of 
men  in  the  upper  peninsula.  The  corporation 
has  an  immense  acreage  scattered  throughout 
the  district,  and  the  officials  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
young  timber.  During  the  past  few  years  they 
have  planted  many  thousands  of  pine  seed- 
lings, as  well  as  other  trees,  in  Marquette  and 
adjoining  counties.  Forest  fires  similar  to. the 
one  near  Gordon  generally  cause  timber  losses 
aggregating  thousands  of  dollars,  and  once  the 
young  timber  is  burned  over  its  growth  is 
killed. 

There  was  a  bad  fire  near  Gwinn  and  the 
Princeton  location,  but  heavy  showers  finally 
put  it  out.  For  a  time  much  damage  was 
threatened  at  both  places,  and  the  people  of 
the  location  were  considerably  alarmed. 


spilling  out  the  live  ashes  from  his  pipe,"  says 
D.  Whittaker.  "When  we  were  building  the  ex- 
tension from  Champion  to  L'Anse  years  ago 
some  of  the  boys  thought  they  would  go  down 
to.  Champion  lor  a  time.  Coming  back  one  of 
them  lit  his  pipe  and  threw  the  match  into  the 
dry  grass.  Before  that  lire  burned  itself  put 
it  had  traversed  a  strip  of  territory  sixty  miles 
long  and  five  or  six  miles  wide.  We  lost  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ties  by  the  fire,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  timber  that  was  burned  over — 
all  because  a  man  was  not  careful  where  he 
threw  a  lighted  match.  When  such  fires  once 
get  started  they  burn  themselves  out;  you  can't 
stop  them. 

"And  they  play  some  queer  freaks.  I  have 
seen  great  pine  trees,  standing  out  alone  in  a 
little  clearing  one  hundred  yards  or  more  from 
anything,  and  suddenly  the  fire  would  jump  out 
and  a  few  minutes  later  nothing  would  be  left 
of  the  trees  but  the  trunks  and  scarred  and 
burned  limbs.  I  remember  one  case  of  the 
kind  wheyre  a  handsome  big  pine  stood  out 
alone.  Suddenly  the  flames  seemed  to  gather 
themselves  into  a  big  ball  and  burst  over  the 
top  of  the  tree  like  a  shell,  enveloping  it  in 
fire.  It  burned  as  though  it  had  been  kiln 
dried.  Somehow  the  fire  seems  to  take  all  the 
sap  out  of  trees.  That  tree  was  completely  de- 
stroyed in  a  short  time,  the  fire  sweeping  on 
and  leaving  it  a  grotesque  and  blackened  trunk 
where  before  was  a  beautiful  picture. 

"In  the  old  days  the  Indians  were  very  care- 
ful of  fire.  When  they  broke  camp  in  the  morn- 
ing after  going  a  short  distance  one  of  the 
band  would  go  back  to  see  that  there  was  no 
spark  unextinguished.  If  there  was  he  would  be 
sure  to  fiut  it  out.  If  he  did  not  return  to  the 
waiting  band  soon  two  or  three  others  would 
go  back  and  if  there  was  any  fire  they  would 
help  him  extinguish  it.  In  that  way  forest  fires 
were  prevented.  Nowadays  with  white  campers 
and  picnickers  going  into  the  woods  and  leav- 
ing without  care  whether  they  leave  sparks 
which  .may  cause  a  blaze  or  not,  it  is 
hard  to  preserve  the  forests.  I  presume  it  was 
something  of  that  kind  which  started  the  fires 
in  that  country  up  in  British  Columbia.  I  know 
the  country;  it  is  densely  timbered  and  a  fire 
there  will  mean  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  in. standing  timber,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  lives  said  to  have  b.een  lost." 


"These  forest  fires  are  more  often  started  by 
someone  throwing  down  a  match  carelessly  or 


"Careless  lumbering  is  in  no  small  measure 
responsible  for  the  annual  forest  fires,"  a  Mar- 
quette man  said  in  talking  of  the  fires  that 
have  occurred  in  Marquette  county  this  month. 
"Practically  all  of  the  lumbermen,  when  they 
go  through  a  tract  leave  the  "slashings"  behind 
them,  with  no  attempt  to  clear  the  ground  and 
make,  conditions  safe. 

"The  second  season  this  stuff  is  thoroughly 
dried  out.  and  if  there  chances  to  be  a  pro- 
longed dry  spell,  such  as  we  have  had  this 
summer,  it  becomes  so  much  tinder,  ready  to 
burst  into  flames  at  the  slightest  spark  of  fire. 
It  is  very  inflammable  and  develops  a  great 
heat.  Witli  the  slashings  as  a  starting  point  a 
fire  is  developed  that  burns  over  much  terri- 
tory and  cannot  be  fought  successfully,  it 
usually  continuing  until  it  burns  itself  out  or 
until  it  is  quenched  by  the  rains. 

There  should  be  a  law  requiring  lumbermen, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  oversee  the  burning 
out  of  all  'slashings,'  and  thus  make  provisions 
against  this  danger.  Such  a  law,  if  it  were 
rigorously  enforced,  would  do  much  good." 

The  actual  damage  occasioned  by  the  recent 
fires  is  not  very  great.  B.  J  Goodman,  of 
Sands,  was  the  heaviest  loser,  a 'tract  owned  by 


him  on  which  stood  much  merchantable  small 
timber,  having  been  burned  over,  though  it  is 
said  that  he  can  save  some  of  it  by.  lumbering 
it  immediately.  One  thing  the  periodical  fires 
do  is  serious,  however,  though  the  loss  at  the 
time  may  be  small.  They  prevent  the  seed- 
lings which  in  time  would  develop  new  forests 
from  growing  as  they  would  otherwise. 

PINE  SEEDS  IN  DEMAND. 

Had  the  prediction  been  made  to  woodsmen 
fifty  years  ago  that  in  1908  Michigan  would  be 
so  denuded  of  its  pine  forests  that  there  would 
not  be  enough  mature  piries  left  for  seed  pur- 
poses, they  would  probably  have  laughed  and 
tossed  the  prophet  into  the  air  on  a  bunk 
blanket. 

Yet  this  is  just  the  state  of  affairs  in  Michi- 
gan today  and  the  state  agricultural  college, 
which  is  being  continually  called  upon  for 
white  pine  seedlings  for  reforestration  pur- 
poses is  compelled  to  send  to  Clear  Lake  Junc- 
tion. X.  Y.,  for  seeds  enough  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  forestry  department  received 
last  fall  250  pounds  of  white  pine  seeds  from 
the  Xew  York  nursery,  and  is  now  plainting 
them  in  its  nursery.  Twenty-five  beds  are  be- 
ing planted  and  these  beds  in  dimension  are 
four  feet  wide  and  317  feet  long  and  should 
all  the  white  pine  seeds  germinate,  an  even 
1,000,000  trees  will  be  the  result,  which  when 
they  mature  in  thirty  years  will  mean  many 
million  feet  of  lumber. 

The  seedlings  arc  shipped  to  many  owners 
of  pasture  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  and  are  set  out  six  feet  apart,  a  distance 
which  means  1,200  trees  to  the  acre.  With  the_ 
million  seedlings,  nearly  a  thousand  acres  of 
waste  land  may  be  reforested. 

The  owners  of  a  tract  of  white  pine  trees  is 
assured  of  a  steady  income  without  convert- 
ing them  into  lumber,  as  the  cones  which 
drop  from  the  trees  are  eagerly  sought  by  col- 
lege forestry  departments,  railroad  companies 
and  lumbermen  who  own  and  conduct  their 
own  white  pine  nurseries. 

COPPER  COUNTRY  SHOULD  LEAD. 

That  Houghton,  meaning  the  entire  copper 
country  district,  should  be  among  the  first  to 
take  steps  urging  reforestation  of  the  barren 
woodlands  of  this  country,  because  of  its  de- 
pendency upon  cheap  mining  timber,  is  the 
contention  made  by  James  Colquhon,  a  prom- 
inent resident  of  Tunbridge.  Wells,  England. 
who,  with  E.  B.  Lockhart,  of  London,  recent- 
ly paid  a  visit  to  the  copper  country. 

Mr.  Colquhon  said  his  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  reforestation  was  attracted  by  the  evi- 
dent sparseness  of  timber  through  the  region 
they  had  traveled  in  reaching  Houghton,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  know  if  any  steps  had  been 
taken  toward  providing  for  the  future.  In- 
formed that  a  national  movement  had  been 
started  by  President  Roosevelt  towards  re- 
forestation, which  was  backed  by  many  states, 
Mr.  Colquhon  expressed  himself  as  pleased, 
and  urged  the  desirability  of  concerted  action 
>n  the  part  of  the  newspapers.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  he  called  attention  to  Houghton, 
by  which  he  meant  the  entire  copper  district, 
saying  it  should  take  the  initiative. 

Mr.  Colquhon  recommended  that  a  mass 
meeting  be  held  and  that  resolutions  endors- 

T  reforestation  be  prepared,  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  senators  and  other 
legislators  for  national  action. 

Forest  fires  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  at 
Mohawk  and  Ahmeek,  in  the  upper  peninsula, 
this  month. 
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NATURE  PROTECTS 

THE  REDWOOD  TREE 


"How  did  it  happen  that  any  of  the  big  tree: 
of  California  escaped  the  axe  of  the  lumber 
man?"  is  a  question  frequently  asked  by  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  topography  o 
California.  The  question  answers  itself  when 
one  has  made  a  trip  to  the  giant  forest  in  the 
Sierras. 

Nature  seems  to  have  protected  many  o 
these  trees  from  slaughter  by  providing  a  home 
for  them  in  a  mountain  fortress.  The  big  trees 
were  discovered  by  the  lumbermen  when  the 
land  on  which  they  grew  could  be  had  for 
song  under  the  homestead  act  or  the  timber 
and  stone  act,  but  the  problem  of  transport- 
ing the  timber  to  the  mill  involved  so  great  an 
expenditure  that  the  lumber  companies  hesi- 
tated to  tackle  the  job.  Some  of  the  more 
audacious  acquired  ownership  of  those  tracts 
nearest  the  market  and  expended  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  construction  of  flumes.  1't 
has  been  a  paying  investment.  The  Hume- 
Bennett  Lumber  Company,  a  Michigan  cor- 
poration, purchased  a  tract  containing  800,000,- 
000  feet  of  standing  timber,  about  300,000,000 
feet  of  which  is  big  trees.  To  float  this  tim- 
ber to  the  mill  a  flume  more  than  fifty  miles 
long  was  constructed.  But  even  this  company 
did  not  have  the  hardihood  to  make  the  ex- 
penditure that  would  be  necessary  to  cut  and 
market  the  timber  on  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain range. 

Before  the  glacial  period  the  sequoia  flour- 
ished in  the  temperate  x.mies  uf  Europe,  Asia 
and  America.  The  geologists  say  that  when 
the  ice  receded  just  two  species,  the  big  tree 
and  redwood,  survived.  Both  grew  in  Califor- 
nia, the  redwood  in  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
coast  ranges  and  the  -big  tree  in  small  groves 
along  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains. 

There  are  but  ten  main  groups  of  big  trees. 
They  are  among  the  scarcest  of  known  tree 
species  and  have  the  extreme  scientific  value 
of  being  the  best  living  representatives  of  a 
former  geologic  age.  The  big  tree  has  come 
down  to  us  through  the  vicissitudes  of  many 
centuries  solely  because  of  its  superb  qualifi- 
cations ,says  T.  W.  Brahany  in  the  Milwaukee 
cations,  says  T.  W.  Brahany  in  the  Milwaukee 
almost  non-combustible.  The  oldest  specimens 
felled  are  still  sound  at  the  heart,  and  fungus 
is  an  enemy  unknown  to  it. 

Yet  with  all  these  means  of  maintenance  the 
big  trees  have  not  increased  their  range  since 
the  glacial  period.  They  have  only  just  man- 
aged to  hold  their  own  on  the  little  strip  of 
country  where  the  climate  is  locally  favorable. 
John  Muir,  the  celebrated  geologist,  says  he 
never  saw  a  big  tree  that  had  died  a  natural 
death.  Barring  accidents,  he  says,  they  seem 
to  be  immortal,  being  exempt  from  all  the  dis- 
eases that  afflict  and  kill  other  trees.  Unless 
destroyed  by  man  they  live  on  indefinitely  un- 
til burned,  smashed  by  lightning  or  cast  down 
by  storms  or  by  the  giving  away  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  stand. 

The  largest  belt  of  big  trees  is  in  the  Sierras 
:    in  Tulare  county,  some  forty  miles  northwest 
of  Visalia.     These  trees  are  scattered  over  the 
slopes   and   on   the   valleys,   but   are   larger   in 
the  depressions  where  the  soil  is  more  moist. 
The  trees  are  not  collected  together  in  groves, 
'    but  arc  scattered   through   the   forests  and   as- 
sociated with  sugar  pine,  fir  and  other  species 
usually   occurring   at   this   altitude.      They   are 
most  abundant  at  from  0,000  to  7,000  feet  ele- 
'    vation  abveo  sea  level. 

In  1885  some  enterprising  men  in  California 
hit  upon  a  scheme  whereby  lumbering  opera- 
tions in  the  high  Sierras  could  be  conducted 
profitably.  They  organized  a  profit-sharing 
society  known  as  the  Kaweah  colony.  It  had 
the  germ  of  the  socialistic  spirit,  for  each 
member  contributed  his  pro  rata  of  money  or 
labor  to  the  cause.  A  co-operative  store  was 
organized,  a  co-operative  mill  established, 


Hillside  and  Irrigation  Ditch  in  perfect  condition,  undisturbed  by  fire.     In  absence  of  trees 
the   brush   does  much  to  hold   the  soil  and  rain  water — Courtesy  Forestry  &  Irrigation. 


farm  lands  were  apportioned  and  work  was 
begun  on  the  construction  of  a  road  to  the 
mountain  battlements  where  were  growing  the 
grand  old  trees  that  have  stood  since  the  days 
of  Christ. 

The  Kaweah  colony  had  a  membership  of 
352,  nearly  every  state  in  the  union  being  rep- 
resented. Several  members  of  the  colony 
worked  on  the  road  and  fully  two-thirds  of  a 
splendid  wagon  way  up  the  steep  slopes  had 
een  completed,  when,  without  warning,  Con- 
gress exploded  a  bombshell  that  scattered  the 
industrious  Kaweahans  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  United  States.  Only  a  few  hours  before 
Congress  adjourned  in  March,  1891,  the  presi- 
dent signed  a  bill  containing  not  more  than  a 
dozen  lines  creating  the  Giant  Forest  National 
Park. 

Members  of  the  colony  had  neglected  to  file 
on  the  land  on  which  the  big  trees  stood.  The 
creation  of  a  national  park  meant  the  with- 
drawal of  the  land  from  entry.  All  the  road 
building  had  been  in  vain,  for  not  one  of  the 
sequoias  in  this  forest  of  the  world's  most 
magnificent  trees  could  be  cut.  Almost  $63,000 
was  expended  in  road  construction  by  the  col- 
ony. The  colony  disbanded  when  the  park  was 
created  and  no  claim  ever  has  been  made 
against  the  government  for  the  money  spent 
n  road  building.  The  road  to  the  interior  of 
he  forest  was  completed  by  the  government, 
and  now  it  is  a  public  highway.  About  1,500 
icres  of  the  forest  is  in  private  ownership,  but 
he  trees  have  not  been  cut.  They  could  not 
ic  hauled  to  the  valley,  as  heavy  teaming  on 
he  government  road  is  prohibited. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  00,000  sequoias  in 
:he  forest,  the  big  trees  running  about  twenty 
o  the  acre.  While  nurseries  have  been  estab- 
ished,  no  marked  success  in  the  growing  of 
hese  trees  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  parable  of  the  acorn  and  the 
oak  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  been  admon- 
shed  that  great  achievements  come  from  small 
>eginnings.  A  more  striking  eaxmple  is  the 
tig  tree  and  its  seed.  A  single  cone  contains 
'rom  200  to  300  seeds,  which  are  about  one- 
'ourth  of  an  inch  long  by  three-sixteenths 
vide.  The  seed  of  this  giant  of  the  forest  is 
itrikingly  like  the  seed  of  the  parsnip. 

Mr.  Muir  says  that  no  other  sierra  conifer 
iroduces  nearly  so  many  seeds.  Millions  are 
ipened  annually  by  a  single  tree.  "In  a  fruit- 
'ul  year,"  says  Mr.  Muir,  "the  product  of  one 
of  the  northenn  groves  would  be  enough  to 


plant  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  world. 
But  few  of  the  millions  of  seed  which  fall  to 
the  ground  germinate,  and  of  those  that  do 
perhaps  not  one  in  10,000  is  suffered  to  live 
through  the  many  vicissitudes  of  storm,  drouth, 
lire  and  snow  crushing  that  beset  their  youth." 

All  the  sequoias  in  the  giant  forest  are  mon- 
ster trees,  but  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  a 
tree  known  as  the  Gen.  Sherman.  It  is  280 
feet  high  and  12  feet  above  the  ground  has  a 
circumference  of  82  3/10  feet.  Its  circumfer- 
ence at  the  ground  is  103  feet.  It  is  estimated 
this  tree  contains  300,000  feet  of  merchantable 
iumber.  A  timber  cruiser  who  examined  this 
tree  as  a  curiosity  said  there  was  enough  tim- 
ber in  it  to  fence  and  cross-fence  160  acres  of 
land,  build  a  seven-room  house,  barn  and  out- 
buildings, and  leave  enough  refuse  to  supply 
firewood  for  a  year.  From  this  tree  alone,  he 
said,  there  could  be  constructed  fifteen  frame 
houses,  each  two  stories  high. 

The  second  largest  tree  is  called  the  Abe 
Lincoln.  This  tree  has  a  diameter  of  32  feet 
at  its  base.  At  the  south  edge  of  the  giant  for- 
est, near  Moro  rock,  is  a  tree  known  as  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  This  tree  is  not  as  large 
as  the  other  two,  but  is  more  symmetrical. 

FORESTRY   NOTES. 

Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  forestry  commissioner, 
has  returned  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  from  a 
visit  to  the  forest  between  Vermillion  and 
Rainy  lakes.  He  says:  "Four  years  ago  I 
visited  that  part  of  the  pine  forest  in  the  Ash 
lake  country,  about  12  miles  east  of  that  lake. 
In  this  is  some  of  the  best  white  pine  remain- 
ing in  Minnesota.  That  part  of  the  forest 
which  surrounds  Ash  lake,  and  which  is  about 
60  miles  north  of  Vireinia,  contains  5,000,000,- 
000  feet  of  pine  standing,  which  will  be  cut  in 
the  next  10  years." 


In  continuance  of  its  plans  to  provide  for 
some  of  its  future  requirements  in  timber  and 
crossties  ,the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  forestry 
department  has  completed  its  planting  for  this 
year.  A  total  of  625,000  trees  were  planted. 
These  make,  up  to  the  present  time,  2,425,000 
trees  planted  by  the  department. 

A.  W.  Decker  &  Company  have  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  saw  mill  of  Archie  McKay  at  West 
Branch,  and  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  the 
stock  of  logs  on  hand  into  lumber.  Mr.  Decker 
has  been  engaged  in  the  handling  of  forest  prod- 
ucts for  many  years. 
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WASTE  LAND  AND 

FOREST  GROWTH. 


The  writer  of  a  popular  tree  book  once 
stated  that  the  white  pine  of  our  northeastern 
states  was  destined  to  disappear  except  for 
ornamental  purposes.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  that  time  will  never  come, 
yet  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  tree  and  the 
short-sigtedness  of  the  people  make  the  state- 
ments more  than  a  mere  suspicion. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  within  the 
white  pine  region,  there  were  magnificent 
stands  of  old  growth  pine.  Every  old  inhab- 
itant today  will  tell  you  how  they  stood  on 
his  father's  farm  when  he  was  a  boy,  their 
clear,  straight  trunks  and  gnarled  flat  tops 
high  above  everything  else.  Many  an  old 
house  back  in  the  country  has  floor  boards  and 
cupboard  doors  that  are  more  than  three  feet 
wide,  which  were  made  from  such  trees. 

Old  Monarchs  Gone. 

These  old  monarchs  of  the  northern  forests 
are  gone  now  except  for  isolated  trees  or 
clumps  scattered  widely  over  the  region.  A 
woodlot  owner  recently  guided  me  several 
miles  back  into  the  hills  in  order  to  point  out 
three  magnificent  pines  which  have  been 
standing  probably  for  more  than  250  years. 
One  could  never  mistake  them  from  others  of 
a  later  generation. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  portable  sawmill, 
it  was  unprofitable  to  cut  and  haul  logs  any 
great  distance  to  market. 

The  trees  were  felled,  rolled  together  and 
burned  when  new  lands  were  cleared.  "Log 
rolling"  days  are  still  pleasant  memories  to 
Xew  England's  oldest  inhabitants.  Those  were 
the  days  of  the  large  farms  with  great  herds 
of  cattle  and  many  oxen.  Sheep  roamed  the 
hills  in  far.  greater  numbers  than  they  ever  do 
today.  Immense  areas  were  required  for  pas- 
turage, and  extensive  fields  supplied  the  hay 
and  grain  for  the  winter  feed.  Ox  pastures 
are  not  known  today,  yet  they  were  common 
in  the  days  gone  by. 

Today,  farming  has  moved  westward,  and 
large  farms  in  the  hills  have  been  reduced  or 
abandoned  entirely.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
men  have  learned  to  cultivate  small  areas 
often  as  profitably  as  their  fathers  did  larger 
tracts  of  land.  Every  industrious  farmer  went 
over  his  pastures  each  year  and  removed  every 
chance  pine  that  had  seeded  from  some  adja- 
cent tree.  Now  every  wise  farmer  leaves  the 
young  trees  to  grow. 

Acres  of  New  Trees. 

It  may  not  be  very  strange  to  know  then 
that  today  there  are  more  acres  actually  grow- 
ing trees  than  there  were  50  or  60  years  ago. 
There  is  not  more  timber,  of  course,  for  much 
of  the  valuable  forests  have  been  removed 
within  the  last  50  years.  Such  land  is  now 
covered  with  a  poor  quality  of  hardwoods. 
The  valuable  forests  today  are  the  old  fields 
and  pastures  which  have  grown  up  to  pine. 

Everyone  knows  that  boardleaf  trees,  such 
as  birch,  maple  and  oak,  usually  take  the  place 
of  pine  when  it  is  cut.  The  pines  do  not  sprout 
as  a  rule,  and  when  a  pine  forest  has  been  cut 
over  without  leaving  any  trees  for  seed,  there 
is  no  chance  for  young  pines  to  again  occupy 
the  land.  Worthless  birch  and  maple,  with 
their  light  seeds,  usually  take  possession  of  the 
cut-ov£r  lands. 

This  type  becomes  known  as  sprout  growth 
and  is  of  little  value  to  mankind.  White  pine, 
deprived  of  its  right  to  the  cut-over  lands,  is, 
however,  the  predominating  tree  of  the  aband- 
on«d  fields.  The  owners  no  longer  cut  down 
the  young  pines,  but  encourage  their  growth. 
In  a  suitable  soil,  with  sufficient  light  and  with 
occasional  mature  trees  to  supply  the  seeds, 
the  abandoned  fields  alone  are  providing  for 
our  future  commercial  timber. 

Value   of  New  Pine   Growth. 

.\  southern  New  Hampshire  lumberman  re- 
cently stated  that  if  he  had  left  a  few  sturdy 


pines  for  seed  trees  on  the  wood  lots  he  has 
lumbered  during  the  last  30  years,  the  presenr 
value  of  the  young  growth  would  be  worth 
more  than  all  the  timber  lie  has  cut  during  his 
lifetime.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
hud.  once  growing  pine,  which  are  now  pro- 
ducing nothing  better  than  gray  birch  and  ma- 
ple. Often  lircs  have  been  allowed  to  burn 
over  the  ground  until  t-he  only  growth  remain- 
ing is  scrubby  and  worthless.  But  fires  are 
not  the  menace  they  used  to  be.  Farmers  are 
learning  the  value  of  young  pine  growth  and 
the  starting  of  fires  to  clear  land  is  not  com- 
mon. Fires  .-.et  alongside  woods  and  by  care- 
less boys  are  now  the  most  serious  ones. 

With  increased  safety  to  forest  growth, 
planting  becomes  more  and  more  a  desirable 
investment.  Every  acre  of  land  should  be 
producing  something  of  value  to  its  owner's  is 
the  general  opinion  of  every  land  owner  in 
this  era  of  progress.  The  planting  of  white 
pine  is  often  the  only  means  of  getting  an 
income  from  some  lands.  All  the  vacant  land 
and  pastures  cannot  seed  themselves,  and  the 
cost  of  planting  them  will  soon  be  paid  for  by 
the  increased  value  of  the  land. 

15ul  many  people  say,  "It  will  never  do  me 
any  good.  I  will  never  live  long  enough  to 
realize  anything  from  my  labor  and  expense." 
Experience  of  hundreds  has  shown  this  is  a 
grave  mistake.  One  does  not  have  to  wait  un- 
til their  planted  lands  have  grown  merchanta- 
ble timber.  Everywhere  people  are  seeking  to 
invest  their  money  in  young  timber,  and  they 
are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  it. 

Seeding  Up  Waste  Lands. 

Many  farmers  are  planting  all  their  vacant 
and  worthless  land  with  pine  and  chestnut  and 
are  buying  similar  land  of  other  people  for  the 
same  purpose.  Where  the  expense  of  the  op- 
eration is  $10  or  $12  per  acre,  in  a  few  years 
the  land  will  be  worth  $40  or  $50.  Such  in- 
vestments easily  bring  5  to  7  per  cent  interest 
to  the  owner  on  his  money  invested.  I't  is  lit- 
tle realized  that  growing  trees  on  the  rough 
New  England  hillsides  can  with  a  little  care  be 
made  to  accumulate  a  cord  of  wood  per  acre 
annually.  Such  is  the  case,  however,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  one  does  not  have  to  in- 
vest his  earnings  in  copper  or  other  doubtful 
stock  from  which  he  may  never  see  any  re- 
turns. 

There  are  rnany  ways  by  which  an  owner 
may  seed  up  his  waste  land  with  pine.  Some 
people  have  met  with  fair  success  by  gather- 
ing the  cones  early  in  the  fall  before  they  open, 
drying  them  out,  and  scattering,  the  seeds  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  early  spring.  It  is  well  to 
drop  the  seeds,  a  few  together,  in  spots  pre- 
viously cleared'of  grass  or  turf,  and  then  press 
them  into  the  soil  with  the  foot. 

Successful  planting  of  wild  seedlings  is  often 
done  by  transplanting  little  trees  growing  in 
thick  bunches  or  in  the  shade  where  they  can 
never  mature.  The  most  successful  planting 
is  done  with  trees  two  or  three  years  old — 
bought  from  nursery  men  and  set  out  five  or 
six  feet  apart  each  way.  This  should  be  done 
in  the  early  spring  before  the  growth  starts. 
Chestnuts  should  be  kept  in  moist  sand  over 
winter  and  planted  in  the  spring.  They  grow 
rapidly. 

Forest  as  Good  as  Any  Crop. 

The  advance  in  prices  of  lumber  and  the  ex- 
tensive box  and  cooperage  mills  throughout 
the  northeast,  have  made  sad  inroads  on  our 
limber  lands.  Not  only  is  the  old  growth  tim- 
ber largely  gone,  but  lumbermen  even  find  a 
profit  in  trees  that  are  scarcely  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  time  is  past  when  trees  can  be 
allowed  to  grow  to  immense  size.  It  is  fig- 
ured that_pine  yields  the  greatest  returns  for 
the  money  invested  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  60  years.  Chestnut  requires  even  less 
time. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  say  that 
the  tiem  is  at  hand  when  the  forests  are  to  be 
considered  as  crops  to  be  planted,  thinned  and 
harvested  like  other  crops.  When  this  prac- 
tice becomes  more  universal  ai»1  people  learn 


more  clearly  the  value  of  growing  timber, 
there  will  not  be  thousands  of  acres  of  unpro- 
ductive land  in  every  state,  constant  eyesores 
to  the  people,  and  yielding  no  returns  to  the 
owners. 

The  United  States  forest  service  at  Wash- 
ington furnishes,  free  of  charge,  pamphlets  and 
other  information  on  the  methods  of  planting 
desirable  species,  and  where  the  seeds  and 
young  plants  may  be  obtained,  together  with 
range  of  prices. 

EXPORTS  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

Uncle  Sam's  exports  of  forest  products  have 
shown  higher  and  higher  values  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  although  reports  show  that 
there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
volume.  For  instance,  the  quantity  of  sawed 
timber  exported  from  this  country  has  in- 
creased less  than  12  per  cent  in  the  last  four 
years,  while  the  value  has  increased  over  50 
per  cent.  Again,  the  amount  of  rosin  exported 
has  increased  but  little,  while  the  price  has 
more  than  doubled. 

From  1  !)():>  to  1906  the  value  of  staves 
showed  very  little  increase,  but  in  the  year  1907 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  exported 
of  about  10  per  cent,  together  with  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  about  120  per  cent.  This  last 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  the  highest  grades  of 
white  oak  is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  staves 
exported  are  almost  exclusively  of  the  highest 
grades  of  white  oak  and  form  about  a  fifth  of 
the  annual  production  of  white  oak  staves  in 
the  United  States.  As  might  be  supposed,  a 
large  part — 80  per  cent — of  the  staves  went  to 
Europe,  40  per  cent  to  France.  The  export 
trade  makes  a  heavy  drain  on  the  supply  of 
white  oak. 

Boards  deals,  planks  and  sawed  timber  made 
up  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  forest  prod- 
uct exports.  Rosin  ranks  next,  with  nearly  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  these  exports. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  follows,  with  about  10  per 
cent.  Four-fifths  of  the  rosin  and  turpentine 
go  to  Europe. 

The  number  of  shingles  exported  has  de- 
creased fairly  regularly  since  liHi:!.  In  1907 
there  were  shipped  less  than  half  the  number 
that  were  exported  four  years  before.  More 
than  50  per  cent  of  these  shingles  go  to  Mex- 
ico, while  less  than  10  per  cent  were  shipped  to 
ports  outside  of  North  America.  This  shows 
how  few  shingles  are  in  demand  abroad.  The 
total  exports  of  shingles  represent  less  than 
one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  production  of  this 
class  of  material  in  the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  wood  exported  in  the  form  of 
hewn  or  sawed  timber  and  lumber  was  about  7 
per  cent  of  the  total  lumber  cut  in  the  United 
States  in  1907.  More  yellow  pine  is  exported 
than  any  other  kind  of  timber.  The  order  is 
yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  redwood.  Al- 
though there  are  no  figures  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  amount  of  yellow  pine  lumber 
annually  exported,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
1.'!  per  cent  of  the  yellow  pine  cut  finds  its 
way  to  other  countries.  Probably  a  third  of 
the  Douglas  fir  exported  went  to  South  Amer- 
ica. 

The  redwood  exported  forms  an  important 
item.  Australia  and  the  Orient  together  took 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  and  South  America  32 
per  cent.  The  exports  of  redwood  in  1907 
were  about  five  times  what  they  were  twelve 
years  ago  and  were  larger  than  those  of  any 
previous  year.  The  shipments  to  Australia 
and  the  Orient  especially  have  been  increasing 
steadily  during  this  period.  The  shipments  to 
South  America  of  redwood,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  other  forest  products,  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  past  two  years. 


American-British  tobacco  enterprise  already 
has  over  40  per  cent  of  Corea's  total  cigarette 
business.  It  also  has  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
entire  Manchurian  import  trade  and  controls 
the  great  bulk  of  all  the  tobacco  business  of 
the  Orient  outside  of  Japan,  which  country  ex- 
ported 1,271,000,000  cigarettes  in  1907. 
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MICHIGAN'S    PINE    BARRENS. 

The  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  devastating  scourge  that 
swept  over  it  not  many  years  ago  when  the  ax 
leveled  everything  of  value  and  when  the 
flames  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  lum- 
berjack destroyed  all  vestige  of  life  than  re- 
mained, according  to  reports  in  the  land  com- 
missioner's office,  says  a  Lansing  correspond- 
ent. If  the  cutting  of  the  forests  had  been 
done  in  an  intelligent  manner  there  would 
have  been  a  supply  of  pine  for  all  time,  but 
the  only  policy  followed  was  to  get  every 
penny  possible  out  of  the  trees  and  the  land 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion. 

The  departure  of  the  lumbermen  has  wrought 
a  great  change  throughout  the  lower  penin- 
sula, for  the  cities  that  grew  up  around  the 
sawmills  have  gradually  dropped  lumber  for 
manufacturing  and  agriculture.  But  there  are 
still  enormous  stretches  of  country  that  are 
bleak  and  forbidding  because  they  have  not 
fully  recovered  and  become  adapted  to  the 
new  conditions,  and  it  is  in  such  places  that 
the  hard  work  of  rehabilitation  must  be  done. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  once  enormous 
pine  forest  is  standing  and  these  trees  are  be- 
ing cut,  principally,  it  is  said,  for  the  reason 
that  it  costs  too  much  to  keep  them  standing, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  re-creation  of  the 
forests  the  state  taxes  the  trees.  Hence  the 
owners  convert  them  into  lumber  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Muskegon  and  Manistee  are  notable  exam- 
ples of  the  change  that  has  taken  place.  Their 
great  rows  of  sawmills  have  vanished  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Only  a  few 
of  the  mills  remain  and  these  can  see  the  end 
in  sight.  These  places  are  now  manufacturing 
centers  and  are  on  a  much  more  certain  foot- 
ing than  they  were  when  the  fast  disappearing 
pine  was  depended  upon  for  prosperity. 

In  some  portions  of  the  peninsula  there  are 
two  classes  of  land  that  present  problems  now 
being  successfully  solved.  These  are  the  jack 
pine  and  the  cut-over  timber  lands.  In  the 
cut-over  lands  clearing  presents  difficulties,  al- 
though not  serious,  but  the  fanners  have  their 
greatest  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  effect  of 
the  former  fires,  which  often  swept  over  large 
areas  unchecked. 

Land  is  cheap  in  the  jack  pine  districts  and 
is  therefore  attractive  to  many,  but  the  dis- 
covery was  soon  made  that  some  special  treat- 
ment of  the  soil  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  soil  productive.  This  problem  was 
taken  tip  by  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  in  farmers'  bulletin  323,  under  the 
title  "Clover  Farming  on  the  Sandy  Jack  Pine 
Lands  of  the  North."  The  bulletin  is  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
as  well  as  Michigan. 

In  this  bulletin  it  is  indicated  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  left  such  land  during 
the  last  thirty  years  is  larger  than  the  number 
of  those  who  have  moved  on.  The  point  is 
made  that  if  clover  of  the  mammoth  variety 
is  grown,  either  for  seed  or  forage,  the  land 
can  soon  be  built  up  into  state  of  productive- 
ness and  that  farming  will  then  prove  profita- 
ble. There  are  approximately  2,000,000  acres 
of  jack  pine  lands  and  8.000,000  or  more  acres 
of  the  cut-over  land,  where  the  soil  is  un- 
usually light  and  requires  special  treatment. 

Experts  who  prepared  the  bulletin  warn  the 
farmer  that  failure  results  f-rom  deep  plowing, 
burning  off  the  humus,  clearing  the  land  at  the 
wrong  season  of  the  year  and  failure  to  recog- 
nize that  the  soil  is  light  and  not  adapted  to 
general  farming.  The  land  needs,  first  of  all, 
to  be  built  up  with  humus  and  nitrogen,  be- 
fore either  satisfactory  crops  of  grain,  roots, 
vegetables  or  fruit  can  be  grown.  "Success  in 
farming  this  land,"  it  is  asserted,  "will  come 
from  growing  special,  crops  like  cloverseed, 
potatoes  or  truck  not  from  general  farming." 

ANOTHER  TREE   PEST  TO   FIGHT. 
The   fall   web-worm,   one   of  the   worst   tree 
pests,    is    making   its    appearance,    and    unless 


active  steps  are  now  taken  the  worm  will 
make  trees  most  unsightly. 

The  pest  is  not  particular  upon  what  variety 
of  tree  it  settles,  all  kinds  of  tree  foliage  seem- 
ing to  suit  its  appetite. 

Never  in  many  seasons  has  this  worm  made 
its  appearance  so  early  or  in  such  numbers, 
and  already  its  untidy  looking  nests  are  seen 
in  nearly  every  tree,  especially  the  apple  tree, 
the  foliage  and  fruit  both  of  which  are  affected. 

A  special  bulletin  issued  from  the  entomo- 
logical department  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  has  the  following  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  fall  web-worm: 

"During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  one 
often  sees  the  large,  forbidding  web  of  the  fall 
web-worm,  sometimes  three  feet  in  length  and 
including  leaves  and  branches.  Inside  the  nest 
is  the  colony  of  caterpillars,  each  when  full 
grown,  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  cov- 
ered with  long  straight  white  hairs.  The 
members  of  a  colony  come  from  a  single  clus- 
ter of  eggs  laid  on  a  leafT  The  caterpillars  de- 
scend, when  full-grown,  to  the  ground,  and 
either  burrow  slightly  under  the  surface,  or 
else  hide  in  rubbish  and  spin  cocoons  in  which 
to  pupate. 

"The  adult  is  a  moth  usually  pure  white  in 
color  and  measures  about  \1A  inches  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  wings.  Some  of  the  moths  are 
more  or  less  spotted  with  black.  In  the  south 
this  insect  is  said  to  be  two-brooded.  The 
work  of  this  caterpillar  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  ten-caterpillar  by  the 
hairy  larvae  and  the  fact  that  the  nest  is  ex- 
tended as  the  colony  grows  iarger.  The  larvae 
of  the  tent-caterpillar  being  nearly  smooth, 
and  leaving  the  tent  to  forage,  after  they  be- 
come partially  grown. 

"Paris  green,  applied  early,  usually  keeps  the 
tree  clear,  but  after  the  nest  is  well  under  way 
it  must  be  removed  by  hand  or  burned  out.  A 
torch  made  of  rags,  wired  to  a  long  pole,  and 
saturated  with  kerosene,  will  prove  just  the 
thing.  It  should  be  held  soem  distance  under 
the  nest  in  order  to  cook  the  caterpillars  and 
destroy  the  nest  without  injuring  the  branch. 
If  placed  too  close  to  the  nest,  at  first,  the  nest 
will  burn  like  a  flash  and  allow  the  larvae  to 
drop  to  the  ground  unhurt." 

FOREST  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

In  connection  with  the  co-operation  which 
the  Northwestern  Railway  Company  has  de- 
cided to  give  the  Wisconsin  Forestry  Com- 
mission in  the  matter  of  protecting  the  forest 
along  its  right-of-way  from  fires,  an  important 
and  interesting  meeting  was  held  at  Ironwood. 
Of  the  Wisconsin  Forestry  Commission  there 
were  present:  E.  M.  Griffith,  state  forester, 
and  D.  L.  Newman,  state  forest  inspector.  A 
private  car  of  the  Munising  railway  brought 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  are  connected 
with  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company,  to 
attend  the  meeting:  C.  V.  R.  Townsend,  land 
agent;  F.  H.  Noble,  superintendent  wood  de- 
partment; F.  J.  Merriam,  general  manager  Up- 
per Peninsula  Land  Company;  R.  C.  Young, 
chief  engineer,  and  H.  R.  Harris,  general  man- 
ager Munising  Railway.  The  Northwestern 
road  was  represented  by  W.  D.  Cantillion,  of 
Chicago,  assistant  general  manager;  G.  J.  Quig- 
ley.  of  Antigo,  superintendent  of  the  Ashland 
division,  and  S.  .G  Graham,  of  Kaukauna,  mas- 
ter mechanic.  There  were  also  present  at  the 
meeting  about  one  hundred  employes  of  the 
Northwestern  road,  principally  section  fore- 
men. 

Mr.  Cantillion  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
few  remarks,  explaining  the  attitude  of  the 
Northwestern  road  in  its  co-operation  with 
the  forestry  commission,  and  then  introduced 
Mr.  Griffith,  who  made  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  address.  While  he  illustrated  the 
importance  of  the  general  practice  of  forestry, 
the  principal  part  of  his  address  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  importance  of  protecting 
forests  from  fires,  and  the  best  methods  of 
doing  this.  He  called  attention  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  not  only  are  our  forests  neces- 
sary to  furnish  us  with  matrial  for  building 
and  manufaoturing,  but  their  preservation 


is  necessary  to  protect  the  sources  of  the  riv- 
ers, that  an  equable  flow  of  water  may  be  had 
and  floods  and  drouths  be  thus  prevented.  The 
address  was  profusely  illustrated  with  stereop- 
ticon  views,  some  of  the  most  interesting  be- 
ing from  photographs  taken  in  portions  of 
China,  where  the  forests  have  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  country  thus  made  a  bar- 
ren waste. 


FRANCE'S  FAR-SIGHTED  FOREST 
POLICY. 

France  has  under  way  a  far-sighted  forest 
policy  which  will  require  two  centuries  before 
the  work  reaches  its  greatest  efficiency.  The 
plan  covers  the  reforestation  of  vast  tracts  of 
denuded  land  and  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
4,000  trained  foresters  in  the  pay  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  a  large  number  of  men  employed  by 
the  communal  governments. 

Consul  General  R.  P.  Skinner  tells  how  this 
work  is  being  done  by  a  great  nation  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  and  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  be  done  well,  though  years 
and  centuries  are  consumed  in  the  doing.  Col- 
bert, in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  exclaimed: 
"France  will  perish  for  lack  of  wood,"  and  his 
prophecy  was  coming  true  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  when  the  French  people  awakened 
to  the  peril  which  threatened  them,  and  called 
a  halt. 

Their  forests  were  vanishing  as  are  those  in 
the  United  States  today,  but  the  depletion  had 
gone  even  farther  than  it  has  yet  gone  in 
America.  France  commenced  protecting  and 
restoring  its  wooded  areas  nearly  a  century 
ago,  and  has  stuck  to  the  task  ever  since,  but 
so  much  yet  remains  to  do  that  Mr.  Skinner 
says  in  his  report: 

"The  work  is  slow.  It  will  require  probably 
two  hundred  years  to  bring  it  up  to  its  maxi- 
mum effectiveness.  But  the  time  is  foreseen 
when  existing  damaged  forests  will  be  recon- 
stituted, and  when  all  the  waste  spaces  will  be 
replanted  to  the  point  of  proper  proportion  to 
insure  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply, 
and  to  furnish  the  timber  and  wood  required 
by  the  population.  The  effect  upon  private 
landowners  of  the  public  work  has  been  most 
salutary.  Where  bald  mountains  have  been  re- 
planted, very  surprising  local  results  are  now 
visible  to  all  observers.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  Hautes  Alpes,  which  had  the  enviable 
reputation  of  being  the  poorest  department  of 
France,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  from 
which  the  United  States  has  received  several 
thousand  French  immigrants.  There  are  now 
many  artificially  planted  forests  in  this  depart- 
ment of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  and  in  the 
bottomland  below,  conditions  have  so  im- 
proved that  a  .state  of  general  prosperity  pre- 
vails." 

The  plan  of  the  French  foresters  is  compre- 
hensive. I't  embraces  the  care  of  forest  land, 
planting  of  trees,  fixation  of  dunes  near  the 
coasts  to  prevent  the  drifting  of  sand  upon 
agricultural  land,  utilization  of  water  in  pas- 
toral and  forest  regions,  and  the  surveillance 
of  river  fishing  and  fish  culture.  This  com- 
prehensive service  extends  to  every  part  of 
the  republic. 

The  area  of  the  national  forests  of  the 
United  States  exceeds  twenty-fold  the  national 
and  communal  forests  of  France,  but  the  prob- 
lems are  the  same.  France  has  been  longer  at 
the  work  and  when  it  began  i^s  forests  were 
in  a  worse  condition  than  ours  are  now,  but  no 
worse  than  our  privately  owned  forests  will  be 
if  present  methods  continue. 

Consul  General  Skinner  concludes  his  report 
with  the  suggestion  to  those  in  America  who 
have  shown  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter 
to  write  him  on  the  subject: 

"If  correspondents  could  penetrate,  as  the 
writer  has  done,  the  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain villages  of  this  country,  and  there  discover 
the  enthusiastic  French  forester  at  work,  ap- 
plying scientific  methods  which  cannot  come 
to  fruition  before  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
they  would  retire  full  of  admiration  and  sur- 
prise and  carry  the  lesson  back  to  the  United 
States." — Forestry  &  Irrigation. 
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STATES  ARE  PROFITING. 

Figures  just  made  public  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  show  that  under  the  new 
law  requiring  2.~>  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds 
of  national  forest  business  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  states  and  territories  in  which  the  forests 
arc  located,  to  be  used  for  public  schools  and 
roads,  the  last  li.scal  year  will  yield  these  states 
$447,063.79. 

The  amounts  which  go  to  each  vary  from 
$:!n.6S  for  Arkansas  to  more  than  $75,000  for 
Montana.  The  small  amount  for  Arkansas  is 
because  the  two  national  forests  in  that  state 
were  created  so  recently  that  they  are  not  yet 
fairly  under  way.  Oklahoma,  with  one  small 
national  forest,  receives  $.">54;  Kansas,  $644, 
and  the  next  smallest  after  these  is  Nebraska, 
with  $2.:>.">0.  Since  the  forests  in  these  last 
two  states  were  set  aside  from  land  naturally 
destitute  of  trees,  that  the  government  might 
try  forest  planting  on  them,  it  will  probably 
surprise  most  people  that  they  should  yield 
any  revenue  at  all. 

National  forest  business  is  chiefly  of  three 
kinds — grazing,  timber  sales,  and  special  uses, 
the  latter  comprising  the  use  of  the  lesser,  re- 
sources of  the  forest  and  the  permits  involv- 
ing the  development  of  water  power.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  states  in  which  the  larg- 
est volume  of  these  three  kinds  of  business  is 
done  and  study  the  causes  which  make  their 
revenues  correspondingly  larger. 

Montana,  California,  and  Colorado  lead  in 
timely  sales.  In  the  case  of  Montana  and 
California  this  fact  is  mainly  due  to  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  timber.  The  fact  that  the  tim- 
ber can  be  readily  reached  and  quickly  trans- 
ported to  market  has  created  a  heavy  demand 
•  which  is  Reflected  in  the  volume  of  business. 
Colorado  is  almost  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  national  forest  timber  for  its  mining  oper- 
ations. Each  of  these  states  will  receive  over 
$50,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the  forests. 

Idaho,  Utah,  and  Oregon  head  the  list  ot 
states  in  grazing  business.  The  causes  in  this 
case  are  several.  In  the  first  place,  these 
states  are  supplied  with  more  abundant  for- 
age, largely  on  account  of  more  plentiful  pre- 
cipitation, in  some  cases  the  ranges  will  sup- 
port one  sheep  to  the  acre,  whereas  the  ranges 
elsewhere  will  often  support  no  more  than  one 
sheep  to-  from  four  to  six  acres. 

Again,  the  grazing  methods  are  as  a  rule 
more  intensive  in  these  states,  a  higher  class  of 
herders  is  employed,  and  a  better  grade  of 
stock  is  kept.  Management,  moreover,  is  more 
intensive.  Sheep  are  handled  in  small  bands, 
and  the  herders  in  running  them  are  able  to 
keep  them  in  scattered  order,  so  that  they  do 
not  do  so  much  damage  to  the  range  as  does 
the  large  band,  which  can  be  controlled  only 
when  closely  herded.  Idaho's  share  of  the  re- 
ceipts is  over  $56,000. 

California  leads  in  special  use  business,  part- 
ly because  of  the  large  amount  of  water  power 
developed  and  partly  because  of  the  larger 
population  adjacent  to  the  forests  and  drawing 
upon  their  share  of  the  national  forest  pro- 
ceeds about  $52,0(1(1. 


CUT   OUT  SOFT  MAPLES. 

II.  S.  Reed,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  soil  ex- 
pert in  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Reed,  was  in  Bay  City 
recently.  Mr.  Reed's  work  in  Washington 
has  to  do  with  the  studying  of  various  soils 
and  naturally  includes  a  rather  broad  scope, 
involving  much  of  forestry,  horticulture,  flori- 
culture and  the  raising  of  ordinary  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

"Center  avenue,  in  Bay  City,  is  a  beautiful 
thoroughfare,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  while  discuss- 
ing shade  trees,  parks,  etc.,  and  the  work  that 
i-  being  done  all  over  the  country  in  civic 
improvement.  "But  there  are  too  many  soft 
maples.  There  are  some  beautiful  elms  here. 
All  of  the  streets  have  too  many  soft  maol« 
and  you  should  have  other  trees  in  the  parks 
The  maples  age  quickly  compared  with  the  or 
dinary  life  of  trees,  and  they  grow  scrawny 
and  unsightly.  Your  city  will  be  wise  :f 


begins  at  once  planting  elms  and  other  of  the 
better  woods.  They  could  be  olanted  between 
the  maples  and  could  grow  to  a  certain  point, 
when  the  maples  should  be  cut  down  to  give 
the  elms  an  opportunity  to  spread.  By  exer- 
cising care  you  could  transfer  from  the  less 
desirable  to  the  better  trees  without  losing 
much  either  in  appearance  or  shade  during 
the  transition.  The  better  class  of  trees  would 
be  giving  shade  by  the  time  the  maples  should 
be  cut. 

"It    was    no    mistake    of   the    Bay    City   park 
commission    to    cut    out    trees    in    the    parks,  j 
There   are  still   more   than   enough.      In   a  few  ] 
years  the  city  will  appreciate  the  work.    When  i 
dealing   with    trees,   things   are   not   done    in   a 
day." 

BUYS       LUMBER      CONCERN'S     .PROP- 
ERTY. 

Ily  a  purchase  made  in  Grand  Rapids  at  a  re- 
ceiver's sale  of  the  business  of  the  bankrupt  Den- 
nis Bros.'  Lumber  Company,  C.  L.  Houseman, 
one  of  Muskegon's  prominent  lumbermen,  be- 
came owner  of  the  assets  of  that  firm,  with  the 
exception  of  some  timber  land  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  which  will  be  sold  under  the  juris- 
diction of  those  states. 

The  purchase  price  paid  for  the  business  by 
Mr.  Houseman  was  $118,560.  Whether  he  will 
operate  the  business  himself,  or  has  made  the 
purchase  as  a  speculation,  Mr.  Houseman  de- 
clines to  state  at  the  present  time. 

The  purchase  includes,  besides  the  business 
proper,  title  stock  in  the  Kelsey-Dennis  Lumber 
Company,  of  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ;  in  the 
Dennis  Salt  and  Lumber  Company,  farm  at  Oak- 
field,  lumber  mills  and  stock  at  Reed  City  and 
Big  Rapids,  Citizen's  Telephone  Company  stock, 
mining  stock  and  some  realty  to  which  the  com- 
pany held  title.  The  liabilities  of  Dennis  Bros, 
amount  to  about  $325,000.  The  Michigan  Trust 
Company  was  the  receiver  of  the  failed  concern. 


BIG  POWER  PROJECT  APPROVED. 

The  Menominee  and  iMarinette  Light  and 
Traction  Company's  water  power  project  at 
Grand  Rapids — the  plant  at  which  is  to  light 
and  heat  and  run  the  machinery  of  two  coun- 
ties and  perhaps  other  districts — was  crystal- 
izcd  when  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors 
and  stockholders  it  was  formally  decided  to 
raise  the  capital  stock  from  $560,000  to  $1,- 
000,000.  There  was  not  one  dissenting  voice 
at  the  meeting,  neither  was  there  a  single  di- 
rector or  stockholder  opposed  to  constructing 
the  power  plant  and  expending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  harness  the  rapids  and 
transport  the  generated  power  to  the  twin 
cities.  The  final  surveys  are  being  completed, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  en- 
gineers will  be  finished  in  a  week.  Then  the 
necessary  materials  and  construction  ma- 
chinery will  be  purchased,  minor  contracts  foi 
diffcren't  portions  of  the  work  let  and  the  real 
work  of  building  the  power  house  and  dam 
will  be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  water  rights  owned  by  the  company 
include  1,600  acres  of  land  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  extending  for  a  distance  of  two  and 
one-half  miles  along  the  banks. 

Engineer  DeGuere,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis., 
is  now  on  the  grounds  with  County  Surveyor 
Albert  Hass  and  a  crew  of  men  getting  the 
preliminary  surveys  made. 

In  speaking  about  this  improvement,  Super- 
intendent Ed.  Daniell  of  the  Traction  Com- 
pany said:  With  no  unforeseen  accidents  and 
allowances  made  for  inclement  weather,  we 
will  have  the  dam  and  water-power  ready  to 
start  by  July  1.  1909.  We  will  begin  work  at 
once  and  will  have  the  dam  in  shape  befon 
snow  flies.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it  thai 

he  water  power  'vill  be  developed  cheaper 
per  horse  power  tlnn  any  water  power  whicl* 
's  now  in  the  cours^  of  deve'onmmt  ;n  th" 
country.  You  can  appreciate  what  this  mean? 

••hen   I  tell  you  trn*   'h»  rhean   r  •'•• 
"     can  h™  "i •>  ' 


using  1,500  horsepower.  This  will  leave  a  total 
of  5,000  horsepower  to  develop  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  cities  of  Marinette  and 
Menominee.  As  we  will  own  the  property  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  we  will  not  have  any 
difficulty  from  overflow  as  the  only  land  that 
will  be  overflown  by  the  high  water  will  be 
our  own  property. 

"The  establishment  of  this  improvement  will 
make  it  possible  for  all  the  towns  along  the 
line  to  obtain  power  for  lighting  and  small 
manufacturing  plants,  which  are  much  needed 
at  present."  

STUMPAGE  IS  LOOKING  UP. 

"When  lumbermen  begin  to  cast  around  to 
find  timber  in  which  to  make  investment,  it 
can  safely  be  calculated  that  business  condi- 
tions are  on  the  mend,"  says  a  Bay  City  lumber 
dealer.  "Since  last  fall  there  has  been  prac- 
tically nothing  doing  in  the  stumpage  line,  but 
very  recently  things  in  this  line  are  picking  up. 
Recently  Chas.  Woods,  the  widely  known  log- 
ging jobber  and  timber  man.  and  Bert  Guilford 
left  West  Branch  for  Mississippi  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  over  a  large  body  of  timber 
land  and  estimating  the  stumpage  timber. 
They  are  doing  this  for  E.  B.  Foss.  of  Bay 
City,  and  Ammi  W.  Wright,  of  Alma.  At 
prices  at  which  timber  can  be  bought  for  in 
••null  there  should  be  good  money  in  buy- 
ing it  and  holding  it  as  an  investment.  It  is 
bound  to  treble  in  value  in  a  few  years." 


i   •  •-•     '•  •  cheap 

•  ••••••'.!  ••'!  -f    ts  lights 

's   no 


NOTES    FROM   ABROAD. 

by  agreement  between  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line  and  the  British  shipping  companies 
in.  the  Persian  and  Arabian  trade  freights  have 
onct  more  been  restored  to  a  normal  level. 

Brazil  is  borrowing  $10,000,000  in  Paris  for 
railway  purposes  at  five  per  cent  interest  and 
a  face  discount  of  6J4  per  cent. 

The  port  ot  Liverpool,  undoubtedly  the  best 
planned  and  best  equipped  of  British  ports 
and  upon  which  there  has  been  an  expenditure 
of  $125,000,000,  has  been  carried  out  on  ;\ 
frontage  almost  identical  with  Montreal  har- 
bor, upon  which  only  $10,000,000  has  been 
spent  so  far. 

Flax  spinning  mills  in  Ireland  are  running 
only  thirty-two  instead  of  fifty-five  hours  per 
week.  Women  spinners  are  being  paid  the 
same  wages  for  thirty-two  hours  work  as  for 
thirty-seven  hours.  Orders  are  scarce. 

In  France  the  sale  of  tobacco  is  a  strict 
government  monopoly,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
about  $93,000,000  a  year.  Import  by  private 
firms  or  individuals  is  prohibited.  About  half 
(34,000,000  pounds)  of  the  leaf  tobacco  import- 
ed is  from  the  United  States. 

Corea,  with  a  population  of  20,000,000,  con- 
sumes 840,000,000  cigarettes  yearly,  of  which 
Japan  supplies  40,000,000  monthly.  The  bal- 
ance is  made  largely  of  Virginia  leaf  tobacco 
at  Shanghai  and  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. 

During  the  seven  years,  1900  to  1907,  the 
volume  of  Great  Britain's  imports  rose  from 
$2,615,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000  and  her  exports 
of  her  own  product  and  manufacture  increased 
from  $1,455,000,000  to  $2,085,000,000. 

Special  Agent  Captain  Garden  says  that  the 
Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  of  Paris, 
France,  has  acquired  all  the  holdings  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  of  Schenectady.  \. 
Y.,  and  that  a  working  agreement  exists  which 
withdraws  the  General  Electric  Company  and 
the  Berlin  Company,  in  which  it  is  interested, 
from  competition  with  the  Thomson-Houston 
Company  in  French  territory,  leaving  only  the 
Drench  Westinghouse  Company  as  an  Ameri- 
can competitor  in  France. 

Australia  has  just  shipped  to  San  Francisco 

a   large  cargo  of  Australia  hardwoods,  includ- 

•na    over    800    tons    of    railroad    ties.         These 

••oods    are    among   the    best   in    the   world    for 

i:lroad  purposes. 

'"rtric  power  is  coming  rapidly  to  the 
'-int  in  Chile.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Valparaiso.  Santiago  is  using  491  engines  and 
motors,  of  which  187  are  electric. 
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Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

/.  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN    ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

--  -  _____  _______  T_  '       -  -^-^J 

Every  one  who  is  Interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 
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I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

fUtdjtgmt  iSoafo  iEakfra  Aaaortatum 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name ...      Residence  Address 

Occupation .    _     Business  Addresi 

Recommended   by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  ana  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  proon  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  actrrt 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Covernmenl.  '*  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By-Laws.  The  in  Nation  fee  for  membership  ift  .he  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
{1.00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00  T  >e  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
ben,  $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
&** 


DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  SEPTEMBER,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-P resident ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,    Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — • 

George  W.  Stovcl,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 
Baraga  County — • 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 
Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
'     Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.   Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1 
losco  County — • 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J.  Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — 
Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 
Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 


Luce  County — • 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — • 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 

M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottviile. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

•  Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — • 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 

Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 
Saginaw  County — • 

John  Ederer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford   County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 

T.  E.  Standclift.  Boon. 


SHIAWASSEE  COMING  INTO  LINE. 

Farmers  in  Shiawassee  county  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  advantages  of  good  roads, 
and  are  more  inclined  than  formerly  to  accept 
the  inducements  offered  by  the  state  to  this 
end.  The  good  road  movement  is  just  making 
its  influence  felt  in  that  count}",  and  although 
a  great  deal  has  not  been  dune  of  late  in  this 
direction  many  changes  are  being  talked  of 
that  will  probably  be  accomplished  in  the 
fe.w  years. 

i  hie  of  these  which  will  not  only  benefit 
farmers,  but  auto  drivers  and  others,  is  the 
graveling  of  two  miles  of  road  extending 
west  of  Owosso  from  near  the  so-called  five 


points.  This  is  the  Ovid  road,  and  although 
there  is  much  travel  over  the  thoroughfare  it 
contains  some  exceedingly  bad  spots  in  wet 
seasons.  There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  of  late  of  macadamizing  the  road  leading 
from  Owosso  to  Corunna.  The  condition  of 
other  roads  in  the  county  that  need  attention 
has  lately  been  the  subject  of  comment  that 
shows  a  general  desire  for  improvement  along 
this  line. 


WILL    TAR    MACA.DAM    ROADS. 

Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair  county,  now 
has  about  twenty  miles  of  macadam  road. 
Next  year  $100  a  mile  will  be  spent  in  spread- 
ing tar  over  the  roads  to  keep  the  dust  down. 
An  experiment  tried  on  Twenty-fourth  street, 
Port  Huron,  this  season  has  proven  that  tar 
not  only  makes  a  dustless  thoroughfare,  but 
does  away  with  repairs. 

CONVICT-BUILT  ROADS. 

An  Atlanta,  Ga.,  correspondent  writes  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in 
Georgia  in  road  building: 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
the  authorities  of  Fulton  county,  in  which 
Atlanta  is  situated,  take  the  same  view.  For 
several  years  Fulton  county  has  kept  its  pris- 
oners at  road  making,  and  it  now  has  250  miles 
of  well  built  macadamized  roads,  which  centre 
at  Atlanta  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  in  the 
hub.  General  Clifford  Anderson,  a  leading 
business  man  of  Atlanta,  who  is  officially  con- 
nected with  the  great  road  building  work  of 
Fulton  countv.  recently  told  me  that  this  work 
had  in  every  way  proved  the  best  for  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  for  the  county.  Most 
of  these  prisoners  are  negroes  accustomed  to 
outdoor  life.  Imprisonment  within  brick  walls 
tends  to  ruin  their  health,  while  the  outdoor 
life  of  road  building  under  official  control  and 
maintenance  is  beneficial  to  them.  The  county 
owns  its  rock  quarries,  its  stone  crushing 
plants  and  its  road  making  machinery.  It 
therefore  does  not  have  to  buy  anything  from 
outside.  About  400  prisoners  are  kept  at  work 
and  the  cost  of  eood  roads  is  about  $3,500  a 
mile,  which  includes  much  heavy  grading. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  work  by  cross 
connecting  the  lines  radiating  from  Atlanta 
until  Fultun  county  shall  have  500  miles  of 
thoroughly  good  roads.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing peop_le  of  the  South,  men  who  have  given 
years  of  study  to  the  subject,  believe  that 
every  Southern  State  should  put  its  convicts 
to  work  in  building  a  great  system  of  public 
highways.  A  number  of  counties  in  other 
States  have  been  doing  the  same  work  which 
Fulton  county  is  pressing  with  such  vigor. 
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Xo.  321 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, J^-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  322 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000.  • 

No.  323 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  324 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  325 — Bay  County,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  326 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  327 — Bennington  township,  Shiavvassee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  328 — Arbela  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2.004  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $1,002. 

No.  329 — No.  Branch  township,  Lapeer  coun- 
ty, 1.306  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $653. 

No.  330 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel 
road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  331 — Muskegon  county,  .131  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $131. 

No.  332 — Muskegon  county,  1.033  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,033. 

No.  333 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  334 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, J^-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  335 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.718  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $859. 

No.  336 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1.038  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $519. 

No.  337 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.438  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $219. 

No.  338 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.562  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $281. 

No.  339 — Otisco  township,  Ionia  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $530. 

No.  340 — Wayne  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  341 — Bay  county,  .798  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $798. 

No.  342 — Bay  county,  ^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $250. 

No.  343 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.    344 — Bay    county,    .804    mile    macadam 
road;     reward,  $704. 
No.  346.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,    1.744    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $872. 
No.  347.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,     1.52    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $760. 
No.  348.     Kent  Co.,  Paris  Tp.,  1.594  mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $797. 
No.  349.     Tuscola  Co.,  Indianfields  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  350.     Huron   Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,008. 
No.  351.     Huron  Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road,  reward  $1,000. 
No.  352.     Delta  Co.,  Escanaba  Tp.,  1.152  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,152. 
No.  353.     Calhoun    Co.,    Newton    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  354.     Manistee    Co.,    Marilla    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  355.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .955 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $716. 
No.  356.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .208 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $156. 
No.  357.     Clare   Co.,  Grant  Tp.,   1   mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $500. 
No.  358.     Huron     Co.,     Sebewaing    Tp.,     1.045 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,045. 
No.  359.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont    Tp.,   .624    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $:;!:_'. 
No.  360.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont    Tp.,   .890    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $445. 

No.  rsrn.     Lapeer    Co..    Almont   Tp.,    .486    mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $'.M:;. 

NCI.  362.      Gratiot     Co..    Sumner     Tp.,    1      mile- 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
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Huron    Co.,   Sebewaing  Tp.,   %   mile 

macadam   road,   reward  $500. 
Osceola   Co.,   Marion  Tp.,  1.47  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $735. 
Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  2.466  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,233. 
Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  3.76  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,880. 
Osceola   Co.,    Marion   Tp.,   .426  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $213. 

Muskegon    Co.,    .644    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $644. 
Muskegon    Co.,    .748    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $748. 
Wexford     Co.,     South     Branch     Tp., 

1.004  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $702. 
Dickinson    Co.,   2.54   miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,540. 
Wayne  Co.,  1%  miles  macadam  road. 

reward  $1,500. 
Montcalm     Co.,     Reynolds     Tp.,     1.8 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $900. 
Gratiot    Co.,    Emerson    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Gratiot  Co.,  Emerson  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Ingham  Co.,  Meridian  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp.,  %  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp.,  %  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
Ingham  Co.,  Lansin^-  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Oceana  Co.,  Shelby  Tp.,  2.719  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $2,719. 


$48,000  FOR  BAY  COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  board  of  Bay  county  road  commission- 
ers has  fixed  the  total  estimate  for  the  stone 
road's  needs  for  the  ensuing  year  at  $48,000, 
and  has  asked  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
apportion  that  amount.  The  sum  is  about 
$10,000  in  excess  of  last  year,  but  provides  lor 
nearly  two  and  one-half  miles  more  of  new 
road  than  was  built  last  year.  A  number  of 
farmers  and  supervisors  were  on  hand  with 
petitions  for  roads  and  all  that  were  asked 
for  would  have  cost  nearly  twice  the  sum 
named. 

Of  the  amount  asked  for  about  $26,000  is  for 
new  work  and  the  balance  for  repairs,  bridges 
and  culverts.  On  the  Gibson  road  $1,500  is 
appropriated  for  bridges.  An  important  new 
stretch  planned  will  be  one  and  one-quarter 
miles  on  the  Garfield  road  which  will  connect 
that  road  with  the  Midland  road  beyond  Fish- 
erville,  thus  making  a  circuit  of  stone  road  '.',:! 
miles  in  length,  starting  at  Bay  City  and  run- 
ning to  Kawkawlin,  the  "three  churches"  and 
beyond,  on  a  long  curve  to  the  point  where 
tin-  one  and  one-quarters  mile  of  new  road 
will  connect  it  with  the  road  running  back  to 
Bay  City  via  Fisherville  and  Auburn. 

The   appropriations   planned   are  as   follows: 

Garfield  road,  one  and  one-quarter  miles, 
new,  $4,000. 

Portsmouth  road,  one-half  mile,  new,  $l,sito. 

Pincnnning  road,  one  mile,  new,  $4,000. 

Kawkawlin  road,  three-quarters  mile,  re- 
built for  state  bounty,  $:>,:>oo. 

Au  Sable  road,  two  miles,  new,  north  of 
Kawkawlin  towards  Linwood,  $0.(!iio. 

Fraser  road,  one  mile,  new,  $3,000. 

Saginaw  road,  one  and  one-quarter  miles, 
new,  $3, :,(i(i. 

Mcrritt  road,   one-half  mile,  new,  $2. ."00. 

Repair  estimates  arc  as  follows:  Midland 
road,  $3,000;  North  Euclid  road.  $;;co;  Xorih 
Stale  Street  road.  $200;  Fisherville  and  \u 
burn,  $.',()  each;  Tuscola  stone  road.  $:;,ooo; 
llou-hkiss  road.  $.",(10;  Gibson  road,  $1. .",()()  (in- 
cluding new  bridge  >:  Fisher  road,  $200:  Heaver 
road.  $l.(i(io;  North  Kawkawlin  mad.  $:.'uO;  I. in- 
wood  road.  $300;  Salzbur.tr  road.  $1,000;  Frank- 
enlu-t  road,  $1,800:  South  Euclid  road,  $:,()!!; 
State  Street  road,  $200;  Elm  Street  rgad,  $::oo: 


Quinnicassee  road,  $2,000;  Sanilac  road,  $500; 
Pine  street  road,  $200;  Knight  road,  $400; 
Hampton  road,  $1,500. 

EXPERIMENTING  WITH  TAR 
MACADAM. 

The  block  of  tar  macadam  street  laid  at 
Marquette  as  an  experiment  is  now  in  use. 
The  block  in  question  has  the  steepest  grade 
of  any  piece  of  street  in  the  business  district 
of  the  city,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  steeper 
grade  to  be  found  anywhere  within  the  city 
limits.  If  the  tar  macadam  stands  up  on  it, 
and  resists  the  disintegrating  effects  of  water, 
it  will  be  one  long  step  in  proving  that  tile 
material  should  be  adopted  for  general  use  in 
the  city.  Street  Commissioner  Mitchell  is 
confident  that  the  results  will  be  admirable. 

The  street  was  prepared  from  the  ground 
up  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  tar  treatment 
a  fair  test.  In  all  about  ten  inches  of  crushed 
rock  was  placed  on  it.  The  first  eight  inches 
was  built  up  of  varying  sizes  of  rock,  ending 
with  the  fine  material,  and  the  surface  was 
then  rolled  for  a  number  of  days  with  one 
of  the  steam  rollers,  until  it  was  compact  and 
firm. 

On  this  surface  Mr.  Mitchell  then  had 
spread  a  layer  of  course  rock,  on  which  was 
scattered  a  fine  rock,  No.  4,  making  about 
two  inches  in  all.  This  surface  layer  was 
again  rolled,  and  on  it  the  tar  is  now  being 
spread.  When  the  tar  was  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed, fine  crushed  stone  was  sprinkled  on 
the  surface,  which  was  then  given  a  final  roll- 
ing. 


GOOD   ROADS   DELAYED   IN 
HOUGHTON. 

Supervisor  E.  A.  Hamar.  of  Chassel, 
Houghton  county,  says  that  the  county  roads 
system  petition,  which  it  had  been  expected 
would  be  pesented  at  the- recent  meeting  of 
the  Houghton  board  of  supervisors,  will  not 
be  submitted  this  fall  and  will  probably  not 
be  presented  before  next  spring.  It  has  been 
found  difficult  to  circulate  the  petition  through- 
out the  entire  county,  as  is  necessary,  and  this 
has  caused  the  delay.  A  certain  number  of 
signatures  of  property  owners  in  each  town- 
ship is  required  before  the  petition  can  be 
effective.  Jf  the  proper  signatures  are  ob- 
tained the  question  may  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  election  next  April. 

SAGINAW    GETS   $11,528. 

State  High  Commissioner  H.  S.  Eearle  has 
notified  County  Road  Commissioner  Ederer 
of  Saginaw  that  the  roads  inspected  by  Deputy 
Koo-e-rs  have  been  accepted  and  state  awards 
have  been  forwarded  as  follows: 

Central    road.    Maple    Grove $    698.00 

Mackinaw    road,    Saginaw 505.00 

Cross  road,   Saginaw    556.00 

Town      Line      road.      Spaulding      and 

Bridgeport     2,110.00 


Total     $3,869.00 

This  makes  a  total  that  the  county  has  re- 
ceived this  year  of  state  rewards  of  $11,528. 

ROAD  WORK   IN   CLARE. 

Redding  township,  Clare  county,  has  voted 
to  bond  for  $.'!.()(:()  for  good  roads. 

ft  is  expected  that  the  money  raised  will 
build  a  good  three-mile  road  east  from  Temple 
to  the  Greenwood  town  line,  which,  with  the 
stale  award  is  expected  to  make  $4.500  avail- 
able for  good  roads. 

Green w 1  township  is  pushing  ahead  im- 
provements along  the  main  roail  east  leading 
into  Harrison.  Hut  the  two  miles  in  II, 
lowii-hip  east  from  Greenwood  into  the 
county  seat  is  a  problem  that  now  is  up  to 
Harrison  and  Hayes.  Good  road  competition 
is  a  good  thing'. 

The  highway  commissioner  of  Hawes.  Al- 
eoiia  county,  has  begun  work  on  the  road  be- 
tween Hawes  and  Mitchell.  Money  was  ap- 
propriated for  building  this  particular  road 
over  three  years  ago. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


MOLASSES  FOR  ROADS. 

Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  effort 
to  build  a  dustproof  road  by  combining  blast 
furnace  slag  with  asphalt  or  tar. 

This  endeavor  is  of  the  utmost  economic 
importance,  because  if  the  hoped  for  success  is 
attained  unsightly  mountains  of  slag  will  soon 
disappear  from  the  vicinity  of  scores  of  cities 
and  a  ready  market  will  have  been  established 
for  vast  quantities  of  this  material. 

For  several  years  the  scientists  in  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
more  progressive  States,  have  been  working 
to  achieve  two  great  objects,  the  utilization  of 
by-products  in  road  building  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dustless  roads.  Experiments  already 
conducted  indicate  that  crushed  rock  com- 
bined with  tar  or  asphalt  preparations  bid  fair 
to  solve  in  a  measure  the  dustless  road  prob- 
lem. Exhaustive  laboratory  tests  have  indi- 
cated that  slag  in  combination  with  prepara- 
tinns  of  tar  or  asphalt  may  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  crushed  rock. 

One  of  these  experimental  stretches  of  road 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Chicago, 
under  the  supervision  of  Chief  Engineer  Ver- 
non  M.  Peirce  of  the  Federal  bureau,  and  one 
at  Birmingham  Ala.,  under  the  direction  of 
B.  F.  Heidel,  first  assistant  engineer. 

The  road  at  Chicago  will  be  of  slag  and 
asphalt;  that  at  Birmingham  of  slaer  and  tar. 
The  greatest  skill  and  care  will  be  used  in 
putting  down  these  short  stretches  and  they 
will  then  be  carefully  observed  during  the  try- 
ing months  of  winter.  If  in  the  spring  it  has 
been  established  that  this  class  of  road  re- 
mains firm,  does  not  rut,  sheds  water  and 
makes  but  little  dust,  a  vast  step  forward  will 
have  been  taken  in  road  building  and  a  never 
failing  market  will  have  been  created  for  blast 
furnace  waste. 

Besides  this  activity  in  slag  experiments  the 
Public  Roads  Office  is  also  busy  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  with  a  special  asphalt  preparation  never 
before  tried,  which  the  director  and  his  lieu- 
tenants hope  may  prove  efficacious  as  a  dust 
binding  surface  material. 

The  office  is  also  preparing  at  the  same  place 
to  lay  a  stretch  of  what  might  be  called  a 
"candy  road."  Nobody  except  a  scientist 
would  go  so  far  afield  in  research  as  to  adopt 
molasses  as  a  road  building  material,  but  that 
is  exactly  what  has  been  done  here,  and  As- 
sistant Chemist  Prevost  Hubbard  of  Director 
Page's  scientific  corps  has  levelled  a  half  mile 
stretch  of  road  near  Newton  and  will  be  in 
active  supervision  of  the  laying  of  the  first 
molasses  road  of  history.  This  molasses  is 
the  almost  useless  by-product  of  the  great 
cane  sugar  refineries  of  the  South  and  the 
beet  sugar  refineries  of  the  West  and  South- 
west. It  is  sickishly  sweet,  nearly  as  black 
and  as  thick  as  tar  and  almost  as  powerful  as 
a  binder.  Having  always  been  a  waste  prod- 
uct it  can  be  bought  at  a  lower  price  than  coal 
tar  and  in  greater  quantities. 

When  the  quantity  and  the  sticky  con- 
sistency of  this  material  were  called  to  the 
attention  of  Director  Page  a  number  of  months 
ago,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  it  might  aid 
in  solving  the  always  difficult  problem  of 
dusty  roads.  He  sent  for  a  supply  for  labor- 
atory experiments  and  detailed  Mr.  Hubbard 
to  conduct  them.  '  The  molasses  was  blended 
with  oils  and  lime  water,  was  mixed  with  rock 
dust,  with  earth  and  with  sand  and  tried  out 
under  heat  and  under  water.  It  behaved  so 
well  and  held  out  such  promises  for  ideal 
roads  that  the  practical  test  of  a  real  road 
was  recently  decided  upon. 

Another  scientist,  also  from  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads,  is  engaged  at  Independence, 
Kan.,  in  trying  to  devise  a  method  of  con- 
structing oiled  roads  analogous  to  the  meth- 
ods which  have  produced  the  famous  piled 
roads  of  southern  California.  He  is  mix;ng 
heavy  oils  possessing  pronounced  asphaltic 
bases  with  natural  soil  and  sand  and  compact- 
ing the  preparation  with  a  tamping  roller.  One 
stretch  of  this  peculiar  class  of  highway  is 


under  construction.  The  oiled  roads  of  Cali- 
fornia hae  saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  that  fertile  State 
in  the  last  few  years  by  suppressing  the  dust 
that  formerly  arose  in  blinding  clouds  witli 
in  the  last  few  years  by  suppressing  the  dust 
clouds  floating  to  adjacent  fields  and  orchards 
depreciated  the  price  of  farm  produce  and 
lowered  the  values  of  real  estate  to  a  startling 
degree.  The  sprinkling  of  oil  was  tried  and 
the  dust  was  held  in  check.  Then  some  of  the 
roads  were  ploughed  and  the  oil  mixed  with 
the  earth  and  the  mass  firmly  rolled  to  a 
properly  crowned  surface.  Splendid  results 
followed  in  most  instances. 


BIDS   WERE  TOO   HIGH. 

The  bids  for  the  repairing  of  about  two 
miles  of  the  Marquette  county  highway  be- 
tween Republic  and  Humboldt  were  con- 
sidered too  high,  and  the  county  road  com- 
mission decided  to  d£i_the  work  wifh  its  own 
crew.  The  job  will  be  completed  within  a 
few  weeks.  A  force  of  about  forty  or  fifty 
men  and  several  teams  are  employed.  The 
improved  highway  will  be  a  dirt  road,  but  it 
will  be  graded  and  put  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

It  is  expected  that  the  remainder  of  the 
nine  miles  of  road  between  Republic  and  Hum- 
boldt will  receive  attention  next  season,  and 
eventually  the  thoroughfare  will  be  finished 
up  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Negaunee-Mar- 
quette  highway,  which  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  roads  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  country. 

There  has  been  some  talk  in  Dickinson 
county  regarding  the  improvement  of  the  road 
leading  out  from  Iron  Mountain  to  the  Mar- 
quette county  line  west  of  Republic.  It  was 
a  short  time  ago  announced  that  the  Dickinson 
county  commission  had  decided  to  repair  its 
end  of  the  thoroughfare  this  fall,  and  the 
hooe  was  expressed  that  the  Marquette  county 
commission  would  also  do  some  work  in  that 
district.  There  are  about  three  miles  of  the 
road  in  Marquette  county  that  should  be  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  but  the  rest  of  the  road  from 
Republic  to  the  Dickinson  county  line  is  in 
fairly  good  condition  and  the  repairs  would 
be  inexpensive  as  compared  with  the  three- 
mile  stretch  referred  to.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  work  will  be  done  west  of  Republic  this 
season. 


MUSKEGON  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT. 

When  the  winter  season  closes  this  year  -it 
will  see  only  two  miles  of  unimproved  roadbed 
on  the  long-waited-for  and  much-discussed 
Holland  road  in  Muskegon  county. 

A  mile  of  macadam  road  completed  and 
plans  for  the  completion  of  two  miles  before 
work  is  abandoned  for  the  season,  is  the  re- 
port made  by  County  Superintendent  Bush  at 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  county  road  com- 
missioners. 

The  road  was  laid  straight  south  from  Hoi- 
ton  village,  work  haying  been  transferred  to 
that  end  of  the  line  in  order  to  have  a  good 
road  over  which  to  haul  the  stone  which  is 
now  being  shipped  to  Holton  and  unloaded 
there. 

The  two  miles  that  are  to  be  completed  this 
year  are  over  some  of  the  hardest  ground  that 
will  have  to  be  covered  in  the  county.  Sev- 
eral hills  had  to  be  graded  down  and  a  swamp 
filled. 

When  the  two  miles  of  road  is  completed 
this  year  there  will  still  remain  two  miles  of 
unimproved  road  between  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent improvement  and  the  east  and  west  clay 
road  runnnig  east  from  Twin  Lake. 

ONE  BIT  OF  GOOD  ROAD. 

Great  was  the  notoriety  once  enjoyed  by 
Ripley's  main  highway  (Ripley  is  located  in 
Houghton  county),  many  were  its  claims  to 
prominence.  But  alas,  alas,  'tis  so  no  longer. 
In  the  good  old  days  a  ride  o'er  its  undulat- 
ing way  gave  about  as  realistic  a  reproduction 
of  the  original  "Bump-the-Bumps"  as  could 
be  found  this  side  of  Coney  Island.  Scorch- 


ing autoists  thought  of  it  as  synonymous  to 
hitting  the  high  places,  and  considered  them- 
selves lucky  if  they  got  through  without  knock- 
ing the  top  off  half  a  dozen  of  the  myriad  little 
hills  that  dotted  the  way.  It  was  the  buga- 
boo of  old  ladie's  out  for  a  drive,  speech  being 
impossible — in  itself  an  untold  agony  without 
the  ever  present  fear  of  having  their  teeth 
jarred  ignominiously  into  their  lap.  But  these 
are  now  but  memories  of  the  past,  for  the 
thoroughfare  has  been  reduced  to  the  uniform 
unchanging  level  that  classifies  it  with  num- 
berless other  unheard  of  and  unimportant 
highways  scattered  through  the  land.  The 
work  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  summer 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Vial,  who 
deserves  credit  for  the  fine  highway. 

BAY  COUNTY  DRAWS  $7,750. 

The  state  of  Michigan  will  pay  $7,750  to- 
wards the  construction  of  stone  roads  in  Bay 
county  this  year.  Frank  Rogers,  deputy  state 
highway  commissioner,  has  notified  the  county 
clerk  that  three  and  a  quarter  miles  which  he 
looked  over  complied  with  the  specifications 
and  that  orders  would  be  issued  for  the  same. 
The  state  pays  $1,000  for  each  mile  con- 
structed, which  means  $3,250.  There  is  one 
mile  and  three-quarters  under  way  which,  with 
$3,000  previously  received,  the  total  will  be 
$7,750,  as  stated.  The  deputy  commissioner 
went  over  one  mile  on  the  Pinconning  road, 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  Fisher  road,  half  a 
mile  on  the  Euclid  avenue  road,  half  a  mile  on 
the  townline  road  between  Portsmouth  and 
Merritt,  and  one  mile  on  the  Saginaw  road. 

"Where  there  has  been  much  criticism  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  in  regard  to  the  meth- 
ods and  material  employed  in  building  roads," 
says  a  Bay  county  road  commissioner,  "and 
perhaps  justifiable  to  some  extent,  the  fact  is 
that  better  highways  are  being  made  now 
than  ever  before.  It  is  true  that  the  lime  stone 
is  not  so  desirable  as  harder  stone  would  be, 
but  we  are  doing  excellent  work  with  what 
we  are  able  to  obtain  in  the  way  of  material. 
With  the  heavy  rollers  the  roadways  are  made 
firm  and  more  durable.  Surely  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  county  if  we  could  secure 
hardheads  or  good  gravel,  but  that  is  simply 
out  of  the  question  because  the  cost  would  be 
too  great  for  the  people  to  bear." 

TO  BOND  FOR  GOOD   ROADS. 

South  Branch  township,  Wexford  county,  is 
making  an  effort  to  get  some  good  roads 
built  and  will  avail  itself  of  the  opportuity  of 
getting  state  reward  to  help  out  in  the  cost. 
A  petition  is  now  being  circulated  for  enough 
signatures  to  call  a  special  election,  when  the 
proposition  to  bond  the  township  for  $1,200 
for  building  roads  will  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  election 
is  held  there  will  be  practically  no  opposition, 
as  the  advisability  of  good  roads  in  South 
Branch  is  readily  recognized.  The  grade  has 
already  been  completed  for  one  piece  of  road 
by  D.  C.  Scarborough,  highway  commissioner 
of  that  township. 

REWARDS  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  Adrian  -Gas  Co.  has  joined  the  good 
roads  movement  with  a  will  and  has  offered 
a  reward  of  $25  per  mile  for  every  bit  of  good 
roads  constructed  in  Lenawee  county.  This 
$:2.5  together  with  the  $100  offered  by  the 
Adrian  Industrial  Association  added  to  the 
$500  which  will  be  received  as  soon  as  Lena- 
wee  county  comes  in  under  the  state  reward 
law,  will  make  a  standing  offer  of  $625  for 
every  bit  of  good  gravel  road  constructed  in 
Lenawee  county. 

The  township  authorities  of  Mancelona 
township,  Antrim  county,  have  received  a 
check  for  $1,337  from  the  state  highway  de- 
partment in  settlement  of  the  bounty  paid  by 
the  state  for  the  building  of  good  roads.  This 
was  in  payment  for  two  and  one-half  miles  of 
gravel  road  built  in  Mancelona  township  this 
year,  and  for  a  balance  left  over  from  last 
year. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  STEPS  TAKEN  IN  BUILDING  A  FIRST  CLASS  TAR 
MACADAM  ROAD  IN  WAYNE  COUNTY.     THE  VIEWS  WERE  TAKEN  ON  MT.  ELLIOTT 

AVENUE  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY  LIMITS. 


Laying  Land  Tile  for  Under  Drainage. 


Putting  in  Concrete  Drains. 


Building   a    Reinforced   Concrete   Culvert. 


The  Finished  Culvert. 
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WAYNE   COUNTY 

ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 


The   First  Course  of  Stone   Spread. 


Rolling  the  Second  Course. 


•  Before  snow  flies  the  Wayne  County  Road 
Commission  expects  to  have  all  of  the  work 
undertaken  this  year  completed.  The  com- 
mission has  been  hampered  by  the  failure  of 
the  contractor  to  deliver  crushed  stone  as 
rapidly  as  needed,  and  several  times  it  has 
been  forced  to  go  into  the  open  market  and 
buy  stone,  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor, 
in  order  to  keep  things  moving.  Messrs. 
Tlines,  Haggerty  and  Murdock  have  given  the 
work  in  hand  the  closest  attention  and  the 
result  is  stretches  of  road  which  are  not  sur- 
passed in  any  section  of  Michigan.  The  ac- 
complishment of  the  Commission  for  the  year 
1908  will  be  between  seven  and  eight  miles  of 
dustless  macadam  highways.  The  Commis- 
sion has  also  constructed  two  bridges  of  con- 
crete and  steel — bridges  that  will  endure  and 
be  a  great  money  saver  to  the  townships. 

A  stretch  of  road  on  Grand  River  avenue 
8,500  feet  in  length,  beginning  at  the  city  limits 
of  Detroit,  was  thrown  open  to  traffic  on 
Sept.  19.  Everyone  who  has  used  the  road  is- 
loud  in  his  praise  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  accompanying  views  are  of  the  Mt. 
Elliott  avenue  road,  which  is  also  being  built 
by  the  Commission.  The  views  speak  for 
themselves.  This  stretch  of  road  is  5,600  feet 
long.  On  Gratiot  avenue  3,550  feet  or  road 
is  being  built;  on  Fort  street  4,550  feet;  Jeffer- 
son avenue  east  5,280  feet;  Mack  avenue  1,300 
feet;  Gratiot  avenue  3,550  feet,  and  the  River 
road  5,280  feet,  starting  from  the  south  town 
line  of  Wyandotte.  All  of  these  roads  are  of 
the  same  construction — tar — macadam — water- 
proof and  dustproof. 

On  Michigan  avenue  5,300  feet  of  brick 
pavement  is  being  laid. 

Next  season  the  rebuilding  of  these  main 
roads  will  be  continued,  and  others  will  also- 
be  taken  care  of. 


ROAD  IS  ACCEPTED. 

The  state  highway  department  has  approved 
the  mile  and  one-half  of  new  gravel  road 
north  of  Birch  Creek,  Menomine«  county,  and 
the  district  will  receive  a  reward  of  $750. 
Menominee  county  is  one  of  the  few  counties 
in  the  upper  peninsula  which  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  state  in  help- 
ing communities  to  built  permanent  roads. 
This  season  Menominee  county  has  built  three- 
miles  of  macadam  roads,  receiving  a  bonus 
from  the  state  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  or 
$1.000  per  mile,  and  $500  for  gravel  roads  per 
mile,  making  a  total  received  from  the  state 
of  $3,750  in  one  year. 

Three  and  one-half  miles  of  road  built  with 
the  state  reward  was  near  the  city  of  Menomi- 
nee    and    the    building    was    superintended    by 
Joseph  Sherry  of  Nadeau,  who  has  charge  uf~ 
all   the  county  road  work  south  of  Daggett. 


Section  of  Finished  Road. 


Good  roads  has  become  a  hobby  at  King- 
sley.  Grand  Traverse  county,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  highway  leading  into  that  progress- 
ive village  will  be  among  the  best  in  the 
county.  Some  work  is  under  way  this  fall. 
Fred  Nixson  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
movement. 


(For  additional  Road  Notes,  see  page 
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MICHIGAN  LEGISLATORS 

MUST  AWAKEN 


The  forest  fires  which  have  swept  Michigan 
this  year  have  been  productive  of  some  good. 
They  have  awakened  the  editors  of  the  state 
to  the  importance  of  fire  protection  for  pur 
forests  under  the  plan  advocated  by  the  Mich- 
igan Forestry  Association.  With  a  practically 
unanimous  press  clamoring  for  proper  protec- 
tion, it  is  very  likely  that  the  next  legislature 
will  make  an  appropriation  which  will  enable 
the  fire  warden  to  establish  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  fighting  fires  in  all  sections  of  the 
state. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Adrian 
Times  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  Michi- 
gan editors  are  printing  these  days.  The 
Times  says: 

"Each  year  about  this  season  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  valuable  timber  lands  are 
swept  by  flames,  utterly  destroying  timber 
resources  and  even  rendering  the  land  unfit 
for  years  for  cultivation.  This  tremendous 
annual  loss  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  prac- 
tically unchecked  each  year  without  anv  well- 
considered  effort  being  made  toward  preven- 
tion. The  rapidly  diminishing  timber  re- 
sources of  the  middle  west  and  particularly 
in  Michigan  make  such  a  waste  of  timber  noth- 
ing less  than  a  calamity.  Some  strong  and 
intelligent  effort  should  be  directed  toward 
providing  against  such  losses  in  the  future. 
Since  it  is  impossible  for  private  individuals 
to  organize  in  defense  against  loss  by  fire,  the 
duty  devolves  upon  the  state  at  large,  and  the 
next  legislature  in  Michigan  should  give  to 
this  subject  careful  consideration. 

"Without  doubt  short-sighted  and  small- 
minded  men  will  raise  against  any  plan  which 
would  provide  adequate  protection  against 
forest  fires,  the  argument  of  too  great  ex- 
pense. Such  arguments,  however,  should  not 
prevail.  The  conservation  of  the  timber  re- 
sources of  the  state  is  a  project 'which  directly 
affects  the  interests  of  every  man  living  within 
the  borders  of  the  state,  not  only  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  but  of  the  generations  to  come. 
Money  expended  in  maintaining  an  adequate 
force  of  fire  wardens  and  in  the  dissemination 
of  information  regarding  the  origin  of  forest 
fires  and  methods  of  fighting  fires  when  once 
started,  would  be  returned  to  the  state  many 
fold  in  the  years  to  come. 

"At  the  present  time  the  duties  of  fire  war- 
dens and  in  all  matters  relating  to  forestry 
are  included  in  the  work  of  the  state  game 
warden.  He  is  provided  with  meager  funds 
and  a  staff  altogether  insufficient  to  achieve 
any  practical  results.  The  establishment  of  a 
forestry  department  by  the  legislature,  em- 
ploying a  sufficient  number  of  wardens  to 
patrol  the  points  of  danger  and  prevent  these 
tremendous  conflagrations  which  are  annually 
causing  such  great  losses  and  doing  such  in- 
calculable injury  should  be  one  of  the  tasks 
seriously  undertaken  by  the  state  legislature 


when    it    convenes    at    Lansing   next   winter. 

The  Saginaw  Courier-Herald  says: 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  forest  fires  which 
have  been  proving  so  disastrous  to  the  state? 
If  the  responsibility  could  be  placed  on  an 
individual  there  -would  instantly  be  a  cry  for 
his  punishment.  If  it  could  by  any  possibility 
be  done  he  would  be  thrown  into  state's  prison 
for  the  protection  of  society.  For  the  crime 
is  one  of  some  magnitude,  involving  as  it  does 
the  destruction  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Unfortunately 
the  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  it  would  be- 
come if  the  responsibility  could  be  thrown 
upon  any  single  individual. 

J.  D.  Hawks,  president  of  the  D.  &  M. 
railroad,  answers  the  question  of  responsibil- 
ity by  accusing  the  state.  The  state,  he  says, 
is  to  blame  for  the  immense  annual  fire  losses, 
the  consequent  destruction  of  property  and 
in  many  cases  imperilled  lives.  It  is  possible 
to  minimize  fire  possibilities  by  a  reasonable 
enforcement  of  caution  and  proper  oversight. 

What,  then,  is  the  proper  treatment  for  the 
protection  of  society?  Obviously  the  state 
cannot  be  thrown  into  prison.  It  represents 
the  individuals  collectively.  As  long  as  the 
individuals  are  not  awake  to  the  danger  of 
forest  fires,  the  loss  entailed  by  them  and  the 
possibility  and  necessity  of  preventing  these 
losses  by  adequate  laws  and  proper  enforce- 
ment, the  state  will  continue  to  suffer  the  un- 
necessary destruction  of  a  great  amount  of 
property  annually. 

The  trouble  at  present  is  that  the  state  is 
being  terribly  punished  for  its  negligence  in 
the  matter,  without  realizing  either  the  negli- 
gence or  the  punishment.  Relief  can  come 
only  through  an  awakened  public  sentiment 
on  forest  fires  and  a  popular  demand  for  such 
action  by  the  legislature  as  will  constructively 
tend  to  cause  a  production  of  wealth  annually 
in  the  extensive  portion  of  the  state  which 
now  annually  witnesses  only  destruction. 

This  is  the  sane  action  which  will  ultimately 
be  taken.  How  long  must  the  present  tremen- 
dous annual  waste  continue  before  the  state 
awakens  to  the  economic  importance  of  the 
question? 

The  Marquette  Mining  Journal  says: 

This  is  the  forest  fire  season  and  reports  of 
disastrous   blazes  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
are  continually  coming  to  hand.     In  fact,  they 
are  .expected  and   appear   to  excite  little   com- 1 
ment.     The  state  looks  for  blazes  of  this  sort  j 
every  year  during  the  dry  season   and   unless  | 
there      are      peculiarly      sensational      features  I 
usually    fails    to   see    any   material    importance 
in     them.       Occasionally     when     a     village     is 
menaced,  when  a  settlement  is  swept  over,  or 
when  heroic  measures  are  resorted  to  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  flames,  the  rest  of  the  state 
begins  to  take  interest,  but  otherwise  curiosity 
is  not  even  greatly  aroused. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  fires  that  receive 
public  notice  are  individually  .the  most  disas- 
trous, but  there  are  countless  smaller  blazes 
that  are  passed  over,  that  excite  no  comment 
from  many  even  of  those  who  see  the  smoke 
and  frequently  the  flames  from  them. 

During  the  dry  season  it  is  possible  nearly 
every  day  to  see  the  white  smoke  of  a  forest 
fire  at  some  point  on  the  pine  barrens  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  and  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment and,  roughly,  the  path  of  the  blaze. 
Also  there  is  not  a  point  in  the  expanse  of 
country  which  once  constituted  Michigan's 
chief  source  of  wealth  that  does  not  bear  the 
marks  of  past  fires  which  have  devastated  the 
land,  destroyed  timber  and  rendered  more  bar- 
ren the  soil.  Yet  the  question  of  fire  preven- 
tion receives  comparatively  little  attention. 

The  loss  from  forest  fires  most  frequently 
commented  on  is  to  the  timber.  Trees  are 
destroyed.  The  sweep  of  the  flames  cuts  off 
at  the  start  what  would  become  valuable 
forests  again  and  in  many  cases  where  there 
is  standing  timber  this  is  injured. 

Yet  there  is  another  loss  which  is  perhaps 
ultimately  even  greater  ifi  the  deterioration  of 
the  soil.  The  ground  in  the  entire  pine  section 
of  Michigan  has  been  greatly  impoverished  by 


frequent  forest  fires.  The  result  has  been  to 
delay  their  settlement  and  development.  Even 
for  the  growth  of  timber  they  are  materially 
injured. 

In  view  of  the  few  people  who  are  to  be 
found  scattered  through  the  pine  barrens  the 
number  of  forest  fires  is  almost  criminally 
large.  Nearly  all  are  started  through  careless- 
ness. Hunters  or  fishermen,  who  have  little 
conception  -of  the  danger  and  possibility  of 
disaster,  leave  their  camp  fires  in  such  condi- 
tion that  they  can  start  blazes.  A  match 
thrown  lightly  aside,  or  a  cigar  stub  may  fall 
in  a  dry,  inflammable  spot  and  cause  trouble. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  blaze  starts  from 
carelessness. 

The  number  of  forest  fires  could  and  should 
be  materially  reduced.  It  would  be  policy  and 
economy,  in  view  of  the  immense  annual  loss, 
immediate  and  potential,  for  the  state  to  spend 
materialh-  more  money,  if  necessary,  to  enforce 
sane  forest  laws,  rather  than  to  continue  with 
the  present  annual  destruction.  The  elimina- 
tion or  a  satisfactory  reduction  of  forest  fires 
would  afford  new  possibilities  for  neglected 
sections  of  the  state,  which  are  now  idle  in- 
stead of  being  properly  productive. 

FORESTRY  AT  STATE  FAIR. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Sanford,  in  charge  of  the  exhibit 
at  the  state  fair  given  by  the  forestry  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
was  one  of  the  busiest  men  on  the  grounds 
during  the  ten  days  the  fair  was  in  operation, 
explaining  to  farmers  regarding  the  handling 
and  growing  of  trees. 

"We  distribute  a  vast  quantity  of  trees  to 
farmers  practically  at  cost,"  said  Mr.  Sanford. 
"Those  distributed  are  black  locust,  evergreens 
and  all  species  native  to  Michigan.  We  found 
the  farmers  greatly  interested  in  the  demon- 
strations we  made  concerning  post  preserva- 
tion. We  use  two  systems  for  treating  posts. 
We  show  how  they  may  be  creosoted  inex- 
pensively, and  by  the  use  of  appliances  that 
any  farmer  is  able  to  improvise.  A  farmer 
can  take  a  barrel  and  half  fill  it  with  creosote, 
extend  a  gas  pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
n/1 and  maintain  a  lire  under  the  pipe,  which 
will  keep  up  a  circulation  in  the  fluid.  In  three 
hours  the  creosote  will  penetrate  between  one- 
half  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  cost 
per  post  for  creosote  used  is  7  cents. 

"The  other  treatment  consists  of  the  use 
of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  commonly  called 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  equipment  necessary 
for  this  treatment  requires  a  tank  made  en- 
tirely of  wood  or  of  cement.  No  metal  can 
be  used  in  the  construction.  The  solution  is 
made  by  the  use  of  two  gallons  of  saturated 
bichloride  of  mercury  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
The  posts  are  submerged  and  held  by  pressure 
for  three  days  entirely  under  the  liquid.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  posts  may  be  removed 
and  allowed  to  dry.  This  treatment  doubles 
the  life  of  the  timber  at  a  cost  of  3  cents  per 
post.  The  first  installation  of  the  plant  is 
much  more  expensive  than  for  the  creosoting. 
The  plant  at  the  fair  grounds  cost  $50  and 
the  capacity  for  three  days  is  between  GO  and 
80  posts,  while  the  cost  of  the  creosote  outfit 
would  not  exceed  $.">. 

"The  forestry  department  at  the  college  is 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  timber  users  in 
every  way  possible,  both  for  the  preservation 
of  timber  and  for  the  betterment  of  their 
wood  lots." 


OFFICIAL  TREE   TRIMMER. 

A  new  city  office,  that  of  tree  warden,  to  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  chief  of  police, 
lias  been  created  by  the  Flint  common  council. 
The  new  official  will  be  commissioned  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  police  force  and  his  duties  will 
be  to  see  that  the  trees  in  the  city  are  prop- 
erly trimmed.  Chief  McCall  named  Thomas 
McLain  for  the  place. 

The  road  which  was  started  between  White- 
hall and  Montague  in  Muskegon  county,  was 
built  too  narrow  and  had  to  be  widened  to 
18  feet.  It  is  an  excellent  highway. 
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Part  of  Connecticut  State  Forest,  After  Thinning.     Cost  to  State,  $2  Per  Acre. 

(Courtesy  of  Conservation,  formerly  Forestry  and  Irrigation.) 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors— Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma ;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw ;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission— Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


CARELESSNESS  CAUSE 

OF  FOREST  FIRES 


"Carelessness!" 

In  that  one  word  T.  Stewart  White,  one  of 
Michigan's  pioneer  lumbermen,  characterized 
the  cause  for  the  forest  fires  which,  carrying 
damage  and  devastation  in  their  wake,  have 
for  the  last  month  been  sweeping  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  and  spreading  a 
black  pall  of  smoke  over  all  Michigan. 

"In  my  observation  and  experience  in  the 
lumber  business,"  said  Mr.  White  in  explana- 
tion of  his  somewhat  startling  assertion,  "I 
have  learned  that  but  two  causes  can  be 
ascribed  to  forest  fires,  lightning  and  careless- 
ness. In  California  and  the  west,  where  light- 
ning is  rarely  accompanied  by  rain,  the  fires 
are  usually  occasioned  by  electrical  disturb- 
ances, as  the  splendid  work  of  the  government 
forestry  service  precludes  any  possibility  of 
their  being  caused  through  carelessness.  But 
here  in  Michigan,  where  lightning  always  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain, 
the  fires  originating  from  this  cause  are  ex- 
tinguished as  soon  as  they  break  out,  and  the 
only  reason  for  the  immense  forests  being 
destroyed  by  fire  is  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  farmers  and  lumbermen,  who  are  thought- 
less about  building  camp  fires  in  dry  weather, 
or  about  throwing  burning  matches  on  the 
ground. 

"But  it  was  supposed  that  the  recent  fires  in 
the  state  were  caused  by  sparks  from  a  loco- 
motive," he  was  reminded. 

"Even  in  that  case  carelessness  can  be  given 
as  the  sole  cause  for  the  fires.  If  the  owners 
of  timber  would  take  precautions  to  watch 
their  forests  in  dry  weather,  the  locomotive 
sparks  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  gain 
such  headway  as  to  result  in  a  disastrous  fire. 

"I  remember  well  one  instance  in  my  own 
experience  which  will  illustrate  my  point. 
My  son,  Stewart  Edward  White,  and  myself 
were  on  a  trip  through  Nevada  during  an  espe- 
cially dry  season  and  built  a  camp  fire  for 
the  night.  We  used  no  tent,  and  slept  only  on 
tarpauline,  and  with  no  thought  of  posssible 
forest  fires  we  turned  in  when  the  fires  had 
slumbered  and  went  to  sleep.  A  large  stick- 
remained,  however,  which  had  not  gone  out. 
A  wind  arose  and  blew  this  ember  into  a 
flame,  and  if  my  son  had  not  awakened  at  the 
crucial  moment  with  the  fire  creeping  up  on 
his  blanket,  we  might  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  a  dangerous  fire. 

"Although  I  have  driven  through  woods  that 
were  afire  and  have  had  many  experiences  with 
forest  fires,"  continued  Mr.  White,  "I  was 
never  situated  in  a  dangerous  position  by 
reason  of  them.  No  one  need  be  caught  in 
a  forest  fire  if,  as  I  say,  due  carefulness  is 
exercised.  The  usual  methods  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  fires  are  by  back  fires,  and  the 
use  of  fire  brakes_  or  paths  of  trees  through  the 
forest.  Back  firing  is  the  name  given  to  the 
process  of  setting  woods  afire  at  some  distance 
from  the  approaching  line  of  fire  and  letting 
the  two  stretches  of  flame  meet,  thus  forming 
a  large  waste  over  which  the  fire  cannot  burn 
and  preventing  it  from  going  further. 

"At  other  times  paths  are  cleared  in  the 
forest  some  35  yards  wide  to  prevent  the 
soreading  of  the  fire.  These  are  called  fire- 
breaks. 

"The  fires  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
while  perhaps  as  disastrous  as  those  in  the 
west,  are  entirely  different  from  the  big  Cali- 
fornia and  range  fires  in  that  they  are  what 


are  known  as  'overhead  fires,'  while  west  they 
have  almost  entirely  brush  fires,  and  the  flames 
do  not  reach  into  the  foliage  and  destroy  the 
trees  as  they  do  in  this  state.  The  wind, 
always  a  powerful  factor  in  big  forest  fires, 
carries  the  flames  up  into  the  tops  of  the  trees 
here  and  damages  the  timber,  while  in  Califor- 
nia the  older  trees  are  not  damaged,  although 
the  younger  growth  of  course  is  destroyed. 

"The  splendid  work  of  the  United  States 
forestry  service  out  west  is  probably  all  that 
saves  the  timber  lands  from  more  disastrous 
fires.  The  government  keeps  a  trained  force 
of  men  at  work  patrolling  the  woods  on  the 
lookout  for  fires,  and  in  one  case  which  I 
remember  the  men  put  out  11  fires  which  were 
raging  at  ^the  same  time  in  different  parts  of 
California." 


FOREST   FIRE   DAMAGE.. 

Sixteen  counties  in  northwestern  Michigan 
and  practically  every  county  in  the  upper 
peninsula  have  suffered  from  the  forest  fires 
this  fall.  Not  a  great  amount  of  mature  tim- 
ber was  destroyed,  but  the  loss  to  young 
growth  has  been  very  severe.  Michigan  per- 
haps needed  the  lesson.  It  is  certain  that 
great  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  next  legislature  to  provide  better  means  for 
fighting  forest  fires.  The  residents  of  the 
counties  affected  by  forest  fires  this  fall  have 
been  rather  apathetic  in  the  past  on  the  subject 
of  better  fire  protection  for  forests  and  cut 
over  lands.  They  are  so  no  longer,  and  appar- 
ently are  willing  to  take  off  their  coats  and 
go  to  work  to  get  some  needed  legislation. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  losses  in  Michigan 
this  year  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
$100,000. 


WOULD  DO  AS  MUCH  HARM  AS  GOOD. 

"I  notice  the  suggestion  that  there  should 
be  a  law  requiring  lumbermen  to  clean  up  as 
they  go,  or,  in  other  words,  to  clean  up  their 
'slashings'  by  burning  them  out,  as  a  preven- 
tive of  forest  fires.  I  don't  want  to  say  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  the  suggestion,  but  as  in 
most  cases  the  matter  has  two  sides,  as  we 
lumbermen  readily  can  see,"  says  the  represen- 
tative of  a  big  cedar  firm  operating  in  the 
upper  peninsula. 

"If  you  burn  out  the  'slashings'  you  burn 
out  everything  on  the  tract  of  land  that  has 
been  lumbered  over.  This  means  that  you 
clean  out  all  the  young  growth.  Some  of  it 
has  doubtless  been  beaten  down  by  felling  the 
big  trees  and  getting  the  timber  out,  but 
much  of  it  is  left,  and  will  spring  up  rapidly. 
Another  thing  you  do  is  to  burn  out  the  seeds 
that  have  fallen  into  the  soil  ready  to  take 
root,  or  which  may  already  have  taken  root. 

"Another  danger  that  exists  is  the  one  that 
by  burning  over  the  'slashings'  you  will  im- 
poverish the  soil.  In  much  of  the  timber 
land  of  the  upper  peninsula  the  soil  is  very 
light  and  poor  indeed.  There  are  a  few  inches 
of  muck  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  on  the 
top  of  the  sand.  The  burning  out  of  the 
'slashings'  would  burn  off  this  coating  of  soil 
of  comparative  richness  and  uncover  the  sand, 
which  is  a  discouraging  material  in  which  to 
expect  even  the  most  hardy  of  plants  to  grow. 

"It  must  be  conceded  that  to  allow  the 
'slashings'  to  remain  on  into  the  next  and  the 
succeeding  season  does  make  a  fire  menace, 
particularly  if  they  are  left  scattered  about  the 
ground  just  where  the  woodsman's  ax  has  been 
at  work.  They  thus  furnish  an  invitation  for 
a  serious  fire  and  one  that,  once  started,  is 
likely  to  sweep  considerable  country,  but  as  I 
have  pointed  out  there  is  also  much  damage 


done  by  burning  out  the  'slashings'  to  prevent 
this  evil,  so  it  is  an  open  question  which  is  the 
best  course  to  pursue." 

The  gentleman  says  that  a  law  has  been 
discussed  by  lumbermen  requiring  that  a  strip 
of  green  timber  200  feet  in  breadth  be  left 
along  every  railroad  right-of-way  when  the 
adjoining  land  is  lumbered.  This  precaution 
would  lessen  the  danger  of  fires  starting  from 
sparks  from  locomotives.  Most  of  the  lum- 
bermen are  favorably  impressed  with  this  idea. 

The  interest  taken  in  this  and  kindred  mat- 
ters evidence  a  growing  disposition  to  realize 
the  importance  of  less  wasteful  methods  of 
lumbering,  and  to  show  that  the  agitation  the 
matter  has  received  of  late  years  is  beginning 
to  bear  fruit. 


FORESTRY  OBJECT  LESSON. 

The  state  forester  of  Massachusetts  has 
begun  active  work  in  establishing  forest  re- 
serves in  that  ancient  commonwealth.  The 
plan  of  operations  is  so  interesting  as  to 
deserve  notice  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
object  lesson.  In  fact  that  is  what  is  aimed 
at  by  the  present  activities. 

The  selectmen  of  the  321  towns  in  the  state 
have  been  asked  to  indicate  tracts  of  land  for 
forestration  experiment.  These  tracts  are  to 
be  secured  through  the  town  itself,  through 
local  organizations  interested  in  the  project, 
or  through  the  co-operation  of  individual 
owners.  Already  manv  such  tracts  have  been 
designated. 

The  state  will  reforest  them  and  look  after 
them.  For  this  work  a  small  fund  of  $5,000 
is  available  for  the  first  year,  with  twice  that 
amount  annually  thereafter.  So  far  as  possible 
the  experiments  will  be  tried  along  main 
traveled  roads  where  passers-by  may  see  what 
is  being  done. 

A  plan  like  this  is  full  of  hope.  For  it  means 
intelligent  interest  and  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  many  individuals.  The  destruction  of 
the  forests  has  been  going  on  for  years  at  the 
hands  of  individuals  and  companies.  Now 
that  the  warning  note  has  been  sounded  loudly 
in  recent  months,  there  is  just  a  suspicion  here 
and  there  of  the  feeling  of  helplessness.  Only 
the  federal  government,  many  think,  can  un- 
dertake the  great  task  of  reforestration. 

The  Massachusetts  enterprise,  however, 
suggests  the  possibilities  in  movements  on  a 
small  scale.  Towns,  or,  to  use  a  western 
term,  townships,  can  help  in  the  necessary 
work.  Individuals  and  companies  can  do  their 
part.  The  efforts  now  being  put  forth  by  the 
Pennsylvania  company  to  grow  trees  for  its 
own  future  use  in  construction  or  in  adorn- 
ment of  its  property  have  received  favorable 
comment  on  every  side.  The  possibility  of 
co-operative  effort  is  illustrated  by  what  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwestern  rail- 
road are  doing. 

If  the  feeling  becomes  a  widespread  convic- 
tion that  forestry  work  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  the  movement  for  refores- 
tration will  be  assured  of  success.  If  the  in- 
dividual citizen  shows  anxiety  to  have  a  part 
in  the  enterprise  the  desired  end  will  certainly 
be  attained.  From  such  a  viewpoint  the  Mas- 
sachusetts experiments  have  much  more  than 
local  importance. 

Col.  E.  T.  Carrington  has  returned  to  Bay 
City  from  a  trip  over  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
country  the  other  day.  He  says  the  mills  are 
all  running  and  times  appear  to  be  picking  up. 
He  said  the  docks  of  lumber  are  full,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  sold  and  ship- 
ments are  now  being  made. 
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MINNESOTA'S  PLAN 

OF  REFORESTATION 


1   The   Forestry   Commission   of   Minnesota  in 
its  annual  report  says: 

I   The   pine    forests    of    Minnesota    have    been 

.  logged    sixty    years    and    most    of    the    timber 

has   been   shipped  out  of  the  state.     In   a  few 

more    years    the    original    pine    will    be    gone. 

^Already    thirty    thousand    car    loads    of    forest 

Jfcroducts  are  brought  into  Minnesota  annually 

from   the  Pacific  coast. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  since  its 
first  settlement  has  increased  at  the  average 
rate  of  18  per  cent  every  ten  years,  and  in 
eighty  years  will  reach  the  amazing  number  of 
320,000,000.  Forest  products  will  be  in  much 
greater  demand  then  than  now.  If  we  neglect 
suitable  measures  of  reforestation  our  posterity 
Brill  be  ashamed  of  us. 

'  Forestry  is  not  an  expenditure.  It  is  a  sav- 
Hiigs  bank  investment.  The  great  thing  in 
forestry  is  that  it  utilizes  third  and  fourth 
Kate — sandy,  hilly  and  rocky — land  that  is  unfit 
for  agriculture.  The  yield  tables  of  Germany 
show  that  an  acre  of  such  land  planted  as  part 
of  a  forest,  with  pine,  on  forestry  principles — 
seedling  trees  two  or  three  years  old,  planted 
at  an  average  distance  apart  of  four  or  five 
feet,  it  being  necessary  to  have  forest  crowded 
when  young  to  promote  height  growth — will 
in  eighty  years  produce  18,000  feet  board 
measure.  The  surviving  trees — for  the  greater 
number  would  have  died  out — would  be  from 
12  to  15  inches  in  diameter  breast  high.  They 
would  continue,  if  left  standing,  to  grow  many 
years  after  they  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  but  not  at  a  rate  to  earn  good  interest. 
I  If  the  state  this  year  planted  37,500  acres  of 
forestry  land  in  the  same  way,  and  continued 
to  do  as  much  every  year  for  eighty  years,  it 
would  then  have  a  normal  forest  of  3,000,000 
acres — not  in  one  body  but  in  scattered  locali- 
ties— of  the  value  of  probably  $200,000,000, 
yielding  a  net  revenue  of  3  per  cent  per 
annum.  From  the  37,500  acres  planted  this 
year  there  could  then  be  cut  675,000,000  feet 
board  measure  of  logs  and  the  same  amount 
every  year  thereafter  perpetually.  Under 
:  forestry  management  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  cut-over  area  would  become  reforested  by 
natural  seeding  than  is  the  case  under  present 
methods  of  logging  (now  only  about  5  per 
1  cent  of  cut-over  land  becomes  well  stocked 
I  with  pine  from  natural  seeding),  the  blank 
spaces  would  be  promptly  replanted  and  a  sus- 
tained yield  secured. 

If    the    state    had    37,500    acres    of    third    or 

,  fourth  rate  land  to  plant  witji  forest  we  would 

find   that  on   an  average   5  per   cent  of  it   was 

already  well   stocked   with  pine  or  some  other 

valuable    timber,   and    that   another   5   per  cent 

of  the  area  was  rock  or  water,  which  we  would 

call   blank   spaces:    deducting  this   10   per  cent 

from  37,500  would   leave  33,750  acres  to  be  ac- 

'y    planted.       In    other    words,    for    every 

1,000   acres   of   third   or   fourth   rate    land   only 

acres    on    an    average    would    have    to    be 

'•  planted. 

In  planting  about  200  acres  substantially  in 
tin-  way  above  mentioned  the  state  has  found 
that  two  men  can  plant  one  acre  a  day,  the 
le  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  being  about 
0  per  acre.  To  plant  37,500  acres  each 
spring  would  require  2,500  employes  thirty 
days.  Although  some  thousands  of  men  will 
for  a  few  years  be  coming  out  of  the  logging 
camps  every  spring,  some  of  whom  could  be 
employed  in  planting,  and  although  the  plant- 
ing would  be  done  in  half  a  dozen  or  more 
counties,  still  it  is  not  likely  the  state  could 
lor  a  number  of  years  plant  37,500  acres  an- 
nually. The  state  should  not  undertake  to  do 
any  more  than  it  can  do  economically  and  well. 
It  should,  however,  engage  in  the  work  with 
energy. 

Prussia  plants  and  sows  45,000  acres  of  state 
forest  annually.     The  other  German  states  in 
the  aggregate  plant  more. 
I  believe  the  state  will  be  able  to  purchase 


A   Lumbered    Hillside   in   California,   Nothing   Left  to    Hold   Water  and    Erosion 
(Courtesy  Conservation,  formerly  Forestry  and  Irrigation.) 


forestry  land  at  an  average  price  of  not  ex- 
ceeding $2.50  per  acre,  but  as  the  state  has 
some  school  land  that  is  only  fit  for  forestry, 
but  which  according  to  the  constitution  must 
be  offered  for  sale  at  not  less  than  $5.00  per 
acre,  authority  should  be  granted  for  paying 
$5.00  per  acre  when  necessary. 

The  ordinary  revenue  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  the  legislature  to  appropriate  money 
enough  to  carry  into  effect  a  plan  of  refores- 
tation as  extensive  as  the  above.  To  accom- 
plish this  there  should  be  an  additional  tax  of 
three-tenths  of  one  mill  on  all  taxable  property 
in  the  state,  being  only  thirty  cents  on  each 
thousand  dollars.  This  would  raise  about 
$300,0(10  annually  and  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect.  That  the  plan  may  be  per- 
manent it  should  be  authorized  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  such  as  herewith  proposed. 
That  it  may  not  seem  extravagant  let  me 
mention  that  for  forestry  Pennsylvania  ap- 
propriates annually  $400,000  and  New  York 
$550,000. 

If  the  next  legislature  were  to  submit  the 
amendment  it  could  not  be  voted  on  until  the 
general  election  in  1911.  and  if  adopted  no 
money  would  be  available  under  it  sooner 
than  Hill!. 

Few  states  have  the  natural  resources  to  un- 
dertake such  a  system  of  reforestation.  Min- 
nesota's natural  advantages  admit  of  her  doing 
it.  If  she  has  the  public  spirit  to  undertake 
it  she  would  at  once  be  in  the  front  rank,  if 
not  the  leader,  of  all  the  American  states  in 
reforestation. 

The  commission  also  proposes  the  following 
constitutional  amendment: 

To  secure  a  sustained  yield  of  timber  for  the 
use  of  the  people  of  this  state  the  proper 
officers  shall  annually  levy  and  collect  a  tax 
of  three-tenths  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  ', 
the  taxable  property  within  this  state,  the 
proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  the  state  adapted  for  forest 
at  not  over  $5.00  per  acre,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  thereon  of  forest  accord- 
ing to  forestry  principles.  Unexpended 
balances  shall  not  lapse  but  constitute  a  fund 
for  forestry  purposes.  The  timber  produced 
thereon  'shall  be  sold  at  a  fair  valuation  and 
the  revenue  therefrom  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury,  except  that  one-quarter  of  the  net 
revenue  shall  be  paid  to  the  towns  in  which 
the  land  is  situated,  in  aid  of  public  schools 
and  roads.  Should  any  tract  acquired  be  found 


better  adapted  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
production  of  timber,  it  may  be  sold  or  leased 
and  the  proceeds  used  for  acquiring  or  devel- 
oping forestry  land.  Until  otherwise  directed 
by  the  legislature,  which  may  supplement  these 
provisions  with  necessary  enactments,  the 
State  Forestry  Board  shall  draw  and  disburse 
the  money  hereby  provided  and  purchase,  man- 
age and  control  the  lands  and  forests.  No 
money  shall  be  paid  for  any  tract  until  the 
attorney  general  shall  certify  to  the  validity 
of  the  title.  1't  shall  be  competent  for  two 
successive  regular  legislatures,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  house,  to  alter  or  repeal 
any  of  these  provisions. 


HAVE  A  LOVE  FOR  TREES. 
"Sidewalk  builder,   spare   that  tree." 
This   slogan   has    been   adopted    by   the   city 
fathers  of  East  Lansing  and  it  is  being  upheld 
at    the    expense    of    straight    sidewalks.      After 
much  deliberation  the  common  council  decided 
to  split  a  four-foot  walk  on  Niles  avenue  into 
two  parts  and  oass  around  a  magnificent  elm, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  cut  down. 

At  another  place  on  Miles  avenue,  an  old 
walk  will  be  moved  two  feet  so  that  it  will  be 
jn  line  with  new  walks,  which  must  be  laid 
in  a  certain  place  in  order  to  avoid  cutting 
down  a  row  of  shade  trees.  In  many  places 
the  new  walks  have  been  materially  altered 
from  their  straight  lines  in  order  to  avoid  cut- 
ting trees.  The  aldermen  are  bound  that  their 
city  shall  be  as  beautiful  as  nature  made  it. 


IRELAND  TO  HAVE  FORESTS. 

Ireland  has  awakened  to  the  value  of  her 
forests.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
Crown  has  just  made  public  its  report. 

The  commission  urges  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  for  the  state  to  plant  about  700,000 
acres.  This,  with  the  300,000  acres  existing, 
would  give  Ireland  1,000,000  acres  of  forest 
land,  an  area  which  the  commission  considers 
essential.  About  200,000  acres  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  state  in  mountainous  regions 
and  managed  as  state  forest,  while  500,000 
acres  would  be  planted  by  the  state,  but  man- 
aged by  private  owners  or  by  county  councils. 

Denmark,  an  agricultural  country  half  the 
size  of  Ireland,  has  since  1881  increased  her 
forests  by  175,000  acres.  Belgium,  in  spite  of 
her  dense  population,  has  added  70,000  acres 
to  her  forests  in  the  last  25  years. 
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FIGHTING    A    BIG 

FOREST  FIRE 


For  days  now  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  and  know  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  to  see  their  work 
first  hand,  to  watch  them  in  the  great  forests 
of  California  and  to  see  what  they  are  working 
at  and  learn  what  they  hope  to  accomplish, 
writes  a  California  correspondent.  Undoubt- 
edly they  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  unique  bodies  of  men  ever  brought  to- 
gether in  the  country.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  men  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and 
with  educations  acquired  in  some  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
Such  a  man  is  Capt.  Elliott,  whom  we  met  at 
Lake  Tahoe.  Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Hopping, 
who  is  still  with  us,  having  come  down  the 
mountain  from  Camp  Sierra.  Such  a  man  is 
Col.  Shinn,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  big  forest 
which  stretches  for  miles  to  the  south  of  us 
and  comprises  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
acres.  Such  a  man  is  Capt.  Adams,  chief  of 
all  the  rangers,  and  next  in  rank  in  the  forest 
service  to  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  official  head  li 
the  whole  system. 

The  assertion  that  "Pinchot  has  a  lot  of 
paper  collared  dudes  doing  the  work  of  for- 
esters and  mountaineers"  is  not  supported  by 
the  facts  as  we  have  been  able  to  get  them. 
Hopping  was  born  and  raised  in  this  vicinity. 
His  father  and  all  his  relatives  were  of  the  old 
colony  that  built  the  great  mountain  road 
which  leads  up  to  Camp  Sierra  and  the  center 
of  the  Big  Trees.  Capt.  Redwood  is  a  son  of 
the  secretary  of  the  same  colony,  and  his 
father  still  lives  about  midway  down  the 
mountain.  Capt.  Elliott  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  forest  where  he  now  has 
charge.  Col.  Shinn  is  of  the  west  and  has 
seen  two  generations  come  and  go  since  he. 
first  began  to  live  in  the  mountains  and  to 
study  the  forests  and  their  proper  care. 

Capt.  Adams  has  had  a  most  picturesque 
career.  Although  next  in  rank  and  honor  in 
the  service  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  he  had  a  long  and 
hard  apprenticeship  before  acquiring  the  place. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  with  Spain  and 
served  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  Before 
that  he  sailed  before  the  mast  and  always  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  outdoor  life.  His 
duties  keep  him  in  Washington  during  the 
winter  months  and  he  spends  all  of  his  sum- 
mers in  the  mountains. 

The  salaries  paid  in  the  forest  service  are  so 
small  comnaratively — ranging  from  $1,200  to 
$2,700  a  year — and  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
necessary  horses  so  great,  with  the  lonely  life 
led  by  the  men,  that  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  gather  together  s.uch  men  as  are  really 
found  in  the  service.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion the  chief  foresters  and  supervisors  and 
district  rangers  are  men  with  college  educa- 
tions. They  are  men  who  love  the  trees  and 
the  mountains.  In  talking  with  them  I  found 
most  of  them  have  a  conviction  that  they  are 
doing  much  for  the  progress  of  the  world  and 
for  the  preservation  of  resources  for  coming 
generations,  which  will  make  them  famed  in 
the  future  history  of  the  Republic,  though  but 
little  appreciated  now.  These  men  are  just 
like  Gifford  Pinchot,  back  in  Washington.  Fcv 
the  most  part  they  could  take  their  ease  and 
find  congenial  empoyment  elsewhere,  but  their 
love  for  the  woods  and  the  great  open  moun- 
tain spaces  and  their  conviction  that  work  well 
done  now  in  the  preservation  of  the  great 
forests  will  mean  much  for  the  future  and  will 
hold  them  to  their  lives  of  hardship  and  toil. 

Without  exception  they  wear  the  dark  green 
and  picturesque  khaki  of  the  service,  and  there 
is  naught  to  distinguish  the  relative  rank  of 
the  men.  They  pride  themselves  on  their 
horses  and  their  equipment.  They  usually 
have  two  horses  and  sometimes  two  horses 
and  a  pack  animal.  I  saw  Capt.  Redwood  ride 
away,  out  of  Camp  Sierra,  with  his  rifle  under 
his  saddle  pommel,  a  pack  horse  carrying  pro- 
visions for  six  weeks,  and  a  blanket  roll  in 


which  he  may  sleep  at  night,  and  simple  cook- 
ing utensils  with  which  he  may  cook.  He  has 
a  tiny  mite  of  a  baby,  only  three  days  old, 
born  up  there  under  the  big  trees  in  Camp 
Sierra,  and  it  seemed  almost  pathetic  to  see 
him  ride  away,  leaving  the  anxious  mother  and 
the  new-born  baby  looking  after  him  from 
under  the  edge  of  the  raised  tent  flap.  He 
will  be  gone  for  weeks.  Each  day  he  will 
climb  mountain  sides  and  descend  into  deep 
canons  and  gorges.  Each  day  he  will  keep 
his  eyes  constantly  on  the  sky  line  to  detect 
signs  of  the  light  gray  and  blue  haze  which 
rises  toward  the  sky  when  there  is  a  forest 
lire.  Many  days  he  will  ride  from  sixty  to 
eighty  miles. 

Most  lumbermen  and  mountaineers  will  tell 
you  that  the  forest  service  more  than  pays 
for  itself  in  the  way  in  which  it  saves  the 
destruction  of  trees  and  property  from  the 
forest  fires.  I  had  an  opportunity  the  other 
day  to  see  how  the  rangers  work  and  wh.u 
grim  and  desperate  duty  they  do  up  here  in 
the  mountains.  Fire  broke  out  far  up  on  the 
side  of  the  Sierra  Xevadas.  Ralph  Hopping, 
the  district  ranger  in  charge,  had  just  arrived 
at  Three  Rivers.  He  had  been  riding  almost 
continuously  for  twenty-four  hours  and  had 
secured  but  three  hours  sleep  in  that  time. 
He  rode  up  to  the  mountain  inn  here  on  the 
stage  route  and  turned  his  horse  and  his  pack 
animal  out  in  the  corral.  He  slipped  off  his 
riding  boots,  threw  aside  his  coat,  opened  his 
shirt  front,  and  was  just  sinking  into  an  after- 
noon slumber  out  on  the  wide  front  porch 
when  the  telephone  bell  rang.  He  was  sum- 
moned and  told  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  not 
far  from  the  electric  plant  of  the  Mount  Whit- 
ney Power  Company.  Fatigue  was  forgotten. 
He  shaded  his  eyes  and  looked  far  up  the 
mountain  side  and  across  the  deep  gorge  which 
separated  him  from  the  spot  where  a  thin 
wreath  of  pale  blue  smoke  was  slowly  rising. 

"That  promises  to  be  a  bad  fire  and  we  will 
need  all  the  help  possible,"  he  said,  almost  to 
himself,  as  he  looked  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. "The  underbrush  and  the  wild  oats  are 
as  dry  as  tinder  and  I  guess  we  have  a  fight 
before  us." 

Then  he  spent  fifteen  minutes  telephoning 
throughout  a  country  which  the  Government 
telephone  lines  have  brought  into  communica- 
tion for  forty  miles  or  more.  To  every  stage 
post,  to  every  ranch  and  to  every  village  and 
mountain  hamlet  he  telephoned  that  fire  had 
broken  out  on  the  grim  old  mountain  side. 
and  that  he  wanted  sixty  men.  He  teleohoned 
to  his  summer  headquarters  and  ordered  two 
of  his  rangers  to  meet  him.  He  telephoned  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mount  Whitney  Power 
Company  at  Visalia  and  told  the  officials  to 
hurry  out  as  many  men  as  possible  in  their 
big  red  automobiles  and  up  the  mountain  side 
as  he  felt  the  great  flume  of  the  company  was 
threatened.  That  flume  cost  thousands  of 
dollars  and  carries  an  immense  volume  of 
water  in  its  wood  enclosure,  from  far  up  the 
mountain  side  incline,  where  it  produces  4,000 
horse-power  as  it  races  through  the  big  turbine 
wheels  and  drives  the  electric  generators  night 
ami  day. 

It  was  but  two  miles  across  the  gorge  to 
where  the  fire  was  burning,  but  it  was  six  over 
the  mountain  trails  to  reach  the  scene.  By 
the  time  Hopping  was  on  the  scene  the  trails 
ami  roads  were  alive  with  men  coming  to  the 
fire.  They  reported  at  once  to  Hopping.  He 
divided  the  force  into  three  bodies.  One  each 
he  assigned  to  his  two  rangers  and  the  third 
he  took  charge  of  himself.  Then  when  he  saw 
that  a  thousand  acres  were  being  swept  by  the 
great  sheet  of  flames  he  telephoned  to  the 
military  post  inside  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
and  in  four  hours  two  score  troopers  rode 
down  the  mountain  trail  and  reported  to  him 
for  duty.  The  great  and  expensive  six  mile 
fiume  of  the  power  company  was  threatened. 
Already  the  flames  had  burned  it  away  for  a 
hundred  feet  or  more,  sending  a  flood  of  water 
down  the  gorge  like  a  mountain  torrent  and 
stopping  one  of  the  two  big  power  plants. 
Men  with  sacks  and  every  available  article, 


even  coats  and  shirts  and  undershirts,  were 
beating  out  the  lire  at  its  edges. 

-Mr.  Hopping  took  charge.  He  stationed 
men  along  the  flume  with  orders  to  break 
open  its  top,  wet  down  its  sides  and  wet  down 
a  strip  on  both  sides  of  it  which  would  prove 
a  lire  guard.  Then  with  some  of  the  picked 
men  and  experienced  fire  fighters  he  took  up 
the  greater  task  of  starting  a  back  lire  and 
fighting  fire  with  fire  to  stop  the  conflagration 
within  a  comparatively  narrow  scope  on  the 
mountain  side.  It  would  be  a  long  and  des- 
perate story  to  tell  of  the  work  of  those  fire 
fighters.  It  would  include  the  story  of  the 
forty-eight  hours'  light,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  was  thought  the  fire  had  been  kept  within 
bounds,  and  just  as  the  men  were  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  their  victory  the  night 
winds  swept  down  the  mountains,  sent  a  solid 
sheet  of  flames  across  the  gorge,  up  the  canyon 
and  straight  into  the  expensive  fiume,  wiping 
out  400  feet  more  of  it  and  making  the  hard, 
exhausting  light  necessary  all  over  again.  It 
would  include  the  tale  of  how  Hopping  and 
seven  of  his  fighters  were  caught  in  the  sheet 
of  flame  when  it  swept  over  the  flume  and 
they  were  obliged  to  throw  themselves  face 
downward  and  breathe  close  to  the  ground  to 
prevent  being  stifled.  It  would  include  a  rela- 
tion of  how  they  dragged  themselves  along  the 
flume  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  narrow 
place  in  the  flames,  and  then  with  wet  gunny- 
sacks  about  their  heads  and  holding  their 
breath,  they  made  a  dash  through  the  low 
burning  underbrush  for  safety  on  the  other 
side.  It  would  be  a  story  of  how  the  women 
— wives  of  mountaineers  and  forest  service 
people — came  from  villages  and  mountain 
hamlets  and  spent  the  nights  and  days  of  the 
sixty-four  hours  on  the  mountain  sides  mak- 
ing coffee  and  serving  food  and  wetting  down 
sacks  and  making  camp  comfortable  for  the 
fire  fighters. 

I  was  with  the  men  when  they  came  out. 
Not  a  man  but  had  his  hair  and  eyebrows  and 
moustache  or  whiskers  singed  close  to  his  head. 
Not  one  but  whose  eyes  were  bloodshot  and 
whose  steps  were  weary  and  walk  uncertain. 
Not  a  man  who  had  a  whole  boot  or  shoe  on 
his  foot  or  a  whole  shirt  on  his  back.  Half 
a  dozen  of  them  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
lire  fighting  and  before  supplies  came  up 
fought  the  fire  with  their  shirt  in  one  hand 
and  undershirt  in  the  other,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  and  these  were  cruelly  burned.  Not  a 
soldier  of  the  two  score  escaped  with  a  sem- 
blance of  his  uniform  on  his  back.  Dozen.-  of 
the  men  descended  the  mountain  side  to  the 
power  plant  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  to  spend  twelve  hours  in  sleep  of  utter 
exhaustion.  But  there  was  no  word  of  com- 
plaint. 

TIES  IN  DEMAND  AGAIN. 

It  is  reported  from  various  sections  where 
lumber  operations  are  conducted  that  the 
shortage  of  railroad  tics  is  the  thing  that  is 
now  worrying  railway  construction  managers, 
says  a  Hancock  correspondent.  It  is  said 
the  shortage  is  pronounced  and  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  roads  are  able  to  procure  even 
enough  to  keep  up  the  smallest  repairs.  When 
the  money  stringency  hit  the  country  last  fall, 
practically  all  of  the  railroads  stopped  making 
repairs  and  most  of  them  refused  to  buy 
for  future  use.  The  tie  business  prior  to  that 
lime  had  been  unusually  good  and  the  prices 
of  the  better  qualities  had  practically  doubled 
in  a  few  years,  some  of  them  selling  at  better 
than  fifty  cents  each,  though  the  average  price 
in  Houghton  county  .lid  not  reach  that  figure. 
During  the  prosperous  times  hundreds  of  men 
were  engaged  getting  out  ties  during  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons  aad  others  were  actively 
employed  in  the  summer  time.  The  tie  busi- 
ness was  conducted  largely  by  the  smaller 
operators,  many  of  whom  had  very  little  in- 
vested, while  others  had  all  their  capital  in  the 
business.  When  the  railroads  quit  buying  it 
hit  the  dealers  hard  and  many  of  them  almost 
gave  their  ties  away  to  meet  their  expenses. 

It  is  now  reported  that  there  are  no  ties  on 
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the    market    and    with    the    increased    business 

that  has  sprung  up  during  the  past  few  weeks 

the  railroads  again  want  to  do  repair  work,  but 

•rom  present  indications  ties  will  not  be  suffi- 

Kentlv  plentiful  to  meet  all  of  the  demands  for 

at   least  a  few  weeks  yet.     The  price  has   ad- 

Banced  several   cents  during  the  past  week  or 

•wo    and    it    is    now    thought    that    during    the 

•pming  winter  the  small  dealers  will  make  up 

their  losses  of  last  year. 


U.  OF  M.  FORESTRY 

STUDENTS  SAVE  FOREST 


LOG  LIFTING  CONCERNS 

ARE  HARD  HIT. 


Fire,  threatening  the  last  stand  of  white  pine 
in  the  lower  peninsula,  was  checked  by  U.  of 
M.  forestry  students,  after  old  experienced 
lumbermen  had  almost  given  up  in  despair. 
The  pine  is  owned  by  Sailing,  Hanson  &  Co., 
'  irayling.  It  lies  five  miles  east  of  that 
village;  There  are  8,000,000  feet  of  it. 

Several  university  students  joined  the  camp 
lat  the  close  of  summer  school,  says  the  Tra- 
Jperse  City  Record.  Their  course  requires 
•several  weeks  work  in  the  woods.  The  boys 
Worked  hard.  They  arose  in  the  morning  to 
-see  the  sun  come  up  in  a  thin  haze  of  smoke. 
-They  quit  at  night,  watching  it  sink  into  the 
*west,  a  dull,  molten  ball.  Weeks  passed.  The 
smoke  became  thicker. 

There    are    not    many    farmers    in    that    part 

.  «f  the  country.     Their  combined  efforts  could 

*iot  stop  the  flames  that  were  crawling  through 

•he  second  growth,  going  nearer  and  nearer  the 

edges  of  the  pine  each  day. 

I    At    times,    when    the    wind    blew    from    the 
•jortheast,    the     smoke     hung    low    and    thick 
over   (lie   little   lumber   camp.     At   other   times 
the   sun  would  shine  weakly  through   the  pall. 
But  the  fire  advanced  steadily  through  the  dry  i 
Bindcrbrush. 

Work  in  the  camp  continued  without  a 
break.  The  foreman  gave  no  thought  to  the 
fire.  Xo  rain  had  fallen  for  weeks.  It  was 
•expected  every  day.  Several  hours  of  steady 
downfall  would  eliminate  the  danger.  But  the 
rain  did  not  come. 

One  night  a  swamper,  covered  with  dirt  and 
dust,  walked  into  the  bunk  house. 

"1  worked  on  the  butt  of  a  tree  this  mornin' 
an'  the  top  \viis  buniin',"  he  told  the  boss. 

Xext   morning  a   half  dozen   men   were   sent 

out     inward     the     lire.       They     found     several 

places  ablaze  on  the  edges  of  the  pine.     They 

•tamped  out   the   lire.     And   a  mile   further  on 

the    lire    stiil    ran    through    the   underbrush   and 

curled   around   stumps  and  saplings. 

I   That  night  the  back  firing  began.     The  wind 

»ose.      It   drove   the   lire  faster  and   faster.      It 

jumped    one    stretch    that    had    been    fired.      It 

began    eating   into    the    pine. 

"I  low  the  dickens  did  those  instructions  for 
•tack  firing  that  we  boned  on  last  spring  start 
off  anyway:"  asked  one  college  boy  of  an- 
other. 

I  "Oh.  it  was  this  way,"  and  his  pal  began   to 
•xplain   the   scientific   method   that  is   taught  in 

niversity. 

I  Then  these  students  began  to  work.  It  was 
I  clearly  their  first  practical  experience.  They 
(worked  hard.  By  noon  ot'  the  next  clay  the 
lire  had  been  headed  away  from  one  corner  of 
I  the  pine.  When  darkness  came  another  cor- 
ner was  saved.  Then  the  entire  camp  turned 
IpUt.  followed  the  instructions  of  the  students, 
[worked  like  fiends  until  morning  and  the  fire 
Ivas  checked. 

The    underbrush    burned    on.      But    the    lire 

:  Was  traveling  in  another  direction.     The  camp 

slept  all   the  next  day.  The  smoke  pall  thinned. 

And     8.000,1100    feet    of    white    pine    had     been 

- 


Log  lifting  companies  in  Michigan  in  order 
to  conduct  their  operations  successfully  will 
have  to  make  terms  with  the  persons  owning 
property  bordering  on  the  different  streams, 
according  to  a  decision  of  Judge  Sessions  of 
the  Muskegon  circuit  court.  The  case  was 
that  of  Robert  T.  Lane  against  the  Muskegon 
Log  Lifting  and  Operating  Company. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  a  Mr. 
Whitman  brought  suit  against  the  company, 
seeking  to  enjoin  it  from  recovering  the  logs 
in  the  Muskegon  river  on  which  his  property 
abutted,  claiming  the  logs  under  riparian 
rights.  The  supreme  court  decided  that  the 
logs  were  the  property  of  the  original  owners, 
and  that  the  company  could  reclaim  them  if  it 
had  purchased  the  logs  or—was  acting  as  agent 
of  the  original  owner. 

The  result  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Mus- 
kegon court  is  that  a  man's  property  is  his 
to  use  as  he  chooses  regardless  of  the  con- 
venience of  others,  and  the  judge  issued  a 
permanent  injunction  forbidding  the  company 
from  trespassing  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Lane 
or  using  it  in  any  way. 

The  decision  is  of  far-reaching  importance 
to  the  company  in  its  further  operation  in 
taking  deadhead  logs  from  the  river  and  dry- 
ing them  before  floating  them  to  the  mills  in 
Muskegon.  The  company  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  farmers  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  will  be  obliged  to  make  such  terms 
with  them  as  it  can  or  leave  the  logs  where 
they  are. 

Judge  Sessions  devoted  his  entire  discussion 
to  the  legal  point  involved  in  the  case,  whether 
or  no  the  landowner  on  the  shores  of  a  navi- 
gable river  has  the  right  to  forbid  the  use  of 
his  banks  to  persons  driving  logs  in  the  stream. 
His  decision  is  that  the  owner  of  the  land  is 
absolute  dictator  as  to  its  use. 

The  very  words  of  the  defendant  company 
are  quoted  against  it  by  the  judge,  who  says: 

"In  the  opinion  in  the  Whitman  case  (the 
case  recently  decided  in  favor  of  the  same 
company  by  the  supreme  court  where  Whit- 
man claimed  the  deadhead  logs  were  aban- 
doned property  and  belonged  to  the  owners  of 
the  adjoining  land)  it  is  said:  'Defendant  very 
properly  disclaims,  in  oral  argument,  and  right 
to  put  these  logs  on  complainant's  land.  Its 
agents  and  servants  in  so  doing  are  unlawful 
trespassers  upon  the  complainant's  premises.' 

"Xotwithstand  its  disclaimer  so  expressed  in 
that  case  and  the  rule  of  law  thus  stated  by 
the  supreme  court,  the  defendant  has  now 
changed  front  and  strenuously  insists  that  the 
use  of  the  banks  for  piling  deadhead  logs 
thereon  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  stream  with  such  logs  and  that  it 
not  a  trespasser,  but  is  entirely  within  its  legal 
rights  in  so  using  the  premises  of  complain- 
ant. This  contention  cannot  be  sustained. 

"Navigable  rivers  are  public  highways,  but 
the  easement  or  right  of  travel  upon  the  same 
is  confined  within  its  banks.  *  *  *  The 
public  has  no  greater  rights  in  a  navigable 
waterway  than  it  has  in  a  highway  on  land, 
yet  no  one  would  contend  that,  because  of 
either  convenience  of  necessity,  any  person 
would  have  the  right  to  pile  saw  logs_  upon  the 
land  of  another  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
highway. 

"If  the  defendant  has  the  legal  right  to 
place  its  logs  upon  complainant's  land  and 
leave  them  there  for  a  period  of  six  months 
or  more,  then,  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  it 
would  have  the  right  to  establish  a  sawmill  or 
lumber  yard  upon  complainant's  premises  and 
there  to  convert  these  logs  into  lumber  and 
other  products  which  could  more  readily  be 
transported  and  floated  down  the  river." 

The  opinion  quotes  voluminously  from  de- 
cisions of  the  supreme  court  to  uphold  the 
decisions  reached. 

The  other  contention  of  the  company  was 
that,  supposing  it  is  a  trespasser  on  Mr.  Lane's 


land,  he  has  an  adequate  remedy  in  a  court  of 
law  and  can  sue  for  and  recover  all  damages 
sustained.  It  was  also  contended  that  the 
amount  of  damage  to  Mr.  Lane  from  the  use 
of  his  banks  would  be  insignificant  compared 
with  that  the  company  would  sustain  if  it  is 
unable  to  secure  its  logs  from  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  On  this  point  the  decision  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  would  be  a  novel  rule  of  law  which 
would  require  a  court  of  equity  to  weigh  in 
the  balance  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  a  wrong- 
doer from  his  own  unlawful  and  unwarranted 
acts  and  the  injury  to  result  to  the  innocent 
sufferer  from  such  wrongdoing  and  to  refuse 
aid  unless  the  damage  to  the  latter  out- 
weighed the  advantage  of  the  former." 

Although  the  decision  of  Judge  Sessions  in 
the  log  lifting  company  case  on  the  face  of  it 
appears  to  put  the  company  in  a  bad  way 
should  the  farmers  who  own  land  along  the 
river  choose  to  be  nasty  about  it,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  small  probability  that  the  com- 
pany will  be  greatly  hampered  in  its  work  of 
getting  its  logs  out  of  the  river,  says  a  Muske- 
gon correspondent. 

The  only  real  effect  of  the  decision,  which 
it  seems  likely  will  stand  in  the  higher  court  if 
appealed,  will  be  that  any  farmer  who  does 
not  desire  to  have  the  company's  deadhead 
logs  placed  on  his  land  does  not  have  to  have 
them  there. 

But  the  company  is  favored  by  the  geo- 
graphical and  geological  and  geometrical  fact 
that  a  river  has  two  banks.  True,  both  banks 
belong  to  the  farmers  who  live  along  the  river, 
but  even  five  cents  a  log  will  net  the  farmer 
quite  a  comfortable  rental  for  whatever  por- 
tion of  his  land  it  is  found  necessary  to  cover 
with  logs. 

Therefore,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  farmers 
will  be  found  at  any  point  along  the  river 
who  will  combine  on  both  sides  to  hold  up  the 
company.  More  than  that  the  fact  was  brought 
out  in  the  testimony  in  the  case  that  the  com- 
pany already  has  contracts  with  many  of  the 
farmers  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  IYi 
Muskegon  county  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  stream  has  been  secured  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  river. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  real 
loss  to  the  company  will  not  be  great  if  any- 
thing at  all. 


LOGGERS  HOLDING  OFF. 

The  lumber  concerns  and  individual  jobbers 
who  operate  in  the  district  south  of  Marquette 
on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railway,  have  not  yet  made  a  start  on  their 
season's  work,  and  a  Negaunee  contractor 
says  that  no  preparations  are  being  made  for 
an  early  resumption.  The  forest  fires  have 
kept  some  from  starting  and  others  have  de- 
layed because  they  have  not  made  any  ar- 
rangements for  the  disposal  of  their  output. 
Practically  no  work  is  being  done,  whereas  a 
year  ago  this  month  several  jobbers  had  start- 
ed on  their  season's  work.  There  is  very  little 
demand  for  either  lumber  or  poles  of  any  de- 
scription. It  is  reported  that  most  of  the 
larger  concerns  still  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lumber  on  hand. 

The  prices  for  various  kinds  of  fimber  are 
a  little  off  at  present  and  this  is  another  rea- 
son why  the  owners  of  stumpage  who  usually 
cut  their  own  timber  are  not  pushing  opera- 
tions. Most  of  the  stumpage  owners  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  not  sell  their  timber 
right  now,  but  will  wait  until  they  get  a  good 
figure  for  it,  as  they  believe  prices  will  be 
much  better  next  season.  Stumpage  is  now 
being  held  at  a  stiff  price,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  ties,  cedar  poles,  pulp  wood,  and  other 
classes  of  timber  are  much  below  the  prices 
prevailing  this  time  last  year. 

The  C.  H.  Worcester  Co.  recently  had  sawed 
at  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company's  mill  at 
Munising  some  of  the  finest  clear  pine  planks 
ever  seen  there.  The  planks  are  16  feet  long, 
30  inches  wide  and  three  inches  thick. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


IMPROVING  MARQUETTE  ROADS. 

The  County  Road  Commission  of  Marquette 
county  has  had  a  very  busy  year.  Work  is 
progressing  on  the  Goose  Lake  road  and  the 
supervisors  have  been  asked  to  appropriate 
an  additional  $000  to  complete  this  year  the 
repair  work  that  is  needed.  A  committee  of 
the  supervisors  went  over  the  road  a  feu- 
days  ago  and  the  members  were  very  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  work  accomplished 
on  the  first  appropriation,  which  was  very 
small.  It  is  expected  that  the  improvements 
on  the  main  highway  between  Negaunee  and 
Marquette  will  be  completed  within  a  few 
weeks,  as  there  is  only  a  short  piece  near 
Eagle  Mills  still  to  be  gone  over.  The  men 
have  been  working  close  to  the  Negaunee  city 
line  lately,  and  the  first  covering  of  crushed 
rock  has  been  laid  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  swamp  west  of  Eagle  Mills. 

The  commission  recently  started  work  on 
the  road  between  Humboldt  and  Republic, 
where  a  force  of  from  forty  to  fifty  men  are 
employed.  This  thoroughfare  has  been  in 
poor  condition  for  a  number  of  years  and  the 
commission  expects  to  go  over  at  least  two 
miles  of  it  this  fall.  It  is  likely  that  the  re- 
maining seven  miles  will  be  improved  next 
year.  No  crushed  work  will  be  used  there  at 
the  present  time,  as  the  plant  is  to  be  kept  on 
the  highway  between  Negaunee  and  Mar- 
quette until  that  work  is  finished.  The  farm- 
ers and  others  in  the  district  between  Repub- 
lic and  Humboldt  have  not  been  able  to  use 
the  road  much  the  past  year  or  more,  or  ac- 
count of  its  poor  condition,  and  the  work  now 
being  done  will  be  much  appreciated  by  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  western  end  of  the  county. 

LENAWEE  NEEDS  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  farmers  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  roads  were  never  in  as  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  they  are  at  present,  as  a  direct  result 
of  township  supervision.  It  seems  to  the  Ga-, 
zette  as  though  in  the  case  of  our  own  city 
that  the  municipal  authorities  should  take  an 
interest  to  the  extent  of  giving  "good  roads" 
all  the  moral  support  possible  even  and  to 
raising  money  to  help  defray  the  cost.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  towns  and  cities  with 
the  farmers,  aided  by  both  the  state  and  na- 
tional governments,  the  question  of  "good 
roads"  will  result  in  doing  something  except 
talk  about  the  subject.  The  main  thing  after 
all  is  to  get  started. — Hudson  Gazette. 


all  the  time  that  you  are  fighting  water!  You 
will  notice  that  the  roads  always  remain  in 
the  best  condition  on  the  grades  where  the 
water  can  easily  run  away,  and  you  will  also 
observe  that  they  always  grow  bad  first  in 
the  valleys  and  level  places,  and  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  roadbeds  are  flat,  or  perhaps  even 
hollowinp  with  little  dams  of  sod  on  the  sides 
so  that  the  water  stands  there  until  it  soaks 
in  or  dries  up,  instead  of  running  away  quickly. 
as  it  should,  and  would,  if  the  surface  was 
kept  crowning  and  the  furrows  kept  from 
forming,  which  act  as  canals  to  conduct  the 
water  down  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  road, 
where  mud  and  destruction  join  hands  in  their 
evil  work. 


payers  of  Calhoun  county.  The  Industrial 
Association  of  Battle  Creek  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  movement  for  good  roads  in  that 
county. 


CHARLOTTE  AIDS  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  members  of  the  Charlotte  city  council 
seem  to  think  it  a  profitable  investment  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  principal 
roads  leading  to  that  city.  A  year  ago  they 
gave  a  considerable  amount  of  gravel  to  the 
township  of  Brookfiekl.  This  year  they  gave 
150  loads  of  gravel  to  the  township  of  Carmel. 
The  gravel  was  taken  from  the  city  pits  under 
the  supervision  of  the  street  commissioner  and 
was  used  for  the  improvement  of  Carmel's 
share  of  the  improvement  south  of  Charlotte 
and  between  that  city  and  Five  Corners.  A 
small  amount  of  gravel  will  also  be  given  L ) 
be  used  in  the  improvement  of  UK  county 
fann  road. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  ROADS. 

Work  has  been  started  on  constructing  one 
mile  of  gravel  road  south  from  the  city  limits 
of  Lansing,  on  the  Mason  road  out  Cedar 
street.  If  completed  according  to  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  the  state  highway  depart- 
ment the  state  will  pay  $500  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  construction. 

In  decided  contrast  to  this  bit  of  road  con- 
struction is  the  manner  in  which  some  farm- 
ers farther  from  the  city  on  the  same  high- 
way have  repaired  the  road.  Common  surface 
dirt  and  sod  have  been  heaped  up  in  the  center, 
not  in  any  way  bettering  the  road,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  making  its  condition  worse 
than  before,  according  to  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts. .  

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  few  suggestions  about  the  proper  ron- 
struction  of  a  roadbed  may  not  amiss. 

To  begin  with  the  surface  should  be  made 
very  crowning,  for  it  immediately  begins  to 
flatten  by  use,  and  will  continue  to  grow  more 
and  more  so  all  the  time  if  nothing  is  don-j 

to  prevent  it.  But  it  can  be  held  in  :  ! 

shape  by  occasional  scraping.  The  scraping 
will  also  do  a  great  deal  towards  filling  up  (lie 
small  depressions,  which  are  the  real  begin- 
ning of  all  trouble.  But  some  new  material 
must  be  carefully  put  in  by  hand  where  needed 
— not  too  much,  as  that  will  create  two  holes, 
where  before  there  was  but  one.  Use  more 
brains  and  less  stone!  A  good  road  cannot 
be  made  without  hard  thinking.  Keep  in  mind 


COUNTY   SYSTEM  FOR  JACKSON. 

Highway  Commissioner  William  A.  Leek 
of  Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  has 
been  circulating  petitions  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  before  the  people  at  the  November 
election  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  a  county  road  sysetm.  Mr.  Leek 
states  that  as  the  people  learn  of  the  merits 
of  the  system  and  the  plan  on  which  it  is 
operated  they  are  enthusiastic  over  its  adop- 
tion. In  the  townships  so  far  canvassed  the 
petitions  have  been  liberally  signed  by  the 
property  owners,  realizing  that  the  building 
ol  gcnid  main*  roads  is  not  only  a  convenience 
to  them  hut  materially  increases  the  valuation 
of  their  property. 

MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

Frank  Voorheis  of  Pieasantview,  John  Keep 
of  Bear  Creek  and  Clifford  D.  Buys  of  Mc- 
Kinley  township,  are  the  new  members  of  the 
Emmet  county  road  commission. 

Vermontville  township,  Eaton  county  has 
expended  more  than  $500  in  a  futile  effort  to 
till  up  a  sinkhole  in  a  highway  in  the  north- 
east end  of  the  township.  It  would  have 
been  more  profitable  to  have  built  a  good  road 
around  the  hole,  which  will  probably  have  to 
be  done  anyway. 


Work  on  the  extension  of  the  county  road 
from  East  Vulcan  to  Loretto  is  well  under 
way,  and  the  bridge  work  across  the  Sturgeon 
is  completed.  The  new  roadway  will  not  be 
rocked  and  rolled  until  next  year. 

The  Business  Men's  Association  of  Lansing 
has  undertaken  the  repair  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  road.  The  repairs  will 
cost  Sl.iioo.  The  contract  was  let  to  the 
Indian  Refining  Company  of  Cincinnati,  O. 
The  road  will  be  resurfaced  with  crushed  rock 
and  asphalt. 


After  nearly  three  years  of  expectation  a 
practical  demonstration  of  road  building  has 
been  given  in  Pontiac.  During  all  this  time, 
the  question  of  better  roads  and  how  to  se- 
cure good  permanent  roads,  at  not  too  heavy 
an  expense  has  been  before  the  city  council. 
Each  time  the  question  came  up  the  argu- 
ment was  advanced  that  the  city  had  not  the 
necessary  machinery  for  building  roads  ac- 
cording to  the  most  advanced  ideals. 

A  road  roller  was  purchased  this  month  and 
the  work  which  it  has  accomplished  satisfies 
the  aldermen  that  they  have  secured  what 
they  have  been  looking  for. 


The  work  of  macadamizing  the  Jamestown 
road,  Saginaw  county,  is  under  way,  under 
the  supervision  of  County  Road  Commis- 
sioner Kderer. 


The  tax-payers  of  the  County  of  Van  Buren 
will  vote  at  the  November  election  on  the 
question  of  adopting  the  County  Roads  Sys- 
tem. 


During  the  summer  Portage  township, 
Houghton  county,  has  built  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  of  new  road,  most  of  which  is  in  the 
outlying  districts  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Farmers  have  from  time  to  time  petitioned 
the  board  for  new  roads  and  improvements  on 
roads  in  various  parts  of  the  township,  and 
although  it  has  been  impossible  to  grant  the 
wishes  of  all,  highways  have  been  provided 
where  they  were  most  urgently  needed. 


Pentwater  township,  Occana  county,  has 
finally  made  a  start  towards  building  good 
roads.  Half  a  mile  of  road  is  under  way.  It 
will  be  a  macadam  road  and  will  begin  at 
Pentwater  on  the  Crystal  Valley  road,  lead- 
ing to  Ludington.  Next  year  will  witness 
great  activity  in  road  building  in  the  town- 
ship. 


Sufficient  names  have  been  secured  in  Eaton 
county  to  submit  the  "Good  Roads"  proposi- 
tion to  the  voters  next  spring.  R.  A.  Garbcr, 
who  secured  the  names  for  the  western  half 
of  the  countv  and  who  will  be  a  candidate  for 
one  of  the  commissionershi'is,  if  the  plan  is 
carried,  is  going  into  Barry  county  to  assist 
in  getting  the  required  number  of  names  to 
submit  the  issue  in  that  county. 


Two  improved  highways  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lansing  are  being  rapidly  completed  by  the 
state  highway  commission.  One  mile  of  road 
just  east  of  the  city  limits  of  tlie  city  of 
East  Lansing  is  nearly  completed. 

South  of  Lansing,  beginning  at  Mt.  Hope 
avenue,  "the  Mason  road,"  is  being  recon- 
structed for  a  distance  of  one  mile  southward. 


The  road  commissioners  for  the  good  roads 
district  in  Tuscola  county,  created  last  spring, 
have  been  appointed.  The  district  comprises 
the  townships  of  Aimer.  Ellington  and  Indian- 
field,  and  the  village  of  Caro.  Ellington  .was 
the  first  to  choose  its  commissioner  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Campbell;  Aimer  followed 
with  J.  J.  England;  then  came  Indianfields 
with  the  appointment  of  Fred  Long  am 
Henry  Herman,  who  was  so  active  in  the  prc 
motion  and  work  of  building  the  stone  road 
north  of  Caro,  has  been  appointed  to  repre- 
sent Caro. 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


It    is    practically    settled    that    the     County 
Road    System    will    be    submitted    to    the    tax- 


"  From   Factory  to  Owner  " 

Eliminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  frou 

$8  to  $25  per  tire. 

OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires.     (Jive  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  priees. 

THOS.  D.   BUICK  CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 
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Michigan 


Roads  ana  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

A  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iHidjigatt  Shiab  iiatofi  A0a0riatum 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name ...      Residence  Address - 

Occupation .    _     Business  Address 

Recommended    by Town . 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  ana  one  year's  dues  $ 

Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  p;rson  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  (  overnment.  '•  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  -  By-Laws.  The  in  'ration  fee  for  membership  if>  .he  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00  1  se  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DETROIT    MICHIGAN,  OCTOBER,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President ;  C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 

Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
^  Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Planners. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 
Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 
Bay  County — • 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fre.d  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
Benzie  County — • 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Delta  County- 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

Bazilio  Lcnzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward   G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Gladwin  County — •- 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
,Wtn.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 
Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 


Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — _ 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 

M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggersbn,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D.   • 

Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 
Saginaw  County — 

John  Ederer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward' N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

\\~ni.   Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


GOOD  ROADS  BY  CONVICT  LABOR. 

The  people  of  Michigan,  in  whose  minds 
the  good-roads  problem  has  for  some  years 
been  of  growing  importance,  will  wait  with  in- 
terest the  result  of  an  experiment  Georgia  is 
about  entering  upon  under  its  new  convict 
labor  system  established  by  the  last  legisla- 
fure,  after  years  of  agitation,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  executed  convict-lease  method  long  char- 
acterized by  leading  Georgians  of  all  parties  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  state.  Beginning  with  April 
next  Georgia  will  enter  upon  a  large  and  sys- 
tematic plah  to  develop  good  roads  through- 
out the  state  by  means  of  convict  labor.  Un- 
der the  old  law  the  prison  commission  leased 


to  private  individuals  all  the  able-bodied  con- 
victs and  the  rest  were  taken  care  of  on  a 
state  farm.  Now  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  commission  are  greatly  enlarged.  It  will 
prescribe  the  work  to  be  done  by  convicts;  be 
responsible  for  their  health,  comfort  and  safe- 
keeping; as  a  pardon  board  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  investigating  their  records  before 
and  after  conviction;  it  may  parole  prisoners 
under  its  own  supervision;  and,  if  the  terms  of 
parole  are  kept  :t  may  recommend  that  the 
governor  grant  a  full  pardon. 

It  will  act  also  r.s  a  state  commission  on 
roads,  bridges  and  public  works,  and  as  a  com- 
mission of  revenues.  Clearly,  the  commission 
will  have  no  lack -of  work  in  looking  after  its 
more  than  5,000  convicts  and  keeping  them  at 
profitable  work.  Road  working  machinery 
must  be  bought  and  material  for  road  construc- 
tion obtained;  a  practical  civil  engineer  and 
three  roatl  supervisors  are  to  be  employed,  to- 
gVther  with  inspectors,  physicians,  wardens 
and  guards;  and  additional  state  farms  are  to 
be  established  on  which  clotliing.  shoes,  wag- 
pns,  farming  implements,  road  working  ma- 
chinery and  provisions  for  the  wjiole  force  of 
convicts  and  the  inmates  of  the 'various  state 
institutions  are  to  be  produced. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  law  is  that 
the  prison  revenues  are  to  be  supplemented  by 
a  tax  on  "near  beer,"  a  beverage  containing 
not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  alcohol,  tin- 
Strongest  tipple  permitted  under  Georgia's 
stringent  prohibition  statute.  Will  the  state 
thus  derive  sufficient  revenue  with  which  to 
work  convicts  to  any  considerable  extent  on 
its  own  behalf,  or  will  the  commission  be 
forced  to  lease  the  convicts  to  private  contrac- 
tor-, as  the  law  says  it  may  do  in  its  discre- 
tion if  other  means  fail — though  there  is  a 
seemingly  conflicting  clause  that  forbids  "their 
lease  to  contractors  having  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  convict 
in  a  day?" 


WILL  COMPLETE  ROAD. 

The  County  Road  Commission  of  Bay 
cpunty  has  notified  the  county  road  commis- 
sion of  the  county  of  Saginaw,  that  it  is  the 
intention  ot  the  county  road  commission  of 
Bay  county  to  complete  the  balance  of  the 
Saginaw  road  during  the  coming  year  in  Bay 
cpunty.  and  that  it  is  the  desire  the  commis- 
sion that  the  commission  in  Saginaw  county 
take  the  matter  up  of  the  completion  of  that 
road  in  Saginaw  county  in -order  that  a  con- 
tinuous thoroughfare  between  the  cities  may 
be  established  in  the  near  future. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I F    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE  DECEMBER   1.   1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  \Y*  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  1J4  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  .2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  1%  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168— Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  % 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  }•£ 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Y* 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Y* 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward  $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
\l/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  £aton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195— Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada   township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward  $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk    Rapids    township,   Antrim   county, 
1.004  miles   gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw     county,     .92     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward  $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,   reward   $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .99&    mile    macadam 
road,   reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,    Eaton    county,    J4 
mile   gravel   road,  reward   $250. 

208 — Hamlin    township,    Eaton    county,    YI 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton    township,    Muskegon    county, 
1.481   miles   macadam   road,   reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     Yx     mile    macadam 
road,   reward   $500. 

211 — Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,   reward   $523. 

212 — Verona  townsnip,  Huron  county,  1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward $    501 

No    213.     Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"   road.     Reward 750 

No.  215.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .795 

mile   gravel   road.   Reward....      398 
No.  215.     Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward 805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward 1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .4S6  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford    Co., 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS. 
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ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED   TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE   HENRY  MERDIAN  CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


1.062  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    531 

No.  222."  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  223.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....      635 
No.  230.     Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  l/2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.     Lyons  Tp,   Ionia   Co.,   l/2   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 250 

No.  237.     Aimer   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.     Sand    Beach    Tp.,    Huron    Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.   1,064 
No.  233.     Bay    Co.,    .274    mile    macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.     Bay  Co.,  J4  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100   mile  "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road^  Reward.   1.004 
237— Aimer   Tp.,   Tuscola    Co.,   .502   mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland   Tp.,    Barry   Co.,   .682   mile 

gravel    road    341 

239 — Menominee   Co.,  1.524  miles   gravel 

road     762 

240 — Marquette   Co.,  .465  mile   macadam 

road     465 

241 — Marquette    Co.,    .35    mile    macadam 

road 350 

242— Marquette   Co.,  .521  mile   macadam 

road   521 

243 — Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road  2,254 

245— Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road  1,000 

246— St.  Joseph  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  .502 

mile  macadam  road  251 

247 — Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 

road  2,000 

248— Elkland  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  2  miles 

gravel  road  1,000 

249— Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Buren  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

251 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road..  930 


253 — Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road  1,004 

254 — Mason  Co.,  j4-mile  "A"  road 125 

255 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  macadam  road..  500 
256— Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road  355 

257— Mason     Co.,    1.003    miles    macadam 

road  •    1,003 

258— Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road......      749 

259 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...  374 
260 — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.  991 
261 — Mason  Co.,  1.054  miles  macadam 

road  1,054 

262— Kalkaska  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road 500 

263— Osceola    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   500 

264— Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road 504 

265 — Bloomfield    Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,   2.01 

miles   gravel   road    1,005 

266— Kalkaska    Co.,    1.008    miles    gravel 

road    504 

267 — -Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  gravel  road 250 

268 — Muskegon    Co.,   .184   mile   macadam 

road   184 

269— Port  Huron  Tp.,  St.  Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam  road 511 

No.  270.  Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

No.  271.  Muskegon  Co.,  1  mile  macadam  road, 
reward  $1,000. 

No.  272.     Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $322. 
No.  273.     Columbia    Twp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .712 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $361. 
No.  274.     Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  y2  mile 

macadam  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  275.     Manistee     Co.,     1.002     miles     gravel 

road,  reward  $501. 
No.  276.     Hamlin    Twp.,    Eaton    Co.,     1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  277.     Allouez  Twp.,  Keweenaw  Co.,  2.002 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,002. 
No.  278.     Frederic   Twp.,   Crawford    Co.,   l.OOS 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $504. 
No.  279.     Bay    Co.,    .229    mile    macadam    road, 

reward,   $690. 
No.  280.     Hamlin    Twp.,     Eaton     Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  281.     Everett  Twp.,  Newaygo  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel   road,   reward  $500. 
No.  282.     Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road. 

reward,  $690. 
No.  283.     Manistee     Co.,     1.024     miles     gravel 

road,  reward,  $512. 

No.  284.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  285.     Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 
No.  286.     Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 

miles      macadam      road,      reward 

$4,565. 

No.  287.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  288.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.017  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,017. 


No.  289.     Saginaw     Co.,     .493     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $493. 

No.  290.     Saginaw     Co.,     .968     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $908. 

No.  291.     Saginaw    Co.,   1.097   miles    macadam 
road,   reward  $1,097. 

No.  292.     Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road, 
reward  $990. 

No.  293.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.015   miles    macadam 
road,  reward  $1,015. 

No.  294.     Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
No.  295.     Saginaw     Co.,    .505    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $505. 
No.  296.     Saginaw     Co.,    .499    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $499. 
No.  297.     Saginaw     Co.,     .497     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $497. 
No.  298.     Saginaw     Co.,    .556    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $556. 
No.  299.     Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $245. 
No.  300.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  301.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  302.     Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co.,    1 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  303.     Elmwood  Township,  Tuscola  Co., 
1.626  miles  gravel  road;  reward  $513. 

No.  304.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  305.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three  and  three-quarters  miles  gravel 
road;  reward  $1,875. 

No.  306.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  307.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three-quarters  mile  gravel  road;  reward 
$375. 

No.  308.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $500. 

No.  309.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-quarter  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $125. 

No.  310.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road;  reward  $502. 

No.  311.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  .992 
mile  gravel  road;  reward  $496. 

No.  312.  Wayne  County,  1.37  miles  macad- 
am road;  reward  $1,370. 

No.  313 — Erie  township,  Monroe  county, 
6.553  miles  macadam  road;  reward,  $6,553. 

No.  314 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  315 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  316 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  317 — Kent  county,  1.004  miles  gravel 
road;  reward,  $502. 

No.  318 — Wayne  county,  1.511  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,511. 

No.  319 — Millington  township,  Tuscola 
county,  .984  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $492. 

No.  320 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, J^-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 
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No.  321 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, j4-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  322 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  323 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  324 — Bay  county,  }^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

Xo.  325 — Bay  County,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  326 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.'  327 — Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  32S — Arbela  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2.004  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $1,002. 

No.  329 — No.  Branch  township,  Lapeer  coun- 
ty, 1.306  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $653. 

No.  330 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel 
road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  331 — Muskegon  county,  .131  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $131. 

No.  332 — Muskegon  county,  1.033  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,033. 

No.  333 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  334 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, l/2-m\\t  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  335 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.718  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $859. 

No.  336 — Arcada  .  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1.038  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $519. 

No.  337 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.438  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $219. 

No.  338 — Gilmore  township.  Benzie  county, 
.562  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $281. 

No.  339 — Otisco  township,  Ionia  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $530. 

No.  340 — Wayne  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  341 — Bay  county,  .798  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $798. 

No.  342 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $250. 

No.  343 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.    344 — Bay    county,    .804    mile    macadam 
road;     reward,  $704. 
No.  346.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,    1.744    mile 

grayel  road,  reward  $872. 
No.  347.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,     1.52    mile 

grav-el  road,  reward  $760. 
Xo.  348.     Kent  Co.,  Paris  Tp.,  1.594  mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $797. 

No.  349.  Tuscola  Co.,  Indianfields  Tp.,  1  miie 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  350.     Huron   Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,008. 
No.  351.     Huron   Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road,  reward  $1,000. 
No.  352.     Delta  Co.,  Escanaba  Tp.,  1.152  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,152. 
No.  353.     Calhoun    Co.,    Newton    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  354.     Manistee    Co.,    Marilla    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  355.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .955 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $716. 
No.  356.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .208 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $156. 
No.  357.     Clare   Co.,  Grant  Tp.,   1   mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $500. 
No.  358.     Huron     Co.,     Sebewaing    Tp.,     1.045 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,045. 
No.  359.     Lapeer    Co..   Almont   Tp.,   .624    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $312. 
No.  360.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont   Tp.,   .890    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $445. 

Xo.  361.  Lapeer  Co.,  Almont  Tp.,  .486  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $243. 

No.  362.  Gratiot  Co.,  Sumner  Tp.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
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Huron    Co.,  Sebewaing  Tp.,   %   mile 

macadam  road,  reward  $500. 
Osceola  Co.,   Marion  Tp.,  1.47  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $735. 
Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  2.466  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,233. 
Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  3.76  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,880. 
Osceola   Co.,    Marion   Tp.,   .426  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $213. 
.Muskegon    Co.,    .644    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $644. 
Muskegon    Co.,    .748    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $748. 
Wexford     Co.,     South     Branch    Tp., 

1.004  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $702. 
Dickinson    Co.,   2.54   miles   macadam 

road,  reward  $2,540. 
Wayne  Co.,  1%  :ailes  macadam  road. 

reward  $1.500. 
Montcalm     Co.,     Reynolds     Tp.,     1.8 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $900. 
Gratiot    Co.,    Emerson    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Gratiot  Co..  Emerson  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Ingham  Co..  Meridian  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp.,  J/i  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp.,  %  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
Ingham  Co.,  Lansin"  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Oceana  Co.,  Shelby  Tp..  2.719  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $2,719. 


PLANNING  MUCH   ROAD  WORK. 

The  good  roads  commission  of  the  district 
in  Kent  county  comprising  the  township--  men- 
tioned below  have  planned  much  road  work  for 
next  year,  as  follows: 

Plainfield  Township — Canal  street,  two  milep, 
$2,500;  Plainlield  avenue,  one  mile.  $2..Mi(i. 

Alpine  Township — Pearsall  road,  one  and 
one-half  miles.  $2.500;  Alpine  avenue,  two 
miles,  $2,5(in. 

Grand  Rapids  Township — Canal  street,  to 
finish,  gravel.  $2.500;  Knapp  avenue,  one  and 
one-half  miles,  $3.500. 

Paris  Township — Burton  n venue,  one  and 
one-fourth  miles.  $:!,50();  Kalama/.oo  avenue, 
to  finish.  $1,500. 

Wyoming  Township — Clyde  Park  avenu 
finish,   $2.00(1;    Division    street,   three   miles,    to 
finish.   $5.000. 

Walker  Township — Walker  and  Alpine 
gravel  road,  two  miles.  $2.0()d;  Alpine  avenue, 
two  miles.  $2.000;  Butterworth  avenue,  to  [\\\- 
ish.  $1.500;  Fisk  avenue,  one  and  one-half  miles 
$1.000. 

l-'.ast  Grand  Rapids — Clinton  road,  past  Ma- 
sonic Home,  one-half  mile.  $-1,000. 

City  of  Grand  Rapids— Fuller  street.  $2..Mi(>; 
l-'a>t  Mridge  street,  two  miles.  $4.000. 

FORTY  MILES  OF  STATE  ROAD. 

Six  niiles  of  stone  road  recently  completed 
in  Mason  county  by  Commissioners  Frank 
I  larding  and  Robert  Jameson  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  Deputy.  Highway  Commissioner  F. 
1".  Rogers  of  Lansing,  thereby  entitling  the 
county  to  the  state  awards,  aggregating  $6,750. 
This  makes  a  total  of  forty  miles  of  slate  road 
in  Mason  county,  one-fifth  of  all  stone  roads 
in  the  state.  Last  year  Mason  constructed  more 
than  any  other  county  but  Saginaw. 

STANTON   FOR   GOOD   ROADS. 

The  Stanion  Good  Roads  Association  has 
been  formed  at  Stanton  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  highways  in  Montcalm  couniy. 
Mayor  M.  W.  Stevenson  was  elected  president, 
Chris.  Madsen  of  Sidney  township.  Thomas 
Crooks  of  Douglas  township.  M.  J.  McC'onKie 
of  Evergreen  township  and  Frank  Boyer  ofj 
I  >ay  township,  vice  presidents;  Delos  A. 


Towle,  secretary,   and   P.   J.    Devine,   treasurer. 

The  road  leading  into  Stanton  from  tin 
west  is  to  be  improved  first.  For  three  miles 
from  the  city  limits  this  road  is  to  be  graveled, 
according  to  the  specifications  laid  down  by 
the  state. 

H.  S.  I-.arle.  who  went  over  the  road,  esti- 
mated the  total  cost  to  be  $3,700.  and  $l.otin 
was  raised  at  the  meeting  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  remaining  $1.200  will  be  easily 
secured,  and  the  work  pushed  to  completion. 
Xext  year  other  roads  will  be  improved. 

MARQUETTE-MENOMINEE  ROAD. 

While  the  matter  has  not  yet  been  decided 
officially,  it  can  be  stated  with  a  degree  of  ccr- 
ia;nty  that  the  Menominee  and  Mari|iiette 
ranges  will  be  connected  by  a  good  wagon 
road  during  the  year  HKI9.  The  road  commis- 
sioners of  Dickinson  and  Maniuette  counties 
are  agreed  in  ihe  premises.  The  route  of  the 
proposed  highway  has  been  partially  invcs- 
tigated.  The  Dickinson  commissioners  have 
gone  over  the  route  and  the  Manjnette  end  has 
been  investigated  by  Engineer  Hillyer.  of  Is- 
pheming.  It  is  planned  to  hold  a  meeting 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  two  counties  in 
I  he  near  future  and  go  over  the  route.  En- 
gineer Hillyer  says  the  road  can  be  construct- 
ed at  a  moderate  cost.  The  Sagola  township 
authorities— enthusiastic  road  builders  and  be- 
lievers in  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
county — are  so  eager  to  have  ihe  work  start- 
ed that  they  have  volunteered  to  cut  out  the 
right  of  way  from  Sawyer  lake  to  the  county 
line  as  soon  as  the  route  is  definitely  located. 
Engineer  Carpenter  will  make  the  survey  as 
soon  as  the  Marquette  commissioners  reach  a 
decision  as  to  junction  point.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  Marquette  county  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Michigamme  river,  but  at  the  point 
of  crossing  suggested  by  Engineer  Hillyer  the 
structure  can  be  erected  cheaply.  The  pro- 
posed highway  will  open  thousands  of  acres 
ol  land  suitable  for  farming  purposes  and  we 
predict  that  the  territory  will  be  quickly  set- 
tled up. 

$10,000  FOR  MECOSTA  COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  County  Road  Commission  of  Mecosta 
county  has  recommended  that  a  tax  of  2  per 
cent  be  levied  for  road  improvements,  which 
would  provide  a  fund  of  about  $l().ooo.  The 
money  so  raised  will  be  used  in  building  state 
reward  roads,  as  follows,  \r/.: 

One  mile  of  road  on  the  section  line  run- 
ning east  and  west  between  sections  i:;  and  :;  1 
in  the  township  of  Morton. 

One  mile  of  road  running  east  and  west  on 
the  section  line  between  sections  is  and  19 
in  the  township  of  Wheatland.  commencing  at 
a  point  one  mile  east  from  Morley.  thence 
running  east  two  miles  on  quarter  line  through 
the  center  oi  sections  :-'s  and  :i!i  Deerlield  town- 
ship one  mile. 

One  mile  of  road  running  north  and  south 
on  the  section  line  between  sections  3  and  4  in 
the  township  of  Sheridan. 

One  mile  of  road  running  north  and  south 
on  section  line  between  sections  :!.'!  and  .14, 
Fork  township. 

•    STONE  AS  CHEAP  AS  GRAVEL. 

\\ilh  proper  machinery,  roads  of  crushed 
Stone  can  be  built  as  cheaply  in  Jackson  as 
gravel  roads,  says  Charles  Lewis  member  of 
the  board  of  public  works  and  leader  in  tin- 
good  roads  movement  at  Jackson. 

The  city  is  experimenting  with  a  portable 
stone  crusher,  sent  on  trial  by  the  Port  Hu- 
ron Engine  Works.  The  stone  was  crushed 
on  the  ground  and  the  street  finished  with 
the  road  roller.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board 
to  put  in  sample  roads  on  Cooper  and  Francis 
streets  this  fall. 


Contractor  J.  E.  Blomgren  has  finished  the 
grading  on  the  Pine  Creek  road.  Dickinson 
county,  and  has  rocked  and  rolled  a  portion 
of  the  road  between  the  London  and  Albert 

farms. 
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A  Simple  Process  for  Making  Concrete  Culverts 


Free   Demonstrations  for  Road  Authorities 


The    universal    movement     fur    better    roads 

•has    made    ;i    phenomenal    demand     for    hetter 

I  and     cheaper    and    more     permanent     culvert.'-. 

Tlii-   rule   of    the   good   road   builder   is.   "When 

in   doubt,  put   in   a   culvert."      It   i-   much   better. 

to    put    in    an    occasional   culvert    where    it   may 

not    be    absolutely    necessary    than    to    have    a 

g(  I.K!    piece    of    road    ruined   by   an    unexpected 

erosion    from    a    heavy    storm,    or    soaked    and 

.-oftened  by  standing  water. 

Culverts  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  elimi- 
nation   of    the    many    little    depressions,    which 


decay  like  wood,  never  rust  out  like  iron  or 
steel,  never  break  with  ice  and  frost;  and,  be- 
ing made  of  one  piece  from  end  to  end.  will 
not  break  off  or  become  disjointed,  as  vitri- 
fied clay  sewer  pipe  is  very  liable  to  do. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  concrete  cul- 
yerts  are  both  better  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  kind,  they  have  this  important  practical 
advantage,  they  are  almost  entirely  a  result 
of  home  labor.  Any  intelligent  man  can  learn 
to  build  concrete  culverts  in  the  same  time 
that  he  learns  to  build  a  culvert  af  lumber 
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i-  so  much  desired  in  road  improvement.  The 
'lii.'stion  may  be  said  to  be  settled  in  favor  of 
putting  in  a  culvert  wherever  there  is  a  reason- 
able occasion  for  it. 

But,  what  kind  of  a  culvert? 
\\Y   offer   to   show   that   the   great   indcslruct- 
ble    building    material,    reinforced    concrete,    is 
available     for     county    and    township     mad 
ulverts    as    it    has    proven    for    railroad    bridge 
>iers,   for   buildings,   for   sewer  pipe  and   drain 
le  and  for  monuments  and  gravestones. 
Concrete  culverts  are  permanent:  they  never 


or  any  other  material.  It  takes  sand  and 
gravel  and  water.  These  can  usually  be 
found  near  where  the  culvert  is  to  be  built.  It 
also  needs  a  few  bags  of  Portland  cement 
and  a  few  pounds  of  reinforcing  material  for 
each  culvert.  With  these,  and  one  set  of 
Miracle  collapsible  forms,  two  men  with  a 
team  can  put  in  more  and  better  culverts  for 
less  money  than  it  costs  by  using  any  other 
material.  There  is  no  long  hauling  of  ma- 
terial as  when  lumber  is  bought  in  town,  or 
when  heavy  sewer  pipe  is  shipped  in  (subject 


to  breakage.)  In  this  case,  the  only  material 
necessary  to  buy  is  a  few  sacks  of  Portland 
cement  and  the  trifling  expense  for  rein- 
forcing metal. 

The  Miracle  Reinforced  Stone  Company,  of 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  offers  to  prove  to  any 
wideawake  board  in  charge  of  the  roads  that 
the  concrete  culvert  is  what  they  want,  and 
it  agrees  to  make  a  demonstration  at  its  ex- 
pense, putting  in  a  culvert  just  as  it  can  be 
done  wherever  culverts  are  needed.  All  that 
this  enterprising  concern  asks  is  that  the  board 
be  in  the  market  for  the  best  culvert  building 
device,1  and  that  the  authorities  intend  to  buy, 
if  convinced.  County  or  township  warrants 
are  accepted;  and  it  will  be  demonstrated  at 
once  that  the  saving  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  Miracle  Collapsible  Culvert 
Forms  the  first  season. 

County  and  township  road  authorities  are 
invited  to  write  regarding  arrangements  for 
practical  demonstration.  The  place  selected 
should  be  as  public  and  accessible  for  parties 
from  various  localities  as  possible,  and  the 
local  authorities  should  arrange  to  supply  the 
necessary  sand  and  gravel  and  a  few  barrels 
of  water. 

The  manufacturers  furnish  all  the  equipment 
required  and  have  a  competent  man  from  the 
sales  department  at  hand  to  direct  the  work. 

As  a  great  advantage  to  this  method  of  sup- 
plying the  public  with  the  best  culverts  lies 
in  the  employment  of  home  labor,  all  the  work 
at  these  demonstrations  is-  done  by  men  living 
in  the  locality,  preferably  men  employed  by 
the  local  authorities  to  do  the  work  after  the 
equipment  has  been  bought. 

Any  intelligent  man  can  learn  to  build  a 
perfect  concrete  culvert  in  a  few  hours,  par- 
ticularly if  he  helps  to  do  the  building.  The 
work  is  so  simple  that  the  directions  furnished 
will  enable  any  one  to  do  a  good  job. 

The  labor  cost  of  a  concrete  culvert  is  very 
little  if  any  more  than  the  labor  of  putting  in 
any  other  kind.  In  any  event,  the  excavation 
is  about  the  same  size.  The  only  difference 
is  that  with  concrete  the  material  must  be 
mixed  with  cement  and  water  before  it  is 
shoveled  back  and  tamped. 

We  give  herewith  a  table  showing  the  cost 
of  culverts  made  of  concrete  as  compared  with 
the  cost  in  other  materials  as  abstracted  from 
a  bulletin  on  road  improvement  issued  by  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 


Material. 
Timber    

Life  in 
Years. 

Cost  of 
Construction. 

$20.01) 

Steeel     .  .  . 

:>o 

70.00 

Corrgugated 

"0 

4.1  00 

Clay 

50 

SO  00 

Brick 

mi 

!)<>  00 

Cast   

.  .  .  .     GO 

S.I.  00 

Concrete 

(in 

30.00 

Corrugated 
quality   cannot 

iron      will     last 
be   determined 

from     two     to 
when   buying   it. 

Total    Cost   at.">    Per   Cent   Interest. 


20  years. 

$1.10.00 

40  years. 

$:ieo.oo 

60  years. 
$650.00 

140.00 

350.00 

G.'iO.OO 

100.00 

288.00 

435.00 

Kill.  00 

•J40.00 

400.00 

ISO.  00 

370.00 

360.00 

170.00 

:M.1.()0 

340.00 

60.00 

90.00 

120.00 

twenty    years, 

according    to    quality. 

and    the 
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$30,000  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

After  four  years  of  argument  and  pow-wow- 
ing  the  electors  of  Erin  township,  Macomb 
county,  expressed  themselves  for  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  Lake  and  Gratiot  roads  into  first- 
class  macadamized  highways. 

The  township  board  will  issue  $30,000  in 
bonds  as  the  money  is  needed,  thus  saving  in- 
terest. 

The  situation  is  now  as  follows:  On  the 
Lake  road  there  are  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
Harrison,  to  the  Mt.  Clemens  city  limits,  and 
several  miles  in  Grosse  Pointe,  unprovided 
for.  These  distances  are  likely  to  be  taken 
care  of  promptly.  In  Wayne  county  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  county  road  commissioners, 
while  in  Harrison  it  will  be  a  matter  for  the 
voters.  On  the  Gratiot  road  there  are  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  Clinton  and  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  Warren,  which  will  be  up  to  the 
voters  of  the  townships,  and  about  four  miles 
in  Gratiot,  the  latter  a  matter  for  the  county 
road  commissioners  of  Wayne  county. 

The  road  commissioners  of  Wayne  are  hand- 
icapped by  the  insistent  calls  upon  them  by 
the  roads  out  of  Detroit,  and  they  are  build- 
ing on  all  of  them.  They  have  brought  the 
Gratiot  road  up  to  the  Gratiot  township  line 
this  year,  and  confidently  expect  to  continue 
the  work  on  the  Gratiot,  Centerline  and  Lake 
roads  next  year. 

The  prediction  is  reasonable  that  within  two 
or  three  years  there  will  be  two  finely  macad- 
amized avenues  between  Detroit  and  Mt.  Clem- 
ens. 

It  is  understood  that  steps  will  soon  be 
taken  to  submit  appropriations  in  Harrison, 
Clinton  and  Warren. 


A  MODEL  ROAD. 

Seldom  is  there  a  piece  of  road  built  by 
town  or  county  anywhere  that  will  compare 
with  the  macadam  bed  of  trap  rock  laid  on 
the  Washington  street  extension.  With  a 
slight  raising  grade  from  its  edges,  which  are 
twenty  feet  apart,  it  finds  its  maximum  height 
•in  an  eight-foot  rounding  plateau,  designed  for 
the  regular  driving  path.  That  the  road  was 
put  there  to  keep  its  form  is  evidenced  by  the 
care  in  laying  the  body,  which  is  composed 
of  three  layers  of  the  trap  rock.  The  first  lay- 
er was  quarry  chips  as  taken  from  the  mass 
rock  in  pieces  of  a  pound  or  more  weight, 
mostly  in  a  flat  or  slately  form.  Over  the  chip 
rock  was  laid  the  reduced  rock  from  the 
crushing  mill,  irregular  in  form  and  of  an  inch 
or  more  diameter.  On  this  was  placed  a  layer 
of  rock  that  has  been  reduced  to  about  the 
size  of  marbles,  which  is  crowned  by  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  macadam  dust.  The  roadbed  in 
the  center  has  a  rock  depth  of  about  ten 
inches.  The  length  of  the  road  is  5,500  feet. 

On  the  eastern  end  of  Washington  street, 
which  carries  a  steep  grade,  tar  macadam  has 
been  laid,  with  the  intent  of  holding  the  sur- 
face firmly  in  place  under  the  stress  of  heavy 
cartage  or  the  flow  of  water  during  storms. 
The  tar  used  was  obtained  from  the  Pioneer 
Iron  Company's  black  substance,  which  is 
said  to  be  far  superior  for  the  purpose  than 
coal  tar.  which  has  often  been  used  for  such 
work.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
cent rainstorms  that  the  tarry  macadam  is  im- 
pervious to  water,  while  the  roadbed  holds  up 
under  the  weight  of  heavy  loads  like  new  as- 
phalt, and  hardly  displays  the  tracks  of  the  cart 
tires. — Marquette  Correspondence. 

DELTA  COUNTY  ROAD  WORK. 

Complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  state 
law  passed  by  the  last  legislature  the  Delta 
county  road  commissioners  have  made  up  a 
schedule  of  the  work  which  is  intended  to  be 
carried  out  next  year  and  which  schedule  will 
be  submitted  to  the  board  of  supervisors  for  in- 
dorsement. Following  are  the  highways  which 
the  commissioners  expect  to  improve  next 
season  and  the  amount  that  is  to  be  spent  on 
each:  Bark  River  rond.  south  from  the  vill- 
age of  Bark  River  to  the  county  line,  $4.800; 
Bay  Shore  road,  $2,000;  Marquette  county  road, 


$2,400;  Portage  road,  $800;  Rapid  River  road, 
$2,000;  Cornell  road,  $2,000.  Under  the  law 
the  commissioners  are  required  to  designate 
the  purpose  for  which  the  annual  tax  is  levied, 
naming  specifically  the  work  that  is  to  be 
carried  out,  together  with  its  approximate  cost. 
This  schedule  is  submitted  to  the  board  of  sup- 
ervisors, which  has  power  to  accept  or  reject 
any  part  of  it.  The  proposed  tax  for  road- 
building  purposes  in  Delta  county  has  been 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  two  mills. 


BOYS  MAKE  GOOD  ROADS. 

A  plan  for  keeping  county  roads  free  from 
stones,  by  organizing  boys  in  road  districts  for 
the  work  has  been  promoted  by  P.  T.  Colgrove 
of  Hastings,  vice  president  of  the  Michigan 
Roadmakers'  Association.  The  scheme  has  al- 
ready proven  valuable  by  actual  experiment. 
He  has  obtained  from  the  highway  commis- 
sioners of  each  township  the  names  of  pro- 
gressive boys  in  each  road  district.  These 
boys  met  in  convention  in  Hastings.  They 
elected  their  own  officers,  and  made 
their  own  plans  of  carrying  on  the  work.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  boys  in  certain  districts  to 
keep  the  roads  in  their  vicinity  free  from  stones 
and  pebbles.  They  will  receive  their  compen- 
sation from  the  fund  which  the  promoters  of 
the  plan  will  raise  by  public  subscription 
among  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  Hast- 
ings. By  impressing  upon  boys  the  necessity 
of  keeping  roads  in  good  condition,  it  is 
thought  that  a  movement  will  be  started  which 
will  insure  a  steady  growing  interest  in  good 
roads  which  will  bear  excellent  results  in  the 
future. 

A  convention  of  delegates  will  soon  be  call- 
ed to  form  an  experiment  organization.  After 
suggestions  have  been  given  them,  the  boys 
will  be  allowed  to  plan  their  work  themselves. 
Interest  in  the  project  has  been  roused  in  other 
townships  in  the  county  and  no  doubt  the  or- 
ganization will  soon  be  enlarged  to  include 
the  whole  county.  Actual  experiment  has 
proven  that  boys  will  do  this  work  conscien- 
tiously. 

SAGINAW  GETS   HER  SHARE. 

John  W.  Ederer,  county  road  commissioner 
of  Saginaw  county,  has  made  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  supervisors.  He  says: 

The  total  amount  of  macadam  roads  built 
this  season  that  are  practically  finished  at  this 
date  is  nineteen  and  sixty-seven-one-hun- 
dredths  miles,  and  as  we  expect  to  build  at 
least  one  and  one-half  miles  more  this  season 
it  will  make  a  grand  total  of  21  miles  of 
stone  road  that  has  been  added  to  the  County 
Road  system  during  the  year  of  1908.  The  to- 
tal expenditure  for  all  purposes  for  the  nine 
months  ending  Oct.  1st,  were  $76,097.60. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  every  foot  of 
macadam  road  built  during  my  term  as  County 
Road  Commissioner  has  been  accepted  by  the 
State  Highway  Commissioner  and  the  reward 
therefor  has  been  received  by  the  county.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  the  county  of  Saginaw  has 
received  the  sum  of  $14,533.00,  and  $2,837.00 
are  due  and  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  the 
cost  sheets  are  filed,  making  a  total  of  $17,370 
for  this  year  and  possibly  four  miles  more  will 
be  ready  for  inspection  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  on  which  the  county  will  receive  $4,- 
000.00.  I  have  no  figures  available  to  show 
what  percent,  this  is  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion of  the  state,  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  Saginaw  county  receives  its  share 
of  the  state  reward  for  good  roads. 

PREACHING  COUNTY  ROAD  SYSTEM. 

A  good  roads  meeting  was  a  feature  of  the 
Grand  Traverse  County  Fair  held  at  Traverse 
City  this  fall.  Road  Commissioner  John  W. 
Bradford  of  Manistee  spoke  on  the  county 
••nad  system  as  against  the  trvvnsh'n  qvstfv, 
showing  how  much  better  the  work  could 
be  carried  on  tinder  this  system  than  by  any 
other.  He  declared  that  the  farmers  nv'sun- 
derstood  the  system  thinking  that  the  com- 
missioner would  go  out  ;nto  the  county,  take 


all  the  money  provided  for  good  roads  and 
spend  it  on  building  one  road.  He  described 
Manistee  county's  working  of  the  system,  de- 
claring that  that  county  had  the  longest  strip 
of  good  roads  in  the  entire  state,  a  stretch  of 
25  successive  miles  of  fine  roads  having  been 
built  under  the  system. 

"As  for  the  work  itself,"  he  said,  "we  take 
roads  that  are  hard  to  build,  that  townships 
cannot  build,  the  highest  grades  and  swamps, 
and  make  good  roads  of  them." 

FOUR  TRUNK  ROADS  PLANNED. 

With  a  total  of  $21,385.94  to  be  used  in 
highway  work  next  year,  Messrs.  Haggerson, 
Nadeau  and  Law,  road  commissioners,  of 
Menominee  county,  are  planning  extensive  im- 
provements to  the  county  road  system.  By 
the  time  the  work  is  completed  next  year,  the 
county  will  have  four  complete  trunk  roads, 
known  as  the  Menominee-Delta  county  road, 
the  Bay  Shore  road  and  the  Cedar  River- 
Stephenson  and  Wausaukee  road.  Plans  have 
been  completed  for  four  miles  of  macadam 
roadway  upon  which  state  awards  will  be 
sought.  These  four  miles  will  be  located  in 
different  portions  of  the  county. 

BAY  WILL  SPEND  $50,000  ON  ROADS. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Bay  county  are 
strong  adherents  of  the  stone  road  idea.  The 
board  has  increased  the  road  tax  levy  to  two 
mills  on  the  dollar,  which  will  produce  at  least 
$50,000  for  Bay  county  roads  next  year.  The 
county  road  commission  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  $48,000. 

PROFITING   BY    GOOD   ROADS. 

Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  has  built 
three  miles  of  crushed  stone  road  this  season 
as  its  contribution  toward  good  'highways  in 
Michigan.  The  principal  trading  point  in  the 
township  is  Shelby  village,  a  place  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,200.  Some  years  ago  the  lumber 
industry  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of  Shel- 
by and  the  people  were  forced  to  go  to  the 
soil  to  find  their  wealth. 

The  people  living  in  the  village  soon  reason- 
ed it  out  that  if  their  place  was  to  grow  and 
prosper  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  farmers  to  come  to 
their  town  than  to  go  to  Hart,  the  county 
seat,  which  is  but  six  miles  away  to  the  north, 
or  to  New  Era,  which  is  but  five  miles  to  the 
southward.  So  the  village  people  and  the 
township  people  agreed  upon  a  good  roads 
program  and  began  constructing  macadam 
highways  from  the  village  as  a  radiating  cen- 
teT  to  the  township  boundaries.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  townships  adjoining  Shelby  on 
the  east  and  west  were  induced  to  go  into  the 
good  roads  work  and  to  extend  the  Shelby 
crushed  stone  roads. 

Today  level,  hard  highways  reach  out  in 
the  four  directions  from  Shelby  village  and 
serve  as  a  continual  invitation  to  the  farmers 
to  come  to  Shelby  with  their  produce  and  to 
do  their  trading.  It  is  now  such  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  go  to  town  that  the  farmers  get  there 
with  more  frequency  than  formerly. 

-      ONE  OF  THE  BEST  IN  STATE. 

The  tw0  miles  of  stone  road  voted  by  the 
citizens  of  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
at  the  last  annual  township  meeting  has  been 
completed  and  accepted  by  the  state  highway 
department.  The  cost  was  $5,470.  This  is  very 
low  as  the  average  cost  of  stone  roads  in 
Michigan  according  to  the  state  highway  de- 
partment is  $4,600  per  mile.  Sebewaing  built 
one  mile  this  year  which  cost  $4,400.  The 
Winsor  road  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state 
according  to  a  statement  made  by  the  deputy 
highway  commissioner,  who  recommended 
Highway  Commissioner  Geiger  very  highly. 

The  petition  for  the  county  good  roads  sys- 
*Tn  has  been  approved  by  the  board  of  sup- 
ervisors of  Calhoun  county.  The  board  recom- 
mended that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  at  the  spring  election. 
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GOOD  ROADS  CAMPAIGN  IN  HILLS- 
DALE. 

Brewster  E.  Kies,  of  Hillsdale,  has  made  a 
powerful  plea  to  the  supervisors  of  Hillsdale 
county  in  the  interest  of  good  roads.  If  Mr. 
Xies'  plan  is  followed  out,  Hillsdale  county 
in  a  few  years,  would  be  able  to  boast  some 
of  the  finest  highways  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Kies 
asks  that  the  county  purchase  two  stone  crush- 
ers and  utilize  the  "hard-heads,"  with  which 
the  county  abounds,  in  making  macadam  roads. 
He  showed  that  the  cost  of  the  crushers  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500  each;  that 
they  could  be  loaned  to  the  various  townships 
for  their  use  and  that  most  of  the  townships 
in  the  county,  had  right  at  hand  the  rocks 
necessary  for  the  building  of  the  roads.  The 
cost  for  each  mile  of  road,  as  estimated  by 
State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle,  in  Hills- 
dale  county  would  not  exceed,  probably  $1,000. 

Mr.  Kies  offered  to  give  several  days  each 
year  of  his  time,  with  a  team,  to  help  on  the 
work,  in  addition  to  paying  his  share  of  taxes, 
and  the  probability  is  that  many  other  farm- 
ers would  do  the  same,  if  they  could  be  assured 
of  the  kind  of  roads  that  a  concerted  plan 
worked  out  honestly  would  make. 

NEW  ROAD  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  A.  Long  is  president  and  Stephen  Turner 
is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  State  Good 
Roads  Association  which  has  been  organized 
at  Pittsford,  Mich.  The  new  association  was 
brought  into  existence  because  of  the  neglect- 
ed condition  of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsford.  Since  the  association  has  organized 
much  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  among  the 
farmers  living  near  Pittsford,  with  the  result 
that  several  bees  have  been  held  and  the  old 
roads  put  into  passable  shape.  A  strong  in- 
centive to  the  action  taken  by  the  association 
was  the  word  which  was  sent  out  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  effect  that  if  the  roads  were  not 
improved  at  once  rural  free  delivery  would  be 
cut  off. 


the  township  center  line,  and  is  thirty-six  feet 
between  gutters,  with  a  nine  foot  road  way 
of  heavy  gravel.  The  road  cost  the  township 
$1,667,  but  it  will  receive  a  rebate  of  $500  a 
mile  from  the  state,  thus  giving  the  township 
a  good  road  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  township  board  of  Leroy,  Calhoun 
county,  has  decided  to  make  road  improve- 
ments for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  work  is  $1,550,  and  appli- 
cation has  been  made  for  a  state  reward  on 
the  improvements,  which  amounts  to  $500  per 
mile  for  grayel  road. 


The  drouth  this  fall  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
city  of  Flint.  The  river  was  so  low  that 
many  thousands  of  yards  of  gravel  were 
scooped  out  of  the  river  bed  for  use  upon  un- 
paved  streets.  The  cost  to  the  city  was  ex- 
tremely small. 


Menominee  county  spent  $20,000  for  its 
county  roads  this  year.  Not  only  were  some 
of  the  old  highways  repaired  but  many  miles 
of  the  new  road  were  built,  and  of  a  quality 
that  brought  $3,750  in  awards  from  the  state. 


NEW  COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  following  roads  in  Saginaw  county 
have  been  named  as  county  roads  and  plans 
and  specifications  for  their  improvement  will 
be  prepared  at  once:  State  road  in  Franken- 
muth;  Kochville  road;  East  street  in  Spauld- 
ing;  Jamestown  road;  Cross  road;"  Shattuck- 
ville  road;  Gratiot  state  road  in  Jonesfield; 
town  line  road  in  Taymouth;  Birch  Run  road, 
and  Watrousville  road  in  Blumfield. 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Rauchholz  the 
rate  of  taxation  for  county  roads  was  fixed  at 
$1.95  per  $1,000,  according  to  the  1908  equaliza- 
tion. 


ROAD  NOTES. 

The  assessment  in  Saginaw  county  for  good 
roads  will  be  $2  per  $1,000  valuation.  This 
will  give  a  good  amount  of  money  to  devote 
to  good  roads  in  the  county. 


The  board  of  supervisors  of  Chippewa 
county  has  appropriated  $10,742  for  good  roads. 
The  county  road  commission  will  levy  a  tax  of 
one  mill  on  the  dollar  which  will  produce  $12,- 
258  additional. 


Cass  county  is  among  the  latest  to  petition 
for  the  County  Road  system  and  the  tax-pay- 
ers will  be  given  an  apportunity  to  vote  on  the 
question. 

Houghton  county  people  will  vote  at  the 
spring  election  on  the  proposition  to  adopt 
the  County  Road  system. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  business  men  of  Grand 
Rapids  are  in  favor  of  good  roads.  They  say 
that  poor  roads  cost  more  than  good  roads. 


Henderson  township  has  the  'honor  of  hav- 
ing completed  the  first  mile  of  state  reward 
road  in  Wexford  county.  It  was  built  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  Engineer  Delmar  E. 
Teed,  of  Cadillac.  The  mile  of  road  is  on 


Among  the  road  improvements  in  Saginaw 
county  scheduled  for  next  year  are  roads  in 
Taymouth  township  to  connect  with  the  county 
stone  road  giving  a  macadam  road  between 
Saginaw  City  and  Birch  Run;  also  a  main 
road  running  through  Albee  and  Birch  Run 
townships  to  the  latter  village. 


A  deputation  of  farmers  from  the  Trap  Rock 
river  district  Houghton  county  has  asked  High- 
way Commissioner  Paul  P.  Roehm  for  a  road- 
way from  Copper  City,  in  Section  5,  through 
to  Sections  9,  10  and  11  in  Calumet  town- 
ship. It  is  likely  that  the  highway  commis- 
sioner will  take  action  on  the  petition  in  the 
near  future. 


Livingston  county  will  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  County  Road  System. 


The  County  Road  system  proposition  will 
be  submitted  in  Grand  Traverse  county  at  the 
spring  election. 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  of  Cadillac,  T,  E.  Stan- 
cliff,  of  Boon,  and  Fred  Usewick,  of  Antioch 
township,  the  Wexford  county  road  commis- 
sioners, have  been  looking  over  the  road  to 
Manton  and  part  of  the  money  which  they  will 
ask  the  board  of  supervisors  to  provide  for 
next  year's  road  building  will  in  all  probability 
be  spent  on  the  Manton  road.  The  commis- 
sioners have  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$13,000,  of  which  $3,000  will  be  put  into  equip- 
ment. 


Trustee  Emil  Basserdot  of  Ford  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  in  the  Ford  council 
for  the  paving  of  Biddle  avenue,  a  continua- 
tion of  West  Jefferson  avenue,  Detroit,  through 
the  village.  The  village  has  an  enabling  act 
to  bond  for  $80,000  for  improvements.  It  is 
thought  the  paving  can  be  done  for  $75,000. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Hillsdale  county 
is  considering  the  purchase  of  two  stone  crush- 
ers. 


Property  owners  of  Grosse  Pointe,  Wayne 
county,  have  practically  determined  upon  the 
building  of  a  boulevard  from  Water  Works 
Park,  Detroit,  to  the  Bishop  road,  a  stretch  of 
four  miles. 


Petitions  have  been  presented  from  every 
township  and  ward  in  Ingham  county,  asking 
the  board  of  supervisors  that  the  question  of 
adopting  the  county  road  system  be  submit- 
ted to  a  vote  of  the  people  next  April. 


The  board  of  supervisors  of  Oceana  county 
has  given  the  county  road  system  a  black  eye. 
The  board  laid  on  the  table  all  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  county  road  commission 
and  then  reduced  the  number  of  commissioners 
from  three  to  one. 


"I  cannot  explain  the  alleged  sales  by  specu- 
lators, prior  to  the  time  they,  the  speculators, 
obtained  from  the  state  the  lands  they  are 
charged  with  having  sold.  All  I  can  say  now 
is  that  these  speculators  must  have  gambled 
at  long  odds  on  subsequently  being  able  to 
buy  at  a  low  figure  from  the  state  the  lands 
they  had  previously  sold.  That's  the  only  ex- 
planation I  can  give." 

"This  is  the  statement  given  out  by  Land 
Commissioner  Rose  in  reply  to  the  charges 
made  against  his  office  by  the  commission  of 
inquiry  on  state  tax  lands  and  forestry. 

Allonez  township,  Keeweenaw  county,  has 
built  four  miles  of  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  public  road  in  northern  Michigan.  The 
road  runs  from  Mohawk  to  Cliff,  a  distance 
of  six  miles.  It  is  almost  a  perfectly  straight 
road;  the  remaining  two  miles  will  be  com- 
pleted next  year. 

The  state  aid  money  for  the  two  miles  of 
stone  road  north  of  Hart  has  been  paid  to 
Hart  township.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
this  township  has  ever  built  a  road  on  which 
it  could  get  any  state  aid,  although  many 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  on 
tinkering  the  roads  of  this  township  in  the 
past  three  or  four  years. 

The  public  highways  of  Ontonagon  county 
are  in  better  condition  today  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  In  quite  a  large  measure 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  agricultural 
movement  and  the  good  roads  agitation  which 
has  followed  in  its  wake.  These  highways 
are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  by  any  means, 
but  there  has  been  advancement  and  the  in- 
clination of  the  people  is  to  keep  up  the  good 
work. 


Wexford   county   will    be    taxed   $10,000    for- 
good  roads  next  year. 

Alger  county  supervisors  have  appropriated 
$7,916  for  road  work  next  year,  in  addition 
to  providing  $5,000  for  interest  on  the  $100,000 
of  road  bonds  outstanding. 

The  County  Road  Commission  of  Marquette 
county  has  mapped  out  $40,000  worth  of  im- 
provements for  next  year  as  follows:  For 
the  road  from  Republic  southward  to  the  Dick- 
inson county  line,  $5,000;  for  the  road  between 
Humboldt  and  Republic,  $5,000;  for  the  road 
from  Ishpeming  to  Dexter,  $8.000;  for  the 
road  from  Harvey  to  Green  Garden,  $12,000; 
and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment 
and  tools,  $10,000. 

The  road  commissioners  of  Wayne  county 
have  ordered  tile  to  be  put  in  this  fall  for 
about  a  mile  of  improvement  on  Gratiot  ave- 
nue and  two  and  six-tenths  miles  on  Van  Dyke 
road,  which  will  be  macadamized  next  year. 
Similar  advance  work  will  be  done  on  nearly 
all  the  roads  included  in  next  year's  improve- 
ments. 

The  question  of  adopting  the  County  Road 
System  in  St.  Clair  county  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  until  next  spring. 

The  North  Muskegon  road  leading  out  of 
Muskegon  is  to  be  made  24  feet  wide  instead 
of  16  as  at  first  contemplated.  A  row  of  trees 
will  run  down  the  middle  of  the  road,  one  side 
being  devoted  to  outbound  and  the  other  to 
inbound  traffic. 


Muskegon  county  will   raise  a  two-mill   tax 
for  Good  roads  for  1909. 


Lake  county  taxpayers  will  vote  next  soring 
on  the  question  of  adopting  the  County  Road 
System. 
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ganization    which    has    important    duties    to    be  1  Bringing    DeCD    Seated 

primarily  a  mere  political  machine.  It  is  up 
to  the  next  legislature  to  see  that  a  change  is 
made. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 
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OUR   VALUABLE   FOREST  WARDENS. 

During  all  these  days  of  terror  and  dismay 
in  the  northern  counties  has  any  one  wonder- 
ed why  we  have  heard  n<>  word  from  Forest 
Warden  Pierce?  Today  for  the  first  time  we 
have  news  of  him.  And  the  news  comes  from 
Lansing.  He  says  that  he  lias  been  in  Ogemaw 
and  losco  counties  investigating  and  that  lie 
found  the  fires  have  been  "largely  caused  by 
the  settlers  themselves." 

This  might  have  been  of  some  importance 
if  it  had  been  news,  but  Prof.  Roth  told  us 
.  about  it  several  weeks  ago.  ,  The  time  for  in- 
vestigating has  gone  by.  While  Mr.  Pierce 
was  in  Ogemaw  and  losco  learning-  what  the 
rest  of  us  already  knew  people  in  Alpena 
.  and  Presque  Isle  were  being  burned  to  death 
towns  and  hamlets  were  being  destroyed  anc 
scores  of  square  miles  of  country  reduced  to 
a  smoking  desert.  A  forest  warden  is  sup- 
posed to  prevent  or  to  right  fires,  not  merely 
I,,  tell  us  about  the  causes  after  those  fires 
have  burned  themselves  out. 

At  the  Saginaw  forestry  convention  last  fall 
Mr.  Pierce  said  that  he  had  learned  little  of  the 
fire  part  of  his  business.  He  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  he  has  so  large  a 
territory  to  cover  and  so  few  deputies  to  help 
him  and  he  has  to  confine  himself  to  fish  and 
game  inspection.  Therefore  he  and  his  depu- 
ties could  not  spend  much  time  studying  fire 
problems.  Moreover,  though  Mr.  Pierce  did 
not  mention  this,  there  is  a  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion every  other  autumn.  The  present  fires 
had  the  bad  taste  to  break  out  just  when  Mr. 
Pierce  and  his  deputies  were  rushed  with  other 
business. 

The  organization  provided  by  Michigan  to 
prevent  forest  fires  is  a  farce.  It  makes  little 
pretense  of  doing  its  duty.  It  never  appears 
on  the  scene  until  the  fires  are  over,  and  then 
it  devotes  all  its  energy  to  arguing  that  they 
did  not  amount  to  much,  anyway.  Mr.  Pierce 
in  losco  and  Lansing  while  the  fires  are  in 
Alpena  and  Presque  Isle  is  typical.  Mr.  Pierce 
will  probably  shift  the  blame  to  the  township 
fire  wardens.  But  the  law  provides  that  with- 
out special  authorization  from  him  or  his  dep- 
uties these  township  wardens  -hall  not  spend 
more  than  ten  days  a  year  fighting  fires.  And 
instead  of  marshalling  lighters  Mr.  Pierce  has 
been  investigating  cause-. 

Michigan  is  learning  several  lessons  in  the 
hard  school  of  experience  this  fall  and  pos- 
sibly not  the  least  valuable  of  them  will  be  that 


The   diamond   drill   has   been    an    instrument 
of  untold  value   in   the   discovery  of  ore  in   the 
Lake  Superior  field.     It  is  true  that  its  use  has 
not    infrequently   brought   a   property    into    in- 
jury,   for    many    a    mine    has    been    narrowly 
-    ________  ..........  .,     ,_    missed    by   the   drill,    but   in   the   more    recent 

prepared,  as  Mr.  Garfield  will  incorporate  some    <la-vs   Uie  iallurc  ,  to  .locate  ore  is  not  taken   so 
"7  f-t'ures  that  will  raake  it  the  most   ,a,u-   p^^^.i'^e. 

Die   state  paper  ever  presented  on   the  subject    so   well   understood. 
of   reforestation.  It  js  llow  wcn  known  tnat  m  some  diamond 


FORESTRY   COMMISSION   REPORT. 

The   annual    report   of   Charles    W.    Garfield. 
chairman    of   the    Michigan    Forestry    Commis- 
be    the    most    extensive    of    any    yet 


-Much  time  has  been  spent  in  collecting  data    <'"''  borings  there  is  great  deflections  from  the 


and  the  subject  of  forest  fires  will  lie  treated  at 
length.  The  state  has  been  particularly  un- 
fortunate in  the  destruction  of  timbered  areas 
this  year  and  the  commissioner  may  incorpor- 
ate in  the  report  some  suggestions  bearing  on 
the  subject,  together  with  recommendations. 
One  of  the  new  features  on  reforestration  will 
be  the  story  told  by  pictures. 

Commissioner  Garfield   has   spent   much  time 


intended  course.  It  is  said  of  one  drill  crew 
who  were  rather  green  at  the  business,  that 
they  could  not  account  for  the  cutting  of  rock 
at  eight  hundred  feet  below  surface  which 
stratum  they  had  passed  through  just  under 
the  drift,  but  that  they  were  enlightened  one 
day  when  they  found  the  end  of  their  drill 
whirling  about  in  the  air,  the  curvature  havi 


ng 


been    such   as   to    bring  about   this    remarkabl 
result.     We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 


m  having  taken  and  collecting  views  which  '  story,  not  having  been  a  witness  to  it,  but 
cover  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  anyone  tlu'rc  art;  llri11  runners  who  will  declare  the 
'  oking  over  the  100  or  more  views  cannot  but  tale  to  J56  founded  upon  fact.  It  is  well  known 


be  convinced  of  a  strong  story  without  words 
ot  the  great  work  being  done  in  the  way  of 
reforestration.  The  argument  it  presents  is 
stronger  ihan  words  for  a  continuation  and 
further  fostering  of  the  work  ajready  in  hand. 
Mr.  Garfield  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  re- 
forestration and  his  long  identification  with  the 
subject  officially  makes  him  one  of  the  best 
posted  on  the  subject  and  his  report  this  year 
will  be  awaited  with  much  interest. 

UTILIZING  PINE  STUMPS. 

It   is  now  getting  to  be  a   common  sight  to    [ 
see  loads  of  pine  stumps  drawn  in  to  Cadillac 


that  drill  holes  have  a  strange  way  of  follow- 
ing off  with  the  dip  of  rocks,  and  the  angle  of 
deflection  is  now  readily  measured  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  Glass  tubes  partially  filled 
with  acid  are  lowered  in  the  borings  and  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  enough  for  the  acid  to 
etch  the  glass,  thus  showing  the  angle. 

Of  late  years  there  is  more  being  done  in 
the  way  of  deep  borings  than  formerly,  it  hav- 
;ng  been  proved  that  iron  ore.  as  well  as  cop- 
per, sometimes  makes  a  long  way  under  day- 
light. This  has  been  proved  in  the  Iron  River 
district,  where  some  finds  of  very  valuable 
recently  been  made.  At  one  prop- 
erty 1.COO  feet  of  ore  was  cut  by  the  drill,  this 


to    the    grounds    of    the    Cadillac    Turpentine    f". 

Company,  which  is  now  building  a  plant   near    'l1'"'" '    l"m°"lc<1 .  :it    1-.'°"    ftet  ,belov^  us? 

..1.  _        r_    _  f  «?  _         lj'*lil        "Cell    ]    tli/M-,*     hi'iiio-     Tllf)     *,•,**     ,,t     rtirA«-Kn  t-rl  an  TI-. 


the  factory  of  the  Cummer  '.Manufacturing 
Company.  The  company's  buildings  are  fast 
going  up.  Pulling  machines  are  at  work  in  a 
few  places  near  the  city  and  after  the  stumps 
are  reduced  by  the  aid  of  dynamite  to  "two 
men's  size"  they  are  being  brought  to  Cadillac 
for  storage  on  the  grounds  of  the  new  com- 
pany. 

The  clearing  of  territory  adjacent  to  Cad- 
illac of  pine  stumps  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  tflat  section  and  means  4 

great  things  for  Cadillac  industrially  and  agri-  w ,lm'h-  '."  lna"-v  ,scaso',ls'  th"<-'  was  no  mar- 

culturally.  In  a  few  years  thousands  of  acre,  SL*  at  a  pncc  at  whlch.  ^e  miners  could  live 
now  regarded  as  valueless  for  farming  pur-  lhc  colls(;cl"e'l"  was  that  the  Iron  River  field 
r^t.,,,,  ...:ii  u_  .._ii  ..._j.._  i,.  ..  'X,^  was  an  unsatisfactory  one  from  a  mminir 


700  feet  of  overburden.  This  hole 
was  still  in  ore  when  it  was  stopped,  and  as- 
say- showed  it  to  be  a  very  high-grade  b, 
mer.  unusual  in  that  field.  In  the  Iron  River 
district,  too,  there  have  been  several  very  val- 
uable discoveries  of  this  nature  at  other  points 
than  the  one  in  mind,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  dis- 
trict will  grow  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Michigan.  The  work  previously  done  in 
this  field  has  been  very  near  surface,  wdiere 
there  were  outcroppings  of  non-bessemer  ores 
for  which,  in  many  seasons. 


poses,  will  be  well  under  cultivation.  Mean- 
while experiments  are  being  made  with  the 
pulp  left  after  the  turpentine  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  pine  stumps,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  paper  can 
be  manufactured  from  it.  In  that  event  the 
pine  stumps  of  Michigan  will  become  decidedly 
valuable,  and  Cadillac  will  be  the  center  of 
entirely  new  industries  as  good  or  better  than 
any  it  now  has. 


DOUBLING  MILL'S  CAPACITY. 

An    increasing   demand    for    its    product 


has 


led  W.  D.  Young  &  Co.,  hardwood  flooring 
manufacturers,  of  Bay  City,  to  contemplate  ex- 
tciiMve  improvements.  The  first  improvement 


was  an  unsatisfactory  one  from  a  mining 
standpoint.  It  has  excellent  agricultural  abil- 
ities and  this  has  assisted  greatly  in  maintain- 
ing the  population,  but  now  it  seems  that  the 
mining  of  ore  of  high  grade  is  to  be  very  ac- 
tively carried  on,  for  the  market  demands  ores 
of  this  class.  That  there  will  be  a  very  gen- 
eral searching  of  the  rocks  for  these  high 
grade  ores  which  underlie  those  of  poorer 
quality  is  certain,  for  the  mines  productive  of 
them  will  be  wanted. 

While  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  concern- 
ing the  mining  possibilities  and  probabilities 
of  other  fields,  west  and  southwest,  it  looks  as 
if  there  might  be  some  very  profitable  worl 
done  at  home.  Mines  producing  high-class 
iron  ores  arc  worth  a  lot  of  money,  and  there 


vill  be  the  installation  of  another  band  saw  in  I  is   an   opportunity   to   find   them   upon    all    the 


the    mill.     This    addition 


mean    the   doub-    Michigan    ranges.     It   is   often   stated   that   the 


ing  of  the  mill's  capacity  and  also  the  doubling!  corporations  hold  all  of  the  available  mineral 


if  the  force  now  employed  in  that  department. 
For  this  improvement  the  mill  will  close  down. 
The  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  mill  to 
ion.se  the  new  saw  has  been  under  way  for 
some  time.  Tt  had  been  intended  to  put  the 
icw  band  saw  in  the  mill  early  in  the  summer, 
>ut  the  necessity  of  running  the  plant  full 
ilast  causesd  the  matter  to  be  delayed.  The 
•ompany  is  waiting  now  for  the  mill  to  cut 
ibout  a  half  million  feet  of  timber  which  lies 
n  the  yard.  This  must  be  gotten  out  of  the 


1    •      I  ,  ..  .     .,  ,.  .  "      tin.     ,}<11U.          X  Ills      U1USL      Ue     gOUCIl      OUT      O 

which    -how-    the    folly    of    permitting    an    or-     vay  before  the  mill  can   be  closed   down. 


land,  but  this  is  not  true,  as  recent  ore  discov- 
eries have  proved.  When  the  Cleveland-Cliffs 
went  into  the  Swanzy  range  lands  could  be 
had  for  a  song,  nearly,  and  there  was  an 
abundant  acreage  that  could  have  been  secured 
just  as  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  gained  possession 
of  it. 

Deep  diamond  drilling  has  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  rich  ore  deposits  in  the  west  of 
Ishpeming.  and  in  this  direction  there  is  the 
opportunity  for  a  great  tonnage  to  those  who 
have  the  enterprise  to  look  after  it.  It  isn't  a 
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poor  man's  game,  however,  putting  down  deep 
drill  holes.  Carbons,  for  the  diamond  drilling 
are  nearly  as  expensive  as  the  brilliants,  and  it 
will  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  a 
single  hole  to  a  satisfactory  depth.  Often  the 
ores  occur  in  low  lanas  where  water  is  trouble- 
some .and  needing  money  to  care  for.  It  needs 
combined  capital  to  find  mines  and  to  develop 
them  after  they  are  located,  but  it  pays  those 
who  can  raise  the  money  and  who  can  get  the 
ore. 

The  Cascade  range  of  Marquette  county  af- 
fords a  rare  field  fur  intelligent  prospecting 
with  the  drill.  The  formations  here  are  quite 
regular  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  there 
should  be  ores  at  depth.  The  rocks  are  right, 
and  they  are  strong.  The  diamond  drill  has 
been  employed  here  to  a  very,  limited  degree, 
and  not  long  enough  to  give  the  country  any 
thing  like  a  fair  testing. 

Like  many  other  places,  there  are  lean  ores 
outcropping,  and  this  should  be  looked  upon 
a>  one  of  the  very  best  indications  for  better 
ores  at  greater  depths.  In  such  places  it 
-reins  that  money  could  be  well  employed  in 
putting  down  holes  to  disclose  the  formations 
at  depth.  The  search  should  be  continued  un- 
til the  iron  ore  bearing  rocks  give  out,  or  until 
the  holes  are  bottomed  on  formations  known 
to  underlie  the  ore.  In  Ishpeming  we  know 
the  diorite  forms  the  bottom  of  the  ore-holding 
troughs  and  that  it  is  useless  to  look  for  ore 
below  this  poin,. 

In  the  Gogebic  range  it  was  once  thought 
that  the  dykes  cut  out  the  ore  and  that  there 
could  be  no  ore  below  them.  This  has  proved 
fallacious.  There  have  often  been  found  a  suc- 
cession of  dykes,  and  ore  has  been  found  under 
what  is  known  as  the  principal  dyke  of  that 
district.  There  are  breaks  in  the  dyke  through 
which  the  ore  was  deposit  in  solution.  In- 
stances of  splendid  discoveries  of  ore  have 
been  made  in  such  places.  The  Newport  has 
found  rich  ores  at  depth  and  other  mines  close 
by  have  added  materially  in  reserves  of  ores 
from  levels  recently  opened. 

The  Vermillion,  Minn.,  iron  ore  range  is  an- 
other that  has  proved  important  deposits  at 
more  than  the  ordinary  depth.  At  the  Savoy 
and  adjoining  nroperties  deep  shafts  are  being 
operated  to  mine  the  hard  ores  found  with  tke 

drill. 

At  the  'Champion  mine,  of  the  Marquette 
range,  the  ore  makes  to  great  depth,  this  being 
the  deepest  mine  in  the  iron  ore  districts.  The 
Champion  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  lenses 
that  pitch  to  the  west,  and  the  ore  makes 
deeper  as  they  follow  it  in  that  direction.  The 
diamond  drill  was  very  useful  in  this  property, 
The  developments  at  'he  Champion  suggest 
that  there  is  a  possibility  for  the  finding  of  ore 
still  further  west  and  it  may  prove  that  large 
and  valuable  lenses  will  be  discovered. 

At  the  old  Humboldt  and  Washington  prop- 
erties there  is  a  chance  that  the  ore  will  be 
found  downward  a  long  distance  further  than 
anv  work  yet  done  in  the  mine  has  reached, 
and  it  may  result  that  the  quality  will  improve 
as  it  has  in  the  Iron  River  district. 

The  miners  are  \vaking  up  to  the  importance 
oi  dee])  drilling  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  work 
done  along  this  line  in  all  the  ranges  where  the 
rocks  lie  at  angles  common  to  our  Marquette 
field. — Ispheming  Iron  Ore. 


Starting  Seedling  Collections  on  Their  Way  After  Packing. 
(Courtesy  Conservation,  formerly  Forestry  and  Irrigation.) 


STANDING  TIMBER   ESCAPES. 

Fred  A.  Diggins.  \V.  L.  Saunders  and  Joseph 
Murphy,  of  Cadillac,  took  a  55-mile  automo- 
bile ride  into  Selma,  Boon  and  Antioch  town- 
ships, Wexford  county,  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  forest  fires  are  doin"'  damage  to  stand- 
ing timber,  owned  by  their  companies.  They 
found  that  stories  of  fires  throughout  the 
county  are  not  overdrawn,  that  the  fires  are 
doing  much  damage,  but  not  to  standing  tim- 
ber. The  gentlemen  found  evidences  of  some 
homes  having  been  burned,  and  of  a  large 
quantity  of  bark  and  wood  being  destroyed, 
but  they  do  not  think  that  any  good  timber 
will  go,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  green,  and 
because  all  the  lumbermen  have  had  their  men 
cease  cutting  timber  and  go  to  fighting  fire. 


In  a  few  places  in  Boon  township  fire  got  into 
Cummer-Biggins'  timber,  but  a  large  enough 
force  of  men  were  on  hand  to  check  the  flames 
quickly.  Until  a  heavy  rain  comes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  men  fighting  fire. 

LOGGING  OPERATORS  PLANNING. 

One  of  the  prominent  Lake  Superior  lumber 
contractors,  speaking  of  the  prospect  for  the 
coming  season,  says  that  in  about  two  or  three 
weeks'  time  the  crews  for  the  coming  winter  will 
be  organized  and  work  will  start.  Of  course  the 
active  lumbering  will  not  commence  until  the 
snow  arrives,  but  the  contractors  will  begin  to 
prepare  their  roads  and  railways  as  early  as 
possible. 

When  asked  as  to  the  prospect  for  a  heavy  cut, 
he  said  that  the  present  indications  are  that  the 
cut  will  be  small.  Although  the  timber  is  still 
standing  and  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  as  much 
this  year  as  in  any  other,  the  prospect  is  for  a 
small  cut.  Most  of  the  large  mining  companies 
and  large  consumers  have  already  secured  a 
stock  of  timber  which  will  last  them  for  sev- 
eral years  and  the  demand  will  not  be  large 
enough  this  year  to  warrant  operations  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  in  former  years. 

Men  will  be  plentiful  this  year,  but  not  as 
easy  to  get  as  they  were  last  year.  The  men 
available  are  not  the  trained  woodsmen  of  the 
past  generation,  but  with  the  advantages  of 
modern  ingenuity  they  will  be  able  to  do  the 
work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  skilled 
lumberjack  of  years  gone  by  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

MILL  TO   BE  REBUILT. 

The  Northern  Cooperage  &  Lumber  Com- 
pany's mill,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  at  Glad- 
stone, is  to  be  rebuilt.  It  will  be  equipped 
with  more  modern  machinery  and  will  have 
increased  capacity.  The  work  of  construction 
will  be  pushed  vigorously.  The  old  mill  was 
in  operation  a'bout  fifteen  years,  and  has  been 
one  of  Gladstone's  most  important  industrial 
features. 


keep  a  crew  of  men  busy  until  about  Dec.  1. 
Logging  operations  will  not  be  started  until 
there  is  a  material  improvement  in  the  lumber 
market.  In  the  meantime  the  company  will 
get  its  network  of  logging  roads  constructed 
well  in  advance  and  will 'cut  the  cedar  poles 
from  some  of  the  land  which  will  be  logged 
when  work  is  started. 


OPERATING  AT  FULL  CAPACITY. 

G.  A.  Bergland's  mill  at  Bergland,  is  oper- 
ating at  full  capacity  and  considerable  lumber 
is  being  shipped.  Keeler  Bros.,  who  have  been 
operating  a  portable  sawmill  at  Covington, 
have  decided  to  permanently  locate  at  Ewen, 
and  will  install  a  saw,  planing  and  feed  mill. 
The  Trout  Creek  Manufacturing  Company's 
sawmill  at  Trout  Creek  has  nearly  finished  its 
cut.  The  shingle  mill  will  then  be  placed  in 
operation  with  stock  enough  to  keep  it  busy 
well  along  into  the  winter.  This  plant  re- 
quires about  the  same  number  of  men  to  oper- 
ate it  as  the  sawmill  and  by  following  this  plan 
the  same  crew  is  furnished  employment  nearly 
the  year  around. 


WILL  EXTEND  LOGGING  ROAD. 

The  Greenwood  Lumber  Company,  operat- 
ing in  Ontonagon  county,  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  construct  eleven  miles  of  logging  rail- 
road this  fall  and  lay  the  steel  upon  five  miles 
of  it.  The  lines  are  being  staked  out  by  Will- 
iam Hannah,  woods  superintendent,  and  con- 
s^ruction  work  will  be  started  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  figured  that  this  railroad  work,  will 


USES  A  TRACTION  ENGINE. 

The  logging  operations  ot  the  Peninsula  Box 
&  Lumber  Company,  of  Menominee  have  de- 
veloped a  unique  and  at  the  same  time  suc- 
cessful method  of  hauling  timber  during  the 
summer  months.  A  traction  engine  with  a 
string  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  wagons  loaded 
high  with  timber,  has  been  a  frequent  sight 
in  the  town  of  Beaver,  where  the  operations 
are  going  on  at  the  present  time.  The  com- 
:>any  is  logging  the  short  timber  that  is  ship- 
ped to  the  Menominee  plant  to  be  sawed 
nto  box  lumber.  During  the  winter  months 
the  usual  logging  methods  are  followed,  but 
during  the  summer  months  the  big  traction 
engine  is  pressed  into  .service.  The  engine 
akes  the  place  of  from  thirty  to  forty  horses 
and  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 


Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Company,  of 
Bay  City,  bought  a  block  of  several  million 
feet  of  good  lumber  at  Duluth  some  time  ago 
and  one  or  two  cargoes  have  been  received. 


The  biggest  pile  of  white  pine  stumps  ever 
seen  in  Alcona  county  burned  the  other  night. 
There  were  1,300  stumps  in  the  pile,  and  the 
reflection  could  be  seen  many  miles. 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  rational  system 
of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Vice-President,  R 
Hanson,  Grayling;  Secretary,  J.  Fred  Baker,  Lansing;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee.  Board  of  Directors— Mrs.  Francis  King,  Aima;  Hon. 
Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw;  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

The   State  Forestry  Commission — Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids;  Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;   William  H.  Rose,  Lansing. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

IMCH.  FORESTRY  ASSN. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  For- 
estry Association  to  be  held  at  Battle  Creek, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  10  and  11, 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  association.  It  is  hoped  that  the  recent 
calamity  in  Michigan  through  forest  fires  will 
awaken  the  people  of  the  state  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  association,  and  that 
its  membership  will  grow  to  large  proportions 
in  the  next  12  months.  The  program  will  deal 
to  some  extent  with  the  forest  fire  problem. 
A  number  of  extremely  interesting  papers  on 
forestry  will  be  road.  The  program  follows: 

Tuesday,   Nov.    10 — Forenoon    Session,   10 
O'Clock. 

Chairman,  J.  H.  Bissell,  Detroit. 

Welcome  by  the  City,  Mayor  D.  H.  Frazer. 

Answer  by  President,  J.  H.  Bissell,  Detroit. 

Forestry  in  Michigan — Chas.  W.  Garfield, 
Grand  Rapids. 

What  Forestry  Can  Do  For  Michigan — W. 
B.  Mershon,  Saginaw. 

Appointment  of  Committees  and  Reading  of 
Reports. 

Afternoon  Session,  1:30  O'Clock,  Chairman,  C. 
W.   Garfield. 

Forest  Fires  and  What  They  Have  Done  for 
Michigan — Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 

Origin  .of  Fires  on  Railway  Right-of-Ways — 
J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee. 

Forest   Fires   of   1906   and    1908   in    the  Upper 
Peninsula — T.  B.  Wyman,  Munising. 

What  the  States,  Counties  and  Towns  Have 
Done  About  Forest  Fires. 

The  Remedies  for  Forest  Fires. — General 
discussion. 

The  Question  Box. 

Evening  Session,  8  O'Clock. 

Illustrated  Lecture  on  Forestry — Represen- 
tative of  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

What    Trees    and    Woods    Do    to    Beautify 
Our  Land   (illustrated) — Dr.  Geo.   Burns,  Ann 
Arbor 
Wednesday,    Nov.    11 — Forenoon    Session,    9 

O'Clock — Chairman,   W.    B.    Mershon, 
Saginaw. 

The  State  Land  Question  and  What  We  Ex- 
pect the  Legislature  to  Do — Chas.  B.  Blair, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Our  Present  Land  Ta  c  System  and  What  it 
Has  Done  for  the  People — Carl  E.  Schmidt, 
Detroit. 

Lands  and  Forest  Lands — H.  N.  Loud,  Au 
Sable. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Both  Have  a 
Place  and  Room  in  Our  State — Dr.  J.  W. 
Beal,  Lansing. 

The    Aesthetic    Side    of    Forestry — Chas.    E. 
Barnes,   Battle   Creek. 
Afternoon    Session,    1:30    O'Clock — Chairman, 

R.  Hanson,  Grayling. 

How  Our  Forests  Are  T^i«;d  and  What  For 
—Chas.  W.  Ward,  DeWard. 

Forest  Taxation  in  Canada — Dr.  B.  E.  Fer- 
now,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Our  Views  on  Taxation — E.  M.  Griffith. 
Madison,  Wis. 

Lumbermen's  View  of  Reforestation — Ward. 
Loud  and  Mershon. 

The  Problem  of  the  We  ?oV>t — Tasnn  Wood- 
man, Paw  Paw,  and  Edw.  VlHey.  Paw  Paw. 


Election  of  Officers  and  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees. 
The    Question    Box. 

Evening   Session. 

Illustrated  Lecture:  How  Our  Forests  Were 
Destroyed,  and  What  We  Could  Have  Done 
With  Them— Roth. 

A  Glimpse  into  a  South  American  Jungle 
(illustrated)— E.  M.  Brigham,  Battle  Creek. 

MICHIGAN  ROBBED 

OF  FOREST  LANDS 


The  report  of  the  commission  on  tax  and 
forestry  lands  in  Michigan,  authorized  by  the 
last  legislature,  has  been  submitted  to  Gover- 
nor Warner.  The  report  is  sensational  and 
will  undoubtedly  cause  a  stir  when  the  gover- 
nor passes  it  on  to  the  next  legislature.  Lax 
business  methods,  disregard  of  existing  laws 
and  even  worse  charges  are  laid  against  the 
auditor  general's  office  and  that  of  the  state 
land  commissioner.  The  report  is  an  expose 
of  what  are  intimated  as  being  at  least  profit- 
able practices  common  to  the  exploitation  and 
sale  of  the  state's  domain  by  the  land  office. 
The  profit,  however,  is  not  shown  to  have 
accrued  to  the  state.  Instead,  some  million 
and  a  half  dollars  of  expenditure  in  the  audi- 
tor general's  office  and  a  matter  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  alleged  loss  to 
the  state  in  the  land  commissioner's  office  are 
dealt  with  in  this  report. 

The   report   says: 

"The  loss  to  the  state  because  of  inadequate 
or  fraudulent  appraisal — aside  from  the  loss 
of  $1,501,252  because  of  advertising  and  clerk 
hire — has  been  enormous.  The  21,451  acres, 
which  it  has  only  been  possible  to  examine 
because  of  the  short  time,  show  a  loss  to  the 
state  of  $10.20  per  acre  average.  According 
to  the  lists  received  from  the  land  office,  there 
has  been  sold  by  the  state,  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years,,  882,000  acres.  At  tl\is  aver- 
age the  loss  to  the  state  was  $8,996,400.  The 
value  of  the  timber  alone  was  five  times  that 
of  the  price  obtained  by  the  state  for  the  land 
and  timber.  In  the  ten  years  ending  1905, 
these  two  items  (advertising  and  extra  help 
in  the  auditor  general's  office)  amounted  to 
$1,591,252.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  is  necessary 
to  collect  our  taxes,  the  above  sum,  especially 
in  the  advertisement  of  descriptions,  seems  ex- 
orbitant beyond  all  measure." 

The  report  further  says:  "There  is  a  mys- 
terious relationship  between  speculators  in 
state  lands  and  the  land  office;  state  and 
county  officials  act  as  agents  for  lumber  com- 
panies and  others  who  buy  state  lands;  the 
conduct  of  'private  sales'  of  state  land  is,  to 
say  the  least,  reprehensible;  state  appraisers 
and  purchasers  of  state  lands  are  too  often 
found  cheek  by  jowl;  state  trespass  agents 
have  failed  to  turn  over  to  the  state  moneys 
collected  for  trespass  (illegal  timber  cutting 
on  state  reserves)." 

Speculators  Profit. 

The  report  points  out  certain  instances  in 
which  certain  speculators  have  sold  Michigan 
lands  to  Illinois  buyers,  weeks  and  months 
'•.ffnrp  the  speculators  had  themselves  secured 
'•'•"•  Ir'nrK  Thus  the  speculators  were  able 
•<-v  Vr-oi.v  iust  what  lands  were  available,  just 

hen  thev  could  be  obtained,  and  obviously 
for  just  about  how  much. 

In    this    connection    the    report    says:    "An- 


other matter  which  was  forcibly  brought  to 
our  attention  was  the  fact  that  certain  deal- 
ers and  speculators  are  apparently  able  to 
at  any  time  obtain  any  state  lands  they  may 
desire.  We  come  to  this  conclusion  because 
we  find  that  certain  dealers  have  sold  state 
lands  from  days  to  months  before  they  had 
acquired  a  title  from  the  state.  Unless  they 
felt  sure  of  their  ability  to  get  what  they 
wanted,  and  when  they  wanted  it,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  they  would  not  have  made 
these  sales. 

"We  find  that  John  L.  Bolan,  of  Chicago, 
purchased  of  the  state  land  office,  under  date 
of  August  26,  1904,  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  13-10-16,  at  $1  per 
acre.  He  had  already,  on  August  15,  sold 
the  west  half  of  this  description  to  Charles  P. 
Schmidt  at  $12  per  acre.  This  same  man,  on 
August  25,  1904,  purchased  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  the  northeast  quarter  of  21-10-15,  at 
$1.45  per  acre,  and  on  August  17,  or  eight 
days  before,  he  had  sold  the  southwest  quarter 
of  this  to  Anna  H.  Ritter  at  $12  per  acre. 

The  Worst  Offender. 

"Probably  the  worst  offender  in  this  par- 
ticular manner  was  F  .W.  Sadler,  of  Chicago, 
and,  by  the  way,  this  man  has  probably  bought 
and  sold  as  much  state  land  as  any  other  man 
of  whom  we  heard.  On  November  3,  1904, 
he  purchased  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  1-17-13-W,  at  $1  per  acre. 
On  October  26  he  sold  this  land  at  $5  per 
acre.  On  April  20,  1905,  he  purchased  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
and  the  northwest  quarter  of  26-18-14-W,  at 
50  cents  per  acre.  On  September  26,  1904, 
or  six  months  before  buying  it  himself,  he 
sold  this  land  to  Frederick  C.  Schmidt  at 
$3.50  per  acre,  or  seven  times  what  he  later 
was  able  to  buy  it  for. 

Report  of  Investigators. 

"On  July  18,  1905,  Sadler  purchased  the  en- 
tire section  1,  of  town  18-13-W,  646  acres, 
at  75  cents  per  acre,  or  $481.50.  He  had,  on 
September  29,  1904,  or  nine  months  and  eigh- 
teen days  before  he  purchased  it  of  the  state, 
sold  to  J.  J.  Joseph,  et  al,  at  $5  per  acre,  or 
$3,200.  These  facts,  in  addition  to  indicating  . 
that  certain  speculators  have  apparently  an 
inside  track  in  the  land  office,  would  further 
go  to  show  that  the  state  is  exercising  no 
supervision  over  its  appraisers,  for  in  all  these 
cases  speculators  were  assured  a  handsome 
profit  before  they  were  even  obliged  to  pay 
any  money  to  the  state." 

In  addition  to  setting  forth  these  instances, 
the  report  comments  at  some  length  on  the 
methods  employed  in  appraising  the  lands  by 
the  state  appraisers  prior  to  placing  them  on 
sale;  on  the  surprising 'excess  of  private  sales 
over  public  sales;  on  the  alleged  willingness 
of  state  and  county  officials  to  act  as  agents 
for  lumber  dealers  and  buyers;  and  on  the 
failure  of  the  state  to  receive  moneys  col- 
lected for  trespass  (timber  cutting)  on  state 
lands  by  state  trespass  agents. 

When  the  commission  was  named,  it  ap- 
pointed Carl  E.  Schmidt,  of  Detroit,  and 
Francis  King,  of  Alma,  as  a  committee  on  land 
laws  and  their  administration.  This  commit- 
tee, in  turn,  appointed  O.  Perry  Burgess,  of 
•Traverse  City,  and  George  Wilson,  of  Cheboy- 
gan,  as  special  investigators  for  the  commit- 
tee and  commission.  These  men  were  sent 
into  the  northern  counties  of  the  state  to  ex- 
amine lands  sold  and  to  gather  evidence  as 
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to  the  circumstances  of  such  sales.  Of  these 
men  and  their  methods  the  report  says: 

"Concerning  our  qualifications,  we  wish  to 
state  the  following:  I,  O.  Perry  Burgess,  333 
West  Eleventh  street,  Traverse  City,  Mich., 
am  43  years  of  age,  born  in  Mecosta  county, 
Mich.,  and  at  present  a  practical  timber  cruiser 
and  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  all  my 
life.  From  my  fifteenth  year  I  have  been 
variously  employed  as  sealer  and  estimator 
and  in  other  capacities  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  timber  up  to  the  present  day, 
except  for  a  single  interruption  of  eight  years, 
when  I  was  engaged  in  railroading.  During 
the  last  seven  years  I  have  been  continuously 
engaged  in  cruising  and  land  looking,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
lands  and  timber. 

"I,  George  Wilson,  address  Cheboygan, 
Mich.,  60  years  of  age,  have  been  a  resident 
of  Michigan  continuously  since  1861.  I  was 
engaged  as  land  cruiser  from  1867  on.  The 
greater  part  of  this  time  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  lands,  estimating  or  cruising 
of  timber,  which  has  been  my  occupation  ex- 
clusively for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

"On  October  1  we  received  the  following 
instructions,  which  have  formed  the  basis  of 
our  operations  throughout: 

"You  are  hereby  instructed  to  examine 
such  bodies  of  land  as  will  be  listed  to  you 
from  time  to  time  in  the  following  manner: 

"  '1.  The  estimating  is  to  be  done  in  a 
thorough  manner  by  going  through  each  40 
at  least  along  two  lines,  noticing  the  standing 
timber  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  '2.  Be  perfectly  sure  of  your  lines  and 
do  not  take  any  hearsay  for  facts. 

"  '3.  Determine  by  careful  inquiry  the  prices 
of  material  (a)  on  the  stump,  (b)  at  stream 
or  railway,  and  thus  ascertain  as  carefully 
as  possible  the  real  stumpage  value  of  the 
timber. 

"  '4.  Ascertain  the  character  of  the  land 
and  note  the  same,  together  with  is  real  value, 
independent  of  the  timber,  in  accordance  with 
the  blank  form  of  report  with  which  you  are 
supplied.' 

Followed  the  Records. 

"On  receiving  from  you  the  lists  which  were 
furnished  by  the  state  land  office,  showing 
the  sales  of  tax  homestead  lands  and  home- 
stead entries,  we  went  to  the  county  court 
house  of  the  particular  county  and  verified, 
first  the  transfer  from  the  state.  We  then 
followed  the  records  of  the  several  transac- 
tions for  any  particular  piece  of  land  from 
the  date  of  transfer  by  the  state  to  the  time 
of  our  investigation.  After  the  examination 
of  these  records,  and  gathering  other  perti- 
nent information  concerning  such  tracts,  we 
proceeded  to  make  an  investigation  on  the 
ground.  In  every  case  reported  herewith 
where  such  information  is  given,  such  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  land  was  made  in  faithful 
agreement  with  your  instructions.  In  those 
cases  where  the  timber  was  still  standing,  the 
work  for  any  given  description  consisted  of 
an  estimate  of  the  timber  and  such  examination 
of  the  soil  as  was  feasible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Where  the  timber  had  been  removed, 
the  examination  consisted  of  a  careful  count 
of  the  stumps,  noting  their  kinds  and  sizes 
and  judging  therefrom  the  amount  of  timber 
removed,  according  to  the  methods  usually 
pursued  in  such  cases.  After  finishing  the 
examination  on  the  ground  in  the  manner 
above  outlined,  inquiry  was  made  until  the 
facts  concerning  the  time  of  removal  and  the 
name  of  the  persomwho  cut  the  timber  were 
ascertained.  In  every  case  the  value  of  the 
timber  on  the  stump  and  in  various  conditions 
of  manufacture  was  ascertained.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  reported  herewith,  the  lumber- 
ing of  the  timber  was  still  under  way,  so  that 
we  had  an  opportunity  actually  to  scale  and 
count  all  or  portions  of  the  materials  re- 
moved. 

"In  all  cases  where  further  transfers  of  land 
or  timber  occurred  an  attempt  was  made  to 


ascertain  the  prices  actually  paid  the  several 
purchasers.  In  the  cases  where  the  value  of 
the  land  without  timber  was  given  in  the  re- 
port, such  land  values  are  based  on  the  re- 
ports of  numerous  transactions  or  the  ordi- 
nary sale  value  of  the  land  in  the  district. 

"We  wish  further  to  state  that  the  forest 
growth  as  estimated  shows  only  the  merchant- 
able timber,  and  in  no  case  have  we  taken 
into  consideration  any  timber  not  having  a 
commercial  value  at  the  time  our  estimate  was 
made. 

"In  all  cases  the  estimates  are  conservative." 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  findings  of 
the  investigators  are  of  particular  significance. 

In  relation  to  the  "ridiculous"  appraisals, 
the  report  charges  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  land  so  valued  by  the  state's  appraisers 
is  ever  personally  investigated  by  the  apprais- 
ers, who  are  said  to  base  their  estimates  on 
the  supervisors'  assessment  rolls.  Lower  fig- 
ures even  than  the  supervisors  are  often  said 
to  be  set  down  as  the  basic  value  of  lands 
to  be  sold. 

Figures  Tell  the  Tale. 

The  following  table  shows  a  portion  of  the 
losses  which  the  state  is  said  to  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  land  office: 
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Furthermore,  the  investigators  report,  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  state's  ap- 
praisers, that:  "The  northeast  fractional  quar- 
ter of  section  1,  town  38-3w,  Cheboygan 
county,  was  owned  by  Merrit  Chandler,  dele- 
gate to  the  constitutional  convention  from 
Onaway,  Presque  Isle  county.  He  did  not 
ay  his  taxes  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and 
when  the  state  land  office  appraised  this  de- 
scription our  examiner  was  informed,  Mr. 
Chandler  was  with  him  fine  appraiser),  and 
drove  him  around  through  that  part  of  the 


country  where  his  lands  were  situated  and 
that  (Chandler)  purchased  the  descriptions  he 
desired  when  these  lands  were  offered  for 
sale. 

"We  find  that  these  lands  were  valued  by 
the  appraiser  at  $1.35  per  acre,  and  the  state 
land  office  reports  that  they  were  sold  to  him 
at  private  sale  at  this  figure.  There  is  stand- 
ing on  this  quarter  section  500,000  feet  of 
poplar,  tamarack  and  white  birch,  together 
with  1,000  cords  of  four-foot  wood,  having  a 
total  value  of  $2,300,  and  the  land  is  worth 
$6  per  acre  independent  of  the  timber,  making 
a  total  value  of  $3,260,  which  the  state  ap- 
praiser has  called  worth  $200." 

More  Queer  Deals. 

The  report  continues:  "Mr.  Chandler  also 
bought  of  the  state  62.55  acres  in  39-3w  for 
$121.95.  This  fraction  was  also  originally 
)wned  by  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald' 
who  joins  this  fraction  on  the  south,  states 
that  he  made  application  for  its  purchase  at 
the  proper  time,  but  was  told  that  it  had 
been  sold. 

"In  connection  with  the  sales  in  Cheboygan 
county,  a  peculiar  condition  presents  itself.  In- 
quiry in  Cheboygan  county  first  brought  out 
the  information  that  the  first  public  sale  was 
advertised  for  September  29,  1904.  Repeated 
inquiries  seemed  to  confirm  this,  until  the 
state  land  office  was  asked  to  fix  the  date  on 
which  the  first  public  land  sale  took  place.  We 
were  fhen  informed  that  the  first  public  sale 
of  tax  lands  in  Cheboygan  county  had  taken 
place  September  8,  1904.  The  Cheboygan  Trib- 
une, whose  manager  furnished  Mr.  Burgess 
with  a  copy  of  what  he  then  said  was  the 
first  public  sale  advertised,  stated  to  them 
(Burgess  and  Wilson)  that  no  lands  had  been 
advertised  for  sale  on  September  8,  1904,  and 
showed  them  their  books  of  entry  to  confirm 
this. 

"From  the  lists  furnished  by  the  land  office 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  private  land  sales 
outnumbered  the  public  sales  as  4.2  to  1.  This 
is  easily  explained  if  the  procedure  at  the  sale 
of  June  25,  1908,  when  the  lands  in  Charle- 
voix  county,  sold  at  public  auction  at  Lansing, 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  methods 
usually  followed.  When  the  sale  opened,  Mr. 
Havens,  chief  clerk  under  Mr.  Rose,  stated 
that  the  lands  were  to  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion, that  the  state's  appraised  valuation  would 
not  be  given,  and  that  only  such  land  as  where 
the  bid  equaled  or  exceeded  this  appraisal 
would  be  sold.  He  added  that  on  the  mor- 
row such  lands  as  were  not  disposed  of  at 
the  public  sale  could  be  purchased  at  private 
sale,  and  that  the  state's  appraisal  of  them 
would  then  be  known,  and  that  the  lands 
would  be  disposed  of  at  this  figure  to  such 
as  desired  them. 

"It  naturally  follows  that  only  such  lands 
as  were  bid  for  by  others  would  be  taken 
up  at  the  public  sale,  because  the  same  lands 
could  probably  be  bought  cheaper  the  follow- 
ing day,  whereas  at  the  public  auction  the 
price  _would  have  been  at  least  equal  to  the 
appraised  value,  and  an  offer  might  be  made 
which  was  above  this  and  which  would  then 
of  course  be  accepted." 

Activity  of  State   Officials. 

Of  the  activity  of  state  and  county  officials 
as  agents  for  purchasers  of  state  lands,  the 
investigators  report:  "Further,  we  found  the 
state  and  county  officials  acting  as  agents  for 
lumber  deplers,  and  such  a  case  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  agreement,  made  between 
William  F.  Jnhnson,  the  probate  judge  of  Ros- 
commo'i  and  Rasmus  Hanson,  of  Grayling: 

"March   7.  1008.     For  a  valuable  considera- 
tion  of  $400,  to  me  in   hand  paid   by   Rasmus 
Hanson,    of    OrayK'-"*1     Mich.,    the    receipt    of 
which   is  herehv   rnnfe;  <=ed   and  acknowledged, 
T    he-'-lv    rrrrt     t>nTr?;tl    and    SP]]    jn    an(j    to 
_  tbr    In  •'•    i^-o'n-.  (Vpr   ^'"scribed   under   certain 
I  tiT-fra:n    <=r^«rpH    'ntr.   hy   myself  and   Rasmus 
Hanson    under    purchase    from    the    state    of 
MV.r     -    fo  wit:  X  X  X  X.     Signed,  William 
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F.  Johnson.    Witnessed,  Lulu  E.  Cronin.    L.  L. 

Moiies.     Notary,  Ella  L.  Moiies.     My  commis- 
sion   expires    April    20,    1910.      Liber    154,    page 

I  Ml" 

The  lands  in  question  were  TOO  acres  lo- 
cated in  town  :22  NR  2-w,  Roscommon  county. 

One  of  the  items  touched  upon  by  the  in- 
ve-tigators  in  connection  with  the  alleged  fail- 
ure of  the  state  to  receive  money  collected 
for  trespass  by  state  trespass  agents  is  set 
forth  in  the  report  in  the  following  manner: 

(Copy.) 

$76.00. 

Kalkaska.  Mich..  May  10,  1907. 

Received  this  day  from  Dick  Hunter  the 
sum  of  seventy-six  dollars,  for  trespass  on 
state  lands.  Being  for  :>04  hemlock  ties  at 
$0.25  cut  and  removed  from  southeast'  quar- 
ter and  by  William  Coghlan,  section  22,  town 
26-n,  range  6-w,  prior  to  May  10,  1!)07.  A.  E. 
Imler,  agent  for  the  commission  of  the  state 
land  office. 

(Telegram.) 

William   Rose,  Land   Commissioner, 
Lansing,   Mich.: 

Please    wire    immediately    trespass    collected 
on  southeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  sec- 
tinn  22;,  town  26,  north  range  6-w. 
Charged  Carl.E.    Schmidt. 

(Telegram.) 
Carl   E.  Schmidt,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Southeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  sec- 
tion 22,  town  26.  north  range  6  west,  not  held. 
No  trespass  reported. 

W.   H.   Rose.   Commissioner. 

The  efforts  of  the  commission's  committee 
cover  something  more  than  a  year's  work  of 
searching  investigation.  Of  the  800,000  odd 
acres  of  land  sold  by  the  land  commissioner's 
office  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the  two 
investigator's.  Burgess  and  Wilson,  have  had 
time  to  examine  but  little  more  than  21,000 
acres.  The  committee  shows  no  hesitation 
in  basing  on  this  showing  charges  intimating 
not  only  losses  to  the  state  through  lax  busi- 
ness methods,  but  through  fraud  in  some  cases, 
as  well. 


FORESTRY   MEANS  BUSINESS. 

"-Forestry  today  means  business,"  said  Prof. 
Roth  at  the  first  meeting-  of  the  year  of  the 
Forestry  club  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
"It  requires  tact,  energy,  perseverance.  Tt 
means  hard  work  in  school  and  still  harder 
work  out  of  it.  Five  years  ago  when  this 
school  was  started  there  were  two  of  us  in 
the  class.  Today  I  enrolled  the  forty-fourth 
new  man.  We  have  40  men  out  working  in 
the  fields  and  there  are  a  hundred  men  in  our 
club  at  the  present  time. 

"When  this  school  was  opened  here  the 
government  had  .>0.000,000  acres  of  forestry 
preserves  from  which  foresters  were  excluded. 
Many  states  had  the  title  of  state  forester,  and 
forestry  lands,  but  the  titles  and  the  land  never 
got  together.  At  present  the  government  has 
1  .'>(), 000,000  acres  Of  land  in  forest  preserves  in 
control  of  foresters,  an  enormous  increase  in 
five  years." 


MAKING  READY  FOR  LOGGING. 

Woodsmen  departing  for  the  forests  along 
J.  B.  Nicholson,  R.  B.  Loveland.  G.  G.  Tows- 
Linden  and  preparations  for  the  fall  cut  will 
soon  commence.  From  all  appearances,  the 
cut  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  will  not 
equal  previous  records,  owing  principally  to 
market  conditions,  but  an  improvement  is  an- 
ticipated shortly.  Each  year  pperations  in  the 
woods  are  carried  in  a  more  southerly  direc- 
tion, though  extensive  operations  are  still  in 
vogue  in  the  north  end  of  the  upper  peninsula. 
The  Buschell  camps  at  Copper  Harbor  still 
employ  the  usual  number  of  workmen  and 
other  loggers  in  the  copper  country  expect  to 
engage  a  similar  number  as  heretofore. 


RESOURCES  OF  SOUTH 

TO  BE  CONSERVED 


The  National  Conservation  Commission  has 
received  word  that  at  least  1,000  of  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  the  South  will  be  pres- 
ent in  Washington  when  the  commission  holds 
its  first  full  meeting  there  early  in  December. 
This  information  conies  in  a  letter  from  G. 
Grosvenor  Daws,  Secretary  of  the  Montgom- 
ery. Ala.,  Commercial  Club,  wh'o  tells  of  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  numci  'ii- 
business  associations  in  the  southern  states, 
held  in  Atlanta.  These  men  formed  a  work- 
ing organization,  and,  after  receiving  assur- 
ances of  support  from  commercial  bodies  all 
through  the  south  issued  a  call  for  a  Southern 
Commercial  Congress.  The  time  and  place 
were  set  so  that  the  members  can  be  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
servation Commission  on  Dec.  1.  the  confer- 
ence between  the  Commission  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  or  their  representatives 
which  follows  on  Dec.  S,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
which  will  be  held  in  Washington  during  that 
time,  in  the  proceedings  of  all  of  which  the 
men  who  will  compose  the  Southern  Commer- 
cial Congress  are  intensely  interested  from  a 
business  standpoint.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  Southerners  in  holding  their  big  meeting 
is.  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  originators,  "the 
provoking  of  a  fuller  understanding  by  the 
people  of  the  South  of  the  gifts  that  nature 
has  placed  under  their  control." 

Without  discounting  the  vital  importance  of 
promoting  the  business  interests  of  their  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  the  promoters  of  this 
Congress  in  Washington  say  they  hope  that 
it  will  have  an  even  deeper  significance  and 
bring  about  a  closer  union  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  "Of  course,  the  Congress  has 
practical  and  commercial  aspects."  says  one 
of  these  men.  "but  there  lies  in  the  minds  of 
the  originators  an  ethical  purpose  looking  to- 
wards a  fuller  understanding  and  union  be- 
tween those  who  have  for  a  generation  -uffer- 
ed  from  misunderstandings  and  a  seeming 
separation  of  interests." 

Mr.  Dawes.  in  his  letter,  suggests  that  the 
attainment  of  a  fuller  understanding  between 
the  South  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
would  have  its  effect  in  bettering  business 
conditions  in  the  South  also.  He  writes: 

"The  Southern  Commercial  Congress  is  also 
intended  as  a  means  of  combating  hindering 
prejudices  that  exist  against  the  South  in  both 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  We  have  felt 
that  such  prejudices  are  most  easily  removed 
by  personal  contact,  and  we  shall  therefore 
work  to  have  present  on  Dec.  7  and  8  1,000 
or  1. .'>()()  leading  business  men  of  the  South 
who  will  later  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
and  also  be  present  in  Washington  to  receive 
inspiration  from  the  reports  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Commission." 

"Beyond  all  this  we  feel  that  the  presence 
of  our  solid  business  men  in  meetings  made 
up  largely  of  solid  business  men  of  the  North 
and  I'.ast  will  act  as  a  guarantee  and  pledge 
of  business  men's  participation  in  further  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  South  and  thus  guarantee 
safety  to  investors." 

Many  of  the  men  who  are  most  active  in 
organizing  this  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress have  for  a  long  time  been  preaching 
that  the  South  should  not  only  develop  its 
agriculture  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency,  but 
that  it  is  time  for  the  men  of  that  part  of 
the  country  to  take  more  energetic  measures 
to  expand  their  manufacturing  and  business 
interests.  They  believe  that  the  attendance 
of  a  large  number  of  the  most  enterprising 
men  of  the  Southern  States  at  the  conference 
between  the  National  Conservation  Commis- 
sion and  the  State  Governors  of  their  reper- 
-entatives  will  lead  to  a  fuller  realization  of 
the  immense  natural  resources  of  the  South. 


In  this  connection  they  cite  a  recent  report 
by  the  Geological  Survey  which  stated  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  about  2,800,000  indicat- 
ed horsepower  developed  by  the  rivers  rising 
in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  halt' 
of  which,  at  the  very  least,  could  be  utilized 
for  power.  So  far  hardly  enough  has  been 
developed  to  make  an  appreciable  showing 
compared  with  the  enormous  possibilities.  Full 
development  of  storage  facilities  in  these 
river  basins  would  increase  the  horsepower 
from  three  to  thirty  times,  according  to 
the  expert-.  But  taking  the  minmum  of  .1.400,- 
000  horsepower,  its  rental  at  $:20  per  horse- 
power per  year  would  amount  to  an  annual 
return  of  S:>s. 000,000.  Water  power  is  much 
cheaper  than  fuel  power  and  will  become  more 
and  more  so  as  the  available  supply  of  fuel  is 
depleted.  This  means  that  the  demand  for 
water  power  will  increase.  These  Southern 
business  men  foresee  a  great  manufacturing  fu- 
ture for  their  section  and  are  determined  to 
instill  tlteir  ideas  into  the  minds  of  others. 
They  point  out  also  that  the  usefulness  of 
these  rivers  can  be  increased  not  only  for  man- 
ufacturing, but  for  transportation.  The  im- 
provement of  the  lumber  business  and  of  the 
allied  industry  the  manufacture  of  turpentine 
ha-  also  received  much  attention  from  them, 
lu  some  States,  they  say  there  are  very  rich 
mineral  deposits  which  might  be  worked  with 
great  profit. 

CADILLAC'S    LUMBER    BUSINESS. 

Although  its  shores  are  still  piled  high  with 
sawed  lumber  and  an  occasional  if  diminutive 
log  run  conies  down  to  the  mills  in  the  old  way 
Lake  Cadillac  figures  in  the  lumber  business 
now  practically  only  in  the  retrospect.  Fully 
half  it.-  shore  line  bristle  with  great  clusters 
of  piling  to  which  giant  timbers  are  bound  with 
massive  steel  chains,  reminders  of  the  old  days 
when  each  company  sorted  and  confined  its 
logs  from  the  run  that  came  down  out  of  the 
timberland.  .  Every .  few  hundred  feet  a  great 
pier  rears  out  of  the  transparent  lake  water  and 
on  its  shining  surface  are  the  reflections  of 
many  a  tall  sawmill  stack  that  still  belches 
smoke  and  caps  a  busy  scene  of  industry.  The 
big  saws  still  eat  their  way  through  logs,  but 
the  logs  come  in  on  standard  trucks  and  over 
steel  rails  instead  of  amid  foaming  rapids  and 
under  the  steel  shod  boot  of  the  lumberjack. 

Lake  Cadillac  is  today  growing  to  be  a  great 
beauty  spot.  Cadillac  is  proud  of  it  in  its  pres- 
ent role  and  because  of  the  part  it  played  in 
the  building  up  of  the  great  fortunes  claimed 
out  of  the  forests  by  Cadillac  business  men. 
The  city  has  long  since  completed  a  seven-mile 
boulevard  round  the  shores  of  the  lake  which 
not  only  gives  the  sightseer  glimpses  of  the 
scenic  values  of  the  lake,  but  indicates  to  what 
great  extent  the  body  of  water  figured  in  the 
lumber  indu-trv. 


LUMBER    BUSINESS    BETTER. 

Guy  Moulthrop,  of  the  Moulthrop  Lumber 
Company,  operating  a  plant  on  Johns  Island, 
says  that  business  is  good  over  in  the  Geor- 
gian May  district.  "There  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  lumber  business  over  there  and 
some  40,000,000  feet  have  been  sold  during  the 
last  three  weeks.  The  mills  are  all  running. 
Good  white  pine  prices  have  not  been  shaded 
to  any  extent  but  mill  culls  and  norway  are  off. 
Mill  culls  are  now  worth  $12,  whereas  they 
sold  at  $15  and  $16  last  year.  Norway  has 
also  gone  off  $5  a  thousand.  There  will  not 
be  over  60  per  cent  of  the  logs  cut  last  winter 
put  into  the  streams  the  ensuing  winter.  The 
Sable  and  Spanish  Boom<&  Slide  Company 
will  handle  out  about  160,000,000  feet  of  logs 
this  season." 


William  Henry  Loveless,  an  early  lumber- 
man of  Muskcgon,  is  dead,  aged  60  years. 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  Muskegon  for  40 
years.  In  lumber  days  he  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Loveless  &  Wood,  in 
partnership  with  the  late  Frank  Wood  of 
Muskegon.  A  mill  was  operated  by  them  at 
North  Muskegon. 
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CUT-OVER  LANDS 

WILL  GROW  PINE 


Thousands  of  dollars  sounds  big,  millions 
mean  more,  billions,  sound  very  big,  but  who 
speaks  of  trillions?  And  yet  if  the  market 
value  of  the  timber  cut  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan during  the  past  forty  years,  coupled  with 
a  tithe  of  that  which  has  been  destroyed  by 
tire  were  to.  be  notated,  it  would  require  the 
use  of  thirteen  figures  at  least,"  said  a  prom- 
inent Detroit  lumberman  while  in  Marquette 
recently. 

"Only  those  who  are  directly  connected 
with  the  lumber  business,"  said  the  Detroiter, 
"have  a  true  appreciation  of  the  enormous 
increment  that  a  complete  reforestation  of 
the  cut  over  and  burned  lands  of  this  state 
would  bring  to  the  commonwealth.  When  I 
hear  people  speak  of  Rockefeller  as  .the  rich- 
e--t  individual  on  earth,  I  have  to  smile,  for  I 
know  that  Frederick  Weyerhauser's  personal 
interest  in  the  great  timber  holdings  of  his 
company,  which  embraces  German  capital,  is, 
in  prospective,  at  least,  many  times  more  val- 
uable than  all  the  assets  of  the  great  oil 
man. 

"Why  the  people  of  Michigan.  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  do  not  wake  up  to  the  pass- 
ing of  time  and  opportunity,  and  take  meas- 
ures to  replenish  their  great  natural  forest 
wealth,  which  they  have  wantonly  squander- 
ed and  destroyed,  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. When  the  matter  of  reforestation  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  the 
average  person,  will  think,  'what's  the  use,' 
for  he  conceives  that  the  growth  of  trees  re- 
quires ages.  This  is  not  so,  and  from  what 
I  have  learned  from  the  few  patriotic  men 
who  have  made  practical  demonstrations  of 
what  can  be  done,  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  original  timbered  lands  can  be  rehabilitat- 
ed. 

"I  believe  that  with  proper  care  in  the  mat- 
ter of  lire  protection,  the  passing  of  fifty  years 
would  place  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  original 
timber  lands  with  a  growth  which  would  be  of 
commercial  size,  represent  millions  of  dollars 
in  value  to  the  >t;ite.  a  value  which  could  be 
perpetuated  and  added  In  annually,  even  if  un- 
der the  disadvantage  of  a  yearly  slaughter,  if 
the  killing  were  done  diseriminately. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  established  be- 
\ond  question  that  pine  of  merchantable  size 
can  be  produced  from  the  seed  in  a  period  of 
thirty  years'  growth. 

"On  the  grounds  of  the  Lothrop  estate,  near 
Detroit,  a  forest  of  seedlings,  set  out  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  now  has  thousands  of  young 
white  pine,  norway  and  -hemlock  trees  that 
display  a  diameter  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches, 
at  a  height  of  twelve  feet  from  the  usual 
trade  stump,  and  this  timber  today  is  worth 
more  in  the  market  than  the  best  cork  pine 
that  the  state  ever  produced  has  brought,  up 
to  recent  years.- 

"Carl  E.  Schmidt,  a  wealthy  Detroiter.  who 
ha>  been  experimenting  with  the  growth  of 
young  trees,  has  already  planted  150.000  seed- 
lings in"  the  neighborhood  ol  Au  Sable,  where 
he  has  built  himself  a  beautiful  summer  home, 
that  he  may  watch  the  development  of  his 
forest  farm,  reports  that  the  young  pines, 
when  protected  from  the  tires,  will  reach  a 
maximum  of  six  feet  in  a  period  of  live  years. 
Mr.  Schmidt  does  not  believe  altogether  in 
artificial  reforestation,  but  maintains  that  fire 
protection,  and  the  trimming  and  underbrush- 
ing  of  the  natural  growth,  will  soon  produce 
reforestation,  though  artificial  means  might  be 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  work,  after  tht 
natural  growth  has  formed  a  shade  protection 
for  seedlings. 

"It  has  been  stated  as  a  fact,  that  the  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  pine  barrens  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  by  the  state  amount  to  less 
than  $50,000  annually,  while  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  clerk  hire  in  accomplishing  these 
Bales,  coupled  with  the  advertising  of  some  in 


the    country     newspapers,     totals     more     than 
$150.000   each   year. 

"Surely  it  is  time  for  the  people  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice  in  the  matter  of  turning  their 
barrens  into  wealth.  They  could  leave  no 
better  legacy  to  their  children  than  the  start- 
ing of  a  forest  growth  that  will  ultimately 
means  the  accruing  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  state.  Why  should  not  the  monies  paid 
for  useless  clerk  hire  be  put  into  tire  protec- 
tion? Keep  out  the  tire,  and  the  timber  will 
reproduce  itself." 


LUMBER  SITUATION 

IS  IMPROVING 


A  general  betterment  in  the  lumber  situation 
is  reported  by  the  Worcester  Lumber  Company 
of  Chassell,  and  although  conditions  may.  yet  be 
greatly  improved,  an  optimistic  view  is  taken 
of  the  future. 

The  Worcester  company  will  not  begin  its  fall 
cut  until  the  latter  part  of  September.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  cut  will  depend  entirely  upon  de- 
velopments in  the  lumber  market.  The  .lumber 
market'  as  a  general  proposition  is  picking  up 
steadily,  but  how  long  'this  improvement  will 
exist  is  more  or  less  problematical.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  is  slowly  brightening,  and  there 
is  very  prospect  of  higher  prices  soon. 

The  Worcester  company  has  probably  fifty  per 
cent  more  lumber  on  hand .  at  present  than  at 
this  season  last  year.  The  per  cent  of  increase 
in  some  mills  is  probably  larger.  This  more 
than  anything  else,  is  an  indication  of  the  tone 
of  Hie  market. 

The  demand  for  ties,  which  was  lax  through- 
out the  summer,  is  picking  up,  but  there  is  prac- 
tically no  demand  for  poles.  The  pole  and  tie 
market  depends  almost  entirely  upon  new  con- 
struction work  and  there  has  been  practically 
none  of  this  work  during  the  past  six  months. 

With  the  exception  of  a  month's  shut  down 
this  fall  for  repairs,  the  Worcester  mill  will 
run  the  entire  year  round  as  usual,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  oiily  one  shift  is  being. worked  in- 
stead of  two.  The  company  has  made  no  re- 
duction in  the  wages  paid  for  lumber  jacks,  and 
it  expechs  to  have  all  the  men  it  needs  when  the 
logging  season  opens.  The  cutting  will  be  done 
in  a  number  of  different  camps,  the  number  de- 
pending entirely  upon  developments. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  buy  lumber,"  says  a 
representative  of  the  company.  "Lumber  will 
never  go  lower;  it  can  be  purchased  now  at  less 
that  •  actual  cost  of  production.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  lumber  but  of  all  other  building  ma- 
terials, and,  while  labor  is  no  cheaper  the  builder 
gets  more  out  of  his  labor  for  his  m»ney.  Labor 
is  not  dictating  just  at  present. 

"The  lumber  business  is  dominated  nearly  al- 
together by  the  yellow  pine  production.  The 
Northern  mills  cannot  compete  at  a  profit  with 
this  yellow  pine.  The  yellow  pine  situation  has 
begun  to  improve,  and  the  market  '  for  other 
timber  will  improve  with  it. 

"Like  all  other  mills  in  this  section  we  are 
cutting  mixed  lumber — hardwood,  hemlock  and 
pine.  We  are  drifting  to  hard  wood  more  and 
more  each  year,  as  the  pine  in  the  tipper  penin- 
sula is  practically  exhausted.  '  There  is  plenty 
of  good  timber  yet,  but  we  must  in  many  cases 
go  a  good  distance  for  it.  and  this  makes  the 
cost  of  production  higher." 

The  lumber  outlook  still  remains  the  same, 
says  a  Sault  Ste.  Marie  correspondent.  While 
at  times  there  is  a  little  change  it  is  considered 
but  a  temnorary  fluctuation  and  business  main- 
tains itself  at  about  the  same  low  average.  Oc- 
casionally a  good  sale  is  recorded.  A  few 
days  ago  the  Lake  Superior  corporation  made 
a  sale  of  about  6,000,000  feet  of  pine  to  a  Sagi- 
naw  concern.  It  is  understood  that  the  trans- 
action involved  about  $150,000. 

Local  lumbermen  are  practically  unanimous 
in  their  opinions  as  to  when  an  appreciable 
increase  in  business  may  be  expected.  They 
do  not  figure  on  any  this  year.  Because  of 
precedent  none  is  expected  before  election  and 
after  that  the  cold  weather  sets  in  and  the 


season  of  navigation  is  at  an  end,  thus  cutting 
off  the  chief  mode  of  transportation. 

As 'soon  as  cold  weather  sets  in  a  lot  of 
the  smaller  jobbers  will  put  out  camps.  At 
present  the  mills  shut  down  are  the  Central 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  mill  at  Nogi,  the 
one  at  Shelldrakc,  the  Merchants'  Lumber 
Company  at  Strong's  and  several  others. 
Moore,  Parke  &  Sharpe  have  two  camps  in 
operation  which  were  started  recently.  One 
is  logging  but  the  other  is  occupied  chiefly  in 
making  roads.  The  mill  at  Emerson  and 
Wool  worth's  at  the  Neebish  are  still  running. 

Frank  Perry  will  soon  start  operations  at 
Batchewanna  bay.  It  is  expected  that  a  crew 
will  be  sent  up  next  week  and  two  camps 
started. 

Employment  agencies  report  men  quite 
plentiful.  They  state  that  they  expect  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  men  about  Oct.  1. 


WILL   LUMBER    IN   WEST.  , 

James  Cooper,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  actively  engaged  in  the  lumbering  busi- 
ness in  the  Saginaw  valley,  a  member  of  the 
Briggs  &  Cooper  Lumber  Co.,  and  also  of  the 
Saginaw  Valley  Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 
has  left  Saginaw  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
British  Columbia,  where  he  will  continue  in 
the  lumbering  business. 

Associated  with  him  is  D.  W.  Briggs,  of 
Saginaw,  long  a.  business  associate  of  Mr. 
Cooper.  These  gentlemen  have  purchased 
8,000  acres  of  heavily  timbered  pine  and  fir 
land.  They  will  organize  a  company  to  oper- 
ate in  timber  on  this  tract.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  valuable  timber  adjacent  to  this  tract 
also.  The  land  is  only  three  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  Idaho  state  line,  and  Nelson  is  the 
town  located  near  the  timber.  It  is  not  yet 
decided  if  they  will  erect  a  sawmill  as  the  tim- 
ber is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  cut  and  floated 
to  Spokane  if  deemed  advisable. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 

Help  Wanted. 


BOOKKEEPER  and  general  office  work;  sales- 
man for  gent's  furnishing.  79  Home  Bank,  De- 
troit. 


COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— ivlen  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business; 
will  inventorv  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
49  Hodges  Bids.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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LONDON  BOASTS 

SOME  FAMOUS  TREES 


Not  for  many  years  has  the  foilage  of  Lon- 
don trees  been  as  beautiful  as  the  past  sum- 
mer. Weeks  of  sunshine  brought  it  to  a  lux- 
uriance and  richness  of  color  it  seldom  at- 
tains. 

No  matter  how  hot  and  dry  the  summer 
days  may  be  here,  Londoners  have  one  great 
advantage  over  dwellers  in  most  other  cities. 
They  can  always  find,  even  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  metropolis,  cool,  shady  spots  like 
bits  of  the  country,  with  magnificent  trees, 
tiny  strips  of  grass  and  perhaps  a  sun  dial,  a 
fountain  or  an  old  oaken  bench.  These  are 
oases  which  have  been  preserved  by  some 
happy  chance. 

Very  few  persons  realize  how  many  trees 
there  are  in  the  square  mile  that  goes  to 
make  up  that  part  of  London  known  as  the 
City.  Here  in  this  most  populous,  busy  part 
of  town  there  are  some  1,200  well  estab- 
lished trees. 

Among  the  1,200,  however,  there  is  not  a 
single  specimen  of  the  English  national  tree, 
the  oak.  Though  there  is  a  Beech  street 
there  are  no  beeches. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  variety  in  those  trees 
that  do  grow  and  thrive  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  There  are  twenty-six  eltns,  eight  ash 
trees,  eight  sycamores,  eleven  elder  trees,  four 
rowans,  nine  figs,  six  wych  elms,  seven  mul- 
berry trees,  two  birches,  three  weeping  ashes, 
three  willows,  three  service  trees  and  one 
solitary  pear  tree,  which  grows  in  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Temple's  garden. 

The  most  frequently  seen  tree  in  the  City 
is  the  plane.  It  is  to  London  what  the 
maple  is  to  many  American  cities.  It  seems 
to  enjoy  the  dirt  and 'smoke  of  central  Lon- 
don, for  it  flourishes  and  grows  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  that  would  daunt  most  of  the 
trees. 

It  was  Leigh  Hunt  who  boasted  that  in 
London  one  could  never  be  out  of  sight  of 
a  tree,  and  thanks  to  the  hardy  plane  even 
nowadays  this  is  very  nearly  true.  There 
are  in  the  city  alone  520  plane  trees  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  in 
all  London  together. 

Next  to  the  plane  in  popularity  comes 
the  fragrant  lime,  of  which  there  are  220 
specimens,  and  then  215  poplars,  of  which 
only  eight  are  the  tall  Lombardy  poplars 
landscape  painters  love.  The  thorns,  haw- 
thorn and  blackthorn,  number  sixty-one  and 
laburnums  are  only  forty. 

Many  of  the  city's  trees  are  famous  in 
verse  and  song.  There  is  the  plane  tree 
at  the  corn  of  Cheapside  and  Wood  street 
which  owes  its  immortality  to  Wordsworth. 
Now  it  is  no  longer  an  inspiring  sight,  as  it 
has  been  cut  and  lopped  until  it  is  little  more 
than  a  mere  bench.  Then  there  were  the 
two  famous  limes  that  grew  in  Crosby  Square. 
They  have  gone  with  the  palace  itself. 

Some  very  beautiful  plane  trees  are  those 
along  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
They  are  seventy  feet  in  height  and  com- 
mand the  gaze  of  every  one  passing  the 
cathedral  on  that  side. 

Still  another  well  known  plane  tree,  though 
it  has  not  been  immortalized  by  any  poet,  is 
packed  away  behind  the  houses  in'  Stationers' 
Hall  court.  It  fills  the  dingy  court  with  its 
presence  and  roofs  it  over  with  leaves. 

It  gets  almost  no  sunshine  and  has  a  daily 
shower  of  soot  from  nearby  chimneys,  yet  for 
ages  it  has  grown  and  flourished  to  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  all  who  work  or  live 
in  that  dreary  neighborhood.  Presumably 
once  it  was  in  a  beautiful  garden  which  has 
now  become  a  crowded  Stationers'  Hall  court. 

The  lime  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  of  all  the 
city  trees.  I't  is  a  magnificent  specimen  and 
dominates  the  little  garden  plot.  It  is  older 
than  the  bank  itself  and  at  one  time,  no 


doubt,  it  was  growing  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Christopher's,  the  vanished  church  of  one 
of  the  three  old  parishes  on  which  the  bank 
is  built.  It  is  as  healthy  as  any  tree  within 
miles  of  London  and  in  the  summer  evenings 
sends  forth  an  exquisite  perfume.  This  year 
a  pair  of  wood  pigeons  nested  in  its  branches. 

The  Temple  Gardens  and  Finsbury  Circus 
are  the  chief  paradises  of  trees  in  the  city. 
Fountain  court,  in  the  Temple,  has  a  vener- 
able elm  and  plenty  of  plane  and  mulberry 
trees.  Finsbury  Circus  has  fourteen  plane 
trees,  twenty-five  mulberries,  twenty  limes,  two 
fine  weeping  ashes  and  an  elm. 

The  old  City  churchyards  are  also  reposi- 
tories of  London's  greenery.  One  can  turn 
off  from  the  rush  and  noise  of  a  busy  street 
and  sit  in  the  shade  of  ancient  trees  in  a  quiet 
ancient  churchyard  and  forget  the  modern 
world  is  in  existence,  so  far  away  seems  all 
bustle  and  hurry. 

The  lime  and  plane  avenue  of  Christ 
Church  is  worth  seeing  and  the  music  of  the 
birds  at  Cripplegate  makes  one  sure  one  is 
in  the  depths  of  the  country.  The  trees  at 
Cripplegate  have  always  been  the  homes  of 
countless  birds.  Milton  used  to  sit  and  lis- 
ten to  them  when  he  was  a  parishioner  at 
the  church,  and  though  many  of  the  trees  are 
not  the  same  he  walked  among,  yet  the  birds 
of  Cripplegate  are  still  famous  in  the  annals  of 
city  history. 

At  St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  there  is  a 
poplar  with  a  twisted,  wrinkled,  knotted  black 
trunk  with  a  seat  around  it  that  looks  as  if  it 
had  once  been  the  centre  of  a  village  green. 

Another  peaceful  little  Old  World  corner 
is  just  off  Fenchurch  street  and  can  only 
be  approached  on  either  hand  by  a  covered 
lane  called  Star  alley,  where  once  stood  the 
church  of  Allhallows  Staining.  Now  only  the 
tower  of  the  church  remains  embowered  in 
the  trees  among  which  is  a  fine  hardy  fig  tree 
covering  with  its  green  leaves  the  desolate  old 
tower. 

Londoners  love  these  quaint  old  spots  in 
their  rapidly  changing  city,  and  there  is  al- 
ways much  lamentation  and  many  petitions 
when  it  is  learned  that  one  of  the  oases  is  to 
be  swept  away  by  relentless  progress  and 
model  buildings  or  ugly  warehouses  or  tremen- 
dous offices  are  to  rise  in  its  place.  But  la- 
mentations and  petitions  are  fruitless,  and  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  these  charming 
places  will  have  disappeared. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

It  is  expected  that  Tngham  county  will  vote 
in  favor  of  the  County  Road  System  when  the 
proposition  is  submitted  next  spring.  Much 
missionary  work  has  been  done  this  year. 


Bagley.  Livingston  and  Hayes  townships 
in  Otsego  county  are  discussing  the  question 
of  combining  to  purchase  a  stone  crusher  to 
supply  material  for  macadam  roads.  It  is 
likely  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached  this 
winter  and  that  a  crusher  will  be  purchased 
next  sprine.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
road  building  in  the  county  next  year  if  the 
deal  goes  through. 


Negaunee  rock  crusher  will  go  into  com- 
mission too  late  this  fall  to  use  the  stone  on 
the  streets.  The  plant  will  be  operated  dur- 
ing the  winter  if  the  tests  to  be  undertaken 
this  fall  prove  satisfactory,  and  next  summer 
will  be  a  lively  one  for  the  street  commis- 
sioners. 


It  is  probable  that  six  miles  of  state  re- 
ward gravel  road  will  be  constructed  in  Me- 
costa  county  next  year  under  the  county  road 
system  recently  adopted.  The  road  commis- 
sioners have  designated  six  one-mile  routes  to 
the  board  of  supervisors  and  a  tax  of  $2  per 
$1,000  valuation  to  raise  a  fund  of  $10,000.  The 
estimated  cost  of  construction  is  $1,200  to  $1,- 
400  per  mile. 


TIMBER  JOBBERS  WAITING. 

Thomas  Connors,  who  handles  the  output  of 
a  large  number  of  the  timber  jobbers  along  the 
line  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway, 
between  Marquette  and  Escanaba,  says  that 
operations  are  practically  at  a  standstill.  A 
number  of  the  men  who  have  cut  timber  in 
that  region  during  the  past  several  years  in- 
tend to  do  some  work  this  winter,  but  their 
operations  will  not  be  conducted  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  in  former  years,  unless  there  are 
advances  in  the  price  of  the  various  grades  of 
timber.  Mr.  Connors  said  that  none  of  them 
will  do  anything  to  speak  of  until  after  elec- 
tion. 

Reports  from  other  districts  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  lumber  trade  is  very  quiet.  It  is  said 
that  the  profits  of  the  business  have  been  cur- 
tailed to  almost  nothing  by  the  decreased  price 
of  lumber.  It  is  said  that  the  big  lumbermen 
of  the  country  are  doing  very  little  selling  on 
the  present  price  basis.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies seem  satisfied  to  break  even  and  pay 
operating  expenses,  but  a  general  improvement 
is  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  It  is  pre- 
dicted, in  view  of  the  increased  demand  for 
lumber  of  various  grades,  that  there  will  be  a 
slow  but  gradual  increase  in  prices  from  now 
on.  The  big  lumbermen  are  generally  of  the 
opinion  that  both  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  will  rapidly  become  normal  after  election. 

At  this  time  last  year  most  of  the  jobbers 
in  the  district  south  of  Marquette  had  started 
their  season's  work  or  were  preparing  to  do 
so.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  operators 
made  money  last  winter,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  conditions  in  the  woods  were  favorable 
for  successful  work.  There  was  such  a  big 
drop  in  the  prices  that  those  who  did  not  close 
up  their  contracts  early  had  much  of  their 
timber  left  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season. 


CUT-OVER  LANDS  SOLD. 

Parcels  of  land  in  Ogemaw  county  belong- 
iing  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Barney  Mills,  of 
Marysville,  were  sold  this  week.  The  land  is 
situated  near  the  village  of  Prescott  and  con- 
sists of  7,000  acres  of  stump  land  with  some 
pine  and  other  timber  on  some  portions  of  it. 
The  largest  sum  paid  by  any  of  the  several 
purchasers  is  $4,000  by  Charles  H.  Prescott, 
brother  of  G.  A.  Prescott,  secretary  of  state. 
The  latter  now  owns  about  12,000  acres  of  land 
in  that  vicinity,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Mills  land  was  with  a  view  to 
enlarging  the  estate  already  owned  by  the 
Prescotts. 


The  McAfee  stave  mill  olant  at  Manton  is 
running  full  time  and  with  a  full  complement 
of  men  and  the  output  this  year  will  equal 
that  of  last  and  preceding  years.  In  the 
handling  of  the  orders  this  year,  the  wisdom 
of  the  management  in  the  installation  of  new 
and  up-to-date  machinery  has  been  fully  dem- 
onstrated. 


TRAP  ROCK  FOR  SALE 
Fine  trap  rock  for  sale,  best  in  the 
country.      Inquire     JAMES     M. 
YOUNG,  15  Winder  St.,  Detroit. 


BUY  DIRECT 

Qenesee  Automobile  Tires 


"  From   Factory  to  Owner  " 

Eliminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire. 

OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires.     Give  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.   BUICK  CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 
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Michigan 
Roads  §nd  Forests 


Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      -      Detroit,  Mich. 


: 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

/.  FRED  BAKER,  Secretary, 

Lansing,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN    ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $i  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 

•    •  ,          ; 

i     '  _  190  _ 

- 

I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 


ilidjigan  Hoafc  i 

and  if  elected   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name .        Residence  AdJress- 


i 
.  -  - 


"".  r)mipnfian  _:         .          _' Business. A ddrest- 

' 


Recommended    by Town . 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  ana  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  (  overnment.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

'Article  VIII— By-Laws.  The  in  nation  fee  for  membership  ift  -he  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00  1  ie  annual -dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


'^Stl 

ta'^y*  ****"     -'-u 
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DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  NOVEMBER,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  /lakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 
Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Delta  County- 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
losco  County — • 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Win.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — 
Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 
Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 


Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — • 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 

Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 
Saginaw  County — 

John  Ederer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 

T.  E.  Standclift.  Boon. 


ROAD    COMMISSIONERS   WANT    PAY. 

Some  of  the  commisioners  of  the  Kent  Road 
District  in  Kent  county  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  $1  per  year  and  the  glory  they  receive 
is  not  sufficient  compensation  for  the  amount  of 
time  they  put  in  superintending  the  building  of 
good  roads  and  they  would  like  at  least  $500  per 
year. 

When  the  Kent  board  of  supervisors  meets  in 
January,  it  is  possible  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
secure  some  sort  of  compensation  for  the  road 
commissioners.  It  is  also  a  sure  thing  there  will 
be  a  fight  against  it. 

"If  the  people  of  Grand  Rapids  ever  get  another 
chance  to  vote  on  this  good  roads  proposition, 
they  will  turn  it  down,"  declared  one  supervisor. 


"The  demands  for  money  for  the  construction  of 
the  roads,  has  been  increased,  and  it  was  only  after 
a  fight  in  the  board  that  the  appropriation  asked 
was  cut  down  to  reasonable  limits.  If  the  com- 
missioners are  sick  of  their  jobs  and  are  coming  in 
for  pay,  the  last  straw  will  have  been  heaped  upon 
the  backs  of  the  city  members,  and  an  attempt  will 
surely  be  made  to  place  the  whole  subject  before 
the  people  again.  The  thing  bids  fair  to  grow  in- 
to an  expensive  luxury,  and  with  the  city  paying 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  tax,  something  is  bound 
to  drop." 

FIRES  RUIN  ROAD. 

The  last  mile  of  the  Tuscola  stone  road  in  Bay 
county  will  have  to  be  practically  rebuilt,  as  a 
result  of  brush  fires  this  fall.  The  brush  fires 
during  the  dry  season  fired  the  rich,  mould  soil 
in  every  part  of  the  county.  This  mould  is  prac- 
tically turf,  only  it  does  not  blaze  and  its  gives 
off.  under  some  conditions,  practically  no  smoke. 
But  it  burns,  nevertheless,  and  consumes  every- 
thing, roots,  old  logs,  etc.,  that  lie  in  or  upon  it. 

The  Tuscola  stone  road  is  built  on  such  soil  and 
recently  it  was  observed  that  the  road  was  sinking 
and  breaking  up  in  places.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  fire  had  attacked  the  mould  soil,  leaves 
and  twigs  that  fell  for  ages  until  the  land  was 
settled  and  the  lumber  removed.  The  fire  ate  its 
wav  under  the  road,  going  clean  across  it  in  many 
places,  and  eating  between  the  clay  and  sand  that 
forms  the  sides  for  long  distances. 

INGHAM  ROAD  ACCEPTED. 

The  Meridian  township  gravel  road  east  from 
East  Lansing  has  been  completed.  The  road  ex- 
tends for  one  mile,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Michigan  avenue  road,  the  only  unimproved  space 
being  in  the  eastern  part  of  East  Lansing.  The 
road  is  of  gravel,  and  was  erected  at  a  total  cost 
of  $2,013.98.  The  use  of  the  college  roller  was 
given  the  township  by  President  J.  L.  Snyder,  of 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  which  helped  very 
materially  in  the  construction  of  the  road. 

The  road  fulfills  all  requirements,  according  to> 
Mr.  Earle,  and  the  township  will  receive  the  usual 
$500  reward  from  the  state  for  constructing  the 
road.  It  is  thought  that  the  road  will  be  extend- 
ed one  mile  next  year,  which  will  carry  it  to 
Okemos. 


Gladstone  will  expend  $3,000  on  her  street* 
next  year. 

The  County  Road  Commission  of  Marquette 
county  will  next  year  expend  $5,000  on  highways 
leading  south  from  Republic,  it  is  said.  The  Hum- 
boldt-Republic  road  was  not  completed  this  year, 
but  work  will  be  continued  on  this  thoroughfare 
in  the  spring. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I F    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER   1.   1906. 

150 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  \l/i  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  \l/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  .2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  \l/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — -Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Vt, 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Yi 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  ^ 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  l/i 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 


173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward  $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
!*/£  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
]/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  fiaton  county, 
l/2  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

190 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
l/2+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191- — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  stone  road,  reward  $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

193 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.58  mile  macadam  road,  reward  $580. 

194 — Paris  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


198 — Arcada   township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk    Rapids    township,   Antrim   county, 
1.004   miles   gravel  road,   reward  $502. 

201 — Saginaw     county,     .92     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw   county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw  county,   1.072  miles  macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,   reward   $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .995    mile    macadam 
road,   reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton    county,     Yi 
mile   gravel   road,  reward   $250. 

208— Hamlin    township,    Eaton    county,     l/t 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton     township,    Muskegon    county, 
1.481   miles    macadam   ro^d,   reward   $1,481.   • 

210 — Saginaw     county,     l/i     mile     macadam 
road,  reward   $500. 

211 — Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona  townsnip,   Huron  county,  1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward $    501 

No.  213.  Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"  road.  Reward 750 

No.  215.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .795 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 398 

No.  215.  Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward 805 

No.  216.  Menominee  Co.,  1.03  miles 

macadam  road.  Reward 1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .4b6  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.  Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,     Crawford     Co., 
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ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  au- 
dresses  to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED   TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE   HENRY  MERDIAN  CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


1.062    miles    gravel    road.      Re- 
ward          531 

No.  222.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  223.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 

No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  635 

No.  230.  Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  }/2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.  Lyons  Tp,  Ionia  Co.,  */2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  237.  Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  232.  Sand  Beach  Tp.,  Huron  Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.  1,064 

No.  233.  Bay  Co;,  .274  mile  macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.  Bay  Co.,  Ya,  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward  750 

No.  235.  Cheboygan  Co.,  .100  mile  "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.  Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road.  Reward.  1.004 

237— Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .503  mile 

gravel  road  $  252 

238— Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  .682  mile 

gravel  road  341 

239 — Menominee   Co.,   1.524  miles   gravel 

road     762 

240 — Marquette  Co.,  .465  mile  macadam 

road  465 

241 — Marquette  Co.,  .35  mile  macadam 

road  350 

242— Marquette   Co.,   .521   mile   macadam 

road  521 

243 — Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road  2,254 

245— Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road  1,000 

246— St.  Joseph  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  .502 

mile  macadam  road  251 

247— Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 

road  2,000 

248— Elkland  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  2  miles 

gravel  road  1,000 

249— Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250— Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

251— Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road..  930 
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255 
256- 
257- 

258- 
259- 
260- 
261- 

262- 
263- 

264- 
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No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No 

No 

No. 
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No 

No 

No 

No 

No 
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—Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road  1,00 

—Mason  Co.,  "/1-mile  "A"  road 12 

—Mason  Co.,  '/2-mile  macadam  road..      50 
—Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road      35 

—Mason     Co.,    1.003    miles    macadam 

road  1,00 

-Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 74< 

-Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...      374 
-Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.      99 
—Mason     Co.,    1.054    miles    macadam 

road   1,05 

-Kalkaska  Co  ,  1  mile  gravel  road. ...      50( 
-Osceola    Tp.,    Osceola    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road   50 

-Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road  504 

-Bloomfield    Tp.,    Oakland    Co.,   2.01 

miles   gravel   road    1,005 

-Kalkaska    Co.,    1.008    miles    gravel 

road    504 

-Mason  Co.,  y2-mi\e  gravel  road 25( 

-Muskegon    Co.,   .184   mile   macadam 

road   184 

-Port   Huron  Tp.,  St.  Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam  road 511 

270.     Marquette    Co.,    2    miles    macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

Muskegon  Co.,  1  mile  macadam  road 
reward  $1,000. 

Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $322. 

Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .712 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $361. 

Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  l/2  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $500. 

Manistee     Co.,     1.002     miles     gravel 

road,  reward  $o01. 
Hamlin    Twp.,    Eaton    Co.,     1     mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Allouez  Twp.,  Keweenaw   Co.,  2.002 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,002. 
Frederic   Twp.,   Crawford   Co.,   1.008 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $504. 

Bay    Co..    .229    mile    macadam    road. 

reward,  $690. 
Hamlin    Twp.,    Eaton    Co.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Everett  Twp.,  Newaygo  Co.,   1   mile 

gravel   road,  reward  $5CO. 

Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road, 
reward,  $690. 

Manistee  Co.,  1.024  miles  gravel 
road,  reward,  $512. 

Manistee  Co.,  J.  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $5CO. 

Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $,r>00. 

Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 
miles  macadam  road,  reward 
$4,565. 

Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

Saginaw  Co.,  1.017  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,017. 


271. 


272. 


273. 


274. 


i.   275. 


276. 


277. 


278. 


279. 


i.   281 


282 


283. 


284. 


285 


286 
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No.  289.     Saginaw     Co.,     .493     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $493. 

No.  290.     Saginaw     Co.,     .968     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $968. 

No.  291.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.097    miles    macadam 
road,   reward  $1,097. 

No.  292.     Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road, 
reward  $990. 

No.  293.     Saginaw    Co.,    1.015   miles    macadam 
road,  reward  $1,015. 

No.  294.     Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
No.  295.     Saginaw     Co.,    .505    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $505. 
No.  296.     Saginaw     Co.,    .499    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $499. 
No.  297.     Saginaw     Co.,     .497     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $407. 
No.  298.     Saginaw     Co.,    .556    mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $556. 
No.  299.     Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $245. 
No.  300.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  301.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  302.     Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co.,    1 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  303.     Elmwood  Township,  Tuscola  Co., 
1.626  miles  gravel  road;  reward  $513. 

No.  304.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  305.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three  and  three-quarters  miles  gravel 
road;  reward  $1,875. 

No.  306.     Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 
No.  307.     Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
'o.,   three-quarters    mile   gravel   road;    reward 

$375. 

No.  308.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $500. 

No.  309.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-quarter  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $125. 

No.  310.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road;  reward  $502. 

No.  311.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  .992 
mile  gravel  road;  reward  $496. 

No.  312.  Wayne  County,  1.37  miles  macad- 
am road;  reward  $1,370. 

No.  313 — Erie  township,  Monroe  bounty, 
6.553  miles  macadam  road;  reward,  $6,553. 

No.  314 — Menohiinee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  315 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
:adam  road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  316 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  rna- 
adam  road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  317— Kent  county,  1.004  miles  gravel 
oad;  reward,  $502. 

No.  318— Wayne  county,  1.511  miles  ma- 
adam  road;  reward,  $1,511. 

No.  319— Millington  township,  Tuscola 
ounty,  .984  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $492. 

No.  320 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
y,  J/2-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 
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No.  321 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, l/2-m\\e  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  322 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  323 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  324 — Bay  county,  }^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  325 — Bay  County,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  326 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  327 — Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  328 — Arbela  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2.004  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $1,002. 

No.  329 — No.  Branch  township,  Lapeer  coun- 
ty, 1.306  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $653. 

No.  330 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel 
road;  reward.  $500. 

No.  331 — Muskegon  county,  .131  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $131. 

No.  332 — Muskegon  county,  1.033  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,033. 

No.  333 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  334 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, J/2-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  335 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.718  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $859. 

No.  336 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1.038  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $519. 

No.  337 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.438  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $219. 

No.  338 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.562  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $281. 

No.  339 — Otisco  township,  Ionia  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $530. 

No.  340 — Wayne  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  341 — Bay  county,  .798  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $798. 

No.  342 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $250. 

No.  343 — Bay  county,  H-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  344 — Bay  county,  .804  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $704. 

No.  346.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,    1.744    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $872. 
No.  347.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,     1.52    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $760. 
No.  348.     Kent  Co.,  Paris  Tp.,  1.594  mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $797. 
No.  349.     Tuscola  Co.,  Indianfields  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  350.     Huron  Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,008. 
No.  351.     Huron  Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road,  reward  $1,000. 
No.  352.     Delta  Co.,  Escanaba  Tp.,  1.152  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,152. 
No.  353.     Calhoun    Co.,    Newton    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  354.     Manistee    Co.,    Marilla    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  355.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .955 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $716. 
No.  356.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .208 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $156. 
No.  357.     Clare   Co.,  Grant  Tp.,   1   mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $500. 
No.  358.     Huron     Co.,     Sebewaing    Tp.,     1.045 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,045. 
No.  359.     Lapeer    Co.,   Almont    Tp.,   .624   mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $312. 
No.  360.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont   Tp.,   .890    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $445. 

No.  361.  Lapeer  Co.,  Almont  Tp.,  .486  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $243. 

No.  362.  Gratiot  Co.,  Sumner  Tp.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
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Huron    Co.,   Sebewaing  Tp.,   Vz   mile 

macadam  road,  reward  $500. 
Osceola   Co.,   Marion  Tp.,  1.47  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $735. 
Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  2.466  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,233. 
Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  3.76  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,880. 
Osceola   Co.,    Marion   Tp.,   .426  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $213. 

Muskegon    Co.,   .644    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $644. 
Muskegon    Co.,    .748    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $748. 

Wexford     Co.,     South     Branch     Tp., 

1.004  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $702. 
Dickinson    Co.,   2.54   miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,540. 
Wayne  Co.,  1%  uiles  macadam  road. 

reward  $1,500. 
Montcalm     Co.,    Reynolds     Tp.,     1.8 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $900. 
Gratiot    Co.,    Emerson    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Gratiot  Co.,  Emerson  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
Ingham  Co.,  Meridian  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp.,  Vz  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp., 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
Ingham  Co.,  Lansin"  Tp.,  1 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

Oceana   Co.,  Shelby  Tp.,  2.719  miles 
macadam  road,  reward  $2,719. 


mile 
mile 


GOOD   TRUNK  LINE  ROADS. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  that  the  Sag- 
inaw  Board  of  Trade  has  now  in  hand,  and  one 
that  will  occupy  much  of  its  time  and  considera- 
tion during  the  winter  months,  is  that  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  backbone  of  Saginaw  county's  good 
roads  system.  The  project  on  which  its  energies 
will  be  centered  is  the  securing  of  the  six  pro- 
posed trunk  roads.  Three  out  of  Saginaw,  east 
side,  and  three  out  of  the  west  side,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  county. 

These  six  trunk  lines  can  be  constructed  and 
completed  in  their  entirety  by  an  outlay  of,  at  the 
outside,  $120.000,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
amount  raised  in  any  one  year  in  the  tax  roll  as 
at  present,  will  complete  what  everyone  acknowl- 
edges is  the  backbone  of  the  county  road  system 
of  Saginaw  county.  It  is  not  intended  to  change 
the  oresent  law  in  the  slightest  degree,  but,  as 
can  be  readily  seen,  the  side  roads  leading  from 
the  trunk  lines  will  much  more  quickly  reach  the 
entire  farming  community  than  is  possible  under 
the  present  system.  This  will  permit  those  liv- 
ing today,  who  are  bearing  the  burden  of  build- 
ing these  roads,  to  enjoy  roads  in  their  entirety 
and  permit  those  who  come  after  to  pay  at  least 
a  small  part  of  the  cost. 

The  trunk  lines  proposed  will  pass  through  or 
border  on  the  following  townships  in  the  county : 
Buena  Vista,  Blumfield,  Bridgeport,  Franken- 
muth,  Taymouth,  Birch  Run,  Spaulding.  Albee, 
Maple  Grove,  Saginaw,  Tittabawassee,  Thomas, 
Tames,  Swan  Creek,  St.  Charles,  Chesaning, 
Brady,  Richland,  Jonesfield  and  Kochville.  Thus 
nearly  every  township  in  the  county  will  be  di- 
rectly reached,  and  the  few  remaining  townships 
will  be  connected  up  with  the  trunk  line  system 
bv  short  stretches  of  good  road  to  be  built  later. 
The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislative 
and  Municipal  Committee  and  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Improvement.  The  joint  committee  will  study 
the  matter  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board,  which  will  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  December. 

There  is  now  a  good  road  clear  through  from 
Battle  Creek  to  Coldwater,  the  last  stretch  in 
Calhoun  county  from  Kessler's  to  the  Spaulding 
school  house  having  been  built  this  fall. 

The  road  had  yet  a  year  and  a  half  to  run  in 
private  hands,  but  through  the  good  work  of  the  | 
highway   commissioners    and   the   interest   of  the 


township  boards  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
whereby  the  public  secures  immediate  control 
of  it. 

Road-building  conditions  have  changed  in  the 
last  60  years.  The  Saginaw-Genesee  Plank  Road 
Company  was  organized  to  build  and  operate  a 
road  between  Saginaw  and  Flint.  At  that  time 
this  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  satisfactory 
road  could  be  maintained  and  road  companies 
were  the  accepted  thing.  In  the  time  immediately 
surrounding  the  organization  of  this  company  in- 
numerable others,  operating  all  over  the  state, 
were  formed  and  chartered  by  the  state.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  have  since  passed  out  of  busi- 
ness. Some  proved  to  be  bonanzas  for  their 
owners,  others  were  failures.  The  Saginaw-Gen- 
esee Plank  Road  Company  is  said  to  have  never 
been  a  good  investment. 

During  the  life  of  the  company,  however,  a 
new  order  of  things  has  come  about.  It  is  no 
longer  considered  the  province  of  private  com- 
panies to  build  and  maintain  roads  for  the  use 
of  the  public  and  to  support  themselves  by  the 
tolls  collected.  The  duty  of  attending  to  the  roads, 
of  maintaining  them  in  suitable  condition,  has  de- 
volved upon  the  county  and  upon  the  township. 
Public  roads  are  now  operated  by  the  public  en- 
tirely for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  day  of 
the  private  road  company  is  past. 

The  change  in  the  method  of  constructing  roads 
has  also  changed.  No  effort  is  made  to  maintain 
plank  roads  any  more.  In  Saginaw  county  the 
tendency  runs  toward  "stone  roads"  and  Saginaw 
county  leds  the  state  in  its  work  of  improvement. 
Undoubtedly  the  Genesee  road,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  county,  will  soon  be  improved  in 
this  way. 

GD.  TRAVERSE  NEEDS  GOOD  ROADS. 

In  Antrim  county,  from  Elk  Rapids  to  Kewa- 
din,  there  is  a  stretch  of  road  three  miles  in 
length  that  is  a  joy  to  travel  over.  It  is  smooth, 
hard  and  level  and  is  all  that  a  road  should  be. 
The  road  was  built  by  the  township  in  accordance 
with  state  specifications  and  it  was  paid  for  by 
the  township,  but  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  this 
road  will  be  returned  to  the  township  by  the  state, 
the  people  being  gainers  in  two  ways.  First,  they 
have  this  excellent  stretch  of  road,  and  second,! 
the  state  helps  pay  for  it. 

All  around  about  are  found  stretches  of  road 
like  this,  roads  that  are  memorable  when  com- 
pared with  the  average.  The  state  is  willing  to 
help  all  possible  but  the  township  must  take  the 
initiative.  We  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when 
state  money  will  pour  into  Grand  Traverse  county 
and  that  the  present  highways  will  be  replaced 
bv  stone  roads  as  specified  by  the  state. — Traverse 
City  Record. 

ROAD  NOTES. 

County  Engineer  Carpenter  of  Dickinson  coun- 
tv.  and  Assistants  Anderson,  Therien  and  Baccc 
are    surveying    the    route    for    the    new    highwaji 
north    to    the    Marquette    county    line.     The    ens 
gineers   will    work   north    from    Sawyer   Lake,   tci 
which    point    Sagpla    township    now    has    a    good 
highway,  to  a  point  near  Witch  Lake.     It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  roadway  will  be  chopped  out  dur' 
ing  the   winter   and  that  grading  will   commencf 
earlv  in  the  spring.    The  route  of  the  highway  ir 
Marquette  county  will  also  be  established  in  th( 
near  future.    The  county  engineers  will  also  mak( 
surveys   for  highway  improvements  in   Felch  ant 
Breen  townships  during  the  winter  months. 

Whitewater  township  wins  in  the  good  roadf 
contest  for  Grand  Traverse  county.  To  White 
water  belongs  the  honor  of  building  the  first  state 
reward  road  in  the  county.  A  little  better  than  ; 
mile  of  gravel  road  was  completed  early  in  th' 
fall  and  a  few  weeks  since  an  order  on  the  stat" 
treasurer  for  $540  was  received.  The  state  re 
ward  road  is  on  the  old  state  road  between  Wil 
liamsburg  and  Mabel.  It  is  a  few  rods  over  : 
mile  in  length  and  was  built  by  W.  A.  Worden 
township  highway  commissioner,  at  a  cost  a 
$1,350. 

Negaunee  city's  stone  crushing  plant  has  bee: 
put  in  perfect  condition  and  is  doing  excelleni 
work.  It  crushes  between  fi5  and  75  cubic  yardl 
of  rock  a  day.  It  will  be  operated  continual! 
next  vear. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


The  Cedar  Springs  Road,  Muskegon  County,  One  of  the  Finest  in  the  State.     Courtesy  Muskegon  News. 


MUSKEGON  HIGHWAYS 

AMONG  BEST  IN  STATE 

Muskegon  county,  the  France  of  Michigan,  is 
the  chief  good  roads  section  of  the  state  and  an 
example  for  other  counties  and  states  for  its  fine 
country  thoroughfares,  says  the  Muskegon  News. 

One  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  state  good  roads 
law,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  this  county  leads 
the  state  in  this  improvement,  which  means  so 
much  to  the  people,  and  for  this  reason  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
modern  civilization. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  this  county  in  having  for 
its  superintendent  of  highways  a  man  of  the 
caliber  of  Albert  Bosch,  who  because  of  the  work 
he  has  done  is  recognized  by  road  experts  and 
by  state  authorities  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
art.  Mr.  Bosch,  with  the  members  of  the  county 
road  commissioners,  recognized  from  the  first  the 
Value  of  good  access  into  and  through  that  part 
of  the  state  over  which  they  had  jurisdiction, 
and,  but  fairly  started,  they  have  accomplished 
splendid  results. 

'   At  the  present  time,  with  work  for  this  season 
at  a  standstill,  there  are  80  miles  of  roads  either 


already  constructed  or  under  the  course  of 
building.  Much  of  this,  however,  built  with 
gravel,  is  in  need  of  constant  improvement  and 
repair.  Out  of  this  mileage  a  total  of  nine  miles 
of  macadam  road  according  to  the  state  specifi- 
cation has  been  laid,  of  which  six  and  a  quarter 
miles  have  been  built  during  the  present  season. 
The  eighty  miles  is  the  total  of  so-called  county 
roads  which  has  been  selected  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  from  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  coun- 
try road  throughout  the  county. 

Muskegon  county's  road  commission  now 
considers  practically  nothing  but  stone  roads. 
There  is  no  good  gravel  in  the  county  and  the 
gravel  roads  already  built  have  not  proved  satis- 
factory. 

The  "country"  roads  which  the  supervisors 
have  decided  to  be  "county"  roads  are :  Cedar 
Springs,  20  miles;  Whitehall,  15;  Fruitport,  12; 
Holton,  14 ;  Ravenna,  9 ;  Lake  Harbor,  V/2 ; 
North  Muskegon,  1% ;  Peck,  J4 ;  Montague,  1 ; 
McKinney  avenue,  2,  and  Sullivan,  2. 

The  Muskegon  county  road  commission  is  com- 
posed of  Martin  Ryerson  of  Holton,  F.  D.  Hoog- 
straat  of  Ravenna,  and  Charles  Ellis  of  Muskegon 
township.  Mr.  Hoogstraat  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  since  it  has  been  organized,  12  or  13 
years  ago,  while  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Ryerson  are 


serving  their  first  term.  Mr.  Ryerson  will  have 
been  a  member  of  the  board  four  years  next 
May,  and  Mr.  Ellis  five  years  at  that  time.  John 
B.  Barlow  is  clerk  of  the  board.  The  board 
when  established  mapped  out  over  75  miles  to  be 
called  county  roads  and  out  of  this  has  improved 
40  miles. 

They  have  built  some  of  the  finest  roads  in 
the  country  and  those  built  during  the  season  of 
1908  are  considered  so  by  all  road  experts  who 
have  examined  them. 

Muskegon  county  has  already  expended  for 
road  improvements  $275,000.  Thirty-three  thous- 
and dollars  were  spent  last  year,  'and  a  like 
amount  has  been  appropriated  for  next  year.  The 
Cedar  Springs  road  is  classed  by  people  of  wide 
experience  in  road  traveling  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world. 

The  Muskegon  county  highways,  that  is,  the 
newly  laid  stone  roads,  have  shown  positively  no 
effects  of  the  auto  traffic,  a  problem  with  which 
the  authorities  on  both  this  and  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  are  bothering  themselves.  The 
Lake  Harbor  road  during  the  summer  has  had 
an  average  passage  of  50  machines  a  day.  For 
fruit  farming  the  roads  are  invaluable,  since  they 
offer  a  rapid  and  safe  means  of  getting  fruit  to 
market  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


GOOD   ROADS   DELAYED   IN   EMMET. 

Wade  B.  Smith,  prosecuting  attorney  of  Emmet 
county,  has  filed  an  opinion  that  no  township  in 
Emmet  county  is  exempt  from  taxation  for 
count'-  road  system  by  reason  of  their  having 
adopted  the  township  road  system.  Some  of  the 
townships  that  had  formed  a  good  roads  district 
thought  that  they  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the 
taxation  for  the  county  system.  The  county  road 
lystem  cannot  get  under  way  in  Emmet  county 
for  a  year,  owing  to  a  blunder  of  the  new  road 
commission.  The  commission  neglected  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  stating 
amount  of  money  that  should  be  raised  for 
the  county  road  purposes.  The  commissioners 
having  made  their  report  to  the  board,  no 
>.'v  can  be  raised  for  county  road  purposes 
this  year.  The  commissioners  can  take  over  any 
county  road,  but  cannot  make  any  provisions  for 
raising  money  for  same. 

PASSING   OF   TOLL   ROAD. 

The  Genesee  piank  road  in  Saginaw  county  is 
out  of  existence,  having  been  turned  over  to  the 


township  of  Bridgeport  and  Buena  Vista.  It 
marks  the  passing  of  the  last  toll  road  in  Sagi- 
naw county. 

A  petition  to  make  the  Genesee  road  a  county 
road  will  no  doubt  be  made  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  supervisors  and  it  will  only  be  a  question 
of  time  when  the  road  will  be  made  into  a  stone 
road.  As  the  road  stands  now  it  must  be  im- 
mediately repaired,  and  such  is  the  intention  of 
the  townships. 

The  Genesee  road  is  planned  as  one  of  the 
trunk  lines  to  extend  to  the  county  line,  form- 
ing- one  of  three  on  each  side  of  the  river,  that 
will  make  Saginaw  county  one  of  the  best  coun- 
ties in  the  state  for  highways.  The  board  of 
trade  public  improvements  committee  acted  early 
and  already  has  formulated  plans  to  this  effect 
and  will  get  matters  in  shape  to  present  to  the 
supervisors  and  taxpayers  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  board. 


Road  Commissioner-elect  Alpheus  Green  of 
Saginaw  county  has  decided  to  appoint  Supervisor 
Ernest  J.  Dexter  of  Marion  township  deputy  road 


commissioner.  Mr.  Dexter  has  been  for  several 
years  a  representative  on  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors from  Marion  township  and  has  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He  was 
twice  a  candidate  for  the  county  clerkship  nomi- 
nation and  is  recognized  as  a  valuable  man  .in  the 
position  which  he  will  assume  next  January. 

The  people  of  Rapid  River,  Delta  county,  will 
buy  a  portable  stone  crusher  and  a  road  roller, 
for  use  on  the  township  roads.  As  Masonville 
township  progresses,  good  roads  become  neces- 
sary; in  fact,  good  roads  not  only  attend,  but  go 
before  progress.  The  township  abounds  in  lime- 
stone suitable  for  use. 


The  tar  coating  which  was  given  the  Colfax 
avenue  macadam  has  made  that  street  one  of  the 
finest  paved  thoroughfares  in  the  city  of  Benton 
Harbor.  The  cost  of  macadamizing  Colfax  was 
unusually  heavy  to  the  residents  of  the  street,  oc- 
casioned by  much  experimenting.  Heavy  rains 
played  havoc  with  the  roadbed  until  the  tar  was 
applied. 


MICHIGAN   ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


The  Holton  Read,  Muskegcn  County.     Courtesy  Muskegon  News. 


WILL  EARLE  STAY  IN  OFFICE? 

Whether  Gov.  Warner  will  leave  Horatio  S. 
Earle  in  office  as  state  highway  commissioner, 
will  be  watched  by  the  people  of  Michigan  inter- 
ested in  good  roads,  with  much  attention,  for 
generally  throughout  the  state  it  is  known  that 
only  the  persistent  agitation  by  Mr.  Earle  se- 
cured the  first  enactment  for  good  roads,  and  he 
has  organized  and  built  up  the  department.  His 
friends  do  not  claim  that  no  other  man  can  look 
after  the  road  building  as  well  as  he  can,  but 
they  do  assert  that  no  one  else  is  conversant  with 
the  exact  situation  in  the  state,  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  and  just  the  right  way  to  continue  the 
good  work. 

That  Earle  views  the  department  as  peculiarly 
his  own  no  one  denies.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
reason  for  this,  because  back  in  the  days  when 
the  good  roads  plan  was  viewed  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  as  a  joke,  Earle  spent  his  own 
money  to  get  the  thing  started  and  finally  won 
out  unaided,  in  getting  action  towards  establish- 
ing the  system.  When  he  first  began  to  impor- 
tune the  legislature  for  the  organization  of  a 
good  roads  department  he  was  laughed  at.  He 
"dinged"  so  many  legislators,  however,  that 
finally  to  get  rid  of  him  they  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
matter,  carefully  avoiding  any  reference  to  the 
state  treasury  which  would  allow  the  use  of  any 
state  money  for  the  project.  The  other  members 
of  the  commission  elected  Earle  chairman,  gave 
him  full  authority  to  make  all  the  investigation 
he  wanted  to — all  at  his  own  expense,  and  Earle 
did  the  work,  hired  the  necessary  assistance  and 
paid  the  bills  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Then  he 
induced  the  le_gislature  bv  means  of  further  agi- 
tation to  provide  for  a  department  which  the  su- 
preme court  said  was  unconstitutional  and  he 
had  more  bills  to  pay,  for  he  would  not  allow  the 
employes  to  serve  without  pay.  Afterwards  some- 
one proposed  to  introduce  a  bill  to  recompense 
him,  but  he  refused,  because  he  thought  the  peo- 
ple would  not  understand  the  deal,  he  told  the 
legislators. 

Then  came  his  triumph  in  the  adoption  by  the 
people  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  under 
which  the  state  could  interest  itself  in  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  and  he  became  "Good 
Roads"  Earle  in  fact.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  up  and  down  the  state,  haranguing  the  peo- 
ple on  good  roads,  literally  flaying  alive  anyone 


who  does  not  believe  in  good  roads,  and  by  his 
own  force  and  enthusiasm  inducing  many  sec- 
tions to  do  the  things  they  did  not  intend  to  do, 
vote  money  for  building  roads,  which  when  com- 
pleted have  caused  those  same  people  to  wonder 
that  they  had  to  wait  for  Earle  to  come  along  and 
tell  them  something  so  evidently  for  their  own 
benefit.  If  after  all  this  he  is  obliged  to  step 
down  and  out  for  political  reasons,  the  man  who 
gets  his  place  will  find  he  has  tackled  a  big  job 
in  trying  to  fill  Earle's  shoes  in  the  highway  de- 
partment. 

WILL   BUILD   FOUR   ROADS. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  will  happen  in 
Wexford  county  next  year  will  be  the  construc- 
tion of  a  few  miles  of  highways  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  county  road  commissioners,  Messrs. 
Haynes,  Usewick  and  Stanclift.  The  roads  will 
be  what  is  now  known  as  state  reward  roads. 
That  is,  if  they  are  built  according  to  state 
specifications,  the  state  will  give  a  bonus  of  $500 
a  mile,  which  goes  a  long  way  towards  meeting 
the  expenses.  The  committee  has  gone  into  the 
preliminary  work  in  detail,  has  secured  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  for  the  work. 

Four  roads  will  be  built  next  season,  their  lo- 
cation being  as  follows : 

Starting  at  J4  Post  between  sections  28  and  33 
Cedar  Creek  townships,  thence  south  one  mile. 
Estimated  cost,  $3,000. 

Commencing  at  a  point  20  rods  north  of  J4 
post  on  east  side  of  section  12,  Cherry  Grove 
township,  thence  southwest  to  a  point  20  rods 
west  of  Yb  post,  thence  west  on  Ys,  line  one  mile 
from  point  of  starting  (as  per  the  petition  from 
Cherry  Grove  residents)  or:  Starting  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  section  15  (Benson  school  house), 
thence  north  J4  mile  to  54  P°st  between  sections 
14  and  15,  thence  northeast  following  present 
meandering  road  l/2  mile.  Estimated  cost,  $2,000. 

Commencing  at  southeast  corner  of  section  24, 
Selma  township,  thence  north  one  mile.  Esti- 
mated cost,  $2,000. 

Commencing  at  Y*,  post  between  section  30, 
Hanover  township,  and  section  25,  Wexford, 
thence  north  one  mile.  Estimated  cost,  $2,400. 


BARRY  COUNTY   ROADS. 

Under  the  new  state  law  whereby  a  fanner 
pays  his  road  tax  in  money  instead  of  working  it 
out  in  any  old  way  as  he  did  in  former  years, 


there  was  paid  out  in  Barry  county  during  the 
past  year  for  road  repair  and  road  improvement 
$:.'s..-,(i.-.r,5.  Of  this  amount  $14,508.70  was  paid 
out  for  repair  work  and  $14,056.65  for  road  im- 
provement. 

Rutland  township  has  completed  its  sixth  mile 
of  good  roads  this  year,  under  plans  prescribed 
by  State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle,  and  for 
each  mile  the  township  has  been  awarded  the 
state  bounty  of  $500.  The  best  roads  in  the  coun- 
ty are  in  Rutland,  and  the  residents  of  the  town- 
ship have  planned  to  keep  the  good  work  pro- 
gressing. 

Several  have  suggested  that  the  highways 
across  the  county  which  connect  villages  with  the 
county  seat  ought  to  be  made  into  roads  that 
cannot  be  excelled  in  the  state.  Those  who  are 
considering  it  have  the  following  plan :  Let  each 
township  (through  which  a  main  highway  passes — 
for  instance,  the  old  Battle  Creek  road — begin- 
ning at  its  northern  section  through  which  the 
road  passes,  build  a  mile  of  good  road  under  the 
state  law  and  receive  a  bounty  of  $500  for  it, 
adding  each  year  another  mile  till  the  southern 
town  line  is  reached,  and  all  the  townships  con- 
nected.  In  this  manner,  at  the  end  of  six  years 
a  road  will  be  completed  to  the  southern  county 
line.  In  order  for  the  people  of  a  township  to 
carry  out  this  plan  it  is  necessary  that  they  or- 
ganize especially  to  do  this  work  under  the  state 
good  roads  law.  The  roads  of  the  township  could 
be  improved  and  repaired  with  the  funds  raised 
by  taxes  in  the  township. 


The  Ronrd  of  Supervisors  of  Saginaw  county 
has  ordered  the  macadamizing  of  the  Watrous- 
ville  road  in  Blumfield  township ;  also  the  Town 
Line  road  between  Bridgeport  and  Spaulding,  a 
distance  of  two  miles;  and  one-half  mile  of  the 
Deerfield  County  road  in  Buena  Vista  township. 


The  township  of  Leroy,  Calhoun  county,  is 
raising  funds  to  improve  a  two-mille  strip  of  road 
in  that  township  to  start  at  the  Battle  Creek 
township  line  and  run  to  Barnum  lake.  This 
improvement  would  give  Battle  Creek  people  an 
excellent  road  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  

The  citizens  of  Gencsee  county  will  be  asked 
to  vote  at  the  spring  election  in  1909  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  county  road  system  for  that 
county. 
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BAD  ROADS  COST 

FARMERS  MILLIONS. 


It  cost  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars  to  haul  the 
farm  crops  of  America  to  market  last  year. 
With  good  roads,  roads  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  some  parts  of  America  and  in  all  parts  of 
France,  the  marketing  of  the  crops  would  have 
cost  $400,000,000.  Six  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year,  then,  is  the  price  we  pay  in  this  land  of  the 
free  for  having  impassable  roads.  Did  ever  a 
nation  spend  so  much  for  so  doubtful  a  luxury 
before?  With  American  roads  lying  open  and 
fathomless  before  the  eyes  of  our  foreign  critics, 
what  monstrous  injustice  it  is  to  talk  of  Ameri- 
can dollar  worship. 

Most  men  of  middle  age  can  recall  the  annual 
picnic  known  as  mending  the  roads.  Just  why  it 
got  that  name  no  one  has  ever  explained,  for  in 
practically  every  case  the  picnic  left  the  roads  in 
worse  condition  than  before.  The  law  in  many 
states  prescribed  that  each  resident  of  a  rural  dis- 
trict must  pay  a  certain  road  tax  in  labor  each 
year.  The  payment  of  this  tax  was  done  under 
the  supervision  of  a  local  officer  known  as  the 
pathmaster.  The  customary  time  of  payment 
was  in  the  early  summer,  just  before  haying 
time,  when  there  wasn't  much  else  for  the  men 
and  teams  to  do.  The  neighborhood  turned  out 
with  horses  and  nlows  and  harrows,  ripped  up 
divers  sections  of  highway  which  the  year's 
travel  had  packed  to  a  more  or  less  navigable 
condition,  rounded  them  up  nicely  in  the  middle, 
and  scratched  them  smooth  with  the  harrows. 
You  were  never  expected  to  work  very  hard  at 
these  festive  occasions,  and  the  pathmaster  who 
insisted  on  real  work  soon  found  himself  un- 
popular. It  was  just  as  well,  for  since  nobody 
had  any  real  notion  of  roadmaking,  the  more 
work  the  worse  results. 

What  some  of  those  results  were  and  are  we 
have  vivid  testimony.  Across  Iowa  last  winter 
"racing"  automobiles  had  to  take  to  the  railroad 
tracks  because  the  common  roads  were  simply 
impassable.  Last  March  some  misguided  crea- 
ture began  an  automobile  race  from  New  York 
to  Savannah,  Ga.  It  was  just  at  the  opening  of 
navigation  on  the  country  roads  of  the  middle 
south,  the  time  when  the  roads  are  too  thin  for 
wheels  and  too  thick  for  boats.  Across  Virginia 
each  racing  automobile  had  an  escort  of  six 
mules  to  pull  it  out  of  extra  deep  mudholes  and 
to  haul  its  emergency  rations  of  gasoline.  Usu- 
ally this  was  enough,  but  when  au  automobile 
was  so  thoughtless  as  to  stay  in  the  mudhole  all 
night  the  mule  team  had  to  be  doubled  and  all 
the  negroes  of  the  neighborhood  commandeered 
to  service  before  that  particular  contestant  could 
proceed.  The  racers  averaged  four  miles  an 
hour,  across  the  •  Old  Dominion — a  perfectly 
stunning  rate  of  speed,  all  things  considered. 

And  yet  the  roads  of  America  are  vastly  bet- 
ter than  they  once  were,  and  the  improvement  is 
going  on  apace.  The  United  States  government 
is  lending  a  hand  by  setting  its  spare  scientists  to 
work  teaching  the  people  of  different  regions  how 
to  make  the  best  roads  at  the  least  cost.  The 
states  are  doing  vastly  more.  .New  York  in  1905 
voted  to  spend  $50,000,000  on  her  highways,  and 
while  no  other  state  is  investing  in  roads  at  this 
rate,  all  are  doing  something.  Cities  are  finding 
it  good  business  to  improve  the  roads  leading 
out  into  the  farming  region ;  the  farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  tax  themselves  in  a  rational  fashion 
for  highway  improvement,  and  many  philan- 
thropists have  passed  by  the  conventional  college 
and  library  donation  to  spend  their  surplus  funds 
on  good  roads.  Historic  mudholes  are  being 
slowly  filled  up.  stone  and  concrete  are  replac- 
ing the  crazy  wooden  bridges,  and  a  hundred  in- 
ventions have  been  made  to  help  get  the  best  re- 
sults for  the  lowest  expense. 

Some  of  the  last  deserve  attention.  Macadam 
roads  have  long  been  accepted  as  the  standard  of 
highway  construction.  But  macadam  roads  of  the 
old  oattern,  with  crushed  stone  eight  inches 
thick,  cost  from  $G.OOO  to  $10,000  a  mile.  Now  it 
has  been  found  that  three  or  four  inches  will  do 
quite  as  well,  and  the  cost  is  cut  squarely  in  two. 
In  some  parts  of  the  central  states,  where 
crushed  stone  is  rare,  it  has  been  found  that  the 


very  clay  that  makes  the  roads  almost  impass- 
able is  the  best  of  track  making  material  when 
burned.  In  yet  other  regions  the  farmers  have 
discovered  how  to  make  good  roads  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  rolling  or  dragging  them 
after  each  rain,  and  in  yet  other  places  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  clay  costing  $300  or  $400  a  mile, 
is  found  almost  as  good  as  the  best  macadam. 

It  is  well  that  the  roadmaking  materials  are 
abundant  and  varied.  For  there  are  roads 
enough  in  the  United  States  to  reach  eighty-six 
times  around  the  earth  at  the  equator — and  near- 
ly all  those  roads  are  bad.  The  advocates  of 
good  highways  will  find  ample  room  for  their 
missionary  enterprise  for  a  generation  to  come. 

DUST   LAYING   ON   ENGLISH    ROADS. 

The  dust  problem  on  English  roads  promises 
soon  to  be  a  problem  of  the  past.  It  is  being 
solved  by  developments  of  road  tarring.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  thirty  miles  of  tarred  roads 
in  England;  last  year  there;  were  200  miles;  there 
are  now  1,500  miles,  and  in  two  years  you  may 
expect  20,000  miles.  On  these  roads  the  dust 
problem  is  absolutely  killed. 

Until  recently  what  tarred  roads  England  had 
were  nearly  all  in  short  lengths.  Now  long 
stretches  have  been  completed,  such  as  from 
Coventry  to  London  and  from  London  to  Herne 
Bay.  In  many  counties,  notably  Hertfordshire, 
Middlesex  and  Kent,  the  advance  has  been  rapid. 

Today  England  leads  the  world  in  road  im- 
provement. France  comes  next.  Five  years  ago 
the  routes  nationales  in  France  were,  as  a  whole, 
superior  to  English  roads  as  a  whole,  although 
not  equal  to  England's  best.  Today  England  is 
enormously  ahead  even  of  France,  and  the  work 
done  in  other  countries  is  comparatively  small. 

Tar  fresh  from  the  gas  works  is  totally  un- 
suitable for  using  on  the  roads.  It  contains  a 
proportion  of  soluble  matter  which  washes  out 
and  which,  if  it  runs  into  streams,  may  kill  fish 
and  do  other  damage.  The  ordinary  tar  splashes 
and  injures  dresses,  etc.  These  facts  have  caused 
considerable  natural  prejudice  against  tar  prepar- 
ations among  many  land  owners  and  country 
residents.  Methods  had  to  he  found  of  removing 
the  soluble  matter  without  going  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  making  the  coating  brittle.  There  are 
now  various  ways  of  doing  this. 

The  Roads  Improvement  association's  experi- 
ments showed  that  roads  can  be  made  dustless 
by  applying  one  gallon  of  tar  to  every  four  super- 
ficial yards,  costing  about  $200  a  mile  for  an 
average  road.  It  was  found  that  satisfactory  re- 
sults could  only  be  had  by  giving  much  heavier 
dressings  than  were  formerly  considered  neces- 
sary. 

This  tar  dressing  so  adds  to  the  wear-resisting 
qualities  of  the  highway  that  so  far  as  can  be 
now  seen  it  will  more  than  repay  its  cost  by  the 
saving  it  effects  in  road  maintenance.  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  speak  finally  on  this  point  until 
the  tarred  roads  have  been  laid  down  for  a 
longer  period. — Chicago  Tribune. 

MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

Lake  county  taxpayers  will  vote  next  spring  on 
the  proposition  to  adopt  the  county  road  system. 


Kalamazoo  county  will  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  county  road  system  next  spring. 

The  good  roads  district,  comprised  of  the  town- 
ships of  Indiantields,  Aimer  and  Ellington,  will 
raise  $5,265  for  road  purposes  for  next  year.  The 
amount  was  apportioned  to  the  three  townships 
as  follows:  Indianfields,  $3,033.96;  Aimer,  $1,- 
4.->2.44,  and  Ellington,  $744.20.  The  district  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Tuscola  county. 


The  Franklin  road  in  Oakland  county,  a  mile 
of  which  was  built  this  year,  has  passed  the  in- 
spection of  the  state  highway  commissioner  and 
has  drawn  an  award  of  $500. 

The  village  of  Reese  and  Denmark  township. 
Tuscola  county,  have  been  designated  a  good 

r  ads  district. 

Horatio  S.  Earle  has  been  in  Eaton  county 
looking  over  some  of  the  roads  that  have  been 
built  on  the  "state  reward"  idea  of  good  roads 


construction.  On  those  that  he  has  been  able 
to  spare  time  to  inspect,  he  has  placed  his  O.  K. 
in  emphatic  fashion  and  thinks  they  are  built 
better  in  the  most  part  than  specifications  call 
for.  The  few  miles  of  state  reward  roads  in. 
the  vicinity  of  Eaton  Rapids  are  thought  so  much 
of  by  those  who  have  to  drive  over  them,  and  they 
are  growing  so  strongly  in  popular  favor  that 
much  more  will  probably  be  constructed  next 
year  than  is  in  use  now. 

The  County  Road  System  will  De  submitted  in 
Hillsdale  county  at  the  spring  election. 

Tuscola  county  will  vote  on  the  adoption  of 
the  County  Road  System  next  spring. 

Surveyors  have  surveyed  the  roads  in  Erin 
township,  Macomb  county,  which  are  to  be  im- 
proved next  year,  and  work  will  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  the  spring. 

Harrison  township,  Macomb  county,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  next  township  in  that  county 
to  bond  for  good  roads. 


Highway  building  is  beginning  to  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  by  Thompsonville  people.  A 
fine  stretch  of  gravel  road  a  mile  long  and 
extending  north  from  the  city  along  the  town 
line  is  completed.  The  work  has  been. well  done 
by  the  officials  of  Weldon  township.  This  first 
mile  of  road  is,  it  is  said,  only  the  beginning  of 
a  much  needed  good  roads  campaign. 


More  than  a  mile  of  "good  road,"  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  specifications  sent  out  by  the  state 
highway  commissioner,  has  been  completed  on 
the  A.  M.  Todd  farm  at  Mentha,  ten  miles  west 
of  Kalamazoo,  during  the  season.  Seven  miles 
more  is  now  being  prepared  for  the  gravel  sur- 
face. This  road  is  costing  about  $2,000  a  mile  to- 
build,  and  when  completed  the  state  pays  a  bounty 
of  $500  a  mile  for  it.  Mentha  farm  is  all  muck 
land,  but  gravel  is  secured  at  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  and  is  hauled  about  two  miles  to  the  new 
roadway. 

The  Marquette  County  Road  Commission  is  to- 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  road  leading 
east  from  Marquette  next  summer.  Soon  there 
will  be  a  very  fine  highway  all  the  way  to  Muni- 
sing.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Company  has  graded 
about  18  miles  of  road  west  from  Munising  this 
year,  and  will  continue  the  good  work  with  the 
going  of  the  snow  next  spring.  This  will  be  one 
of  the  prettiest  drives  in  the  region. 


County  Road  Commissioner  E.  N.  Hines,  of 
Wayne  county :  "One  of  the  most  serious  propo- 
sitions we  have  to  face  after  the  improved  roads- 
are  constructed  is  their  use  as  scorchways  for 
automobiles.  I  wish  we  could  secure  the  Massa- 
chusetts form  of  regulating  autos.  There  it  is- 
provided  that  if  a  driver  is  convicted  of  violating, 
the  vehicle  laws  in  the  matter  of  speed  or  care- 
less driving,  he  shall  be  prevented  from  operat- 
ing a  machine  again.  I  think  this  would  be  more 
effective  than  fines." 


Street  work  at  Marquette  has  been  wound  up 
for  this  season,  but  Street  Commissioner  Mitchell, 
will  begin  work  again  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment next  spring.  The  season  of  1908  has  been, 
the  most  active  in  this  department  that  the  city 
has  ever  seen.  More  work  than  ever  before  has 
been  done,  and,  of  course,  more  money  has  been 
spent.  The  season  was  marked  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  methods  in  the  department.  It 
is  believed  that  a  dollar  has  gone  farther  the  past 
season  in  street  and  sidewalk  work  than  ever  be- 
fore in  Marquette.  Fully  $55,000  were  expended  in. 
street  work  and  highway  improvements.  It  is  not 
likely  such  an  amount  will  be  expended  next  year. 


TRAP  ROCK  FOR  SALE 
Fine  trap  rock  for  sale,  best  in  the 
country.       Inquire     JAMES     M. 
YOUNG,  15  Winder  St.,  Detroit. 
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vice;  Dr.  Geo.  Burns,  Ann  Arbor;  H.  N.  Loud, 
Au  Sable;  Dr.  J.  W.  Beal,  Lansing;  Charles 
W.  Ward,  DeWard;  Chas.  E.  Barnes,  Battle 
Creek ;  E.  M.  Brigham,  Battle  Creek,  and  others. 
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FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Forestry 
Association  held  at  Battle  Creek  Nov.  10  and  11, 
was  the  most  successful  in  point  of  attendance 
and  interest  manifested  in  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. Excellent  papers  were  presented  on 
all  phases  of  the  forestry  question.  Naturally 
the  greatest  interest  centered  in  the  question  of 
the  protection  of  forests  from  fires.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  damage  done  by  the  forest  fires 
in  Michigan  this  fall  is  very  heavy,  much  heavier 
than  was  at  first  estimated.  Game  and  Fire 
Warden  Pierce  came  in  for  some  severe  criti- 
cisms. Mr.  Pierce  defended  his  department  vig- 
orously. He  told  of  the  action  he  had  taken, 
and  made  some  excellent  suggestions.  He  said 
that  some  one  should  be  appointed  in  each  county 
who  would  be  responsible  to  the  state  authorities, 
either  to  his  department  or  some  other  depart- 
ment, and  that  the  cost  of  preventing  and  fighting 
fires  should  be  apportioned  some  on  the  state, 
but  the  greater  part  on  either  the  county  or 
town,  the  latter  preferably,  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  and 
awakening  them  to  the  proper  sense  of  their 
duties.  Mr.  Pierce's  secretary,  Paul  H.  King, 
and  Deputies  Chas.  H.  Chapman,  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  Wm.  Harrington,  Marquette;  A.  Be- 
Dell,  Menominee,  and  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Traverse 
City,  were  also  at  the  meetings  to  give  an  out 
line  of  their  methods  of  coping  with  the  forest 
fires,  and  incidentally  to  defend  their  action. 

An  excellent  board  of  directors  and  list  o: 
officers  were  chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
association  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  officers 
are:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  Detroit;  Vice- 
President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw  ;  Treasurer 
William  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S. ;  Secre 
tary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit.  Directors 
Henry  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Bat 
tie  Creek ;  R.  Hanson,  Grayling ;  Geo.  N 
Brady,  Detroit;  T.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  Sam 
uel  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids. 

The  association  was  the  guest  of  the  Industrie 
Association  of  Battle  Creek,  which  provided  ex 
cellent  entertainment  for  the  delegates.  Secre 
tary  J.  I.  Gibson  worked  unremittingly  and  ther 
wasn't  a  hitch  in  his  arrangements.  Among  th 
speakers  were  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  Chas.  B.  Blair 
and  W.  C.  Winchester,  Grand  Rapids;  Prof 
Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Man 
istee;  A.  C.  Shaw,  United  States  Forest  Ser 


THE    RESOLUTIONS. 

Following  are  the  resolutions  adopted: 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  views  with 
erious  regret  and  alarm  the  following  existing 
onditions: 

1.  The  terrible  destruction  of  forest  and  other 
roperty,  and  still  more  the  shocking  loss  of  life 

n  our  state,  due  to  forest  fires,  which  it  is  the 
ielief  of  this  association,  could  and  should  have 
een  prevented. 

2.  The  continued    ruthless   destruction   or  de- 

•astation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  without 

jlan   or   regulation  to  modify  it  or  improve  the 

methods   with  a  view  to   the  continuance  of  the 

orest  and  the  future  supply  of  timber. 

3.  Thousands  of  acres  of  beautiful  and  much- 
needed    wood-lots    are    being    cleared    away    all 

hrough  the  farm  sections  of  the  state,  not  because 
f  the  necessity  for  more  plow  land,  but  because 
f  unrestricted  greed  and  ignorance,  and  because 
)f  the  utter  indifference  to  the  real  well-being  of 
he  farm  itself,  the  vicinity  and  the  state. 

4.  There  is  a  continued  disregard  for  the  use- 
ess    destruction    of    shade    trees    and    shrubbery 
.long  our   highways,   and  gross  indifference   and 

andalism  about  most  of  our  towns. 


ciation  resolves  and  recommends  as  follows : 

1.  The  state  should  adopt  and   inaugurate  an 
effective   system    for   the   protection   of   all   rural 
and  forest  property. 

2.  The    uncontrolled    fires    on    all    unoccupied 
lands  should  be  treated  as  public  enemy,  and  it 
should  be  made  the  duty  of  authorities  to  prevent 
and  combat  these  fires. 

3.  In   the   establishment  of   such  a   system  of 
protection  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  town  and 
county   and   the   local   people    should   largely   be 
depended    upon,   they   should   be   given    sufficient 
authority  and  it  should  be  made  their  duty  under 
proper  penalty  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  state. 

4.  The    state    should    actively    and    effectively 
patrol  its  own  lands,  and  not  allow  them  to  be- 
come the  starting  point  and  the  spreading  areas 
for   forest  fires  to  the  detriment  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  located. 

5.  The  laws  concerning  the  setting  of  fires  and 
the    behavior    of    people    on    unoccupied    lands 
should    be    strengthened,    and    the    promiscuous 
camping,  gunning,  trapping  and  other  occupations 
by   any    and   everybody   on    the   lands   of   others 
should  be  forbidden  or  regulated. 

6.  The  prosecution  of  persons  wilfully  setting 
fire  should  be  made  obligatory  on  the  local  offi- 
cials,  and   this   prosecution   should   be   facilitated 
by  law  sufficiently  to  make  the  existing  restrictive 
laws  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  en- 
acted. 


5.  Rural   property,  whether   field   or  forest,  is  j 
still  largely  treated  as  commons,  and  the  farmer 
and  land  owner  is  annoyed  and  injured,  and  his 

>roperty  in  dry  seasons  placed  in  serious  jeopardy 
>y  unrestricted  trespass  in  hunting  and  other 
:orms  of  trespass  made  possible  by  existing  laws. 

6.  The  importation  of  timber  continues  to  in- 
crease, and  with  this  a  truly  serious  burden  to  our 
)eople,  and  a  menace  to  our  welfare. 

7.  Millions  of  acres  of  land,  in  fact,  all  of  the 
north  half  of  our   state,  continues  to  remain  as 
unsettled,  unused,  cut  and  burned-over  land,  in- 

olving  annual  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our 
people. 

8.  Large  areas  of  this  unused  and  unprotected 
waste    lands    revert   to   the    state,    but   the    state 
policy'  with  regard  to  these  lands  continues  to  be 
one  of  forcing  them  on  the  market  at  any  price, 
and  at  a  sacrifice   of  millions  of  dollars,  as  has 
been  established  beyond  doubt  by  the  commission 
of  inquiry. 

9.  There   is   a   change   in  the   climate   of  this 
state,   a   general   drying  up  of  the  land,   and   ir- 
regularity in  our  seasons,  all  of  which  is  affecting 
our  agriculture  and  general  welfare  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree. 

10.  The  flow  of  our  streams,  one  of  the  great 
sources    of    wealth,    is    becoming    more    irregular 
every  year,  and  erosion  is   permanently  injuring 
large  areas  of  our  best  farm  lands. 

11.  The  state,  as  a  commonwealth,  continues  to 
trtAit  these  matters  with  indifference,  and  in  the 
utter  lack  of  protection  afforded,  especially  rural 
and  forest  properties,  it  neglects  the  fundamental 
function  of  government  to  the  injury,  not  only  of 
the  present  generation,  but  still  more  the  greater 
Michigan  to  come. 

12.  While  forestry  should  be  taken  up  actively 
by  the   state,   it  is  clear,  even  now,  that  private 
effort  must   reinforce  that  of  the  state  to  bring 
about    satisfactory   forest    conditions    in    time    to 
avert    a    general    calamity,    and    this    association, 
therefore,  views  with  serious  concern  the  fact  that 
the  present  laws,  notably  that  of  taxation,  act  as 
obstacles,     especially     to     reforestation     to     our 
burned-over  lands,  and  also  act  as  stimulus  to  the 
hasty  cutting  and  removal  of  our  existing  forests, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  holding  of  forests  and 
the  restocking  of  our  waste  land. 

For  these  reasons  the  Michigan  Forestry  Asso- 


7.  A  part  of  the  taxes  gathered  from  all  un- 
occupied lands  should  go  to  the  state  to  be  placed 
into  a  special  fund,  to  be  used  in  the  protection 
of  forests  and  wild  lands. 

8.  That  the  tax  laws  of  the  state  be  modified 
in  so  far  as  a  maximum  be  placed  on  the  amount 
which  can  be  charged  to  anv  rural  property. 

9.  That  forest  planting  be  encouraged  by  suit- 
able exemption  from  taxation. 

10.  That  the  present  land  policy  of  the  state 
be  radically  changed ;  that  it  be  the  policy  of  the 
state    rather    to    acquire,    than    dispose,    of    the 
poorer  lands,  and  that  tax  lands,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  used  for  the  growing  of  forests. 

11.  In  the  sale  of  state  lands,  a  minimum  price 
of  five  dollars  per  acre  for  the  land  alone,  should 
be  charged,  and  no  lands  should  be  sold  "cat  in 
the  poke"  fashion,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the 
past. 

12.  The  work  of  the  forest  commission  should 
be  extended,  and  this  commission  should  be  given 
authority  to  employ  a  state  forester,  whose  duty 
should  involve  the  care  of  state  forests  and  the 
advice  and  aid  to  private  owners  of  forests. 

13.  The  educational  work  in  forestry  should  be 
encouraged  and  extended  in  every  possible  way. 

The  association  appreciates  the  interest  ex- 
hibited by  the  Industrial  Association  of  Battle 
Creek,  in  arranging  so  completely  for  this  suc- 
cessful and  inspiring  convention,  and  our  thanks 
are  heartily  extended  for  their  active  and  helpful 
co-operation  in  our  work,  and  especially  to  Secre- 
tary Gibson,  whose  constant  service  has  added  to 
the  comfort  of  every  attendant  upon  the  meeting. 

We  desire  also  to  extend  our  gratitude  for  the 
gracious  spirit  of  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  the  Sanitarium, 
in  giving  our  membership  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
,-nss  the  subjects  near  their  hearts  over  a  delight- 
ful banquet  given  by  the  Sanitarium  Company. 

We  also  di-sire  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  cordial  spirit  of  the  local  Nature  Club,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Barnes,  and  the  local 
Women's  Clubs,  whose  untiring  efforts  have  been 
our  inspiration. 

We  would  not  forget,  in  this  connection,  the 
ihounhtfulness  exhibited  in  the  appropriate 
decoration  of  the  hall  of  meeting,  and  in  the 
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active  support  of  the  press  in  giving  publicity  to 
deliberations  of  this  convention. 


PRESIDENT'S    ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 

After  the  members  had  been  welcomed  to  Bat- 
tle Creek  by  J.  I.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Indus- 
trial Association,  President  John  H.  Bissell  read 
his  annual  address,  which  was  as  follows : 

On  behalf  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Associa- 
tion I  have  the  pleasure  of  expressing  most  sin- 
cere thanks  for  its  welcome  to  this  city  so  cor- 
dially extended  by  the  president  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Industrial  Association.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Forestry  Association  to  hold  its  meeting  in  this 
city,  as  it  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing to  this  community  the  association's  position 
with  reference  to  what  its  members  believe  to  be 
important  state  problems.  The  invitation  is,  also, 
a  recognition  on  the  part  ot  the  Battle  Creek 
Industrial  Association  that  the  purposes  and  work 
of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Association  are  well 
worth  its  consideration,  and  that  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  citizenship  which  it  repre- 
"sents.  While  the  Forestry  Association  seeks  to 
reach  all  the  citizens  of  the  state,  in  doing  that 
we  realize  it  will  be  more  speedily  and  completely 
accomplished  by  reaching  primarily  the  various 
organizations  of  business  men,  who  are  working 
for  the  industrial  growth  and  development  of  the 
state  of  Michigan — that  industrial  growth  and 
development  is  exactly  what  the  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation wishes  to  aid. 

Mr.  Bissell  here  alluded  to  the  work  of  the 
Detroit  'Board  of  Commerce  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  Board  of  Trade  as  an  example  of  what 
organized  effort  can  do  along  these  lines.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said :  These  associations,  by  the  fact 
of  their  existence,  testify  to  the  faith  of  the  organ- 
izers that  all  the  purposes  of  both  will  be  best 
promoted  by  organized  effort.  Your  association 
is  primarily  interested  in  commercial,  civic  and 
social  problems,  being  worked  out  here  in  your 
midst.  The  Forestry  Association  seeks  to  interest 
all  citizens  of  Michigan,  especially  the  electorate 
of  the  entire  state,  in  the  problems  with  which  it 
has  to  deal,  because  they  are  state  problems,  only 
to  be  worked  out,  in  a  rational  and  satisfactory 
manner,  by  creating  a  wholesome,  state-wide  pub- 
lic opinion ;  a  public  opinion  so  widespread  and 
forceful  that  it  will  secure  from  the  state  govern- 
ment in  its  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
partments the  enactment  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  measures  connected  with  a  forestry  policy 
necessary  for  the  continued  welfare  of  the  state. 
The  nature  and  particulars  of  the  measures  for 
which  we  stand  will  be  treated  of  in  the  discus- 
sions at  these  meetings  of  the  Forestry  Associa- 
'  tion. 

Organization  Is  Necessary. 

If  any  considerable  body  of  citizens  desire  re- 
forms in  politics,  whether  of  the  state,  the  county, 
or  the  city,  to  work  efficiently  for  such  reforms, 
they  organize. 

In  recognition  of  the  American  way  of  "getting 
things  done"  by  organized  effort,  the  friends  and 
students'  of  forestry  are  convinced  that  to  make 
the  desired  impression  upon  the  great  body  of 
our  citizens,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  work 
an  organization,  to  do  by  united  effort  what,  as 
individuals,  we  can  not  do.  We  mean  by 
"Forestry,"  as  we  use  the  term  here,  to  include 
all  the  economic  questions  bearing  in  any  degree 
upon  the  ultimate  use  of  suitable  public  and 
private  lands  in  the  growth,  protection  and  utiliza- 
tion of  forests. 

What  are  these  problems?  Without  going  into 
:ii,  I  wish  to  picture  them  for  you,  if  I  can, 
in  rough  outline : 

Public  Land   System  Wrong. 

1.  The  Michigan  public  land  system  is  wrong, 
The  state  has  wasted  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
acquiring,   holding   and   disposing  of  lands,   some 
of  which  could  have  paid  the  state  a  profit,  if  intel- 
ligently  dealt   with,    and   a   large  part   of   which 
should   have  been  kept  by  the  state  as  an  asset 
of  great  future  valuation. 

2.  The  Michigan  system  of  forest  taxation  is 
wrong,  in   that  it  has  hastened   the   improvident 


cutting  and  marketing  of  the  forests,  with  no 
encouragement  for  private  owners  to  keep  their 

loldings  and  improve  them  for  successive  crops ; 

t  has  been  all  for  the  present  emergency,  nothing 
for  the  future  and  the  generations  to  come! 

3.  The  failure  of  the  state  government  to  put 
ntq    operation    a    decent    system    of    protection 

against  prairie,  bush  or  forest  fires  is  a  wrong 
against  the  lives  and  property  of  many  innocent 
people  and  an  incalculable  loss  of  wealth  to  the 
jeople  of  the  state  at  large. 

So  much  for  the  delinquencies  of  the  state. 

4.  The  people  of  the  state  owning  farm  wood- 
ots  have  almost  universally  failed  to   appreciate 

their  value  as  important  factors  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  moisture  for  adjacent  cultivated  lands, 
their  influence  on  springs  and  streams ;  and  the 
value  of  their  products  if  properly  and  intelli- 
gently cared  for. 

Every  Acre  In  State  Should  Produce. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  complete  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  industries  of  the  state  and 
:he  welfare  of  all  its  inhabitants  that  all  of  the 
ands  within  the  state  borders  shall  be  put  to  the 
jest  possible  use ;  that  is,  each  acre  of  land  shall 
produce  something  that  is  needed  or  can  be  used 
jy  the  people  of  the  state,  and  that  each  acre  shall 
make  its  contribution  to  the  commonwealth.  With 
a  steadily  increasing  population  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  This  is  self-evident,  even  if 
there  is  to  be  no  progressive  advance  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life.  If  any  part  of  the  state's  area  is 
not  producing  anything,  or  is  only  producing  a 
fractional  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of,  the  general 
development  of  the  state,  is,  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion,  retarded.  If  special  or  given  areas  of 
land  are  suitable  for  the  production  of  ordinary 
farm  crops  then  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity that  those  lands  be  used  for  that  purpose 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  If  other  lands  are 
suited  to  the  production  of  fruits  of  various  use- 
ful kinds,  they  should  be  used  to  that  end.  If,  on 
account  of  distance  from  the  centers  of  trade  or 
the  present  avenues  of  traffic,  or  the  general  char- 
acter and  qualities  of  the  soil,  lands  are  not  favor- 
able to  the  uses  of  agriculture  or  horticulture  or 
are  especially  suited  for  timber  growth,  then  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  state  that  lands  of  that 
character  and  situation  should  be  utilized  for  the 
growth  of  forests.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  that  its  people  should  have 
available,  at  reasonable  prices,  materials  for 
habitations,  farm  buildings,  factories,  churches, 
schools  and  house  furnishings,  as  that  they  should 
be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary 
variety  of  foods ;  wood  for  such  purposes  is  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

State  Lands   Non-productive. 

The  state  has  a  very  considerable  holding  of 
lands  which  are  not  being  used  for  any  purpose. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  whole 
community.  How  long  are  we,  the  people,  the 
taxpayers  of  this  state,  willing  to  have  the  public 
lands  unused  when  important  industries,  and  in- 
terests, public  as  well  as  private,  are  suffering 
in  various  ways  from  the  fact  that  those  lands  are 
not  put  to  a  proper  use?  There  are  lands,  cut- 
over  and  abandoned  to  the  state  for  delinquent 
taxes,  now  in  the  process  of  passing  finally  to  the 
state ;  and  others  still  held  by  private  persons,  no 
part  of  which  are  put  to  a  productive  use,  simply 
because  they  have  been  burned  over  periodically 
so  that  all  nature  has  done  for  them  in  the  way 
of  new  growth,  since  the  original  crop  was  cut 
and  marketed,  has  been  destroyed  and  wasted. 
The  destruction  of  the  young  growth  on  the 
burned  over  lands  is  not  all  the  story.  The  same 
fires  have  carried  destruction  to  many  homes,  the 
improvements,  crops  and  other  property  of  many 
isolated  farmers,  and  in  some  cases  many  lives 
lost  or  endangered.  Whole  villages  have  been 
burned  and  the  inhabitants  stripped  of  their  homes 
•ml  property,  and  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  upon  them. 

How  long  are  we  willing  to  have  the  state  neg- 
lect its  duty  to  furnish  protection?  It  can  not 
by  any  possibility  be  provided  by  private  effort, 


lowever  willing  the  citizens  who  are  able  may  be 
to  bear  their  full  share. 

Forestry  Association  Opens  Way. 

With  respect  to  all  these  problems,  the  Michigan 
Forestry  Association  offers  an  opportunity  to  the 
people  of  the  state  to  express  in  an  organized 
and  efficient  way  their  opinions  on  what  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  respecting  them.  As  the  case 
at  present  stands  the  first  duty  in  respect  to  these 
questions  devolves  upon  the  Michigan  Forestry 
Commission.  The  commission  is  established  by 
law,  Its  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Their  powers  are 
inadequate  and  their  practical  work,  as.  defined  by 
law,  is  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  Forestry 
Association  was  organized  to  help  the  State  For- 
estry Commission  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  its 
functions,  that  is  to  acquaint  the  electorate  of  the 
state  with  the  conditions,  and  to  disseminate 
information  about  the  reforms  shown  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  commission  to  be  required.  The  work 
of  the  association,  all  who  are  familiar  with  it 
realize,  has  not  been  as  efficient  as  we  should 
wish  it.  The  fact,  instead  of  being  a  discour- 
agement, should  spur  us  to  more  careful  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  association  and  an  effort  upon 
the  part  of  each  one  of  its  members  to  contribute 
his  share  in  securing  a  better  organization  that 
will  work  more  efficiently.  There  is  nothing  novel 
in  our  position  respecting  these  problems.  All 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  have  at  one 
time  or  another  been  confronted  with  situations 
very  much  like  the  present  situation  in  this  state. 
The  correction  of  the  evils  enumerated,  we  say,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the  principles  of  fores- 
try, and  their  application  in  practical  use.  There 
is  onlv  one  material  point  of  difference  between 
the  situation  here,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  from 
that  of  the  people  'of  the  old  world,  who  have  been 
forced  at  different  times  to  adopt  forest  practice, 
and  that  is  this :  When  they  were  confronted  by 
the  scarcity  of  forest  products,  or  the  necessity 
for  growing  forests  to  protect  fertile  lands  from 
destruction  by  floods,  they  have  had  to  learn  their 
lesson  step  by  step,  not  only  by  the  dire  necessity, 
but,  at  times,  when  there  was  available  to  them 
no  literature  or  science  of  forestry,  and  no  record 
of  its  successful  application  by  other  nations,  to 
which  they  could  turn.  As  we  are  confronted  with 
similar  conditions,  we  are  able  to  turn  to  the 
nations  who  have  practiced  forestry  and  to  their 
literature,  and  with  the  wonderful  facilities  of 
travel  in  these  modern  times,  we  can  go  upon  the 
ground  and  see  what  other  nations  have  done,  and 
learn  the  principles  which  can  be  readily  applied 
and  practiced  here,  to  completely  meet  the  condi- 
tions and  remedy  the  evils  as  they  are  recognized. 
No  civilized  nation  that  we  have  knowledge  of 
has  ever  evolved,  by  study,  a  complete  system  of 
forestry  and  then  applied  it  to  the  exigencies  of 
its  own  case.  The  reason  being  that  no  nation 
has  ever  studied  the  principles  of  forestry  or 
attempted  to  apply  them  as  an  art,  until  it  was 
actually  confronted  by  an  evil  which  it  must 
grapple  with  and  overcome. 

Forestry  In  Old  World 

In  parts  of  Germany,  forestry  was  first  prac- 
ticed to  supply  forest  products  which  were  sorely 
needed  for  the  comfort  and  necessities  of  the 
people.  In  other  parts,  it  was  first  applied  as  a 
means  of  restoring  lands,  which  had  lost  their 
fertility,  when  stripped  of  forests,  to  a  condition 
in  which  they  could  again  produce  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  principal  forest  work  in  France  was 
undertaken  mainly  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fertile  lands  in  the  low  countries  from  being 
destroyed  and  washed  away  by  floods  from  the 
mountains  and  foot-hills  that  had  been  improvi- 
dently  denuded  of  forest  cover.  There  it  was 
never  undertaken  until  the  lack  of  it  threatened 
to  reduce  the  fertile  lands  to  an  extent  where 
they  could  not  support  the  population  dependent 
on  them. 

Many  educated  people  in  this  country  and  many 
travelers  amongst  our  fellow  citizens  have  for  a 
good  many  years  been  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  what  was  being  done  by  the  nations  of 
Europe  with  their  forests ;  but  there  was  no  gen- 
eral demand  for  the  adoption  of  such  principles 
and  practices,  in  this  country,  until  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  subject  was  forced  upon  public  atteiv 
tion  by  our  own  Dressing  necessities. 

Forestry   Not  a  Fad. 

Forestry  is  not  a  fashion  or  a  fad  as  sometimes 
thought  by  superficial  observers  or  others  who 
have  formed  their  opinions  from  hearing  only 
academic  discussions  of  the  main  subject.  It  is  a 
practical,  serious  business  involving  the  investment 
of  capital,  and  the  application  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  can  only  be  practiced  by  the  state  or 
municipalities  or  private  individuals  prepared  to 
conduct  business  on  a  large  scale.  And,  it  differs 
from  the  investment  in  ordinary  crops  only  by 
reason  of  the  length  of  time  necessarily  involved 
to  secure  any  reasonable  results. 

DR.  SEAL'S  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Beal.  of  Lansing,  read  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  Wednesday  morning  on  "Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  Botli  Have  a  Place  and  Room 
In  Our  State."  He  said: 

"Agriculture  and  Forestry  Both  Have  a  Place 
and  Room  in  Our  State."  This  topic  was  assigned 
me  for  discussion  at  this  meeting.  For  thirty-five 
years  I  have  made  a  good  many  observations  in 
nearly  every  county  of  the  lower  peninsula,  always 
having  in  mind  forest  trees  and  their  growth.  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  a  lurking  suspicion  that  it  would  for  years 
yet,  if  not  always,  be  a  perilous  undertaking  to 
grow  conifers  for  profit  in  Michigan,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  thin.  I  give  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  lurking  suspicion. 

Speaker  Voices  Some  Suspicions. 

1.  A  week  or  ten  days  of  warm  weather  with- 
out rain  brings  on  a  severe  drought. 

2.  The  forest  floor  where  conifers  grow,  makes 
a  better  fire  than  the  leaves  of  oaks  and  maples. 

3.  There    are    yet    too    many    persons    in    the 
northern  part  of  the  state  who  wish  to  do  as  they 
please  regardless  of  the  consequences  and  the  in- 
terests of  others. 

4.  From  childhood,  they  have  been   taught  to 
consider   trees   of   little   value ;   that   young   trees 
following  the  lumberman  were  of  no  value  what- 
ever. 

5.  Many  of  the  people  have  no  scruples  what- 
ever regarding  the  breaking  of  laws  in  this  matter 
of  the  rights  in  trees. 

6.  Hence  we  have  our  share  of  timber  thieves 
and  their  ability  to  cover  their  tracks  by  setting 
fire   to   rubbish. 

7.  From  what  I  read,  I  judge  the  laborers  of 
Germany  and  of  France  have  greater  respect  for 
the  arm  of  the  law  than  the  people  in  this   free 
land   of   America.     I    fear   we   must   work   hard 
before  we  can  bring  about  a  change  of  heart  in 
this  matter  of  forest  protection. 

A  good  many  illustrations  can  be  given  to  sus- 
tain these  lurking  suspicions.  A  fine  block  of 
white  pine  near  Harrison,  Clare  county,  was  left 
as  a  remnant,  and  the  owners  very  much  desired 
to  hold  it  uncut  for  a  few  years,  at  least.  They 
employed  reliable  men  to  keep  watch  of  this  pine, 
which  was  not  near  a  railroad.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood were  laborers  out  of  work,  and  they  saw 
but  one  chance  to  •earn  a  living  during  the  follow- 
ing winter,  and  that  hope  was,  that  fires  should 
kill  this  remnant  of  pine,  and  thus  make  it  neces- 
sary to  harvest  the  logs  to  save  them.  It  was  not 
found  out  that  some  of  these  laborers  contrived 
to  start  the  fire  in  a  dry  time,  but  many  suspected 
it ;  the  pine  was  killed  and  some  men  procured 
jobs  for  the  next  winter. 

Deliberate   Attempt   to    Destroy    Plantation. 

Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  I  planted  at  the 
Agricultural  College  on  a  rough  piece  of  ground 
five  and  a  half  acres  of  white  pine.  A  man  own- 
ing adjoining  land  objected  to  the  planting,  on  the 
ground  that  it  obstructed  his  view  from  a  main 
road  some  thirty  rods  distant.  He  was  a  pecu- 
liar man.  since  gone  insane.  I  calle_d  on  him  soon 
after  the  planting  was  over,  and  in  a  mild  way 
solicited  his  care  and  watchfulness  of  the  beautiful 
young  plantation.  After  three  or  four  years  of 
growth,  some  two  feet  of  the  tops  of  a  hundred 


trees  on  the  side  next  to  the  adjoining  farm  were 
clipped  off,  apparently  with  a  view  of  showing 
displeasure  and  injuring  the  trees.  This  was  really 
of  little  account,  as  new  leaders  soon  took  the 
place  of  those  cut  off.  Later,  in  two  different 
years  during  very  dry  weather,  this  neighbor 
burned  some  brush  near  these  young  pines  which 
he  had  been  asked  to  protect.  The  last  burning 
was  in  1907  and  spread  to  the  grove  killing  about 
ten  pine  trees,  and  injuring  many  others.  Two 
or  three  times  a  portion  of  a  neighboring  forest 
of  beach  and  maple  and  other  broad  leaved  trees 
was  burned  over,  doing  slight  damage,  showing, 
as  we  all  understand,  that  a  forest  of  such  trees 
is  less  liable  to  injury  by  fire  than  a  forest  of 
pine. 

More  Money  In  Present  Mode. 

From  all  we  can  learn,  including  the  season  of 
1908,  no  man  in  Michigan  can  be  found  who 
would  think  it  wise  to  invest  his  money  in  grow- 
ing young  pines  on  the  thin  sands  of  the  northern 
counties,  even  if  he  had  no  taxes  to  pay.  Has  not 
the  State  Forest  Commission  been  doing  its  best 
to  convert  the  people  of  Roscommon  county  to 
its  plan  of  planting  and  growing  conifers?  Per- 
haps the  recent  sensational  report  of  the  commis- 
sion of  tax  and  forestry  lands  authorized'  by  the 
last  legislature  may  throw  some  light  on  this 
subject,  and  show  why  some  men  are  still  opposed 
to  planting  and  growing  trees  on  cut-over  lands. 
Some  of  these  men  can  make  money  if  the  present 
old  mode  of  management  is  continued. 

At  present  it  certainly  looks  as  though  the  state 
would  not  find  much  profit  in  growing  trees  in 
Roscommon.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  a  better 
selection  of  sites  could  be  found  in  other  counties, 
where  the  leading  men  all  favor  the  growing  ot 
young  trees,  and  where  there  are  very  few,  if  any, 
settlers.  And  after  planting  has  been  inaugur- 
ated, see  that  such  areas  are  patrolled  in  a  most 
thorough  manner,  even  if  it  is  expensive  and 
seems  to  be  extravagant.  Such  planting  should 
be  considered  in  the  line  of  an  experiment,  even 
for  twenty  to  thirty  or  more  years. 

Small  Areas  Should  Be  Planted. 

This  long  preamble  prepares  the  way  for  what 
I  have  to  say  concerning  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  prominent  fields  for  action. 

Encourage  in  every  way  possible  the  planting 
of  small  areas  by  the  farmers  south  of  Saginaw 
and  Muskegon. 

Plant  mostly  to  broad-leaved  trees ;  patch  up 
and  enlarge  wood-lots ;  plant  in  small  areas  as 
much  safer  than  large  ones  from  destruction  by 
fire;  plant  mixtures  of  trees  most  suited  to  each 
piece  of  land. 

In  moist  soil,  plant  basswood,  butternut,  red 
oak,  swamp  white  oak;  on  gravelly  soil  on  hills, 
plant  chestnut,  locust,  shagbark,  hickory,  white 
oak:  in  dry,  rich  land  plant  catalpa  and  sugar 
maple. 

Where  practicable,  even  if  it  does  cost  more, 
cultivate  trees  in  rows  from  two  to  four  years. 
Of  course  keep  all  cattle  of  all  kinds  out  of  the 
woods. 

Farmers   Should   Grow   Own   Seedlings. 

Teach  young  farmers  to  grow  their  own  seed- 
lings, instead  of  buying.  First,  because  it  should 
be  the  cheapest  way ;  second,  because  it  is  instruc- 
tive and  more  interesting,  because  the  whole  pro- 
cess will  educate  children  and  neighbors,  giving 
additional  things  to  talk  about  and  show  to 
friends.  In  the  meantime,  this  interest,  with  prac- 
tice, should  gradually  increase  and  invade  the 
northern  counties. 

For  some  time  yet  we  should  have,  not  farms 
and  large  tracts  of  forests  apart,  but  great  num- 
bers of  small  areas,  amounting  in  the  aggregate, 
possibly,  after  a  few  years,  to  one-third  of  the 
area  of  the  five  southern  tiers  of  counties. 


A.   C.    SHAW'S   ADDRESS. 

A.  C.  Shaw,  principal  examiner  of  the  I'nited 
States  Forest  Service,  made  an  address  on  For- 
est Taxation  as  follows : 

The  spirit  of  the  constitutions  of  English- 
speaking  countries  prohibits  unjust  and  excessive 
taxation  and  requires  that  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment be  distributed  equally  among  the  people. 


True  equality  must  consist  in  equality  of  sacrifice, 
and  each  citizen  should  be  required  to  discharge 
the  burden  according  to  his  ability.  Because  of 
this  principle  military  service  is  required  from  the 
young  and  physically  strong,  since  they  are  best 
able  to  supply  it. 

Taxation  has  always  been  considered  an  inci- 
dent of  sovereignty  and  co-extensive  with  it,  and 
very  few  limitations  on  the  taxing  power  are 
found  in  the  early  constitutions  of  the  states  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  believe  that  few  such 
limitations  are  found  in  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tions at  the  present  time.  After  the  creation  of 
the  original  states  the  constitutions  of  some  later 
states  which  may  be  referred  to  as  a  second-class 
of  constitutions  undertook  to  prevent  inequality 
of  taxation  by  general  constitutional  limitation. 
The  purpose  of  such  limitation  was  to  dispense 
with  officeholders  who  might  discriminate  in  favor 
of  one  class  and  against  another,  and  whose  salar- 
ies formed  a  large  item  of  public  expense.  This 
limitation  was  generally  expressed  in  a  require- 
ment that  taxation  should  be  uniform  and  equal 
and  according  to  valuation.  From  this  require- 
ment arose  the  general  property  tax,  which  might 
be  defended  if  all  classes  of  property  were  equally 
productive  and  all  classes  of  property  holders 
equally  able  to  manage  their  property,  and  if  the 
public  derived  the  same  benefit  from  all  classes. 
Xone  of  these  conditions,  however,  exists,  and 
later  constitutions  permit  the  states  to  classify 
property  for  taxation  so  that  it  may  be  taxed 
according  to  its  earning  capacity  or  ability  to  pay; 
and  provided  that  other  property  may  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation  to  the  extent  that  it  per- 
forms a  public  service  which  would  justify 
exemption  in  whole  or  in  part.  Reduction  in 
taxation  by  classification  or  exemption  is  also 
justified  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
subject  of  taxation  or  encouraging  enterprises 
which  result  in  benefits  to  the  whole  community. 

Uniform  Rules  Cannot  Apply. 

I  believe  the  Canadian  constitutions  have  left 
the  taxing  power  of  their  legislatures  to  a  great 
extent  untrammeled.  The  modern  thought  which 
applies  alike  to  the  states  and  provinces  of  the 
two  governments  seems  to  be  that  no  uniform 
rule  can  be  prescribed  for  the  production  of  prop- 
erty, and  consequently  no  such  rule  for  its  taxa- 
tion ;  and  that  accuracy  of  valuation  with  a 
broader  comprehension  of  the  public  service  which 
may  be  performed  by  different  classes  of  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  the  public  benefits  which  may  be 
derived  by  them,  can  only  be  attained  by  edu- 
cated, competent,  and  honest  taxation  officials. 

The  movement  of  the  last  few  years  in  both 
countries  has  been  to  eliminate  favoritism  from 
taxation  administration.  But  the  overburdened 
have  been  considered  only  indirectly  by  correcting 
the  charge  against  the  undcrburdened. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
originally  endowed  with  magnificent  timber  pos- 
sessions. Both  have  rapidly  and  recklessly,  par- 
ticularly the  L'nited  States,  invaded  these  posses- 
sions. 

Where  the  timber  was  located  upon  rich  agri- 
cultural land  it  was  an  encumbrance,  and  its 
removal  was  necessary  and  proper.  It  served  no 
useful  purpose  except  supply  and  was  in  many 
cases  a  detriment  to  the  development  of  the 
country. 

Devastation   of  Water   Sheds. 

Of  late  years  in  the  United  States  the  cutting 
has  been  extended  into  higher  elevations  of  land 
and  to  the  water-sheds.  The  devastation  of  these 
water-sheds  has  injured  and  alarmed  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  The  farms  of  the  lower  lands 
have  been  injured  by  the  soil  which  has  eroded 
and  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  have  been 
inundated  by  the  frequent  flood  waters  which 
the  timber  formerly  held  on  the  mountain  sides. 
The  work  of  reparation  and  conservation  has  be- 
gun, and  the  United  States  now  has  about  150,- 
000.000  acres  of  nationally  owned  forest  lands, 
mainly  along  the  water-sheds  of  its  western  states. 
But  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  farm  la_nds  in  the 
valleys  are  without  any  such  protection  except 
that  given  by  privately  owned  timber  lands.  Al- 
though the  price  of  timber  has  rapidly  increased 
in  the  last  decade  it  has  not  checked  the  cutting 
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in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  the  demand  for 
protection  of  the  eastern  water-sheds  has  crystal- 
ized  into  a  movement  which  is  asking  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000,000  to  buy  lands  on  the 
water-sheds  of  the  Appalachian  and  White 
Mountains,  in  the  Southern  and  New  England 
States,  respectively.  A  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enter 
upon  this  work  in  the  different  states  has  delayed 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Delinquent   Forest   Lands. 

The  forest  lands  carried  on  the  delinquent  tax 
list  in  Michigan  comprises  about  6,000,000  acres, 
and  in  California  over  500,000  acres.  In  Wis- 
consin very  large  forest  areas  have  been  forfeited 
for  non-payment  of  taxes,  but  in  1907  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  the  purchase  of  such  lands  for 
forest  reserves.  These  forest  lands  are  not 
worthless,  but  will  in  time  yield  timber  again. 
They  were  allowed  by  their  owners  to  revert  to 
the  state  solely  because,  unprotected  as  the  forests 
were,  the  tax  bills  for  the  unproductive  period  j 
made  the  investment  too  formidable  and  doubtful. 

Private  owners  of  timbered  lands  complain 
that  overtaxation  either  forces  destructive  timber 
cutting-  or  makes  re-forestration  impracticable.  In 
certain  communities  of  some  of  the  states  which 
are  not  fully  developed  it  is  claimed  that  valuable 
farm  lands  which  are  covered  bv  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  and  which  are  held  by  a  few  owners, 
do  not  bear  their  just  burden  of  taxation.  Re- 
visions of  existing  state  laws  are  being  made  and 
considered  for  two  different  purposes : 

Existing  Laws  Being  Revised. 

(1)  To  lower  inequitably  high  taxation  of  tim- 
bered lands  M>  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
timber,  and  in  that  way  to  protect  the  denuded 
water-sheds  and  create  on  property  now  worth- 
less a  value  which  may  be  the  subject  of  taxation 
and  an  article  which  may  furnish  labor  to  a  com- 
munity;  and  (2)  To  increase  inequitably  low 
taxation  so  as  to  prevent  the  holding  of  large 
tracts  of  mature  timber  merely  for  investment 
purposes  when  business  requires  the  .cutting  and 
removal  of  such  timber,  and  when  the  timber 
serves  no  public  purpose  which  would  justify  any 
modification  of  its  tax  burden. 

Some  States  Have  Acted. 

A  number  of  states  have  passed  laws  to  relieve 
lands  used  for  timber  growing  from  excessive 
taxation.  These  laws  have  extended  three  forms 
of  relief:  (1)  Exemption  for  a  period  of  years; 
(2)  Rebates  of  taxes;  (3)  Bounties. 

I-.xcmptimi:  For  this  discussion  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  recite  the  laws  of  the  different  states 
which  have  offered  exemptions.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  such  laws  are  that  they  (1)  require  plant- 
ing, and  sometimes  of  unnecessarily  large  num- 
bers of  trees  and  do  not  apply  to  natural  timber 
areas;  (2)  that  the  terms  of  exemption,  which  in 
no  case  exceeds  twenty  years,  and  in  some  cases 
are  not  more  than  three  years,  are  too  short;  (3) 
that  they  exempt  the  land  which  should  be  taxed 
to  the  same  extent  as  that  used  for  other  growing 
crops;  (4)  that  this  is  an  unfair  discrimination 
against  owners  of  land  growing  other  crops;  and 
(5)  that  they  provide  no  method  for  continuing 
the  use  of  the  lands  for  forest  purposes  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  exemption,  and  there- 
fore fail  to  confer  a  permanent  relief. 

Rebates:  The  offering  of  rebates  is  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
United  States  and  where  operated  has  not  proven 
successful,  and  laws  for  this  purpose  would  neces- 
sarily be  difficult  of  administration.  , 

Bounties:  A  number  of  states,  not  necessary  to 
name  in  this  discussion,  have  passed  forest  or 
timber  bounty  laws.  Only  that  of  Minnesota  has 
proven  in  any  measure  successful,  and  that  was 
operated  at  an  excessive  cost.  All  such  laws  arc 
objectionable  as  class  legislation. 

Watersheds   Must   be   Protected. 

The  public  interest  which  has  demanded  relief 
from  excessive  taxation  of  timber  lands  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  necessary  to  change  existing  laws 
so  as  to  protect  the  water-sheds,  which  in  turn 
protect  navigation  and  farms  and  manufacturing 


industries  along  the  streams ;  to  check  the  system 
of  reckless  lumbering  encouraged  by  present  laws ; 
and  to  prevent  loss  to  the  states  by  unnecessary 
depreciation  of  one  great  item  of  their  taxable 
wealth.  Although  such  legislation  is  necessary  its 
enactment  without  due  consideration  to  other 
property  and  industries  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  would  be  most  unwise. 
The  farmer  has  frequently  to  bear  the  largest  pro- 
portionate burden  of  taxation  in  both  countries, 
and  new  forest  taxation  laws  should  not  discrim- 
inate against  him;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
(hat  one  of  the  most  important  services  of  the 
forest  is  to  protect  the  farm  from  erosion  and  in- 
undation. It  should  also  be  remembered  that  if 
reduction  of  taxation  on  land  used  for  promoting 
forest  growth  will  sec.ure  the  reforestation  of  cut- 
over  and  now  worthless  land,  such  forest  growth 
mav  become  an  item  of  wealth  for  the  community 
and  a  subject  for  taxation,  and  that  the  taxes  of 
the  farmer  in  that  community  will  be  reduced. 

Theoretically,  at  least, -the  potential  income  of 
all  property  is  the  best  basis  ior  taxation,  but  it  is 
impractical  of  ascertainment  and  could  not  be 
constitutionally  adopted  in  many  of  the  United 
States.  While  fair  taxation  is  desired  to  encour- 
age reforestation,  it  is  much  more  necessary  to 
prevent  forest  devastation,  and  if  relief  must 
come  through  constitutional  amendment,  which  is 
always  slow,  it  will  fail  to  check  the  ravage  which 
commercialism  is  now  making  upon  the  forests. 
Some  concessions  must,  therefore,  be  made  to 
practicability. 

Principles  of  Forest  Taxation. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  much  improvement 
can  be  made  if  in  seeking  relief  from  over-taxa- 
tion of  the  forest  the  following  principles  are 
borne  in  mind : 

(1)  The  tax  should  be  based  upon  the  earning 
capacity  of  the   land  taxed.     In   accordance   with 
this  principle,  land  upon  which  is  located  imma- 
ture   timber,    which    can   not   and    should   not   be 
marketed,  should  not  be  required  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  on  its  full  value,  including  such  timber,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  immaturity  of  the  timber. 

(2)  Public   necessity   requires   that   the   water- 
sheds of  streams  should  be  protected  by  a  growth 
of  timber.     In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the 
legislature  would  be  justified  in   exempting  from 
taxation  such  areas  of  matured  timber  upon  the 
water-sheds  as  are  necessary  to  protect  them  by 
insuring    a    permanent    growth    of    timber    upon 
them. 

(3)  Taxation   upon   land    should   be   as   nearly 
equal    as    practicable.      In    accordance    with    this 
principle  land  upon  which  timber  is  grown  should 
be  assessed  at  its  real  market  value  in  the  same 
way  as  land  upon  which  other  crops  are  grown. 

(4)  Growing   timber   should   not   be   subjected 
to    a    rule    of    taxation    higher   than    or   different 
from  that  applied  to  other  growing  crops.     Since 
other  growing  crops  are  either  actually  or  prac- 
tically exempt  and  are  really  subject  to  taxation 
only  when  severed  from  the  land,  timber   should 
be  given  the  same  exemption  while  growing  and 
unmerchantable,  especially  since  the  time  of  reali- 
zation upon  timber  is  necessarily  deferred  for  a 
much    longer    time    than    from    other    crops,    and 
since  the  timber  owner  takes  additional  risk  from 
fire  and  depredation.     Persons  investing  money  in 
any  enterprise  desire  certainty  of  the   conditions 
of  their  investments,  and  any  exemption  of  imma- 
ture   timber    should    be    based    upon    reasonable 
certainty  as  to  duration,  but  the  state  should  be 
protected   from   undue   extension   of   the   time   of 
exemption. 

(5)  'Matured  or  merchantable  timber  not  needed 
for   water-shed    protection    should    be    subject    to 
taxation  whether  the  owner  cuts  it  or  not.     If  a 
scheme     of    exemption     for    growing    timber     is 
adopted  it  should  contain  a  safeguard  against  the 
exemption    of    matured    or    merchantable    timber 
held  for  speculation  and  investment  purposes. 

(6)  It  is  within  the  legitimate  province  of  tax 
laws  to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber   for  the 
purposes  of  insuring  a   future   timber  supply  for 


the  public  needs,  and   of  protecting  water-sheds 
of  navigable  and  unnavigable  streams. 

(7)  The  owner  of  any  property  exempted  from 
taxation  for  reasons  of  public  oolicy  may  justly 
be  required  to  relinquish  to  the  public,  during 
the  period  of  exemption,  any  rights  therein  which 
do  not  interfere  with  the  purposes  to  which  the 
property  is  devoted.  Large  tracts  of  timber  land 
on  water-sheds  which  may  seek  relief  from  over- 
taxation might  also  be  held  for  private  parks  and 
pleasure  resorts.  The  owners,  in  return  for  the 
benefits  bestowed  by  exemption  of  the  timber, 
might  well  be  required  to  allow  such  use  of  the 
lands  by  the  public  for  health  and  pleasure  as 
might  reasonably  be  stipulated. 

This  additional  concession  to  the  public  would 
certainly  justify  additional  consideration  by  the 
taxpayers  on  the  forested  lands  from  the  legisla- 
ture and  prevent  such  consideration  from  seeming 
.to  be  a  discrimination  against  the  public. 

Separate   Timber  and   Land. 

The  separation  of  timber  and  land  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  would  tend  to  promote  accuracy  in 
valuation. 

The  constitutions  of  some  of  the  states  do  not 
permit  the  exemption  of  timber  from  taxation.  In 
such  states  a  further  concession  should  in  my 
opinion  be  made  to  expediency,  and  if  such  states 
permit  the  classification  of  property  for  taxation 
purposes  it  would  be  entirely  reasonable  to  place 
immature  or  unmerchantable  timber  upon  land 
chiefly  valuable  for  timber  growing  or  water-shed 
protection  in  a  separate  class  and  to  tax  it  at 
longer  than  yearly  intervals  or  at  a  lower  rate 
than  other  property  which  does  not  perform  a 
commensurate  public  service. 

In  other  states  relief  can  be  given  only  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
be  easier  to  secure  amendment  along  lines  for 
which  there  are  precedents,  and  since  exemption 
has  been  so  often  given  for  property  which  per- 
forms a  public  service,  and  since  the  right  of 
classification  is  allowed  in  many  of  the  states  for 
reasons  of  public  policy,  I  believe  it  would  be 
easier  to  secure  amendment  along  those  lines  and 
on  the  principles  here  announced  than  to  under- 
take to  revolutionize  the  entire  theory  of  the 
taxation  laws.  Unless  the  law  to  allow  classifica- 
tion should  also  allow  a  variance  of  the  intervals 
between  payments,  exemption  is  preferable. 

It  _is  not  forgotten  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  efficient  officers  to  determine  what  timber 
property  can  give  the  public  protection  which  is 
desired  and  what  land  is  not  more  valuable  for 
some  other  purpose;  also  to  fix  rules  to  deter- 
mine when  the  timber  becomes  merchantable  and 
should  be  taxed.  Similar  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  in  administering  the  laws  which  pro- 
vide facilities  for  taxing  public  service  corpora- 
tions, but  they  have  not  been  insurmountable ;  and 
since  forest  education  is  making  great  strides  in 
the  different  states  of  both  countries,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  foresters  may  be  secured  who  can 
administer  and  improve  forest  law  along  the  line 
indicated. 

State   Can   Regulate   Private   Cutting. 

The  Supreme  Courts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Jersey  have  re- 
cently announced  decisions  which  indicate  a  belief 
that  the  state  has  a  right  to  regulate  cutting  upon 
private  lands  or  protect  forests  and  stream  flow 
on  such  private  lands  because  of  the  public  service 
of  the  forest  and  the  streams. 

The  President  last  year  called  in  conference  the 
governors  of  the  different  states  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  plans  to  conserve  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  This  action  was 
not  taken  because  such  resources  have  been  ex- 
hausted, but  because  they  are  being  wasted,  and 
because  there  is  a  tendency  to  their  monopoly. 
The  importance  of  this  question  entirely  sur- 
mounted party  politics.  A  voluntary,  unpaid,  and 
patriotic  congress  will  meet  in  Washington  in  the 
early  winter  to  formulate  and  recommend  conser- 
vation legislation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  prepare' 
for  its  successor  at  least  as  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  success  and  happiness  as  it  has  enjoyed. 
The  forests  and  streams,  the  fuels  and  the  meals 
will  be  as  necessary  to  succeeding  generations  as 
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they  are  to  this,  and  no  man  who  loves  his  family, 
his  race,  or  his  country  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  constructive  legislation  for  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  legislation  to  provide  a  fair  taxation 
for  such  resources  is  of  prime  importance. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  these  remarks  I  have  prepared  a  table 
to  show  in  which  of  the  United  States  the  relief 
must  come  through  exemption,  classification,  or 
constitutional  amendment.  If  I  have  overlooked 
important  features  of  Canadian  constitutional 
requirements  or  perfection  of  Canadian  laws,  1 
hope  it  will  be  attributed  to  my  lack  of  opportun- 
ity to  inform  myself  fully  as  to  such  constitutions 
and  laws,  and  not  to  my  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  admirable  features  of  that  government,  the 
wonderful  resources  of  that  country,  or  the  energy 
and  patriotism  of  its  citizens. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  and  to  learn  ol 


the  wonderful  forest,  mineral  (metal  and  coal) 
and  water  power  resources  which  are  yet  open  to 
exploitation,  acquisition,  and  development  in  the 
Rockies,  the  Selkirks,  and  the  Coast  Range.  I 
have  seen  the  new  communities  of  the  western 
provinces  and  have  found  there  a  happy  and 
prosperous  people,  made  so  by  the  opportunity 
which  .wise  laws  have  given  to  individual  energy. 

The  following  shows  which  states  may  classify, 
which  may  either  exempt  or  classify,  and  which 
may  neither  exempt  nor  classify,  but  must  amend 
their  constitutions  to  give  relief: 

These  states  may  exempt :  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Colorado  (planted  forests),  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Idaho,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nebraska  (planted  forests),  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 

These  states  may  classify :  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Idaho,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New 


Mexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wyoming,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Vermont. 

These  states  may  either  exempt  or  classify: 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

These  states  may  neither  exempt  nor  classify, 
but  must  amend  their  constitutions  to  give  relief: 
Arkansas,  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia. 

Constitutional  amendment  to  permit  classifica- 
tion will  be  submitted  at  the  next  election  to  the 
voters  of  Ohio. 


The  addresses  of  Mr.  Hubbell  and  other 
speakers  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Roads 
and  Forests. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors — S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 


TO  HARNESS  PERE  MARQUETTE 
RIVER. 

Events  now  in  progress  promise  to  trans- 
form the  Pere  Marquette  river,  to  harness  its 
power  to  electric  motors  and  to  turn  its  hith- 
erto unchecked  current  to  the  uses  of  man.  In 
other  words,  it  appears  likely  that  a  huge  dam 
is  to  be  erected  across  the  Pere  Marquette 
river  near  Scottville,  one  that  will  supply  elec- 
trical power  to  that  city,  to  Ludington  and  to 
other  points  for  miles  around. 

The  site  of  the  proposed  dam  has  already 
been  selected.  It  is  on  the  N.  E.  %  of  N.  W. 
%  19-18-16,  in  Custer  township,  popularly 
known  as  Duck  Point.  Consulting  engineers 
have  already  made  exhaustive  research  and 
compiled  a  lengthy  report  as  to  the  suitability 
of  this  particular  spot  for  a  dam  and  the 
amount  of  water  power  that  might  be  devel- 
oped. 

The  engineers  measured  the  velocity  of  the 
water  at  that  point  last  July.  The  river  at 
that  time  was  exceedingly  low  following  a 
long  period  of  drought.  Yet  they  found  it  to 
be  1,845  feet  per  second,  the  area  to  be  336 
square  feet  which  gave  a  volume  of  620  feet 
per  second.  This  the  engineers  estimated  as 
a  minimum  flow  and  figured  that  it  would  give 
1,760  gross  horse  power,  1,410  horse  power  at 
the  generator  with  a  wheel  of  80  per  cent  effi- 
ciency and  1,060  horse  power  at  the  end  of  a 
ten-mile  transmission. 

The  engineers  also  declared  that  the  contem- 
plated dam  would  require  a  spillway  150  feet 
long  to  be  constructed  of  hollow  concrete  on 
a  sheet  pile  foundation.  The  remainder  of  the 
dam  to  be  of  homogeneous  earth  with  or  with- 
out core  wall  as  later  investigation  might 
determine.  The  power  house  will  be  65x70  and 
be  a  part  of  the  dam.  The  equipment  of  the 
power  house  will  consist  of  three  hydraulic 
horizontal  turbine  units,  each  with  two  54-inch 
wheels  of  500  horse  power  each,  giving  a  total 
of  3,000  horse  power.  While  3,000  horse  power 
is  twice  the  amount  of  the  minimum  flow,  the 
engineers  estimate  that  by  storage  the  new 
dam  will  develop  a  total  of  3,350  salable  horse 
power. 

A.  P.  Carr  and  E.  J.  Quirk  have  been  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  new  dam.  They  have 
secured  the  flowage  rights  along  the  river,  the' 
last  of  them  only  this  week;  they  have  engaged 
engineers  to  make  the  necessary  investigation 
and  reports,  have  done  all  the  preliminary 
work  necessary  for  promoting  so  great  an 
enterprise.  It  yet  remains  to  finance  the  enter- 


prise, but  from  the  figures  given  out  by  the 
engineers  it  appears  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  will  be  comparatively  easy.  I't  may 
therefore  be  expected  that  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time  the  Pere  Marquette  will  be 
turning  the  wheels  of  industry  in  Ludington. 
Furthermore,  with  so  great  a  power  at  hand 
an  electric  railway  is  more  than  a  likely  pos- 
sibility.— Ludington  Record- Appeal. 


FIRES  DELAY  LOGGING  OPERATIONS. 

"The  forest  fires  have  put  us  back  at  least  a 
month  in  starting  our  logging  operations  this 
fall,"  says  B.  J.  Goodman,  Sr.,  the  upper  pen- 
insula lumberman.  "We  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  wait  any  longer,  though  we  realize  that  the 
danger  from  forest  fires  has  not  yet  passed, 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  start  operations  at 
our  camp  north  of  Clowery  at  once.  The  forest 
fires  last  month  did  the  greatest  damage  in  the 
soft  wood  districts,  but  the  hardwood  will 
surely  suffer  if  the  drouth  continues  long.' 

Mr.  Goodman  says  that  he  will  work  a  force 
of  about  fifty  men  all  winter  at  his  Clowery 
camp,  and  he  will  also  handle  the  timber  of  a 
number  of  the  jobbers  operating  south  of 
Negaunee,  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
line.  Several  of  the  jobbers  intended  to  begin 
work  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  but  they  held 
off  on  account  of  the  fires.  They  are  now  de- 
laying a  start  for  the  same  reason,  but  Mr. 
Goodman  expects  that  most  of  them  will  have 
their  crews  at  work  before  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  fires  are  more  likely  to  be  re- 
started with  men  working  in  the  woods  than 
they  are  if  operations  are  put  off,  as  the 
woodsmen  as  a  rule  are  careless  about  smok- 
ing and  building  fires  to  warm  their  d'inners. 

Mr.  Goodman  has  started  work  at  his  new 
sawmill  at  Little  Lake.  The  plant  is  conven- 
iently located  between  the  Marquette  &  South- 
eastern and  Northwestern  tracks,  some  dis- 
tance from  where  the  old  Remille  plant  stood. 
The  site  of  the  former  plant,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  several  weeks  ago,  was  not 
large  enough  for  the  new  one,  which  will  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  feet.  Mr.  Goodman 
expects  to  cut  more  than  a  half  million  feet  of 
timber  before  suspending  work  for  the  winter. 
This  will  include  practically  all  of  the  cut  tim- 
ber he  owns  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Remille  plant  was  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  upper  peninsula.  It  was  established  over 
forty  years  ago,  soon  after  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  extended  its 
line  to  Negaunee.  It  was  operated  by  the 


Northwestern  people  until  it  passed  into  con- 
trol of  Isaac  Johnson,  who  ran  it  for  a  number 
of  years  before  disposing  of  it  to  Mr.  Remille. 


ADDS  LATH  MILL  TO  PLANT. 

A  mill  cutting  lath  from  hemlock  during  the 
summer  months  onlv  is  an  improvement  to 
the  W.  D.  Young  &  Co.  hardwood  flooring 
plant  at  Bay  City  which  will  be  made  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  Work  on  it  has  already 
been  begun.  The  building  of  the  new  addi- 
tion to  the  saw  mill  has  also  been  begun.  The 
old  saw  mill  will  be  shut  down  while  the  addi- 
tion is  being  built. 

When  the  work  is  finished  the  mill  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  state  and  the  daily 
output  will  approximate  over  75,000  feet.  The 
addition  to  the  main  building  to  accommodate 
a  second  band  saw  and  edger  alone  will  be 
22  feet  wide  and  128  feet  long.  It  will  be  two 
stories  or  30  feet  in  heighth  and  will  have  a 
foundation  of  concrete. 

The  addition  of  a  lath  mill  is  something  of 
an  innovation  at  the  Young  plant.  In  years 
back  lath,  though  one  of  the  principal  lumber 
commodities,  was  hardl-  a  paying  -manufac- 
ture and  the  Young  people  never  cared  to 
trouble  with  its  production.  Now,  however, 
the  price  has  arisen  very  materially  over  that 
of  earlier  years  and  it  is  believed  lath  can  be 
manufactured  profitably.  The  new  mill  will 
be  operated  only  during  the  summer  months 
when  hemlock  is  being  cut  at  the  saw  mil!. 


BIG   LUMBER    DEAL. 

The  Empire  Lumber  Compan"  of  Empire, 
through  the  T.  Wilce  Company  of  Chicago, 
has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  hardwood  tim- 
ber on  the  North  Manitou  island. 

The  purchase  will  include  somewhere  be- 
tween 15,000,000  and  20,000,000  feet,  although 
a  close  estimate  has  not  yet  been  made.  The 
timber  was  purchased  of  Frank  Newhall  & 
Son  anu  will  be  brought  to  Empire  to  be 
manufactured.  The  deal  for  the  timber  is  by 
the  thousand,  delivered  to  the  boat  at  the 
island. 

The  Xewhall  company  will  begin  getting 
oul  the  timber  this  coming  winter.  This  pur- 
chase will  mean  a  big  tiling  to  the  lumbering 
interests  of  that  region  as  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber to  be  cut  up  at  the  Empire  mill  will  make 
a  big  addition  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
there  and  extend  the  operations  of  the  mill 
just  that  much  longer. 
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WOULD    DEVELOP 

MICHIGAN'S  RESOURCES 


The  matter  of  the  development  of  oil,  gas 
and  peat  properties  in  Michigan  was  touched 
on  by  State  Geologist  Lane  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  Grand-Saginavv  Valley  Deep  Water- 
way association  _at  Saginaw  last  week,  and  his 
remarks  thereon  are  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  the  state. 

On  the  matter  of  oil  and  gas,  he  said,  in 
part : 

"Let  the  state  exercise  its  right  of  eminent 
domain  as  to  petroleum,  as  It  has  according  to 
the  fundamental  law  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
arrange  terms  by  which  the  development  of 
the  same  in  suitable  areas  and  under  suitable 
restrictions,  and  with  such  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  as  the  people  of  the 
state,  through  their  legislature,  might  seem 
wise  should  be  given  to  those  who  choose  to 
run  the  risk  so  that  they  may  reap  the  re- 
wards, if  any. 

"For  instance,  provision  might  be  made  that 
any  company  having  actual  capital  paid  in  and 
available  as  an  exploration  fund — enough  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  put.  down  say  a 
dozen  wells  to  some  horizon  known  to  yield 
some  oil  or  gas — should  have  exclusive  right 
to  the  oil  or  gas  in  a  given  country  or  district 
for  a  term  of  years  or  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue exploration  or  production,  subject  (first) 
to  the  usual  royalties  to  be  paid  to  the  county 
authorities,  which,  if  they  exceed  the  county 
tax.  should  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  land 
owners;  (second)  to  the  usual  provisions  of 
oil  leases  as  to  making  good  surface  damages; 
(third)  specific  tax,  and  in  case  two  equally 
responsible  companies  were  bidding  for  the 
same  county  that  offering  the  largest  specific 
tax  might  'be  preferred,  and  (fourth)  in  case  a 
monopoly  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare 
were  threatened,  the  state  might  step  in  and 
buy  out  the  company  at  a  fair  price. 

Michigan  possesses  various  peat  areas  of 
potential  value,  which  Dr.  Lane  pointed  out 
may  have  usefulness  in  the  future  as  fuel,  for 
paper  stock,  paving  blocks  and  as  a  fertilizer 
filler — as  an  absorbent  of  stock  yard  and 
slaughter  house  waste.  This  use.  he  said,  bids 
fair  to  have  a  wide  application.  As  to  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  peat,  he  said: 

"Just  how  much  this  is  worth  to  the  farmer, 
and  in  particular  just  how  far  this  nitrogen, 
which  may  run  up  to  three  per  cent  in  a 
dry-feeling  peat  holding  83  per  cent  water,  is 
in  a  form  that  is  worth  paying  for  is  a  point 
upon  which  the  agricultural  college  experi- 
menters are  at  work.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish by  analysis  the  nitrogen  from  cotton 
seed  meal,  hoof  meal,  tankage,  etc..  from  that 
of  peat.  Xo  doubt  they  will  also  try  if  some 
bacterial  fermentation  to  make  it  more  avail- 
able cannot  be  devised.  Freezing  and  thawing 
is  said  to  make  the  nitrogen  more  available 
In  time,  no  doubt,  with  the  approaching  ex- 
haustion of  our  timber  resources,  the  manu- 
facture of  peat  coke  and  fuel  gas  will  be 
commercially  realized  here  as  nbroad.  It 
would  seem  also  that  concerns  utilizing  marl 
for  cement  could  well  consider  utilizing  the 
peat,  which  so  often  overlies  it,  in  one  of  the 
several  ways  mentioned." 


MARQUETTE  MINERAL  BELT 
SHOULD  BE  MONOGRAPHED 


WILL   LUMBER   7,000,000  FEET. 

Belcher  &  Sinclair,  of  Kalkaska,  have  taken 
an  unusually  large  lumbering  contract  for  the 
coming  winter  with  Murphy  &  Diggins,  of 
Cadillac.  The  scene  of  operations  will  be  four 
miles  east  of  Leetsville,  Kalkaska  county. 
There  are  7,000,000  feet  to  be  gotten  out  and 
work  will  be  commenced  on  the  camps  at  once. 
This  is  the  biggest  lumbering  job  taken  in  Kal- 
kaska county  in  a  long  time. 


The  demand  for  hemlock  and  the  price  re- 
ceived for  it  is  somewhat  better  just  now. 
Hardwood  is  somewhat  quiet,  the  market  hav- 
ing changed  much  of  late. 


While  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
has  been  giving  its  unstinted,  attention  to  the 
monographing  of  Nevada,  with  its  rattle- 
snakes, chuckawallas,  centipedes,  Gila  mon- 
sters, and  mostly  "pay  streak  in  the  east" 
mines,  it  seems,  so  say  Marquette  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter,  that  it  has  en- 
tirely overlooked  a  much  more  important  piece 
of  ground  in  the  upper  peninsula  territory,  that 
may  be  indicated  in  a  general  way  with  Mar- 
quette on  the  east  and  Michigamme  on  the 
west  as  a  base,  with  lines  running  diagonally 
to  merge  at  L'Anse.  The  land  included  covers 
an  area,  roughly  speaking,  of  900  square  miles, 
has  every  recognized  indication  of  heavy  min- 
eralization and  yet  no  monograph  of  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  district  has  been  attempted  by  the 
government. 

In  1S97  monographs  of  the  Marquette  iron 
bearing  district  were  published  by  the  geologi- 
cal survey,  as  compiled  by  Charles  Richard 
Van  Hise  and  William  Shirley  Bayley,  which 
included  a  chapter  on  the  Republic  Trough,  by 
Henry  Lloyd  Smith,  but  the  piece  of  country 
north  of  the  Michigamme-Marquette  line  was 
given  no  attention,  though  the  prospecting 
work  of  individuals  and  syndicates  is  said  to 
show  the  positive  presence  not  only  of  iron, 
but  of  gold  as  well. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Professor  Seamans,  of 
the  school  of  mines,  at  Houghton,  made  a 
study  of  portions  of  the  district,  but  for  some 
reason  his  data  has  never  been  incorporated  in 
the  survey  monographs,  or  atlas  maps,  issued 
by  the  department. 

Why  this  district,  which  is  understood  to 
contain  bodies  of  specular  hematite,  with  a 
basis  of  soapstone  or  paint  rock,  occurring  in 
the  form  of  pitching  troughs,  with  a  basement 
rock  of  greenstone  with  a  dike,  or  sedimentary 
slate,  should  be  left  unsuryeyed,  is  the  query 
of  Longyear  &  Hodge,  mining  engineers;  E. 
W.  MacPherrarl,  land  commissioner  of  the 
South  Shore  Railway,  and  many  others  direct- 
ly or  in  a  general  way  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  peninsula  mineral  lands. 

It  is  said  that  the  territory  in  question  was 
predominantly  a  great  shale  formation,  subse- 
quently modified  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  lowest  horizon  of  the  series  indicated  by 
prospect  is,  however,  a  conglomerate  and 
quartzite,  which  marks  the  transgression  of 
the  sea.  Replacing  this  in  part  in  the  west  end 
of  the  area  is  a  grunerite-magnetic-schisr  hori- 
zon. Following  beyond  this  is  the  great  slate 
formation,  and  in  it  is  'a  horizon  which  origin- 
ally bore  a  large  quantity  of  iron  carbonate, 
from  which  various  ferruginous  rocks  have 
developed,  which  surround  the  ore  bodies 
which  are  now  known  to  exist. 

Immediately  beyond  the  Marquette-Michi- 
gamme  line  of  the  government  survey,  located 
in  the  unsurveyed  district,  are  the  Imperial, 
Beaufort  and  Ohio  mines,  already  recognized 
and  established  shippers. 

Northwest  of  Ishpeming,  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  are  the  Ropes  and  Michigan  gold  mines, 
and  copper  indications  are  prevalent  farther 
west.  The  country  north  and  west  of  Michi- 
gamme is  said  by  mining  experts  to  be  espec- 
ially interesting,  and  deserving  of  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  the  geological  survey. 

"The  monographing  of  this  unsurveyed  dis- 
trict is  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
Marquette."  says  J.  H.  Hodge,  mining  engi- 
neer, "and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
the  attention  of  the  geological  survey  to  the 
need  of  such  work.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  district  should  not  become  rapidly  devel- 
oped and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  upper 
peninsula,  and  a  mineral  monograph  is  the 
first  essential  step,  as  it  would  invite  and  aid 
prospecting,  and  attract  canital  this  way." 

CADILLAC  LUMBER  NOTES. 

The  Cadillac  Lumber  Exchange  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  M.  E. 


Thomas;  Vice  President,  Bruce  Odell;  Secre- 
tary, A.  W.  Newark;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Mur- 
phy. The  members  of  the  exchange  have 
decided  that  even  with  Bryan  in  the  White 
House  the  lumber  interests  will  suffer  nothing 
as  it  is  very  evident  that  with  a  Republican 
senate  Bryan  cannot  hurt  tariff  matters  very 
much. 

The  Cummer-Diggins  Company  and  the 
Murphy  &  Diggins  Company  are  now  operat- 
ing their  camps  and  mills  in  full  force.  Owing 
to  a  lack  of  piling  room  the  latter  company 
does  not  know  how  soon  it  will  have  to  shut 
down  until  receipts  of  orders  reduces  the  sup- 
ply and  gives  room  for  piling  more  lumber. 
An  extended  shut-down  is  not  anticipated. 

Local  operators  of  lumber  camps  have  not 
yet  been  harassed  by  the  men  quitting  work 
to  go  into  the  potato  fields  as  they  were  last 
fall. 


WINTER   LOG  HAULING. 

Winter  log  hauling  by  rail  to  the  several 
mills  on  the  Menominee  river  has  started,  and 
the  several  mills  are  each  receiving  carloads  at 
the  present  time.  The  Sawyer-Goodman  Com- 
pany is  receiving  from  five  to  seven  carloads 
and  this  number  will  be  steadily  increased. 
The  Republic  Lumber  Company  has  received 
several  carloads  and  its  woods  crew  will  soon 
begin  to  rush  in  timber  in  large  quantities,  to 
be  sawed  at  the  old  Scofield  mill.  The  N. 
Ludington  Company  has  not  received  much 
timber  as  yet,  but  the  carloads  of  logs  will 
begin  to  come  in  a  few  weeks.  Cedar  in  large 
quantities  is  billed  for  the  Beidler  cedar  yards 
and  several  carloads  of  poles  are  unloaded  each 
day. 

Both  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Wisconsin  & 
Michigan  roads  will  run  special  log  trains  this 
winter  and  will  carry  logs  for  the  mills  of  the 
twin  cities.  The  timber  damaged  by  fire, 
owned  by  the  various  companies,  will  all  be 
cut  first  and  after  this  has  been  disposed  of  the 
regular  woods  operations  in  the  unburned  sec- 
tions will  be  carried  on. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 
Advertising    in    the    classified    col- 
umns   of    the    "State    Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 

Help  Wanted. 


COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co..  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


OR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business ; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones, 
40  Hodges  Bids.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousarrd  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


CULVERTS  IMPORTANT 

TO  GOOD  ROADS. 


(  By  \\.  O.  Hotchkiss,  Madison,  Wis.) 
For  Tni'.ny  years  we  have  been  swearing  at 
our  poor  roads — each  one  of  us  wondering  why 
somebody  else  didn't  get  busy  and  improve 
them.  We  have  drawn  unfavorable  compari- 
sons with  the  roads  of  Europe  and  then  ex- 
cused ourselves  by  saying  that  we  are  a  new 
country.  Other  excuses  are  called  up  when 
that  one  doesn't  seem  to  go. 

The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
are  just  beginning  to  wake  up  and  find  out 
that  it  isn't  the  other  fellow  who  has  been  to 
blame  for  our  roads,  but  ourselves.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  that  unless  each  one  of  us 
takes  a  personal  interest  and  does  something 
that  nothing  much  is  likely  to  be  done.  We 
have  gone  on  trying  to  work  with  the  high- 
way system  of  the  Middle  Ages  handed  down 
through  our  New  England  ancestors  a  century 
after  other  progressive  counties  had  discarded 
it.  We  have  been  trying  to  fit  square  pegs 
into  round  holes  without  success  and  only  in 
recent  years  have  we  begun  to  get  sense 
to  know  that  we  must  whittle  the  peg  down 
to  fit  the  hole. 

I't  is  really  surprising  that  until  the  last  few 
years  even  ordinarily  intelligent  people  have 
not  known  even  the  most  simple  principles 
of  road  building.  It  is  about  the  first  and 
most  important  of  these  principles  that  I  want 
to  talk  on  today.  Your  Highway  Commis- 
s'oner  Horatio  S.  Earle,  has  expressed  it  very 
tersely,  "Get  the  water  off,  out  and  away."  I 
want  to  talk  about  culverts. 

Culverts  are  made  of  many  materials.  There 
are  wood,  tile,  concrete,  steel  and  cast  iron. 
Each  material  has  its  proper  place  in  culvert 
making;  even  wood  can  properly  be  used  for 
culverts. 

It  should  be  used  in  those  backwoods 
towns  where  they  are  forty  miles  from  a  • 
railroad  and  can  saw  their  own  lumber  at  an 
expense  of  not  over  $10  a  thousand  board  feet. 
In  any  other  place  a  wooden  culvert  is  just 
a  case  of  that  square  peg  in  the  round  hole. 

A  proper  aim  in  all  expenditure  of  money 
is  to  get  something  permanent.  When  we 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes  we  are  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  a  pair  that  will  wear  well.  When 
we  build  a  barn  we  put  a  solid  foundation 
under  it  at  an  increased  expense,  if  we  can 
afford  it,  because  it  will  last  longer  than  a  barn 
built  on  the  ground,  and  we  feel  we  are  get- 
ting our  money's  worth. 

The  public  are  better  able  to  afford  to  buy 
lasting  things  than  individuals  are  for  the 
simple  reason  that  all  of  us  are  richer  than 
any  one  of  us.  In  building  culverts  we  want 
to  get  them  in  so  they  will  stay;  we  want  per- 
manent improvements. 

The  only  materials  that  we  use  for  culverts 
that  will  not  rust  or  rot  are  stone,  tile  and 
concrete.  If  we  put  wood  in  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  very  few  years  with  the  poor 
lumber  we  get  nowadays  before  the  culvert  will 
have  to  be  replaced.  If  we  use  metal  culverts 
it  is  just  the  same  as  with  wood,  only  the  time 
it  takes  them  to  rust  out  is  longer  than  it 
takes  the  wooden  ones  to  go.  But  there  are 
places  where  metal  culverts  should  perhaps  be 
used  in  preference  to  any  others. 

Tile  culverts  should  not  be  used  when  the 
water  will  stand  in  them  for  they  will  freeze  or 
crack,  nor  close  to  the  road  surface  where 
wheels  will  cut  them.  Iron  culverts  should 
be  used  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  a 
small  culvert  close  to  the  road  surface  and  for 
places  where  water  will  stand. 

The  best  material  to  build  culverts  of  is  con- 
crete. Many  towns  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin are  blessed  with  abundant  gravel  that  is 
often  times  right  at  the  site  waiting  to  be 


used.  It  is  surprisingly  simple  and  easy  and 
cheap  to  build  small  concrete  culverts  when 
you  once  get  used  t0  it.  It  isn't  a  very  great 
undertaking  to  make  a  square  box  the  size  of 
the  waterway  you  want,  dig  a  trench,  put  in 
six  inches  of  concrete,  lay  the  box  on  the  bot- 
tom you  have  made  and  shovel  your  concrete 
around  and  over  it  to  the  proper  thickness. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  started  to  building  them. 
In  order  to  present  arguments  to  our  people 
over  in  Wisconsin  to  show  them  why  they 
should  build  more  concrete  culverts,  we  got  to 
studying  the  cost  of  the  various  forms  of  cul- 
verts and  figuring  how  long  they  would  last. 
We  arranged  the  results  of  this  study  in  the 
table  given: 

Cost  for 


Kind 


Shape 


100 
Size       Cost       Years. 


40.00 

97.80 
112.50 
166.80 

42.00 
196.00 

35.00 


Wooden   box,  square 15"  sq.  $16.80  $•_>:>:.'. on 

Concrete  box,  square 15"sq.     40.00       40.00 

Cast   iron,     oval 15"  sq.      57.90 

Cast   iron,    triangle 18"  sq.     (15.25 

Cast   iron,   round ls"sq.     92.40 

Vitrified  tile,  round 18"  sq.     42.00 

Corrugated  steel,  round  .  .  .  18"  sq.     50.40 
Circular  concrete,  round  ..  18"  sq.     35.00 

This  table  is  worth  careful  study,  but  I  will 
only  take  the  time  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
last  column:  "Cost  to  keep  up  100  years."  In 
this  column  it  is  assumed  that  a  wooden  cul- 
vert will  last  seven  years,  a  cast  iron  pipe 
fifty,  a  corrugated  steel  pipe  twenty,  tile  100 
and  concrete  100.  These  allowances  are  gen- 
erous to  everything  but  the  tile  and  concrete. 
If  concrete  is  well  laid  it  is  just  as  good  for  500 
years  as  for  100,  but  even  with  these  allow- 
ances concrete  is  the  cheapest  material  by  far 
when  length  of  life  is  considered. 


statement  that  the  company  could  have  saved 
$20,000  in  the  time  it  has  ben  operating  the 
Chassell  mills  had  it  torn  them  down  when 
they  were  purchased  and  replaced  them  with 
more  modern  structures. 

A  finishing  mill  is  to  be  added,  it  is  said, 
and  a  number  of  other  changes  are  believed 
to  be  contemplated  by  the  lumber  company. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Worcester  Lumber  Com- 
pany has  no  intention  of  deserting  its  present 
field  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  probable 
that  the.  company  now  has  in  its  possession 
standing  timber  sufficient  to  meet  its  needs  for 
20  years  to  come,  even  should  there  develop 
a  greatly  increased  demand  for  dressed  lum- 


ber. 
The 


Chassell    plant    is    well    located,    being 


in  such  a  position  as  to  afford  the  best  of  rail 
and  water  advantages.  No  better  site  in  the 
upper  peninsula  could  be  found  for  its  booms 
and  mills,  and  if  the  mills  are  modernized 
there  will  be  nothing  further  which  could  be 
done  to  improve  them  generally. 


NEW  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

The  National  Lumber  Company,  capital- 
ized at  $40,000,  has  been  organized  by  C.  L. 
Houseman  of  Muskegon  to  handle  the  lumber 
manufactured  and  other  interests  in  Kentucky 
formerly  held  by  Dennis  Bros,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids and  recently  purchased  at  trustee  sale  by- 
Mr.  Houseman.  Mr.  Houseman  holds  $39,800 
of  the  stock  and  R.  Perry  Shorts  of  Saginaw 
and  Fanny  J.  Houseman  each  $100. 


BIG  TIMBER   LAND   DEAL. 

The  deed  to  43,497  acres  of  land  has  been 
filed  with  Register  Primeau  at  Negaunee,  the 
Upper  Peninsula  Land  Company  being  the 
grantor,  and  the  I.  Stephenson  Company,  of 


ROAD    OF   SAND  AND   SAWDUST. 

A  ,       e  yicuuur,    HIIU     me    i.     oiepiicnsuii    Vw/umuaiiy ,    ui 

A  road  made  from  sand  and  sawdust  is  the  ( w  „  bei  dted  as  theFgrantee.  The  sum  of 
ktest  style  of  roadmaking  designed  by  George  ,$100000  alfd  other  consjderations,  was  given 
W.  Cooley  Minnesota  state  highway  engineer.  _.  the  '  hase  nrice  for  the  acreage,  which  is 


Last  spring  he  made  a  section  of  road  with  clover 
and  rye  on  a  sand  foundation.  This  has  been  very 
successful.  The  road  made  from  sand  and  saw- 
dust is  at  Cambridge,  in  Isanti  county. 

Four  inches  of  sawdust  was  raked  on  the  sand 
road  after  being  graded.  This  was  worked  into 
the  sand  by  passing  teams,  and  as  fast  as  ruts 
were  formed  the  sawdust  was  raked  into  the  ruts, 
to  be  further  mixed  with  sand.  This  is  a  new 
roadmaking  material,  and  if  successful  will  make 
an  exceedingly  profitable  means  of  using  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  sawdust  from  the  mills  of  the 
state. 

In  those  counties  where  there    is    nothine    but 
sand    in    the    roads,  gopd    roads    are    impossible  I  f antor  ls  not.  llab'e  for  damages  to  the  sur- 
without  the  addition  of  other  material.    Mr.  Coo-     ace'  n%  required  to  provide  for  same 
ley  is  now  experimenting  with  various  means  of    UPPer    Pen!"f "la    Land    Company    further    re- 
turning the  sand  into  vegetable   loam  which  can    tal"s  the    r'Sht    to   mme   and   *«*?  away   ' 


as  the  purchase  price  for  the  acreage,  which  is 
situated  in  Turin,  Wells  and  Forsyth  town- 
ships, Marquette  county.  The  mineral  rights 
are  reserved. 

The  transfer  of  the  property,  which  holds  in 
stumpage  much  valuable  timber,  mostly  hard- 
woods, is  made  subject  to  the  rights  of  rail- 
way, telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  and 
reserves  to  the  land  company,  its  successors 
and  assigns,  all  iron  ore,  gold,  silver  and  cop- 
per ore  which  the  surface  or  interior  of  the 
ground  may  contain,  and  the  right  to  enter  and 
dig  and  explore  said  grounds  without  hin- 
drance, under  the  terms  of  which  contract  the 


be  worked   to  advantage.     The   idea   is   that   the 
sawdust  will  rot  and,  mixing  with  the  sand,  will 
form  a  loam  suitable  for  roads. 
Such  a  small  amount  of  money  is  appropriated 


and  all  ores  or  metals,  for  which  right  they 
agree  to  pay  a  fair  value  for  the  use  of  the  sur- 
face lands,  to  be  determined  if  necessary  by  a 
board  of  arbitration. 


^jin-ii    a    jiimn    aiiiirutii    «Ji    niuiis-v     13    auui  uui  itiicu  ™.  c  .   •    .  .     .          ....... 

by  Minnesota   for  the  construction  of  roads  that  I  „  T>le  transfer,  which  is   attested,  by   William 


the  experiments  have  been  on  a  limited  scale  and 
the  construction  of  roads  proceeds  slowly.  This 
state  spends  only  one-tenth  as  much  on  state 
roads  as  does  New  York  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  the  property. 


Los  Angeles  county,  California,  has  voted 
to  bond  for  $3,500,000  for  good  roads.  Michi- 
gan would  be  blessed  if  that  amount  of  money 
were  raised  for  the  entire  state. 


WILL  REBUILD  MILLS. 

The  Worcester  Lumber  Company  of  Chas- 
sell is  contemplating  rebuilding  its  mill  in 
that  village  and  also  the  mill  at  Ontonagon. 
The  new  mills  to  be  erected  will  probably  be 
modeled  after  the  Antigo,  Wis.,  mills,  which 
are  said  to  be  models. 

The  old  mill  and  yards  at  Chassell  are  in- 
convenient, and  the  McMillan  mills  at  Onton- 
agon, recently  consolidated  with  the  Worces- 
ter mills,  are  said  to  be  no  better.  Because  of 
this  fact  the  manufacture  of  lumber  costs  more 
than  the  companv  believes  it  should. 

One    old    lumberman    is    authority    for    the 


G.  Mather  for  the  land  company,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  acreage  deals  that  has  been 
made  in  the  upper  peninsula  for  some  time,  not 
only  by  reason  of  its  magnitude  but  because 
the  lands  are  rich  in  timber,  and  are  said  to 
be  fertile  as  well. 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


"From   Factory  to  Owner" 

Eliminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire. 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires,     (live  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THO5.  D.  BUICK  CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 
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Michigan 
Roads  2«<»  Forests 

Wants 

• 

Canvassing:  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  Bldg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 
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f" 

I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iEtrljtgatt  Hnafc  ilakrra 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name ._       Residence  Address- 


Occupation .    _     Business  Address, 

Recommended    b\> Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  ptrson  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  acthre 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Covernment.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By-Law».  The  in  Nation  fee  for  membership  in  .he  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  member*. 
SI. 00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00  1  je  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


MICHIGAN  A. 


ROADS  ^FORESTCS 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  DECEMBER,  1908. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-PresJdent ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


GOOD  ROADS  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  good  roads  institute  of  Grand  Trav- 
lanau  counties,  held  at  Traverse 
City,  State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  told 
the  delegates  that  Manistee  county  roads  were 
a  good  example  to  follow  and  highly  praised 
Commissioner  J.  W.  Bradford,  of  that  county. 

Grand  Traverse  county  is  assessed  $20,000 
ra  year  for  good  roads  and  with  this  it  could 
build  pretty  nearly  20  miles  of  good  roads, 
receiving  back  from  the  state  $10,000.  And 
whether  or  not  it  improves  the  roads,  it  is 
Assessed  as  taxes. 

Mr.  Earle  then  spoke  of  the  kind  of  roads 
that  should  be  built.  Eighteen  to  24  feet  is 
wide  enough  for  any  road,  though  in  roads 
near  Detroit,  the  width  is  35  feet.  Yet  there 
is  no  bigger  reward  from  the  state.  The  road 
shall  be  built  nine  feet  from  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der. In  a  year  or  two,  the  road  will  look  as 
though  it  had  been  built  12  feet  wide. 

Kalkaska  county  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
county  wanting  good  roads.  The  farmers 
there  petitioned  the  legislature  for  the  right  to 
tax  themselves  $4  on  a  $1,000  valuation  instead 
of  the  usual  $2.  The  legislature  granted  this 
and  the  money  was  raised,  though  the  act  was 
unconstitutional.  Kalkaska  is  a  county  as- 
sessed at  only  about  $.'5,000,000,  but  the  farmers 
know  the  value  of  good  roads. 

The    gravel    in    roads    shall    be    60   per    cent 

pebbles  and  40  per  cent  sand.     A  cheap  roller 

Bor  a  road  can  be  made  by  a  boiler  filled  with 

concrete.     Before  this  roller  is  used,  however, 

la  spite   tooth   harrow  should  be   run   over   the 

road.     An  eight  inch  layer  of  gravel,  or  about 

1,600    cubic   yards    to    the   mile,   will    make   an 

ideal  country  road.  "But  don't  use  clay!" 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Earle's  talk  a  committee 
will  inspect  Manistee  county  roads  before  the 
question  of  good  roads  in  Grand  Traverse  and 
Leelanau  counties  is  submitted  next  spring, 
that  the  people  may  be  educated  before  they 
Vote. 


UPPER  PENINSULA  ROAD  MAKING. 

One  of  the  probabilities  of  the  not  distant 
future  is  that  a  first-class  highway  will  con- 
nect Marquette  and  Munising.  The  Marquette 
county  road  commission  have  had  such  a  pro- 
ject in  mind  for  some  time,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  Alger  county  have  determined  to 
nd  their  road  to  the  Marquette  county  line, 
which  has  already  been  built  as  far  as  Chat- 
ham. 

Pt  is  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  Marquette  to  Lawson.  where  the  pro- 
posed road  would  join  with  the  Alger  county 
road,  but  there  is  already  a  fairly  good  road 


part  of  the  way.  The  Marquette  county  com- 
missioners have  made  more  or  less  definite 
plans  to  macadamize  the  sandy  stretch  of  road 
through  Chocolay  township,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  most  expensive  part  of  the  whole 
proposed  highway.  For  this  purpose  the  trap 
rock  found  near  Green  Garden  will  be  used, 
as  this  has  been  found  even  superior  to  lime- 
stone for  roadmaking  purposes. 

The  Alger  county  commission  have  followed 
closely  the  route  of  the  Munising  railway  in 
building  their  road  from  Munising  to  Chat- 
ham. For  two  miles  out  of  Munising  the  road 
has  been  macadamized,  but  from  there  to  Chat- 
ham it  is  a  graded  dirt  road.  The  only  really 
bad  stretch  of  highway  in  this  whole  distance 
is  from  the  end  of  the  macadam  to  Munising 
Junction,  where  it  is  sandy.  It  is  planned  to 
build  macadam  through  the  sandy  territory 
within  the  coming  year. 

The  construction  of  the  remaining  nine 
miles  from  Chatham  to  the  county  line  is  not 
expected  to  entail  any  great  expense  or  diffi- 
culty, as  the  country  passed  through,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  stretch  of  swamp,  is  suit- 
able for  roadmaking.  When  completed,  the 
Munising-Lawson  road  will  make  a  beautiful 
driveway. 

The  engineers  of  Marquette  and  Dickinson 
counties  are  also  making  surveys,  with  a  view- 
to  constructing  a  highway  between  the  two 
ranges.  This  road  will  run  south  from  Re- 
public, to  the  Sagola  township  highway  at 
Sawyer  lake.  It  is  planned  to  build  this 
stretch  of  road  the  coming  summer. 

FARMERS  AGAINST  GOOD  ROADS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Farmers  Clubs  held  at  Lansing,  a 
resolution  prepared  by  C.  B.  Scully,  of  Almont, 
signed  by  more  than  twenty  delegates  to  the 
State  Association  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  endorsing 
the  work  of  the  state  highway  department  as 
beneficial  and  recommending  the  assistance  of 
the  farmers  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  refusal 
nl  the  association  to  adopt  1he  resolution  pro- 
duced a  heated  discussion  in  which  two  at- 
tempt.- were  made  to  take  the  resolution  from 
the  table  and  endorse  it. 

Those  favoring  endorsing  the  good  roads 
system  believe  the  farmers  should  consider  an 
appropriation  from  the  State  a  benefit  and 
said:  "The  worst  enemy  to  the  system  is  the 
man  who  should  back  it.  When  cities  and 
towns  are  ready  to  help,  farmers  sit  down 
a,  d  say,  'we  won't  have  good  roads.'  " 

The  argument  against  the  resolution  was 
that  good  roads  cost  the  farmers  large 
amounts,  that  they  are  built  principally  on 
main  thoroughfares  for  the  use  of  automobile 


drivers    and    that   if   the    farmers    want   better 
roads   each  can   build  his   own. 

The  association  adopted  a  resolution  stating 
that  good  roads  are  believed  to  be  beneficial 
to  all,  and  knowing  that  both  people  and 
wealth  are  centralized  in  villages  and  cities, 
that  national  aid  should  be  given  that  the 
farmer  may  be  relieved  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  cost  of  building  and  repairing  public  high- 
ways. 

EMPIRE  STATE  LEADS. 

State  Engineer  Skene,  of  New  York,  says 
the  present  year  has  been  the  banner  year  for 
good  roads  construction  and  that  the  Empire 
State  now  is  far  in  advance  of  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  in  good  roads  work.  The 
total  number  of  miles  completed  from  January 
1  last  was  820,  or  two  and  one-half  times  that 
constructed  in  any  year  previous  to  last  year. 
The  total  mileage  constructed  this  year  ex- 
ceeds by  15:i  miles  the  total  mileage  construct- 
ed previous  to  January  1,  1907.  If  the  roads 
completed  during  the  last  season  were  placed 
end  to  end  they  would  reach  from  New  York 
city  to  Buffalo  via  Albany  and  Rochester,  and 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  city  via  Elmira 
and  Binghamton. 

Of  the  $30,000,000  State  money  voted  by  the 
people  for  this  work  $11,000,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislature.  There  is  at 
the  present  time  approximately  500  miles  un- 
der contract  and  over  1,000  miles  awaiting 
contract. 


COUNTIES    SHOULD    CO-OPERATE. 

The  County  Road  Commission  of  Bay  coun- 
ty has  applied  to  theMichigan  Freight  Com- 
mission for  a  ruling  allowing  the  board  three 
days  free  time  in  which  to  unload  crushed 
.'tone  for  building  roads.  The  board  says: 

"\Ye  have  been  put  to  considerable  expense 
during  the  past  season  through  our  inability 
to  unload  stone  in  the  free  time  allowed.  We 
think  this  is  an  evil  which  should  be  remedied, 
and  believe  that  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  Michigan  boards  of  county  road  commis- 
sioners and  the  quarries  furnishing  the  stone 
w:ll  brng  about  favorable  action  on  the  appli- 
cation." 


__  The  authorities  of  Battle  Creek  township, 
Calhoun  county,  have  decided  to  improve  the 
Goguac  Lake  road  in  the  spring  from  Wrillard 
Park  to  the  Leroy  township  line,  where  it  con- 
nects with  an  improved  bit  of  Leroy  highway. 

The  Brady  road  in  Shiawassee  county,  built 
this  year,  has  passed  the  inspection  of  the 
State  authorities. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


I F    YOU    WA  NT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 

Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,     -      Port  Huron,  Mich. 

SAGINAW'S    PLAN    FOR    COUNTY    STONE    ROADS. 


The  Saginaw  Board  of  Trade  is  pushing  with  vigor  the  campaign  for  good  roads  in  Saginaw    county.      The    above    map,    which    is 
furnished  to  Roads  and  Forests  by  the  Saginaw  Evening  News,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the    plan    of    stone    road    improvement,    which 
thoroughly  covers  the  entire  county.     The  he  ivy  lines,  three  on  the  cast  and  three  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  bagmaw,  indicate  t 
trunk  lines  on  which  some  work  has  already  been  dune.     The  heavy  dotted  lines  represent  important   feeders    which     it     is     hoped     to    also 
improve  when  the  main  feeders  are  completed. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  au- 
dresses  to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


NATIONAL  AID  FOR 

STATE  GOOD  ROADS 


In  speaking  upon  the  question  of  national 
aid  as  a  supplement  to  state  aid  in  road  build- 
Howard  H.  Gross,  secretary  of  the  Farm- 
rs"  Good  Roads  League  of  Illinois,  says: 

"The  need  for  good  roads  is  universal.  It 
is  the  une  thing  needed  above  all  others  for 
the-  social  and  economic  advancement  of  Amer- 
ica to  fulfill  its  high  destiny.  No  part  of 
the  earth  is  so  richly  endowed  with  all  the 
material  blessings  as  our  land.  Here  civiliza- 
tion must  work  out  its  greatest  problems,  and 
here  it  should  reach  its  highest  and  most 
perfect  development  Wheresoever  the  Ameri- 
can may  travel,  he  is  always  proud  of  his 
country  and  his  flag;  his  humiliation  comes 
when  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  of  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world  our  public  roads  are  the 
\vnrst,  while  we  are  the  best  able  of  any 
country  to  build  roads. 

Good  roads  are  found  practically  everywhere 
in  Great  Britain,  continental  Europe,  and  even 
in  far-off  Australia  and  New  Zeeland  the  road 
builder  has  done  his  work  well.  Even  in 
Brazil,  Argentine  and  other  South  American 
countries  are  to  be  found  many  highly  im- 
proved and  well  cared  for  highways. 

The  query  arises,  why  is  this  so,  and  why 
an  the  people  most  noted  for  both  enterprise 
and  extravagance  so  far  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world?  As  an  advertiser  says,  "There  is 
a  reason."  It  lies  in  certain  misconceptions 
that  have  obtained  in  this  country  from  the 
fir-t.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  public  roads  were  regarded  as  a  purely 
local  matter,  a  subject  relegated  by  law  and 
common  consent  to  the  small  unit  of  the  town- 
ship or  the  smaller  one  of  the  road  district. 
That  the  condition  of  the  highways  in  any 
locality  affected  only  the  local  territory  and 
was  no  concern  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
the  country  over.  In  the  earlier  days,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  railroads,  this  conception 
was  largely  true:  there  was  little  or  no  com- 
merce between  the  states;  there  was  no  great, 
broad  market  report  flashed  daily  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  each  locality 
:it  and  sold  upon  its  needs. 

The  conditions  have  changed,  and  this 
change  necessitates  a  new  conception  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  highways.  Now  food 
products  arc  shipped  thousands  of  miles  from 
where  they  are  produced,  and  proper  distri- 
bution is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
So  perfect  and  widespread  has  become 
'hi'  system  of  distribution  that  prices  rise  and 
fall  upon  conditions  covering  not  only  the 
entire  country,  but  in  fact  the  entire  world. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  cost  and  facility 
of  transportation  over  country  roads  are  of 
prime  importance.  Thus  the  local  question 
has  become  a  national  one. 

Roads  Are  Public  Property. 

Another  misconception  was  that  the  coun- 
try roads  belonged  to  the  farmer — it  was  his 
duty  to  build  and  maintain  them.  After  pre- 
vailing for  150  years,  this  idea  has  now  given 
way.  The  new  and  true  conception  is  that 


the  roads  are  public  property  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  whole  public  to  look  after  its 
own.  This  has  crystallized  in  what  is  known 
as  state  aid  in  road  building. 

Another  misconception  that  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  waste  of  untold  millions 
upon  the  highways  was  that  anybody  could 
build  roads,  while  the  fact  is  that  anybody 
cannot  do  it.  By  reason  of  this  millions  of 
money  were  squandered  by  misdirected  effort 
with  no  substantial  benefit  for  the  outlay.  It 
should  be  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  re- 
quires engineering  skill,  plus  experience,  plus 
equipment,  if  good  results  are  to  be  had  in 
road  building. 

The  apostles  of  good  roads,  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  state  aid  in  sixteen  states  within 
the  last  few  years,  have  made  great  progress. 
State  aid  is  good;  it  is  a  great  and  necessary 
forward  step,  but  it  is  not  enough.  The  time 
has  come  to  treat  the  subject  upon  its  broad- 
est lines-  It  is  not  only  a  state  but  a  national 
question. 

The  reasons  for  national  aid  in  road  build- 
ing may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  federal  government  has  authority  to 
do  so  under  the  Constitution.  It  was  so  held 
in  the  earlier  years  of  our  national  life;  it 
has  acted  upon  this  authority  and  thus  estab- 
lished a  precedent.  The  plan  of  national  road 
building  is  world-wide  and  a  successful  plan. 
It  is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  solved  the 
question,  as  all  European  and  other  countries 
will  testify.  Here  we  have  a  world  precedent 
as  well  as  a  local  one. 

Again,  the  federal  government  uses  over 
forty  per  cent  of  these  highways  for  rural 
mail  delivery.  So  it  has  both  use  and  need 
for  good  roads.  The  cost  of  rural  mail  serv- 
ice is  now  about  $35,000,000  per  year  over 
generally  bad.  and  at  times  over  roads  that 
are  nearly  impassable.  Those  in  charge  and 
in  a  position  to  know  estimate  that  with 
universally  good  roads  the  cost  of  perform- 
ing the  service  would  be  reduced  at  least  20 
per  cent,  and  the  quality  of  the  service  would 
be  greatly  increased.  In  other  words,  the 
bad  road  conditions  cause  a  waste  and  un- 
necessary expense  of  at  least  $7,000,000  per 
year,  which  is  paid  by  all  the  people  upon  the 
one  item  of  rural  delivery. 

Bad  Roads  Cost  Millions. 

The  government  statisticians  estimate  that 
the  extra  cost,  due  to  bad  roads,  of  moving 
the  three  principal  crops  to  market — corn, 
wheat  and  cotton — is  over  $50,000,000  per  year. 
It  is  ultra-conservative  to  say  that  the  money 
loss  by  bad  roads  entails  a  waste  with  no 
compensating  benefit  of  approximately  $180,- 
000,000  per  year.  Many  estimate  the  amount 
at  several  times  this  enormous  sum.  We  may 
fairly  say  that  with  good  roads  generally 
throughout  the  country,  the  resulting  econ- 
omy, measured  in  money  alone  would  be  at 
least  $2  per  year  for  every  person  in  the  land. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  enormous  sum  of 
money  required  to  build  good  roads  would 
bankrupt  the  country.  That  would  be  an  al- 
most impossible  task.  True,  the  amount  re- 
quired is  colossal,  but  it  can  be  very  easily 
produced  without  any  appreciable  burden. 
The  economies  effected  in  twenty  years  will 
build  the  roads.  No  country  in  the  world 


is    or    ever    was    so    well    able    to    finance    the 
transaction. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  of  the  national  debts 
and  interest  charges  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
nations  and  compare  them  with  our  own 
country,  making  the  comparison  on  a  per  cap- 
ita basis.  Let  us  see  how  much  of  debt  stands 
against  each  individual  in  the  several  coun- 
tries, and  the  annual  interest  they  must  pay. 

Annual 
Per  Capita.  Interest. 

France    $144.00  $6.05 

Great    Britain 88.83  3.47 

Germany      49.00  2.00 

Italy     82.00  3.69 

Spain    98.00  3.72 

Australia     278.00  10.89 

United   States..  ,.      11.11  .29 

The  above  figures  are  more  eloquent  than 
words.  Ten  years  ago  the  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  was  $15.55  per  capita  and 
the  interest  charge  54  cents.  This  great  re- 
duction is  due  largely  to  the  increased 
population. 

Government  Should   Spend  $400,000,000. 

If  the  government  were  to  issue  $400,000,000 
of  two  per  cent  bonds  and  use  the  proceeds 
in  aiding  road  building,  it  would  place  the 
debt  per  capita  almost  exactly  where  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  would  increase  the  in- 
terest charge  from  29  to  39  cents  per  person 
per  year.  These  bonds  would  be  eagerly 
taken  by  banks  as  a  basis  of  circulation,  and 
would  give  us  a  much  needed  increase  in  the 
volume  of  currency.  The  interest  charge  to 
carry  the  bonds  would  be  $8,000,000  per  year. 
Against  this  should  be  set  the  economy  in 
the  rural  mail  service,  which  by  reason  of 
good  roads  will  be  at  least  $7,000,000  per  year, 
leaving  a  net  charge  of  $1,000,000  or  a  frac- 
tion of  over  one  cent  per  person  per  year. 
As  the  federal  government  is  now  taxing  us 
for  all  purposes  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  capita, 
we  may  assume  the  added  penny  would  not 
be  felt.  A  tax  of  eight  cents  per  person  per 
year  would  pay  the  interest  and  would  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  that  would  retire  the  bonds 
at  maturity. 

Let  us  assume  the  federal  government, 
should  be  wise  enough  and  progressive  enough 
to  authorize  an  issue  of  $400,000,000  of  bonds 
as  fast  as  the  funds  were  required.  How 
should  the  proceeds  be  used?  May  I  suggest 
a  plan  that  to  me  seems  fair. and  practicable. 

The  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  to  be  pro 
rated  among  the  states  as  follows:  One-half 
on  the  basis  of  population,  and  one-half  on 
the  basis  of  highway  mileage.  Thus  the 
thickly  populated  states  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  first  distribution,  while  the 
more  sparsely  settled  states  would  gain  in  the 
latter.  An  examination  will  show  the  plan 
is  equitable. 

A  condition  of  the  issue  would  be  that  each 
of  the  several  states,  in  order  to  receive  its 
pro  rata,  should  raise  within  ten  years,  say, 
$3  for  every  $1  to  be  drawn  from  the  national 
treasury.  The  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  to 
be  expended  upon  the  main  highways  used 
for  rural  mail  delivery,  and  in  no  event  to 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments. The  work  to  be  done  under  state 
supervision,  according  to  specifications  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  money  to  be 
paid  out  on  certificates  of  the  proper  state 
officers,  setting  forth  that  the  respective  im- 
provements have  been  completed. 


Surveys  have  been  completed  for  a  new  road 
that  is  to  be  built  by  the  Tamarack  Mining 
Company  to  the  Tamarack  water  works  in 
Houghton  county.  The  work  on  the  highway 
will  not  be  started  until  spring,  as  the  season 
is  now  too  far  advanced,  but  it  will  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  possible  and  the  road  will 
be  in  use  early  in  the  summer.  The  highway 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of  the 
district.  The  present  road  is  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  copper  country,  and  is  so  hilly  that 
only  small  loads  can  be  taken  over  it. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


BUY  DIRECT 

Genesee  Automobile  Tires 


"  From   Factory  to  Owner  " 

Eliminating  middlemen's  profits  and  saving  from 
$8  to  $25  per  tire. 


OUR  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  repairing  old 
tires.     Give  us  a  trial. 
Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  D.   BUICK  CO. 

424  Detroit  Street  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


THE  COST  OF  STONE  ROADS. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  county  road  commissioner 
of  Cheboygan  county,  has  submitted  ,a  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  Black  River  Stone 
road,  built  by  him  under  the  State  reward  law. 
He  says:  There  has  been  so  much  said  about 
the  excessive  cost  of  building  this  kind  of  road 
that  I  believe  it  best  to  let  the  tax-payers  of 
Cheboygan  county  know  how  much  they  have 
been  swindled  by  this  means,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple can  best  decide  which  kind  of  road  they 
will  have  for  their  money,  viz:  A  first  class 
stone  road,  a  second  class  gravel  road,  or  the 
common  dirt  and  mud  trails  which  are  so  com- 
mon. As — 

One  day  through  the  primeval  wood 
A  calf  walked  home  as  a  good  calf  should, 
And  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 
A  crooked  trail  as  all  calves  do. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day, 
By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way, 
And  then  a  wise  bell-weather  sheep 
Pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and  steep, 
And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too, 
As  all  bell-weathers  always  do. 

And  from  that  day  o'er  hill  and  glade, 

Through  these  old  woods  a  path  was  made, 

And  many  men  wound  in  and  out 

And  dodged  and  turned  and  bent  about, 

And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 

Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path. 

But  still  they  follow,  do  not  laugh,  • 

The  first  migrations  of  that  calf, 

And   through  the  winding  woodway  stalked 

Because  they  wobbled  when  they  walked. 

This  forest  path  became  a  lane 

That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again. 

This  forest  lane  became  a  road 

Where  many  a  'poor  horse  with  his  load 

Toiled   on  beneath  the  burning  sun, 

And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one. 

And  thus  a  century  and  a  half 

They  traveled  in  the  footsteps  of  that  path. 

The  following  statement  of  expenditure  I 
take  from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk: 

Total  expenditure  for  1900 $  3,845.04 

Total   expenditure  for   1907 3,693.14 

Total   expenditure  for   1908 4,757.17 


Total    $12.295.35 

For  this  expenditure  we  have  four  and  a 
half  miles  of  first  class  stone  road,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $2. 732.30  per  mile.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  being  fair,  and  allowing  that  road 
building  should  be  tested  as  a  business  propo- 
sition we  will  add  2<>  per  cent  for  the  use  of 
the  machinery,  or  the  sum  of  $1.000.  making 
the  total  expenditure  $i:;.29.->.:i5,  thus  bringing 
the  average  cost  per  mile  up  to  .f:;.'.i:>4. r>::. 

Xow  I  do  not  believe  we  should  play  the 
foreign  missionary  act  all  of  the  time,  and  pay 
out  about  $fiOO  per  year  to  help  other  counties 
to  build  gooil  roads,  and  keep  our  calf  trail 
roads  in  a  wabbling  condition,  when  by  organ- 
izing ourselves  into  n  home  missionary  society 
we  can  convert  our  calf  trail  roads  into  first 
class  gravel,  or  stone  roads.  By  using  a  little 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR  HOBBY. 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED   TO    SUIT. 
WRITE  US. 

THE   HENRY   MERCIAN   CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone  Main  6251  DETROIT. 


common  sense  and  energy  mixed  in  with 
resolution  and  hard  work,  to  the  good  roads 
cause,  with  the  promise  that  we  should  be 
rewarded  if  we  were  faithful  to  our  trust,  and 
build  roads  according  to  the  State  specifica- 
tions, our  reward  came  to  our  county: 

In   1906,   received $1,000 

In   1907,   received 1,178 

In    1908,   received 1,330 

With    another   warrant   just   issued   from 

the  State   Highway  Department  for...      307 


Making  a  total  paid  and  due  from  the 

State  Treasury  of $3,815 

Received  from  the  township  of  Benton, 

1907  and  1908 . .  700 


Total    received   and   due   from   state   and 

township     $4,515 

Now  if  it  was  fair  to  add  $1,000  to  the  orig- 
inal cost  for  the  use  of  machinery,  it  is  but 
fair  to  subtract  the  amount  of  reward  received 
from  the  sources  above  mentioned  from  the 
total  cost  of  $13,295.35,  thus  you  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  direct  cost  to  the  county  is  but 
$8,780.35,  or  an  average  cost  of  $1,951.20  per 
mile  for  the  stone  road. 

Now,  brother  taxpayers,  I  will  leave  it  to 
you  which  you  had  better  have,  a  stone  road 
at  the  above  cost,  or  a  second  class  gravel 
road  at  about  $2,250  or  more  per  mile,  or  will 
you  retain  your  wabble-shanked  calf  roads 
indefinitely. 

MICHIGAN  HOLDS  THE  RECORD. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  of  good 
roads  have  been  built  in  Michigan  in  the  last 
three  years  and  a  half,  which  is  a  record  not 
equaled  except  by  New  York,  and  these  roads 
have  been  inspected  and  Iheir  construction 
supervised  by  the  state  highway  department 
at  a  less  cost  than  in  any  other  state.  The 
cost  of  inspection  in  Michigan  has  been  less 
than  one  per  cent,  while  the  cost  in  other 
States  has  been  not  less  than  five  per  cent. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  whicli  Highway 
Commissioner  Earle  will  cnbody  in  his  annual 
report  to  Governor  Warner,  in  which  he  will 
cover  the  work  of  the  department  since  it  was 
organized  under  his  supervision  in  July,  1905. 
[n  that  period  application  has  been  made  for 
stale  a  ill  in  the  construction  of  562.2  miles  of 
good  roads-  The  applications  were  principally 
fur  aid  for  macadam  and  gravel  roads,  it  being 
proposed  I"  construct  '-".'1  miles  of  gravel  road 
and  251  miles  of  macadam.  There  has  been  a 
tolal  of  :>27  miles  of  good  roads  completed. 
()f  the  total  mileage  completed.  !.">:!  miles  are 
macadam  roads,  140  miles  gravel.  :>.(>  miles  are 
of  stone  bottom  with  gravel  top,  2.5  gravel 
bottom  and  stone  top  and  1  mile  of  low-grade 
gravel  road.  There  is  pending  the  reward  for 
1 27  miles  of  gravel  road  and  83.9  of  macadam. 
This  shows,  Mr.  Earle  points  out.  that  lie  has 
gradually  weaned  the  people  from  macadam 
roads  for  country  use  to  good  gravel  roads. 
which  serve  every  purpose  just  as  well  and  are 
not  injured  by  automobiles  as  are  macadam 
roads,  and  they  cost  less. 

The  department  has  received  applications  for 
.*H>s. <;•]:;  in  .state  rewards  for  road  building:  it 
has  paid  $22S.21."»  and  there  is  now  pending 


application    for    $149,786.      The    total    amount 
appropriated  for  rewards  was  $320,000. 

Mr.  Earle  has  said  frequently  that  the  good 
road  laws  of  this  state  are  the  best  road  laws 
in  the  country.  This  opinion  has  -been  ex- 
pressed by  road  makers  of  other  states.  He 
says,  also,  that  except  for  a  few  changes  in 
details  of  the  county  and  township  road  laws, 
there  are  no  changes  required  in  the  present 
system.  He  adds  that  a  larger  appropriation 
will  of  course  allow  for  the  construction  of 
more  good  roads  each  year,  and  declares  that 
with  the  record  his  department  has  made  in 
keeping  down  the  expenses  of  supervising  the 
construction  he  cannot  see  why  the  legislature 
should  refuse  to  give  more  funds. 

MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

R.  D.  Graham,  tlie  Grand  Rapids  banker 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Kent  district  roads 
commission,  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  taking 
pay  for  services  out  of  the  money  raised  for 
the  use  of  the  commission  in  building  roads. 
"The  township  could  not  pay  me  for  the  work 
I  am  doing,"  says  Mr.  Graham.  "I  could  not 
do  it  for  pay.  I  am  interested  in  the  work, 
which  I  believe  is  a  mighty  good  one,  and 
am  willing  to  give  my  time  to  it.  I  can  see 
that  the  case  might  be  different  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  than  with  me  for  various 
reaxms  and  do  not  object  to  their  getting  pay 
if  they  can  from  their  own  townships." 


The  improvements  to  the  hill  leading  out 
of  Glen  Haven,  Leelanau  county,  are  completed 
and  they  make  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive pieces  of  road  making  for  the  distance 
covered  ever  accomplished  in  that  part  of 
Michigan.  The  hill  was  cut  seventeen  feet  at 
the  top  and  raised  twelve  feet  at  the  bottom, 
making  an  eight  foot  grade  to  the  hundred, 
and  has  both  up  and  down  roads,  the  up  road 
being  well  covered  with  material  found  in  the 
hill,  a  natural  mixture  of  heavy  gravel  and 
clay.  The  go  down  is  of  the  natural  soil  and 
is  an  easy  descent  for  the  heaviest  loads.  The 
job  cost  $1,100  and  was  paid  for  by  D.  H.  Day 
personally.  F.  S.  Haswell,  civil  engineer  of 
Benzie  county,  had  charge  of  the  job. 


The  good  roads  question  in  Calhoun  county 
will  be  agitated  vigorously  during  the  winter 
months.  Farmers  are  anxious  to  have  good 
roads  and  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
do  their  share  in  promoting  the  project.  Xo 
one  township  in  the  county  possesses  the  poor 
roads  which  Benton  is  noted  for.  The  voters 
two  years  ago  voted  down  a  proposition  to 
bond  the  township  in  order  that  money  might 
be  forthcoming  for  improving  the  highways, 
but  it  is  believed  a  different  sentiment  now 
exists.  Prominent  farmers  of  the  township 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Benton  will  yet  blaze 
the  way  for  other  townships  to  follow  in  the 
matter  of  good  roads. 


Thomas  H.  McFwing,  of  Lansing,  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  state  highway  com- 
missioner to  succeed  Horatio  S.  Earle,  whose 
term  expires  next  spring. 


The  residents  of  Carlton.  Barry  county,  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  what  has 
been  pronounced  one  of  the  best  stretches  of 
good  roads  in  the  State.  The  road  was  made 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  law. 
A  part  of  the  road  leading  from  Hastings  to 
Freeport  has  always  been  notoriously  poor, 
especially  at  the  Hastings  end.  whore  it  would 
lia\e  thrown  into  the  shade  the  fabled  "rocky 
road  to  Dublin."  It  was  sandy  and  hill}-,  and 
"Figure  8  Hill"  itself  was  an  obstacle  against 
traffic.  In  the  process  of  building  the  good 
road  this  hill  was  shaved  down  into  a  knob 
over  which  a  heavy  load  may  now  be  easily 
hauled.  The  mile  of  road  extends  from  the 
Carlton-Hastings  town  line,  near  the  south 
end  of  Leach  lake,  north  to  Welcome  Corners. 
The  people  of  Carlton  are  now  planning  to 
extend  the  road  a  mile  north  of  Welcome 
(  '<  i!  ners. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors— S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 


A  WORD  ON  THE 

PRESENT  SITUATION 


(By   Filibert  Roth,   Michigan  Forest  Warden, 

Before    Michigan    Forestry    Association 

Commission  at  Battle  Creek.) 


A  terrible  calamity  has  come  to  our  State. 
Dozens  of  human  lives  have  been  lost;  dozens 
of  innocent,  law-abiding,  useful  citizens  of  our 
State  have  fallen  victims  to  forest  fires.  Hun- 
dreds of  families  for  weeks  and  weeks  suffered 
the  "Horrors  of  Smoke,"  horrors  equal,  if  not 
more  terrible,  than  those  of  storm  and  snow. 
The  mother  and  her  children,  alone  in  the  lit- 
tle clearing,  with  the  father  ten. or  twenty 
miles  away  at  some  mill,  for  weeks  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  veil  of  smoke  so  dense  that  they 
could  not  leave  their  home,  that  they  could 
not  see  the  sun,  that  they  could  not  see  and 
know  whether  the  fires  were  few  or  many, 
near  or  far.  Through  long  nights  and  dark 
days  these  poor  people  waited  and  suffered. 
To  some  of  them  relief  came,  the  fires  were 
checked  or  else  swept  by.  For  hours  such 
families  suffered  the  pangs  of  death,  finally  to 
recover  and  find  themselves  in  a  blackened 
waste,  alone  in  the  midst  of  death  and  deso- 
lation. 

But  in  some  cases  it  was  otherwise.  Out  of 
the  terrible,  the  ghostly  veil  of  smoke  came 
the  fire,  and  with  a  rush  it  swept  over  the 
home,  it  destroyed  as  it  went,  and  the  poor 
sufferers  at  last  were  overtaken  by  a  horrible 
death.  Suffocated  in  their  homes,  on  the 
smoke  enveloped  trail,  in  the  dark  impene- 
trable woods,  or  burned  at  the  track  and  in 
the  very  train  which  was  to  bring  relief.  Oh 
horror! 

In  the  presence  of  such  calamity  it  seems 
little  less  than  sacrilege  to  speak  of  losses  in 
money  and  property;  and  it  seems  equally 
idle  to  prate  of  what  should  have  been  done 
and  might  be  done  in  the  future.  And  yet  we 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we  stop  here  to 
read  in  this  calamity  a  lesson  which  may  help 
us  to  do  better  in  the  future.  Experience 
seems  the  only  teacher  of  nations,  and  calami- 
ties are  her  greatest  lessons.  And  what  can 
we  learn  today? 

State  Neglects  Its  Duty. 

The  great  State  of  Michigan,  with  its  two 
and  one-half  million  people,  with  abundance 
of  wealth  and  credit,  stands  idly  by  while  one- 
half  of  the  State  is  wrapped  in  fire  and  smoke. 
Michigan  as  a  State  neglects  to  perform  the 
fundamental  function  of  all  government; 
namely,  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  her  citizens.  The  State  has  refused  to 
use  its  power  to  furnish  the  protection  for 
which  thousands  of  its  citizens  are  paying  and 
have  been  paying  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes. 

Today  one-half  of  the  State  is  unsettled,  wild 


land.  About  eleven  million  acres  are  in  woods 
and  should  be  preserved,  and  probably  twelve 
million  acres  are  cut-over  (largely  burned 
over)  lands.  There  are  millions  of  acres  that 
can  and  will  be  settled  by  farmers,  and  mill- 
ions more  that  should  be  left  to  forest,  or  re- 
planted. But  all  this  calls  for  protection 
against  fires. 

Michigan  today  needs  every  stick  of  timber 
it  has.  It  is  importing  a  large  part  of  its 
building  timber  now.  Hundreds  of  miles  of 
its  territory  are  waste  lands;  our  rivers  have 
suffered;  the  seasons  have  become  erratic. 

And  still  our  State  waits.  1't  refuses  to  en- 
act law  and  neglects  to  enforce  what  it  has. 
Every  year  we  have  these  fires  sweeping  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land.  All  summer  long,  in 
fact  since  early  spring  of  this  year,  hundreds 
of  fires  have  burned  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
north  counties. 

Has  the  State  used  its  power  to  stop  them? 
Have  the  counties  used  their  power  to  offer 
organized  resistance  to  this  danger?  Have 
they  made  any  effort  to  prevent  these  fires; 
to  find  and  restrain  the  men  who  set  them,  and 
to  combat  the  fires  when  started?  From  all 
accounts,  NO.  The  settler,  the  owner  of  land 
and  timber,  was  left  to  fight  as  best  he  could. 
Everybody's  business  was  nobody's  business. 
The  fires  multiplied,  the  dry  season  made  their 
spread  easy,  the  whole  matter  was  allowed  to 
grow  into  a  terrible  repetition  of  the  disasters 
of  1871  and  1881. 

Loss  of  Life  Disgrace  to  Michigan. 

What  have  all  these  fires  done  for  our  State? 
They  have  caused  the  loss  of  human  lives 
enough  to  shame  barbarian  Russia,  and  they 
have  destroyed  our  forests.  This  is  all  that 
needs  be  said;  they  have  destroyed  our  for- 
ests. It  was  not  the  axe  but  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed billions  of  feet  of  useful  mature  tim- 
ber and  completely  destroyed  the  small  trees 
which  should  furnish  us  timber  today.  We 
have  at  least  twelve  million  acres  of  these 
burned  over  lands  today;  the  greater  part  of 
this  area  has  been  burned  for  years;  it  has 
been  idle  waste  land  and  is  so  today.  As  for- 
est, with  the  young  trees  left  intact,  these  for- 
ests could  grow  wood  enough  to  produce  a 
3%  income  on  at  least  $50  an  acre.  Their  pres- 
ent value  would  then  be  $50,  and  of  this  the 
tree  growth  would  form  at  least  $45.  Your 
twelve  million  acres  of  waste  lands  would  be 
worth  five  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars 
to  the  people  of  Michigan.  Your  forest  fires, 
possible  through  the  negligence  of  the  State, 
have  destroyed  this  five  hundred  and  forty 
million  dollars.  What  else  they  have  done 
is  insignificant  compared  to  this,  except  the 
destruction  of  life. 

Our  forest  fires  have  burned  year  after  year, 
we  have  never  been  without  them,  and  it  is 
only  when  people  and  houses  burn  up  that  we 
think  them  thrilling  enough  to  repnrr.  Year 
after  year  thousands  of  acres  are  burned  over, 
the  young  growth  is  destroyed  and  the  good 
work  of  nature  once  more  put  to  naught.  And 
while  the  local  paper  and  our  authorities  tell 
you  "No  damage,"  the  fact  is  otherwise.  The 
damage  in  any  destruction  of  property  is  mea- 
sured exactly  by  the  amount  of  money  it 
would  take  to  put  the  property  in  the  same 
shape  in  which  it  was  before  the  damage  was 
done.  To  replace  the  millions  and  millions  of 
useful  young  trees  from  one  to  thirty  feet  in 


height  which  the  fires  of  each  year  have  de- 
stroyed, would  be  an  undertaking  of  great 
magnitude  and  one  which  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  this  people  will  fully  appreciate.  For 
they  must  plant  or  do  without. 


STATE  FORESTRY  CONFERENCE. 

Charles  W.  Garficld  has  returned  to  Grand 
Rapids  from  the  forestry  conference  at  Madi- 
son, Wis-,  at  which  eight  states  and  two  Cana- 
dian provinces  were  represented.  Mr.  Gar- 
leld  reports  that  the  conference  was  a  very 
successful  one,  an  dthat  the  representatives  of 
the  states  and  provinces  united  harmoniously 
on  the  propositions  regarding  fire  laws,  and 
agreed  upon  certain  measures  to  be  put  into 
a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  legislatures  in 
order  to  secure  uniform  laws  for  the  .three 
pine  states,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, where  conditions  are  almost  identical; 
whereas,  owing  to  different  conditions,  the 
other  sections  represented  are  less  interested 
in  these  measures.  Measures  adopted  were 
based  on  suggestions  from  lumbermen,  and 
leading  features  are  a  patrol  system  to  pre- 
vent fires,  to  have  the  expense  of  the  patrol 
system  met  by  a  small  acreage  tax  on  the 
region  put  under  the  fire  law,  which  in  Michi- 
gan would  probably  be  in  the  northern  penin- 
sula, and  the  northern  third  or  two-thirds  of 
the  southern  peninsula,  and  that  lumbermen 
be  compelled  to  burn  the  brush  on  their  hold- 
ings. Ontario  was  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence, and,  while  the  representative  had  no 
authority  to  speak  officially,  he  assured  the 
delegates  of  his  belief  that  Ontario  would  be 
glad  to  co-operate  on  similar  lines  with  the 
others. 

Mr.  Garfield  was  continued  as  chairman  of 
the  conference  and  the  next  meeting  is  sub- 
ject to  his  call. 


NATIONAL    RESERVES    IN    MICHIGAN. 

A  Washington  correspondent  says  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  formally  dedicated  federal  for- 
est reserve  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
and  perhaps  two.  Last  year,  when  the  gov- 
ernment withdrew  from  entry  some  75,000 
acres  of  the  remaining  public  ;domtain  in  • 
Michigan,  there  were  some  20,000  acres  of  the 
lands  designated  in  Chippewa  county.  They 
are  referred  to  in  the  records  as  the  Iroquois 
forest  reserve.  The  bulk  of  the  acreage  with- 
drawn last  year  was  located  in  losco  and  Os- 
coda  counties,  in  lower  Michigan. 

Eleven  thousand  acres  of  government  land 
in  Luce  county  has  been  withdrawn  at  the  in- 
stitution of  the  federal  forest  service,  giving 
Michigan  three  national  forests.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot,  the  head  of  the  forest  division,  has  ap- 
proved the  projects  for  the  dedication  of  the 
federal  forest  in  Oscoda  and  Tosco  counties 
that  was  contemplated  when  the  land  therein 
was  withdrawn  last  year,  and  he  has  prac- 
tically approved  of  the  dedication  of  the  Chip- 
pewa county  reserve.  The  Luce  forest  will 
be  called  the  Marquette  forest,  in  honor  of 
the  early  missionary  and  explorer. 


FORESTRY  NOTES. 

There  is  an  oak  in  Ray,  Macomb  county, 
said  to  be  the  biggest  oak  in  Michigan.  It 
measures  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference, 
and,  although  rotten  at  the  core,  is  still  vigor- 
ous Probably  that  giant  oak  is  the  county's 
oldest  inhabitant.  It  is  possible  that  it  ante- 
dates the  famous  old  Charter  Oak  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
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The  Origin  of  Fires  on 

Railroad  Right  of  Way 


J.    J.    Hubbell,    of    Manistee,    Before    Annual 
Convention  of  Michigan  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation at  Battle  Creek. 

Put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  nine  men  out 
of  ten  would  answer  promptly,  "by  sparks 
from  a  locomotive."  So  well  grounded  is  this 
opinion  that  probably  no  one  but  a  railroad 
claim  agent  would  attempt  to  refute  it.  No 
doubt,  you  all  have  at  some  time,  especially 
at  night,  observed  sparks  issuing  from  the 
stack  of  a  locomotive.  You  have  also  observed 
that  fires  frequently  spring  up  along  the  right 
of  way,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  you 
ever  was  able  to  trace  the  spark  from  the 
stack  to  the  point  of  origin  of  nre-  This  con- 
nection is  assumed,  and  so  strong  is  the  as- 
sumption, that  even  the  law  is  based  upon  it. 
If  the  locomotive  has  passed  by  and  the  lire 
sprang  up  and  damage  is  done,  the  railroad 
company  is  made  liable,  and  without  further 
proof  or  facts.  But  the  law  further  provides 
that  if  the  locomotives  are  properly  equipped 
with  spark  arrestors  and  ash  pans  with  closed 
end  doors,  then  the  railroad  company  is  not 
liable,  the  assumption  being  that  the  locomo- 
tive did  not  set  the  fire,  that  is,  no  spark 
arrestors  or  proper  ash  pans  "guilty."  With 
net  spark  arrestors  and  ash  pans  with  closed 
end  doors  then  "not  guilty."  and  that  regard- 
less of  the  facts.  But  unfortunately  the  law- 
does  not  say  what  shall  constitute  safe  and 
proper  equipment  in  this  respect.  The  rail- 
road company  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jury  that  the  locomotives  are  properly 
and  safely  equipped  in  that  respect.  Each 
jury  may  have  a  standard  of  its  own,  and  I 
think  that  the  most  of  you  can  forecast  the 
result  when  the  claimant  is  a  private  individ- 
ual, and  the  defendant  a  railroad  corporation. 

But  let  us  assume  that  we  have  an  intelli- 
gent and  impartial  jury.  What  facts  can  be 
placed  before  them  as  to  the  proper  equip- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  fires.  Modern 
locomotives  are  provided  with  an  extension 
front  or  smoke  box.  This  is  an  iron  or  steel 
cylinder  the  same  size  as  the  barrel  of  the 
locomotive  boiler  and  extending  in  front  it 
five  or  six  feet.  Into  this  chamber  the  smoke 
and  fine  cinders  are  drawn  and  discharged 
through  the  flues  of  the  boiler.  On  top  of  the 
extension  front  is  located  the  smoke  stack,  a 
small  short  and  insignificant  affair,  and  the 
draft  is  created  by  the  exhaust  of  the  steam 
into  the  base  of  the  stack,  the  exhaust  being 
periodical  though  the  draft  is  correspondingly 
pulsatory,  that  is,  when  locomotive  is  work- 
ing hard  the  draft  will  be  very  strong,  almost 
lifting  the  fire  from  the  grates  and  taking  a 
considerable  quantity  of  small  cinders  through 
the  flues  with  the  smoke,  and  if  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  they  would  be  thrown  out 
through  the  stack,  but  there  is  placed  in  the 
extension  front,  between  the  lower  part  where 
the  cinders  are  discharged,  and  the  upper  part 
where  the  stack  is  situated,  a  wire  net  or  screen 
intended  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
hot  cinders  from  being  discharged  by  way  of 
the  stack. 

Railroads  Are  Experimenting. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  and  experi- 
menting by  superintendents  of  motive  power 
as  to  what  size  of  wire  and  mesh  the  screen 
should  be,  but  T  think  it  is  now  conceded 
that  the  wire  should  be  not  smaller  than 
No.  10  gauge  and  three  meshes  to  the  inch. 
I  have  here  blue  prints  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  screens  or  netting  in  locomotive 
smoke  boxes,  also  full  size  drawing  of  the 
netting.  Here  is  also  a  sample  of  the  netting. 
Netting  for  this  purpose  must  be  very  strong 
to  stand  the  strain  of  the  exhaust  draft  and 
not  be  quickly  destroyed  by  the  sulphur  fumes 
of  the  burning  coal,  and  must  be  sufficiently 
open  so  as  not  to  clog  up  and  obstruct  the 
draft.  This  netting  looks  coarse,  but  you 


must  consider  that  the  diameters  of  three  wires 
cover  four-tenths  of  an  inch,  which  leaves 
only  four-tenths  to  be  divided  into  three 
spaces,  or  two-tenths  qf  an  inch  for  each 
mesh.  You  will  notice  that  when  I  attempt 
to  pass  a  common  lead  pencil  through  it  that 
only  the  points  show  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  no  cinder  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat 
will  pass  through  it. 

Furthermore,  you  must  understand  that  this 
netting  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  so  that  cinders  striking  it  at 
that  angle  are  usually  knocked  back  into  the 
front  end.  even  though  they  are  small  enough 
to  pass  through  the  mesh.  For  this  reason 
but  very  few  of  the  small,  hot  cinders  direct 
from  the  tire  box  pass  the  netting  and  are 
discharged  alive-  A/terwards,  however,  when 
the  locomotive  is  in  heavy  exhaust,  in  start- 
ing up  or  upon  a.  grade,  the  dead  cinders 
are  frequently  and  repeatedly  drawn  up  and 
dashed  against  the  screen  again  and  again, 
and  many  are  broken  up  and  finally  pass 
through,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cinders  discharged  are  really  dead  ones.  Sit- 
ting in  the  front  car  of  a  train,  you  will  hear 
them  rattling  down  upon  the  roof.  You  may 
see  them  falling  in  the  water  in  the  ditches 
beside  the'  track.  If  you  stand  upon  the 
right  of  way  they  will  pelt  you  in  the  face. 
but  they  are  not  red  hot,  ns  you  may  have 
supposed.  Here  is  a  sample  of  these  small 
cinders  taken  from  the  right  of  way.  They 
are  small  particles  of  burnt  coal,  and  con- 
tain no  more  combustible  matter.  They  may 
have  been  thrown  out  hot.  but  they  will  not 
continue  to  burn.  On  leaving  the  stack  they 
are  drenched  with  steam,  and  as  soon  as  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  cold  air  are  quickly 
cooled.  Here  is  a  sample  taken  from  an  ex- 
tension front,  where  they  accumulate  in  con- 
siderable quantities  and  are  discharged 
through  the  cinder  chute  in  the  bottom  of 
the  extension  front  at  cinder  pit  in  yard  at 
end  of  division  run.  I'  have  often  watched 
the  discharge  from  smoke  stacks  at  night, 
when  the  sparks,  if  alive,  are  visible,  and  have 
observed  that  locomotives  equipped  with  net- 
ting as  fine  as  this  throw  out  but  few  sparks, 
and  they  very  seldom  remain  visible  for  a 
distance  of  over  five  or  at  the  most  ten  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  stack. 

Ash  Pans  Not  to  Blame. 

If  you  are  riding  on  a  train  and  see  the 
sparks  streaming  back  past  the  car  windows, 
or,  in  fact,  lighting  on  the  right  of  way  one 
hundred  feet  or  more  from  the  stack,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  the  netting  is  either 
too  coarse  or  has  holes  in  it.  But  do  not 
mistake  cinders  which  you  may  hear  on  the 
roof  or  see  fall  into  the  water  for  live  coals. 
Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  ash  pan.  Here 
is  a  'blue  print  drawing  of  one,  if  3rou  wish 
to  examine  it.  The  ash  pan  is  placed  under- 
neath the  fire  box  to  catch  ashes,  coals  or 
cinders  that  fall  through  the  grates.  It  is 
made  of  iron,  and  should  be  provided  with 
doors  or  dampers  at  both  ends  so  that  when 
they  are  closed  it  becomes  a  tight  box.  from 
which  no  coals  or  fire  can  escape.  The  end 
doors  can  be  opened  so  as  to  clean  out  the 
pan.  which  is  usually  done  at  the  cinder  pit 
in  yard,  or  at  an  annointed  place  where  the 
section  men  can  take  care  of  the  contents.  If 
any  coals  should  fall  from  the  pan,  they  drop 
between  the  rails,  on  the  ballast,  where  there 
is  nnthing-  to  catch  fire,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
they  are  blown  out  from  between  the  rails 
by  the  wind.  I  think  T  need  say  but  little 
more  about  the  ash  pan;  if  poorly  constructed 
and  carelessly  used,  it  is  dangerous,  but  if 
well  made  and  properly  used  is  reasonably 
safe.  You  can  travel  for  miles  along  a  rail- 
road track  and  very  seldom  find  a  fresh  coal. 
:>n<l  if  the  section  men  had  to  depend  upon 
live  coals  from  the  ash  pan  to  light  their 
pipes  they  would  seldom  enjoy  a  smoke. 

During  the  past  summer,  during  a  time  of 
drouth,  a  farmer  complained  to  the  state  fire 
warden  that  a  certain  railroad  was  running 
its  locomotives  without  spark  arresters  and 


setting  fires  along  its  line.  He  probably  had 
in  mind  the  old  wood-burning  locomotives 
of  thirty  years  ago,  whose  stacks  were  crowned 
by  a  large  fine  gauze  netting.  The  fire  warden 
had  a  deputy  go  and  examine  the  locomotives,. 
and  as  front  end  after  end  was  opened  and 
netting  examined,  also  ash  pans  inspected,  the 
deputy  became  enthusiastic  as  to  the  care  and 
expense  taken,  and  said  to  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power  that  he  considered  it  impos- 
sible for  locomotives  so  equipped  to  set  fires. 
I  am  not  so  certain  that  locomotives  never 
set  fires,  but  after  careful  investigation  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fires 
\\hich  originate  upon  railroad  rights  of  way 
spring  from  some  other  source  than  the  loco- 
motive. 

Leaves  and  Grass  Most  Dangerous. 

What  is  there  along  a  railroad  right  of  way 
that  is  so  apt  to  catch  fire  and  burn?  Through- 
out the  northern  part  of  the  state,  in  the 
timber  district,  when  roads  are  first  con- 
structed, there  is  often  considerable  brush  and 
logs  left  lying  along  the  route.  On  account 
of  the  season  of  the  year,  or  because  this 
material  is  green  or  wet,  it  is  difficult  to 
burn  it.  and  it  is  usually  left  until  a  more 
convenient  time.  If  left  until  a  time  of  drouth, 
it  is  dangerous;  but  this  is  only  a  temporary 
condition  and  soon  passes  away.  But  there 
are  other  conditions  which  are  perpetual.  Aut- 
umn leaves  often  gather  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  >thc  ditches  and  beside  fences.  They 
usually  fall  too  late  in  the  fall  to  burn  that 
season,  but  in  the  early  spring  they  add  to- 
the  material  for  fires.  The  old  ties  taken 
from  the  roadbed  are  also  a  troublesome  lot 
of  rubbish  to  dispose  of  except  !by  burning, 
which  is  usually  done  by  the  section  men 
after  they  get  dry,  and  the  safety  in  so  doing 
depends  entirely  upon  the  care  and  discretion 
used  in  their  disposal. 

But  the  most  common  and  troublesome 
source  of  fire  along  a  railroad  right  of  way 
is  the  June  grass.  Rights  of  way  are  not 
pastured,  and  the  early  grass  grows  quickly, 
and  by  earl}'  summer  and  dry  weather  is  dead 
and  dry  as  tinder.  It  is  in  this  grass  that 
lires  most  frequently  spring  up  and  that  are 
usually  charged  to  sparks  from  the  locomotive. 
Section  men  know  that  sooner  or  later  the 
most  of  their  right  of  way  will  burn  over, 
and  the  sooner  the  safer  and  less  danger  of 
spreading.  It  is  not  customary  for  railroad 
officials  to  instruct  the  section  men  to  set 
fire  to  this  grass  on  account  of  the  supposed 
increased  liability;  but  if  the  grass  gets  afire 
the  section  men  usually  let  it  run,  stopping 
it  at  right  of  way  limits  to  prevent  it  from 
spreading  to  adjoining  property.  Yet  it  is 
often  noticed  that  some  considerable  portion 
of  the  dry  June  grass  does  not  burn,  even 
in  a  season  of  long  drouth.  Go  with  me  to 
one  of  these  strips  of  unburnt  grass.  Look 
carefully  among  the  roots  and  you  will  find 
a  large  number  of  the  small  cinders  thrown 
from  the  stacks  of  locomotives.  A  square 
rod  of  this  grass  no  doubt  receives  daily  hun- 
dreds of  these  bits  of  cinders  direct  from  the 
stacks,  and  yet  it  is  not  set  on  fire.  To  all 
appearances  you  could  open  a  keg  of  gun- 
oowder  and  let  these  little  particles  fall  into 
it  by  the  score  without  danger  of  an  explosion. 
If  you  were  to  scratch  a  match,  and  after 
lighting  your  pipe  throw  it  down,  it  is  not 
likely  you  would  have  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance before  you  would  have  the  grass  all 
ablaze,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question. 

Smokers   Set  Most  of  the   Fires. 

Right-of-wav  fires  are  constantly  springing 
up  in  a  dry  time,  and  if  they  are  not  set  'by 
locomotives,  how  do  they  originate?  I  at- 
tribute many  of  these  fires,  as  well  as  those 
which  start  in  our  forests,  to  the  handy  little 
match  and  the  smoking-  habit  of  our  people. 
Sit  with  me  in  the  rear  seat  of  a'  smoking- 
car  on  a  hot.  dry  day — almost  every  window 
will  be  raised,  and  almost  every  man  and  boy 
smoking.  Notice  what  is  done  with  the  little 
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match;  it  almost  invariably  goes  out  of  the 
window.  Now,  a  match  well  lighted  is  a 
choice  bit  of  kindling,  and,  although  the  blaze 
may  have  gone  out,  it  still  carries  a  consider- 
able amount  of  combustible  matter  and  fur- 
nishes a  nice  live  coal  for  some  time.  It 
is  not  like  a  burnt-out  cinder,  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  drop  it  into  an  open  keg  of 
powder;  and  yet  passengers  will  light  match 
after  match  and  throw  the  partly  consumed 
and  perhaps  still  burning  fire  stick  out  of  the 
window,  to  be  carried  by  the  wind  of  the 
train  into  the  ditch  or  among  the  dry  grass 
mi  the  right  of  way;  and  when  the  cigar  is 
well-nigh  consumed,  give  two  or  three  strong 
pulls  at  it  and  then  throw  the  burning  stub 
after  the  matches. 

Now.  a  cigar  stub  well  lighted  is  about  as 
dangerous  a  device  for  carrying  fire  as  can 
lie  contrived,  to  say  nothing  about  cigarettes 
and  pipes,  the  burning  heel  of  the  latter  be- 
ing usually  knocked  out  by  reaching  out  of 
the  window  and  rapping  it  on  the  outside  of 
car.  And  passengers  are  not  the  only 
offenders.  The  train  men,  especially  freight 
crews,  usually  smoke  in  the  cars  and  outside: 
also,  the  section  crews  nearly  all  smoke,  all 
up  and  down  the  line,  and  are  equally  careless 
with  their  burnt  matches,  cigar  stubs  and 
Neither  is  this  all.  Railroad  right  of 
way  is  made  use  of  for  a  large  amount  of 
foot  travel  by  men  and  boys,  berry  pickers, 
lumberjacks,  hunters,  fishermen  and  hoboes. 
all  smoking,  and  all  criminally  careless  as  to 
what  they  do  with  their  matches  and  cigar 
stubs.  What  more  natural  than  when  the 
section  men  stand  back  to  let  a  train  pass 
than  to  take  t-he  opportunity  to  hit  the  pipe 
and  drop  the  match  in  the  grass  at  his  feet, 
or  the  man  walking  the  track  to  throw  his 
cigar  stub  to  one  side  in  place  of  between  the 
rail  on  the  ballast? 

I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
.i'niost  countless  initial  causes  of  fire  from  the 
smoker.  No  doubt,  nine-tenths  of  the  men 
present  smoke,  and  you  may  think  that  this 
does  not  apply  to  you,  but  I'  intend  that  it 
shall.  You  may  not  be  able  to  set  anything 
afire  here  in  Battle  Creek,  but  you  are  too 
careless  to  be  permitted  to  run  at  large  upon 
a  railroad  right  of  way  or  in  our  northern 
woods  in  time  of  drouth.  In  order  to  avoid 
being  considered  as  personal.  I  will  admit  that 
you  may  be  careful,  but  you  arc  only  one. 
What  about  the  other  one  hundred  fellows 
who  are  as  careless  with  their  fire  as  the 
devil?  Let  us  try  a  little  experiment.  Here 
is  a  small  cinder  which  I  will  heat  to  a  cherry 
red,  then  pass  it  through  the  air  about  as  far 
as  it  would  travel  if  thrown  from  a  stack 
into  this  bunch  of  dry  grass  taken  from  a 
railroad  right  of  way.  It  does  not  seem  to 
set  the  grass  afire.  Now,  how  many  half- 
burnt  matches  can  you  drop  into  it  before 
it  is  all  ablaze.  I  will  say  nothing  about 
farmers  and  settlers  who  set  fires — they  are 
outside  of  the  railroad  right  of  way — but  I 
hope  some  one  else  will  speak  of  them. 
Some  Remedies  Suggested. 

Now.  what  are  the  remedies?  The  rail- 
road companies  have  done  much  in  the  way  of 
netting  and  ash  pans,  but  no  doubt  they  would 
he  willing  to  do  more.  First.  I  would  suy- 
putting  wire  screens  over  all  window-, 
in  smoking  cars  and  compartments  to  prevent 
matches  and  cigar  Mnl>s  from  going  outside. 
Second,  prohibit  all  smoking  upon  the  right 
vay.  both  employes  and  others.  A  pretty 
hard  rule  to  enforce,  especially  with  section 
Jtnen,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  factories  and 
mills  and  yards  where  such  a  rule  is  enforced. 
I  noticed  the  other  day.  in  an  account  of  a 
fire  in  a  mill  yard  in  Saginaw,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  set  by  a  cigar  stub. 
Lumbermen  are  more  afraid  of  the  smoker 
with  his  matches,  cigars  and  pipes,  than  of 
the  locomotive,  for  they  operate  through  yards 
daily  without  danger,  where  it  would  cost  a 
man  his  job  to  be  caught  smoking.  Third, 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  matches  loose  in  the 
pocket,  and  make  the  penalty  the  same  as 


for  carrying  concealed  weapons;  the  matches 
are  the  more  dangerous.  If  matches  must  be 
carried,  require  a  double-barreled  match  safe, 
one  for  the  unused  matches  and  the  other 
for  those  that  have  been  used.  Fourth.  I 
have  been  told  that  in  Sweden,  and  perhaps 
in  other  foreign  countries,  that  a  man  smok- 
ing in  the  woods  must  have  his  pipe  covered; 
and  that  might  be  a  good  regulation  in  this 
country.  Hut  what  about  the  man  who  smokes 


cigars?  I  can  only  think  of  a  fine  wire  net 
or  muzzle  built  on  the  plan  of  a  baseball 
catcher's  mask.  Fifth,  if  we  must  devise  plans 
for  the  smoker,  then  make  every  one  pro- 
vide an  asbestos  lined  pocket  in  which  to  put 
his  pipe,  cigar  stubs,  and  burnt  matches. 
Some  of  these  suggestions  may  sound  ridicul- 
ous and  absurd,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
fires  which  occur  along  the  railroad  rights  of 
way  and  in  our  northern  fo.rests  are  no  joke. 


Work  in  a  National  Forest — View  of  Transplant  Nursery,  Gila  River  National  Forest, 
New  Mexico.     (Courtesy  of  Conservation.) 


Use   of   a    National   Forest— Cordwood   Cut   on    Gila   River,    N.    Mex.,    Forest    on    the 
Cameron  Creek  Watershed.     (Courtesy  of   Conservation.) 
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A  WORD  ON  THE  REPORT 

OF  THE 
COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY 


In  1907  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  Forestry,  felt  that  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  present  forest 
situation  in  Michigan.  Accordingly,  the  legis- 
lature provided  for  a  "Commission  of  Inquiry" 
to  look  into  this  situation,  to  report  at  the 
coming  session,  i.  e-,  that  of  1909,  and  to 
recommend  such  state  action  as  appears  neces- 
sary and  feasible  at  this  time.  The  report 
of  the  commission  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  distribution.  It 
is  a  most  excellent  document,  and  the  names 
of  the  nine  men  appointed  by  the  governor 
in  themselves  will  assure  to  this  report  and 
the  recommendations  a  careful  hearing  and 
the  fullest  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  their  legislature.  The  com- 
mission is  composed  of  and  its  report  signed 
by  the  following  members: 

R.  D.  Graham,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

A.   B.   Cook,  Owosso. 

Geo.    B.   Horton,   Fruit   Ridge. 

Francis   King,  Alma. 

W.  E.  Osmun. 

A.  E.   Palmer,  Kalkaska. 

Carl    E.   Schmidt,  Detroit. 

C.  V.  R.  Townsend,  Negaunee. 

D.  B.   Waldo,  Kalamazoo. 

In  keeping  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  law  under  which  it  acted,  the 
commission  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the 
vast  body  of  "unused"  lands  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  state,  and  particularly  the  part 
which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  formed  our  tax  lands,  or  lands  delinquent 
for  non-payment  of  taxes.  The  inquiry  in 
this  direction  is  most  thorough  and  complete. 
The  use  of  these  lands,  their  possibilities  and 
their  history  all  were  carefully  looked  into, 
and  the  recommendations  concerning  these 
.lands  take  into  consideration  most  fully  the 
utilization,  settlement,  improvement  and  pro- 
tection of  them  from  the  standpoint,  not 
only  of  the  locality,  but  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan in  its  entirety. 

According  to  the  report,  there  are  in  the 
northern  half  of  our  state  vast  bodies  of  lands 
which  were  logged,  burned  over,  and  now 
form  the  "cut-over"  lands  of  the  state.  Of 
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these  lands  large  areas  are  delinquent  for 
taxes  every  year,  and  a  goodly  part  of  these 
delinquent  lands  is  never  redeemed,  but  be- 
comes state  land,  or,  as  it  is  officially  termed, 
"tax  homestead  land."  In  the  past  these  lands 
were  sold  as  fast  as  possible,  with  a  view 
to  getting  them  back  on  the  tax  roll  and  also 
to  encourage  their  settlement. 

The    extent    of    these    lands    is    reported    in 
the  following  table: 
Area,  in  Acres,  of  Lands  Delinquent  for  Taxes. 

1875 9,111,000 

1880 7,395,000 

1885 7,421,000 

1890 7,967,000 

1897 8,970,000 

1901 7,022,000 

1902 6,077,000 

1903 6,310,000 

1904 4,964,000 

1905 5,132,000 

The  enormous  expense  which  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  delinquent  lands  is  to  the  state 
is  apparent  from  the  following: 

Amount  in  round  numbers  expended  in 
handling  the  tax  lands  in  the  Auditor  Gener- 
al's office: 

EV>r  advertis- 
ing. (Gener- 
ally 400  for 
ie  a  c  h  de- 
scription), or 

Year.  40     acres. 

1900 $66,000.00 

1901 54,000.00 

1902 60,000.00 

1903 56,000.00 

1904 33,000.00 

1905 30,000.00 

1906 30,000.00 

''In  the  ten  years  ending  1905,  these  two 
items  amounted  to  $1,591,252.00.  While  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
penditure is  necessary  to  collect  our  taxes,  the 
above  sum,  especially  in  the  advertisement  of 
the  descriptions,  seems  exorbitant  beyond  all 
measure." 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  for  instance  in  1900, 
the  Auditor  General  advertised  over  six  and 
one-half  million  acres  of  lands,  and  in  this  one 
year  spent  over  $177,000  in  this  business. 

The  commission  also  points  out  the  fact 
that  much  of  this  land  was  held  in  the  Auditor 
General's  office  far  beyond  the  period  intended 
by  law,  and  that  much  of  this  advertising  and 
expense  must  seem  unlawful. 

The  area  of  tax  lands  ready  to  deed  or 
deeded  to  the  state  in  November,  1907,  was 
about  1,112,000  acres  of  which  about  half  was 
deeded  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  land 
office. 

Once  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office  the 
lands  can.be  "homesteaded"  or  bought.  Little 
of  the  land  has  been  homesteaded  and  in  most 
cases  the  homesteads  have  proven  bad  affairs, 
they  were  taken  for  the  little  timber  left  on 
the  land,  skinned,  and  then  abandoned.  About 
half  of  them  were  abandoned  before  they  were 
ever  deeded  to  the  homesteader. 

In  the  sale  of  the  lands,  the  law  requires 
that  they  be  "appraised,"  offered  at  public 
sale,  and  then  if  left  unsold,  they  may  be  sold 
at  private  sale.  The  report  shows  that  the 
"appraisal"  was  a  perfunctory  business,  and 
that  in  some  cases,  the  appraiser  simply  used 
the  assessment  roll,  and  the  report  says  "the 
appraisal  of  land  was  and  is  generally  inade- 
quate and  in  most  cases  so  far  from  the  true 
value  of  the  land  and  timber  that  it  seems 


doubtful  if  the  appraiser  ever  actually  visited 
the  land." 

The  state  evidently  sold  "cat  in  the  poke" 
fashion.  What  this  led  to  is  illustrated  by  the 
following:  The  N.  E.  Y4  of  Sect.  23,  T.  35  N., 
R.  1  E.  was  sold  at  $1  per  acre,  though  there 
was  over  $4,436  worth  of  timber,  and  the  land 
and  timber  together  was  worth  about  $30  per 
acre  instead  of  $1. 

How  this  has  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  land  dealers  and  in  loss  to  the  State  is  fully 
set  forth.  The  State  Land  Office  sold  during 
the  last  six  years  about  949,000  acres  of  land 
and  received  an  average  price  of  108  cents 
per  acre. 

The  commission  in  its  investigation  "sam- 
pled" these  sales  in  eleven  counties  and  found 
the  following: 

Area   of  land   examined,  21,455   acres. 

This  was  sold  by  State  at $  31,777 

This  area  of  land  was  found  worth: 

For  timber   merchantable $158,610 

For   land   itself 91,916 


Total     $250,526 

On  these  21,45  acres,  then,  the  State  lost 
over  $200,000. 

If  this  is  a  good  sample,  and  there  is  no 
|  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  State  in  selling  the 
949,000  acres  of  land  lost  during  these  six 
years  over  nine  million  dollars.  In  this  loss 
the  small  or  young  growth  is  not  reckoned; 
but  this  young  growth  could  not  be  put  on 
these  lands  for  $10  per  acre,  so  that  on  this 
score  there  is  an  additional  loss. 

But  these  money  losses  do  not  tell  the 
entire  story.  As  is  pointed  out,  the  present 
policy  has  failed  otherwise: 

1.  It    has    favored    speculators    as    against 
actual  settlers. 

2.  It  has  led  to  land  monopoly  so  that  in 
one  county  over  half  of  all  the  land  now  be- 
longs to  a  syndicate  centered  in   Chicago. 

3.  It   has   not  settled  the  lands,  for  95  per 
cent  of  all  lands  in  this  part  of  the  State  are 
unimproved,  and  over  85  per  cent  not  settled. 

4.  It  has  lost  to  the  State  the  control  over 
important  watersheds  and  water  powers, 
growth,    but    has    resulted    in    further    forest 
devastation. 

6.  It  has  developed  contempt  for  these 
lands  and  has  thus  encouraged  firing  and  other 
vandalism  and  trespass,  much  to  the  harm  of 
the  people  and  the  owners  of  private  lands. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  opinions  re- 
garding the  value  of  these  lands  is  most  inter- 
esting. The  following  are  a  few  illustrations: 

Profit  for   Speculators   vs.   Reserve    Minimum 
Price. 

"I  have  prepared  and  am  sending  you  plats 
showing  the  lands  (between  17,000  and  18,000 
acres,  purchased  at  prices  from  fifty  cents  to 
two  dollars,  the  top  price  paid  for  one  eighty- 
acre  parcel;  the  average  price  paid  per  acre 
was  eighty-six  cents),  purchased  in  the  name 
of  Myrtle  E.  Hellen,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
These  lands  are  situated  in  Roscommon  and 
Crawford  counties,  with  one  purchase  in  Mus- 
kegon  county.  The  lands  in  Roscommon  and 
Crawford  counties  are  being  exploited  by  the 
'Michigan  Central  Park  Company'  and  are  be- 
ing sold,  so  I  understand,  at  a  uniform  price 
of  $12  per  acre.  The  purchasers  are  laboring 
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men,  clerks,  stenographers,  etc.,  who  are  influ- 
enced to  invest  their  savings  in  small  parcels 
of  these  lands  on  contracts  at  long  time.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  swindle  on  the  purchasers, 
but  something  that  this  department  is  not 
accountable  for  and  is  powerless  to  prevent. 
I  have  entered  on  each  tract  the  sum  received 
by  the  State  for  it  and  have  endeavored  to 
show  just  what  information  this  department 
had  concerning  the  lands.' 

E.   R.   HAVENS, 
Chief   Clerk  of  Land  Office. 

Extract   From   Letter    Published    in    Roscom- 
mon  Herald    Feb.  13,  1908. 

It  is  true  that  the  Michigan  Central  Park 
Company  purchased  largely  from  the  State  the 
forfeited  lands.  They  accepted  the  price  and 
conditions  and  carried  out  their  obligations  in 
every  case.  Today  we  will  buy  all  of  the  land 
of  the  same  kind  and  pay  $5.00  to  $10.00  per 
acre.  *  *  *  It  is  true  that  the  Michigan 
Central  Park  Company  are  selling  these  lands 
very  cheap  to  settle  the  country,  and  in  so 
doing  make  a  profit.  *  *  *  There  has  been 
more  land  sold  in  Roscommon  and  Crawford 
counties  in  the  past  seven  years  to  active 
farmers  than  in  all  of  the  rest  of  the  State 
together.  About  40,000  people  bought  lands 
and  lots  around  Higgins  lake.  *  *  *  \ye 
do  not  think  there  is  an  acre  of  State  land  for 
sale  in  Roscommon  or  Crawford  counties  to- 
day. If  there  is,  the  Michigan  'Central  Park 
Company  would  be  willing  to  pay  $5.00  to 
$10.00  for  the  same,  and  more  if  they  are 
worth  it.  *  *  * 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  PARK  CO. 

Roscommon  county  will  grow  more  and  bet- 
ter wheat,  oats,  rye,  speltz,  timothy  hay,  clover 
seed,  beans,  field  peas,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
sugar  beets,  turnips  and  rutabages  to  the 
acre  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  or  in 
Illinois.  Indiana  or  Ohio.  *  *  * 

Our  land  will  pay  double  the  value  per  acre 
that  the  average  high  priced  land  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  does.  And  yet  such  land 
can  be  bought  for  $6.00  an  acre  up.  Land 
upon  which,  the  third  year  it  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, a  clover  seed  crop  will  yield  from  $75  to 
$100  per  acre. 

ST.  HELEN  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 

St.  Helen,  Michigan. 

Chicago  Offices:— 607  Atwood  Bldg. 

Corner  Madison  and  Clark  Streets. 

The  above  needs  no  comment.  The  State 
of  Michigan  confesses  itself  a  party  to  a 
"swindle." 

The  "other  side,"  represented  by  such  men 
as  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Rose,  the  state  land  com- 
missioner; Frank  Leverett,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  many  more, 
clearly  point  out  that  good  and  poor  lands 
occur  in  all  this  region,  but  that  vast  areas 
must  be  considered  as  "non-agricultural,"  a 
fact  which  the  American  farmer  who  knows 
from  experience  has  long  held  and  acted  upon, 
by  leaving  these  lands  and  seeking  his  home 
elsewhere. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  "Forest  Taxation,"  and  it  is  clearly 
pointed  out  that  private  enterprise  cannot 
undertake  the  reforestation  of  the  cut-over 
lands  unless  a  modification  of  our  methods  of 
taxation  is  secured.  To  tax  a  forest  planta- 
tion for  land  and  trees  (the  crop),  while  farm 
land  is  taxed  only  for  the  land,  is  evidently 
unfair.  On  such  a  plantation  the  same  crop 
would  be  taxed  for  many  years,  and  it  would 
be  exactly  as  if  a  farmer  had  to  pay  taxes  not 
only  on  the  crop  of  this  year  but  on  all  the 
crops  for  many  years  back.  Ft  is  also  pointed 
out  in  this  report  that  the  whole  matter  of 
taxation  of  the  wooded  areas  in  our  State  is 
not  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  State 
insofar  as  all  the  rural  property  of  the  region 
would  not  make  over  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  State.  From 
this  alone  it  is  evident  that  any  change  or 
modification  is  not  going  to  affect  the  taxa- 
tion of  our  State  in  any  serious  manner.  And 


if  it  is  possible  by  such  modification  to  en- 
courage tree  planting  and  the  use  of  these 
lands  the  benefit  will  outweigh  any  losses 
more  than  an  hundredfold. 

Concerning  the  taxation  of  woodlots  on  the 
farm,  the  commission  advocates  an  assess- 
ment of  land  only;  for  forest  plantations  a 
tax  on  the  land  and  a  "harvest  tax,"  i.  e.,  a 
special  tax  on  the  timber  whenever  it  is  cut. 
With  regard  to  the  existing  forests  the  com- 
mission is  timid  and  makes  no  particular  plan 
but  agrees  that  our  present  method  rather 
discourages  the  holding  of  forests  and  thus 
leads  to  exploitation  and  devastation.  That 
this  is  a  very  Serious  matter  is  realized  by 
most  people  and  it  would  seem  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  State  should  step  in  and 
assert  its  power  with  regard  to  the  forest  and 
demand  its  proper  treatment  and  preservation 
in  the  interest  of  "all  the  people." 

In  its  recommendations  and  drafts  of  bills 
for  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
commission  places  itself  on  the  broad  founda- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  of  the  State.  It 
assumes  that  the  tax  lands  (practically  all  the 
State  lands  left)  have  been  "sifted"  by  our 
taxation  methods,  so  that  they  represent  the 
"culls;"  that  they  are  widely  scattered  and  do 
not  occupy  entire  counties;  in  fact,  in  no  case 
over  27  per  cent  of  any  county.  Also  that 
the  forest  is  the  only  safe  and  natural  crop 
to  be  expected  from  these  lands;  that  this 
crop  will  largely  come  without  planting,  but 
does  require  adequate  protection  against  fire. 
It  also  assumes  that  the  State  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  all  there  is  need  for  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reforestation  and  that,  therefore,  the 
State  must  make  it  possible  and  give  encour- 
agement to  private  owners  of  land  to  take  a 
part  in  this  work. 

Accordingly  the  commission  submits  and 
recommends  four  distinct  measures  in  which 
the  following  points  appear  most  salient: 

Law  Concerning  the  Lands. 

1.  The  State  withdraws  at  once  all  tax  and 
tax  homestead  lands  until  the  legislature  can 
decide   more   fully  what  the  project  proposed 
shall   be,  and   thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  waste 
set   forth    above.     That    this    should    be   done 
without   delay   and  should   form  the  first  step 
is  patent  to  every  honest  citizen  in  the  State. 

2.  The     auditor     general     should     formally 
deed  the  lands   to  the  State  according  to  law 
and   should    not    hold    such    lands    indefinitely 
and  incur    the   useless   expense   of   continuous 
advertising  as  in  the  past. 

3.  Lands  should  not  be  offered  for  sale  for 
the  taxes,  when  once  bid  in  by  the  State,  and 
be  thus  given  over  to  land  skinners,  often  to 
the  detriment  of  the  real,  original  owner. 

4.  The   disposal   of  the   tax  lands   shall  'be 
in  three  ways,  according  to  circumstances: 

(a)  Where  large  bodies  of  these  lands  oc- 
cur close  together,  they  shall  be  used  as  State 
Forest  Reserves. 

(b)  Scattered    tracts,    not    used    for    State 
Reserves,   may   be   sold   to   settlers,   providing 
the  land  is  agricultural.     When  sold  the  mini- 
mum price  shall  be  $5  per  acre  plus  the  value 
of  the   timber. 

(c)  Lands  not  used   by  the   State  and   not 
applied  for  by  purchasers  may  be  applied  for 
by  actual  resident  settlers  of  the  township  for 
use    as   private    forests,    under   proper    regula- 
tions.     Of   these    private   forests   no    one    can 
have   more   than    160  acres,   and   the   applicant, 
is   obliged   to   take   care   of  the   woods   for   25 
years   before   he   can   obtain   title.     These   re- 
serves,  it  is   hoped,  will  stimulate   an   interest 
in  forests   and  help   to  correct  the  serious   in- 
difference    with     regard     to     forest     property 
among  the  local  people. 

5.  The  State   Forest  Reserves   to   be  under 
he    care    of   a   State   commission    empowered, 

as  the  present  commission  is,  to  protect,  plant 
and  utilize  the  forest  as  seems  best. 

6.  State    and    private    forest    reserves    pay 
taxes  at  a  certain  flat  rate  per  acre. 


7.  In  all  disposals  of  these  lands  the  State 
reserves  the  water  rights. 

Fire  Law. 

1.  The  State  forest  warden  is  placed  under 
the  same  commission  as  the  lands. 

2.  The  State  warden  and  his  deputies  have 
the   powers   now   given    to   the   game   warden, 
but  somewhat  amplified  at  several  points. 

3.  The  State  wardens  are  stationed  in  defi- 
nite districts  and  in  these  they  can: 

(a)  Call  out  citizens  to  fight  fires. 

(b)  Call    out    the    supervisors   and   sheriffs 
to  assist  in  this  work. 

(c)  Establish    a   special   patrol   in    time    of 
danger. 

(d)  Declare  a   closed  season   during  which 
no  one  can  set  fires. 

(e)  In   cases   of   emergency,  they   can   em- 
ploy extra  measures  to  meet  the  difficulties. 

(f)  All    wardens    and    State    deputies    have 
the  power  of  arrest. 

4.  The  State  to  pay  all  help. 

5.  Spring  and   early   fall   of   each   year   are 
declared    danger    seasons    and    the    setting   of 
fires  is   forbidden. 

6.  Otherwise   the  present   laws   are   contin- 
ued in  every  important  detail. 

This  law  will  need  a  little  strengthening; 
there  is  need  for  a  statute  compelling  the 
prosecuting  attorney  to  prosecute;  and  also  a 
statute  regulating  smoking  in  and  near  the 
woods  during  dry  time,  and  the  :behavior  of 
persons  on  the  land  of  others.  During  dan- 
gerously dry  times  people  having  no  business 
in  these  woods  should  be  made  to  stay  out. 
Then,  also,  it  should  be  possible  to  prosecute 
cases  of  trespass  and  fires  in  counties  other 
than  the  one  where  the  offence  was  committed 
in  order  that  justice  may  be  obtained. 

Law  Creating  the  Commission. 

1.  The  commission  to  consist  of  five  men. 

2.  Of   the   five,   two   are   appointed  from   a 
list  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University;   two  from  a  list  submitted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  one  is  selected 
by  the  governor. 

3.  Each  member  serves  five  years,  and  only 
one  member  is  appointed  any  one  year. 

4.  The  commission  does  not  receive  pay. 

5.  It   has  jurisdiction   over  all  State  lands, 
over   State   reserves   and  over   the   matters  of 
fire  and  game  protection. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  one  interested  in  for- 
estry and  in  the  real  and  continued  welfare 
of  this  State  will  join  in  the  effort  to  bring 
these  matters  before  our  people,  before  our 
legislature,  and  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
the  laws  as  asked  for  in  this  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry. 

With  half  of  the  lands  of  Michigan  unim- 
proved wild  lands;  with  at  least  ten  millions 
of  acres  in  form  of  cut-over  and  burned  over 
lands,  actual  waste  land  in  their  present  condi- 
tion; with  timber  import  taking  millions  of 
dollars  of  money  out  of  this  State  every  year; 
with  flood  and  drought,  and  with  a  constant 
increase  in  the  severity  of  our  climate  and  the 
irregularity  of  our  seasons,  is  it  not  about 
time  that  something  be  done? 

REFORESTING  FARM  WOODLOTS. 

The  efforts  of  President  J.  L.  Snyder,  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  to  secure 
a  forester  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
reforestation  of  farm  woodlots  in  Michigan 
has  at  last  been  successful.  The  United 
States  Forestry  service  has  consented  to  loan 
the  college  the  services  of  one  of  its  inspec- 
tors and  research  workers,  Bishop  by  name. 
Mr.  Bishop  has  done  field  work  along  refor- 
estation lines  for  many  years  and  will  be  able 
to  give  some  valuable  information  and  exper- 
ience to  the  farmers  of  Michigan  who  desire 
to  reforest  their  woodlots. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  begun  his  duties.  He  will 
be  kept  in  the  field  during  his  entire  stay  in 
Michigan,  providing  that  the  weather  is  in  his 
favor.  He  will  visit  farmers  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  and  will  endeavor  to  interest  them 
in  reforestation  work. 
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THE  STATE'S  PROBLEM 

WITH  TAX  LANDS 


(By  Charles  W.  Blair,  of  Grand  Rapids,  be- 
fore Michigan  Forestry  Association  meeting 
at  Battle  Creek.) 

The  questions  that  are  vital  today  in  Michi- 
gan in  connection  with  the  State's  holdings  of 
Forfeited    Tax    Land    and    with    Forestry   and , 
State    Forest    Reserves    fall    for    classification 
under  three  general  heads. 

1.  The  location  and  establishment  of  State 
Forest     Reserves     by    utilizing     therefor     the 
State's  holdings  of  forfeited  tax  land;     and  the 
disposition  of  the  balance  of  the  forfeited  tax 
land  by  sale  or  otherwise. 

2.  The   State's   attitude  regarding  the   For- 
est, or  Brush-land,  Fire  Question. 

3.  Administrative      reforms      to      promote 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  handling  of  State 
Forest  Reserves  and  the  Fire  Question. 

At  this  time  I  shall  consider  only  problems 
which  fall  under  the  first  head. 

In  this  State  and  in  the  country  at  large,  it! 
may  safely  be  stated  that  public  opinion  has 
arrived  at  the  settled  conviction  that  public 
welfare  requires  a  beginning  to  be  made  at 
once  in  the  work  of  providing  forest  resources 
for  the  future;  and  the  conviction  is  about  as 
well  fixed  in  the  public  mind  that  't  will  r<-  j 
quire  action  by  the  state  to  provide  such  for- 
est resources  as  will  be  sufficient  for  future ; 
needs,  and  therefore  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  | 
the  state,  without  longer  delay,  to  set  apart  j 
State  Forest  Reserves.  This 'does  ifot  neces- 
sarily, nor  in  my  opinion  probably,  mean  that 
the  State  of  Michigan  should  now  embark 
upon  large  ventures  of  artificial  planting;  it 
means  rather  that,  adopting  measures  adequate 
for  due  protection  against  forest  fires,  trespass 
and  the  waste  and  destruction  of  young  forest 
growth,  and  relying  chiefly  upon  natural  re- 
generation, rather  than  upon  artificial  planting, 
we  should  look  to  reforestation  by  nature  of 
the  cut  over  lands  of  the  north,  and  should 
make  use  of  the  State's  holdings  of  such  lands 
for  State  Reserves,  and  by  our  laws  and  pub- 
lic action  should  encourage  individuals  to  make 
like  use  of  their  cut  over  lands.  In  this  way, 
we  may  expect  to  provide  forest  areas  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future 
for  lumber  and  forest  products  and  to  bring 
those  incidental  benefits  to  streams  and  stream 
flow,  and  to  agriculture  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, that  are  known  to  result  from  a  wise 
balance  between  forest  land  and  areas  from 
which  the  forest  cover  is  excluded  by  cultiva- 
tion or  other  use. 

State  Forest  Reserves. 

Accepting  the  view  that  the  State  should 
now  establish  State  Forest  Reserves  as  defin- 
itely adopted  by  public  opinion,  certain  facts 
and  conclusions  may  safely  be  accepted  as 
naturally  and  inevitably  following.  These  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Plain  business  principles  dictate  that  for 
the  establishment  of  State  Reserves,  the  State 
shall  make  use  of  such  land  as  it  now  has 
rather  than  purchase  other  land  for  the  pur- 
poses. Pennsylvania  has  purchased  over  800,- 
000  acres  for  forest  reserves,  New  York  over 
1,000,000.  and  several  other  states  have  made 
similar  puchases;  but  in  all  these  cases  the 
land  was  purchased  because  the  state  did  not 
have  any  land  of  its  own  which  it  could  use  as 
Forest  Reserves.  Hence  such  Forest  Reserves 
as  the  State  shall  establish  must  be  erected  out 
of  the  Tax  Homestead  Land  and  the  State 
Tax  Land;  for  that  is  the  only  land  the  state 
owns  which  is  legally  available,  or  sufficient  in 
quantity. 

There  are  at  least  four  prominent  reasons 
why  it  is  well  to  make  the  radical  change  in 
our  present  land  system  which  is  called  for 
by  the  use  of  the  forfeited  tax  land  for  State 
Forest  Reserves.  These  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  need  of  the  State  for  forest  re- 
sources is  conceded  by  all.  That  need  is  vital 
t-i  the  welfare  of  the  future.  We  have  land 


for  the  forests  necessary  to  supply  the  need 
in  question.  Is  it  wise,  doing  nothing  to  sat- 
isfy the  need,  to  sell  a  great  natural  resource 
so  as  to  raise  a  little  money?  Is  it  wiser  for 
the  State  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  its 
natural  resources  or  by  taxation? 

(b)  Our  land  system  leads  to  rapid  deterio- 
ration   in    the    direction    of    desert    conditions 
throughout  the  vast  area  of  the  cut  over  land. 
The  capacity  to  reforest  naturally  is  being  an- 
nihilated   rapidl}'.     Shall   we   allow   this   great 
natural   resource    to   be    dissipated,   and    bring 
the    State    to    the    condition    in    which    forest 
raising   will    be   impossible   only    by   incurring 
the   great    additional   money   cost   of   planting 
artificially? 

(c)  The  continuance  of  present  conditions 
involves  a  continuance  of  the  fire  evil.     Exist- 
ing  conditions    in    the    cut   over    land    country 
foster    that    state    of   mind    which    is    probably 
the  chief  obstacle  to  maintenance  of  any  sys- 
tem  that   can   successfully   suppress   and    con- 
trol forest  fires,  viz.:    total  disregard  for  young 
forest  growth  that  has  not  reached  merchant- 
able size,  by  keeping  the  vast  areas  of  cut  over 
land   from  'reforesting  naturally;     by   treating 
this  land  as   a  thing  only  for  exploitation  by 
speculators,   hungry  for  the  little  profit   there 
is  in  the  seed  trees  and    eager  to  tempt  men 
to  settle  on  the  culls  and  dregs  that  have,  by 
the  operation  of  the  tax  law  for  a  generation, 
been    sifted    out    as    the    land    in    the    locality 
which  is  least  worth  the  taxes  levied  upon  it, — 
in    all    these    ways    the    difficulty    of    the    fire 
problem  are  indefinitely  increased  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  land  system  is  the  contin- 
uance of  the  derelict  and  dangerous  condition 
of  these  cut  over  lands  and  the  fostering  of  a 
public  opinion  which  makes  fire  protection  for 
them  impossible. 

Michigan  Realizes  Mere  Pittance. 

(d)  The    State   is   getting  a   mere  pittance 
for  these  lands;     an  average  of  80c  per  acre, 
including  those  homesteaded,  and  about  $1.08 
for  those  sold.     The  Commission  of  Inquiry's 
report  confirms  what  is  common  knowledge  in 
the  north,  that  the  timber  values  of  the  lands 
bought  by  the  coterie  of  speculators  who  pur- 
chase   the    greater   part    of   all    the   land    sold 
through    the    Land    Office    is    absurdly   out   of 
proportion  to  the  paltry  price  realized  by  the 
State.    • 

Much  more  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers 
about  this  point  than  about  the  others;  but 
in  reality  it  is  the  least  important  of  the  four, 
for  it  is  but  a  question  of  the  moment  only, 
and  not  terribly  serious  to  the  State  in  its 
present  consequences,  whether  a  few  dollars 
are  lost  by  bad  bargains.  This  is  insignificant 
as  compared  with  the  fruits  of  the  folly  of 
parting  with  the  only  land  the  State  owns, 
which  can  be  used  for  State  Reserves;  it  is 
of  little  consequence  as  compared  with  the 
grave  result  of  destroying  the  natural  capacity 
of  the  cut  over  land  to  reforest  without  artifi- 
cial aid;  it  is  not  worthy  of  note  when  com- 
pared with  the  evils  that  will  follow  from  per- 
petuating conditions  that  tend  to  promote  the 
fire  evil  and  that  make  it  practically  impossi- 
ble to  successfully  cope  with  it.  If  sensation 
is  the  object,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  give 
prominence  only  to  this  point,  but  if  it  is 
sought  to  present  in  true  light  to  the  public 
the  important  questions  which  confront  the 
State  regarding  forestry  and  its  tax  lands,  this 
point  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere  incident 
and  as  the  least  important  of  the  reasons  that 
should  induce  the  State  to  take  action  at  once 
to  convert  its  tax  lands  into  State  Forest  Re- 
serves. 

2.  The  map  shows  also  that  the  State's 
holdings  of  forfeited  tax  land  consist  in  part  of 
isolated  parcels  and  in  part  of  compact,  or 
comparatively  compact,  bodies.  It  is  only  here 
and  there,  however,  that  these  holdings  are 
compact-  Probably  not  over  a  third  or  a  half 
of  the  State's  holdings  in  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula and  an  even  less  proportion  of  its  Upper 
Peninsula  holdings  will  be  found  to  be  in 
so  compact  as  to  make  them  available 


for  State  Forest  Reserves.  These  spots,  scat- 
tered more  or  less,  situated  here  and  there, 
embrace  all  of  the  land  that  is  within  the  scope 
of  our  present  consideration,  because  there  is 
nothing  else  which  the  State  can  use  as  State 
Reserves. 

State  Reserves  should  be  such  as  can  be  effi- 
ciently and  economically  administered.  Each 
must,  therefore,  be  of  very  considerable  mag- 
nitude. It  would  be  impossible  to  protect  and 
administer  economically  small  parcels  of  land 
situated  each  at  a  distance  from  the  others, 
here,  there  and  everywhere  in  the  State. 
Hence,  the  land  that  is  available  for  State  For- 
est Reserves  is  such  only  as  is  owned  in  large 
bodies  composed  of  contiguous,  or  nearly  con- 
tiguous, parcels;  in  other  words,  compact 
holdings. 

Reserves  Must  Be  Adequate. 

I!.  A  thing  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  adequately.  The  aim  should  be, 
therefore,  to  secure  forests  of  sufficient  extent 
to  adequately  provide  for  our  certain  needs.  A 
provision  for  State  reserves  is,  therefore,  with- 
in reasonable  limits  which  aims  to  secure  an 
area  of  forest  land  sufficient  in  extent  to  as- 
sure a  reasonably  ample  provision  of  lumber 
for  the  certain  future  needs  of  the  State  and 
its  people,  and  to  secure  at  the  same  time  the 
incidental  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the 
preservation  of  such  a  balance  between  forest 
and  tilled  fields,  as  will  insure,  in  sub- 
stantial measure,  the  beneficial  action  on 
stream  flow,  on  agricultural  pursuits,  and  on 
climatic  conditions,  which  is  known  to  result 
from  adequate  forest  areas. 

But  it  is  shown  by  the  State  map  on  which 
the  forfeited  tax  lands  are  indicated  that  the 
entire  State  holdings  of  Tax  Homestead  Land 
and  State  Tax  Land  are  not  of  sufficient  area, 
even  if  they  were  available  for  use  as  State 
Reserves,  to  make  provision  for  an  ample,  or 
even  for  an  adequate,  future  supply  of  lumber 
and  other  forest  products;  nor  to  insure  in 
anything  like  full  measure  the  incidental  bene- 
fits resulting  from  a  proper  balance  between 
forest  areas  and  those  which  are  used  in  such 
way  as  to  exclude  the  forest  cover.  Hence, 
the  State  may,  and  should,  make  use  of  all  of 
its  forfeited  tax  land  that  is  available  for  Re- 
serves. 

4.  The  necessity  of  preserving  contiguity 
of  holdings — compactness — requires  that  in 
each  reserve  district  all  of  the  land  owned  by 
the  State  in  the  district  should  be  brought 
into  the  reserve.  This  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  any  inquiry  as  to  soil  characteristics. 

The  Poorer  Lands  Should  Be  Used. 
It  is  a  sound  principle  that,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  forests  of  a  country  should  be 
grown  upon  its  poorer  lands,  leaving  the  bet- 
ter lands  for  tillage  and  occupation.  The  lim- 
itation, "so  far  as  practicable,"  is  a  vital  one, 
absolutely  essential  for  the  soundness  of  the 
principle.  In  this  State  that  limitation  in  ar- 
gument has  been  habitually  overlooked  by 
those  who  assume  that  the  cut  over  lands,  or 
at  least  a  large  portion  of  them,  are  not  poor 
or  unworthy  of  tillage-  If  you  insist  on  the 
principle  of  confining  forests  to  the  poorer 
lands  without  observing  the  limitation  "so  far 
as  practicable,"  you  can  reach  but  one  conclu- 
sion if  you  accept  the  theory  of  these  people, 
viz.:  that  there  should  be  no  forest  land,  no 
State  Reserves.  In  this  State  under  present 
conditions,  it  is  not  practicable  to  enforce  the 
general  principle  referred  to  in  the  matter  of 
locating  and  selecting  reserves,  because  the 
State  has  no  option.  There  is  only  certain 
land  owned  by  the  State  and  not  enough  of 
that  so  located  that  it  can  be  made  use_of  for 
Reserves;  and  if  Reserves  are  to  be  formed 
in  such  way  as  will  make  it  possible  to  eco- 
nomically protect  and  administer  them,  they 
must  be  compact,  and  hence  all  of  the  land 
must  be  taken  which  the  State  owns  in  the 
place  where  a  Reserve  is  located.  That  leaves 
no  room  for  an  inquiry  whether  the  land  is 
good  agricultural  land,  or  whether  some  parts 
or  parcels  of  it  are  desirable  for  tillage.  To 
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insist  that  no  land  shall  be  devoted  to  forest 
growing  or  brought  into  the  Reserves  which 
is  susceptible  of  being  turned  into  a  farm,  is 
equivalent  to  insisting  that  there  shall  be  no 
State  Forest  Reserves,  or  at  least  none  which 
can  be  economically  protected  and  admin- 
istered. You  can't  break  up  Reserves  without 
preventing  the  possibility  of  adequate  protec- 
tion or  economical  handling.  The  State  is, 
therefore,  by  the  physical  limitations  conclu- 
sively directed  in  its  course  to  utilize  the  for- 
feited tax  lands  without  regard  to  whether 
they  are  agricultural  or  non-agricultural  in 
those  spots  where  its  holdings  are  so  situated, 
bunched  together,  as  to  make  them  available 
for  the  formation  of  State  Reserves. 

Character  of  Soil  No  Cause  for  Worry. 

The  elimination  of  this  question  concerning 
the  character  of  the  soil  need  not  worry  any 
inie.  however,  even  though  he  may  be  very 
tenacious  of  his  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the 
economic  principle  referred  to.  This  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First.  All  of  the  State's  holdings  have  al- 
ready been  looked  over,  examined  critically, 
and  selected  carefully  by  the  self-interest  of 
those  most  concerned.  An  automatic  and  im- 
partial process  of  natural  selection  has  been 
working  for  many  years.  The  owners  of  this 
land,  as  well  as  the  public  who  might  become 
[iiirchascrs.  have  for  long  years  come  to  the 
Dnclusion  that  this  particular  land  the  State 
owns  is  not  worth  the  taxes  which  are  levied 
upon  it.  This  is  not  the  sudden  opinion  of  a 
day,  but  the  resultant  opinion  of  many  years. 
Land  which  will  not  induce  those  who  hold 
the  title  to  pay  the  taxes  upon  it,  is  not,  in 
-ivm-ral.  of  the  better  class  of  land  in  the  lo- 
cality where  it  is  situated;  and  when  this 
failure  to  pay  the  taxes  has  become  habitual 
over  long  stretches  of  years,  and  has  finally 
ended  in  the  absolute  forfeiture  of  title,  it  es- 
tablishes, with  reasonable  certainty  at  least, 
that  this  derelict  land  is  not  of  the  best,  but 
rather  of  the  poorest  in  its  locality.  Hence, 
if  the  State  does  take  all  of  the  land  which  it 
owns  in  a  certain  place,  it  will  be  taking  that 
land  in  the  locality  which  time  and  the  self- 
interest  of  all  concerned  have  automatically 
and  impartially  selected  as  the  poorer  class 
of  land  in  that  locality.  Tt  will,  therefore,  be 
taking  for  forest  raising,  the  land  which  prima 
facie  is  the  non-agricultural  land  that  should 
be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

Secondly.  After  the  State  has  set  aside  as 
State  Reserves  all  its  holdings  of  forfeited  tax 
land  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  there 
will  remain  a  very  large  quantity  of  this  State 
owned  land,  a  quantity  much  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  this  class  of  land  taken  up  for  set- 
tlement in  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  Besides 
the  area  of  the  unoccupied  cut  over  land  re- 
maining in  private  ownership  is  many  times 
greater  than  the  area  of  what  the  State  owns. 
Tlie  supply  is  generations  in  advance  of  the 
demand,  especially  if  present  conditions  are 
allowed  to  continue. 

Little  Tax  Lands  Used  for  Homes. 

Third.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  .is  rela- 
tively little  of  this  forfeited  tax  land  purchased 
by  those  who  acquire  it  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  home  upon  it,  or  of  converting  it 
into  a  farm.  Land  Commissioner  Rose  esti- 
mates that  less  than  10%  is  bought  for  such 
purposes.  The  representatives  sent  out  by  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  reported  that  5%  would 
lie  a  high  estimate.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  Land  Office  schedules  showing  the  sales 
of  these  forfeited  tax  lands  seems  to  demon- 
strate that  even  the  latter  estimate  is  high. 
The  bulk  goes  to  timber  men  and  speculators, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  goes  to 
those  who  purchase  in  small  bits  in  their  own 
neighborhood  in  order  to  get  the  smattering 
of  timber  that  finds  a  market  at  the  nearest 
mill. 

5.  Tt  is  consistent  with  the  foregoing,  and 
is  conceded  that  State  Reserves  should  be  so 
located  and  limited  that  an  undue  portion  of 
no  county  should  thereby  be  devoted  perma- 


nently to  growing  forests  to  the  exclusion  o: 
tillage  and  occupation,  i.  e.,  a  wise  balance 
should  be  preserved  between  forest  areas  anc 
areas  occupied  in  ways  that  exclude  a  forest 
cover. 

I  have  on  other  occasions  called  attention 
to  this  point  and  shown  that  it  is  demon- 
strated by  the  official  figures  that  there  is  nol 
forfeited  tax  land  enough  in  any  county  ol 
the  State,  even  if  every  acre  of  it  were  usec 
for  forest  raising,  to  upset  this  just  and  proper 
balance.  The  official  figures  show  that  in  s 
single  county  only1  is  there  forfeited  tax  lane 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  area  of  the  county; 
that  in  only  one  other  county  in  the  State  is 
the  area  of  the  forfeited  tax  land  as  much  as 
a  fifth  of  the  area  of  the  county;  that  in  only 
fourteen  counties  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  is 
there  as  much  as  6%  of  the  area  of  the  count} 
included  in  the  forfeited  tax  land.  These  fig- 
ures show  the  possible  limit  of  State  Reserve 
in  theory.  The  map  on  which  the  forfeited 
tax  lands  are  platted  show  that  the  actual 
limit  in  practice  must  be  far  less  than  that 
shown  by  the  figures-  The  State's  holdings 
are  not  all  situated  in  compact  bodies  in  any 
single  county;  far  from  it.  It  is,  I  believe 
a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  county  in  the  State  of  which  it  is  not  true 
that  at  least  a  third  and  probably  a  half  of 
ihe  total  quantity  owned  by  the  State  is  non- 
avuilnMe  by  reason  of  isolation,  or  because  of 
its  being  situated  in  scattered  small  groups 
not  forming  part  of  any  large  compact  body 
suitable  for  use  as  a  State  Reserve. 

Reserves  Not  to  Exceed  20  Per  Cent. 

Hut  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  all  possible 
apprehension  on  this  point,  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  has  recommended  to  the  Legislature 
that,  in  the  act  of  erecting  reserves,  a  provis- 
ion shall  be  inserted  to  the  effect  that  the 
State  Forest  Reserves  in  any  county  shall  not 
exceed  20%  of  the  acreage  of  that  county.  It 
was  intended  thereby  to  meet  much  of  the  ob- 
jection in  argument  that  has  been  encountered 
in  this  State  by  those  urging  the  adoption  of 
a  forestry  policy. 

fi.  Although  the  principle  that  forest  rais- 
ing should  be  directed  to  the  poorer  or  non- 
agricultural  land  has  no  importance  as  respects 
the  location  of  Reserves  or  the  selecting  of 
lands  therefor,  nevertheless  it  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  when  we  come  to  consider 
what  to  do  with  the  forfeited  tax  land  which 
is  unavailable  for  State  Reserves.  It  is  im- 
portant because  we  must  here  consider  the 
matter  of  settlers.  If  the  principle  referred  to 
be  correct,  it  involves  its  converse,  viz.:  that 
settlement  shall  be  directed  to  the  better  land 
fitted  for  tillage  and  directed  from  the  poor 
non-agricultural  land,  which  should  be  re- 
served for  forest  raising. 

It  is  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  exclude  the 
timber  pirate  and  the  petty  lumberman  who  is 
fast  sweeping  the  State  clean  of  the  not  too 
plentiful  seed  trees  whose  preservation  is  the 
only  hope  of  natural  regeneration,  that  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  recommended  two 
things  as  the  condition  of  any  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  the  forfeited  tax  land: 

fa)  A  minimum  price  per  acre  of  five  dol- 
lars. Any  tillable  land  good  enough  to  justify 
the  State  in  encouraging  poor  people  to  settle 
on  it.  is  cheap  at  this  figure.  It  is  much  less 
that  the  habitual  dealers  in  State  land  claim 
to  be  getting  right  along  for  what  they  got 
from  the  State  at  50c  to  $1.00  an  acre.  If  land 
isn't  worth  that,  the  State  will  make  no  mis- 
take in  declining  to  try  to  entice  poor  men 
upon  it. 

(b)  The  appraised  value  of  all  forest,  tim- 
ber, or  wood  products  to  be  added  to  the  min- 
imum price  aforesaid.  This  appraisal  should 
1  •  made  by  those  whom  chief  interest  is  not 
Bepartmental  activity;  it  should  be  made  by 
those  who  can  see  a  thing  if  it  stands  above 
the_ground  and  who  can  see  that  all  of  the 
forties  out  of  several  thousand  in  a  county  do 


not  have  the  same  identical  value,  save  in  offi- 
cial archives. 

Best  Land  for  Actual  Settlers. 

It  is  only  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
problem — viz.:  how  to  dispose  of  the  land  for 
settlement  which  is  not  taken  for  State  Re- 
serves— that  the  character  of  soil,  whether 
fitted  for  tillage  and  farm  purposes,  has  any 
real  importance;  and  its  importance  in  this 
connection  is  plainly  in  the  direction  of  curb- 
ing and  restraining,  rather  than  of  stimulating, 
the  taking  up  of  the  forfeited  tax  land  for  set- 
tlement. Public  welfare  will  best  be  served  by 
such  encouragement  to  new  settlers  as  will 
locate  them  on  the  very  best  unoccupied  land. 
Can  any  one  believe  that,  taking  things  as 
they  come, — "mill  run" — he  will  find  this 
"best  unoccupied  land"  on  the  lists  of  the  land 
which  for  a  generation  in  many  cases  and  for 
a  long  term  of  years  in  all  cases,  has  been 
abandoned  as  derelict,  until  even  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  departmental  red-tape  have  had  time 
enough  to  forfeit  title  absolutely?  To  assert 
it  would  be  to  assert  a  want,  on  the  average,, 
of  good  sense  in  the  people  at  large. 

So  while  the  procuring  of  new  settlers, 
should  be  encouraged,  public  welfare  requires, 
that  they  be  directed  away  from,  rather  than 
toward,  the  State  owned  tax  land;  wherefor 
checks  should  be  provided  tending  to  keep  set- 
tlers away  from  the  forfeited  tax  land  except 
such  as  there  may  happen  to  be  of  the  best,  or 
at  least  good  enough  as  raw  land  to  justify  a. 
price  of  $5.00  an  acre. 

7.  It  should  be  determined  on  equitable 
principles  whether  the  counties  and  townships 
have  such  an  equitable  interest  in  the  for- 
feited tax  lands  used  for  State  Reserves  as  to 
entitle  them  to  compensation  for  their  interest 
therein;  and  if  it  be  determined  that  equity 
calls  for  the  making  of  compensation,  it  should 
be  made  by  the  State  at  large  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Legislature 
may  deem  appropriate. 

Inasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of  Reserves 
under  State  ownership  will  keep  large  tracts 
of  land  off  the  tax  roll,  thereby  throwing  the 
entire  burden  of  local  taxes  in  the  county  and 
township  upor>  the  land  therein  remaining  in 
private  ownership,  an  undue  burden  of  taxa- 
tion will  be  thrown  upon  those  who  own  land 
in  the  counties  and  townships  wherein  State 
Reserves  are  located.  As  the  Reserves  are 
maintained  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  at  large,  it  is  plainly  just  that  an  equita- 
ble provision  for  payment  should  be  made  by 
the  State  of  local  taxes,  or  a  definite  sum  in 
lieu  thereof.  Regard  may  and  should  be  had 
to  the  local  advantages  which  are  an  off-set. 
Full  justice  should  be  done  both  to  the  locali- 
ties and  to  the  State  at  large,  in  the  framing 
of  a  tax  provision,  as  well  as  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question  of  compensation. 


Business  Opportunities. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY— Men  of  business 
interested  in  a  new  field  for  making  money  will 
find  in  our  proposition  what  they  are  seeking. 
We  have  a  new  plan  in  the  Mail  Order  line  that 
will  please  those  seeking  a  good  investment 
with  large  profits.  A  fortune  for  the  right 
person.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  168  E.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  good  real  es- 
tate, furniture  and  undertaking  business  in  good 
town  in  Gratiot  county,  doing  good  business ; 
will  inventory  about  $3,000.  Montney  &  Jones. 
49  Hodges  Bids.,  Detroit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order 
business;  we  furnish  everything  necessary;  only 
few  dollars  required.  Catalog  and  particulars 
free.  Milburn-Hicks,  708  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER    1,    1906. 

150— Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  \Y*  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  \Yi  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  2.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  \l/2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160 — Bay  county,  2  4-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscolst  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Y* 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Yi 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Yz 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

171 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  Yi 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 

173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee   county,  .776   mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
\Yi  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.08+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $488. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 


187  —  Ellington  township,   Tuscola   county,   1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188  —  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
Yt   mile  gravel   road,   reward   $250. 

189  —  Eaton  Rapids  township,  £aton  county, 
Y*   mile   gravel    road,    reward   $250. 

190  —  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 


191  —  Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile   stone   road,   reward   $1,000. 

192  —  Henrietta   township,  Jackson  county,  1 
mile    gravel    road,   reward   $500. 

193  —  St.    Joseph    township,    Berrien    county, 
.58   mile   macadam  road,  reward  $580. 

194  —  Paris    township,    Kent    county,    1    mile 
macadam  road,   reward  $1,000. 

195  —  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel   road,   reward   $500. 

196  —  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197  —  Ingallston         township,         Menominee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

198  —  Arcada   township,    Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199  —  Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200  —  Elk   Rapids    township,   Antrim   county, 
1.004   miles   gravel   road,  reward  $502. 

201  —  Saginaw     county,     .92     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $920. 

202  —  Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203  —  Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,   reward   $1,072. 

204  —  Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,   reward   $2,000. 

205  —  Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $990. 

206  —  Saginaw    county,    .995    mile    macadam 
road,   reward   $995. 

207  —  Hamlin     township,     Eaton    county,     Yt 
mile   gravel   road,  reward  $250. 

208  —  Hamlin    township,     Eaton     county,     J4 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209  —  Norton     township,    Muskegon    county, 
1.481   miles   macadam   road,   reward   $1,481. 

210  —  Saginaw     county,     yi     mile     macadam 
road,   reward  $500. 

211  —  Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212  —  Verona  townsnip,   Huron  county,  1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward  $501. 

No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  $    501 
No.  213.     Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"    road.     Reward  ...........      750 

No.  215.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .795 

mile   gravel   road.    Reward....      398 
No.  215.     Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward  ----      805 
No.  216.     Menominee     Co.,     1.03     miles 

macadam    road.    Reward  ----   1,030 
No.  217.    Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 

am  road.    Reward  ............      560 

No.  217.     Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 

adam   road.    Reward  ..........   1,005 

No.  219.     Saginaw    Co.,    .4h6    mile    mac- 

adam  road.    Reward  ..........      496 

No.  220.     Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward  ..........   1,026 

No.  221.     Frederic    Tp.,    Crawford     Co., 

1.062   miles   gravel    road.      Re- 

ward   ........................      531 

No.  222.     Coe   Tp.,   Isabella   Co.,   1   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward  .........      500 

No.  223.  Coe  Tp.,  Isabella  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward  ........  500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward ........................  500 


No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    . .  530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .063  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  237.  Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....      635 

No.  230.     Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  Y*  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.  Lyons  Tp,  Ionia  Co.,  Yi  niile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  232.  Sand  Beach  Tp.,  Huron  Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.  1,064 
No.  233.  Bay  Co.,  .274  mile  macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.  Bay  Co.,  24  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward     750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100   mile   "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road.,  Reward.  1.004 
237— Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502  mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .682   mile 

gravel    road    341 

239 — Menominee   Co.,  1.524   miles   gravel 

road  762 

240 — Marquette  Co.,  .465  mile  macadam 

road  465 

241 — Marquette  Co.,  .35  mile  macadam 

road  350 

242 — Marquette  Co.,  .521  mile  macadam 

road  „ 521 

243 — Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road  2,254 

245 — VVinsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road  1,000 

246 — St.  Joseph  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  .502 

mile  macadam  road  251 

247 — Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 

road  , 2,000 

248— Elkland  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  2  miles 

gravel  road  1,000 

249— Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

251 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

252— Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930 

253 — Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road 1,004 

254 — Mason  Co.,  i^-mile  "A"  road 125 

255 — Mason  Co.,  54-mile  macadam  road..  500 
256 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road  355 
257 — Mason  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

258 — Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road 749 

259 — Masnn  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...  374 
260 — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.  991 
261 — Mason  Co.,  1.054  miles  macadam 

road  1,054 

262 — Kalkaska  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road 500 

263 — Osceola  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

264 — Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road 504 

265— Bloomfield  Tp.,  Oakland  Co.,  2.01 

miles  gravel  road  1,005 

266 — Kalkaska  Co.,  1.008  miles  gravel 

road    504 

267 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  gravel  road 250 

268 — Muskegon    Co.,   .184   mile   macadam 

road  -. ..  184 
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269— Port  Huron  Tp.,  St.   Clair  Co.,  .511 

mile  macadam  road 511 


No.  270. 


Xo.  271. 


No.  272. 


No.  273. 


Marquette     Co.,    2    miles     macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000. 

Muskegon  Co.,  1  mile  macadam  road, 
reward  $1,000. 

Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles    macadam 
road,  reward  $322. 


Columbia    Twp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .712 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $301. 

No.  274.  Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  Yi  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  275.  Manistee  Co.,  1.002  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $301. 

No.  276.  Hamlin  Twp.,  Eaton  Co.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  277.  Allouez  Twp.,  Keweenaw  Co.,  2.002 
miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,002. 

No.  278.  Frederic  Twp.,  Crawford  Co.,  1.008 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $504. 

No.  279.  Bay  Co..  .229  mile  macadam  road, 
reward,  $690. 

No.  280.  Hamlin  Twp.,  Eaton  Co.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  281.  Everett  Twp.,- Newaygo  Co.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  282.  Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road, 
reward,  $690. 

No.  283.  Manistee  Co.,  1.024  miles  gravel 
road,  reward,  $512. 

No.  2S4.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  285.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  286.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 
miles  macadam  road,  reward 
$4,565. 

No.  287.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  288.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.017  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1.017. 

No.  289.  Saginaw  Co.,  .493  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $493. 

No.  290.  Saginaw  Co.,  .968  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $968. 

No.  291.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.097  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,097. 

No.  292.  Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road, 
reward  $990. 

No.  293.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.015  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,015. 

No.  294.     Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
No.  295.     Saginaw     Co.,     .505     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $505. 
No.  296.     Saginaw     Co.,     .499     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $499. 
No.  297.     Saginaw     Co.,     .497     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $497. 
No.  298.     Saginaw     Co.,     .556     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $556. 
No.  299.     Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $245. 
No.  300.     Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon     Co.,     1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $5(;0. 
No.  301.     Casnovia    Twp.,     Muskegon     Co.,     ] 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $5UO. 
No.  302.     Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co.,    1 

miles   gravel  road,   reward  $500. 
No.  303.     Elmwood   Township,   Tuscola   Co., 
1.626  miles  gravel  road;   reward  $513. 

No.  304.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  305.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three  and  three-quarters  miles  gravel 
road;  reward  $1,875. 

No.  306.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  307.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three-quarters  mile  gravel  road;  reward 
$375. 


No.  308.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $500. 

No.  309.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-quarter  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $125. 

No.  310.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road;  reward  $502. 

No.  311.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  .992 
mile  gravel  road;  reward  $496. 

No.  312.  Wayne  County,  1.37  miles  macad- 
am road;  reward  $1,370. 

No.  313 — Erie  township,  Monroe  county, 
6.553  miles  macadam  road;  reward,  $6,553. 

No.  314 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  315 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  316 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  317 — Kent  county,  1.004  miles  gravel 
road;  reward,  $502. 

No.  318 — Wayne  county,  1.511  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,511. 

No.  319 — Millington  township,  Tuscola 
county,  .984  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $492. 

No.  320 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 54-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  321 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, }4-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  322 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  323 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  324 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  325 — Bay  County,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  326 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
I  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  327 — Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  328 — Arbela  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2.004  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $1,002. 

No.  329 — No.  Branch  township,  Lapeer  coun- 
ty, 1.306  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $653. 

No.  330 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel 
road;  reward.  $500. 

No.  331 — Muskegon  county,  .131  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $131. 

No.  332— Muskegon  county,  1.033  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,033. 

No.  333 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  334 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, J/a-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  335 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.718  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $859. 

No.  336 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1.038  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $519. 

No.  337 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.438  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $219. 

No.  338 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.562  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $281. 

No.  339 — Otisco  township,  Ionia  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $530. 

No.  340 — Wayne  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  341 — Bay  county,  .798  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $798. 

No.  342— Bay  county,  Mi-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $250. 

No.  343— Bay  county,  j4-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  344— Bay  county,  .804  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $704. 

No.  346.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,    1.744    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $872. 
No.  347.     Kent     Co..     Walker    Tp.,     1.52     mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $760. 
No.  348.     Kent  Co.,  Paris  Tp.,  1.594  mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $797. 
No.  349.     Tuscola  Co..  Indianfields  Tp.,  1.  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


No.  350.     Huron   Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1.008  miles 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,008. 

No.  351.     Huron  Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road,  reward  $1,000. 
No.  352.     Delta  Co.,  Escanaba  Tp.,  1.152  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,152. 
No.  353.     Calhoun    Co.,    Newton    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  354.     Manistee    Co.,    Marilla    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  355.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .955 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $716. 
No.  356.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .208 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $156. 
No.  357.     Clare   Co.,  Grant  Tp.,   1  mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $500.  ' 
No.  358.     Huron     Co.,     Sebewaing    Tp.,    1.045 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,045. 
No.  359.     Lapeer    Co.,   Almont    Tp.,   .624   mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $312. 
No.  360.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont   Tp.,   .890    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $445. 

No.  361.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont   Tp.,    .486    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $243. 
No.  362.     Gratiot     Co.,    Sumner     Tp.,    1     mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  363.     Huron    Co.,  Sebewaing  Tp.,   %   mile 

macadam  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  364.     Osceola  Co.,   Marion  Tp.,  1.47  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $735. 
No.  365.     Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,' 2.466  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,233. 
No.  366.     Osceola   Co.,  Marion   Tp.,  3.76  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,880. 
No.  367.     Osceola   Co..    Marion   Tp.,   .426  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $213. 

No.  368.     Muskegon    Co.,    .644    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $644. 
No.  369.     Muskegon    Co..    .748    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $748. 
No.  370.     Wexford     Co.,     South     Branch    Tp., 

1.004  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $702. 
No.  371.     Dickinson    Co.,   2.54   miles   macadam 

road,  reward  $2,540. 

No.  372.     Wayne  Co.,  1%  :_iiles  macadam  road, 

reward  $1,500. 
No.  373.     Montcalm     Co.,     Reynolds     Tp.,     1.8 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $900. 
No.  374.     Gratiot    Co.,    Emerson    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  375.     Gratiot    Co.,    Emerson    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  376.     Ingham    Co..    Meridian    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  377.     Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp.,  %  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
No.  378.     Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp.,  %  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
No.  379.     Ingham    Co.,    Lansin^    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  380.     Oceana   Co.,  Shelby  Tp.,  2.719  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $2,719. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 

Advertising  in  the  classified  col- 
umns of  the  "State  Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


COLLECTOR — Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 
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MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COfiniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 
Bay  County — • 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  M.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
Benzie  County- 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
losco  County — • 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Win.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.'  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeati,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 

Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 


Saginaw  County — 

John  Ederer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 


Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 
T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


With  the  completion  of  the  Brady  road  in 
Brady  township,  and  the  center  line  road  in 
Merrill  and  Jonesfield  townships,  the  stone 
mad  work  in  Saginaw  county  has  stopped  for 
the  year. 


Safeguarding   the    Forests — Twenty-foot    Fire-line     Protecting     Nursery     Belt,     Santa 
Barbara,   Calif.,   National   Fcrest.     (Courtesy  of  Conservation.) 


Work  in  a  National  Forest — County  Road  Building  in  Pecos  River,  N.  Mex.,  Forest. 

(Courtesy  of  Conservation.) 
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Michigan 


Roads  ^  Forests 

Wants 

Canvassing  Agents 

in  Every  County 

in  Michigan. 


Liberal  Terms. 


Write  to  Business  Manager  State 
Review  Publishing  Company, 

1406  Majestic  BIdg.,      =       Detroit,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  0.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

MICHIGAN   ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 

19O_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iitdjtgan  itoab  iiakrrfi 

and  if  elected   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name  --  ...  _  .  Residence  Address  ___ 

Occupation  _  .    _  _  Business  Address  _ 

Recommended    by  _  __  Town  ___ 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  ana  one  year's  dues  $  _ 

Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  C  overnment.  »  *  *  "J~ne  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII—  By-Laws.  The  in  'iation  fee  for  membership  in  .he  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  members, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00  T  \e  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
.*-  -*«........  -*^  .......  .««.......  .*•.....  ...........  _»»........  .,»  «.  ^  —  .  •.^.r._  .^  ».r.._..Lf  -1%1r__xrjnv1ru_rfu 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS 


/ol.  5.     No.  7. 


DETROIT,   MICHIGAN,  JANUARY,   1909. 


Price  10  Cents 


Entered    as    second-class    matter  April  27.   mo7.  at  the  Post  Office  at    n-imit.   Mlchlscan.    under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3.   1879. 


USE   OF  A   NATIONAL  FOREST. 
Lumbering   in   the   Priest   River,   Idaho,   Reserves.    (Courtesy   Conservation.) 


MICHIGAN   ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


A  FOREST   NURSERY. 


Preparing  for  Transplanting. 


Breaking  the  Ground. 
(Courtesy  of   Conservation.) 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS  ^FORESTS 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  JANUARY,  1909. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  I905,fiaving  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors— S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 


THE  LAKE  STATES 

FORESTRY  CONFERENCE 


In  November.  I'.MIT,  at  the  nine  of  tin:  meet- 
ing of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Association, 
there  was  called  a  meeting  <>f  delegates  from 
the  Great  Lake  states  and  the  neighboring 
provinces  to  consider  necessary  legislation  to 
promote,  rather,  call  into  existence  the  prac- 
tice and  business  of  forestry.  This  seemed 
an  excellent  undertaking,  since  the  similarity 
of  conditions  in  these  .-latex  made  it  desir- 
able that  such  forest  legislation  should  he  as 
uniform  a.-,  possible.  At  that  meeting  some 
preliminary  and  elementary  resolutions  were 
ail<  iptcd. 

The  conference  was  again  called  In  meet 
at  Madison.  Wis.,  cm  December  '.)  and  10, 
I'.MIS.  'I'h ere  were  especially  represented  the 
states  df  Michigan.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
and  the  most  important  and  pressing  state 
action.-  were  thoroughly  discussed.  The  meet- 
ing was  made  especially  valuable  by  the  fact 
that  the  principal  owners  of  timber  lands, 
mostly  manufacturers  of  lumber,  were  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  and.  in  addition,  had 
placed  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Forester 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Griffith,  drafts  of  bills 
which  they  had  approved  and  adopted  at  a 
meeting  at  Fau  Claire.  Wis..  December  1, 
I'.MIS.  At  this  meeting  of  the  lumbermen  the 
matter  of  tire  protection  and  taxation  was 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  these  timber  land 
nwners  perfected  an  association.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  these  land 
owners  proposed  a  law  which  would  levy  a 
special  state  tax  of  22J-2  cents  per  acre  on 
all  wild  lands,  with  a  view  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  a  state  paid  lire  patrol.  They 
also  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  having  every 
operator  dispose  of  the  tops  and  debris  in 
logging,  thus  securing  greater  safety  to  tim- 
ber property.  After  considerable  careful  dis- 
cussion the  conference  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

"The  object  of  this  conference  is  to  secure 
uniform  forestry  legislation  throughout  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  particularly  for  Min- 
ne-ota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan;  and. 

"Whereas,  The  enormous  destruction  of 
forests  and'  other  property  in  the  Great  Lakes 
states  and  Canada  by  the  forest  tires  of  1908 
has  again  called  attention  to  the  pressing  need 
of  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  t.h  -it- 
states,  especially  in  the  matter  of  prevention 
of  fires  and  their  suppression;  and. 

"Whereas.  This  matter  is  accentuated  by 
the  prompt  and  intelligent  action  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  citizens  most  interested  in  this 


matter,  and  especially  the  action  of  the  Tim- 
berland  Owners'  Asociation  of  Wisconsin, 
which  includes  many  of  the  largest  lumber 
companies  of  northern  Wisconsin,  which  at 
its  meeting  at  Eau  Claire,  December  1.  I'.MIS, 
approved  the  report  and  suggestions  of  its 
committee,  charged  w:ith  the  preparation  of 
suitable  bills  to  be  submitted  -to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Wisconsin  at  its  next  session,  and 
as  the  following  resolutions  are  largely  based 
.ni  the  recommendations  of  that  Association; 
and, 

"Whereas.  The  exper.'ence  of  the  fires  of 
last  season  has  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
leaving  of  debris  over  large  areas  of  land  in 
the  form  of  "slashes'  seriously  threatens  the 
safety  of  all  uild  lands  and  forests,  as  well 
as  farm  settlements,  and  even  towns;  there- 
fore, be  it 

"!•!  csolvcd.  That  all  persons  cutting  and  ex- 
ploiting timber  in  any  part  of  the  lake  states 
here  represented  should  be  obliged  to  dispose 
of  the  debris  in  such  manner  that  it  shall 
not  be  a  menace  to  the  forests;  that  failure 
to  do  this  should  be  punished  by  a  fine  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  the  operation 
and  consequent  possibility  of  damage;  that 
the  timber  cut  or  standing,  as  well  as  the 
land,  should  be  held  to  secure  the  payment 
of  such  lines  imposed,  and  that  full  authority 
be  given  to  the  proper  authorities  to  carry 
out  and  interpret  the  law  providing  for  this 
disposal  of  debris  or  'slashings.' 

"Whereas,  In  the  matter  of  forest  fires  this 
conference  realizes  that  these  forest  fires  in 
the  lake  states  during  the  dry  season  readily 
take  on  enormous  proportions;  that  we  are 
dealing,  therefore,  with  great  calamities  affect- 
ing human  life,  as  well  as  millions  of  acres 
of  land  and  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property;  from  this  it  follows  that  any 
measures  adopted  should  be  adequate  to  the 
situation;  that  efficient  preventive  and  protec- 
tive measures  are  the  only  kind  that  w'll 
really  pay,  and  that  such  protection  in  a  single 
vear  can  ::nd  will  save  enough  property,  such 
that  the  interest  on  the  material  wealth  saved 
will  easily  maintain  such  service  or  protec- 
tion: therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  forest  lire,  being  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  of  the  state,  and  thus 
akin  to  riot  and  invasion,  the  executive  power 
of  the  -late  should  he  employed  to  the  utmost 
limit  in  emen'encies.  in  their  suppression  and 
control  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people. 

"Resolved.  That  we  advocate  the  patrol 
system  as  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
in-eventing  forest  tires,  and  the  commanding 
Factor  in  lighting  them. 

"Resolved.    That    we    recommend    the    reten- 


tion of  the  fire  warden  system  with  the  county, 
rather  than  the  town,  as  the  units,  as  being 
essential  in  securing  interest  and  responsibil- 
ity among  the  people  most  affected. 

"Resolved,  That  in  all  districts  covered  by 
state  lire  patrol  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
expense  for  such  patrol  should  be  placed  upon 
the  unoccupied,  unimproved  or  wild  lands, 
whether  forest  or  cut-over  land,  preferably  in 
the  form  of  an  acreage  tax. 

"Resolved,  That  the  expense  of  the  local 
lire  warden  service,  and  the  help  called  out 
Tor  the  suppression  of  fires,  should  be  borne 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  county  or  town,  but 
die  payment  should  first  be  made  by  the  state 
to  insure  promptness. 

"Resolved,  That  all  officials,  including  pub- 
lic prosecutors,  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  fire  protective  measures  should  be  subject 
to  severe  penalty  or  removal  from  office  for 
non-performance  of  duty. 

"Resolved,  That  the  successful  prosecution 
and  a  commensurate  punishment  in  case  of 
conviction  often  cannot  be  secured  in  the  lo- 
cality where  the  offense  has  been  committed, 
and  in  order  that,  the  law  shall  be  enforced, 
in  the  interest  of  justice,  and  under  authority 
of  the  attorney-general,  a  change  of  venue 
should  be  permitted. 

"Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing that  lands  containing  forests  should  be 
taxed  in  the  usual  manner  so  far  as  the  land 
is  i-  mcerned,  said  land  to  be  assessed  as  if 
it  contained  no  timber;  but  the  forest  prod- 
ucts should  be  assessed  and  taxed  only  when 
they  are  cut  and  removed,  and  then  in  an 
appropriate  manner;  that  the.  harvest  timber 
tax  should  be  based  on  a  stumpage  value  de- 
ternrned  by  the  value  of  the  forest  product 
at  the  place  where  it  is  assessed,  less  the  cost 
of  placing  it  'there." 


A  PREHISTORIC  FOREST. 

F.videncc  of  a  prehistoric  forest  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  been  unearthed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sharpe  and  Hill  streets.  Workmen  in  the 
employ  of  contractors  came  across  sections 
of  trees  tightly  embedded  in  clay  at  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street. 
They  discovered  thick  stumps  of  trees  at  a 
depth  of  thirty-live  or  forty  feet.  Tn  one  or 
two  instances  the  stumps  measured  ten  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  discoveries  are  being  investigated  by 
1'rof.  Philip  R.  filler,  provost  of  the  Peabody 
Institute,  and  an  authority  on  such  subjects. 
Indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the  forest 
existed  before  the  glacial  period,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stumps  of  trees  seeming  to  show 
that  they  were  cut  off  by  the  ice. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


FORESTS  THE  MOST 

IMPORTANT  SUBJECT 


(Maurice  Quinn,  Saginaw.) 

The  forests  of  the  United  States  seem  to 
me  to  be,  today,  the  most  important  internal 
subject  which  the  people  should  consider,  but 
it  is.  however,  the  one  to  which  they  give 
the  least  thought.  They  give  practically  no 
attention  jo  the  manner  in  which  the  timber 
i.-  IK- ing  cut  or  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  growth  of  the  forest  lands  is  being  de- 
pleted. The  individual  life  of  man  is  repre- 
sented by  but  a  few  years,  while  we  hope 
that  the  nation  will  exist  for  all  time;  but 
the  present  -generation,  forgetting  these  things, 
seek  only  to  destroy,  and  the  lumbermen  of 
our  day  vie  with  one  another  in  their  zeal 
to  denude  the  land  of  its  forests. 

The  state  of  Michigan  was  at  one  time  the 
storehouse  of  the  world  for  timber.  From 
the  shores  of  the  Saginaw  river,  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  Lake  Huron,  some  of  the  finest  tim- 
ber that  ever  grew,  white  pine,  Norway  pine, 
white  oak.  walnut,  ash  and  elm,  was  shipped 
to  all  part  of  the  world.  Twenty  billion  feet 
of  timber  was  cut  on  the  Saginaw  river  within 
thirty  years,  in  my  day.  while  today  boats 
must  bring  in  lumber  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people  living  along  the  shores  of  that 
river.  I  could  go  on  at  length  giving  similar 
examples. 

Question  a  Serious  One. 
This  question  now  confronting  the  people 
of  this  country  is  both  sad  and  serious  and  one 
for  which  consideration  from  statesmen  and 
politicians  is  difficult  to  secure,  as  they  give  it 
but  little  earnest  thought.  Other  national  ne- 
cessities can  nearly  all  be  produced  by  artificial 
means,  and  thus  supply  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, but,  to  have  timber  suitable  for  commerce, 
we  must  depend  entirely  upon  mother  nature, 
abiding  her  time,  as  no  other  means  will  avail. 
The  commercial  timber  being  cut  during  the 
present  year,  approximately  nearly  forty 
billion  feet,  while  some  of  it  will  be  as  low  in 
age  as  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  will  all  aver- 
age in  age  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
1  this  in  view,  why  not  begin  in  a 


With 


systematic  manner  to  reproduce  the  forests? 
Judging  from  my  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation.  this  can  be  accomplished  in  like  man- 
ner with  any  other  vegetable  growth.  I  have 
personally  examined  some  of  the  timber 
growth  in  many  of  the  Southern  States,  includ- 
ing Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  In  the  last  named  state  the  second 
growth  seems  to  be  more  rapid  than  in  any  of 
the  others,  and  in  Louisiana  I  have  seen  sec- 
ond growth,  some  of  the  trees  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  growing  upon  land  used  for  plant- 
ing cotton  thirty-six  years  ago. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  supply  can 
be  kept  up  by  reserving  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  western  states,  so  remote  from  the  densely 
populated  sections  of  the  country,  that  great 
expense  is  necessary  to  even  cut  the  timber, 
and  its  transportation  would  greatly  exceed  its 
value.  Furthermore,  not  one-third  of  the 
great  reserves  will  ever  reproduce  timber,  as 
these  reserves  are  composed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  high  rocks,  mountains  and  bar- 
ren plans  having  no  forest  growth. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  views  on  this 
subject  to  many  people  in  the  United  States 
and  particularly  before  the  Forestry  Conven- 
tion at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  the  fall  of 
1006.  This  convention  was  composed  of  those 
who  were  fully  aware  of  the  destruction  that 
is  being  accomplished  and  who  were  desirous 
of  preserving  some  lands  for  forest  purposes, 
at  least  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  My  idea, 
contemplating  the  reforestation  of  the  states 
which  are  now  almost  denuded  of  their  for- 
ests. I  think  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
whole  United  States  and  its  people.  Pt  is  as 
follow* : 

Forestry   Commission   Is   Needed. 


should  create  a  Forestry  Commission,  com- 
posed of  men  of  wisdom,  who  are  thinking  of 
the  future  and  not  of  the  present,  and  who  will 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  permanent  benefit. 
The  government  should  then  purchase  two  sec- 
tions of  land  in  each  geographical  township 
situated  in  the  timber-bearing  portion  of  those 
states  from  which  the  vast  forests  have  been 
and  are  now  being  so  rapidly  denuded.  Hav- 
ing made  the  purchase  of  two  square  miles  in 
each  township,  fence  it  if  you  please,  and,  if 
not  already  forested  with  timber  natural  to  the 
soil,  sow  the  seed  and  properly  protect  from 
fire.  After  the  trees  have  reached  a  certain 
age,  sell  the  timber,  say  down  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  with  proper  restrictions  as  to  the  piling 
and  burning  of  brush  and  rubbish  resulting 
from  the  felling  of  these  trees,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  balance  of 
the  forest.  In  this  manner  the  growth  can  be 
perpetuated,  we  will  have  our  forests  closer 
to  and  within  reach  of  the  population,  and  i; 
will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  poor  and  to 
those  who  need  timber  for  fuel  and  commer- 
cial purposes.  In  fact  the  creation  of  such  a 
commission  and  the  making  of  such  laws 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  nation  at  large 
than  any  other  within  my  knowledge. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  idea  in  the  follow- 
ing states  and  portions  thereof  would  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  largest  number  of 
people.  Commence,  if  you  please,  with  the 
state  of  Maine;  then  the  northern  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  the  northern  part  of 
Xew  \  ork.  that  portion  of  Pennsylvania  upon 
which  once  grew  the  white  pine  forests  and 
the  portions  which  once  grew  forests,  of  Ohio. 
West  Virginia.  Old  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
essee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 
Florida.  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisiana. 
Texas.  Arkansas,  Missouri,  part  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  all 
of  which  timber-bearing  states  would,  from 
seed  of  trees  indigenous  to  the  soil,  reproduce 
forests  for  commercial  purposes  in  at  least 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  years. 

Must  Reap  the  Whirlwind. 

Tlu-y  are  now  taking  timber  from  Louisiana 
and  sending  it  to  North  Dakota,  and  unless 
some  such  plan  is  adopted,  although  they 
claim  to  have  abundance  of  timber  there,  I 
venture  to  say  that,  in  twenty-five  years,  they 
will  themselves  in  Louisiana  be  compelled  to 
procure  it  from  some  other  source.  Of  what 
use  can  the  forest  preserves  in  California  be 
to  the  poor  individual  in  Louisiana?  How  can 
he  afford  to  purchase  timber  manufactured 
and  brought  that  distance?  Under  my  plan,  if 
he  lived  in  a  geographical  township,  he  could 
buy  timber  from  the  government  within  prob- 
ably six  or  eight  miles  from  his  own  door  ami 
the  timber  will  always  be  there. 

Of  course  the  men  who  arc  slaughtering  the 
timber,  for  the  present  generation,  will  nor 
listen  for  a  moment  to  these  suggestions,  but 
unless  something  is  done,  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  nation  will  find  itself  face  to 
face  with  a  timber  nanic. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  and 
if  anyone  wishes  to  go  in  detail  with  a  view 
to  have  such  a  bill  passed  by  congress,  I  am 
ready  at  any  time  to  give  all  the  information 
I  have  and  all  the  assistance  in  my  power 
toward  the  matter  of  the  reforestation  of  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  suggest  that  the  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  purchasing  any  more 
forest  reserve  lands  in  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon  and  Washington,  apply  such 
funds  to  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  the  south- 
ern states,  from  which  the  timber  has  been 
cut  and  reforest  the  same.  I  may  add  that  I 
have  talked  with  many  land  owners  in  the 
south  and  inquired  how  much  land  they  would 
give  the  government  without  pay.  if  forest 
m-e-iTves  were  created  in  the  regions  where 
the  timber  has  been  cut.  Some  said  one  thou- 
;ind.  others  three  thousand  acres,  and  one  man 


acres.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
government  can  procure  large  holdings  from 
these  people  without  any  cost  whatever.  All 
it  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  plant  the  pine 
and  take  care  of  it. 


The     Government     of     the     United     States    in    Florida    said    he    would    give    ten    thousand 


THE  PEOPLE  ARE  PLANTING. 

The  value  of  forest  planting  is  much  more 
generally  appreciated  than  is  usually  known. 
J'he  following  letter  is  one  of  many: 

The  suggestions  made  in  answer  were, 
briefly; 

(.1)  The  walnut  planting  is  good;  generally 
it  is  well  to  plant  in  rows  anil  cultivate  one 
or  two  seasons. 

(2)  Not  to  trim  until  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
tall. 

(::)  To  thin  out  as  soon  as  the  trees  show 
effects  of  crowding. 

(4)  The  maple  and  beech  probably  have 
suffered  from  former  ground  hre.  Thin  out 
and  remove  all  defective  stuff,  even  at  the 
risk  of  having  the  remaining  trees  a  bit  limliy. 

(.">i  As  to  the  Ogemaw  tract — wait  until  we 
get  better  lire  protection,  and  simply  let  things 
grow  at  present  as  best  they  may. 

Otsego,   Mich..   Dec.  6,  1908. 

Ciimmis.-iiincr   of   Forestry, 
Lansing.  Mich. 

Dear  Sir;  /\bout  live  year.-  ago  I'  came  into 
possession  of  a  piece  of  land  on  which  there 
was  a  side  hill,  which  it  wa-  not  advisable 
to  plow  and  cultivate,  as  the  heavy  rains 
would  cause  washouts  and  thus  waste  up  the 
land;  so  concluded  to  plant  this  side  hill  to 
walnut  for  future  timber  supply.  I  have 
planted  some  each  fall  since,  and  with  what 
I  have  this  fall  I  think  I  have  all  the  trees 
the  land  can  grow.  I  first  began  planting 
in  rows  from  west  to  east,  as  the  slope  is 
from  east  toward  west:  but  as  my  first  plants 
grew  more  Spreading  .tops  than  I  wished  them 
to  I  changed  my  plan  of  planting  this  fall 
and  planted  in  groups — one  nut  in  center  with 
five  or  six  around  it  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  feet — thinking  in  this  way  to  encourage 
the  center  one  to  grow  taller,  and  then  in 
time  to  cut  away  the  other  five  or  six  when 
not  needed. 

Xow  that  I  have  the  plants  well  started  I 
would  like  reliable  advice  as  to  the  proper 
care  of  them.  I  planted  the  black  walnut  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  naturally  adapted  to 
the  soil.  Shall  I  let  the  young  plants  alone 
and  let  nature  direct  their  growth,  or  shall 
I  trim  them;  and,  if  so,  when  shall  1  trim 
and  how? 

I  also  have  fifteen  acres  of  beech  and  maple 
timber  on  sandy  loam — splendid  land — but  I 
notice  that  many  of  my  small  trees  from  tuo 
to  -:\  inches  in  diameter  die.  I  am  anxious 
for  them  to  live  and  thus  renew  the  timber 
growth.  1  think  it  an  indication  that  some 
timber  should  be  cut  out,  but  do  not  feel 
competent  to  judge  which  should  be  taken 
out.  As  I  notice  the  timber  next  to  the  cleared 
land  grows  limbs  and  is  short-bodied  and 
not  desirable,  I  think  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  care  of  this  timber  lot.  If 
you  can  offer  any  suggestion  that  will  aid  me 
I  will  be  very  thankful. 

1  also  own  an  interest  in  :.'()((  acres  in  'the 
Town-hip  of  Klacking.  in  the  county  of  Oge- 
maw. about  eight  miles  from  the  c:ty  of  West 
Branch.  The  timber  has  been  cut  off  down 
in  about  six-inch  stuff.  [  would  like  to  take 
care  of  this  in  -tome  way  so  that  it  will  re- 
forest itself,  but  d«i  not  know  what  is  the 
thing  to  do  with  it.  What  is-  the  State  For- 
estry Commission  doing  with  state  land  that 
is  being  reforested?  Perhaps  there  is  some 
way  of  caring  for  this  young  timber  that  I 
(In  not  know,  and  would  like  your  advice. 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.     E.     S. 


FORESTRY    STUDENTS   IN    PRACTICAL 
WORK. 

Seniors  in  the  forestry  class  at  the  .Michigan 
Agricultural  College  are  receiving  training  of 
a  very  practical  nature  in  the  lumber  cam])- 
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of  northern  Michigan  and  Canada.  The  stu- 
dents are  making  a  special  study  of  lumber 
conditions  and  milling  methods.  Most  of 
them  have  been  in  the  camps  during  the  holi- 
days, and  they  spent  nearly  a  month  in  the 
woods  before  returning  to  their  classes. 

The  class  was  divided  into  squads  of  two 
students  each,  and  each  squad  worked  in  a 
different  camp.  The  squads  were  well 
equipped  with  photographic  apparatus  and 
measuring  instruments,  and  each  student  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  give  an  exhaustive  and 
thorough  report  of  northern  lumber  conditions. 

In  the  co-operative  work  between  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  the  United  States  For- 
estry service,  the  forestry  department  at  the 
college  has  recently  received  from  C.  C.  Hall, 
,-upervisor  of  the  Deer  Lodge  national  forest 
ijf  Montana,  a  large  quantity  of  seeds  of  the 
lodge  pole  pine,  "pinus  murryan."  These 
seeds  were  gathered  at  an  elevation  of  0,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  They  will  be  planted 
in  the  college  nursery  this  spring.  This  lodge 
pole  pine  is  a  possible  growth  for  the  refor- 
esting of  Michigan  lands. 

The  lodge  pole  pine  resembles  the  jack 
pine  of  this  state.  In  its  natural  habitat  in 
the  west  it  forms  a  pure  forest  with  uniform 
growth,  covering  large  areas  in  the  region 
nf  tlie  Yellowstone  Park,  and  in  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming.  It  is  used  extensively 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  wood,  base  boards 
and  posts.  The  lodge  pole  pine  is  not  as  dur- 
able a  tree  as  many  others,  and  when  used 
lor  piling  and  posts  it  must  be  heavily  treated 
with  preservatives.  A  point  in  favor  of  the 
lodge  pole  is  its  very  rapid  growth.  It  is  a 
very  hardy  grower,  but  does  not  attain  a  very 
large  diameter,  being  ten  to  twelve  inches 
breast  high.  It  is  hoped  by  throwing  the 
species  out  of  its  natural  habitat  a  more  ex- 
cesive  growth  may  be  attained.  The  lodge 
pule  pine  may  become  a  factor  in  reforesting 
the  northern  districts  of  Michigan,  where  the 
more  valuable  species,  such  as  Norway  and 
white  pine,  and  even  the  jack  pine,  do  not 
find  sufficient  plant  food  for  their  growth.  It 
may  also  be  of  great  use  in  reforesting  the 
windswept  coasts  adjacent  to  the  lakes,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Of 
all  the  trees  in  the  northern  section,  the  lodge 
pole  pine  is  considered  in  many  respects  to 
be  the  most  hardy.  It  cannot  be  looked  upon, 
however,  as  a  tree  which  will  produce  vast 
amounts'  of  valuable  timber,  but  rather  as  a 
forerunner  to  establish  forests  on  barren 
wastes,  after  which  better  species  may  be 
planted  MI. 

Seedlings  of  trees  native  to  this  state  are 
being  exchanged  for  seedlings  of  trees  not 
yet  treed  out  in  Michigan,  hoping  a  species 
will  be  found  which  will  lie  better  adapted 
to  the  present  conditions  in  the  state  than 
any  other  now  being  used.  I'll  this  way  some 
of  the  hard  problems  of  reforestation  of  the 
sand  and  waste  barrens  in  the  northern  part 
•  if  the  state  may  be  solved. 


LUMBERMEN  MUST  CLEAN  UP. 

Hon.  \V.  B.  Mershon,  treasurer  of  the  Michi- 
gan Forestry  Asociation,  has  received  a  copy 
ni  the  proceedings  of  the  forestry  conference 
ntly  held  al  Madron.  \Yis.  At  this  con- 
Irrence  were  discussed  the  evils  of  the  usual 
careless  style  of  lumbering  operations  and  the 
adoption  of  better  method's,  looking  to  less  de- 
struction of  the  smaller  trees  and  wiser  prac- 
tice as  to  the  removal  of  debris. 

As  In  the  conference  Mr.  Mershon  says: 
"The  best  feature  of  this  is  that  the  lumber- 
men in  Wisconsin,  themselves,  have  advocated 
more  rigid  laws  for  fire  protection,  among 
others,  compelling  all  loggers  to  pile  their 
brush  and  destroy  it.  Lumbermen  not  long 
ago,  and  many  of  them  today,  contend  they 
cannot  afford  to  pile  up  their  tops  and  clean 
up  the  ground  after  they  have  cut  down  the 
trees,  but  the  slash  must  be  left  where  it  is 
a  menace  to  surrounding  property.  Forest 
tires  that  feed  only  on  leaves  are  not  danger- 
mis  to  forest  growth  as  a  rule.  It  is  where 
they  get  into  the  old  windfalls  and  slashings 


and   the  debris  left  from  lumbering  that  dam- 
age is   done. 

"The  government  in  its  forest  preserves, 
when  it  sells  timber,  compels  the  party  buy- 
ing it  and  cutting  it  to  pile  the  tops  and  brush, 
and  then  the  government  supervises  the  burn- 
ing of  it.  Here  in  Michigan  everyone  cut- 
ting down  a  tree  should  be  compelled  to  de- 
stroy the  top  and  rubbish  so  it  will  not  be 
a  menace  to  other  property.  One  might  just 
as  well  scatter  kerosene  around  a  planing 
mill  as  to  leave  tops  and  rubbish  lying  around 
in  a  forest,  for  it  merely  invites  disaster.  This, 
I  think,  is  the  keynote  of  our  forest  tire  pro- 
tection, and  must  be  emphasized,  and  a  good 
strong  law  must  be  passed  in  Michigan  that 
puts  a  stop  to  a  man  endangering  the  prop- 
erty of  his  neighbor  and  the  whole  com- 
munity." 


WANTON    DESTRUCTION    IS    INEX- 
CUSABLE. 

The  original  forest  of  -Michigan  was  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.  it  suggested  the 
motto  on  our  shield.  The  cutting  away  of 
what  was  necessary,  in  the  interest  of 
settlement,  must  be  approved.  But  much  of 
the  destruction  was  inexcusable  waste,  for 
scarcely  one-half  of  the  state  was  settled, 
and  one-third  of  the  land  is  improved.  About 
one-third  of  the  state  lies  today  cut  and 
burned  over — an  unprofitable  waste  area. 
Fvery  acre  of  this  might  and  should  bear  a 
forest  cover,  growing  a  dollar's  worth  of  tim- 
ber every  year.  More  than  six  million  acres 
of  the  area  is  state  tax  title  lands. 

Wood  is  a  prime  necessity.  Our  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing,  while  our  wood 
supply  is  more  rapidly  diminishing.  We  are 
consuming  wood  three  or  four  times  as  fast 
as  we  are  producing  it.  But  in  the  wood 
question  is  involved  the  question  of  water. 
Denuded  hillsides  mean  recurrences  of  de- 
structive floods  and  droughts.  That  great 
financier,  James  J.  Hill,  has  said:  "Irrigation 
and  forestry  are  the  two  subjects  which  are 
to  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  than  any  other 
question,  either  within  or  without  congress." 
Irrigation  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  forests. 

There  is  no  citizen  whose  property  is  not 
related  vitally  to  the  question  of  forest  pres- 
ervation and  reforestation.  But  the  trouble 
is  we  are  often  asleep  and  awake  only  in 
the  shock  that  accompanies  rain.  To  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  leading  question  we  ought  to 
give  time  and  attention. — Rev.  Martin  L.  Fox, 
Muskcgon,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN  PRACTICALLY  A  BURNED 
OVER  STATE. 

"I  wouldn't  even  dare  make  a  guess  at  this 
time.'  replied  Wesley  Bradfield,  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  when  asked  the  amount 
of  damage  done  in  Michigan  by  the  fires  of 
last  fall.  He  has  completed  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  conditions  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  and  has  returned  to  Washington  to 
prepare  his  report. 

Mr.  Bradfield  was  sent  to  Michigan  to  make 
an  investigation  of  forestry  conditions  and 
compile  a  report  on  which  could  be  based  rec- 
ommendations relative  to  reforestation.  He 
traveled  over  many  sections,  and  interviewed 
land  cruisers,  lumbermen  and  many  officers 
and  residents  of  the  counties  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state. 

"It  is  a  great  big  proposition  and  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  viewpoint.  Where  the 
land  is  to  be  cleared  for  farming  within  a  few 
years  the  fires  have  done  much  to  aid  the 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  back  sec- 
tion that  could  not  be  settled  for  many  years, 
a  terrible  damage  has  been  done.  I  have  heard 
men  tell  of  young  pines  as  high  as  your  head 
which  were  killed  hy  the  fires  in  several  sec- 
tions. In  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  those 
trees  would  be  commercially  valuable,  and  if 
the  land  was  not  to  be  cleared  before  that  time 
they  would  he  of  great  value.  I  found,  also, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 


damage  done  in  standing  timber  by  the  fires. 
One  man  owning  a  section  on  which  there  was 
standing  timber,  had  it  examined  by  a  cruiser 
and  it  was  reported  as  very  small  percentage 
injured.  He  decided  to  be  sure,  however,  and 
began  cutting  it.  He  found  three  maple  trees- 
alive  out  of  103,  and  among  100  beeches  not 
one  was  alive.  Next  summer  the  actual  dam- 
age to  standing  timber  can  be  estimated." 

"I  wouldn't  say  the  state  has  got  to  start  all 
over  agan  in  reforestation,"  continued  Mr. 
Bradfield,  "because  in  some  counties  the  dam- 
age was  not  heavy,  but  at  that  Michigan  is 
practically  a  burned  over  state,  forest  fires  hav- 
ing swept  over  the  greater  portion  I  of  the 
northern  section  during  the  last  25  years." 


TIMBER  PRESERVATION. 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Mershon,  of  Saginaw,  treas- 
urer of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Asociation,  in  a 
brief  talk  on  the  growing  interest  in  the  for- 
estry question,  said:  "Lumbermen  seem  to  be 
waking  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
necessity  for  the  passage  of  laws  that  are  very 
rigid  and  drastic  for*  the  prevention  of  forest 
fires  and  the  protection  of  forest  property.  At 
Albany,  N.  Y.,'  recently  was  held  a  conference 
of  forty  representative^  of  big  lumber  com- 
panies, private  camp  owners,  and  the  state  for- 
est, fish  and  game  commissioner,  and  they  de- 
termined to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  laws- 
empowering  the  governor  to  suspend  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  season  in  case  of  emergency, 
to  prevent  the  careless  starting  of  forest  fires 
in  a  dry  season,  licensing  of  guides,  register- 
ing of  tourists  and  the  making  of  such  records 
as  will  aid  in  determining  the  cause  of  forest 
fires  and  the  punishment  of  their  authors. 

"Timber  owners  and  lumbermen  of  Michi- 
gan, it  seems  to  me,  should  get  together,  and! 
have  an  understanding  as  to  how  far  we  can 
and  will  go  in  our  demands  for  better  protec- 
tion of  forest  property.  The  sportsmen  also 
ought  to  get  together.  If  the  public  domain 
commission  is  established  in  accordance  with 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  special  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  then  the  game  warden  depart- 
ment surely  will  be  out  of  politics  and  handled 
by  this  committee  consisting  of  five  non-parti- 
san and  uns,alaried  men.  A  gun  license  should 
bring  in  a  revenue  to  the  state  of  over  $100,000 
annually.  Supplementing  this  with  a  non-resi- 
dent license,  and  a  good  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished whereby  something  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  the  wild  fowl  and 
forest  life." 


FIRE  PATROL  COSTS  LITTLE. 

The  Timber  Fire  Protective  Associations  of 
northern  Idaho  are  doing  a  splendid  work 
at  a  very  small  cost. 

Under  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Idaho  the 
timber  companies,  individuals  and  the  state, 
jointly,  through  the  several  associations  into 
which  this  section  is  divided,  maintain  organi- 
zations, hire  men,  build  trails,  establish  and 
provision  stations  and  cabins  to  keep  up  pa- 
trols and  guard  against  fires,  each  contribut- 
ing to  the  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  acres  each  has  in  the  district. 

The  Clearwater  Fire  Protective  Associa- 
tion's district  contained  last  year  288,796  acres 
of  timber  lands.  The  total  cost  of  patrolling 
was  $7,127.60,  or  .0249  cents  per  acre.  The 
Association  lost'  only  45,000  feet  of  timber  by 
lire  during  the  year. 

The  Potlatch  Timber  Association  contains 
:;  14. U58  -  acres  of  timbered  lands.  Total  cost 
of  patrolling,  $9,738.36;  cost  per  acre,  .030!) 
cents.  The  total  loss  in  this  district  is  repre- 
sented by  ,60,000  feet. 

The  Perid  Oreille  Timber  Protective  Asso- 
ciation contains  303,173  acres  of  timbered 
lands.-  Total  cost  of  patrolling,  $8,741.01;  cost 
per  acre,  .02882  cents.  The  loss  in  the  dis- 
trict is  given  at  10,000  feet. 

The  average  cost  to  the  state  and  timber 
holders,  according  to  the  land  commissioner's 
report,  in  the  entire  territory  covered  by  all 
three  of  these  associations  was  2  2-3  cents 
per  acre. 
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Municipal  Corporation  and  Private 
Ownership  Forests. 


F.  \Y.   Rane,  State  Forester  of  Massachusetts. 
Municipal    Forests. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  development  of 
this  type  of  forestry.  '  I  believe  all  that  is 
required  at  present  is  to  agitate  the  subject 
and  to  explain  how  easily  and  economically 
it  can  be  brought  about.  Our  cities  and  towns 
have  sprung  up  by  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands  throughout  the  land.  Their  develop- 
ment has  been  proportionate  to  their  natural 
advantages.  Permanency  has  become  more 
stable  as  time  has  gone  on,  until  today  finds 
us  with  municipalities  ready  and  willing  to 
accept  and  adopt  almost  any  measure  that 
will  develop  a  better  future  and  a  busier  cen- 
ter of  population.  Our  cities  and  towns  liavc 
been  solving  the  problems  of  a  permanent 
and  efficient  water  supply,  sewerage  system, 
etc.  Our  boards  of  health  tell  us  that  a 
pure  water  supply  is  absolutely-  necessary  to 
the  longevity  of  our  population.  Municipal 
forests  about  the  drainage  basins  of  our  water 
supplies  and  reservoirs  can  be  made  not  only 
an  important  factor  in  conserving  the  water 
supply  and  in  improving  sanitary  conditions, 
but  if  put  under  a  modern  system  of  forestry 
management  could  be  made  a  great  economic 
factor  in  the  production  of  wood  and  lumber. 
They  may  also  comprise  one  of  the  great 
aesthetic  features  of  the  section. 

The  time  elements  as  a  factor  so  objection- 
able to  the  private  owner  in  investing  in  for- 
estry undertakings  need  not  be  considered 
here.  The  advent  of  the  automobile  and  rapid 
transit  has  so  enlarged  the  conceptions  of  the 
average  citizen  that,  instead  of  being  content 
with  shade  trees  and  park  systems,  he  longs 
for  the  depth  and  quiet  of  large  tracts  of 
woods,  which  may  be  furnished  almost  with- 
out cost  through  the  wise  forethought  of  our 
municipalities.  Who  has  visited1  Germany 
without  being  impressed  with  the  trip  into 
the  Black  Forests.  These  very  forests  are 
not  only  beautiful  and  renowned,  but  through 
their  scientific  treatment  yield  splendid  finan- 
cial returns.  Within  walking  distance  from 
many  of  the  cities  one  can  step  into  finer 
wood's  than  can  be  found  in  our  best  eastern 
states.  Spruce  and  fir  trees  two  or  three  feet 
through,  and  all  the  way  up  to  12  feet  high, 
stand  on  the  ground  as  thickly  as  they  can 
stand.  There  are  areas  that  would  cut  more 
than  100,000  feet  board  measure. 

Municipal  forests  therefore  will  do  much  as 
object  lessons,  and  their  permanency  and  im- 
portance will  assist  very  materially  in  form- 
ing a  workable  local,  state  and  national  policy. 

The  state  forester  in  Massachusetts  has 
completed  a  working  plan  for  the  city  of  Fall 
River  this  season  for  a  municipal  forest  of 
3,000  acres.  We  are  working  on  similar  pro- 
jects for  three  more  cities  at  present,  with 
still  others  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage 
Board  of  Boston  has  completed  planting  1,100 
acres  to  forest  trees  about  their  new  reservoir 
this  fall.  The  city  of  Helena,  Montana,  has 
planted  a  forest  of  900  acres.  Warren  Man- 
ning, the  noted  landscape  gardener,  the  de- 
er  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  grounds, 
etc.,  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  broader 
forestry  municipal  development,  as  going 
hand-in-hand  with  landscape  gardening. 

In  a  state  like  Massachusetts,  where  many 
park  reservations  like  Mt.  Tom,  Wachusett, 
Greylock,  Blue  Hills,  Metropolitan  park  sys- 
tem, Mt.  Everett,  etc.,  have  already  been  set 
a-ide  for  public  purpose,  if  to  these  park  sys- 
tems, municipal  parks  and  forests  be  added, 
.veil  as  corporation  and  private  forests, 
together  with  increased  holdings  for  fish  and 
le  preserves,  it  is  evident  that  conditions 
will  be  developed  which  will  make  our  state 
tly  to  be  envied.  What  has  been  and 
may  he  accomplished  in  Massachusetts  can  be 


wrought  with  equal  ease  throughout  the  Union 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Corporation  Forests. 

All  kinds  of  corporations  are  formed  for 
doing  business  nowadays,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  same  business  principles  that  are  so 
successfully  applied  to  the  development  of 
other  enterprises  can  be  used  with  as  much 
certainty  in  purchasing  cheap  lands  and  de- 
veloping forestry.  While  the  time  element 
seems  objectionable  when  one  starts  from  the 
beginning,  still  the  first  cost  or  investment 
is  comparatively  small,  and  the  returns  give 
every  promise  of  being  large.  It  often  hap- 
pens also  that  the  forest  properties  already 
more  or  less  stocked  can  he  purchased,  and 
here  much  quicker  results  can  be  secured. 
Large  lumber  box  and'  pulp  companies  own 
many  acres,  and  the  earlier  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  modern  management  of  forests 
pays,  the  quicker  will  be  the  results.  Already 
some  advance  has  been  made,  but  nothing  in 
proportion  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  future. 

Private   Forests. 

From  the  policy  of  pur  government  the  en- 
couragement of  the  private  land  owner  is  pro- 
verbial. The  teaching  of  our  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
is  ever  toward  a  better  system  of  agriculture. 
Rotation  of  crops,  adaptation  of  soils  for  cer- 
tain crops,  and  a  definiteness  of  purpose  re- 
sults in  success.  Under  this  management 
most  farms,  barring  the  prairie  country,  con- 
tain acres  better  adapted  to  forests  than  any 
other  crop.  These  private  forests  will  ever 
represent  a  large  part  of  our  forest  acreage. 
1't  becomes  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  handling  these  forests  or  woods 
in  the  most  economic  way.  Many  small  areas 
owned  by  different  individuals  are  far  more 
difficult  to  systematize  and  regulate  than  much 
larger  tracts  under  fewer  ownerships. 

Many  states  are  following  the  example  of 
the  countries  of  the  old  world  in  offering  as- 
sistance, in  suggesting  systems  of  manage- 
ment and  in  educating  private  owners  to  a 
better  understanding  of  handling  their  wood 
crop.  In  the  case  of  private  forests  in  large 
areas  they  should  be  treated1  and  cared  for 
the  same  as  municipal  and  corporation  for- 
ests, and  there  seems  to  be  110  reason  why 
they  should  not  develop  even  more  rapidly  in 
the  future. 

In  conclusion,  considering  an  imperative 
necessity  for  the  growing  of  our  future  forest 
products,  and  considering  the  opportunity  for 
business  corporations  and1  men  to  not  only 
secure  financial  gain  but  bring  great  good  to 
their  respective  communities,  there  certainly 
will  be  need  in  the  future  for  all  our  well  di- 
rected acts  of  the  present  day.  Is  it  not  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  that  the  conditions  out- 
lined do  exist,  and  that  the  solving  of  them 
offers  hopes  to  the  future?  It  is  fortunate, 
too,  that  as  people  we  are  ever  ready  and 
quick  to  respond  to  any  undertaking,  no  mat- 
ter how  strenuous  the  task,  provided  it  will 
secure  us  benefit  and  reward.  I  have  every 
hope,  therefore,  that  our  forestry!  problems 
will  receive  an  early  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  our  people  and  all  sections  of  the  Union 
will  do  their  parts  in  conserving  the  forests 
we  already  have  and  adopting  modern  methods 
of  forest  management,  as  well  as  in  reforest- 
ing lands  unadapted  to  agriculture,  returning 
them  to  forests,  for  which  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  were  created. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  FORESTS. 


roaring  streams  would  become  dry  and  beasts 
that  furnish  furs  would  perish. 

I-or  the  coming  year  he  proposes  to  employ 
fifty  men  to  patrol  and  keep  in  check  the  iires 
in  the  Adirondacks.  But  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  preserve  the  forests,  trees  must  be 
planted,  as  i>  being  done  in  Germany  and 
France.  His  department  has  planted  thirty 
acres  of  tree  gardens,  where  three  years  ago 
there  were  only  seven  acres.  Much  of  the 
1,600,000  acres  of  woodland  in  New  York  state 
is  rapidly  being  cut  and  burned  away,  and  un- 
less something  is  done  at  once,  in  a  very  few 
years  there  will  be  no  forests  in  New  York 
at  all. 

Radical  legislation  including  amendments  to 
the  state  constitution,  to  provide  better  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  the  state  forests, 
is  recommended  by  Commissioner  Whipple  in 
his  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature. 

"Some  of  these  suggestions  will  undoubtedly 
seem  radical,"  says  the  report,  "but  to  those 
who  are  constantly  studying  and  dealing  with 
the  subject  they  will  appear  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  have  a  practical  and  safe 
policy  of  forestry  and  forest  preservation.  In 
no  other  way  can  our  forests  be  preserved, 
utilized  and  enjoyed  for  the  benefit  of  all." 

He  recommends  that  a  provision  be  made  to 
protect  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  approxi- 
mately 1")0,000  square  miles  of  woodland  coun- 
try, and  to  exemplify  there  the  results  that 
may  be  obtained  by  practical  forestry.  This 
is  deemed  advisable,  especially  on  account  of 
the  historical  .interest  that  attaches  to  this 
beautiful  section  of  the  Hudson  valley. 


Commissioner  Whipple  Tells  How  New  York 
Will  Suffer  if  it  Is  Not  Stopped. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, held  in  New  York.  J.  S.  Whipple.  com- 
missioner of  the  State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Department,  told  what  would  happen  unless 
the  state  got  to  work  to  preserve  the  forests 
of  the  Catskills  and  Adirondacks — land  now 
productive  would  speedily  become  barren. 


PINCHOT  APPROVES  THE  PLAN. 

Clifford  Pinchot,  the  national  forester,  heart- 
ily approves  of  the  plan  for  a  Commission  of 
Public  Domain  for  Michigan,  as  recommended 
by  the  commision  of  inquiry.  "It  is  difficult," 
says  Mr.  Pinchot,  "to  think  how  the  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  could  have  devised  a  better 
plan.  1't  seems  to  me  as  nearly  ideal  as  we  can 
hope  to  have  in  practical  administration.  The 
great  need  is  to  have  the  forests,  land,  game, 
water  power  and  all  other  questions  of  conser- 
vation administered  by  men  who  have  a  keen, 
unselfish  interest  in  them.  The  difficulty  is  to 
single  out  those  men  and  put  them  in  power. 
It  would  seem  that  the  agencies  proposed  by 
the  commission  of  inquiry  for  this  work  are 
most  excellent. 

"I  am  advised  that  the  board  of  regents  and 
the  board  of  agriculture  in  Michigan,  each  of 
which  will,  according  to  the  plan,  select  two 
members  of  the  commission  on  public  domain, 
to  consist  of  a  high  class  of  citizens.  They 
could  be  relied  upon  to  select  the  right  sort  of 
men  for  the  commission  of  public  domain. 

"A  commission  made  up  on  the  basis  pro- 
posed would  very  evidently  have  a  free  hand. 
Considerations  of  patronage  would  not  trouble 
it.  The  commissioners  would  be  at  liberty  to 
choose  their  executives  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  merit,  and  this  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. A  large  part  of  the  work  of  which 
the  commission  would  have  charge  would  call 
for  executives  of  special  training. 

"To  successfully  manage  forests,  wisely 
utilize  the  public  lands,  protect  game  and  con- 
serve water  power  quite  largely  requires  the 
service  of  men  who  make  that  their  business 
in  life.  Such  men  would  doubtless  be  chosen 
by  this  independent  commission  and  it  would 
mean  a  great  advance  step." 


MICHIGAN    THE   WORST    CARED   FOR. 

United  States  officials  familiar  with  the  for- 
est situation  in  Michigan  and  the  fires  which 
swept  the  state  last  fall,  says  a  Washington 
correspondent,  express  the  opinion  that  State 
Game  and  Fire  Warden  Pierce  proved  negli- 
gent in  not  organizing  a  more  efficient  method 
of  handling,  controlling  or  preventing  the  for- 
est fires.  As  compared  to  all  other  states  that 
liave  done  something  toward  preventing  for- 
c-t  (ires.  Michigan  is  regarded  as  the  worst 
cared  for. 
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NATIONAL  FORESTRY  IN   COLORADO. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  loss  to  Colorado 
alone  fnun  forest  lires  runs  up  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Fortunately,  however,  they 
have  caused  but  little  damage  during  the  past 
lew  year-.  The  administration  of  the  national 
forest  lands  has  been  very  fortunate  in  this 
regard.  Of  the  1,200,000  acres  of  national  for- 
est land  in  Colorado  under  the  care  of  the 
Leadville  office,  less  than  100  acres  were  burned 
over  1,-isi  year,  and  of  that  area  less  than  10 
acres  was  land  bearing  green  timber.  The 
showing  is  especially  good  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  -eascm  was  especially  dry  and  the  for- 
est tire  loss  in  the  country  at  large  has  been 
the  greatest  for  a  generation.  The  forest  ser- 
vice. h"wever,  does  not  claim  all  the  credit  for 
the  prevention  of  fires.  Every  class  of  persons 
using  the  forest  has  given  most  efficient  help, 
and  but  for  the  help  given  by  citizens,  the 
situation  in  regard  to  forest  fires  in  Colorado 
would  be  a  very  different  story. 

A  little  more  than  5,000,000  feet  of  timber 
was  cut  from  the  Leadville  forest  during  the 
past  year,  of  which  about  95  per  cent  was  dead 
material.  Most  of  the  dead  timber  was  sold 
for  railroad  ties.  As  there  is  more  dead  tim- 
ber on  the  forest  than  can  possibly  be  used 
before  it  decays,  the  service  is  using  every 
effort  to  dispose  of  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  present  policy  on  the  Leadville,  as  well 
as  on  all  national  forests,  is  to  encourage  the 
use  of  dead  timber  and  dying  green  timber 
while  holding  the  healthy  timber,  which  will 
keep  and  put  on  growth  for  future  use.  Ac- 
cordingly, very  little  thrifty  green  timber  is 
being  cut  at  present.  Besides  the  timber  sales, 
about  400  permits  for  the  free  use  of  timber 
were  issued,  chiefly  to  ranchers  and  prospect- 
ors. 

The  work  of  replacing  the  forests  is,  of 
course,  of  as  much  importance  as  using  it  and 
much  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject on  the  Leadville  forest.  Most  of  the  area 
which  has  been  cut  and  burned  over  in  the 
]ia-t  ha-  a  young  stand  of  timber  well  started 
and  no  cutting  of  green  timber  is  now  allowed 
where  there  is  no  young  stand  present  to  take 
the  place  of  the  timber  cut.  There  are,  how- 
.  large  areas  where  timber  has  all  been 
cut  and  burned  and  the  service  is  experiment- 
ing to  find  the  best  method  to  bring  them  back 
The  work  at  persent  must  be  on  a 
small  scale,  on  account  of  the  heavy  cost  of 
ensive  operations,  and  is  chiefly  confined 
to  experiments  to  find  the  best  manner  of 
Mcking  the  forest  so  that  when  funds  are 
available  the  most  efficient  methods  of  replac- 
ing the  forest  may  be  employed.  During  the 
past  season  about  140  bushels  of  pine  and 
spruce  cones  were  collected  which  will  be  used 
the  coming  spring  in  experimental  sowing  of 
seed. 


SELLING  TREES  AT  COST. 

Efforts  at  reforesting  lands  in  New  York 
state  now  idle  that  valuable  wood  material 
may  be  produced  and  physical  conditions  be 
rally  bettered  and  the  resources  of  the 
State  increased  are  to  be  started  immediately 
under  the  direction  of  State_  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioner  J.  S.  \Yhipple.  The  work 
•  be  begun  under  the  provisions  of  a  law 
•>-d  by  the  last  legislature,  which  author- 
izes the  commissioner  to  furnish  seedlings  and 
plantings  of  forest  trees  to  citizens  of  New 
York  state  at  cost,  provided  they  shall  be 
planted  under  the  direction  of  the  commission. 

As  long  as  the  supply  lasts  it  is  intended  to 
fill  applications  for  these  trees,  none,  however, 
to  be  provided  for  purely  ornamental  planting. 
The  State  Department  will  furnish  blanks  to 
those  interested,  stating  the  kinds  and  sizes  of 
trees  that  are  available  for  planting  and  the 
prices  at  Which  the  state  is  prepared  to  fur- 
nish them. 


CITIES  SHOULD  OWN  WOODLOTS. 

I  make  a  prophecy  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  every  city  will  own  one  if  not  more 
tracts  of  well  protected  forests,  in  the  prime- 
val state,  to  be  concomitant  with  the  art 
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untain  Forest,  Rosebud  County,  Montana.   (Courtesy  of  Con- 


gallery  of  the  city  in  administering  to  and 
developing  the  artistic  tas^e  of  the  com- 
munity. 

These  municipal  forests  will  be  preserved 
in  a  state  of  nature,  in  charge  of  a  genuine 
forester,  and  not  allowed  to  be  butchered  by 
landscape  gardeners  who  think  that  they  can 
improve  on  nature  by  nickclplating  the  trees. 

Apropos  to  the  subject  of  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  for  their  beauty,  1'  am  pleased 
to  record  the  fact  that  eight  miles  south  of 
Battle  Creek,  on  ihc  shore  of  Barnum  lake, 
resides  a  lady,  Mrs.  Jane  Barnum  Lossing, 
who  owns  sixty  acres  of  tine  white  oak  whicli 
she  refuses  to  sell  for  any  sum  of  money.  A 
Battle  Creek  sawmill  man  i>  ready  to  pay  her 
$6,000  for  the  standing  timber.  The  beauty 
of  the  woods,  in  which  she  played  when  a 
girl,  and  around  which  many  dear  memories 
cluster,  are  of  more  real  value  to  her  than 
the  gold.  To  Mrs.  Lossing  there  is  "Music 
in  the  world  other  than  the  clink  of  coin." 
So  long  as  she  lives  the  trees  will  live.  Is 
this  sentiment?  Does  it  seem  strangely  out 
of  place  in  this  commercial  age?  All  honor 
to  Mrs.  Lossing. — Charles  E.  Barnes,  Battle 
Creek. 


RAILROADS  ARE  SUED. 

Suits  against  railroad  companies  for  damage 
done  by  forest  fires  are  to  be  begun  by  John 
K.  Ward,  general  counsel  of  the  State  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  New  York. 
This  action  was  decided  upon  by  Mr.  Ward 
following  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Com- 
missioner James  S.  Whipple.  in  which  he  says 
that  railroad  companies  that  are  negligent  in 
caring  for  the  right  of  way  are  Just  as  liable 
for  the  destruction  of  timber  and  property,  of 
the  state  by  forest  fires  as  an  individual  would 
be  in  case  of  trespass  or  negligently  destroy- 
ing property. 


FORESTRY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Corporations  and  private  citizens  through- 
out New  England  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
opportunities  which  the  region  offers  for 
profitable  forest  planting.  This  year  about 
2.500  acres  have  been  planted  in  the  six  New 
England  states  by  private  citizens.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  water  companies  have 
adupted  a  forest  policy. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  re- 
forestation in  New  England  is  that  of  plant- 
ing abandoned  farms  and  other  waste  land 


which  at  present  is  bringing  in  no  income. 
In  Massachusetts  this  waste  land  amounts  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  state, 
while  the  latest  reports  in  Rhode  Island  show 
228  abandoned  farms.  It  is  this  type  of  land 
which  is  now  being  planted.  Wealthy  men 
see  a  good  investment,  and  a  number  of  them 
have  planted  tracts  of  at  least  fifty  acres  each 
this  year,  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  plantations  annually.  One  owner 
in  Masachusetts  who  started  a  white  pine 
plantation  of  sixty-three  acres  this  year  ex- 
pect s  to  plant  fifty  acres  annually  for  the  next 
ten  years,  while  others  intend  to  plant  tracts 
of  various  sizes  ranging  upward  to  200  acres 
apiece  next  spring. 


A        PATRIARCH        MARKED        FOR 
SLAUGHTER. 

At  Gaylord,  Mich.,  the  other  day  they  cut 
down  an  elm  that  was  eight  feet  through  the 
base.  It  scaled  more  than  10,000  feet.  An- 
other one,  although  rotten  at  the  base,  was 
cut  off  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground  and 
contained  5,000  feet.  A  third  tree  in  that 
section  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference. 
The  vandals  have  spared  it  so  far,  but  their 
greedy  eyes  have  marked  it  for  slaughter. 
Considering  the  half  century  of  lumbering 
that  has  denuded  large  parts  of  the  state  and 
defaced  the  landscape,  one  would  think  Michi- 
gan would  rigidly  protect  her  few  remaining 
hardwoods. 


FAMOUS   ENGLISH  HEDGE. 

The  work  of  pruning  the  mammoth  beech 
hedge  at  Meilklehour,  Perthshire,  on  the  es- 
tate of  the  Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  is  now 
being  carried  out.  The  hedge,  which  is  the 
most  famous  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was 
planted  in  1715.  It  is  one-third  of  a  mile  long 
and  about  100  feet  high.  It  is  pruned  every 
eight  or  ten  years,  the  operation,  as  may  be 
supposed,  being  both  a  difficult  and  a  costly 
one.  Special  apparatus  for  the  purpose  has 
to  be  obtained  from  London. 


FORESTRY  NOTES. 

The  Wisconsin  state  forester  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  lumbering  concerns  of  that  state 
are  devising  plans  for  the  protection  of  timber 
against  fires  in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  likely 
that  a  large  number  of  men  will  be  employed 
in  1909  in  Wisconsin  looking-  after  the  dis- 
tricts where  forest  fires  are  likely  to  occur. 
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The  Improvement  of 

Fire  Protection  Service 

The  large  percentage  of  combustible  buildings 
and  the  improper  conditions  as  regards  safety 
that  obtain  in  most  American  cities  have  finally 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  municipal  govern- 
ments the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  an 
absolutely  trustworthy  fire-fighting  weapon.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  fire  underwriters  and  expent  en- 
gineers, says  Herbert  T.  Wade  in  his  article  upon 
"High  Pressure  Fire  Protection"  in  the  current 
Review  of  Reviews,  that  the  high  pressure  ser- 
vice is  most  imperative  in  cities  of  any  great  size, 
that  it  is  the  best  weapon  against  fire  yet  evolved 
and  that  its  installation  should  be  required  in  all 
cities  where  there  are  congested  and  hazardous 
risks  because  of  the  percentage  of  dangerous 
buildings  in  close  proximity. 

"During  a  trasnitional  period,  as  it  were,"  Mr. 
Wade  says  in  summing  up  his  subject,  "when 
new  construction  is  mainly  fireproof  or  fire-re- 
sisting, fire  protection  for  our  cities  is  an  ex- 
pensive and  important  consideration.  However, 
it  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  errors  of  the 
past,  and  the  American  people  cannot  compare 
conditions  in  their  own  cities  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope, where  for  centuries  building  has  taken 
place  with  due  regard  to  the  danger  of  fire;  so 
that'  for  American  cities  with  their  tall  buildings 
most  unfavorably  located  in  congested  districts 
the  main  fire  protection  in  the  future  must  con- 
sist in  an  adequate  water  supply  at  a  higher  pres- 
sure than  the  average  domestic  supply,  adminis- 
tered by  fire  departments  no  ways  inferior  to 
those  of  the  present  day  as  regards  organization 
and  personnel,  but  even  better  equipped  for  meet- 
ing extraordinary  emergencies. 

"For  such  conditions  the  independent  high- 
pressure  fire  service  of  today  is  the  most  useful 
means  that  the  fireman  has  at  his  disposal,  and 
engineers  and  underwriters  believe  with  all  con- 
fidence that  it  will  so  prove  in  any  serious  test 
with  an  actual  fire." 

The  writer  points  out  at  the  outset  that  an 
adequate  water  supply,  available  at  any  part  of 
the  city  and  to  an  unlimited  volume,  is  the  chief 
asset  in  reducing  fire  losses  in  American  cities. 
There  are  very  few  cities  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic that  have  a  city  water  works  capable  of 
exerting  enough  pressure  to  throw  streams  of 
water  to  the  upper  stories  of  high  buildings,  and 
fewer  yet  in  whose  streets  are  laid  mains  large 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  carry  a  volume  of  I 


water  umlrr  sufficient  pressure  to  be  wholly  ade- 
quate  in   time  of  emergency. 

In  most  cities  the  mains  and  standpipes  on  the 
buildings  were  installed  in  the  day  of  low  pres- 
sure, and  even  with  facilities  at  hand  for  getting 
a  strong  head  on  the  water  used  in  fire-fighting 
the  weakness  of  the  pipes  negative-  any  attempt 
at  increasing  the  pressure. 

In  too  many  cities,  too,  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion  and  spread  of  building  have  far  outdistanced 
the  limit  of  usefulness  of  the  water  available  for 
fighting  fires.  It  is  in  just  such  communities,  and 
their  number  is  great,  that  the  insurance  men 
have  raised  rates  to  such  an  extent  that  far-seeing 
citizens  in  control  of  the  government  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  although  the  expense  of  installa- 
.tion  of  a  high-pressure  system  is  great,  a  compen- 
sation out  of  all  proportion  to  the  first  outlay  will 
speedily  follow  through  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
surance risks. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  was  the  first  to  evolve 
something  out  of  wlr'ch  developed  the  modern 
idea  of  high-pressure  fire  service.  It  was  in  1888' 
that  the  municipality  authorized  the  laying  of  a 
six-inch  cast  iron  main  frcm  the  river  to  the  top 
of  a  nearby  bluff,  a  distance  of  700  or  800  feet. 
Whenever  there  was  a  fire  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
main  a  iireboat,  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind, 
coupled  up  to  the  river  end  .of  the  pipe  and  sent 
a  stream  of  water  up  to  the  spot  where  this  aux- 
iliary supply  was  most  needed. 

Milwaukee.  Detroit  and  Buffalo  later  adopted 
this  special  fireboat  auxiliary.  In  the  two  latter 
cities  the  original  single  line  of  pipe  was  ex-  , 
panded  to  a  system,  and  now  the  substitution  of 
permanent  pumping  stations  to  take  the  place  of 
the  tire  tugs  in  insuring  a  quick  and  steady  appli- 
cation of  high  pressure  is  being  contemplated.  , 
In  Milwaukee  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  of  insur- 
ance rates  has  followed  the  installation  of  this 
adjunct  to  the  water  supply  and  in  Buffalo  there 
has  been  a  reduction  of  30  cents  on  each  $1,000 
of  insurance. 

The  city  of  Boston  was  the  next  to  take  up  the 
new  idea.  In  1897-98  there  was  installed  there 
a  permanent  system  of  cast  iron  underground 
mains,  5,000  feet  in  length,  which  was  to  offer  an 
auxiliary  suply  of  salt  water,  pumprd  from  a 
fireboat  constantly  at  berth  at  the  bay  end  of  the 
main.  This  extension  of  a  special  high-pressure 
service  over  a  limited  area  was  extensively  imi-  ! 
tated  until  first  Philadelphia  and  then  Xew  York  ! 
made  the  wide  step  of  installing  over  a  large  area 
a  high-pressure  system  controlled  by  permanent 
pumping  stations. 

In  giving  an  outline  of  the  spread  of  the  high- 
pressure  idea  the  Review  of  Reviews  writer  pays 
merited  attention  to  the  big  project  that  is  soon 
to    be   put    through    by    San    Francisco.      Having 
once  suffered  so  terribly  because  its  water  system 
failed  it  in  emergency,  the  Pacific  Coast  city  has 
bonded   itself   to   the   extent   of   $5.200.000   for   the! 
purpose  of  putting  in   a   new   high-pressure   fire ! 
protection  and  an  auxiliary  salt  water  system. 

For  fire  purposes  it  lias  been  decided  to  install 
an  independent  system  with  mains  aggregating 
over  !)()  mill's  in  length.  These  are  to  be  fed  by 
two  great  reservoirs,  each  of  5,000.000  gallons  ca- 
pacity, which  are  to  be  constructed  at  a  height  of 
7,">:">  feet  above  the  lower  portions  of  the  city. 

Two  complementary  reservoirs  are  to  be  con- 
structed at  lower  elevations,  which  will  supply 
the  ordinary  pressure  on  the  city's  mains,  but 
the  highest  reservoirs  will  be  able  to  keep, 


through  force  of  gravity,  a  constant  high-pressure 
head  upon  all  the  fire  mains.  This  system  prom- 
ises to  be  capable  of  throwing  from  8,000  to  12,- 
000  gallons  a  minute  on  any  single  block  within 
the  area  of  the  high-pressure  service. 

The  salt  water  emergency  plants  are  to  be  buih 
on  rock  near  the  shore  of  the  bay  so  as  to  be  in 
as  .ureat  a  measure  as  possible  earthquake-proof. 

Each  of  the  two  stations  projected  will  be  fit- 
ted with  oil-burning  centrifugal  pumps  of  a  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  l&.OOO  gallons  a  minute  under 
:!()()  pounds  pressure.  The  salt  water  stations  will 
be  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  the  failure 
of  one  will  not  impair  the  work  of  the  other  or 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

The  writer  gives  the  main  outlines  of  Xew 
York's  high-pressure  system,  citing  some  facts 
not  generally  known  to  the  public.  Mr.  Wade 
says  : 

"In  Manhattan  the  problem  was  naturally  more 
extensive  and  complicated  [than  in  Brooklyn], 
for  here  was  a  region  of  congested  risks  for  their 
extent  and  character  probably  unequaled  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  was  necessary  to  increase 
greatly  the  fire  protection  and  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter, especially  in  certain  downtown  districts,  and 
accordingly  it  was  determined  to  install  a  high- 
pressure  fire  main  system  within  the  district 
bounded  by  Twenty-third  Street,  Third  Avenue 
and  the  Bowery,  Chambers  Street  and  North 
River,  with  two  pumping  stations,  one  at  Oliver 
and  South  Streets  on  the  East  River  and  the 
other  at  Gansevoort  and  West  Streets  on  the 
Xorth  River. 

"In  July  of  the  present  year  this  system  was 
put  into  operation  and  involves  some  63  miles 
of  extra-heavy  cast  iron  mains  through  which  can 
be  forced  more  water  than  all  the  fire  engines  in 
the  borough  can  pump,  and  what  is  more,  this 
supply  can  be  concentrated  on  any  single  block. 
In  other  words,  when  the  five  centrifugal  pumps 
at  each  station  are  working  together  the  com- 
bined capacity  exceeds  30,000,000  gallons  a  min- 
ute, and  space  has  been  left  at  each  station  for 
installing  three  additional  units. 

"In  the.  Manhattan  system  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  remedy  the  previous  grave  defects  of 
the  distribution  systems  and  hydrants.  The  pro- 
tected district,  which  amounts  to  1,454  acres,  or 
about  one-tenth  the  area  of  Manhattan  Island, 
is  surrounded  by  24-inch  mains,  while  mains  of 
that  or  smaller  size  down  to  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter completely  gridiron  the  district. 

"On  these  1,272  hydrants  are  so  placed  that 
there  is  always  one  within  400  feet  of  any  single 
building  and  in  sufficient  number  to  enable  60 
streams  ol  water,  each  amounting  to  500  gal- 
lons, to  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  single  block 
without  employing  hose  of  any  greater  length 
than  KIO  to  500  feet  in  any  case. 

"'I  1ms.  for  the  block  bounded  by  Twenty-third 
Street,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  and  Twenty- 
second  Street  there  arc  available  Hi  hydrants, 
from  which  in  one  day,  with  the  pumps  working 
at  full  capacity,  enough  water  could  be  obtained 
to  cover  the  block  to  a  depth  of  36  feet — in  other 
words.  5.7(iO.(iOO  cubic  feet,  or  43.000.000  gallons." 

SOUND  BUSINESS  PROPOSAL. 
Discussing  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  on   Forestry  jn  Michigan,  the  Saginaw 
News  says: 

"(  >n  the  whole  the  commission's  report  is 
a  sound  business  proposal  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  state.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
-a\iii^  Michigan  would  profit  immensely  by 
the  le.^i-latnre's  carrying  out  in  toto  its  rec- 
ommendations.  Whether  they  are  enacted 
into  law  or  not  will  depend  upon  how  much 
business  capacity  and  how  little  political  trick- 
ery there  is  in  the  legislature." 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,  First  Vice-President ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:      Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,    Detroit;    Frank   F.    Rogers,    Lansing;    W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


PLEA  FOR  GOOD  ROADS 

IN  LENA  WEE  COUNTY 


Arc  roads  of  practical  construction  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  our  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  social  and  educational 
interests?  asks  W.  O.  Palmer,  secretary  of 
the  Adrian  Industrial  Association.  We  might 
conclude  that  but  one  answer  \voul_d  be  forth- 
coming, yet  an  examination  of  the  facts  would 
cau>e  us  tu  think  far  differently. 

It  is  true  that  much  experimental  work  was 
ncces-ary  when  the  building  of  roads  was 
hrst  undertaken.  Vast  sums  of  money  and 
arduous  labor  on  the  part  of  those  who  led 
out  in  the  work  have  been  expended.  .Today 
all  who  are  familiai  with  the  subject  will  ad- 
mit practical  methods  have  been  evolved,  so 
that  one  can  build  a  first-class  piece  of  road 
with  no  uncertainty  of  satisfactory  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  good  road- 
way i>  acceptable  to  every  farmer,  yet  to  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  those  niost  directly 
benefited,  an  educational  campaign  is  neces- 
Miry.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  adja- 
cent town  or  city  is  not  benefited  more  largely 
than  the  farmer  must  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. Perhaps  a  number  of  citizens  own 
and  operate  automobiles,  and  the  farmer  does 
not  propose  to  assist  in  building  a  road  for 
their  use.  Then  many  other  objections  are 
i  iff cred  with  the  result  that  in  but  few  locali- 
ties has  even  a  beginning  been  possible. 

\n  equitable  distribution  of  initial  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  has  been  a  prob- 
lem, and  as  an  ideal  plan  could  not  be  found 
at  the  outset,  we  travel  along  in  the  old  rut. 
It  is  now  contended  that  the  government 
should  supply  the  funds  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  state  rebuild  the  main  arteries. 

While  many  practical  suggestions  have  been 
offered  and  agitation  continues,  shall  \ve  re- 
main content  with  the  present  condition  of 
our  roads  in  Lenawee  county?  There  is  no 
middle  ground,  we  must  strengthen  our  inter- 
nal resources,  especially  those  fundamentally 
vital  to  our  growth  and  development,  or  suffer 
from  a  retrograding  policy  of  inertia,  waiting 
for  ideal  conditions  that  may  never  come. 

'While  much  has  been  said  for  and  against 
the  County  Good  Roads  Law,  yet  a  careful 
analysis  of  its  provisions  must  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Lenawee  county  as  a  just  and 
equitable  system.  That  is,  in  its  application 
it  provides  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
cost  among  those  who  are  immediately  bene- 
fited. I'n  a  broader  sense  of  equity,  however, 
government  should  participate.  But  as 
we  have  no  option  at  the  present  moment,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  far  greater  loss  is  involved 
by  this  policy  of  procrastination? 

We  have  evidence,  multiplied,  of  the  work- 
ing out  of  this  law  in  other  counties  and  not 
only  has  good  resulted,  as  it  always  must,  to 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  but 
enhancement  in  realty  values  and  general  ac- 
tivity in  all  lines  have  been  favorably  affected 
iiy  this  new  impulse. 

This  subject  is  essentially  one  of  enlightened 
self-interest.  Ts  it  then  too  much  to  ask  that 
we  give  the  County  Good  Roads  Law  a  trial 
at  the  first  opportunity  offered?  If  the  preju- 
diced mind  will  be  so  magnanimous  as  to  per- 
mit a  demonstration,  the  skeptical  to  exercise 
faith  which  will  produce  substance,  and  the 
almost-persuaded  will  join  the  confident  ones. 
we  can  bear  some  fruit  in  one  season. 

There  is  no  question  that  good  roads  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  represent  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Out  of  more 


than  :3, ono. (Kio  miles  of  roads  in  the  United 
States,  less  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  are 
in  the  class  known  as  "improved  roads." 

'  About  90  per  cent  of  all  the  products  of  the 
country  is  hauled  by  wagon.  Statistics  show 

i  that  the  average  haul  over  wagon  roads  is 
eight  miles  and  the  average  cost  to  be  25  cents 
a  ton  per  mile.  Good  roads  would  reduce  this 
cost  to  I!'  cents  per  ton  mile. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy  we  should 
be  encouraged  to  waive  our  skepticism,  preju- 
dice and  fear  of  being  required  to  do  a  little 
more  than  our  share,  that  a  beginning  in  good 
road  building  in  Lenawee  county  may  be  made. 
One  important  consideration  should  be  care- 
fully weighed.  The  rural  free  delivery  system 
of  the  postal  service  now  covers  over  925,000 
miles  of  dirt  roads  which  carriers  traverse 
every  week  day.  We  demand  that  in  the  con- 
duct of  government  affairs,  sound  business 
principles  shall  govern  the  deficit,  which  is 
constantly  growing.  The  department  feels  jus- 
tified in  withdrawing  rural  free  delivery  in 
sections  where  the  roads  are  become  impass- 
able. Further  statistics  are  being  gathered  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sentiment 
among  those  benefitting  from  this  service,  on 
the  question  of  improved  highways.  It  is 
obvious  that  those  localities  where  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  lessen  the  cost  of  the  service  to 
the  government,  the  present  service  will  be 
curtailed.  This  is  right. 

Tile  Adrian  Industrial  Association  proposes 
the  construction  of  one  mile  of  gravel  road  as 
earl}"  in  the  spring  as  practicable.  The  survey 
for  rine-half  mile  is  already  on  record  and 
work  would  have  been  undertaken  last  fall  if 
time  to  complete  it  had  been  thought  to  be 
sufficient.  If  it  proves  a  benefit  we  will  con- 
tinue the  effort  until  some  other  plan  is  de- 
veloped that  will  provide  for  work  in  this 
direction  on  a  more  extended  scale. 


MICHIGAN   GETS  BEST  RESULTS. 

At  the  Saginaw  county  good  roads  institute 
State  Highway  Commissioner  H.  E.  Earle  re- 
ferred to  his  forthcoming  report  which  would 
give  plans  and  specifications  not  only  for  cul- 
vert work  but  for  bridge  work  and  road  work, 
together  with  estimated  cost. 

As  a  state,  Michigan  has  expended  $360,000 
in  rewards  for  county  roads  and  as  compared 
with  many  other  states  it  has  secured  from  10 
to  :.'()  times  as  many  miles  of  roads  at  about 
one-fifth  the  cost.  No  state  in  the  union,  he 
said,  had  done  road  work  so  well  and  eco- 
nomically as  Michigan.  The  325  miles  of  road 
was  a  beginning  and  demonstrated  what  could 
be  done. 

lie  said:  "I  shall  recommend  to  the  pres- 
ent legislature  the  appropriation  of  $215,000  for 
ihe  next  year  and  $320,000  for  the  succeeding 
year." 

Speaking  of  the  proposed  road  improvement 
in  Saginaw  county,  he  said  that  Los  Angeles 
county,  California,  had  bonded  itself  for  $3,- 
.•.(1(1. 000  for  roads  and  anticipated  that  in  20 
years  the  taxes  collected  on  account  of  in- 
d  value  would  equal  the  outlay. 

Tie  discussed  the  damage  automobiles  did 
to  improved  country  roads  and  advocated  a 
tax  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  year  per  horse- 
power on  all  automobiles,  such  tax  to  go  to 
the  state  fund  for  road  improvement. 

$53,000  FOR  MARQUETTE  ROADS. 

Marquette  County  Road  Commissioner  V.  S. 
Hillyer,  in  his  report  showing  the  operations 
and  expenditures  of  the  board  from  its  organ- 
ization in  September,  1905,  to  Dec.  1,  1908, 
says  that  the  entire  amount  received  by  the 


commission  during  this  period  was  $87,159.70, 
and  of  this  amount  something  over  $32,000 
was  received  in  1908.  The  board  last  year  ex- 
pended $35,841.04,  and  now  has  on  hand  $1,- 
659.70. 

He  recommends  that  in  the  future  not  less 
than  $8,000  be  appropriated  for  any  one  road, 
in  urder  that  camp  maintenance  and  general 
expenses  may  not  be  disproportionately 
large.  He  also  recommends  the  purchase  of 
hauling  engines  and  rock  spreading  cars, 
which  would  first  be  used  on  the  Harvey- 
Green  Garden  road  next  spring.  He  asks  for 
an  automobile  suitable  for  delivering  supplies 
to  the  camps,  as  well  as  for  inspecting  the 
road  work.  It  may  be  necessary  to  buy  a 
portable  engine  in  order  to  run  the  crusher 
to  its  full  capacity,  he  says. 

Commissioner  Hillyer  further  recommends- 
that  $53,000  be  expended  on  the  roads  9f  the 
county  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  distributed! 
as  follows:  Harvey-Green  Garden  road,  $12,- 
()()();  Ishpeming-Dexter  road,  $8,000;  Repub- 
lic-Humboldt  road,  $10,000;  Republic-Dickin- 
son county  road,  $8,000;  equipment  and  tools, 
$12,000;  general  office  and  engineering,  $3,000. 


GOOD     ROADS     GAINING     IN     GRAND 
TRAVERSE. 

The  better  roads  idea  is  gaining  a  foothold 
in  Grand  Traverse  county.  At  least  that  is 
the  most  natural  conclusion  after  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  figures  that  tell  the  amounts  of 
money  being  collected  in  the  several  town- 
ships this  winter  for  highway  purposes.  The 
sum  total  of  the  amount  that  it  has  been 
voted  to  raise  is  over  $17,000.  This  is  a  larger 
sum  than  ever  raised  before.  It  represents 
the  amounts  decided  upon  by  the  several 
townships  for  road  repair  purposes,  road  im- 
provement purposes,  bridge  purposes,  and  for 
special  highway  purposes. 

A  year  ago  the  total  of  all  the  highway 
funds  for  the  thirteen  townships  in  the  county 
was  $10,264.35,  and  two  years  ago  the  total 
was  but  $8,690.49.  The  story  since  1900,  ar- 
ranged in  tabular  form,  is  as  follows: 

1901 $    3,344.66 

1903 4,721.59 

1904 6,492.60 

1905 7,812.35 

1906 8,370.99 

1907 10,264.35 

1908 17,176.12 

The  increase  in  figures  from  year  to  year 
indicates  that  the  "good  roads"  movement  is 
gaining-  ground  in  Grand  Traverse  county. 
The  increase  in  two  years  in  the  amount  of 
money  voted  for  highvfay  purposes  has  been 
over  100  per  cent.  A  substantial  increase,  is 
it  not? 

The  road  taxes  now  being  collected  are  for 
two  main  funds — the  road  repair  fund  and 
the  road  improvement  fund.  The  tax  rolls 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  township  treasurers 
call  for  $8.883.69  for  the  first-named  fund,  and 
$8.102.43  for  the  second.  Of  the  thirteen 
townships  in  the  county,  Peninsula  leads  off 
in  regard  to  the  largest  amount  being  raised 
lor  better  roads,  with  Garfield  a  close  second 
and  Mayfield  township  at  the  tail  end,  with 
never  a  cent  to  its  credit. 

The  supervisors  of  Berrien  county  tabled 
the  petition  asking  that  the  county  road  sys- 
tem be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  spring 
election. 

The  supervisors  of  Kent  county  have  voted 
to  submit  the  county  road  system  proposition 
to  the  people  on  April  5. 
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I F    YOU    WA  NT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

[Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co. 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


$90,000  WANTED  FOR  ROADS. 

A  petition,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  tin- 
principal  taxpayers,  was  presented  to  the  Al- 
ger  county  board  of  supervisors  asking  the 
board  to  call  a  special  election,  at  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  a  propo- 
sition to  bond  the  county  for  the  sum  of 
$90,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  county 
road  purposes. 

This  money  is  required  chiefly  to  improve 
the  county's  trunk  highway,  from  Munising 
to  Chatham,  which  needs  macadamizing  in 
order  that  it  may  become  more  than  barely 
passable,  as  it  now  is,  because  of  the  obstacle 
presented  in  the  shape  of  mile  after  mile  of 
deep  sand. 


$20,000,000  FOR  ROAD  WORK. 

Members  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
State  Good  Roads  Association  will  submit  a 
proposition  to  the  legislature  of  Washington 
to  amend  the  constitution,  authorizing  the 
state  to  issue  bonds  of  $20,000,000  for  state 
road  work.  The  purpose  is  to  complete  as 
rapidly  as  posible  the  various  road  projects 
now  under  way.  If  the  bond  issue  meets  with 
opposition,  the  legislature  will  be  urged  to 
increase  the  levy  for  the  highway  fund  to 
one  mill. 


DELTA'S  ROAD  WORK. 

County  road  work  in  Delta  county  has  a 
fair  start,  but  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  considerable  work 
has  been  done,  and  several  fine  stretches  of 
macadam  are  the  result.  With  the  interest 
that  has  been  aroused  and  the  great  amount 
of  satisfaction  that  the  roads  already  ma- 
cadamized have  given,  the  work  is  not  likely 
to  stop,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  several 
years  the  county  will  be  traversed  fr6m  north 
to  south  and  from  east  to  west  with  fine  ma- 
cadam roads.  The  present  plans  of  the  road 
commissioners  contemplate  the  completion  of 
the  macadamizing  of  the  road  leading  south 
to  Menominee  county  and  north  to  Marquette 
county,  also  the  macadamizing  of  a  road  from 
Masonville  township  north  to  Alger  county 
and  east  to  Schoolcraft. 


IMPORTANT  ROAD -BUILDING  WORK. 

One  of  the  biggest  road  undertakings  ever 
authorized  in  Menominee  county  was  started 
late  last  fell  and  will  be  continued  this  year 
and  possibly  the  following  year  by  Crawford 
&  Sons  nf  Cedar  River,  who  were  awarded  a 
contract  to  build  a  macadam  highway  from 
Stephenson  to  Cedar  River.  The  work  is  ex- 


pected to  cover  a  period  of  three  years, 
or  at  least  the  contractors  will  receive  their 
remuneration  in  three  separate  installments. 
The  "work  done  this  year  was  principally  that 
of  opening  up  new  rights-of-ways  through  the 
woods  in  order  that  some  long  bends  in  the 
highway  may  be  taken  out.  These  changes 
will  cut  out  several  miles  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  communities  and  will  also  open 
up  some  new  farming  districts.  The  macadam 
work  will  be  started  early  in  the  spring.  The 
road  formerly  in  use  was  on  old  turnpike.  An 
immense  amount  of  material  will  be  needed  to 
give  the  highway  a  good  body,  as  it  traverses 
some  of  the  heaviest  swamp  lands  in  the 
countyi 

PREPARING  FOR  YEAR'S  WORK. 

Wexford  County  Road  Commissioners  Chas. 
K.  Haynes,  of  Cadillac;  Fred  Usewick,  of 
Aiuioch,  and  Edgar  Stanclift,  of  Boon,  are 
putting  in  much  time  this  winter  preparing  the 
profiles  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  four  state 
award  roads  the  coming  spring  and  summer. 
As  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit  the 
work  will  be  taken  up  on  the  roads  in  the 
hope  of  getting  it  all  done  next  season,  which 
the  commissioners  have  no  doubt  they  will  be 
able  to  do.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  interest 
that  at  the  spring  session  of  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors the  road  commissioners  will  be 
elected  for  terms  of  five,  four  and  three  years. 
Because  of  his  experience  and  thorough 
knowledge  on  the  question  of  good  roads  it 
seems  already  settled  that  Mr.  Haynes  will  be 
re-elected,  and  for  the  five-year  term.  Messrs. 
Usewick  and  Stanclift  also  ought  to  be  re- 
elected. 


GOOD  ROADS  ENTHUSIAST. 

What  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  roads  built  under  the  state  highway 
appropriation  plan,  has  just  been  completed  by 
George  Klank,  a  prosperous  farmer,  who  re- 
sides near  Sparta,  Kent  county.  He  has  fin- 
ished a  strip  of  road',  one  and  one-half  miles 
ling,  running  south  from  Grandville  avenue  in 
Grand  Rapids,  that  is  considered  the  finest 
specimen  of  road  and  the  best  illustration  of 
up-to-date  road-building  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  Western  Michigan.  The  new  road,  which 
is  known  as  the  Clyde  Park  avenue  road,  is  of 
clay  and  gravel  construction  and  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  roads  that  are  being 
built  in  Grand  Rapids  under  municipal  super- 
vision. In  fact,  it  is  considered  equal  to  the 
average  city  street  that  is  not  paved. 

Mr.    Klank    is    a   wealthy   farmer   of   Sparta 


and  has  developed  the  idea  that  he  can  suc- 
ceed in  greatly  improving  the  road  conditions 
in  this  part  of  the  state  by  giving  his  personal 
attention  to  such  work.  He  will  resume  his 
road-building  operations  in  the  spring  and 
with  the  fine  record  he  has  so  far  established 
expects  to  increase  the  reputation  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  Western  Michigan  for  its  high- 
ways. 

PREFERS   GRAVEL    ROADS. 

.Mason  county  has  lung  prided  herself  on 
her  splendid  stone  roads,  and  justly  so.  Mani- 
stee's  stone  roads  have  been  held  up  as  an 
example  to  pattern  after  at  every  good  roads 
meeting-  in  Michigan.  Stone  roads  being  a 
sort  of  fetich,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Super- 
visor Squires,  of  Sheridan,  caused  a  sensation 
at  the  January  meeting  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors by  presenting  a  resolution  that  the 
building  of  stone  roads  in  Manistee  coun:\' 
be  abandoned.  He  argued  that  they  are  of 
too  expensive  construction;  that  they  are  too 
short-lived,  and  that  gravel  roads  should  be 
built  instead  of  stone  roads.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  gravel  in  Manistee  county,  and 
the  cost  of  road  building  would  be  cut  in 
two  if  gravel  highways  were  constructed  in- 
stead of  stone. 


TURNS  DOWN  COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Oakland  county 
has  refused  to  submit  the  County  Road  Sys- 
uiii  to  tlu-  taxpayers.  It  is  said  that  flaws 
were  found  in  two  of  the  petitions.  The  su- 
pervisors as  a  whole  are  opposed  to  the 
County  Road  System  and  a  correspondent  says 
that  their  pleasure  was  manifest  when  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  was  appointed  to 
scrutinize  the  petitions  reported  that  there 
were  flaws  in  two  of  them.  The  advocates  of 
good  roads  will  see  to  it  that  the  next  peti- 
tions are  so  absolutely  perfect  that  the  board 
will  be  compelled  to  allow  the  taxpayers  to 
decide  the  question  for  themselves. 

Branch    county    will    vote    on    the    adoption 

i if  the  county  road   system  in  April. 

The  business  interests  of  Saginaw,  after 
careful  deliberation  and  discussion,  have  rec- 
ommended to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Saginaw  county  that  a  road  tax  of  $3  per 
$1.000  of  assessed  valuation  be  levied  for  the 
next  three  years.  If  the  board  acquiesces,  the 
lax  levied  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  Sagi- 
naw's  stone  roads. 
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ROAD    BUILDERS   WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


ALPENA  COUNTY  ROADS. 

S.  W.  Flanders,  of  Flanders,  county  road 
commissioner  of  Alpena  county,  graded  eigh- 
teen miles  of  road  last  season.  He  hauled 
1,200  yards  of  gravel,  the  average  haul  being 
seven  miles.  He  used  five  wagons  while  haul- 
ing gravel.  In  grading  he  keeps  two  graders 
at  work.  A  ten-ton  steam  roller  completes 
the  outfit.  -Mr.  Flanders  did  some  excellent  | 
work  on  Alpena  county  roads  last  year,  and 
the  good  work  will  be  kept  up  this  year.  He 
realizes  that  the  best  way  to  spread  the  good 
roads  doctrine  is  to  build  good  roads  while 
one  is  about  it — and  his  roads  advertise  them- 
selves. 


REJECTS  GOOD  ROADS  PROPOSITION. 

The   board    of   supervisors   of   Delta   county 
has    rejected    the    proposition    to    submit   to    a 
vote   of   the   electors  of   the   county   the   ques- 
tion   of    bonding    the    county    for    $75,000    for 
n  the  county  road  system. 

OPPOSED    TO    GOOD    ROADS. 

Former  Representative  Frank  E.  Osborne 
created  some  excitement  at  the  session  of  the 
farmers'  institute  at  Pavilion,  Kalamazoo 
county,  when  he  insisted  on  being  heard  while 
he  denounced  the  action  of  the  state  employes 
in  traveling  about  on  a  mission  of  agitation 
for  the  proposed  county  roads  system. 

Deputy  State  Road  Commissioner  F.  F. 
Rogers  had  given  his  address  on  "Good 
R"ads.'  as  he  does  at  each  institute  in  every 
county,  and  at  the  close,  when  the  discussion 
bewail  as  to  the  proposal  that  Kalamazoo. 
county  adopt  the  scheme  for  county  roads  Mr. 
Osborne  began  his  attack.  He  severely  took 
to  task  the  commissioner  as  an  employe  of 
the  state  for  attempting  to  influence  the  ac- 
tion of  the  farmers  on  this  question.  He  then 
proceeded  to  express  his  disbelief  in  the  value 
of  the  good  roads  scheme. 


ment  and  opinion  the  township  road  and  high- 
way system  is  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  this  county. 

By  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  all  voted  yea  except 
Supervisor  Beckton  of  Indtarrfields. 

CHEBOYGAN  ASKS  CHANGE. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Cheboygan 
county  adopted  the  following  at  the  January 
meeting: 

Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  of 
Supervisors  that  the  County  of  Cheboygan 
could  be  better  served,  and  obtain  better  re- 
sults from  the  county  road  system,  if  certain 
changes  were  made  in  the  existing  laws  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  County  of  Cheboygan. 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  this  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
regular  session,  that  we  request  our  State  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, to  use  all  honorable  means  to  have  the 
existing  laws  relating  to  the  election  of  county 
road  commissioner  repealed,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  said  Cheboygan  county,  and  to  enact  in  lieu 
thereof  an  act  giving  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors the  authority,  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing in  October,  after  he  passage  of  his  act,  to 
elect  one  and  not  more  than  three  such  road 
commissioners  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and 
each  two  years  thereafter,  with  authority  to  fill 
vacancies  at  any  regular  or  special  meetings 
of  said  board. 


TUSCOLA  SUPERVISORS  "KNOCK" 
GOOD  ROADS. 

While  the  board  of  supervisors  granted  the 
prayer  of  petitioners  to  submit  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  the  County  Road  System  at 
the  April  election,  it  did  so  only  because  it 
obliged  under  the  law  to  do  so.  This 
action  was  immediately  followed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  board 
duly  assembled  that  the  subject  matter  in  the 
said  petition  prayed  for  is  not  for  the  best  in 
terests  of  Tuscola  county  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  said  good  roads  district  in  said  pe- 
titions asked  for  is  unwise  and  will  tend  to  un- 
ju-;ly  increase  the  expense  of  maintaining  and 
equipping  the  roads  and  highways  of  the  coun- 
ty to  the  taxpayers  thereof,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  the  said  proposition  in 
said  petition  prayed  for  ought,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  to  be  rejected  at  the  polls.  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  recommend 
to  the  voters  of  county  that  in  voting  upon 
said  proposition  at  the  forthcoming  general 
election  in  April.  19!).  that  they  vote  against 
the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the  same.  And 
be  it  further 

Resolved,     By  this  board  that  in  their  judg- 


SAGINAW'S  ROAD  PLAN. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Saginaw  has  put 
the  whole  matter  of  the  trunk  line  roads  over 
till  the  next  session  of  the  board,  which  will 
be  a  special  called  in  March.  The  joint  com- 
mittee on  roads  and  bridges  will  now  meet  one 
week  prior  to  the  special  session  of  the  board 
and  consider  plans  for  bonding  the  county  for 
the  $400,000  as  specified.  Meanwhile  the  legis- 
lators will  be  requested  to  secure  whatever 
change  in  the  law  is  necessary  to  carry  out  tne 
plans  of  the  board. 

MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 
That  the  townships  in  paris  of  the  state 
having  sandy  soil  like  the  greater  part  of  Mus- 
kegon  county  are  wasting  hundreds  of  dollars 
every  year  in  making  temporary  repairs  on 
sand  roads'  and  that  they  might  better  leave 
them  pretty  much  alone  until  they  are  able  to 
built  a  better  grade  of  road,  is  the  statement 
made  to  Muskegon  township  and  county  road 
commissioners  by  Deputy  State  Commissioner 
Frank  F.  Rogers. 


Cambria  township,  Hillsdale  county,  farm- 
ers are  dissatisfied  with  the  county  road  sys- 
tem and  .  want  to  return  to  the  old-fogy 
method. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Maple  River 
(Shiawassee  county)  Farmers'  Club  the 
county  system  of  highways  was  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  club  will  undoubtedly  urge 
its  adoption  in  Shiawassee  county.  An  able 
paper  on  the  subject  was  read  by  P.  B.  Rcyn- 
Ids.  In  the  past  three  years  he  has  traveled 
through  most  of  the  counties  that  have 
adopted  the  new  county  road  system,  and 
he  is  very  loud  in  his  praise  of  what  is  being 
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accomplished  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
where  the-  system  has  been  put  into  proper 
working  operations. 

Apparently  the  promoters  have  abandoned 
the  movement  to  have  the  adoption  of  the 
county  road  system  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  Van  Buren  county  at  the  April  election. 
The  petitions  were  circulated  in  all  the  town- 
ships last  summer,  and  it  was  stated  at  that 
time  that  enough  signatures  had  been  secured 
to  insure  submission  of  the  question.  Noth- 
ing was  heard  of  the  matter,  however,  at  the 
October  session  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
nor  was  anything  said  at  the  January  session, 
which  is  the  last  at  which  action  can  be  taken 
on  the  matter  in  time  for  a  vote  at  the  spring 
election. 


The  senate  committee  of  the  Michigan  leg- 
islature on  roads  and  bridges  is  composed 
of  Senators  Fox,  Kreuger  and  Ward.  The 
house  committee  is  as  follows:  Representa- 
tives De  Young,  Giles,  Baker,  Kimmerling 
and  Johnson. 


The  taxpayers  of  Hillsdale  county  will  vote 
at  the  April  election  on  the  adoption  of  the 
county  road  system. 

The  supervisors  of  Mecosta  county  have 
reduced  the  number  of  county  road  commis- 
sioners from  three  to  one.  The  commissioner 
will  be  elected  by  the  taxpayers  next  April 
and  will  serve  for  two  years.  Supervisor 
Jenkin  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  one  com- 
missioner when  he  stated  that  Kent  county 
tried  the  three  commissioners  plan  and  found 
that  it  cost  them  sixty  cents  for  official  serv- 
ice for  every  forty  cents'  worth  of  work 
done.  The  commissioner  will  receive  $5  per 
day,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  his  own  ex- 
penses. 


The  advisability  of  the  adoption  of  the  coun- 
ty roads  system,  which  having  been  duly  peti- 
tioned for,  and  the  petition  submitted  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  will  be  voted  upon  in 
Shiawassee  county  this  spring,  is  a  matter  that 
is  very  interesting  to  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  is  discussed  at  nearly  every  gathering 
where  discussions  are  in  order.  It  would 
appear  from  the  reports  of  the  meetings  that 
the  advocates  of  the  system  are  largely  in  the 
majority  and  that  the  county  will  vote  favor- 
ably on  the  plan. 


The  Wayne  county  road  commissioners  have 
sent  to  the  state  highway  department  the  pro- 
file and  specifications  for  1.3  miles  of  maca- 
dam road  on  Woodward  avenue,  Detroit,  from 
the  north  end  of  the  present  pavement  to  the 
state  fair  grounds.  This  is  done  to  get  the 
approval  of  the  state  highway  department  and 
enable  to  secure  $1,000  a  mile  reward  when  the 
road  is  completed.  The  road  is  to  be  24  feet 
wide  over  all,  of  which  16  feet  will  be  tar  mac- 
adam, with  a  four-foot  packed  earth  shoulder 
on  each  side. 

The  supervisors  of  Berrien  county  have  re- 
fused to  submit  the  county  road  system  propo- 
sition to  the  tax-payers. 
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STATE  REWARD 

ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN 


SINCE   DECEMBER   1,   1906. 

150— Manistee  Bounty,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

151 — Manistee  county,  V/2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

152 — Manistee  county,  \y2  miles  gravel  road, 
reward  $750. 

153 — Orient  township,  .  Osceola  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

154 — Chesaning  township,  Saginaw  county, 
2.499  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,499. 

155 — Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  3 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,500. 

156 — Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  county, 
1.041  miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,041. 

157 — Cheboygan  county,  <}.55  miles  "C" 
road,  reward  $1,912. 

158 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  1^2  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750. 

159 — Morton  township,  Mecosta  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 

160— Bay  county,  24-5  miles  macadam  road, 
reward  $2,800. 

161 — Bay  county,  2  miles  macadam  road,  re- 
ward $2,000. 

162 — Kalkaska  county,  1.214  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $607. 

163 — Kalkaska  county,  1.156  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $578. 

164 — Kalkaska  county,  1  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $500. 

165 — St.  Joseph  township,  Berrien  county, 
.642  miles  macadam  road  reward  $642. 

166 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

167 — Aimer  township,  Tuscola  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

168 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  54 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $125. 

169 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  % 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

170 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  '/i 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

371 — Newfield  township,  Oceana  county,  y? 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

172 — Manistee  county,  .626  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $313. 

173 — Manistee  county,  .502  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $251. 

174 — Manistee    county,   .776   mile   gravel   road, 
reward   $388. 

175 — Saginaw  county,  .991  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $991. 

176 — Saginaw  county,  .594  mile  gravel  road, 
reward  $297. 

177 — Manistee  county,  1 2-3  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $834. 

178 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

179 — Shelby  township,  Oceana  county,  1 
mile  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

180 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

181 — Millington  township,  Tuscola  county, 
ll/i  miles  gravel  road,  reward  $750, 

182 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.02-f 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $511. 

183 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .957+ 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $-188. 

184 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $502. 

185 — Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $530. 

186 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  2 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $1,000. 


187 — Ellington  township,  Tuscola   county,   1 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

188 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
y-2   mile   gravel   road,   reward  $250. 

189 — Eaton  Rapids  township,  fiaton  county, 
;  l/2   mile    gravel    road,    reward   $250. 

190— Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county, 
>J/2+  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $262. 

191 — Henrietta  township,  JacKson  county,  1 
mile   stone   road,   reward   $1,000. 

192 — Henrietta   township,  Jackson  county,  1 
I  mile   gravel    road,    reward    $500. 

193 — St.    Joseph    township,    Berrien    county, 
'.58   mile   macadam  road,  reward  $580. 

194 — Paris    township,    Kent    county,    1    mile 
',  macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

195 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
I  gravel   road,   reward   $500. 

196 — Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

197 — Ingallston         township,         Menominee 
county,  i   mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

198 — Arcada   township,   Gratiot   county,   1.02 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $510. 

199 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1.012 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $506. 

200 — Elk    Rapids    township,   Antrim   county, 
1.004  miles   gravel   road,  reward  $502. 
'  201 — Saginaw    county,    .92    mile    macadam 
road,   reward   $920. 

202 — Saginaw    county,    1.11    miles    macadam 
road,   reward   $1,110. 

203 — Saginaw   county,    1.072   miles   macadam 
road,    reward   $1,072. 

204 — Saginaw     county,     2     miles     macadam 
road,   reward   $2,000. 

205 — Saginaw     county,     .99     mile     macadam 
road,  reward  $990. 

206 — Saginaw    county,    .995    miie    macadam 
road,  reward  $995. 

207 — Hamlin     township,     Eaton    county,     Yi 
mile   gravel   road,  reward   $250. 

208 — Hamlin    township,    Eaton    county,     J4 
mile  gravel  road,  reward  $250. 

209 — Norton     township,    Muskegon    county, 
1.481   miles   macadam   road,   reward   $1,481. 

210 — Saginaw     county,     l/i     mile     macadam 
road,   reward   $500. 

211 — Saginaw    county,    .523    mile    macadam 
road,    reward    $523. 

212 — Verona   townsnip,   Huron   county,   1.002 
miles   gravel   road,   reward   $501. 
No.  212.     Verona  Tp.,   Huron   Co.,   1.002 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward.... $    501 
No.  213.     Golden  Tp.,  Oceana  Co.,  1  mile 

"C"    road.     Reward 750 

I  No.  215.     Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,    .795 

mile   gravel   road.    Reward....      398 

!  No.  215.     Emmett  Tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  1.61 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward 805 

No.  216.     Menominee     Co.,     1 03     miles 

macadam    road.    Reward....   1,030 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  .56  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 560 

No.  217.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.005  miles  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 1,005 

No.  219.  Saginaw  Co.,  .4b6  mile  mac- 
adam road.  Reward 496 

No.  220.     Dickinson  Co.,  1.026  miles  mac- 

cadam  road.  Reward 1,026 

No.  221.  Frederic  Tp..  Crawford  Co., 
1.062  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    531 

I  No.  222.     Coe   Tp.,   Isabella    Co.,   1   mile 

gravel    road.    Reward 500 

No.  223.     Coe   Tp.,   Isabella   Co.,    1    mile 

gravel    road.      Reward 500 

No.  224.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    500 


No.  225.  South  Arm  Tp.,  Charlevoix 
Co.,  1.06  miles  gravel  road.  Re- 
ward    . .  530 

No.  226.  Saginaw  Co.,  .068  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 68 

No.  227.  Saginaw  Co.,  .191  mile  macad- 
am road.  Reward 191 

No.  237.  Aimer  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .502 

mile  gravel  road.  Reward 251 

No.  228.  Kalkaska  Co.,  1.004  miles  gra- 
vel road.  Reward 502 

No.  229.  Rutland  Tp.,  Barry  Co.,  1.27 

miles  gravel  road.  Reward....  635 

No.  230.  Lyons  Tp.,  Ionia  Co.,  y2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  231.  Lyons  Tp,  Ionia  Co.,  y2  mile 

gravel  road.  Reward 250 

No.  232.  Sand  Beach  Tp.,  Huron  Co., 

1.064  miles  macadam.  Reward.  1,064 

No.  233.  Bay  Co.,  .274  mile  macadam 

road.  Reward 274 

No.  234.  Bay  Co.,  M  mile  macadam  road. 

Reward  750 

No.  235.     Cheboygan   Co.,  .100   mile   "C" 

road.  Reward 75 

No.  236.     Bedford  Tp.,  Monroe  Co.,  1.004 

miles  macadam  road..  Reward.    1.004 
237— Aimer   Tp.,    Tuscola    Co.,    .503   mile 

gravel  road   $    252 

238— Rutland    Tp.,    Barry    Co.,   .682   mile 

gravel    road    341 

239 — Menominee  Co.,  1.524  miles  gravel 

road  762 

240 — Marquette  Co.,  .465  mile  macadam 

road  465 

241 — Marquette    Co.,    35    mile    macadam 

road     350 

242— Marquette  Co.,  .521  mile  macadam 

road 521 

243 — Muskegon  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

244 — Muskegon  Co.,  2.254  miles  macadam 

road  2,254 

245 — Winsor  Tp.,  Huron  Co.,  1  mile  mac- 
adam road  1,000 

246— St.  Joseph  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  .502 

mile  macadam  road  251 

247— Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 

road  2,000 

248— Elkland  Tp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  2  miles 

gravel  road  1,000 

249 — Geneva  Tp.,  Van  Burcn  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

250 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road 500 

251 — Emerson  Tp.,  Gratiot  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

252 — Luce  Co.,  1.24  miles  "D"  road 930 

253 — Marion  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  2.008  miles 

gravel  road  1,004 

254 — Mason  Co.,  y2-m\\e.  "A"  road 125 

255 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  macadam  road..  500 
256 — Mason  Co.,  .355  mile  macadam  road  355 
257 — Mason  Co.,  1.003  miles  macadam 

road  1,003 

258— Mason  Co.,  .998  mile  "D"  road .  749 

259 — Mason  Co.,  .748  mile  gravel  road...  374 
260 — Mason  Co.,  .991  mile  macadam  road.  991 
261 — Mason  Co.,  1.054  miles  macadam 

road  1,054 

262 — Kalkaska  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road 500 

263 — Osceola  Tp.,  Osceola  Co.,  1  mile 

gravel  road  500 

264 — Benton  Tp.,  Berrien  Co.,  1.008  miles 

macadam  road  504 

265 — Bloomfield  Tp.,  Oakland  Co.,  2.01 

miles  gravel  road  1,005 

266 — Kalkaska  Co.,  1.008  miles  gravel 

road    504 

267 — Mason  Co.,  J^-mile  gravel  road 250 

268 — Muskegon   Co.,  .184   mile   macadam 

road  184 
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269— Port   Huron  Tp.,  St.   Clair  Co.,  .511 
mile  macadam  road.. 


511 


No.  270.  Marquette  Co.,  2  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $2,000.  • 

No.  271.  Muskegon  Co.,  1  mile  macadam  road, 
reward  $1,000. 

No.  272.  Muskegon  Co.,  .322  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $322. 

No.  273.  Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  .712 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $361. 

No.  274.  Columbia  Twp.,  Tuscola  Co.,  Y*  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  275.  Manistee  Co..  1.002  miles  gravel 
road,  reward  $501. 

No.  276.  Hamlin  Twp.,  Eaton  Co..  1  '  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  277.  Allouez  Twp.,  Keweenaw  Co.,  2.002 
miles  macadam  road,  reward  $2,002. 

No.  27S.  Frederic  Twp.,  Crawford  Co.,  l.OOS 
miles  gravel  road,  reward  $504. 

No.  279.  Bay  Co.,  .220  mile  macadam  road, 
reward,  $690. 

No.  2SO.  Hamlin  Twp.,  Eaton  Co.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  2Sl.  Everett  Twp.,  Newaygo  Co.,  1  mile 
gravel  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  2v:.  Manistee  Co.,  1.38  miles  gravel  road, 
reward,  $690. 

NI'.  :>:;.  Manistee  Co.,  1.024  miles  gravel 
road,  reward,  $512. 

No.  2M.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  2S5.  Manistee  Co.,  1  mile  gravel  road,  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  286.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  4.565 
miles  macadam  road,  reward 
$4,565. 

No.  287.  Jonesfield  Twp.,  Saginaw  Co.,  1  mile 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  2SS.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.017  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,017. 

No.  2S9.  Saginaw  Co.,  .493  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $493. 

No.  290.  Saginaw  Co.,  .968  mile  macadam 
road,  reward  $968. 

No.  291.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.097  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,097. 

No.  292.  Saginaw  Co.,  .99  mile  macadam  road. 
reward  $990. 

No.  293.  Saginaw  Co.,  1.015  miles  macadam 
road,  reward  $1,015. 

Saginaw    Co.,    2.11    miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,110. 
Xo.   295.     Saginaw     Co.,     .505     mile     macadam 

road,   reward  $505. 
No.  '.".M'..     Saginaw     Co.,     .499     mile     macadam 

road,   reward  $4!)9. 
Xo.   297.     Saginaw     Co.,     .497     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $497. 
No.   2:)S.     Saginaw     Co.,     .550     mile     macadam 

road,   reward  $556. 
No.   299.     Saginaw     Co.,     .245     mile     macadam 

road,  reward  $245. 
No.  .'iiio.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,     1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  ;;ni.     Casnovia    Twp.,    Muskegon    Co.,    1 

mile  gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  302.     Pleasanton    Twp.,    Manistee    Co.,    1 

miles  gravel  road,   reward  $500. 
No.  303.     Elmwood   Township,   Tuscola   Co., 
1.626  miles  gravel   road;  reward  $513. 

No.  304.     Pine  Grove  Township,  Van   Buren 
Co..  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 
^  No.  305.     Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co..    three    and    three-quarters    miles    gravel 
road;  reward  $1,875. 

^  No.  306.     Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-half  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $250. 

No.  307.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  three-quarters  mile  gravel  road;  reward 
$375. 


No.  308.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $500. 

No.  309.  Pine  Grove  Township,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  one-quarter  mile  gravel  road;  reward  $125. 

No.  310.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  1.004 
miles  gravel  road;  reward  $502. 

No.  311.  Tyrone  Township,  Kent  Co.,  .992 
mile  gravel  road;  reward  $496. 

No.  312.  Wayne  County,  1.37  miles  macad- 
am road;  reward  $1,370. 

No.  313 — Erie  township,  Monroe  county, 
6.553  miles  macadam  road;  reward,  $6,553. 

No.  314 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  315 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  316 — Menominee  county,  1  mile  'ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  317 — Kent  county,  1.004  miles  gravel 
road;  reward,  $502. 

No.  318 — Wayne  county,  1.511  miles  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $1,511. 

No.  319 — Millington  township,  Tuscola 
county,  .984  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $492. 

No.  320 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, ]/2-m\\e  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  321 — Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, J^-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  322 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  323 — Bay  county,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  324 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  325 — Bay  County,  1  mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $1,000. 

No.  326 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
I  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  327 — Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  328 — Arbela  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2.004  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $1,002. 

No.  329 — No.  Branch  township,  Lapeer  coun- 
ty, 1.366  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $653. 

No.  330 — Manistee  county,  1  mile  gravel 
road;  reward.  $500. 

No.  331 — Muskegon  county,  .131  mile  ma- 
cadam road;  reward,  $131. 

No.  332 — Muskegon  county,  1.033  miles  ma- 
cadam road?  reward,  $1,033. 

No.  333 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $500. 

No.  334 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, H-mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $250. 

No.  335 — Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.718  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $859. 

No.  336 — Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1.038  miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $519. 

No.  337 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.438  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $219. 

No.  338 — Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
.562  mile  gravel  road;  reward,  $281. 

No.  339 — Otisco  township,  Ionia  county,  1.06 
miles  gravel  road;  reward,  $530. 

No.  340 — Wayne  county,  2  miles  macadam 
road;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  341 — Bay  county,  .798  mile  macadam 
road;  reward,  $798. 

No.  342 — Bay  county,  J^-mile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $250. 

No.  343 — Bay  county,  }4-niile  macadam  road; 
reward,  $500. 

No.    344 — Bay    county,    .804    mile    macadam 
road;     reward,  $704. 
No.  346.     Kent    Co.,    Walker    Tp.,    1.744    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $872. 
No.  347.     Kent     Co..     Walker    Tp.,     1.52     mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $760. 
No.  348.     Kent  Co.,  Paris  Tp.,  1.594  mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $797. 
No.  349.     Tuscola  Co.,  Indianfields  Tp.,  1  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 


No.  350.     Huron   Co.,   Winsor  Tp.,   1.008  miles 
macadam  road,  reward  $1,008. 

No.  351.     Huron  Co.,  Winsor  Tp.,  1  mile  ma- 
cadam road,  reward  $1,000. 
No.  352.     Delta  Co.,  Escanaba  Tp.,  1.152  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $1,152. 
No.  353.     Calhoun    Co.,    Newton    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  354.     Manistee    Co.,    Marilla    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  355.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .955 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $716. 
No.  356.     Antrim    Co.,    Elk    Rapids    Tp.,    .208 

mile  "D"  road,  reward  $156. 
No.  357.     Clare   Co.,  Grant  Tp.,   1   mile  gravel 

road,  reward  $500. 
No.  358.     Huron     Co.,     Sebewaing    Tp.,     1.045 

miles  macadam  road,  reward  $1,045. 
No.  359.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont    Tp.,    .624    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $312.     . 
No.  360.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont   Tp.,   .890    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $445.  . 

No.  361.     Lapeer    Co.,    Almont    Tp.,    .486    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $243. 
No.  362.     Gratiot     Co.,    Sumner     Tp.,    1     mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  363.     Huron    Co.,   Sebewaing  Tp.,   Vz   mile 

macadam  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  364.     Osceola   Co.,   Marion  Tp.,  1.47  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $735. ' 
No.  365.     Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  2.466  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,233. 
No.  366.     Osceola  Co.,  Marion  Tp.,  3.76  miles 

gravel  road,  reward  $1,880. 
No.  367.     Osceola   Co.,    Marion   Tp.,   .426  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $213. 
No.  368.     Muskegon    Co.,    .644    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $644. 
No.  369.     Muskegon    Co.,    .748    mile    macadam 

road,  reward  $748. 
No.  370.     Wexford     Co.,     South     Branch    Tp., 

1.004  mile  gravel  road,  reward  $702. 
No.  371.-    Dickinson    Co.,  2.54   miles    macadam 

road,  reward  $2,540. 

No.  372.     Wayne  Co.,  1%  :.iiles  macadam  road. 

reward   $1,500. 
No.  373.     Montcalm     Co.,     Reynolds     Tp.,     1.8 

miles  gravel  road,  reward  $900. 
No.  374.     Gratiot    Co.,    Emerson    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  375.     Gratiot    Co.,    Emerson    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  376.     Ingham    Co.,    Meridian    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  377.     Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp.,  %  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
No.  378.     Oceana  Co.,  Greenwood  Tp.,  Vz  mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $250. 
No.  379.     Ingham    Co.,    Lansin'1'    Tp.,    1    mile 

gravel  road,  reward  $500. 
No.  380.     Oceana  Co.,  Shelby  Tp.,  2.719  miles 

macadam  road,  reward  $2,719. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 

Advertising  in  the  classified  col- 
umns of  the  "State  Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


COLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co.,  164  Larned  st.  west,  Detroit. 
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MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COnniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — • 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 
Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood.- 
Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County- 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
Delta  County- 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — • 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — • 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 

Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 


Saginaw  County — 

John  Ederer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 

Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 
Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 
T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

The  good  roads  system  will  not  be  voted  on 
in  Lenawee  county  at  the  spring  election.  The 
committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  to 
whom  the  petitions  of  the  several  cities,  vil- 
lages and  townships  in  the  county  asking  for 
its  submission  were  referred,  reported  that 
they  had  examined  the  petition  and  found  they 
had  not  received  enough  signatures  of  bona 
fide  freeholders  to  require  the  submission  of 
the  question  to  the  voters. 


The  county  road  system  will  be  voted  upon 
in  Calhoun  county  at  the  spring  election. 

The  supervisors  of  Allegan  county  have 
voted  against  the  submission  of  the  county 
road  system  proposition  at  the  spring  election. 

Representative  Sanders,  of  Ingham  county, 
proposes  to  revive  the  old  time  and  oft  recur- 
ring agitation  in  favor  of  working  short  time 
prisoners  in  county  jails  on  the  roads  of  the 
state.  He  would  have  the  chain  gang  system 
or  any  other  effective  system  of  preventing 
escape  and  would  have  the  work  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  highway  commissioners 
of  the  several  townships. 


Basing  the  proposal  upon  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  recent  state  grange  meeting-, 
charging  that  motor  vehicles  are  the  principal 
item  of  damage  to  country  roads,  Representa- 
tive T.  A.  McNaughton,  of  Kent,  is  preparing 
a  bill  to  introduce  in  the  Michigan  legislature 
to  tax  automobiles  to  help  keep  main  roads  in 
country  districts  in  repair. 


Wayne  County  Road  Commissioner  Hincs: 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  advertisements  are 
read.  We  advertised  for  rollers  to  use  in  con- 
struction work.  Yesterday  we  received  a 
bunch  of  specifications  from  a  Cleveland  house 
turning  out  printers'  rollers.  The  firm  thought 
that  we  were  in  the  printing  business." 


Representative  Whelan,  of  Shiawassee  coun- 
ty, has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Michigan  legis- 
lature repealing  the  law  creating  the  state 
highway  commission. 


Twenty-one  petitions  asking  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  submitting  the  county  road  system  to 
the  voters  of  Barry  county  were  received  by 
the  board  of  supervisors,  and  the  question  wiK 
be  voted  on  in  the  spring  election. 


The  supervisors  of  Cheboygan  county  voted 
down  a  resolution  providing  for  the  submission 
of  a  proposition  to  the  tax-payers  to  bond  the 
county  for  $75,000  fr  good  rads. 


The  Arenac  county  board  of  supervisors  de- 
feated by  one  vote  a  proposition  to  bond  the 
omnty  for  the  purpose  of  building  roads. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Battle  Creek  township. 
Calhoun  county,  board  the  proposition .  was 
discussed  of  rebuilding  the  road  from  the  old 
Kane  mill  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the 
city  of  Rattle  Creek,  south  for  two  miles  to 
the  township  line  tn  connect  with  the  new 
road  recently  built  in  l.eroy  to\vnshit>,  under 
the  state  award  nlan.  Mr.  Van  Valin  states 
that  it  is  hoped  that  all  of  the  money  neces- 
sary for  this  construction  could  be  raised  in 
Battle  Creek  township,  and  the  work  carried 
on  without  state  aid. 


The   supervisors  of  Sauinaw  county  have  or- 
dered     the     building     of    the    following   roads: 


Town  Line  road  (Bridgeport  and  Spaulding 
townships),  one  mile;  Washington  road  (Bue- 
na  Vista  township),  one  and  one-half  miles; 
East  Street, road  (Spaulding  township),  one 
mile;  Deerfield  road,  one-half  mile;  Genesee 
road  (Bridgeport  village),  one  mile;  James- 
town road,  one  mile;  Gratiot  road  (Richland 
township),  one  mile;  Center  road  (Chesaning 
township),  one  and  one-half  miles;  Cross  road, 
one  mile;  Kochville  road,  one  mile;  Shattuck- 
ville  road  (Saginaw  township),  one  mile;  Wat- 
rousville  road,  one  mile. 


According  to  City  Engineer  Roberts'  report 
to  the  board  of  public  works  of  Saginaw,  the 
total  cost  of  macadamizing  several  streets  in 
Saginaw  in  connection  with  county  stone  roads 
is  as  follows:  State  street.  Bond  to  Bay,  $12,- 
885.32;  State  street,  Bay  to  Mackinaw.  $7,- 
505.10;  Court  street,  Bay  to  State,  $8,901.09; 
Brockway,  Wright  street  to  west  city  line, 
$5,611.05;  East  street,  Washington  avenue  to 
south  city  line,  $5,749.26;  Sheridan  avenue, 
Holland  to  south  city  line,  $19,432.48;  William- 
son street,  Gallagher  to  Jefferson,  $3,051.47; 
Washington  avenue,  Sixth  street  to  east  city 
line,  $5,504.80. 


The  Michigan  College  of  Mines  will  ask  the 
legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
improved  roads  and  sidewalks. 


CALHOUN  TO  VOTE  ON  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  supervisors  of  Calhoun  county  have 
granted  the  petition  to  submit  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  County  Road  System  to 
the  taxpayers  at  the  spring  election.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  proposition  will  carry  when  it 
is  submitted. 


PEOPLE  WANT  GOOD  ROADS. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  since  the 
adjournment  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Schoolcraft  county  about  calling  a  special 
meeting  to  re-consider  the  county  road  matter. 
There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  want  the 
proposition  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the 
coming  spring  election  and  who  do  not  seem 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  vote  at  the 
county  board  meeting.  Some  of  the  reasons 
given  for  calling  a  special  meeting  are  that 
several  of  the  members  have  since  talked  with 
their  constituency  and  they  can  see  no  harm  in 
letting  the  voters  have  a  change  to  determine 
what  they  want  along  this  line.  They  feel  that 
the  electors  are  entitled  to  the  plebescite  in 
this  matter  and  therefore,  as  there  is  not  much 
added  expense  in  submitting  the  proposition 
at  a  regular  election,  they  feel  that  it  would 
not  be  out  of  the  way  to  call  a  special  sessio^l 
to  tke  the  matter  under  consideration  and  have' 
it  discussed  more  full}'. 


A   FARMERS'    MOVEMENT. 

The  farmer  alone  is  the  victim  of  bad  roadi< 
He  is  the  only  citizen  who  is  absolutely  and 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  public  highways 
for  the  transaction  of  his  business  affairs:  his 
convenience;  his  comforts  and  his  necessities* 

The  good  roads  movement  is  the  fanners' 
movement,  and  until  the  farmer  himself  real! 
izes  this  fact  he  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
demagogue  in  politics  who  fattens  his  own  in- 
terests by  preaching  "economy"  to  the  agri- 
culturist; he  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  rail- 
roads that  profit  by  making  rates  which  the 
farmer  cannot  avoid  by  patronizing  competing 
lines,  for  the  railroads  know  that  he  must  haul 
his  produce  to  the  nearest  shipping  point 
rather  than  the  best  shipping  point;  he  wil' 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  merchant  whCi 
places  the  market  value  upon  the  farmer's! 
products  to  his  own  advantage  because  hel 
knows  that  the  bad  roads  will  not  permit  thtl 
farmer  to  take  his  grain  to  any  other  market  | 
The  farmer  will  do  best  by  himself  and  hisii 
posterity  that  lends  his  influence  and  aid  tC 
this,  one  of  the  most  urgent  improvements. 
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A   Scene   at   Ducktown,   Tenn.,   Which   Clearly    Shows   the    Final    Results   of   De- 
forestation. 

(Courtesy  of  Conservation.) 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  0.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN    ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.190_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

iltrljigatt  E0ab  ilakrra 

and  if  elected   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name  --  ...  _  Residence  Address  _  ___ 
Occupation  _  .  _  _  Business  Address  _ 
Recommended  by  _  __  Town  __  _ 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  ana  one  year's  dues  $  _ 

Article  VII  —  By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  C  overnment.  *  *  *  Tne  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By-Laws.  The  in  'iation  fee  for  membership  m  .he  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  member*, 
Jl.OO;  for  associate  members,  $10.00  1  se  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS 


Vol.  5.     No.  8. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,   FEBRUARY,  1909. 


Price  10  Cents 


Entered    as    second-class    matter  April  27.   1907.  at  the  Post  OH),  e  a\    n-irnlt.   Michigan,    under   the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3.   1879. 
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LUMBERING    IN    NORTHERN    MICHIGAN. 

Scene  in  Kalkaska  County  Camp  of  Belcher  &   SinClair. 

(Courtesy  of  Kalkaskian  of  Kalkaska.) 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


USE    OF    NATIONAL    FOREST. 


Homesteads  Located  in   Black   Hills   National   Forests, 
South  Dakota. 

(Courtesy  of   Conservation.) 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors — S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 


PEOPLE'S  INTEREST  IN  FORESTRY. 

The  doubt  occasionally  arises  in  the  minds  of 
sonu-  well-meaniiii'  people  as  to  the  real, 
actual  working  interest  in  forestry  existing 
among  our  people.  Resolutions  have  been 
pas-ed  liy  a  great  many  different  clubs  belong- 
to  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
Michigan  which  ought  to  remove  the  last  ves- 
<>!  iloubt  and  should  convince  anyone  that 
the  people  know  what  they  \vant.  and  that  they 
want  legislation  along  well  defined,  clear-cut 
lines.  And  surely  they  ought  to  have  it.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  same  body,  the  Fed- 
eration ot'  Women's  Chilis,  at  the  general  mcel- 
ing  at  l!ay  City,  in  I'.ioii.  prepared  a  mammoth 
petition  which  was  signed  by  several  hundred 
of  our  be-t  w oin on  and  men  in  the  -late,  advo 
eating  these  same  measures. 

Following    is    the    resolution: 

\\  herca.-.  I  )tir  Siate  of  Michigan  has  suffered 
:    loss    oi    life    through   the    fore-t 
and 

Whereas,    Greal    property    loss,   through    our 

industries     being    compelled    to    import    forest 

incts    and    to    sell    at    a    sacrifice    the    dead 

timber,  has  resulted  to  the  people  of  Michigan; 

and 

Whereas.    The    Commission    of    1'nquiry,    au- 
;/ed    by    the    last    legislature,   has   made   an 
able  report  on  our  forestry  condition. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  we  approve 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission 
<.f  Inquiry,  and  request  the  present  legislature 
to  give  the  report  its  most  careful  considera- 
tion and  act  without  loss  of  time  in  passing 
-uch  laws  as  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  has 
recommended  in  order  to  prevent  future  recur- 
rence of  the  holocaust  and  loss  of  the  past 
year. 

Some  of  the  clubs  which  have  endorsed  the 
.  resolution  or  one  along  the  same  lines 
are  the  Detroit  Study  Club.  Detroit  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  Hypatia  Club.  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  Clio  Club.  Detroit  Sorosis.  Study 
Club  for  Kxpression,  Women's  Research  Club, 
Detroit  Review  Club.  Shakespeare  Study  Club, 
Detroit  Woman's  Press  Club,  and  Xorthville 
Woman's  Club,  of  Northville.  The  above 
named  clubs  represent  a  membership  largely 
in  excess  of  l.ooo.  Fvery  one  of  the  clubs  has 
appointed  a  forestry  committee  which  is  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  forestry 
legislation. 

ONLY  ONE  OF  ITS  KIND. 

In  front  of  the  Hutchinson  residence  on 
State  street  in  Menominee  is  a  tree  which  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  northern  penin- 
sula and  doubtless  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  a 
Japanese  chestnut  and  is  peculiar  to  Japan. 
The  tree  is  one  brought  direct  from  the  island 


kingdom  and  carefully  planted  and  nursed  un- 
til it  became  acclimated  to  the  rough  winter 
season  which  it  never  had  to  experience  in  its 
home  forest.-.  The  wood  is  fairly  close 

grained  but  it  requires  great  care  to  keep  the 
tree  from  being  broken  by  the  wind.  Some 
time  ago  a  heavy  storm  split  the  tree  from  its 
top  almost  to  its  base  and  the  owner  despaired 
of  keeping  it  alive.  As  a  last  resort  he  ran 
an  iron  holt  through  it  and  bolted  it  tightly 
;lier  while  the  sap  was  yet  soft.  The  tree 
has  grown  together  again  and  the  bolt  is  im- 
bedded -in  the  wood  which  has  grown  over  it. 
The  tree  i-  a  distinct  curiosity  locally  and 
ha-  been  viewed  by  many  interested  horicul- 
turists. 


The  Haunted  Lake. 

I'.y   JAMKS   WF.l'.KK    LINN. 

X'ight    on    the   haunted    lake. 

And    hark!    where   the   shores   In 
Mysterious   murmurs   wake 

\s   the  ghosts  come   crowding  in. 
Giant-like    in    the    gloom. 

In  long,  dim,  steadfast  line-, 
F.ach    with   its   nodding  plume — 
The  ghosts  of  the  slaughtered  pines! 

What  sound  is  that  in  the  hn-h. 

Like   the   echo  of  a   sigh? 
The    wind    in    the   underbrush. 

Tin-   white  owl's  far-off  cry, 
The  lapping  waves  on  the  shore? 

Xone.  it  is  none  of  these. 
I  tut    a   voice   that   live-   no   more, 

The  old,  old  voice  of  the  trees! 

(  Jiicc   they   possessed    the   land, 

Kings   of  magnificent   peace, 
Seeing   on    every   hand 

Their  lordly  ranks  increase. 
Then  came  the  foe  at  last, 

Greedy,  and   cunning  to  strike, 
And   they  perished  where  he  passed, 

The  old  and   the  young  alike. 

Night   on   the  shrouded  lake! 

Where  the  barren  shores  begin 
The  woods  are  all  awake 

As   the   ghosts   come   crowding  in. 
Look!   in  the  open   space 

Where  the  pitiful  moonlight  shines — 
The  ghosts  of  a  vanished  race, 

The  ghosts  of  the  slaughtered  pines! 
—Youth's  Companion. 

ENDORSES  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY. 

The     Business    Men's    Association    of    Mar- 
quctte   has   adopted   the   following: 


"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Queen 
City  Commercial  club,  of  Marquette,  Michigan, 
heartily  endorse  and  approve  the  report  made 
by  the  commission  of  inquiry,  tax  lands  and 
forestry,  for  Michigan,  and  unite  in  urging  the 
senators  and  representatives  from  the  upper 
peninsula  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure 
the  adoption,  by  the  present  legislature,  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  this  commission." 

COMMITTEES  FOR  CONSERVATION 
WORK. 

The  joint  committee  on  co-operation,  repre- 
senting the  States  and  the  Federal  govern- 
j  ment.  to  make  plans  for  further  work  for 
the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources,  has 
been  named  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  chairman  of 
the  National  Conservation  Commission,  who 
was  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  second  con- 
ference of  governors  recently  held  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Six  of  its  members  are  chairmen  of  the  state 
conservation  commissions  and  three  are  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, besides  the  chairman  and  secretary  of 
the  national  body.  The  membership  of  the 
committee  is  as  follows: 

.  Representing  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
missions— J.  M.  Teal,  of  Portland,  Ore.;  form- 
er Senator  Paris  Gibson,  of  Montana;  W.  K. 
Kavanaugh,  of  St.  Louis;  Senator  W.  H.  Mil- 
ton,.of  Florida;  Prof.  Frank  W.  Rane,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  O.  J.  Salisbury,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Representing  the  National  Commission — • 
Senator  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota:  Gov. 
Newton  C.  Blanchard,  of  Louisiana,  and  for- 
mer Gov.  George  C.  Pardee,  of  California. 

These  men  were  selected  with  a  view  to 
having  all  sections  of  the  country  represented 
on  the  joint  committee  on  co-operation.  All 
have  tak«n  a  very  active  part  in  the  conserva- 
tion movement  and  are  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion in  their  own  districts. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  various  State  con- 
servation commissions  and  the  conservation 
committee  of  the  national  organizations  send 
in  to  the  committee  their  ideas  of  the  most 
effective  methods  by  which  the  conservation 
movement  can  be  advanced  in  their  States  and 
by  the  organizations  which  they  represent.  In 
this  way  it  is  expected  to  work  out  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  action  to  embody  all  the 
be-t  ideas  of  the  participants  in  the  campaign 
for  conservation.  There  are  now  thirty-six 
conservation  commissions  and  more  than  forty 
conservation  committees  appointed  by  national 
organizations.  Through  the  action  of  this 
joint  committee  on  co-operation  the  efforts  of 
all  these  will  be  combined  and  rendered  more 
effective. 
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Speculators  To  Blame 

For   Tax   Sale 


Evils. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Crystal  Falls  Diamond 
Drill  contains  startling  information  concerning 
the  methods  of  the  land  speculators  who,  the 
writer  declares,  are  re.-ponsible  for  most  of 
the  trouble  that  the  state  has  had  in  disposing 
iii  it-  tax  lands.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  Michigan  has  given  over  large 
acreages  of  valuable  land  for  a  mere  song  to 
these  speculators,  and  that  in  the  past  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  tax  lands 
has  not  paid  fur  the  expense  of  advertising 
these  lands  according  to  law.  The  Drill  states 
unequivocally  that  the  land  speculator  is  re- 
-l">nsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  and  cites  an 
illustration  to  prove  its  point.  In  order  to 
eradicate  the  land  speculator  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  state  make  known  the  ap- 
prai.-ed  value  of  its  lands  and  that  they  be  sold 
•only  in  the  county  in  which  they  lie.  We  quote 
as  follows: 

"As  an  explanation  of  the  the  way  things 
are  done,  we  cite  the  large  sale  made  recently 
of  Iron  county  lands.  This  sale  was  made 
in  October.  1908,  at  Lansing. 

"Early  in  the  summer  a  man  was  sent  to 
look  over  these  lands  and  make  an  appraisal 
of  them.  The  figures  he  set  upon  them  were 
kept  a  secret  and  carefully  guarded. 

Lists  Placed  With  Agents. 

"The  sale  was  advertised  to  take  place  at 
Lansing,  and  in  order  to  attend  it  a  person 
had  to  spend  at  least  $50.  When  he  got  there 
he  found  that  the  agents  at  Lansing  who  made 
a  specialty  of  handling  tax  lands  had  adver- 
tised throughout  the  state  that  they  would 
buy  in  descriptions  at  a  minimum  charge  per 
forty.  As  a  result  the  men  with  money  had 
placed  large  lists  with  a  certain  agent  who 
could  reasonably  guarantee  that  he  would  be 
first  in  at  the  private  sale  which  always  fol- 
lows the  public  sale,  and  at  which  all  descrip- 
tions not  bid  off  at  public  sale  can  be  bought 
at  the  appraised  value. 

"This  agent  advised  everyone  'not  to  hid' 
and  he  attended  the  sale  simply  to  protect  his 
clients.  If  a  bid  was  made  on  any  description 
wanted  by  hi.s  clients  he  bid  a  cent  over  right 
along  up  to  his  limit. 

"In  the  meantime  the  sale  opened.  A  de- 
scription was  offered,  and  if  John  Smith  (who 
had  paid  $50  to  go  down  from  Iron  county 
to  bid  on  it)  wanted  to  buy  it,  he  made  a  bid. 
It  is  human  nature  to  try  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  Smith  is  no  exception.  If  no 
one  opposes  him,  his  bid  is  compared  with  the 
appraised  value,  and  if  not  equal  to  it  the  com- 
missioner announces  'no  sale.'  If  the  Lansing 
agent  has  the  description  on  his  list,  he  keeps 
on  bidding  over  Smith  until  he  tires  him  out, 
the  object  of  the  small  bids  being  to  keep  the 
price  as  low  as  possible.  When  the  last  bid 
is  made,  it  is  compared  with  the  appraisal, 
and  if  above  it  is  sold;  if  not  it  is  passed  to 
be  sold  to  the  Lansing  agent  next  morning. 

"Now,  as  to  this  sale  next  morning.  The 
first  man  in  is  the  man  who  gets  the  pick  of 
all  the  lands  on  the  list.  The  sale  is  generally 
made  the  morning  after  the  public  sale. 

A  Bargain  Counter  Scramble. 

"Our  Lansing  agent  has  several  athletes 
hired,  sprinters,  pugilists,  etc.,  to  secure  and 
hold  the  place  in  front  of  the  door,  generally 
standing  there  all  night.  Last  fall  one  fellow 
attempted  to  dispute  the  place  with  one  of 
these  hired  'pugs'  and  a  fight  ensued  in  which 
the  fellow  hutting  in  got  the  worst  of  it  and 
another  hired  'pug'  stepped  in  the  first  one's 
place  at  the  door. 

"That's  the  way  the  state  of  Michigan  sells 
its  tax  lands.  That's  the  method  by  which 
it  encourages  speculators. 

"Now,  if  the  bidders  all  knew  the  value  at 
which  these  lands  are  appraised  they  would 
bid  that  the  first  time  and  have  an  even  chance 
with  the  other  fellow.  No  matter  where  the 
bid  stopped,  it  would  be  a  sale;  but  under  the 
'blind'  method  a  man  fears  he  will  not  bid 


enough  and  so  puts  his  lands  in  the  hands  of 
the  agent  and  the  state,  and,  instead  of  getting 
a  square  deal,  is  the  victim  of-  a  hold-up. 

"If  these  lands  were  sold  in  the  counties  in 
which  they  lie.  the  people  of  'the  county  who 
know  the  lands  would  have  an  opportunity  'to 
bid  on  them,  and  the  speculator,  instead  of  the 
poor  man.  would  be  under  the  expense  of  mak- 
ing the  trip,  competition  would  result  and  the 
state  would  win. 

"As  to  the  appraisal,  some  lands  are  under- 
valued, others  are  over  valued.  No  land  was 
appraised  at  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre,  and  but 
little  less  than  $1.50.  The  appraisal  is  not 
where  the  state  gets  it  in  the  neck;  it's  in  the 
collusion  between  the  buyer  and  the  land 
agent. 

"With  the  necessity  for  such  collusion  elimi- 
nated, and  the  reservation  of  mineral  rights, 
there  would  be  nothing  wrong  with  the  state 
land  sales." 


STATE   HAS  LOST  $12,000,000. 

That  the  report  of  the  inquiry  on  forestry 
and  kindred  questions  of  state  interest  must 
be  followed,  and  the  system  of  disposing  of 
public  lands  completely  overhauled  and  cor- 
rected, is  the  assertion  of  the  house  committee 
of  the  Michigan  legislature  on  forestry.  Rep- 
resentative John  O.  Maxey  has  investigated  the 
public  tax  land  question,  has  traveled  about 
the  state  somewhat  on  his  own  hook,  and  with 
the  information  he  has  collected  in  years  of 
tax  land  dealing,  coupled  with  his  recent  ob- 
servation, is  prepared  to  make  a  fight  for  the 
reformation  along  lines  suggested  by  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Lans- 
ing is  notorious  for  the  opportunities  for  grab- 
bing good  state  lands.  It  is  asserted  that  in- 
terests representing  millions  of  dollars  are  en- 
gaged in  picking  up  the  choice  bits  of  state 
tax  land.  The  charge  is  made  that  the  tax 
lands  of  the  state  are  underappraised  and  in 
many  instances  are  not  appraised  at  all  as  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Mr.  Maxey,  who  declines  to  discuss  the  issue, 
is  said  to  have  figures  compiled  that  indicate 
how  by  ordinarily  economical  methods  in  place 
of  the  present  wasteful,  lax  system  of  handling 
state  tax  lands,  a  total  of  $12,000,000  could 
county,  2.4i:>  miles,  macadam;  state  reward, 
have  been  saved  the  state  in  the  last  six  years. 
And  this  would  be  enough  for  the  entire  ex- 
pensese  of  the  state  government  for  the  next 
ensuing  two  years. 

The  allegation  is  made  that  state  lands  are 
now  selling  for  less  than  one-fifth,  as  a  general 
thing,  of  what  they  are  worth.  There  are  now 
upward  of  S5(),000  acres  of  state  tax  and  tax 
homestead  lands  on  the  books,  and  it  is 
claimed  a  change  to  a  more  economical  and 
fair  method  of  appraisement  and  sale,  which 
would  let  in  the  independent  bidder  where 
only  special  interests  now  have  full  sway,  the 
state  lands  would  net  at  least  $4,000,000  more 
than  on  the  present  rate  of  appraisement. 
Land  valuable  for  timber  alone  is  being  picked 
up  at  rock  bottom  prices,  only  to  be  immedi- 
ately dropped  and  permitted  to  revert  to  the 
state  when  the  timber  has  been  cut. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  forestry  mat- 
ter is  to  be  one  of  the  big  things  of  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  Representative 
John  O.  Maxey  apparently  will  occupy  a 
prominent  position  with  reference  to  this  big 
issue.  He  has  seen  both  sides  of  the  proposi- 
tion. He  knows  all  its  ins  and  outs  and  there- 
fore recognizes  the  value  of  the  special  in- 
quiry board's  report  and  recommendation. 

There  is  much  feeling  in  the  house  that  the 
state  officials  most  interested  should  step  in 
and  attempt  to  kill  the  Morrice  bill  withdraw- 
ing- state  lands  from  the  market.  The  trend 
of  the  times,  according  to  those  supporting 
the  measure,  is  along  the  lines  of  the  board 
of  inquiry's  report,  and  efforts  to  block  the 
introduction  of  such  measures  on  the  part  of 
state  employes,  it  is  threatened,  will  rebound 
in  no  uncertain  manner. 


STANTON    HAS    A    FORESTRY    ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

A  number  of  Stanton  citizens  who  are  inter- 
ested in  forestry  have  organized  a  local  for- 
estry association  called  the  Stanton  Forestry 
Association. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  arc  to  work 
in  accord  with  the  Michigan  Forestry  Associ- 
ation, to  promote  and  encourage  the  love  of 
f  irestry  and  tree  planting  in  Stanton  city  and 
Montcalm  county;  to  protect  the  young  and 
growing  trees  and  to  plant  new  trees  in  the 
door  yards,  the  fields  and  'along  the  highways; 
to  prevent  needless  waste  in  cutting  timber, 
especially  second  growth,  and  to  guard  against 
the  careless  settirtg  of  fires  which  may  cause 
damage  to  timber. 

The  following  officers  of  the  association 
were  elected:  President,  John  W.  S.  Pierson; 
vice-president,  M.  W.  Stevenson;  secretary. 
Delos  A.  Towle;  treasurer,  Fred  E.  Moffatt; 
trustees.  F.  D.  Straight,  O.  B.  Filkins,  Charles 
H.  Carothers  and  E.  O.  Bellows. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  vice- 
presidents  from  the  townships  adjoining  Stan- 
ton:  Day.  Daniel  P.  Masco;  Douglas,  Hugh 
Millis,  Jr.;  Sidney,  E.  C.  Lowry;  Evergreen, 
James  De  Young. 

AN    EXAMPLE   FOR   MICHIGAN. 

The  forest  commission  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  has  powers  which  ought  to  be  invested 
in  the  forestry  commission  in  Michigan  or  in 
any  new  community  which  the  legislature  may 
create  at  this  session. 

Recently  it  became  known  that  an  option 
had  been  secured  on  a  particularly  fine  tract 
of  virgin  timber,  comprising  60,000  acres,  in 
the  Adirondacks  district  in  New  York  state. 
1't  was  the  intention  of  those  who  secured  the 
option  to  organize  a  big  company  and  strip 
the  land  of  timber.  The  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  forest  commission,  and 
prompt  action  was  taken.  Forty  thousand 
acres  of  the  tract  were  condemned  and  placed 
within  the  forest  reserve  by  the  state  land 
board.  The  owner  of  the  tract  suffers  nothing 
through  the  operation  and  one  of  the  finest 
stands  of  hardwood  timber  in  New  York  state 
has  been  saved  from  destruction,  and  a  valu- 
able watershed  is  protected. 

"The  tract  in  question  is  in  Herkimer  county, 
south  of  Beaver  river,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
hardwood  sections  in  the  Adirondack  country," 
says  Commissioner  J.  S.  Whipple.  "To  have 
cut  off  the  timber  would  have  uncovered  all 
of  that  watershed  tributary  to  Beaver,  Moose 
and  Black  rivers. 

"I  learned  that  Mrs.  Mary  Fisher,  owner  of 
the  tract,  had  given  an  option  on  the  property 
until  April,  so  I  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  the 
land  board,  which  proceeded  to  condemn  40,000 
acres  within  the  forest  preserve,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  timber." 

NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

Conservative  management  of  timberlands  is 
assured  for  less  than  one-fourth  of  this  coun- 
try's forested  areas,  the  part  contained  in  the 
national  forests  and  under  the  administration 
of  the  United  States  forest  service.  By  cut- 
ting only  the  mature  trees  and  protecting  the 
new  growth  by  keeing  out  fires,  the  national 
forests  will  be  made  to  yield  indefinitely.  It 
can  not  be  expected  that  this  small  part  of 
the  nation's  forests  will  supply  the  demand  for 
future  generations  and  the  one  hope  is  that 
users  of  wood  and  lumber  manufacturers,  will 
insure  the  permanence  of  their  business  by 
applying  the  principles  of  forestry  in  the  man- 
agement of  timberlands. 

ADDS  TO  FOREST  RESERVE. 

President  Roosevelt  has  signed  a  proclama- 
tion, making  an  addition  of  more  than  330,000 
acres  to  the  Cleveland  national  forest  in  South- 
ern California.  The  same  proclamation  elimi- 
nates 1,682  acres  of  land  not  considered  suit- 
able for  national  forest  purposes  from  the 
Cleveland  forest.  After  these  changes  the 
forest  has  a  present  area  of  more  than  1,573,- 
000  acres. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS 


DISAGREES  WITH  THE  STATE 
LAND  COMMISSIONER. 


Charles  IS.  Blair,  executive  agent  of  the 
Michigan  commission  of  inquiry,  and  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  state  lands  and  forestry  matters,  does 
not  agree  with  State  Land  Commissioner 
Huntley  Russell  in  his  opinions  regarding  the 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  J.  L.  Mor- 
ricc  providing  with  the  doing  away  with  the 
sale  of  state  lands  and  planting  these  lands 
tn  trees  for  the  state's  use.  Mr.  Blair  says: 

"We  must  believe  that  the  land  commis- 
sioner has  read  the  report  of  the  commission 
"f  inquiry,  for  he  says  he  has.  An  interview 
given  by  him  to  the  press  shows,  however, 
that,  whether  he  has  read  it  or  not,  he  does 
not  understand  the  elementary  features  of  the 
commission's  plan  for  establishing  state  re- 
serves. He  objects  that  the  labor  necessary 
to  reforest  would  incur  an  expense  greater 
than  the  state  can  afford.  The  commission 
thought  so,  too,  and  said  as  much.  1't  shows 
also  that  the  present  system  of  selling  tax 
lands  to  those  who  want  it  for  the  little  scat- 
tered timber,  is  bringing  on  the  condition 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  Michigan  to 
have  forests  in  the  future  only  by  artificial 
planting  at  the  great  expense  hinted  at  by  the 
land  commissioner.  Hence  the  commission  of 
inquiry  argues  it  as  one  reason  for  taking  over 
tax  lands  into  state  reserves  that  by  so  doing 
Michigan  will  avoid  the  necessity  a  little  later 
of  purchasing  lands  for  forest  reserves,  as 
Pennsylvania.  Xew  York,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  of  our  states  are  doing  at  prices 
far  in  excess  of  the  $1.08  that  the  land  com- 
missioner speaks  of  as  'income'  from  the  state 
lands.  But  the  commission  does  not  recom- 
mend that  the  state  attempt  to  reforest  their 
reserves  by  planting;  on  the  contrary,  it  urges 
reliance,  for  many  years  at  least,  on  natural 
rather  than  artificial  reforestation,  saying  that 
all  the  money  Michigan  can  spend  for  forestry 
is  demanded  by  the  fire  problem.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  land  commissioner  to  lay  aside 
the  'Sword  of  Bunker  Hill'  long  enough  to 
enable  him  not  only  to  read  but  to  digest  the 
report  he  is  criticizing.  He  will  find  there 
the  following  among  other  passages  bearing 
on  the  above: 

"  'Reforestation  of  the  state's  reserves,  in 
part  at  least,  will  be  necessary  by  planting  or 
seeding;  but  such  artificial  reforestation  should 
be  postponed  rather  than  the  furnishing  of 
general  fire  protection,  if  a  curtailment  of  ex- 
penses is  necessary.  Such  reforestation  by 
artificial  means  as  shall  be  resorted  to  for  the 
state  reserves  should  be  undertaken  only  in 
a  conservative,  careful  and  deliberate  way. 
Wherever  there  is  a  prospect  that  nature  will 
do  something  herself  unaided,  it  is  wise  to  wait 
and  let  her  do  it.  for  she  works  for  nothing. 
Such  planting  as  is  to  be  done  should  be  under- 
taken piecemeal,  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to 
bring  the  annual  expenditure  within  reason- 
able limits. 

"  'Tt  is  altogether  too  early,  in  our  judgment, 
to  attempt  to  solve  problems  connected  with 
this  feature  of  the  state's  work.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  combat  the  opinion  of  expert  for- 
esters, often  expressed,  that  the  best  method 
of  reforesting  state  reserves  (at  least,  gener- 
ally in  the  lower  peninsula,  where  fire  has  had 
longer  opportunity  to  run)  is  by  planting 
rather  than  by  natural  regeneration.  But  this 
is  the  minor  problem,  not  pressing  for  present 
solution.  The  main  and  immediately  urgent 
problem  is  the  general  rescue  of  the  cut-over 
lands  and  the  restoration  of  an  adequate  forest 
area  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  benefits  to 
public  welfare  rather  than  for  the  ultimate 
money  profits  from  sales  of  lumber.  This  can, 
as  we  have  said,  be  looked  for  only  as  the 
result  of  effective  control  of  forest  fires  by 
the  state.  Conceding  as  we  do  all  that  expert 
foresters  claim  as  to  the  advantages  of  pi.  nt- 
ing  of  state  reserves  as  against  natural  regen- 
eration, we  nevertheless  adhere  to  the  belief 
that  work  of  this  sort,  except  experimentally, 


or  in  special  cases  for  special  reasons,  ought 
not  to  be  taken  up  at  present,  if  so  doing  in- 
volves any  curtailment  of  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  fire  protection.  The  securing  ulti- 
mately of  adequate  forests  for  this  state  is 
fundamentally  dependent  upon  the  raising  in 
the  immediate  future  of  money  enough  to  pro- 
vide efficient  fire  protection.  No  other  feature 
of  the  matter  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way.'  " 

NEW  FOREST  RESERVE  PLAN. 

After  a  long  struggle  before  the  committee 
on  agriculture  of  the  house  of  representatives 
eastern  and  southern  members  were  successful 
in  securing  report  on  a  bill  which  provides  for 
the  conversion  of  large  tracts  of  forest  lands 
in  Xew  England,  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
region  and  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  measure  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, a  member  of  the  senate  and  a  member 
of  the  house.  The  commission's  duty  is  to  ac- 
quire lands,  where  needed,  to  preserve  the 
navigability  of  interstate  streams. 

The  bill  is  a  compromise  growing  out  of  a 
contest  on  the  part  of  those  who  advocated 
the  creation  of  federal  forest  reserves  in  the 
southern  appalachians  and  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  Xew  Hampshire  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  in  the  senate  and  house  who  took  the 
stand  that  congress  had  no  authority  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  such  purposes.  The  con- 
stitutional objection  was  urged  strongly  by 
the  house  committee  on  the  judiciary,  which 
suggested,  however,  that  congress  had  author- 
ity to  deal  with  all  questions  affecting  the 
navigability  of  waterways  over  w.hich  the  fed- 
eral government  exercised  jurisdiction. 

The  bill  reported  was  framed  accordingly. 
Under  its  provisions  forest  or  other  lands  lo- 
cated near  watersheds  and  held  to  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  navigability  may  be 
bought  and  reserved  by  the  government. 

FOREST  AREAS  VITAL  NEED. 

Forest  areas  are  a  vital  need  in  every  com- 
munity. Public  opinion  has  everywhere  crys- 
tallized firmly  into  the  accepted  belief  that  it 
is  essential  to  future  welfare  that  large  areas 
be  devoted  to  forest  raising  as  state  forest  re- 
serves. It  needs  no  argument  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  devoting  to  this  purpose  such  avail- 
able land  as  the  state  already  owns  rather 
than  of  purchasing  other  land.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states  have  made  such 
purchases  of  large  extent  because  they  did  not 
already  have  the  necessary  land.  Michigan 
now  has  a  large  area  available  for  state  re- 
serves, and  it  is  evident  that  it  should  use  this 
rather  than,  by  selling  it  for  a  trifle  that  such 
land  brings  through  the  operations  of  the  land 
office,  put  itself  in  a  position  where  it  will 
either  have  to  leave  the  future  unprovided  for 
or  buy  land  for  forest  reserves. 

Of  course  forest  growing  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  directed  to  nonagricultural  land. 
But  it  is  as  true  of  regions  that  are  all  good 
agricultural  land  as  it  is  of  those  in  which  a 
part  of  the  land  is  not  fitted  for  tillage  that  the 
needs  of  civilized  society  require  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  land  be  devoted  to 
'growing  forests  both  for  the  sake  of  lumber 
and  of  the  incidental  benefits  to  water  supply, 
stream  flow  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  location  of 
reserves  and  of  the  selection  of  land  for  them 
has  been  solved  for  this  state  by  the  automatic 
action  of  its  tax  law  through  a  long  period  of 
years.  The  forfeited  tax  land  has  been  se- 
lected as  that  which  in  general  is  the  poorer 
class  of  land  in  each  locality,  and  therefore 
that  which  can  most  appropriately  be  made 
use  of  for  state  reserves. 

In  its  recommendations  to  the  legislature 
the  commission  of  inquiry  on  tax  lands  and 
forestry  emphasizes  strongly  the  desirability 
of  using  the  tax  homestead  land  and  the  .state 
tax  land  delinquent  for  taxes  of  five  or  more 
years  for  forest  reserves,  but  shows  that  only 
so  much  of  this  land  is  available  as  is  located 


in  comparatively  large  and  unbroken  bodies. 
The  commission  has  prepared  a  map  of  the 
state's  present  holdings  of  forfeited  land  which 
shows  that  it  is  only  in  spots  here  and  there 
that  the  state  owns  such  bodies  of  land  of  the 
requisite  area  and  sufficiently  unbroken  by 
private  ownership  to  be  available  for  use  as 
state  reserve  except  in  these  comparatively 
few  spots  the  state's  holdings  are  scattered  or 
isolated  or  so  much  broken  up  by  private 
ownership  or  to  make  it  impossible,  or  at  least 
unwise,  to  attempt  to  utilize  them  for  state 
reserves.  For  it  is  obvious  that  a  body  of  land 
unbrol-en  by  private  ownership  can  be  much 
better  and  more  cheaply  protected  from  fire 
and  trespass  than  the  same  area  if  broken  up 
by  numerous  private  holdings.  Since  each  pri- 
vate holding  that  is  occupied  requires  access, 
th's  entails  expense  for  roads,  and  a  single 
settler  may  make  necessary  a  mile  or  more 
of  road  otherwise  of  no  value,  or  which  in  the 
interest  of  the  reserve  might  better  be  located 
elsewhere.  Travel  to  and  fro  increases  greatly 
the  hazard  of  fire. 

In  many  other  ways  that  are  obvious  the 
breaking  up  of  the  reserve  by  private  holdings 
must  operate  prejudicially  and  against  eco- 
nomical administration  and  efficient  fire  pro- 
tection. Moreover  the  objection  that  forest 
reserves  will  isolate  settlers,  depriving  them 
permanently  of  neighbors,  is  effectively  met 
by  forming  reserves  of  unbroken  state  hold- 
ings, for  the  less  the  tract  is  broken  by  private 
holdings  the  fewer  there  are  to  be  isolated.: — • 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 


STATE  FOREST  A  NECESSITY. 

Clear  and  convicing  reasons  are  given  by 
the  commission  of  inquiry  in  support  of  its 
recommendation  that  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting apart  state  forest  reserves  the  state  tax 
land  delinquent  for  taxes  of  five  or  more  years 
in  the  auditor  general's  department  be  treated 
as  in  substance  identical  with  the  tax  home- 
stead land  in  the  land  office.  This  will  end; 
the  useless  advertising  of  tax  sales  of  this, 
same  land  year  after  year. 

When  land  has  been  in  the  auditor  general's 
department  long  enough  to  show  delinquency 
for  the  taxes  of  five  years  the  state  already 
has  acquired  four  titles.  The  records  show, 
however,  that  most  of  this  land  is  nevertheless 
constantly  readvertised.  In  many  cases  the 
state's  claim  is  for  the  taxes  of  more  than 
twenty  years.  This  involves  an  obvious  waste 
of  money.  The  commission's  plan  is  to  treat 
the  state  tax  land  which  is  delinquent  for  taxes 
of  five  years  the  same  as  the  land  in  the  land 
office,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  name.  The 
latter  was  formerly  state  tax  land  and  being- 
delinquent  for  the  taxes  of  five  years  the 
auditor  general,  as  directed  by  the  law,  deeded 
it  to  the  state,  thereby  taking  it  off  the  tax 
rolls,  transferring  it  to  the  land  office  and 
making  it  what  the  law  designates  as  tax 
homestead  land. 

The  latter  therefore  differs  from  the  state- 
tax  land  delinquent  for  five  years,  only  in  that 
as  to  it  the  auditor  general  has  followed  the 
direction  of  the  law  directing  him  to  deed,  tut 
has  allowed  the  former  to  remain  in  his  office 
where  it  is  readvertised  and  sold  year  after 
year. 

The  commission's  plan,  regarding  that  as 
done  which  under  the  law  ought  to  have  been 
done,  will,  by  transforming  into  tax  homestead 
land  the  land  which  the  auditor  general  has 
decided  to  deed,  save  much  useless  advertising. 
XTo  other  land  in  the  auditor  general's  office 
is  to  be  taken  for  reserves  under  the  plan  of 
the  commission. 

Moreover,  as  the  land  under  discussion  is  in 
acreage  nearly  as  great  as  the  acreage  of  the 
tax  homestead  land,  and  as  it  lies  indiscrimi- 
nately interspersed  with  the  latter,  it  is  evident 
that  unless  it  be  included  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  reserves  the  solid  bodies  of  state 
holdings  will  be  so  broken  up  as  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  forming  reserves  susceptible  of 
maintenance  with  the  most  economy  and  ef- 
fectiveness.— Grand  Rapids  Press. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Government  Land  to  Be 

Sold   At  True  Value. 


The  set  of  new  resolutions  providing  for 
tin1  sale  of  government  lands  under  the  timber 
and  stone  law,  which  have  been  received  at 
the  land  office  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  are  radic- 
ally different  in  some  respects  from  the 
method  of  procedure  formerly  in  force.  The 
chief  point  of  difference  in  the  new  regula- 
tions is  that  all  lands  applied  for  under  this 
act  must  be  appraised  by  a  government  em- 
ploye, and  not  sold  for  less  than  the  appraisal 
price.  Formerly  lands  were  sold  for  the  uni- 
form price  of  $2.50  per  acre,  irrespective  of 
their  value. 

The  regulations  stipulate  that  lands  shall  be 
appraised  at  their  reasonable  value,  consider- 
ing the  quality  and  quantity  of  timber  or  stone 
and  the  accessibility  of  the  property,  but  in 
110  case  shall  the  land  be  appraised  for  less 
than  $2.50  per  acre.  The  appraising  of  lands 
under  this  act  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  of  the  field  division,  who  may  appoint 
any  person  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
to  make  an  appraisement. 

All  persons  who  filed  applications  under  the 
timber  and  stone  act  before  December  1  will 
be  allowed  to  prove  up  their  claims  under 
the  regulations  then  in  force,  but  all  applica- 
tions filed  since  that  time  must  be  proceeded 
with  under  the  new  law.  The  appraisement 
is  ordered  made  after  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion, and  the  applicant  does  not  know  what 
he  may  have  to  pay  for  his  claim  when  he  files 
his  application.  In  case  an  applicant  is  dis- 
satisfied with  an  appraisement,  he  may  file  a 
protest,  corroborated  by  two  competent,  cred- 
ible and  disinterested  witnesses  specifically 
stating  his  objections,  at  the  land  office  where 
he  made  his  application.  This  protest  is  then 
sent  to  the  chief  of  the  field  division  (for  this 
district  located  in  Duluth)  and  a  second  ap- 
praisement will  be  ordered  made  by  another 
person.  The  person  making  the  protest  must 
pay  the  expense  of  the  reappraisement. 

Applicant  Must  Estimate  Value. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  every  applicant 
under  the  timber  and  stone  law  must  make  in 
his  first  application  an  estimate  of  the  timber, 
based  on  examination,  and  his  valuation  of 
the  land  and  timber  thereon,  by  separate  items. 
Each  applicant  must,  at  the  time  he  makes 
his  application  and  sworn  statement,  deposit 
with  the  receiver  a  filing  fee  of  $10.  The  en- 
tire purchase  money  must  be  deposited  with 
the  register  of  the  land  office  before  the  ar- 
rangements or  advertising  of  the  offering  of 
final  proof  are  made. 

In  the  new  regulations,  timber  is  defined 
as  trees  of  such  kind  and  quantity,  regardless 
of  size,  as  may  be  used  in  constructing  build- 
ings, irrigation  works,  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  tramways,  canals,  or  fences, 
or  in  timbering  shafts  and  tunnels  or  in  manu- 
facturing, but  does  not  include  trees  suitable 
for  fuel  only. 

Lands  valuable  chiefly  for  timber,  but  unfit 
for  cultivation  are  lands  which  are  more  favor- 
able for  timber  than  they  are  for  cultivation 
in  the  condition  which  they  exist  at  the  date 
of  the  application  to  purchase,  and  therefore 
include  lands  which  could  be  made  more  valu- 
able for  cultivation  by  cutting  and  clearing 
them  of  timber.  The  relative  values  for  timber 
or  cultivation  must  be  determined  from  condi- 
tions of  the  land  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
application  to  purchase. 

Any  qualified  person  may  obtain  title  under 
the  timber  and  stone  law  by  performing  the 
following  acts:  (a)  Personally  examining  the 
land  desired;  (b)  presenting  an  application  and 
sworn  statement,  accompanied  by  a  filing  fee 
of  $10;  (c)  depositing  with  the  receiver  the 
appraised  price  of  the  land;  (d)  publishing  no- 


tice  of  his   application  and  proof;    (e)    making 
final  proof. 

Examination  of  the  land  must  be  made  by 
the  applicant  in  person  not  more  than  thirty 
days  before  the  date  of  his  application,  in  order 
that  he  may  knowingly  swear  to  its  character 
and  condition. 

How  Lands  Are  Appraised. 

The  government  employe  appointed  to  make 
any  appraisement  must  personally  visit  the 
lands  to  be  appraised,  and  thoroughly  examine 
every  legal  subdivision  thereof,  and  the  timber 
thereof,  and  appraise  separately  the  several 
kinds  of  timber  at  their  stumpage  value,  and 
the  land  independent  of  the  timber  at  its  value 
at  the  time  of  appraisement,  but  the  total  ap- 
praisement of  both  land  and  timber  must  nut 
be  less  than  $2.50  per  acre.  He  must,  in  mak- 
ing his  report,  consider  the  quantity,  quality, 
accessibility,  and  any  other  elements  of  the 
value  of  the  land  and  the  timber  thereon.  The 
appraisement  must  be  made  by  smallest  legal 
subdivisions,  or  the  report  must  show  that  the 
valuation  of  the  land  and  the  estimate  of  the 
timber  apply  to  each  and  every  subdivision 
appraised. 

The  completed  appraisement  must  lie  mailed 
or  delivered  personally  to  the  chief  of  field 
division' under  whose  supervision  it  was  made, 
and  not  t'o  the  applicant.  Each  appraisement 
upon  which  an  entry  is  to  be  allowed  must  be 
approved  respectively  or  cojointly  as  provided 
in  these  regulations,  by  the  chief  of  field  divi- 
sion under  whose  supervision  it  was  made,  by 
the  register  and  receiver  who  allow  the  entry, 
or  by  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office. 

Unless  the  land  department  shall  appraise 
any  lands  applied  for  under  these  regulations 
within  nine  months  from  the  date  of  such 
application,  the  applicant  may,  without  notice, 
within  thirty  days  thereafter,  deposit  the 
amount,  not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre,  specified 
in  his  application  as  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  land  and  the  timber  thereon,  with  the  re- 
ceiver, and  thereupon  will  be,allowed  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  application  to  purchase  as  though 
the  appraisement  had  been  regularly  made. 
The  failure  of  the  applicant  to  make  the  re- 
quired deposit  within  thirty  days  after  _the  ex- 
piration of  the  nine  months'  appraisement 
period  will  terminate  his  rights  without  notice. 

Lands  appraised  or  reappraised  hereunder, 
but  not  sold,  may,  upon  the  final  disallowance 
of  the  application,  be  entered  by  any  qualified 
person,  under  the  provisions  of  the  timber  and 
stone  laws  at  its  appraised  or  reappraised 
value,  if  subject  thereto. 

The  commissioner  of  the  general  hind  office 
may  at  any  time  direct  the  reappraisement  of 
any  tract  or  tracts  of  public  lands,  when,  in 
his  opinion,  the  conditions  warrant  such 
action. 

The  new  regulations  have  doubtless  been 
put  in  force  to  prevent  valuable  timber  lands 
in  the  west  being  taken  up  under  the  timber 
and  stone  law  at  the  nominal  price  of  $2.50 
per  acre,  when  they  are  worth  much  more. 
If  they  accomplish  this  result,  the  new  regula- 
tions will  be  welcimed  by  all  honest  citizens, 
although  they  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the 
number  of  applicants  for  claims  under  the  act. 

NEW   REFORESTATION   BILL. 

A  measure  of  state  wide  importance  to  come 
up  during  the  present  session  of  the  legislature 
will  be  a  bill  providing  for  the  utilization  of 
tax  lands  for  state  forest  reserves,  for  private 
timber  reserves  and  for  settlement.  A  draft  of 
the  bill  has  been  submitted  to  Governor  War- 
ner in  the  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry. 

One  member  of  this  commission  is  Carl  E. 
Schmidt,  of  Detroit.  He  has  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
directors  it  was  voted  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  that 
would  bring  about  better  forestry  conditions  in 
the  state.  To  obtain  concerted  action  on  the 


question  the  Board  of  Commerce  has  asked 
the  co-operation  of  civic  organizations  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  Port  Huron,  Alpena, 
Marquette,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  larger 
cities  in  the  state. 


PRACTICAL  REFORESTATION. 

It  is  conceded  that  among  the  best  shade 
trees  in  Clare  are  those  along  Fifth  street. 
C.  W.  Perry,  Miss  Ewing,  C.  H.  Sutherland 
and  W.  H.  Elden  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  ago  had  young  maples  set  out,  and  the 
street  at  these  points  now  has  splendid  shade, 
greatly  adding  to  the  pleasure  of  the  home 
surroundings. 

For  so  young  a  city  Clare  is  well  supplied 
with  shade,  but  if  more  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  these  residents  the  shady  walks  would 
be  still  more  obvious  to  the  visitor  and  more 
comfortable  for  those  of  us  who  call  Clare 
home.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  do  the  work 
left  undone  by  the  early  pioneers.  A  maple 
will  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  become  a  valuable 
ornament  and  welcome  blessing  through  the 
summer  months.  We  can  begin  with  the 
spring  days  to  set  out  maples.  Line  the  walks 
and  drives.  Fill  the  yards  and  make  the  shade 
for  future  generations  abundant.  Begin  plan- 
ning now  to  set  out  one  or  more  maples  when 
spring  opens.  Once  an  old  man  with  hoary 
head  and  bent  form  was  observed  planting 
apple  seeds.  "Why  are  you  doing  that?"  ob- 
served a  passerby;  "you  will  never  live  to 
pluck  fruit  coming  from  those  seeds."  "1 
know  it,"  replied  the  old  man,  "but  years  ago, 
before  I  was  born,  some  one  planted  seeds 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  fruit  in  later  years, 
and  I  am  only  doing  for  somebody  else  what 
has  been  clone  for  me."  The  matter  of  tree 
planting  should  not  stop  at  the  city  or  village, 
but  should  be  carried  into  the  country.  There 
is  probably  not  a  farm  in  Clare  and  Isabella 
counties  that  could  not  furnish  all  the  young 
trees  needful  to  line  the  yard  and  roadway. 
Plant  a  few  trees  every  year.  It  will  add  com- 
fort and  beauty  and  assist  in  the  preservation 
and  regulation  of  the  rainfall.  We  cannot  re- 
forest the  farm,  but  we  can  reforest  the  high- 
.ways  and  dooryards.  Resolve  to  plant  a  few 
trees  next  spring. 

Many  of  Clare's  trees  were  set  a  rod  apart 
and  now  are  so  crowded  as  to  spoil  the  beauty 
effect.  From  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart  is  the 
correct  distance  for  good  maple  shade  trees, 
and  if  so  arranged  at  a  good  distance  inside 
and  outside  the  sidewalk  the  effect  is  to  make 
the  street  much  more  beautiful  than  if  only 
a  single  row  is  planted.  Along  the  country 
roads  a  single  row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
road  greatly  beautifies  the  country.  This  part 
of  Michigan  in  summer  looks  sere  and  brown 
in  comparison  with  south  Michigan  for  the 
very  lack  of  such  trees.  We  have  the  rich 
country,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  future  let's 
plan  now  to  beautify  it  with  shade  trees.— 
Clare  Sentinel. 

LUMBERMEN  ARE   LAX. 

It  is  reported  from  Wisconsin  that  the  large 
lumber  interests  are  not  supporting  the  pro- 
posed bill  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
forests  from  fire  by  burning  the  slashings  and 
waste  wood  each  year.  A  meeting  was  held 
in  Milwaukee,  preliminary  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Northwestern  Hemlock  Association  and 
about  one  hundred  lumber  dealers  were  pres- 
ent. State  Forester  E.  W.  Griffith  was  also 
in  attendance.  It  is  expected  that  the  other 
conferences  will  be  held  before  the  bill  is  re- 
ported out  by  the  legislative  committee. 

It  is  said  that  sentiment  among  the  lumber- 
men is  largely  against  the  proposed  law,  the 
reason  given  being  that  the  firing  of  slashings 
would  endanger  other  timber,  and  that  they 
have  a  better  remedy  for  protecting  the  for- 
ests, though  they  do  not  state  what  it  is. 
Among  the  prominent  men  present  at  the  con- 
ference were  a  number  of  the  largest  lumber 
dealers  in  the  state.  A  similar  bill  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  Minnesota  legislature  at  its 
present  session,  but  up  to  this  time  no  strong 
opposition  to  it  has  developed. 


MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


SOLITARY   PINE   MONARCH   FALLS 
BEFORE  AX. 

The  last  pine — the  lonely  monarch  in  the 
midst  of  2,000,000  feet  of  hardwood  timber — is 
down.  Its  fall  was  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
sights  I  ever  have  had  occasion  to  witness, 
writes  Scott  Woodward  to  the  Evening  Press 
of-  Grand  Rapids  from  Traverse  City. 

Through  'the  courtesy  of  Frank  Lahym, 
the  lumberman,  I  found  myself  on  a  cold 
frosty  morning  headed  for  camp.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  receive  the  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  cutting  of  the  last  pine  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  woods  for  miles  around. 
Great  is  the  power  of  imagination,  and  be- 
fore I  was  aware  of  it  I  was  again  among  the 
scenes  of  thirty  years  ago. 

I  was  once  more  riding  beneath  the  ever- 
greens that  hung  low  from  the  great  load  of 
MIO\V-  they  were  supporting.  In  the  distance  I 
could  hear  the  steady  "clip  clip"  of  the  woods- 
man's ax  and. the  sharpening  of  the  saw,  while] 
away  in  the  distance  came  the  familiar  warn- 
ing "Timber!  Timber"  to  all  who  might  be 
in  danger  from  the  falling  tree. 

Again    the    scene    changed    with    me    and    I 

stood   beside   the   skidway  and   saw   the   great 

pines     being     loaded     on     sleighs     with     their 

twelve-foot    bunks.      Log    on    top    of    log   was 

being  piled  up   on  sleighs   until  it  looked  like 

ritable  rollway  for  each  team  to  take  out. 

The   last  log  is   rolled   up   into   position,   the 

familiar   "chain   over"  is   given   and  answered, 

the  load  is   securely  bound  and  then  we  start 

down  the  iced  road  to  the  river. 

There  is  a  jerk  and  a  jolt  and  we  find  our- 
selves up  standing.  One  sleigh  is  fouled  on 
the  root.-  "f  a  young  sapling  that  some  road 
monkey  has  unwittingly  cut  four  inches  too 
high. 

Thus  vanishes  the  dream  of  '78  and  with  it 
the  great  rollway,  the  logging  sleighs  with 
their  twelve-foot  bunks,  the  graded  road  which 
kept  in  shape  by  the  sprinkler  at  night, 
the  overhanging  trees  that  always  had  a  weird 
and  ghostlike  appearance  when  clothed  in 
their  mantle  of  snow  and,  last  of  all,  the  great 
banking  ground  where  still  flow  the  waters 
of  the  Manistee.  We  consign  them  all  to  the 
memories  of  thirty  years  ago  when  I,  too,  was 
a  unit  in  that  great  industry  that  will  never 
return. 

We  reach  camp  just  as  the  great  dinner 
horn  is  calling  from  labor  to  refreshments  and 
the  lumberjacks  come  steaming  in  from  their 
cutting  of  hard  wood.  But  it  has  changed,  all 
changed.  We  sit  down  to  a  table  loaded  with 
roast  beef,  bread  and  butter,  potatoes  and  cof- 
fee, capped  out  with  pie  and  cookies.  Ye  gods, 
but  what  must  one  of  our  boys  of  '78  thought 
had  he  sat  down  to  such  a  meal.  However,  we 
bolt  it  down  while  I  think  of  the  days  when 


Felling  the  Solitary  Monarch. 


The  Last  White  Pine  Cut  and  Skidded. 


men  sat  around  a  fire  in  the  woods  and  ate 
their  beans,  hard  bread  with  good  old  "New 
Orleans"  for  dressing,  and  were  satisfied. 
Had  a  man  kicked  on  that  he  would  have  been 
hooted  out  of  camp  and  compelled  to  take  the 
hay  road  between  two  days. 

I  the  midst  of  two  million  feet  of  hard  wood 
in  town  26,  range  11  north,  stood  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cork  pines  that  ever  grew,  three 
feet  six  on  the  stump,  and  when  cut  made  five 
fourteen,  one  twelve  and  one  sixteen-foot  log. 
When  scaled  by  Doyle's  it  ruled  a  bit  better 
than  3,000  feet.  We  had  cut  larger  trees  in  '78 
as  well  as  smaller  ones,  but  none  better.  I 
counted  the  rings  on  the  stump  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  one  pine  had  stood 
alone  as  a  landmark,  or  sentinel,  defying  the 
storms  and  wind  for  better  than  200  years  and 
had  even  escaped  in  days  past  the  vandalism 
of  the  timber  thieves. 

I  loved  the  pine,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
but  for  the  pine's  sake,  but  the  time  had  come 
to  cut  and  fell  this  last  monarch.  The  hard 


wood  was  being  cut  around  it.  Huge  piles  of 
tops  and  brush  were  in  every  direction.  It 
might  survive  until  some  future  day  in  the  hot 
summer,  then  some  unthinking  half-wit  would 
drop  a  match  in  the  dry  tinder  of  the  slashing. 
The  prospect  would  be  similar  to  that  already 
seen  in  sections  of  Wexford,  Roscommon, 
Kalkaska,  Grand  Traverse  and  many  other 
counties. 

After  getting  several  good  pictures  of  the 
landscape  and  the  tree  from  various  positions 
I  watched  it  being  cut  and  skidded  ready  for 
the  hauling. 

Then,  as  the  day  was  advancing,  I  was  called 
to  the  sleigh  for  our  return  trip  to  the  city. 
Strange  it  may  seem  no  one  save  an  old  lum- 
berman can  understand  when  I  say  that  I  was 
both  glad  as  well  as  sorry  that  I  was  present 
at  the  cutting  of  the  last  pine. 


The  county  road  system  question  will  be 
voted  on  in  Antrim  county  in  April.  It  is 
believed  that  it  will  carry. 
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Michigan  was  one  of  the  principal  recom- 
mendations adopted.  This  action  was  taken  in 
spite  of  the  protest  against  and  condemnation 
of  the  good  roads  system  as  it  stands  now, 
most  of  which  has  come  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts." 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  committee 
does  not  agree  to  a  forcing  of  the  law  down 
the  throats  of  the  people  but  urges  a  thorough 
trial  before  it  is  acted  upon  further.  In  part 
the  resolution  states:  "The  country  road  and 
cash  highway  tax  laws  have  been  enacted  to 
satisfy  an  apparently  general  demand  for  im- 
proved methods  of  road  building  and  for  bet- 
ter roads  in  general  and  should  not  be  mater- 
ially changed  until  they  have  been  given  a 
thorough  trial  to  determine  their  merits  as 
well 'as  defects." 


FARMERS    NEVER   REGRET. 

The  problem  of  good  roaas  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  before  the  people 
of  Michigan  (the  farmers  in  particular)  at  the 
present  time.  How  to  build  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and 
at  the  least  expense,  is  the  real  question. 

A  good  road  is  one  that  is  good  at  Ml 
seasons  of  the  year  and  under  all  conditions 
of  weather,  and  such  a  road  must  be  either 
a  macadam  or  gravel,  built  on  a  true  grade, 
well  packed  with  a  steam  roller,  with  gutters 
or  ditches  on  either  side.  In  short,  such  roads 
as  are  built  under  the  state  reward  law. 

Under  this  law,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  Jackson  county  for  only  one  year, 
there  has  been  more  improvement  made  on 
the  roads  of  Jackson  county  than  in  the  previ- 
ous ten  years,  and  to  return  to  the  old  system 
would  be  almost  a  calamity.  Henrietta  built 
under  the  state  reward  law,  two  miles  of  ma- 
cadam and  one  mile  of  gravel  road.  Althoug'i 
we  met  with  all  manner  of  opposition,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  since  they  wt.- re- 
built, 90  per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  are  perfectly 
satisfied  and  pleased. 

There  have  been  more  good  roads  built  in 
Michigan  in  the  last  four  years  than  in  all 
the  previous  years  since  the  state  was  organ- 
ized, and  it  is  all  accomplished  by  the  heroic 
and  determined  efforts  of  H.  S.  Earle  over 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  all  who  were 
opposed  to  the  system  of  road  improvement. 
It  is  my  honest  judgment  that  H.  S.  Earle 
has  done  more  for  the  farmers  of  Michigan 
than  any  other  man  in  the  state,  and  receives 
nothing  but  unjust  criticism  from  them. 

I  saw  by  the  reports  from  the  legislature 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  to  abolish  the  high- 
way department,  but  I  hope  and  trust  that 
bill  will  be  sent  to  the  waste  basket  and  the 
one  who  introduced  it  will  be  sent  as  ambassn- 
dor  to  the  South  Sea  1'slands. 

PATRICK  HANKERD. 
Henrietta,  Mich. 


INTEREST  IS  SPREADING. 

The    good    roads    institutes    held    so    far    in 
Michigan    this    winter    have    been    largely    at- 
tended, and  much  interest  is  being  manifested  j 
in    the    subject,    especially    in    those    counties  j 
where    the    proposition    to    adopt    the    county  j 
road   system   will   be   submitted   this   spring  to 
the  taxpayers   for  approval.     The   good   roads 
doctrine    is    certainly    spreading    in    Michigan, 
ind     State     Highway     Commissioner     Earle's 
dream  may  yet  be  realized— that  Michigan  will 
outrank  all  other  states. 

The  question  is  a  live  one,  and  a  special 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  farmers  to  at- 
:end  the  highway  commissioners'  meetings.  A 
ittle  education  will  do  wonders  in  making 
converts  for  good  roads. 


STATE  GRANGE  FAVORS  GOOD  ROADS. 

Important  action  was  taken  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Michigan  State  Grange  in 
session  recently,  relative  to  present  and  pro- 
posed legislation.  A  tentative  endorsement  of 
the  present  law  governing  the  state  super- 
vision and  reward  of  good  road  building  in 


A  GOOD  ROADS  LESSON. 

A.  D.  Spangler,  a  good  roads  advocate  of 
Saginaw,  is  a  greater  advocate  of  permanent 
stone  roads  than  ever.  He  had  occasion  to 
drive  out  to  his  farm  during  one  of  the  warm 
waves  which  have  prevailed  this  winter.  The 
stone  roads  were  all  right,  but  when  the  mud 
roads  were  reached  it  was  a  tough  proposition. 
He  says:  "The  horses  had  to  carefully  pick 
their  way,  stepping  into  footplaces  that  had 
been  made  ahead  of  them,  and  sinking  in  to 
the  harness  at  times.  Then  the  wheels  would 
take  a  turn  at  the  partial  disappearance  act, 
and  go  down  to  the  hubs.  Up  and  down,  in 
constant  danger  of  upsetting  when  not  in 
danger  of  sticking  fast,  we  moved  along,  and 
it  was  something  fearful. 

"I  wondered  how  any  farmer  could  think 
of  opposing  road  improvement,  with  such  con- 
ditions in  evidence  as  an  object  lesson.  Take 
the  case  of  a  farmer  having  a  note  to  meet 
at  the  bank,  and  having  prepared  for  the 
same  with  a  load  of  pork  or  grain,  which 
he  calculated  to  haul  in,  sell  and  meet  his 
obligation  with  when  it  became  due.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  roads  over  which 
I  traveled  he  simply  could  not  do  it,  and 
the  result  would  be,  he  must  get  in  the  best 
he  could,  leave  his  load  behind  him,  and  bor- 
his  note,  meaning  the  paying  out  in  interest 
charges  of  far  more  than  his  road  tax  would 
cost  him  for  a  permanent  improvement,  mak- 
ing the  highways  passable  at  all  times,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  in  case  of  deep  drifts.  The 
wear  and  tear  on  horses  and  rigs  when  going 
over  mud  roads  at  this  time  of  year  are  also 
items  which  ought  to  enter  into  consideration." 


ONE  GOOD  ROAD  BRINGS  MORE. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  roadway  in  south- 
ern Michigan  today  is  the  stretch  extending 
out  Marshall  street  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  city  limits  of  Coldwater,  which  received 
official  approbation  as  a  result  of  its  inspec- 
tion by  Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner 
F.  F.  Rogers,  of  Lansing.  Constructed 
throughout  with  gravel  in  accordance  with 
state  specifications,  it  is  by  far  the  best  road- 
way in  that  locality,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  state  with 
the  exception  of  several  miles  of  similarly 
built  stretch  in  Wayne  county. 

Begun  in  June,  when  the  scrapers  were  first 
put  to  work  upon  it,  labor  continued  at 
l"rei|uent  intervals  throughout  the  summer  and 
fall  months,  until  the  completion  was  marked 
when  the  official  stamp  of  approval  was  placed 
upon  it.  The  entire  expense  involved  in  its 
construction  has  been  $2,000,  and  the  rebate 
will  materially  lessen  the  cost  which  devolves 
upon  the  residents  of  the  township  for  pay- 
ment. More  than  4,000  yards  of  gravel  and 
filling  were  placed  upon  it.  The  road  is  con- 
structed on  the  turnpike  pattern,  and  the  width 
on  the  grade  is  twenty-eight  feet,  and  that 
of  the  highway,  including  the  side  ditches, 
furty-eight  feet.  As  the  road  now  stands  at 
its  completion,  it  has  a  uniform  covering  of 
eight  inches  of  gravel  throughout.  So  suc- 
cessful has  been  the  initial  undertaking  that 
Coldwater  township  will  construct  next  year 
a  similar  stretch,  extending  out  Chicago  street 
cast  a  mile  from  the  city  limits,  one  of  the 
worst  pieces  of  road  at  present  in  the  locality. 

From  a  road  of  hills,  of  ruts,  of  sand  and 
washouts,  typical  of  the  stretch  out  Marshall 
street  a  year  ago,  has  been  wrought  during 
the  past  summer  a  model  highway,  one  wide 
and  commodious,  one  admirably  graded  to  en- 
able the  water  to  run  from  its  slopes  to  the 
large  side  ditches  with  ease,  one  compact  and 
hard  and  firm,  one  which  stands  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  progressive  nature  of  Coldwater 
township. 


WOULD  TAX  FARMERS  MORE. 

A  resolution  has  been  prepared  by  Alderman 
Dykstra,  of  Grand  Rapids,  recommending  that 
the  council  ask  the  state  legislature  to  amend 
the  good  roads  law  that  city  streets  may  be 
incorporated  under  that  measure.  He  believes 
that  city  streets  might  as  well  be  improved  at 
the  expense  of  the  good  roads  district,  as  to 
have  all  the  cash  go  into  the  townships. 

His  action  is  based  upon  the  contention  that 
the  farmers  get  the  benefit  of  good  city  streets, 
as  well  as  the  city  resident,  who  does  not  own 
a  horse  and  carriage  or  a  team  and  wagon, 
and  consequently  never  receives  any  value 
from  the  paved  streets,  or  improved  conditions 
of  the  highway  abutting  upon  his  property. 
He  believes  that  the  farmers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  help  in  keeping  the  city  streets  im- 
proved, inasmuch  as  they  are  the  ones  who 
appear  to  use  them  the  most,  especially  such 
streets  as  Walker  avenue. 

A  plan  is  well  under  way  to  make  extensive 
improvements  on  the  public  highways  in  Bed- 
ford township,  Calhoun  county,  where  many 
of  the  roads  can  easily  stand  reconstruction. 
The  scheme  includes  the  building  of  no  less 
than  eight  miles  of  improved  roads  if  sufficient 
funds  are  available. 
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Here  is  a  Potent  Factor  in  all  Good  Roads  Work 


The  Watson  bottom  Dumping  Wagon  will  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  all  road  improve- 
ment.    There  is  no  wagon  built  which  can  show   an  equal  record  in  durability  and  strength. 

The  points  of  superiority  in  Watson  Wagons  are  so  many  that  we  cannot  outline  them  in 
this  space.     Send  for   our  new  catalog  today.      Investigate  Watson  Wagons  when  you  are  about  to  purchase  any 
dumping  wagons,  for  they  are  first  in  improved  features  and  proven  value. 

\A7eitson  \A7agon  Co.,      Canastota,  N*  Y. 


Michigan  Road  flakers'  Association. 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident;   C.  C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  SeconcJ 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W, 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


MACOMB  OUT  OF  IT. 

Macomb  county  tax-payers  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  county 
road  system  this  spring.  The  supervisors 
adopted  the  following:  "Resolved,  that  the 
petitions  in  reference  to  the  county  road  sys- 
tem be  rejected,  as  it  appears  that  certain  of 
the  petitions  are  defective  in  not  containing  the 
signatures  of  ten  freeholders  residing  in  each 
of  the  several  organized  townships  and  in- 
corporated villages  and  cities  of  Macomb 
county." 

LENA  WEE'S  ROAD  MOVEMENT. 

\Yc  might  profitably  devote  me  entire  even- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  the  important  sub- 
ject of  good  roads.  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed 
that  good  roads  are  an  essential  and  impera- 
tive need.  To  encourage  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject we  obtained  the  services  of  Hon.  H.  S. 
Earle,  state  highway  commissioner,  who  gave 
a  practical  talk  at  the  Croswell  opera  house, 
July  27.  The  Lenawee  County  Good  Roads 
Club  was  organized  on  this  occasion  and  about 
twenty-live  members  secured. 

Your  board,  believing  that  the  building  of 
a  piece  of  sample  road  would  be  the  most 
effective  way  of  demonstrating  the  practical 
value  of  good  roads,  decided  to  build  one  mile 
of  gravel  road,  and  I,  as  your  secretary,  was 
instructed  to  proceed  with  the  work.  After 
making  several  trips  into  the  country,  I  recom- 
mended the  rebuilding  of  one  mile  on  South 
Main  street,  auout  three  miles  south  of  the 
corporation  line.  A  survey  was  made  and 
recorded  with  the  highway  commissioner,  but 
not  in  time  to  complete  the  work  under  settled 
weather  conditions.  The  work  will  be  begun 
as  early  this  spring  as  practicable. 

1'  believe  that  the  subject  of  good  roads  is 
one  entitled  to  our  serious  consideration  and 
earnest  endeavor  in  practical  work. — Secretary 
W.  O.  Palmer,  in  report  to  Adrian  Industrial 
Association. 

WILL  BUY  ROCK  CRUSHER. 

At  the  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  Meno- 
minee  county  road  commissioners  and  the 
county  road  committee  it  was  decided  to 
further  the  work  of  bettering  roads  by  the 
purchase  of  a  rock  crusher  costing  $2,500,  six 
dump  wagons  and  a  number  of  wheel  scrapers. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  county  board  the 
supervisors  passed  favorably  on  the  purchase 
of  a  rock  crusher,  several  of  the  members  de- 
claring that  at  times  it  was  impossible  to 


secure  the  needed  supply  of  crushed  stone 
while  the  road  improving  was  in  progress. 
Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  were 
Supervisors  W.  J.  Oberdorffer,  A.  F.  McGillis, 
T.  C.  Christensen,  Peter  Garrigan,  George  H. 
Haggerson,  Louis  Nadeau  and  E.  P.  Radford, 
the  latter  a  member  of  both  bodies. 


GRANGE    AGAINST    COUNTY    ROAD 
SYSTEM. 

The  Owosso  Grange,  Shiawassee  county,  is 
on  record  against  the  county  system  of  good 
roads.  By  a  vote  of  seventeen  to  five  the 
proposed  improvement  got  a  black  eye.  There 
are  some  modifications,  however.  Not  all 
those  present  voted;  some  who  had  been  at 
the  meeting  earlier  in  the  afternoon  had  gone 
away;  the  ladies  were  permitted  to  vote,  and 
a  number  of  them  voted  against  the  proposi- 
tion, while  none  voted  for  it;  and  Overseer 
Fred  W.  Love  explained  before  the  vote  was 
taken  that  the  grange  was  not  bound  by 
the  action  in  any  way,  since  the  vote  was 
simply  the  expression  of  personal  preference 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time. 

The  vote  was  taken  late  in  the  day,  after 
an  interesting  and  at  times  heated  discussion. 
John  W.  Thorn,  of  Owosso,  a  member  of  the 
grange,  was  the  first  speaker.  He  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  a  system  that  will  put  our 
roads  in  good  condition.  He  said  that  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  last  meeting  a  heavy 
rain  took  all  the  frost  out  of  the  ground,  with 
the  result  that  the  roads  were  hub  deep.  He 
quoted  Dr.  Eldred,  of  Chesaning,  as  saying 
that  the  county  road  system  in  Saginaw 
is  a  success,  and  that  the  people  there  would 
not  under  any  conditions  go  back  to  the  old 
order  of  affairs. 

He  remarked  that  he  has  a  farm  north  of 
Owosso,  and  that  if  an  improved  state  road 
is  built  past  that  farm  from  Owosso  to  the 
Rush  township  line,  he  will  not  only  gladly 
pay  his  two-mill  tax,  but  he  will  give  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  addition.  There  was  consid- 
erable applause  at  this  statement. 

"Now,  I  don't  want  to  be  personal,"  said 
Mr.  Thorn,  "but  there  is  a  gentleman  here 
(he  referred  to  W.  S.  Carson,  who  is  said 
to  be  against  the  county  road  system)  whose 
place  I  had  occasion  to  pass  recently.  There 
was  a  lake  eight  or  ten  rods  across  in  front 
of  his  place,  and  I  called  his  attention  to  it. 
A  little  ditch  six  feet  long  would  have  let 
the  water  off,  but  there  it  stood. 

"Yet   they    say   that    the    farmers    are    good 


road  builders!  Did  you  ever  know  a  farmer 
to  build  more  road,  or  do  more  road  work 
than  he  had  to? 

"If  the  road  law  isn't  a  good  law,  let's  have 
a  better  one,  but  don't  let  us  turn  against 
public  improvement.  We  should  send  out  a 
committee  from  this  grange  to  investigate  the 
condition  in  other  counties,  and  report  what 
people  where  the  system  exists  think  of  the 
county  road  system." 

W.  S.  Carson  declared  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  good  roads  and  was  willing  to  have  them 
built.  It  wasn't  necessary  to  adopt  the  county 
road  system  to  get  them,  however,  in  his 
opinion. 


MAY  BUY  TRACTION  ENGINE. 

Illinois  road  makers  say  that  the  co.H  of 
hauling  rock  from  the  cars  to  where  it  is  used 
has  been  reduced  from  ninety  to  twenty  cents 
per  cubic  yard  by  the  use  of  traction  engines 
instead  of  teams,  on  a  haul  of  three  miles. 
The  cost  of  hauling  crushed  rock  with  teams 
on  the  Marquette  county  roads  has  been  about 
twenty-five  cents  per  mile,  which  corresponds 
pretty  closely  to  the  Illinois  figures.  The  en- 
gines in  use  in  that  state  are  able  to  haul 
two  wagons  at  a  trip,  each  loaded  with  from 
eight  to  ten  tons  of  rock.  The  engines  i  ravel 
two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  or  a  half 
mile  faster  than  the  average  team  can  walk. 
Of  course,  the  roads  in  Illinois  are  level,  and 
such  good  results  might  not  be  obtained  in 
a  hilly  country.  Superintendent  of  Roads  H;!l- 
yer,  of  Marquette,  is  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of  trying  out  an  engine  on  the  Harvey- 
Greengarden  road,  to  be  built  next  summer, 
and  says  that  the  county  board  has  the  mat- 
ter of  purchasing  one  for  that  purpose  seri- 
ously under  consideration. 


State  Deputy  Highway  Commissioner  F.  F. 
Rogers  praises  the  road  work  done  by  the 
village  of  Shelby,  and  says  that  there  is  not 
another  town  in  Michigan  of  the  same  size 
where  all  the  streets  are  in  as  good  condition 
as  in  Shelby  and  the  connecting  roads  as 
good — and  with  sand  piles  to  make  them  on. 

The  highway  commissioners  of  Berrien 
county  have  unanimously  endorsed  Commis- 
sioner Earle's  recommendation  of  an  annual 
tax  on  each  automobile  owned  and  used  in 
the  state  of  Michigan.  The  resolution  was 
introduced  by  Highway  Commissioner  F.  A. 
Tichnor,  of  Niles  township,  and  was  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 
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I F    YOU    WANT 


BUILD  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Dumping  and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND  ROLL  'EM  WITH  THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller. 

EWrite  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building. 


Port  Huron  Engine  6  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


"HARD-HEADS"  FOR  BAY  ROADS. 

The  Bay  county  road  commission  has  by 
unanimous  vote  decided  to  return  to  the  use 
.of  hard-heads  as  a  top  dressing  for  stone 
roads.  The  step  was  taken  under  pressure 
that  has  been  exerted  for  several  yiars  back, 
and  it  is  pointed  to  by  Commissioner  R.  FI. 
Fletcher  as  a  vindication  of  his  stand  years 
ago  when  he  was  on  the  early  good  roads 
boards.  "Hard-heads  or  no  hard-heads"  be- 
came an  issue  in  the  county,  was  pushed  in 
the  papers,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Fletcher  and  his  retirement  for  yea's  from 
stone  road  activity.  He  fought  for  the  hard- 
heads to  the  last  ditch,  claiming  that  the  lime- 
stone, used  singe  that  time,  was  too  soft  for 
a  wearing  surface. 

"I  was  practically  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  hard-heads  on  the  few  roads  that 
were  built  with  hard-head  dressing,"  says  Mr. 
Fletcher,  "and  I  still  think  they  are  superior 
to  an  all-limestone  road.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  question  about  it.  The  Midland  road 
was  dressed  with  hard-heads  and  it  lasted. 
Of  course,  now,  the  hard-heads  have  been  cov- 
ered with  limestone  so  that  they  can  hardly 
be  found.  They  beat  me  on  the  hard-head 
issue,  but  hard-heads  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
end." 


OFFERS  $1,300  FOR  GOOD   ROAD. 

Wm.  McAvoy,  a  farmer  living  near  Owosso, 
is  a  good  roads  advocate  and  he  doesn't  care 
who  knows  it.  He  says  that  farmers  who  say 
that  Shiawassee  county  roads  are  all  right 
have  yet  to  show  him.  He  says: 

"I  have  to  laugh  when  I  hear  some  of 
those  farmers  say  that  the  roads  are  all  right, 
and  that  you  can  hitch  up  old  Dobbin  any- 
time, and  drive  anywhere  in  the  county.  That 
isn't  true,  and  the  people  who  said  it  should 
know — doubtless  they  do — that  it  isn't  so. 
There  are  times  when  you  would  be  in  danger 
of  losing  Dobbon  in  some  mudholc.  I  have 
cleared  the  farm  where  I  live,  so  I  guess 
I've  been  in  the  county  long  enough  to  be 
acquainted  with  conditions. 

"I  live  thirteen  miles  from  Owosso,  and  I 
appreciate  good  roads,  properly  built  by  sci- 
entific methods,,  so  highly  that  I  will  deposit 
$1,300  in  the  bank  the  minute  that  a  modern 
highway  is  begun  from  Owosso  to  my  place. 
I'm  not  offering  this  money  as  a  present, 
either.  I'll  get  it  back,  and  more,  too,  if  a 
road  is  built  that  I  can  travel  over  any  day 
of  any  week  in  the  year. 

"There  are  weeks  at  a  time  when  we  have 


to  sit  at  home  and  watch  our  chances  to  get 
out  with  a  load  for  town.  When  that  road 
is  covered  with  slush  or  mud,  it  is  awful  hard 
to  get  through  with  it,  and  all  the  resolutions 
in  the  world  can't  convince  me  to  the  con- 
trary, for  I'  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 

"How  would  I  get  my  $1,300  back?  I  could 
haul  bigger  loads  and  let  my  team  run  ia 
the  pasture  oftener  than  now.  There  would 
be  a  saving  on  oats,  hay  and  horseflesh.  I 
could  save  more  in  hired  help,  and  I  could 
save  considerably  in  peace  of  mind  and  worry 
if  I  knew  that  when  I  started  out  with  a 
load  of  produce  I  was  going  to  get  to  Owosso 
with  it. 

"Then,  too,  if  I  had  a  first-class  highway 
to  my  farm,  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
$1,300  more  to  me.  Our  country  roads  in 
good  condition?  That's  rank  nonsense,  as 
every  fairminded  person  who  ha's  to  travel 
over  them  will  admit." 


COUNTY  ROAD  COMMISSIONERS. 

C.  D.  Buys,  of  Levering,  Henry  Leismer  of 
Petoskey,  and  Frank  Voorheis  are  the  candi- 
dates on  the  Republican  ticket  in  Emmet 
county  for  road  commissioners. 

H.  W.  Reade  is  the  Republican  nominee  for 
county  road  commissioner  of  Delta  county,  to 
succeed  B.  Lenzi,  whose  term  will  expire 
July  1  next. 

Stone  Road  Commissioner  Harser,  of  Bay 
county,  is  a  candidate  for  renomination  for 
that  office. 

J.  J.  McGee,  of  Alpena,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  nomination  of  Alpena  county  road  com- 
missioner. 

The  Republicans  of  Wexford  county  have 
renominated  C.  E.  Haynes,  of  Cadillac  (six- 
year-term);  Fred  Usewick,  of  Antioch  (four- 
year  term),  and  T.  E.  Stancliff,  of  Boon  (two- 
year  term),  for  county  road  commissioners. 


TURNS  DOWN  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  county  board  of  supervisors  of  Hough- 
ton  county  has  again  turned  down  a  petition 
to  submit  the  county  road  proposition  to  the 
voters  at  the  April  election.  After  an  execu- 
tive session  lasting  over  an  hour  the  com- 
mittee on  highways  and  bridges,  <o  whom  the 
petition  was  referred  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  board,  reported  that  the  petition  was  still 
defective,  and  moved  that  furcher  hearing  be 
continued. 

Houghton  county,  the  second  in  wealth  and 
in  amount  of  taxes  paid,  is  among  the  last 
in  point  of  good  roads.  Witn  an  abundance 
of  the  best  road  making  material  possible,  the 


highways  have  been  allowed  to  practically 
care  for  themselves,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, and  the  county  at  larere  suffers  as  a 
result. 


TIP   FOR   HIGHWAY   COMMISSIONERS. 

The  attorney  general  of  Michigan  has  dug 
up  an  old  supreme  court  decision  that  is  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  townships  and 
counties  of  the  state.  The  decision  was  made 
in  the  case  of  the  Highway  Commissioner  vs. 
Kly.  and  appears  in  the  fifty-fourth  Michigan 
report.  It  states  clearly  that  a  highway  com- 
missioner in  digging  a  ditch  for  the  good  of 
the  road  cannot  be  held  liable  if  the  ditch  is 
so  deep  as  to  make  it  impassable  from  a  land 
owner's  property.  There  is  no  law  which  re- 
quires the  township  authorities,  in  making  or 
repairing  roads,  to  construct  proper  or  con- 
venient passageways  to  enable  an  adjoining 
land  owner  to  reach  the  traveled  part  of  the 
highway,  yet  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent 
each  year  by  the  township  authorities  for  such 
work,  simply  because  they  thought  they  had 
to  do  it. 

If  in  tilling  up  the  low  places  or  in  cutting 
down  the  hills  to  improve  the  public  roads 
ar.  adjoining  land  owner  is  inconvenienced,  or 
his  land  made  more  difficult  of  access,  it  is 
an  inconvenience  or  loss  which  he  suslains  for 
the  public  benefit. 


CASS  FAVORS   COUNTY  SYSTEM. 

Cass  county  farmers'  institute  is  in  favor 
of  submission  of  the  township  road  proposi- 
tion. Resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent  insti- 
tute at  Cassopolis  are: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  farm- 
ers' institute  of  Cass  county,  Michigan,  now 
in  session,  that  the  question  of  adoption  of 
the  county  road  system  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  electors  of  said  county  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  our  representative  at  Lansing 
be  requested  to  vote  and  work  against  the 
repeal  of  said  act  No.  8,  known  as  the  cash 
road  system  law. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
of  Supervisors,  held  in  Lansing,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  recommending  that  the  automo- 
bile license  fee  be  raised  to  $10.  The  reso- 
lution,, which  was  introduced  by  ex-Senator 
John  Leidlein,  of  Saginaw,  also  declared  in 
favor  of  the  present  highway  law  and  against 
its  repeal  by  the  present  legislature,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  supervisors  the  building 
of  good  roads  should  be  encouraged. 
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ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


OUR  GOOD  ROADS. 

Delta  county  is  planning  to  build  a  macadam 
road  from  Escanaba  north  to  the  Marquette 
county  line,  and  one  southward  to  connect 
with  the  improved  highway  of  Menominee 
county. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  this,  and  hope  the 
work  will  be  vigorously  pushed,  says  Ishpem- 
ing  Iron  Ore.  The  county  may  be  bonded 
tn  supply  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  improvement. 

Marquette  county  has  been  improving  its 
highway  leading  southward  to  Escanaba,  and 
has  another  line  under  way  to  connect  with 
Dickinson  county. 

We  are  also  to  push  work  eastward  towards 
Munising,  connecting  with  improved  roads  in 
Alger  county.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Company 
is  pushing  a  fine  road  from  Munising  west- 
ward, grading  eighteen  miles  of  it  this  year. 

We  are  hoping  that  the  copper  country 
will  decide  upon  some  plan  whereby  it  can 
get  a  passable  road  through  Baraga  county, 
it  being  conceded  that  Baraga  is  too  poor  to 
build  a  highway  alone.  A  road  to  the  copper 
country,  or  from  the  copper  country,  would 
lie  a  line  thing.  It  would  be  much  traveled 
and  enjoyed.  The  copper  country  people 
should  make  a  start  under  some  fair  plan.  It 
would  be  money  splendidly  invested. 

\Ve  do  not  know  of  anything  in  the  way 
ni'  a  lasting  monument  that  men  of  money 
could  present  that  would  be  accepted  with 
.m  rater  pleasure  than  a  few  miles  of  good 
road,  and  this  would  be  particularly  true  of 
the  men  who  have  won  their  fortunes  in  the 
minerals  of  these  copper  and  iron  districts. 
It  would  be  better  than  libraries  or  paintings. 


LARGEST  CLAY  WORKING 

MACHINE   PLANT  IN   U.   S. 

The  new  structures  of  H.  Brewer  &  Com- 
pany, at  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  are  probably  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  manufacture  of  clay  working 
machinery.  The  company  is  one  of  the  very 
"Idest  manufacturing  establishments  in  Michi- 
gan, and  not  only  reflects  credit  on  Tecumseh, 
"The  Biggest  Little  Town  on  Earth,"  but  on 
the  entire  southern  portion  of  the  State.  The 
history  of  this  concern  dates  back  a  half  cen- 
tury, to  1848,  when  the  parent  company,  then 
known  as  the  Tecumseh  Foundry  and  Steam 
Kugine  Works,  came  into  existence. 

In  1851  Horace  Brewer  bought  a  half  inter- 
est in  this  growing  enterprise,  and  ten  years 
later  became  its  sole  owner.  In  1867  his  son, 
Albert  Brewer,  became  a  partner,  the  business 
being  thus  successfully  conducted  by  father 
and  son  until  1881,  when  the  elder  Brewer  died, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  firm  almost  solely 
in  charge  of  Albert  Brewer,  who  proved  him- 
self unusually  efficient  until  his  death  in  1898, 
since  which  time  the  Brewer  family  have  con- 
tinued to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  business 
through  the  medium  of  an  able  corps  of  office 
and  factory  administrators. 

In  1900  the  concern  was  incorporated  for 
$100,000,  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  with 
the  incorporation  came  the  infusion  of  new 
blood  which  so  asserted  itself  that  by  1907  a 
larger  and  better  equipped  manufacturing  insti- 
tution became  a  positive  necessity.  The  capi- 
tal stock  was  therefore  increased  to  a  quarter 


of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  despite  serious 
depression  in  other  lines  of  business,  the  issue 
was  quickly  absorbed  locally,  and  the  new 
factory  immediately  constructed,  a  factory 
which  is,  in  every  sense,  "up  to  the  minute"  in 
manufacturing  efficiencyr  The  main  building  is 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  by  ninety 
feet,  and  contains  commodious  offices,  pattern 
shop,  stock  room  and  machine  shop.  The  ma- 
chine shop  is  particularly  rich  in  modern  equip- 
ment, amongst  which  is  the  largest  planer  in 
Michigan.  The  foundry  is  one  hundred  by 
sixty  feet  and  equipped  with  every  modern 
labor  saving  device,  while  adjacent  thereto  is 
the  pattern  storage  house,  fifty  by  sixty  feet, 
and  the  material  storage  house,  one  hundred 
by  twenty  feet.  When  worked  to  full  capacity 
the  new  establishment  will  provide  employ- 
ment for  more  than  two  hundred  men,  while 
at  present  time  upwards  of  a  hundred  are  on 
the  pay  roll. 

Every  form  of  high-grade  clay  working  ma- 
chine allied  to  the  brick  and  tile  industries  are 
made  in  these  shops  and  are  sold  on  that  best 
of  all  guarantees,  the  "money  back  if  you  want 
it"  plan.  The  continued  success  of  the  Brewer 
j  business  has  largely  been  due  to  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  this  Brewer  "square  deal"  policy,  a 
policy  which  has  been  consistently  advocated 
ever  since  the  inception  of  the  firm,  and  which 
today  is  emphasized  by  the  present  officials  of 
the  company.  These  officials  are:  P.  W.  A. 
Fitzsimmons.  president;  Horace  R.  Brewer, 
vice  president;  John  D.  Shull,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Charles  Burridge,  sales  manager; 
Davis  Brown,  superintendent. 

STIRS  UP  HORNETS'  NEST. 

Representative  J.  J.  Whelan  has  stirred  up 
j  quite  a  hornet's  nest  with  the  bill  he  intro- 
duced in  the  Michigan  legislature  which  seeks 
to  abolish  the  state  highway  commission. 
Papers  in  all  sections  of  Michigan  are  attack- 
ing- the  bill  as  being  a  step  backward,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  good  roads  movement  is 
gathering  tremendous  force. 

The  following  expression  from  the  Saginaw 
Xcws  is  typical  of  the  view  taken  in  other 
sections.  The  News  says: 

"Representative  Whelan,  of  Shiawassee 
county,  who  has  introduced  in  the  house  a 
bill  to  abolish  the  state  highway  commission 
and  the  office  of  state  highway  commissioner, 
has,  we  think,  a  mistaken  conception  of  the 
work  done  by  this  department  of  the  state. 
In  the  first  place,  under  the  present  plan 
of  the  state  aid  to  county  road  building,  state 
supervision  of  highways  is  a  necessity.  If  not 
done  by  specifically  created  officials,  the  duties 
would  have  to  be  exercised  by  some  other 
administrative  department  of  the  state.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  a  conitnuance  of  the 
state  aid  system  of  road  building,  the  state 
highway  commissionership  should  be  pre- 
served. This  has  proven  the  most  valuable 
and  most  practical  method  of  improving  Michi- 
gan highways  that  has  ever  been  devised,  and 
it  would  be  a  stupendous  blunder  to  interfere 
with  or  place  a  handicap  upon  its  efficiency. 

"There  is,  we  maintain,  no  branch  of  the 
state  government  today  which  deals  more  di- 
rectly with  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
the  farmers'  interests  than  the  highway  de- 
partment. And  what  is  of  value  and  advant- 
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age  to  the  farmer  is  of  equal  value  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  town  and  city  where  he  trades. 
Without  going  into  the  exact  nature  of  the 
duties  of  the  state  highway  department  or 
the  work  it  has  performed,  we  believe  that 
its  educational  influence  alone  is  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  The  high- 
way department  has  worked  indefatigably  to 
induce  the  various  counties  to  improve  their 
roads.  State  Commissioner  Earle  has  trav- 
eled up  and  down  the  state  in  continuous  pro- 
cession ever  since  he  has  been  in  office,  ex- 
horting the  people  to  build  macadam  roads. 
Earle  has  been  the  butt  of  a  good  deal  of 
political  sarcasm,  but  as  a  good  roads  prose- 
lyter  he  is  hard  to  beat.  He  has  got  a  big 
portion  of  the  state  worked  up  over  good 
roads,  and  if  he  and  his  department  have  done 
nothing  else  whatever,  Michigan  and  its 
people  are  amply  repaid  by  their  services  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  good  roads  alone. 

"Far  better  abolish  some  of  the  numerous 
and  superfluous  wardens,  useless  boards  and 
other  soft  berths  for  politicians  than  the  state 
highway  commissioner.  Let  us  retain  this 
office  at  least  so  long  as  we  can  find  an  in- 
cumbent who  will  agitate  good  roads  and  in- 
duce the  people  to  build  them." 

In  an  interview  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Earle  says:  "Talk  that  the  farmers  do 
not  want  state  aid  in  the  building  of  roads 
is  all  tommyrot.  The  state  aid  amendment 
to  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote  of  143,242,  carrying  in  every  county. 

"I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  Representa- 
tive Whelan  or  any  other  representative  or 
senator  for  their  course,  but  the  facts  are  that 
Michigan  gets  more  out  of  its  state  reward 
than  any  other  state.  With  $360,000  appro- 
priated Michigan  has  326  miles  of  state  reward 
road  and  $50,000  in  the  fund.  New  Jersey 
has.  appropriated  $2,238,000  and  has  1380  miles 
of  state  road;  Connecticut  has  appropriated 
$4,500,000,  and  has  600  miles  of  state  road; 
Pennsylvania  has  appropriated  $7,500,000  and 
has  725  miles  of  state  aid  road,  and  New  York 
has  appropriated  $14,223,000  and  has  1.700 
miles  of  state  aid  road. 

"This  shows  that  Michigan  has  about  ten 
times  as  much  state  road  for  th;  money  appro- 
priated as  has  any  other  state.  In  those 
states,  however,  from  one-half  to  87  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  is  paid  from  the  state  treasury, 
while  Michigan  has  paid  less  than  25  per  cent 
The  farmers  pay  about  6-17  of  the  tax  and 
other  property  pays  11-17." 

$50,000  FOR  ROADS  IN  MASON. 

At  the  spring  session  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Mason  county  a  petition  will  be 
submitted  by  Drain  Commissioner  Tobey  and 
Marshall  Costello  to  bond  the  county  for 
$50,000  for  constructing  new  roads.  The 
county  has  now  about  forty  miles  of  state 
approved  stone  roads,  and  the  plan  proposed 
is  to  construct  twenty-seven  more  to  complete 
two  continuous  stone  highways  east,  west  and 
south  to  the  limits  of  the  county. 


The  highway  commissioners  of  Kalamazoo 
county  have  drafted  a  petition  asking  Gover- 
nor Warner  to  reappoirtt  H.  S.  Earle  state 
highway  commissioner. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 


No.  381 — Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $504. 

No.  382 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.288  miles,  macadam;  state  reward, 
$1,288. 

Xo.  38:i—  Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
$2,413. 

Xo.  385 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  ..">(>'.)  mile  macadam;  state  reward,  $509. 

Xo.  386 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .508  mile,  macadam;  state  reward,  $508. 

No.  387 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  389 — Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  :!'.io — Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam; 
state  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  391 — Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $746. 

No.  392 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $511. 

No.  393 — Millbrook  township,  Mecosta  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  394 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .502  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $251. 

No.  395 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty .872  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $436. 

Xo.  397 — Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  398 — Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  399 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
5.08  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $5,080. 

No.  400 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.992  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $992. 

No.  401 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
1.413  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $1,413. 

No.  403 — Alger  county,  3  miles,  macadam; 
reward,  $3,000. 

No.  404 — Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.04  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  405 — White  Ook  township,  Ingham 
county,  1.006  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $503. 

No.  407 — Wayland  township,  Allegan  county, 
\V4  miles,  "C;"  reward,  $938. 

No.  408 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  l/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  409 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  5/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  410 — Newkirk  township,  Lake  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  412 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward, 
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No.  413 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.156  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $78. 

No.  414 — Bethany  township,  Gratipt  county, 
1J4  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $750;     paid. 

No.  415 — Coldwater  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, l'/2  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $750. 

No.    416- — Inland    township,    Benzie    county, 
1.25  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $625. 

No.    417 — Hinton,    Mecosta    county,    1    mile, 
gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  419 — Leroy  township,  Calhoun  county,  2 
miles,  gravel;     reward,  $1,000. 

No.  420 — Pine  Grove  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 3.472  miles,  gravel;     $1,736. 

No.  422 — Menominee      county,      .232      mile, 
gravel;     reward,  $116;     paid. 

No.  424 — Kalkaska      county,      1,004      miles, 
gravel;     reward,  $."><):;. 


No.  425 — Bear     Lake     township,     Manistee 
county,  1.536  miles,  gravel;  •  reward,  $768. 

No.  436 — Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $1,000. 

No.    427 — Avon    township,    Oakland    county, 
2.59  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $1,295. 

No.   428 — Menominee  county,  .327  mile,  ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $327;     paid. 

No.    429 — Wayne    county,    1.256    miles,    ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $1,256. 

No.  430 — Camden   township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $252. 

No.  431 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .504  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $252. 

No.   432 — Lincoln  township,  1'sabella  county. 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.      433 — Posen     township,      Presque      Isle 
county,  1.002  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $501. 

No.    434 — South    Haven    township,   Van    Bu- 
ren county,  y?  mile,  macadam;     reward,  $500. 

No.    435 — South    Haven   township,   Van    Bu- 
ren  county,  y2  mile,  macadam;     reward,  $500. 

No.   436 — Weldon   township,   Benzie   county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  438 — Marquette  county,  1.087  miles,  ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $1,087. 

No.   439 — Mason   county,   1.48   miles,   gravel; 
reward,  $740. 

No.  440 — Pentwater  township,  Oceana  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  macadam;     reward,  $1,000. 

No.  441 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  442 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  443 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  y2 
mile,  gravel;     reward,  $250. 

No.  445 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.    446 — Carlton    township,    Barry    county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $511. 

No.     447 — Muskegon     county,     1.502     miles, 
gravel;     reward,  $751. 

No.   448 — Benona   township,   Oceana  county, 
2.033  miles,  macadam;     reward,  $2,033. 

No.   449 — Cheboygan   county,   .307   mile,   ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $307. 

No.    450 — Dickinson    county,     J4     mile,    ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $250. 

No.  451 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
Yi  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $250. 

No.  452 — losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  l/z 
mile,  gravel;     reward,  $250. 

No.    454— Manistee    county,    .22    mile,    ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $551. 

No.  455 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 


X'o.    457 — East     China    township,    St.     Clair 
count}-,  2.224  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $1,112. 

Xo.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;     reward,  $2,000. 

Xo.    459 — Evart    township,    Osceola    county, 
1.23  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $615. 

No.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  462— Cheboygan  county,  \y2  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

No.  404 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  466 — Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, I  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  467 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .964  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $482. 

No.  468 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .858  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $429. 

Xo.  470 — Manistee  county,  .983+  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $492. 

Xo.  471 — Manistee  county,  1  mile,  gravel; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  472 — Manistee  county,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

No.  473,  Manistee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  480,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

No.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

Xo.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

XTo.  483,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

X'o.  4S.1,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  487,  Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 

No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.  489,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.S4  miles,  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $665. 

'No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1J4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 
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\<>.    4!)T.   Wayne   county,   \'±    mile,   macadam, 
state   reward  $250. 

Xo.  4'.)S,  Wexford  county,  1.01S  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

Xo.   -l !)'.).   \\'exford  county.  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $4SS. 

XTo.    50(1,    Wexford    county,    1    mile,    gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

Xo.    501,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,    "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  50:.'.   Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $771. 

No.    503,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,    "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.   504,   Menominee   county,  .971   mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.    506,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,    "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.     507,     Menominee     county,     .806     mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  5 os.  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

Xo.    noil.    Menominee   county,   .999   mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.    511,     Menominee    county,     1.498    miles, 
gravel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.    512.    Menominee    county,    J4    mile,    "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

Xo.     513.     Menominee    county,     1.162    miles, 
macadam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

Xo.  515.  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 


will  be  found  that  the  advantages  and  econo- 
mies possible  under  improved  conditions  far 
outweigh  the  burden  of  the  tax  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents  alone." 


BAD  ROADS  A  BIG  TAX. 

"I  regard  the  proposed  change  in  the  road 
laws  of  the  state,  doing  away  with  the  state 
highway  department,  as  unwise  legislation,  and 
a  step  backward."  says  County  Highway  Com- 
missioner Edward  N.  Hines,  of  Wayne  county. 

"The  state  highway  department  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  experience  of  the  people  of 
the  state  with  the  inadequate  and  slipshod 
methods  of  road  building  under  the  township 
and  pathmaster  system,  which  has  wasted 
millions  of  dollars  in  so-called  road  making. 
This  road  making  consisted  largely  in  scrap- 
ing loose  dirt  and  leaves  out  of  the  ditches, 
putting  them  in  the  center  of  the  road,  and 
leaving  them  to  be  washed  back  again  with 
the  first  rain  or  else  converted  into  mud  in 
wet  weather  or  dust  in  dry. 

"The  best  feature  of  the  state  highway  de- 
partment and  the  payment  of  bounties  for 
roads  built  up  to  certain  standards,  is  that  the 
improvements  must  be  made  under  expert 
supervision.  This  insures  good  results. 

"Xo  business  man  or  farmer  would  under- 
take to  build  a  house  or  barn  without  experi- 
enced mechanics,  yet  they  often  think  they 
can  build  roads  when  they  are  not  qualified. 
The  attempt  to  abolish  the  state  highway  de- 
partment should  fail  unless  a  better  substitute 
can  be  offered  for  the  present  system.  The 
specious  plea  of  economy  is  a  false  plea  to 
begin  with,  as  good  roads  mean  short  miles 
and  bad  roads  long  miles,  and  the  city  con- 
sumer pays  an  enormous  tribute  to  the  neg- 
lected condition  of  the  country  roads.  There 
is  not  a  ton  of  freight  which  comes  into  a 
city  which  has  not  at  some  time  passed  over 
a  country  road. 

"The  trouble  comes  largely  from  the  will- 
ingness of  the  American  people  to  pay  a  large 
indirect  tax  in  preference  to  a  small  direct 
one.  The  great  social  and  economic  benefits 
of  good  roads  are  not  fully  understood.  It 


NEW  KIND  OF  ROAD  MATERIAL. 

The  farmers  in  central  Kansas,  a 5  well  as 
the  people  in  the  towns,  have  1'eun  interested 
in  good  roads  for  several  years,  and  in  this 
part  of  the  state  one  can  see  almost  any  kind 
of  a  made  road. 

At  one  or  two  places  in  this  county  there 
arc  short  roads  where  treatment  has  been 
given  that  is  similar  to  the  pavement  on  Doug- 
las avenue  in  Ellsworth.  Here  there  are  two 
blocks  that  fool  four-fifths  of  the  visitors  to 
the  town.  The  treatment  of  this  streer  was 
commenced  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  con- 
sisting of  coarse  and  fine  cinders  in  la\<rs. 
then  a  covering  surface  of  salt  and  alkali 
scale. 

The  water  in  this  country  is  very  hard,  and 
in  all  the  steam  boilers  at  tho  salt  mills  and 
other  factories  a  sort  of  alk.-ih  forms  which 
must  be  removed  frequently;  and  this,  with 
the  salt  and  alkali  scale  that  forms  in  the 
salt  pans,  is  used  on  Douglas  avenue.  It  forms 
a  hard  crust  and  makes  a  most  excellent 
street.  It  is  a  success  on  the  most  busy  thor- 
oughfare of  this  town,  and  if  the  supply  was 
not  so  limited  the  farmers  would  use  it  for 
the  rural  roads  and  more  of  the  streets  of 
this  city  would  be  paved  with  it.  The  salt 
and  alkali  crust  on  Douglas  avenue  is  now 
about  three  inches  thick,  and  this  lies  on  three 
inches  of  coarse  cinders  and  three  inches  of 
fine  cinders.  It  makes  a  pretty  street,  its 
appearance  being  like  an  asphalt  pavement  be- 
fore it  becomes  dirty. — Ellsworth,  Kan.,  Cor- 
respondence. 


NEED  CO-OPERATION  OF  CITIES. 

A.  J.  Sager,  of  Climax,  is  one  of  the  enthusi- 
astic good  roads  advocates  of  Michigan.  In 
maintaining  roads  in  the  country  Mr.  Sager 
says  that  he  employs  the  use  of  the  common 
"T"  rail.  Discussing  the  county  road  system, 
he  says: 

"Among  those  interested  in  road  improve- 
ment, the  farmers,  of  course,  stand  first.  The 
character  and  condition  of  the  roads  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  dairyman  every  day  in 
the  year.  The  farmers,  until  recently,  have 
been  compelled  to  struggle  with  the  road  prob- 
lem without  much  help  or  encouragement  from 
any  other  class.  Now,  however,  some  strong 
elements  of  the  city  population  are  rallying 
to  their  support. 

"Just  now  the  dairymen  who  want  better 
roads  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  most 
important  question:  Will  he  accept  the  assist- 
ance of  these  city  allies?  Will  he  welcome 
the  aid  of  the  road  machinery  man,  the  capi- 
talist, the  bicylist  and  the  automobilist?  Or 
will  he  treat  them  as  schemers  who  are  trying 
to  meddle  with  his  affairs? 

"The  answer  to  these  questions  ought  to 
depend  on  what  these  city  friends  of  good 
roads  are  proposing  to  do.  If  they  propose 
to  have  the  country  roads  improved  in  order 
to  increase  their  business  and  enhance  their 
pleasures,  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer, 
then  he  should  spurn  the  proffered  alliance. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  proposing  through 
state  and  national  taxation  to  lift  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  off  the  farmer  and  place- 
it  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  cities,  he  ought 
to  bid  them  welcome  and  extend  the  glad 
hand. 

"This  is  a  live  question  for  the  dairy  f.xrmer 
to  consider  and  answer.  Already  the  oppon- 
ents of  state  and  national  aid  and  co-operat'Ve 
county  systems  are  at  work  trying  to  S.L.W 
seeds  of  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers, 
and  they  will  do  their  best  to  prevent  any 
co-operation  between  the  country  and  city 
friends  of  good  roads. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  state  and  national  aid 
by  reward  laws  to  co-operative  county  systems 
offer  the  only  hope  of  general  road  improve- 
ment, and  such  aid  can  never  be  secured  if 


the  city  people  array  themselves  against  it. 
Unless  the  farmers  are  wholly  blind  to  their 
own  interests  they  will  welcome  aid  from  any 
and  every  source,  and  will  make  every  effort 
to  secure  the  powerful  aid  of  the  state  and 
national  governments  by  the  reward  system. 
To  this  end,  to  secure  an  increased  appropri- 
ation for  state  rewarded  roads  in  Michigan 
and  the  passage  of  the  national  aid  hills,  let 
the  farmer  and  the  city  man  petition  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  state  legislature  and  congress 
to  bring  about  the  passing  of  the  national 
bills  now  pending  making  them  a  reward 
system." 


HIGHWAY    IMPROVEMENT. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  highways  would  add  largely  to 
the  value  of  much  of  the  farm  property  in 
Berrien  county,  and  it  is  also  true  that  good 
roads  leading  into  Benton  Harbor  would  in- 
crease the  trade  of  our  merchants  and  ma- 
terially add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The 
question  then  is  as  to  how  this  improvement 
should  be  made  on  a  basis  that  will  be  equit- 
able both  to  the  farmers  and  the  residents 
of  Benton  Harbor.  It  would  seem  desirable 
that  a  bill  he  introduced  by  our  member  of 
the  legislature  that  would  contain  provisions 
that  would  enable  us  to  have  the  roads  built 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  farmers  who  trade  here  and  the  people 
of  our  city  who  would  have  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  same.  What  we  want  is  a  law 
that  will  enable  us  to  get  quick  action  and 
jo  to  work  at  once  and  improve  the  roads 
leading  into  this  city. — Benton  Harbor  News 
Palladium. 


CALHOUN  ROAD  WORK. 

The  matter  of  good  roads  has  occupied  a 
od  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Industrial  Association  during  the  year.  Secre- 
tary Gibson  says:  We  were  successful  in  get- 
:ing  a  petition  signed  in  all  the  townships  and 
ncorporate  cities  and  villages  of  the  county, 
nstructing  the  board  of  supervisors  to  submit 
the  question  of  the  good  roads  county  road 
system  to  the  electors  next  spring.  The  good 
roads  leaven  which  was  set  in  operation  by 
the  building  of  the  Beadle  lake  road  is  still 
at  work,  and  from  present  indications  it  will 
will  only  be  a  comparatively  short  time  until 
every  road  leading  into  Battle  Creek  .will  be 
a  good  road  indeed.  This  year  two  miles  of 
tate  reward  road  have  been  built  in  Leroy 
township,  one  mile  in  Newton,  one  and  three- 
quarter  miles  in  Battle  Creek  township,  and 
one  mile  has  been  started  in  Emmett;  this 
ast  will  connect  Beadle  Lake  with  Spaulding's 
school  house,  so  that  there  will  be  a  good 
oad  from  Battle  Creek  to  Coldwater.  Our 
work  for  good  roads  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and 
they  have  appointed  your  secretary  official 
good  roads  correspondent  for  Calhoun 
county." 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 

Advertising  in  the  classified  col- 
umns of  the  "State  Review" 
will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  per  agate  line. 


Help  Wanted. 


:OLLECTOR— Experienced  collector,  with  best 
of  references,  wanted  at  once ;  good  money  for 
right  man.  Business  Men's  Credit  Exchange, 
325  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  habits  and  scholar,  position 
to  keep  cost  and  material  in  sheet  metal  works. 
W.  J.  Burton  Co..  164  Lamed  st.  west,  Detroit. 
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MICHIGAN'S  COUNTY 

ROAD  COfiniSSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 
Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
Delta  County— 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
losco  County — 

John  W.'  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Nevvberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E. 'Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason-  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Menominee  County — • 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 

Howcll  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 


Saginaw  County — 

John  Ederer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 

Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 
Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 
T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

Practically  all  of  the  township  highway  com- 
missioners of  Genesee  county  are  said  to  favor 
the  county  road  system. 

Charlevoix  county  will  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  county  road  system  this  spring. 

Jackson  county  will  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  county  road  system  this  spring,  and, 
judging  from  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  highway  commissioners, 
the  proposition  will  be  adopted.  W.  W.  Todd, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation, will  call  a  meeting  of  good  roads 
enthusiasts  in  Jackson  next  month,  as  a  sort 
of  final  round-up  before  election. 


Schoolcraft  township,  Kalamazoo  county, 
started  on  its  good  roads  movement  last 
season,  and  the  state  reward  road  which  was 
started  last  fall  will  be  completed  this  spring. 
The  road  to  be  improved  lies  south  of  Vicks- 
burg  village.  Hills  have  been  lowered  and 
fills  made.  A  splendid  gravel  road  will  be 
the  result  when  work  is  completed.  Vicks- 
burg  citizens  have  responded  liberally  with 
cash  contributions.  Adjacent  property  owners 
also  contributed. 


Last  fall  the  township  of  Erin,  Maeornb 
cnunty,  voted  $(50,000  for  the  macadamizing  of 
the  Gratiot  road  from  the  Wayne  county  line 
north  through  the  township,  and  the  Jeffersor. 
avenue  road  along  Lake  St.  Clair,  but  it  is 
now  claimed  that  errors  were  made  in  the 
preliminary  proceeding  which  will  invaii  i.,;  ,• 
the  action. 


There  is  talk  at  Whitehall  of  bonding  the 
village  of  Whitehall  for  $10,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  good  roads  out  of  that  vi 
Whitehall  realizes  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
retain  the  trade  of  farmers  she  must  <.l'f(r 
an  inducement  which  overshadows  any  ordi- 
nary scheme — and  good  roads  is  the  best  '.hat 
can  be  offered. 


About  twenty-five  of  the  tax-payers  of  Mar- 
ensro  township,  Calhoun  county,  attended  a 
good  roads  meeting  held  recently.  The  ques- 
tion of  adopting  the  county  good  roads  system 
which  is  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  April  election 
was  discussed  and  it  was  almost  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  proposition  should  be  voted 
down.  Later  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was 
presented  and  adopted.  Several  petitions  in 
favor  of  the  Whalen  bill  introduced  in  the  leg- 
islature to  abolish  the  good  roads  department 
were  presented  and  signed  and  the  petitions 
will  be  circulated  throughout  the  township  and 
county  and  then  be  sent  to  Representative 
Hatch  to  be  presented  to  the  committee  on 
good  roads  before  they  report  on  the  Whalen 
measure  which  is  supported  by  Representative 
Hatch. 


roadside  and  make  other  repairs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  approved  laws  of  road  making. 
He  recommended  the  use  of  concrete  in  place 
of  iron  or  steel  for  bridge  and  culvert  work, 
wherever  practicable. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Rogers 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  work  of  the 
road  commission  of  Marquette  county,  stating 
that  he  considered  the  road  between  Marquette 
and  Xegaunee  the  finest  piece  of  macadamiz- 
ing he  had  seen  in  the  west. 


LAPEER  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  going  on 
in  regard  to  the  pieces  of  road  that  were 
built  in  the  township  of  Almont,  Lapeer 
count}',  last  year.  Below  is  the  cost  of  the 
three  pieces  of  road  that  were  made:  The 
piece  beginning  at  the  corner  one  mile  north 
of  Almont  town  has  been  measured  by  the 
state,  inspected,  and  accepted.  It  is  89-100  of 
a  mile,  and  cost  $1,265.  The  state  has  given 
credit  for  $445,  making  the  net  cost  to  the . 
township  $820.  The  mile  that  was  built  in 
the  Scotch  Settlement  cost  $705.57,  and  the 
half  mile  .west  of  Springett's  corner  cost 
S::4:.'.s7.  These  last  two  pieces  were  built  in 
the  usual  way — grading  with  a  road  machine 
and  then  one  coat  of  gravel — while  the  other 
one  had  two  coats  of  gravel,  ditches  dug, 
shoulders  made  and  rolled  according  to  speci- 
fications. This  road  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion long  after  all  the  gravel  on  the  other 
pieces  has  disappeared.  One  reason  the  half 
mile  cost  so  much  less  than  h.i'f  what  the 
mile  did,  was  that  the  gravel  was  nearer,  and 
another  was  that  it  had  been  plowed,  ready 
for  grading,  the  previous  year.  This  year  at 
least  two  miles  of  state  reward  road  should 
be  built. 


LIKES  COUNTY  ROAD  SYSTEM. 

The  Soo  Times  says:  Chippewa  county 
adopted  the  county  roads  system  many  years 
ago  and  has  never  had  cause  to  regret  the 
step  taken.  I't  has  done  more  than  any  ither 
one  thing  to  advance  the  interests  and  build 
up  the  outlying  townships.  If  careful,  eco- 
nomical and  competent  commissioners  are  to 
be  selected,  the  results  will  be  far-reaching 
and  the  amounts  expended  will  be  returned 
many  fold  in  the  development  of  the  country 
reached. 


MARQUETTE  HAS  FINEST  ROAD.  • 
Tn  a  talk  to  the  township  highway  commis- 
sioners of  Marquette  county  a  few  days  ago. 
Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner  Frank  F. 
Rogers  said  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  do 
much  with  sand  roads,  as  ditches,  grading,  etc., 
could  not  be  done  to  last  any  length  of  time, 
and  that  it  was  more  economical  to  wait  uni-i! 
such  roads  could  be  macadamized  rather  than 
tn  spend  any  great  amount  in  repairs.  With 
clay  roads  the  situation  is  entirely  different, 
and  effort  should  be  made  to  round  up  the 
road,  see  that  the  ditches  were  opened  on  tin- 


REFUTES  FALSE  STATEMENT. 

Highway  Commissioner  Karle  has  issued  a 
statement  relative  to  the  highway  in  Shia- 
wassee  county,  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  department,  and  which,  it  is 
charged,  was  built,  in  part,  at  least,  on  a 
foundation  of  old  stumps  and  logs,  with  the 
grade  not  according  to  contract.  Earle  says: 

"It  is  stated  that  this  road  does  not  come 
up  to  state  requirements  in  any  particular; 
that  the  grade  approaches  15  per  cent.  It 
certainly  does  approach  15  per  cent,  but  it 
comes  nearer  being  a  dead  level.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  road  that  reaches  even  seven 
per  cent,  and  I  have  had  the  levels  taken 
by  a  surveyor  since  the  road  was  finished. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  law  or 
not,  or  whether  state  reward  shall  be  con- 
tinued or  discontinued,  or  whether  the  depart- 
ment should  be  legislated  out  of  existence 
or  not,  but  so  long  as  it  is  in  force  and  opera- 
tion 1'  shall  do  my  best  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  a  way  that  will  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  and 
I  court  the  fullest  investigation." 


The  supervisors  of  Saginaw  county  have  de- 
clared in  favor  of  bonding  the  county  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  the  trunk  line 
proposition-  to  completion.  If  the  taxpayers 
approve  Saginaw  will  spend  between  $200,000 
and  $400.000  on  her  roads  in  the  next  three 
years. 
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Fire  in  a  Forest  in  Arkansas. 
(Courtesy  of  Conservation.) 


i6  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 


Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  6.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN    ROAD   MAKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association.  The 
dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN  ROADS  AND 
FORESTS. 


.19O_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  ot  associate  membership  in  the 

iiidjtgan  iSnaft  iHakprs 

and  if  elected   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name ... Residence  Address^ 

Occupation .    _     Business  Address 

Recommended   by Town • 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  pxrson  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  acthrt 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Covernment.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII — By-Laws.  The  in;".iation  fee  for  membership  in  .he  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active  member*, 
$1.00:  for  associate  members,  $10.00.  1  'ie  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  For  active  mem- 
bers, $1  00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


MICHIGAN 


RftADS 


Vol.  5.    No.  9. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  MARCH,  1909. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


A  KALAMAZOO  COUNTY  GOOD  ROAD. 


This    road    runs    in    front    of   the    residence'    of   (he    late   ll.m.    K.    T.    Lovell,    near    Climax,    with    the    roadbuilder    maintaining    the 
road  with  a   I -rail  drag,  which  is  strongly  advocated   by  A.  J.   Sager,  of  Climax,   Public   Road    Correspondent    United   States    Department 


of  Agriculture  for  Kalamazoo  County. 
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FOREST  FIRE  DAMAGE  IN  MICHIGAN. 

A  very  large  white  pine  tree,  the  interior  of  which  was  eaten  out  by  lire  from  eight  I" 
ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  well  as  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  into  the 
roots  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  man  in  the  tree  is  George  Wilson,  estimator. 
— Courtesy  of  The  Evening  Press,  Grand  Rapids. 


MICHIGAN 


FORESTS 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  MARCH,  1909. 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Steven.,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors — S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 


L.< 
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SPECULATORS  REAP  THE  PROFIT. 

The  books  in  the  Auditor-General's  depart- 
ment show  that  in  the  county  of  Roscommon 
alone  there  are  over  7.0(10  descriptions  of  land 
delinquent  for  state  taxes,  and  only  a'bout  500 
voters  in  the  county.  The  reason  for  this  very 
large  number  is  furnished — not  voluntarily,  of 
course — by  interests  that  are  working  hard  to 
defeat  the  Morrice  house  liill,  which  provides 
for  the  better  conservation  of  all  state  lands 
and  the  creation  of  forestry  reserves.  These 
interests  are  land  speculators,  says  the  Detroit 
News. 

An  important  element  operates  from  Chi- 
cago. The}-  advertise  extensively  in  certain 
papers  whose  circulation  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  higher  classes.  Through  these  advertise- 
ments and  solicitors  they  sell  thousands  of 
parcels  of  Michigan  tax  lands  annually,  in  a 
great  many  cases  on  false  representation  that 
they  are  good  agricultural  and  fruit  l;:nds.  Ex- 
Senator  Forsyth,  of  Standish,  who  is  largely 
interested  in  lands,  and  who  was  in  Lansing 
last  week  in  the  interest  of  the  Morrice  .bill, 
said  that  a  large  part  of  the  lands  so  sold  by 
these  speculators  is  light  sand,  from  winch  the 
pine  has  been  cut  and  which  is  now  of  no 
value  except  to  reforest  with  pine.  Yet  the 
speculators  sell  these  lands  for  as  high  as  $10 
:  n  acre,  the  purchaser  rarely  seeing  the  land 
until  after  he  has  bought  it.  lint  he  is  delud- 
ed into  believing  that  he  is  getting  a  great 
bargain.  As  to  what  the  Chicago  speculators 
pay  for  the  lands,  Senator  Korsyth  says  he  has 
i  letters  from  them  inquiring  about  certain 
tracts  of  land,  and  reading  like  this: 

don't  care  about  the  quality  of  the 
land,  and  we  don't  want  to  pay  more  than  fifty 
cents  an  acre." 

'Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  run  in  their 
rimed  matter  pictures  of  fine  fruit,  grains  and 
egetahles  of  all  kinds  which  they  represent  a? 
having  grown  in  sections  where  nothing  but 
thistles  and  stunted  brush  has  grown  since  the 
pine  was  lumbered.  The  speculator  sells  the 
small  parcels  into  which  he  divides  his  tracts 
on  the  installment  plan,  and  the  first  payment 
is  usually  enough,  or  more  than  enough,  to  re- 
imburse him  for  what  he  paid  for  the  land  and 
for  his  advertising  and  solicitors.  All  subse- 
quent payments  are  velvet. 

Over  !IO  per  cent  of  these  small  purchases 
are  abandoned  by  the  sucker  owners  and  then 
the  land  again  reverts  to  the  state  for  delin- 
quent taxes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  existing 
laws  to  prevent  the  speculators  from  again 
buying  for  the  amount  of  taxes  due  on  tin 
land  and  once  more  selling  it  to  suckers  at  $~> 
to  $1(1  an  acre.  It  is  but  one  part  of  the  end- 
less chain  system  under  which  the  control  and 
disposition  of  state  lands  have  for  so  many 
years  been  handled  and  by  which  the  specu- 
lators invariably  get  the  long  end  and  the  state 
the  short  end. 

Around    Higgins    and    Houghton     lakes,     in 
Roscommon  county,  Chicago  speculators  hav< 


:or  several  years  or  more  been  selling  alleged 
'sites"  for  summer  cottages.  Some  of  these 
"sites"  are  said  to  be  a  mile  or  more  back  from 
the  water  in  the  brush.  More  instances  of 
stickers  'buying  "unsight  and  unseen."  Most 
of  these  "sites"  get  back  on  the  delinquent  tax 
roll,  every  one  of  them  as  a  separate  descrip- 
tion, and  one  paper  in  the  county  gets  annu- 
ally from  the  state  treasury  forty  cents  'for 
advertising  each  description.  That's  why  the 
annual  advertising  of  delinquent  state  tax 
"amis  in  Roscommon  is  worth  about  $:i,000  an- 
nually to  the  paper  designated  by  the  Auditor- 
General  to  do  the  advertising. 

The  Morrice  bill,  if  enacted  into  a  law, 
would  put  the  class  of  speculators  referred  to 
out  of  business,  for  speculators  could  get  no 
more  state  lands  at  bargain  prices. 

LEGISLATORS   APATHETIC. 

The  Morrice  bill,  for  withdrawing  state 
lands  from  the  market,  and  creating  a  state 
forest  reserve  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Michigan  Forestry  Commission,  came  up  for 
consideration  on  March  24.  I't  was  defeated 
47  to  44,  then  the  vote  was  reconsidered  and 
the  measure  laid  on  the  table. 

Members  openly  stated  that  they  voted  in 
the  negative1  because  they  did  not  understand 
the  proposition,  yet  the  bill  has  been  printed 
for  weeks,  and  the  subject  is  a  most  important 
one  for  the  state,  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation and  investigation  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  state.  An  inquiry  commission  appointed 
by  the  last  legislature,  devoted  months  to  in- 
vestigating the  state  land  question,  and 
worked  without  pay;  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
dozen  members  read  the  report  that  was  got- 
ten out. 


LEGISLATURE  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

In  unanimously  adopting  a  harmless  look- 
ing little  resolution  offered  by  Representative 
liierd.  designed  to  give  the  special  forestry 
and  land  committee  of  investigation  authority 
to  take  testimony,  the  house  representatives 
of  the  Michigan  legislature  opened  the  way 
for  an  investigation  that  is  all  the  term  im- 
plies .and  gives  the  committee  promise  of  a 
chance  to  force  through  the  legislature  meas- 
ures to  correct  the  present  system  of  public 
land  sale  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  those 
who  will  find  their  political  patronage  partly 
if  not  wholly  eliminated 

On  its  face  the  resolution  seemed  of  little 
importance.  Only  just  such  another  authori- 
tative resolution  as  was  granted  the  special 
waterways  committee,  but  in  this  instance  it 
opens  the  way  for  an  invest  igation  of  affairs 
in  the  land  commissioner's  and  the  auditor 
general's  department  with  the  end  in  view  of 
learning  the  number  of  clerks,  employes  and 
the  person  or  territory  to  which  each  employe 
is  credited. 

This   is   the   secret  of   the  committee's   quiet 


campaign  under  Representative  Maxey.  With 
this  power  the  committee  will  have  something 
with  which  to  effectually  check  opposition 
that  may  improperly  be  lined  up  against  the 
measures  in  the  interests  of  a  better  govern- 
ment in  the  departments  of  public  domain. 

It  is  understood  on  pretty  good  authority 
that  information  along  this  line  has  been  re- 
fused the  committee.  The  refusal  might  be 
termed  a  tactful  one,  but  it  was  effective,  none 
the  less.  It  was  evident  that  some  one  rec- 
ognized the  value  information  of  this  charac- 
ter would  be  to  the  committee  in  pushing  its 
measures. 

The  whole  affair  resolves  itself  to  this 
proposition:  The  committee  can  now  demand 
to  know  to  whom  the  various  clerks  in  state 
offices  are  credited.  It  hardly  will  be  conveni- 
ent for  any  member  of  the  legislature  who 
has  several  clerkships  to  his  credit  to  oppose 
a  creditable  measure,  since  the  inference  will 
be  made,  or.  rather,  the  charge  will  be  made, 
if  it  comes  to  a  showdown,  that  he  is  actu- 
ated by  his  desire  to  hold  his  political  patron- 
age. It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  committee  has  this 
power  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  legis- 
lation sought  smoother  and  less  interrupted 
passage. 

For  the  time  being  it  will  be  sufficient  that 
state  departments  will  be  obliged  to  lend  some 
assistance  rather  than  persevere  in  blocking 
tactics. 


TO  PREVENT  FIRE  LOSSES. 
To  provide  a  better  system  of  fighting  for- 
est fires,  Rep.  Maxey  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Michigan  legislature.  The  measure  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  25  districts  to  be 
handled  by  deputy  state  fire,  fish  and  game 
wardens  who  shall  receive  salaries  of  $1,000 
a  year  and  expenses.  In  addition  to  this  force 
each  township  shall  have  a  warden  in  the  per-  ( 
son  of  the  supervisor  or  some  other  person  to 
be  appointed  in  case  the  supervisor  will  not 
act.  He  will  receive  $2  a  day  while  engaged 
in  lighting  fires.  The  till  provides  that  no 
fires  shall  be  set  during  the  dry  season  with- 
out the  warden  first  having  been  notified.  N'o 
person  shall  carry  torches  or  open  lanterns 
through  the  woods,  and  highway  commission- 
ers shall  keep  highways  free  from  refuse  or 
dry  'brush  and  the  railroads  their  roadbeds  in 
like  condition.  When  townships  are  com- 
pelled to  fight  fires  two-thirds  of  the  expense 
shall  be  borne  by  the  township  and  the  other 
third  by  the  state.  Violations  of  the  act  may 
cause  fines  of  $10  to  $200  and  jail  sentences 
from  GO  days  to  one  year. 


At   a   meeting  of  the   German-American   Xa- 
lional    League,   of   Kalamazoo,  it   was   decided 
to    draft    resolutions    asking    the    state    legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  law  for  the  protection  of  Michi- 
gan forests. 
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FOREST    EXPERTS 

SCORE    MICHIGAN. 


Drastic  changes  in  Michigan's  management 
of  her  forests,  state  lands  and  lire  problems 
are  proposed  by  the  federal  forest  service. 
These  changes  are  embodied  in  an  elaborate 
report  issued  after  it  had  gone  through  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  many  of  Uncle 
Sam's  experts.  The  report  and  recommenda- 
tions are  based  upon  a  study  made  on  the 
ground  by  Wesley  Bradtield,  forest  assistant, 
and-  Athol  Wynne,  lumberman.  They  visited 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  after  the  fires 
had  wrought  their  terrible  havoc  last  summer. 

Here  are  some  of  the  striking  things  recom- 
mended for  enactment  into  law  by  the  present 
ion  of  the  Michigan  legislature: 

Hold  the  Counties  Responsible. 

That  counties  be  held  responsible  in  money 
damages  whenever  fires  spread  through  the 
negligence  of  officials.  The  damages  are  to 
be  collected  by  the  persons  whose  property 
is  injured.  This  provision  is  intended  to  stop 
the  lax  conduct  of  officials  which  was  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  fire  damage  in  Michigan 
last  summer.  The  theory  of  the  forest  service 
is  that  if  the  county  has  to  foot  the  bills  the 
supervisors  and  all  other  officials  charged  with 
duty  as  fire  wardens  will  become  thoroughly 
vigilant. 

That  punishment  be  inflicted  upon  local  fire 
wardens  failing  in  their  duties.  By  the  legis- 
lation proposed  many  local  officials  are  clothed 
with  responsibility  as  fire  wardens.  They  are 
the  supervisors,  justices  of  the  peace,  com- 
missioners of  highways,  sheriffs,  under  sher- 
iffs and  deputy  sheriffs.  It  is  proposed  that 
they  be  required  to  report  all  fires  to  the 
state  forester  or  to  the  district  warden  and 
to  make  every  effort  to  suppress  the  fire,  be- 
ing subject  to  the  state  forest  authorities.  But 
in  event  of  failure  in  his  duty  any  such  warden 
is  liable  to  removal  and  prosecution. 

Propose  a  Closed  Season. 

That  a  closed  season  be  created  from  April  1 
to  November  1,  in  which  no  fire  may  be  started 
upon  forest  land,  except  for  cooking  food  or 
warming  the  person.  But  to  enable  farmers 
to  clear  land  the  state  forester  is  authorized 
personally  or  through  district  wardens  to  issue 
permits  to  build  fires  during  th_e  closed  season. 
The  is-iiance  of  such  a  permit  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  official  investigation  to  determine 
the  time  and  way  in  which  such  fires  shall 
be  set  and  controlled.  Failure  to  secure  a 
permit  subjects  the  offender  to  a  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. Any  damage  clone  to  neighboring 
property,  when  a  fire  is  started  without  a 
permit,  subjects  the  offender  to  damages  in 
a  civil  suit. 

Divide  Into  Fire  Districts. 

That  railroads  shall  not  only  provide  ap- 
proved spark  protectors,  but  that,  in  times  of 
danger  and  upon  the  order  of  the  state  for- 
ester, they  shall  patrol  their  grades. 

That  a  state  forester  be  appointed,  subjected 
|o  tin  public  domain  commission;  that  under 
him  be  placed  a  force  of  deputy  wardens,  paid 
not  more  than  $1.500  each,  and  each  given 
charge  of  a  district:  that  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-five of  these  districts  be  created  in  those 
parts  of  the  state  where  forest  fires  are  a 
menace:  that  the  district  wardens  shall  per- 
form the  work  heretofore  devolving  upon 
deputy  game  wardens  and  trespass  agents. 

That  the  state  annually  appropriate  $150,000 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  forest 
law. 

New  Plan  of  Forest  Tax. 

The  forest  service  gives  hearty  approval  to 
the  plan  of  a  public  domain  commission  and 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  stale  commis- 
sion of  inquiry.  I'ts  drastic  recommendations 

given  abovr  arc  supplemental  to  recommends 
tions    previously    made    within    the    state.      To 


the  forest   service  has   suggested  a  few   minor 
amendments. 

['lit  in  the  vexatious  matter  of  taxation  of 
forest  lands,  which  has  occasioned  no  little 
questioning  in  Michigan,  the  forest  service 
presents  a  complete  new  bill,  which,  from  the 
Michigan  standpoint,  is  revolutionary.  This 
bill  proposes  that  the  land  be  taxed  entirely 
separately  from  the  trees  upon  it. 

The  land  tax  is  to  be  levied  in  accordance 
with  a  valuation  based  upon  the  value  of 
neighboring  land.  No  tax  whatever  is  to  be 
levied  upon  the  trees  until  they  are  cut,  when 
they  shall  be  taxed  ten  per  cent  of  their  value. 
But  if  the  owner  of  forest  land  shall  for  fif- 
teen years  administer  his  forest  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  state  forester,  his 
timber  when  cut  shall  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  live  per  cent,  instead  of  ten.  The  admitted 
purpose  of  this  difference  in  tax  rate  is  to  get 
the  timber  owners  to  put  their  forests  under 
the  best  kind  of  management  and  regulation, 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  commission  of  inquiry 

This  means  a  conservation  of  the  forest, 
proper  care  of  slash,  cutting  only  trees  prac- 
tically mature,  and  doing  many  other  things 
which  are  more  or  less  expensive.  The_  view 
of  the  forest  service  is  that  owners  willing  to 
so  conduct  their  forests  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized by  a  favorable  tax  rate. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  ten  per  cent  tax 
shall  not  be  applied  to  timber  to  the  stump- 
age  value  of  $25  cut  in  any  one  year  for  use 
upon  the  property,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
applied  at  all  to  a  farmer's  wood  lot  when 
the  wood  lot  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  the 
total  area  of  the  farm. 

The  forest  service  joins  with  the  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  in  recommending  that  all  state 
tax  lands  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  en- 
try until  examined  and  classified.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  those  lands  determined  to  be  agri- 
cultural shall  then  be  thrown  open  to  genuine 
homesteading  and  that  forest  lands  shall  be 
made  into  forest  reserves,  either  state  or 
private. 

Look   to    Incipient   Fires. 

The  report  has  been  forwarded  to  Charles  W. 
Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids,  for  the  use  of 
the  state  authorities  and  the  legislature.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  authorities  of  the  forest 
service,  the  only  fundamental  difficulty  with 
the  law  proposed  by  the  commission  of  in- 
quiry is  that  it  fails  to  provide  for  a  regular 
patrol  to  discover  fires  in  their  incipient 
stages. 

"The  fire  warden  system  for  fighting  fires 
after  they  are  under  headway  is  good  in  its 
place,"  reads  this  section  of  the  report,  "but 
success  in  fire  protection  will  never  be  at- 
tained until  there  is  an  adequate  force  of  pa- 
trolmen, whose  sole  duty  it  will  be  in  danger- 
ous seasons  to  discover  and  extinguish  incipi- 
ent fires.  Such  a  force  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  state  forester,  and  be  paid 
from  funds  raised  by  charges  imposed  upon 
the  timber  lands  thus  protected." 

Striking  Arraignment  of  State  Conditions. 

Striking  recommendations  for  changing 
Michigan  fire  laws  are  based  by  the  forest 
service  upon  the  tremendous  damage  which 
was  done  by  the  fires  of  last  year.  The  dam- 
age, for  which  precise  figures  of  more  than 
•IIO.OIMI  are  given  by  the  forest  experts, 
was  very  largely  due,  according  to  the  report, 
to  defective  laws  and  their  more  defective  ad- 
ministration. The  experts  also  reflect  some- 
what upon  the  legislature,  for  they  take  the 
ground  that  appropriations  for  fighting  forest 
fires  were  insufficient.  Some  of  the  more 
striking  portions  of  the  arraignment  of  condi- 
tions in  Michigan,  as  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  agents  of  the  forest  service  follow: 

"Sufficient  precautions  were  no!  taken  to 
control  the  situation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season,  and  the  deputy  wardens  did  not  exer- 
cise their  full  control  over  the  township  lire 
wardens.  A  large  number  of  township  lire 
wardens  reported  that  they  did  not  see  or 


receive  instructions  from  any  one  of  the  state 
officers  during  the  entire  season.  Thus,  while- 
special  credit  should  be  given  to  individual 
cases,  the  management  of  the  situation  by 
the  deputy  ivardens  was  not  effective. 

Supervisors  Ignored  Their  Duty. 

"The  supervisors  and  other  township  lire 
wardens  were  not  as  a  rule  efficient.  Some 
individual  supervisors  did  all  they  could  to 
protect  life  and  property  to  the  extent  which 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  would  permit. 
More  of  the  supervisors,  however,  were  either 
totally  ignorant  of  their  duties  under  the  law, 
or  completely  ignored  them.  It  is  known  that 
over  half  of  the  supervisors  did  absolutely 
nothing  with  the  fires  burning  in  their  town- 
ships, and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  supervisors 
refused  to  assist  in  fighting  fires  when  called 
upon  by  settlers  and  lumbermen.  Some  even 
refused  to  give  adequate  support  to  the  state 
deputies.  One  supervisor  allowed  the  men 
lighting  fire  to  work  as  they  pleased,  and 
spent  over  $300  on  a  job  which  was  finally 
taken  in  charge  by  a  state  deputy,  who  ex- 
tinguished the  fire  at  a  cost  of  $40. 

"In  the  prevention  of  fires  the  supervisors 
were  even  more  lax.  Ve,ry  few  did  anything 
more  to  enforce  the  law  or  to  educate  the 
people  in  their  townships  than  to  post  a  few- 
notices  which  attracted  very  little  •attention. 
Their  greatest  negligence,  however,  was  in 
entirely  ignoring  the  small  fires  smoldering 
in  the  swamps  or  burning  in  cutover  lands  in 
their  townships  from  July  to  October. 

The  Result  of  Negligence. 

"These  fires,  which  could  easily  have  been 
controlled  at  a  slight  expense  if  taken  in  time 
were,  as  a  result  of  this  negligence,  the  direct 
cause  of  the  loss  of  forty-seven  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property.  Tt  re- 
quired only  this  negligence,  continued  dryness 
and  a  high  wind  to  convert  these  smoldering 
fires  into  the  immense  uncontrolled  lire  which 
swept  across  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  few  hours. 
Some  supervisor  offered  as  an  excuse  for  their 
negligence  that  they  'didn't  have  time  to  light 
the  fire.' 

The  failure  of  supervisors  and  other  town- 
ship firewardens  to  prevent  and  control  fires 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
realize  the  danger  from  forest  fires  and  did 
not  expect  the  present  law  to  be  enforced. 
Supervisors  were  extremely  anxious  to  avid 
putting  their  townships  to  any  expense,  since 
in  many  cases  there  was  but  little  money 
available;  nor  did  they  wish  to  raise  the  taxes 
to  cover  the  debts  incurred  in  lighting  lire. 

Feared  to   Enforce  the  Law. 

"Many  supervisors  were  ignorant  of  the 
proper  methods  of  lighting  lire.  In  several 
counties  the  boards  of  supervisors  were  in 
session  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  fires.  A 
state  deputy  was  present  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ings giving  them  careful  instructions  as  to 
their  duties  as  lire  wardens  under  the  law. 
The  fire  situation  had  reached  a  climax  and 
the  boards  immediately  adjourned  in  order 
that  the  supervisors  might  return  home  and 
take  charge  of  the  work.  The  damage,  how- 
ever, had  already  been  done. 

"The  supervisors  were  also  very  reluctant 
to  enforce  the  law  in  regard  to  the  setting 
of  fire  to  clear  land.  They  feared  that  since 
the  farmers  were  anxious  to  take  advantage 
of  the  dry  season  to  clear  their  land  and  wen- 
ignorant  or  careless  of  the  dangers  of  this 
practice,  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  setting 
of  clearing  fires  would  be  bitterly  resented 
by  their  neighbors  who  had  elected  them.  The 
failure  of  the  supervisors  to  properly  educate 
their  people  to  the  danger  from  fires  of  any 
kind  in  a  dry  season,  and  to  take  linn  action 
where  warnings  were  disregarded,  unquestion- 
ably added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  lire  loss 
in  the  state.  ft  is  not  known  that  the  town- 
ship fire  wardens  received  any  definite  instruc- 
tions from  the  state  authorities  to  carry  on 
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any  educational  work  of  this  kind  or  were 
themselves  properly  informed  in  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law." 

Extent  of  the  Damage  Reaches  Appalling  Sum. 

This  combination  of  unfortunate  laws,  in- 
efficient administration  and  a  very  dry  season 
brought  about  the  havoc,  which  may  be  re- 
peated at  any  time,  according  to  the  report, 
it  the  conditions  are  not  remedied.  The  extent 
of  the  damage  will  grow  upon  the  people  of 
Michigan  as  time  goes  by. 

Messrs.  Kradficld  and  Wynne  made  a  de- 
tailed examination  to  get  a  close  idea  of  the 
damage  done.  Their  figures  of  the  loss, 
502. <i!>7. 50,  is  made  up  from  definite  and 
detailed  information,  much  of  which  came 
from  sources  directly  connected  with  the  lum- 
bering indu-try  in  Michigan.  This  figure  does 
not  include  unknown  quantities. 

The  total  area  burned  over  was  7,000,01)0 
acres,  or  .'i'.i  per  cent  of  that  portion  of  the 
state  lying  north  of  the  south  lines  of  Mani- 
stee.  VVexford,  Missaukec,  Roscommon,  Oge- 
maw  and  losco  counties,  and  including  the 
upper  peninsula.  In  this  northern  section  of 
the  state  34  per  cent  of  .the  timberland  areas, 
constituting  a  total  of  2,001, Olio  acres,  was 
burned.  (>!'  the  cutover  land  4.s<i!i.oot>  acres. 
or  I.",  per  cent,  were  swept  by  the  ll,->mes. 

One  Year's  Cut  Is  Gone. 

The  effect  of  this  fire  havoc  will  be  most 
felt  because  it  will  hasten  the  end  of  lumber- 
ing and  the  allied  industries  in  .Michigan.  Be- 
fore the  tires  of  19os.  according  to  the  report, 
the  estimated  amount  of  standing  timber  in 
the  lower  peninsula  was  eleven  billion  feet. 
The  mills  now  at  work  are  cutting  into  the 
supply  at  the  rate  of  about  one  billion  feet 
per  year.  And  the  estimate  given  in  the  re- 
port is  that  the  fires  of  lltos  have  depleted 
the  forest  area  of  approximately  an  entire 
annual  cut  for  all  of  its  mills. 

"In  the  upper  peninsula,"  says  Messrs.  Brad- 
lield  and  Wynne-,  "x  per  cent  of  the  standing 
timber  was  killed  by  lire  and  nearly  .">  per  cent, 
or  more  than  one  and  one-half  billion  feet,  will 
be  a  total  loss.  In  the  lower  peninsula  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  wa- 
killed.  or  more  than  two  billion  feet,  and  more 
than  s  per  cent  will  become  a  total  loss.  Three 
per  cent  of  the  stand  was  rendered  worthless. 
At  an  average  stumpage  value  of  $6  per  thou- 
sand the  amount  of  this  loss  is  $11.150,000. 
Thirty-live  per  cent  of  the  timber  burned  was 
lowered  in  grade  to  such  an  extent  as  to  re- 
sult in  a  loss  of  $10,250,000.  The  total  loss  in 
-landing  timber  then  will  be  $ir>.. 100,000. 

The  Actual  Loss. 

"\ppro.\iniatcly  2<1  per  cent  of  total  of  cut- 
over  land  contained  small  tree-  which  were  of 
merchantable  size  for  pulpwood,  props,  posts 
anil  ties.  The  loss  from  its  destruction,  esti- 
mated at  $2  per  acre  for  the  entire  area  is 
$6,382,000. 

"The  loss  in  logs,  manufactured  lumber  and 

other   wood   products,   estimates  of  which   were 

obtained    from    about    one-half   of    the    lumber 

.panics    located    in    twenty-live    counties,    is 

,471.      The    loss    in    mills,    farm    buildings, 

fences    ami    other    personal    property,    obtained 

from    itemized   accounts  in   seventeen   counties, 

i-    $500,191.      The    loss    in    hemlock    bark    will 

probably  amount  to  $500,000. 

"As  a  result  of  the  forest  fires  extra  expense 
must  be  incurred  by  the  lumber  companies  in 
their  operations  during  the  coming  year.  This 
additional  expense  has  been  given  at  from  $1 
to-  $4  per  thousand  feet.  With  an  estimated 
cut  of  two  billion  feet  for  the  coming  year  and 
at  an  average  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  this  in- 
crease cost  will  amount  to  $4,000,000  for  one 
year  alone. 

Loss  That  Cannot  Be  Figured. 

"I(  i-  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurately  the 
amount  -pent  by  the  various  lumber  and'min- 
ing  companies  in  lighting  fires.  In  many  cases 


all  other  operations  were  .suspended  for  this 
purpose.  Reports  which  were  obtained  from 
forty-live  lumber  companies  and  large  timber 
owners  total  $IS!),T21.  Information  was  also 
obtained  from  a  large  number  of  township  fire 
wardens  as  to  the  amounts  spent  by  their  va- 
rious townships  in  lighting  fires.  Many  lire 
wardens  submitted  no  bills  for  payment.  The 
total  amount  of  the  bills  obtained  from  eighty 
township  lire  wardens  is  $12,:!  1 4. .10.  No  esti- 
mate is  given  of  the  cost  to  all  the  township- 
and  the  state  in  lighting  fire." 

Only  the  factors  given  above  are  included  in 
the  $28,502,697.50  loss.  Hut  other  items  of  de- 
cided economic  significance  are  mentioned.  An 
additional  ultimate  loss  will  be  sustained  by 
the  lumber  companies  and  wood-working  in- 
dustries of  the  state  in  being  forced  to  cut  over 
within  the  next  two  years  the  timber  which 
they  were  holding  as  a  reserve  supply. 

Still  more  important  is  the  loss  of  young 
trees  which  had  not  reached  commercial  size. 
The  forest  experts  estimate  that  these  small 
trees  covered  at  least  3.000,000  acres.  To  re- 
place them  artificially  with  seedlings  would 
cost  at  least  $5  per  acre,  and  indicates  a  loss 
of  at  least  $15,000.000  for  this  item  alone.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  trees  were  ap- 
proaching commercial  value'. 

Xor  is  any  estimate  given  for  the  humus,  or 
vegetable  matter,  destroyed  by  the  fire.  This 
material  constitutes  the  richness  and  productive 
power  of  the  soil,  and  yet  it  was  almost  com- 
pletely burned  from  millions  of  acres.  This 
loss  more  than  offsets  an  alleged  advantage 
due  to  the  effect  which  the  lire  has  in  clearing 
the  land. 


FOREST  SERVICE  SHOWS  NO 
FAVORITISM. 

"The  forest  service  exists  "not  only  to  pro- 
tect the  national  forests.  It  exists  just  as 
much  to  develop  the  national  forests  ar.d  the 
states  in  which  they  lie,  and  it  has  no  stronger 
desire  than  to  promote  and  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  every  state.  No  more  complete  mis- 
take about  the  national  forests  has  ever  been 
spread  abroad  than  that  they  are  shut  against 
development  and  use.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year,  2,504  mining  claims  and  3,73!)  agricul- 
tural and  miscellaneous  claims  were  investi- 
gated; 92,789  M.  B.  F.  or  timber  was  cut;  386,- 
384  M.  B.  F.  of  timber  was  sold;  24,127  graz- 
ing permits.  :i,141  special  use  permits,  and 
30,377  free  use  per.mits  were  issued.  The  total 
number  of  permits  issued  to  June  30.  1!)OS,  was 
163,068." — Gifford  Pinchot,  U.  S.  Forester. 


TAFT  SOLID  ON  FORESTRY. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  United  States  government 
forester,  says  that  he  is  authorized  by  the  new 
administration  to  say  that  the  general  policy 
of  creating  and  maintaining  national  forests 
may  be  regarded  as  definitely  and  finally  fixed 
and  that  the  general  lines  of  policy  for  which 
the  forest  service  stands  are  indorsed  and  will 
be  supported  by  President  Taft. 

GARFIELD'S    HOBBY. 

''Yes,  I  suppose  that  every  man  has  a  hobby 
but  I  have  the  biggest  one  on  earth." 

That  was  the  remark  made  by  Charles  W. 
Garlield.  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  state 
forestry  commission  since  its  institution  in 
1899  and  who  now  is  the  president  of  the 
board. 

Did  you  ever  sec  a  mother  wreathed  in 
smiles  at  the  sight  of  the  cheerfulness  of  her 
young?  Of  course  you  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  scowl  of  an  animal 
when  her  young  was  being  molested?  Of 
course  you  have. 

Smiles  and  scowls.  Such  you  will  see  por- 
trayed in  the  countenance  of  Charles  W.  Gar- 
lield. whose  "hobby"  is  the  protection  of  the 
irees.  And  he  says  himself  that  it  is  his  hobby 
and  that  be  is  proud  of  it. 

Let  him  look  at  a  well  preserved  tree  and 
his  countenance  will  assume  a  beam  that  means 
that  he  wished  he  could  adout  it. 

Let  him  look  at  a  mutilated  tree  and  his  ex- 


pression assumes  as  much  sympathy  as  that 
of  the  most  kindly  surgeon  called  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  wounded. 

One  tree  out  of  every  ten  in  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids  is  being  ruined  by  an  utter  lack 
of  intelligence  in  pruning,  according  to  Mr. 
Garfield.  And  there  is  no  man  in  the  city  who 
is  more  competent  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  almost  criminal  assassination  of  the  tim- 
ber than  he. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 


BIG  TREES  ARE  SAVED. 

By  signing  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  the 
Calaveras  national  forest.  California.  President 
Roosevelt  completed  the  legislative  act  which 
saves  for  all  time  the  most  famous  grove  of 
trees  in  the  world.  The  people  of  California, 
particularly  the  500  women  of  the  California 
club,  had  been  working  to  interest  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  wonderful  grove  of  big  trees 
for  more  than  nine  years.  Robert  D.  White- 
side  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  a  prominent  lumberman 
operating  in  the  lake  states  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  was  the  owner  of  the  Calaveras  big 
trees. 

The  land  acquired  under  the  bill  includes 
about  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  what  is 
known  as  the  North  Calaveras  grove  in  Cala- 
veras county  and  3,040  acres  in  the  southern 
grove  in  Tuolumne  county.  The  north  grove 
contains  ninety-three  big  trees  and  in  the  south 
grove  there  are  1,380  of  these  giant  sequoias. 
Any  tree  under  eighteen  feet  in  circumference, 
or  six  feet  through,  is  not  considered  in  the 
count  of  large  trees.  Besides  the  giant  se- 
quoias there  are  hundreds  of  sugar  pines  and 
yellow  pines  of  astonishing  proportions,  rang-  • 
ing  to  the  height  of  275  feet  and  often  attain- 
ing a  diameter  of  eight  to  ten  feet.  There  are 
also  many  white  firs  and  incense  cedars  in  the 
two  tracts. 

The  north  grove  contains  ten  trees  each 
having  a  diameter  of  twenty-five  feet  or  over, 
and  more  than  seventy  having  a  diameter  of 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet.  Most  of  the  trees 
have  been  named,  some  for  famous  generals  of 
the  United  States  and  others  for  statesmen 
and  various  states  of  the  Union.  "The  Father 
of  the  Forests,"  now  down,  is  estimated  to 
have  had  a  height  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  and  a  diameter  at  the  ground  of  more 
than  forty  feet  when  it  was  standing. 

"Massachusetts"  contains  118,000  board  feet 
of  lumber;  "Grover  Stoneman"  contains  10S.- 
OtiO  board  feet,  and  the  "Mother  of  the  Forest." 
burned  in  the  terrible  forest  fire  which  licked 
its  way  into  a  part  of  the  grove  last  summer, 
contains  105,000  board  feet.  Each  of  these 
trees  named  grows  as  much  lumber  as  is 
grown  ordinarily  on  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of 
timberland.  The  bark  runs  from  six  inches  to 
two  feet  in  thickness. 

Among  the  other  large  named  trees  in  the 
two  groves  are  "Waterloo,"  "Pennsylvania." 
"James  King,"  "Old  Bachelor,"  "Pride  of  the 
Forest,"  "Daniel  Webster,"  "Sir  John  Frank- 
lin." "Empire  State,"  "U.  S.  Grant,"  "W.  T. 
Sherman,"  "J.  P.  McPherson,"  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln." "Connecticut,"  "Ohio,"  "Grover  Cleve- 
land." "Dr.  Nelson."  "General  Hancock." 
"Knight  of  the  Forest,"  "Two  Sentinels,"  and 
"Old  Dowd." 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  IN   MICHIGAN. 

State  Land  Commissioner  Huntley  Russell 
has  received  notice  from  Washington  that, 
according  to  an  act  of  President  Roosevelt, 
13I.UM)  acres  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan,  in  Ogemaw.  Oscoda,  Losco  and  Al- 
cona  counties, .  have  been  set  aside  as  a  na- 
tional forest  reserve. 

Similar  action  recently  was  taken  in  several 
other  states  and  will  assure  Michigan  of  some 
standing  timber,  at  least.  Most  of  the  land 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Au  Sable  river,  and 
includes  some  very  valuable  tracts  of  timber. 


Japan's  knitting  industry  around  Osaka  has 
received  a  great  impetus  owing  to  the  opening 
up  of  new  markets  in  India  and  Northern 

Africa. 


MICHIGAN    RCADS    AND    FORESTS 


Professor  Roth  Discusses  United  States    Forest 
Service  Report 

The  terrible  fire  losses  of  last  summer,  the 
utter  indifference  of  the  stale  officials  with 
regard  to  these  losses,  and  the  general  desire 
of  the  people  for  reliable  information  regard- 
ing this  situation  and  the  possible  remedies, 
induced  the  State  Forestry  Commission  to  ask 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  for  the  neces- 
sary help  to  make  an  investigation.  This  work- 
was  done  as  a  co-operative  enterprise,  the 
State  Forestry  Commission  contributing  part 
of  the  expenses. 

Two  men,  Mr.  Wesley  Bradfield,  native  of 
Michigan,  graduate  of  Alma  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  a  trained  forester,  and  Mr. 
Athol  Wynee,  a  Wisconsin  lumberman,  car- 
ried on  this  work.  They  went  from  county 
to  county,  conferring  with  the  people  of  each 
locality,  and  checked  as  far  as  possible  all  in- 
formation thus  gathered  by  actual  observa- 
tion and  investigation  on  the  ground.  They 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  fall  of  1908  to 
this  work. 

The  following  are  the  principal  results  re- 
ported by  the  United  States  Forest  Service: 

1.  The  Fire  Losses. — After  reciting  the 
present  fire  law,  the  report  states  that  the 
entire  situation  was  sadly  neglected,  and  that 
"most  of  the  supervisors  either  were  totally 
ignorant  of  their  duties  under  the  law  or  com- 
pletely ignored  them."  The  supervisors  were 
not  instructed;  they  were  not  compelled  by 
the  State  Game  and  Fire  Warden,  as  was  his 
duty  and  power  under  the  law;  and  that  evi- 
dently the  whole  business  was  mismanaged  in 
every  county,  and  in  almost  every  town  in 
northern  Michigan.  It  also  states  that  the 
people  themselves,  especially  the  settlers,  lum- 
bermen and  others,  did  not  make  a  reasonable 
effort,  and  espec'ally  that  the  efforts  made 
came  altogether  too  late  to  be  of  much  value. 
The  actual  losses  suffered  by  the  state  arc 
classified  thus: 

The  total  area  of  lands  north  of  T.  20 
which  was  run  over  by  fire  last  summer 
amounts  to  about  seven  million  acres,  or 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  north  half  of  the 
state.  Two  millions  of  this  is  actually  tim- 
berlands,  forming  about  34  per  cent  of  all  tim- 
berlands  of  that  part  of  the  state,  and  about 
five  million  acres  is  cutover  lands.  These 
latter  form  about  45  per  cent  of  all  the  cut- 
over  lands  of  the  state. 

In  the  upper  peninsula  'about  8  per  cent, 
and  in  the  lower  peninsula  (north  of  T.  20) 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  was 
killed  by  fire.  Over  six  million  dollars  worth 
of  timber  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  rest 
was  injured  by  o\  er  ten  million  dollars  worth, 
fully  35  per  cent  of  the  amount  being  lost  by 
fire  injury. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  report  esti- 
mates a  loss  of  over  six  million  dollars  for 
smaller  stuff — cedar,  tamarack,  poplar._  oak. 
etc. — not  really  counted  in  the  saw  timber. 
A  loss  of  over  $600,000  was  sustained  in  the 
burning  of  logs  and  other  timber  products; 
over  $500,000  in  hemlock  bark,  and  over  $.">00,- 
ooo  in  buildings  and  other  personal  property. 
1'n  addition,  'it  is  estimated  that  the  extra 
expense  which  the  people  must  incur  to  savt 
the  injured  timber  will  amount  to  four  million 
dollars.  Thus,  the  direct  or  immediate  losses 
in  money  and  merchantable  stuff  run  up  t( 
about  $28,500,000,  while  the  loss  due  to  the 
burning  of  the  small  trees,  which  would  anc 
should  make  our  future  forests,  is  estimated 
at  t, early  sixteen  million  dollars. 

Michigan   has  certainly  paid    fur  her  lesson 
\bout    forty-five    million    dollar-,    besides    ball 
a    hundred    human    lives    and    the    agony    that 
thousand-   suffered  for  months. 

The  Forest  Service  hilly  sustains  the  report 
of  the  Comnii--ion  of  Inquiry  in  its  recom- 
mendations for  better  lire  protection. 

Relation     of     Agricultural     and 
Lands.— Under     this    head     comparisons     arc 

made   and   an   interesting  table  is   presented   in 
yoking    all    of    the    state    north    of     1.    20. 


shows   that    the   area   of   improved    land    in    I '.MI  I 
only   about   (i   per   sent.     Also  that   for  this 
entire   area   at    best   only   about    half  is   adapted 
o    cul.ivation. 

In  discussing  -late  tax  lands  and  "tax  home- 
lead"  land.-,  as  they  arc  technically  di 
lated,  the  report  confirms  that  of  the  Com- 
nission  of  Inquiry  on  every  point.  It  points 
>ut  the  inferior  character  of  these  lands,  the 
resent  c.'Stly  and  wasteful  method  of  hand- 
ing them,  the  great  losses  which  the  state 
las  suffered  in  disposing  of  them  under  the 
resent  law,  and  the  desirability  of  a  radical 
•hange  in  the  state's  policy  and  of  establish- 
ng  mo-t  of  those  lands  as  state  fo:  i 

i.  General  Forest  Conditions. — The  United 
States  Forest  Service  estimates  that  in  the 
lorth  half  of  the  state  (north  of  T.  20)  about 
Hie-third  of  all  land,  or  nearly  six  million 
,cres,  is  still  forest,  with  an  estimated  stand 
if  thirty-live  billion  feet  of  timber.  Of  this 
land  about  1,600,000  acres,  with  about  eleven 
>illion  feet,  is  credited  to  the  lower  peninsula. 
he  rest  to  the  upper.  The  cut-over  lands 
nake  about  li.',  per  cent  of  all  land  in  the 
ower  peninsula  (north  of  T.  20).  These  cut- 
over  lands  for  both  peninsulas  are  estimated 
it  about  10.SOO.OOO  acres,  or  over  60  per  cent 
>f  all  lands.  Of  these  lands  about  two-thirds 
vas  reported  as  restocking.  (Hut,  of  course, 
jractically  half  of  these  lands  were  burned 
>ver  last  summer.)  Interesting  is  the  fact 
hat  these  cut-over,  waste  lands  in  some  coun- 
ies  make  up  over  80  per  cent  of  all  land, 
hough  less  than  5  per  cent  in  the  whole 
county  is  actually  used  as  farm  land. 

4.  The   lumber   industry   cuts   the   forests   at 
he   rate  of  about  300,000  acres  per  year,  thus 
aking   an   area   nearly  'as   large   as   a   standard 

county   for  each  year's   cut. 

5.  Recommendations    Made    by    the    United 
States  Forest  Service: 

(1)  All    state    lands    should     be     withdrawn, 
classified  into  agricultural  and  forest  lands  and 
the     larger     tracts     reserved     for     state     forest 
•eserves. 

(2)  The    management    of    the    public    lands 
should    be    entrusted    to    a    non-political    com- 
nission. 

CD   This   commission   should   have   a   regular 
forester   to   carry   out   the    work. 

(4)  There   should   be   a   thorough   revision   of 
the  forest  fire  laws. 

(5)  The     state     and     timber     land      owners 
should  co-operate  in  the  development  and  pro- 

ection   of  forest   lands. 

((»)  The  taxation  of  all  forest  lands  (cut- 
over  lands  included)  should  he  on  a  "definite, 
quitable  basis."  The  method  recommended 
is  this:  (a)  A  yearly  tax  on  the  land  alone. 
and,  in  addition,  (b)  a  harvest  lax  of  Id  per 
cent  on  the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber 
whenever  any  timber  is  cut. 

For  all  woodlots  connected  with  farms  it 
is  recommended  that  only  the  land  be  taxed 
just  as  in  the  case  of  other  parts  of  the  farm 
lands. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pleasure   lo  all  right- 
minded    and    patriotic    citizens    that    the    legis- 
lature of  Michigan  in  its  piv  enl   session  (190s 
and   1909)   has  already  started   in   the   right  di- 
rection.     Under    the     excellent     leadership    oi 
Hon.    James    I..    Morrice.    of     I  [arbor    Springs 
and    of   John    O.    Maxey.   of    1.'. \nse.    the    legis- 
lature   has    by   joint    resolution,    and    after    that 
by    the    pas-age    of    a    regular    bill,    withdraw! 
all    state    lands    from    sale    until    the    matter    o 
a    proper   policy    and    management    can   be   de- 
cided  upon. 


PUTS  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  NEW  HANDS 

Practically  in  keeping  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  special  commission  of  forestrj 
inquiry  is  the  bill  for  a  public  domain  com- 
mission in  Michigan,  introduced  in  the  I 
by  Representative  Charles  Flower-,  of  De- 
troit, chairman  of  the  judicial  commute. 

The  bill  puts  all  state  lands  now  in  the 
hands  ,,f  the  auditor  general  and  state  lain 
commission  into  tbe  control  o|  the  proposec 
commission,  subject  to  a  condition  which  pro 


,-ides  that  sufficient  state  land  shall  be  re- 
served and  turned  over  to  the  forestry  com- 
uission  for  purposes  of  reforestation.  The 
nil  fixe-  ."lOo.ooo  acres  as  the  minimum  of 
and  for  forestry,  the  public  domain  must  al- 
ways set  aside  at  least  this  number  of  acres. 

The  proposed  commission  is  to  be  composed 
f  the  auditor  general,  land  commissioner,  at- 
torney general,  member  of  board  of  regents 
ind  board  of  agriculture,  to  be  appointed  by 
he  governor.  The  governor  is  made  a  mem- 
)er  cx-'ifiicio. 

The  bill  takes  from  the  stale  game  warden 
ill  the  jurisdiction  and  duties  of  lire  warden. 
placing  this  department  under  that  of  public 
lomain. 

The  bill  reserves  forever  all  mineral  rights 
n  state  lands,  and  provide.-,  that  mining  opera- 
tion- on  this  character  of  public  lands  shall 
be  carried  on  on  a  basis  of  royalty  to  the 
state  for  all  ores  taken.  An  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  the  inauguration  of  the  public 
domain  commission  is  provided  for.  but  the 
oill  also  indicates  that  this  sum  must  be  paid 
back  into  the  general  fund  from  the  sale  of 
state  lands. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a'bout  all  the  designs  of 
the  special  commission  of  inquiry  are  carried 
Hit.  The  game  warden's  department  is  not 
included  a-  in  the  recommendation,  but  aside 
from  that  the  effect  is  almost  the  same.  The 
land  commissioner  becomes  an  official  of  the 
commission  and  there  is  the  office  of  chief 
fire  warden.  That  the  reforestation  figure  is 
not  forgotten  is  evident  from  the  fact  thai 
.MM). ooo  acres,  more  than  half  of  all  the  state 
lands,  must  be  set  aside  for  the  state  forestry 
commission. 


FIRES  STARTED  FOR  SPITE. 

In  his  annual  report.  Deputy  Game  and  For- 
est Warden  \Y.  O.  Fro-t.  o|  Munising,  esti- 
mates that  forest  fires  in  Alger  comity  last 
summer  occasioned  ifli.liOO  loss,  exclusive  of 
the  damage  to  standing  limber,  and  $3,569 
was  expended  in  lighting  the  (lames.  The 
total  acreage  burned  over  is  placed  at  29, 220. 
Deputy  Frost  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  se- 
vere frost  early  in  September  killed  many 
ferns,  brakes  and  grass  and  caused  leaves  to 
fall,  making  the  conditions  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  the  (ires.  Fngine  sparks,  he  says, 
were  responsible  for  some  of  the  tires,  and 
other-  were  caused  by  "pig-beaded"  persons 
while  clea-ring  land.  Some,  too,  he  asserts 
were  started  for  spite  and  others  by  drunken 
lumberjacks  and  'hunters  and  berry  pickers. 
Concluding,  he  says:  "Carelessness  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  greater  number  of  tires. 
mail}-  people  thinking  as  long  as  their  own 
personal  property  was  not  at  stake  there  was 
no  reason  to  trouble  their  minds  about  lire." 


MORE   FOREST   RESERVES. 

Among  the  last  official  acts  of  President 
Roosevelt  was  the  signing  of  proclamations 
creating  additions  to  national  forests  in  Ne- 
vada. South  Dakota,  California,  Xew  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  aggregating  t.'.isn.Tiiii  acres.  This 
new  forest  land  brings  the  total  national  forest 
area  up  to  I95.0I:!.9SO  acres. 

The  national  forests  which  have  been  en- 
larged and  the  size  of  the  additions  are  as 
follows:  Lincoln  national  forest.  Xew  Mexico. 
SI. 1ST  acres;  Alamo  national  forest.  Xew  Mex- 
ico, :;ix,:.!ll  acres;  Carson  national  forest.  Xew 
Mexico,  :;9!).0(i()  acres;  Apache  national  forest, 
Arizona,  i::s,ooo  acres;  Sitgreaves  national  for- 
Irizona,  2l.2sn  acres;  /uni  national  for- 
est, Xew  Mexico.  i>ro.9sl  acres;  Tahoe  na- 
tional forest.  California  and  Xevada,  3:'.s.470 
acres;  Mono  national  forest,  Xevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. iis9.5sO  acre-;  Sequoia  national  forest. 
California.  :.'S.ir>0  acre-;  l.a--en  national  for- 
est, California.  5 1 1'. 794  acres;  Trinity  national 
Forest,  California,  si, sun  acre-;  Shasta  na- 
tional forest,  California,  .-ii;7, ill's  acres,  and 
I'lumas  national  forest,  California.  52,805 
acres. 
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AN  ABJECT  FAILURE. 

Charles  \V.  Garlield  .president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Forestry  Association,  says: 

"Permit  me  to  state  most  emphatically  that 
our  attempt  to  combine  the  fish,  game  and 
lire  business  in  one  department  of  activity  has 
proved  an  abject  failure  in  Michigan.  1'  know 
that  in  talking  about  the  ideal  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  would  not  he  necessary  to  duplicate 
officials  in  phases  of  work  that  seem  to  be 
naturally  akin  to  each  other.  Practically  it 
does  not  work.  But  of  all  things  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  avoid  having  the  same  man  who 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  catching  a  poacher 
also  .-elected  to  prevent  forest  tires." 

Kilibert  Roth,  state  forest  warden  and  pro- 
fessor of  forestry  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, say-: 

"The  immediate  result  of  the  combination 
of  lire  warden  and  game  warden,  both  here 
in  Michigan  and  in  Xew  York,  is  certainly 
a  failure.  Here  in  Michigan,  as  in  Xew  York, 
the  game  warden  and  his  department  have 
for  years  enjoyed  a  most  unenviable  name 
and  repute.  Their  departments  have  been 
largely  political  affairs,  poorly  manned  and 
entirely  ineffective  in  game  protection,  their 
primary  object.  Using  the  game  warden 
tern  for  fire  patrol  failed  so  utterly  in  I'.io* 
that  we  were  practically  without  state  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  of  lire  protection. 

"Where     such     separation     (of    forc-t.    game 
ami  lish)  is  not  possible  it  must  remain  doubt- 
ful  if  a   state  can   ever  hope  to  protect  its  for- 
est.- or  to  enforce  law  except  in  the  most  in- 
nt,    spasmodic   manner." 


WANT  TO  BE  A  FORESTER? 

The  forest  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
opened  a  field  to  a  new  profession  in  which 
there  is  room  for  thousands  of  young  men 
with  minds  and  muscle.  "Mollycoddles"  need 
not  apply.  The  life  of  a  forester  is  not  an  easy 
one.  It  requires  strength  of  body,  vigor  of 
mind,  tact,  temperate  habits,  courage,  a  cheer- 
ful disposition  and  a  love  of  nature. 

About  :>o()  foresters  will  he  required  during 
the  coming  summer,  and  they  will  be  appoint- 
ed from  among  those  who  pass  the  civil  ser- 
vice examinations,  which  will  be  held  in  sev- 
enteen states  and  territories  on  April  14  next. 
Young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  enter  the 
service  can  obtain  detailed  information  and  in- 
structions by  addressing  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Those  who  wish  to  take  the  examination 
should  ask  for  "Application  Form  l(l!i:i."  "The 
Use  Book,"  and  for  a  copy  of  a  circular  en- 
titled "Information  Regarding  Employment 
in  the  National  Forests."  These  papers  will 
explain  what  is  necessary  to  know  and  to  dn 
to  obtain  entrance  to  the  examination,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  examination  is  passed 
will  determine  whether  the  candidate  is  quali- 
fied for  the  service.  In  making  application  it 
would  be  well  for  the  candidate  to  state  bis 
preference  as  to  the  region  of  the  country  in 
which  he  may  be  employed. 


WANTON    DESTRUCTION    IS    INEX- 
CUSABLE. 

The  original  fore-t  of  Michigan  was  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.  It  suggested  the 
motto  on  our  shield.  The  cutting  away  of 
what  was  necessary,  in  the  interest  of 
settlement,  must  be  approved.  But  much  of 
the  destruction  was  inexcusable  waste,  for 
scarcely  one-half  of  the  state  was  settled, 
and  one-third  of  the  land  is  improved.  About 
one-third  of  the  state  lies  today  cut  and 
burned  over — an  unprofitable  waste  area. 
Kvery  acre  of  this  might  and  should  bear  a 
forest  cover,  growing  a  dollar's  worth  of  tim- 
ber every  year.  Alore  than  six  million  acres 
of  the  area  is  state  tax  title  lands. 

Wood  is  a  prime  necessity.  Our  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing,  while  our  wood 
supply  is  more  rapidly  diminishing.  We  arc 
consuming  wood  three  or  four  times  as  fast 
as  we  are  producing  it.  But  in  the  wood 
question  is  involved  the  question  of  water. 
Denuded  hillsides  mean  recurrences  of  de- 


structive floods  and  di  oughts.  That  great  : 
financier,  James  J.  Hill,  has  said:  "1'rrigation 
and  forestry  are  the  two  subjects  which  are 
to  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  than  any  other 
question,  either  within  or  without  congress." 
Irrigation  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  forests. 

There  is  no  citizen  whose  property  is  not 
related  vitally  to  the  question  of  forest  pres- 
ervation and  reforestation.  Bui  the  trouble 
:.-  we  are  often  asleep  and  awake  only  in 
the  shock  that  aco  .mpanies  rain.  To  the  dis- 
cuss'on  of  this  leading  question  \Ve  ought  to 
give  time  and  attention. — Rev.  Martin  I,.  Fox, 
Mnskegon,  Mich. 

THE  TRUE  DICTIONARY. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam,  publisher.-.  Springfield] 
Mass..  have  issued  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  We]>-ter's  International  Dictionary,  which 
contains  :.!:>, ooo  new—words,  with  new  plates 
throughout,  and  cd'tcd  by  \V.  T.  Harris, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Kducation. 

The  Webster  International  Dictionary  pub- 
lished by  this  firm  is  the  only  genuine  edition 
of  the  work  on  the  market.  The  reprints  of 
Webster's  unabridged  dictionary  which  are 
palmed  off  on  the  unsuspecting  public  as  the 
real  thing,  are  reproductions  of  a  dictionary 
nearly  half  a  century  old  and  are  not  worth 
even  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold. 

THE       CONSERVATION       OF       WATER 
RESOURCES. 

In  his  annual  report  the  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  says  that  if  the  United 
Slates  were  to  provide  for  the  investigation 
of  our  water  resources  on  a  scale  of  thor- 
oughness equal  to  that  of  Switzerland  it 
would  appropriate  $11,000,000  annually,  a  sum 
lid  times  greater  than  the  present  annual 
appropriation  for  similar  work  in  this  coun- 
try. An  extension  of  government  investiga- 
tions of  water  resources  has  long  been  advo- 
cated by  engineers,  who  realize  that  our  work 
in  this  direction  is  not  commensurate  with 
that  done  in  many  countries. 

The  average  annual  damage  by  floods  in 
the  United  States  has  never  been  accurately 
determined,  but  such  investigations  as  have 
been  made  indicate  that  the  loss  must  be  at 
least  $100, 0(10, (100  a  year.  In  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  proper  expenditure  of 
an  amount  equal  to  one  year's  local  loss  by 
floods  would  prevent  future  floods;  in  other 
localities  the  cost  would  probably  equal  the 
loss  of  two  or  three  years.  Many  of  the 
rivers  being  interstate,  federal  action  would 
be  required  in  most  cases. 

Several  hundred  million  dollars  have  been 
expended  by  the  government  for  river  im- 
provement, and  it  is  probable  that  as  much 
if  not  more  must  be  expended  during  the 
next  decade.  Whatever  may  be  the  system 
under  which  the  United  States  shall  make  its 
improvements,  all  engineers  agree  that  thor- 
ough inspection  of  rivers  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  final  solution  of  tlje  problem. 

The  United  States  is  spending  $40,000,000 
in  the  construction  of  irrigation  systems,  the 
success  or  failure  of  which  depends  on  the 
water  supply.  Measurements  over  a  short 
peril  id  of  years  will  not  determine  this  point 
The  continued  investigation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  country  is  necessary  to  safe- 
guard this  great  expenditure. 

More  than  so, ()()(), 1)00  acres  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  United  States  are  un- 
productive for  want  of  drainage.  These  lands 
extend  over  so  wide  an  area  that  their  drain- 
age is  a  national  issue. 

The  federal  government  is  a  large  owner 
of  water  power  privileges,  the  investigation 
of  which  is  a  matter  of  public  duty.  In  the 
absence  of  -pecific  information  the  govern- 
ment ha-  granted  some  water  power  rights 
for  a  traction  of  their  real  value,  and  these 
rights  are  held  for  speculative  purposes,  which 
involves  keeping  them  for  long  periods  in  an 
unproductive  state.  Enormous  water  powers 


outside  of  the  public  domain  are  being  pro- 
cured at  extremely  low  valuations,  and,  al- 
though the  development  of  these  powers  will 
undoubtedly  he  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
people  at  large,  their  etxent  and  value  should 
be  matters  of  public  record. 


REFORESTATION   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

Great  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  report 
of  a  royal  commission,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  reforestation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  declared  by  the  commis- 
sion to  be  .  both  practicable  and  desirable. 
There  is  also  declared  to  be  no  valid  reason 
why  British  soil  should,  not  produce  most  of 
the  timber  that  is  now  imported.  Competent 
witnesses  do  not  doubt  that'  the  same  profit- 
able results  can  be  obtained  in  England  which 
are  obtained  from  the  forests  of  Germany. 

The  commissioners  report  that  Great  Brit- 
ain imported  in  1907  no  less  .than  $l(i(), 000,000 
worth  of  timber,  of  which  $100,000, 00(1  worth 
came  from  countries  of  similar  character. 
They  declare  that  there  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom  13,000,000  acres  of  rough  mountain 
land,  of  which  'J.OOO.OOO  acres  are  suitable  for 
reforcstation  purposes.  What  they  propose  is 
that  ISO, (100  acres  should  be  reforested  every 
year.  This  would  give  temporary  employment 
to  about  18,000  men,  and  permanent  employ- 
ment, when  the  trees  are  planted,  to  1,500, 
one  man  being  required  for  every  100  acres. 
Thus,  when  the  forests  were  fully  established. 
90,000  men  would  be  permanently  employed. 

For  the  first  forty  years  the  project  would 
involve  only  expenditure;  after  that  revenue 
would  begin  to  flow  .in.  In'  sixty  years  the 
forests  would  become  self-supporting,  and  in 
eighty  years  the  state  would  enjoy,  after  al- 
lowing 3  per  cent  compound  interest  on  all 
the  money  invested,  a  revenue  of  $84,730,000. 
and  the  value  of  the  property  would  be 
$2,735,338,000,  or  $520,681,000  in  excess  of  the 
sum  involved  in  its  development.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  capital  expenditure  by 
loans  from  the  treasury  to  the  forest  commis- 
sioners, the  annual  deficit  on  administration 
rising  from  $438,000  in  the  first  year  to  $1.V 
:.'::. VJOO  in  the  fortieth.  Apart  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sums  to  be  defrayed  by  taxation, 
the  chief  drawback  to  the  scheme  is  the  length 
of  time  which  must  elapse  before  a  forest  be- 
gins to  pay  its  way. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  per- 
centages of  land  occupied  by  forests  in  Euro- 
pean countries: 

Per 
Countries.  cent. 

England -•,.:<, 

Scotland   4.fi 

Wales   3.9 

Ireland   1.3 

Denmark    7.2 

Netherlands    7.9 

France    17.0 

Belgium 17.3 

Germany    ' 25.9 

Hungary    t>7.."> 

Austria   33.0 

Expert  witnesses  examined  by  the  commis- 
sioners with  reference  to  the  future  scarcity 
of  timber  stated  that  in  less  than  thirty  years 
there  would  be  no  timber  available  unless  the 
different  countries  of  the  world  should  set 
about  replanting  immediately,  and  that  if  every 
country  should  take  it  up  now  the  regenera- 
tion would  not  be  half  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  consumption. 


SOUND  BUSINESS  PROPOSAL. 

Discussing  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Ir.vtiiry  on  Forestry  in  Michigan,  the  Saginaw 
NTP.WS  says: 

''On  the  whole  the  commission's  report  is 
a  sound  business  proposal  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  state.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  Michigan  would  profit  immensely  by 
the  legislature's  carrying  out  in  toto  its  rec- 
ommendations. Whether  they  are  enacted 
into  law  or  not  will  depend  upon  how  mr.ch 
ln:-incss  capacity  and  how  little  political  tri  ;k- 
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FOREST  LEGISLATION  SHOULD  BE 
PASSED. 

The  officials  of  the  state  land  office  are  mak- 
ing a  characteristic  fight  against  the  bills  sug- 
gested by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state  in  its  land  department, 
and  it  behooves  the  people  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  conservation  of  the  resources  of 
Michigan  to  let  their  senators  hear  from  them 
in  no  uncertain  manner  and  demand  that  they 
pass  this  legislation. 

The  bill  withdrawing  from  sale  all  lands 
held  by  the  state  has  passed  the  house,  and 
is  now  in  the  senate.  In  order  to  prejudice 
the  latter  body  against  these  reform  measures, 
the  officials  in  the  land  office  are  going  to 
all  lengths,  even  to  the  grossest  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  facts. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  beginning  on 
page  100,  sets  forth  specific  instances  to  show 
that  the  state  has  been  absolutely  robbed  of 
nn  immense  amount,  and  immediate  steps  are 
demanded  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  these 
conditions  until  laws  are  passed  taking  better 
care  of  the  situation. 

The  report  shows  that  valuations  were 
placed  on  lands  without  the  appraiser  of  the 
state  land  office  going  near  them — taking 
supervisors'  figures,  etc.  The  method  was  such 
a  lax  one  that  no  business  man  would  tolerate 
it  for  a  minute.  The  average  loss  to  the  state 
which  was  made  possible  by  these  low  figures 
on  the  21,455  acres  examined  was  $10.20  per 
acre.  The  investigation  brought  out  the  fact 
that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  lands  sold 
went  to  actual  settlers,  but  that  they  did  go 
to  speculators,  many  of  them  not  even  resi- 
dents of  the  state. 

The  land  office  also  issued  homestead  grants 
without  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  the 
making  of  a  home  being  complied  with,  the 
grantee  in  many  instances  never  having  lived 
on  the  place. 

The  agents  of  the  land  office  collected  tres- 
pass, and  the  money  was  not  turned  in  to 
the  state.  Telegrams  and  letters  from  the 
land  office  show  this.  The  commission  also 
found  that  trespass  settlements  were  made  on 
a  basis  that  did  not  pay  for  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  timber  removed,  and  also  found 
cases  where  some  poor  devil  of  a  settler,  who 
did  not  have  a  "stand-in"  with  the  agents,  was 
-<|iirezecl  dry.  The  land  office  evidently  had 
absolutely  no  control  over  this  part  of  the 
work.  It  was  also  discovered  that  certain 
-ix'i-ulators  were  selling  lands  from  weeks  to 
month-  before  they  bought  these  land.-,  of  the 


state,  clearly  showing  that  they  had  the  "pull" 
to  .yet  what  they  wanted  from  the  land  office, 
and  when  they  wanted  it. 

The  land  commissioner  states  that  1,022,424 
acres  of  land  were  sold  for  $1.2S4.!i!)2.Sl.  The 
21.4.").")  acres  examined  were  scattered  over  the 
lower  peninsula,  and,  although  these  lands  did 
not  compare  with  the  upper  peninsula  lands 
for  timber  values,  even  here  the  average  loss 
to  the  state  shown  was  above  $10  per  acre, 
so  that  the  state  really  lost  over  $10,000,000, 
and  the  land  office  has  nothing  to  boast  of 
in  bringing  only  10  per  cent  of  the  land  values 
into  the  treasury.  That  such  an  enormous 
loss  would  naturally  have  to  follow  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  land  office  had  appraised 
200  acYes  in  Section  22  of  Town  35  east,  in 
Cheboygan  county,  at  $1  per  acre,  or  $200, 
and  the  value  of  the  timber,  as  shown  by  the 
experts  employed  by  the  commission,  alone 
was  $4,436.  This  particular  timber  stand  was 
sold,  after  our  men  had  examined  the  land, 
to  a  lumber  company  for  $4,000,  clearly  estab- 
lishing the  correctness  of  the  estimate. 

The  land  office  apparently  inspired  the  Lans- 
ing State  Republican  to  say,  in  its  issue  of 
February  27,  that  "certain  large  holders  of 
unimproved  lands  are  pressing  for  the  with- 
drawal from  sale  of  all  state  lands,  or  their 
appraisal  at  prohibitive  prices.  There  is  al- 
ways considerable  demand  for  such  lands,  and 
f  the  private  holdings  are  all  that  are  obtain- 
able a  material  advance  in  price  can  be  se- 
cured," and  further  insinuates  that  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  lands  for  a  period  of 
five  years  is  the  object  sought  for  in  the 
bills. 

This  is  a  gross  misstatement.  What  is  in- 
tended is  to  put  a  price  on  the  lands  that  will 
bring  in  their  value  to  the  state,  and  not  leave 
them,  as  they  are  now,  the  prey  of  unscrupul- 
ous individuals,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rotten  conditions  that  exist 
and  buy  the  lands  for  a  song. 

That  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  has  brought 
out  some  truths  's  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
and  company  has  made  application  for  prac- 
tically all  the  state  tax  lands  in  Chippewa 
ind  Mackinac  counties,  and  is  getting  a  list 
of  all  the  state  lands  in  Gogebic  and  School- 
craft  counties.  This  shows  that  the  land  grab- 
jers  are  making  an  effort  to  get  under  cover 
jefore  all  the  "soft  snaps"  are  taken  away 
'rom  them. 

On  page  136,  Section  9,  of  its  report,  the 
commission  suggests  that  a  minimum  price  of 
5">  be  placed  on  the  lands,  plus  the  value  of 
.he  timber.  Where  the  land  for  agricultural 
nirposes  is  worth  more  than  $5  per  acre  this 
ligher  valuation  should  be  placed.  Land  that 
s  not  worth  $5  per  acfe  for  agricultural  pur- 
>oses  is  not  fit  for  this  use  at  all,  and  should 
>e  reserved  for  a  purpose  to  which  it  is 
adapted.  At  the  present  no-limit  policy  the 
ands  are  taken  for  the  timber  values  only, 
iml  after  the  buyer  has  removed  the  timber 
ic  allows  the  land  to  revert  to  the  state  for 
n  payment  of  taxes,  where  it  becomes  the 
source  of  endless  expense  to  the  state  in  clerk 
lire  in  the  auditor  general's  office,  advertising, 
etc.  The  urgent  necessity  for  the  emergency 
)ill  is  readily  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  above 
'acts,  a?  the  conditions  become  worse  from 
lay  1o  day  and  the  loss  to  the  state  greater 


with  every  delay.  The  bill  fixing  a  minimum 
price  of  $.">  per  acre,  plus  the  value  of  the 
timber,  should  be  enacted,  so  as  to  put  an  end 
to  the  present  system,  which  is  making  rich 
men  of  all  who  are  willing  to  take  the  lands 
at  the  stupidly  or  fraudulently  low  valuations 
placed  on  the  land  by  the  land  office 
appraisers. 

The  land  commissioner  will  find  few  of  these 
grabbers  anxious  to  mandamus  him  to  compel 
him  to  sell  the  lands  if  he  will  follow  out  the 
present  law,  which  requires  him  to  put  an 
honest  and  true  value  upon  the  lands;  for  if 
these  individuals  know  that  they  will  have  to 
pay  $12  per  acre  for  lands  worth  only  $12  per 
acre  for  land  and  timber,  they  will  not  be  so 
eager  for  them.  It  is  only  the  present  policy 
of  the  land  office  of  giving  $12  of  value  for  $1 
that  makes  them  anxious  to  buy  state  lands. 
Having  placed  a  minimum  price  on  the 
lands,  the  state  must  protect  them  from  fire, 
which  is  the  only  police  duty  that  the  state 
can  undertake  at  this  time  in  return  for  the 
taxes  it  imposes. 

Another  of  the  deliberate  misstatements 
made  by  the  opponents  of  these  bills  is  that 
the  commission  recommends  reforestation. 
This  is  not  the  case.  On  page  29  of  the  report 
the  commission  says  that  "Natural,  rather  than 
artificial  reforestation  should  be  relied  on." 

The  present  appeal  of  the  land  commissioner 
for  an  investigation  of  his  office  appears  to 
be  merely  a  subterfuge,  and  intended  to  blind 
the  legislature  and  the  public.  He  knows  that 
it  took  a  full  year's  steady  work  on  the  part 
of  at  least  five  men  to  prepare  the  report  of 
the  commission,  and  that  any  investigation 
that  the  legislature  could  make  in  the  short 
time  allotted  it  would  develop  nothing  of  im- 
portance. It  looks  as  if  he  hoped  to  delay 
action,  if  possible,  until  after  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  thus  kill  the  suggested  measures. 
The  cause  of  the  friends  of  these  bills  is 
a  clean  one,  and  has  the  best  interests  of 
the  state  as  the  ultimate  object. 


PLANTING  THE  TREE. 


What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

We  plant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the  sea; 
\\'e  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sail; 

We  plant  the  planks  to  withstand  the  gale — 
The  keel,  the  keelson  and  beams  and  knee; 

We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

We  plant  the  homes  for  you  and  me; 
We   plant   the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors; 

We  plant  the  studding,  the  laths,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be — 

We  plant  the  home  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see; 
\\  e  plant  the  spires  that  out-tower  the  crag, 

We  plant   the  staff  for  our  country's  flag, 
We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free; 

We   plant   all   these   when   we  plant  the  tree. 
—  I  lenry  Abbey. 


An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Stanton  For- 
estry Association  was  held  recently.  Progress 
was  reported  in  securing  low  prices  on  shade 
anil  forest  trees  for  planting.  Plans  were  for- 
mulated for  interesting  the  schools  of  Mont- 
calm  county  in  Arbor  Day  exercises.  It  was 
voted  to  offer  a  prize  of  live  dollars  in  gold 
to  the  pupils  of  the  County  N'ormal  for  the 
best  essay  on  "Forestry,"  from  an  outline  to 
be  suggested  by  the  association. 


MICHIGAN    RCADS    AND    FORESTS 


Here  is  a  Potent  Factor  in  all  Good  Roads  Work 

The  Watson  bottom  Dumping  Wagon  will   be  found  in  the  forefront  of  all  road  improve- 
ment.    There  is  no  wagon  built  which  can  show  an  equal  record  in  durability  and  strength. 

The  points  of  superiority  in  Watson  Wagons  are  so  many  that  we  cannot  outline  them  in 
this  space.     Send  forour  new  catalog  today.     Investigate  Watson  Wagons  when  you  are  about  to  purchase  any 
dumping  wagons,  for  theyare  first  in  improved  features  and  proven  value. 

Watson   Wagon   Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


DIDN'T  LIFT  EARLE'S   SCALP. 

Representative  \Vhelan  will  have  t<>  return 
to  Shiawassee  county  without  the  scalp  of 
Highway  Commissioner  Earle  dangling  at  his 
Melt  as  a  token  of  his  prowess  in  legislative 
battle.  When  he  made  his  tight  to  take  from 
the  committee  on  roads  and  bridges  the  bill 
which  abolishes  the  department,  he  could  not 
even  get  a  roll  call  to  ascertain  just  how  many 
friends  be  has  in  the  house.  It  was  a  sorrow 
ful  occasion  for  Whelan.  Ever  since  he  ar- 
rived in  Lansing  he  has  been  telling  what  be 
was  going  to  do  to  Earle  because  of  that  road 
in  Vernon  township,  Shiawassee  county,  which 
Whelan  seems  to  think  is  not  just  what  it 
ought  to  be.  but  he  bad  to  stand  by  and  see 
the  bill  killed  without  even  a  display  of  mourn- 
ing by  any  of  his  colleagues. 

There  was  not  even  an  oratorical  combat. 
Mr.  Wheian  was  allowed  to  arise,  wave  his 
arms,  rock  back  and  forth  on  his  heels  and 
toes  until  be  became  tired,  whereupon  the 
house  voted  ibuvn  his  motion  and  the  deed  was 
done,  and  incidentally  Mr.  Whelan  has  learned 
his  lesson. 

Largely  signed  petitions  protesting  againsi 
the  passage  of  the  Whelan  bill  were  sent  in 
from  Luce.  Midland,  Monroe,  Wa-htenaw. 
Mackinac,  Van  ISuren,  liraneh,  Mu-kegon. 
Schoolcraft.  Sanilac.  Missaukee,  Saginaw.  St. 
Clair.  Presque  Isle.  Otsego.  O.-coda.  Osceola. 
Gladwin,  Houghton,  Clinton.  Emmet,  Mont- 
morency,  Ottawa.  Rosci  minion.  Shiawa 
Ontonagon,  Wexford.  St.  Joseph.  Macomb, 
Livingston,  Montcalm  and  Xewaygo. 


OCEANA  TO  HAVE  MORE  GOOD  ROADS 

George  C.  Myers.  Claud  E.  Jones  and  II.  !•".. 
Sunnier,  county  road  commissioners  of  Oce- 
ana.  have  recommended  the  raising  of  Sil.ooi: 
for  use  by  the  commissioners  during  the  en- 
suing year,  and  that  $2,000  per  mile  be  n-ed 
on  the  following  roads:  Weare  township,  one 
mile  north  from  Fry's  corners,  connecting  with 
stone  road  already  built  to  Hart  town  line 
between  sections  :;:.'  and  :>::.  In  Ferry,  com- 
mencing at  northeast  corner  of  section  I'.). 
thence  running  in  a  southeasterly  direr!  ion 
to  center  of  section  20,  thence  in  an  easterly 
direction  for  balance  of  mile.  One  mile  on 
town  line  between  the  townships  of  Grant  and 
Shelby,  same  being  on  the  north  of  sec- 
tion five. 


WOULD  LIMIT  SIZE  OF  LOADS. 

At    a    big   meeting   of   representative   farmers 
from   all  over  Gratiot  county,  resolutions   were 


pas.-ed  asking  Representative  Chambers,  of 
that  district,  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  regulating  the  size  of  loads  to 
be  drawn  upon  the  roads  of  the  county  to  two 
and  one-half  tons  on  a  three-inch  tire,  three 
and  one-half  tons,  on  a  four-inch  tire,  and  five 
tons  on  a  live-inch  tire.  A  good  many  new 
roads  have  been  built  in  Gratiot  county  the 
past  year,  and  the  above  act,  the  farmers 
think,  would  help  to  keep  them  in  first-class 
condition.  T]ie  meeting  also  went  on  record 
as  favoring  the  present  system  of  road  laws. 


HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONER'S  FIGURES. 
A    synopsis    of    the    annual    report    of    State 
Ilighuay      Commissioner     Horatio     S.      Earle 
shows: 

Receipts. 

From  state  appropriations — 

liio.". — For   state    reward $  20,000 

For  department  expenses 10, (Kin 

I'.MXi — Fur  state  reward 50,000 

For  department  expenses lu.otii: 

1907 — Fur  state  reward loo.noo 

For  department  expenses 10,000 

I'.ios — For  state  reward KiO.OOO 

For  department  expenses 10.00(1 

From  automobile  tax IS. (too 


Total    receipts $:;>.( inn 

Expenditures    (covering   same   period). 

Road    institute.- .•?    I.Iiso 

Map  making 1.200 

Publication   of  laws 500 

Kiennial    reports li.onii 

Road   pronn  >tion 4.000 

Salaries   Ms.oon 

Inspection    :!.:.>iii) 

I'.Vidge   and   oilier   work :.'. Odd 


Total $H;.<.I  HI 

I'alance  in   expense   fund i?11,!HO 

State  reward  appropriation $:>:.!(), ooi i 

Paid  out  ill  rewards ::-!(). 750 

P.alance $  73.250 


A   BACKWARD   STEP. 

A  go,,d  roads  meeting,  held  in  Ccrcsco,  Cal- 
hoim  county,  was  largely  attended  and  much 
enthusiasm  ua-  manifested. 

Representative  J.  M.  Hatch  addressed  (In- 
gathering, as  did  Representative  Whalen.  of 
Shiawassee  county,  the  father  of  the  latiion- 
Whalen  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  do 
away  with  the  ol'lice  of  state  higlu-, 


missiuner  and  abolish  the  state  reward  for 
good  roads  now  in  vogue.  Both  gentlemen 
are  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  their  addresses 
were  along  that  line.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  farmers  favoring  passage  of 
the  Whalen  bill  and  also  the  Bryant  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the  present 
township  system  of  road  working  and  the  re- 
turn to  the  old  pathmaster  system. 


GOOD  ROADS  SAVING. 

Shall  Uncle  Sam  help  to  build  good  roads 
for  the  farmer? 

President-elect  Taft  says  he  favors  selling 
bonds  to  pay  for  internal  improvements  If 
this  policy  prevails,  good  roads  will  be  one 
form  such  expenditures  will  take. 

The  importance  of  good  roads  to  the  farmer 
is  suggested  in  the  following  considerations- 

I  here  are  in  the  United  States  2,150,000 
miles  of  roads,  of  which  only  150,000  miles 
are  improved  roads.  This  is  about  seven  per 
cent. 

The  average  haul  by  the  farmer  in  getting 
his  products  to  market  is  nine  miles.  It  costs 
1.8  cents  more  to  haul  a  bushel  of  wheat  that 
nine  miles  than  it  does  to  send  that  same 
bushel  of  wheat  3,1 00  miles,  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool.  Or  this  wheat  will 

'  half  across  our  continent  for  less  than  it 
costs  to  carry  it  this  starting  journey  of  nine 
miles. 

A   load   of   600   pounds    requires    two    horses 

B  hours  to  haul  to  market  on  an  unimproved 
road,  while  a  load  of  1.200  pounds  can  be 
hauled  by  one  horse  in  two  hours  the  same 
distance  on  an  improved  road. 

Figures  collected  by  the  department  of  agri- 
en, tnre    covering    the    crop    year    of    1905-1906 
low    that    the    crops    hauled   from   the   places 
where  they  originated  to  the  shipping  points 
-ling    of    barley,    corn,    cotton,    flaxseed 
hemp,    hops,   oats,   beans,   rice,   tobacco,   wheat 
and    wool,   amounted    to    85,487,000,000   pounds 
Phis    does    not     include     the     products    of    the 
forests    or    mines,    nor    the    fruits,    nor    truck- 
garden    produce. 

An  e-timate  made  by  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  places  the  total  amount  of 
products  hauled  at  250,000,000,000  pounds. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  improved  roads 
would  result  in  a  saving  annually  of  about 


The  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  count \- 
road-  system  will  be  submitted  in  Clare  count'v 
on  April  .",. 
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MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS 


IF    YOU    WANT 

GOOD  ROADS 

BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port   Huron   Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


A   CULVERT   THAT   MEETS  ALL 
REQUIREMENTS. 

Within  the  last  four  years  roadbuilders 
throughout  the  country  have  been  exertmely 
enthusiastic  over  the  advent  of  a  non-corro- 
sive culvert  whose  merits  have  been  actually 
proven.  The  manufacturers  do  not  ask  the 
people  to  take  their  "say  so,"  but  positively 
prove  step  'by  step  every  claim  advanced. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  a  non-corrosive  metal, 
as  common  steel  sheets  corrode,  and  are  unfit 
for  culvert  purposes.  After  much  experiment- 
ing the  Michigan  Bridge  &  Pipe  Company  at 
Lansing  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  sheet 
of  metal  that  resists  corrosion  better  than 
steel.  In  order  to  distinguish  this  material 
from  the  common  steel,  puddled  iron,  charcoal 
sheets,  etc.,  after  due  consideration  the  name 
"American  Ingot  1'ron"  was  given. 

The  name  Ingot  Iron  is  most  correctly  ap- 
plied to  this  product,  for  it  is  iron  made  in 
ingot  form,  and  guaranteed  to  have  an  iron 
analysis. 

The  earliest  known  process  of  producing 
iron,  was  the  Catalan  forge,  from  which  was 
developed  the  Cementine  Process  and  later  we 
have  the  Charcoal  Iron,  Puddled  Iron,  and 
Bessemer  Steel,  which  leads  us  to  the  latest 
and  best  rust-resisting  product  of  iron, — 
American  Ingot  Iron. 

This  iron  is  produced  by  an  -entirely  new 
process  by  which  the  impurities  in  the  metal 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  sum  total  of 
all  impurities  in  American  Ingot  Iron  is  less 
than  is  found  in  a  Puddled  Iron. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  structure,  and 
methods  of  producing,  rolling  and  annealing, 
makes  American  Ingot  Iron  sheets  the  peer  of 
rust-resisting  sheets  made  from  iron.  They 
possess  a  combination  of  the  strength-giving 
quality  of  steel,  and  the  rust-resisting  quality 
of  pure  iron. 

Duration  tests  have  been  made  on  American 
Ingot  Iron,  Steel  and  Genuine  Charcoal  Iron 
by  submerging  them  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
salt  water  containing  ~  per  cent  sulphuric  acid, 
fur  four  months,  with  the  following  results: 

American  Charcoal 

Ingot  Iron.     Steel.     Iron. 

Loss  due  to  corrosion...     271$     541?!     409% 

Tl,  have    been    very    carefully    con- 

ducted and  are  authentic  in  every  detail.  They 
demonstrate  mo-t  forcibly  the  remarkable  re- 
sistance to  corrosion  of  Ingot  Iron,  even  ex- 
celling Genuine  Charco.nl  Iron 

American   Ingot   Iron  Sheets  have  been  com- 


pared in  analysis  with  the  best  Swedish  Char- 
coal Iron  obtainable  with  results  as  follows: 

Ingot    Iron 99.94%  pure 

Swedish   Charcoal   Iron 99.s~%  pure 

Prominent  chemists  declare  that  as  impuri- 
ties are  eliminated  from  a  metal,  its  resistance 
to  corrosion  increases,  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  pure  I'ron  or  Ferrite  resists  corro- 
sion. Tests  'by  the  best  chemists  in  the  coun- 
try have  proven  conclusively  that  the  a:bove 
statements  are  true.  They  have  further  dem- 
onstrated that  the  impurities  in  American  In- 
got Iron  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
that  American  Ingot  Iron  does  resist  corro- 
sion in  the  accelerated  acid  tests  and  service 
tests  as  well  as  the  best  iron  sheets  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  or  abroad. 

The  Michigan  Bridge  &  Pipe  Company  has 
made  Purity  their  watchword,  and  positively 
guarantee  their  American  Ingot  I'ron  as  made 
today  to  be  99.94%  pure.  Compare  this  per- 
centage with  the  percentage  of  the  best  rust- 
resisting  material  made  abroad  and  one  real- 
izes why  American  Ingot  Iron  sheets  will  and 
do  resist  corrosion.  It  explains  why  they  are 
so  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  company's 
customers  and  why  they  till  every  requirement 
and  give  entire  satisfaction  when  used. 


GOOD  ROADS  ISSUE  PROMINENT. 

The  fact  that  the  local  option  question  is 
to  be  submitted  in  twenty-five  counties  this 
spring  has  overshadowed  the  other  fact  that 
the  matter  of  adopting  the  county  roads  sys- 
tem is  to  be  submitted  in  twenty-nine  coun- 
ties; but  such  is  the  case,  and  in  many  of  the 
counties  there  are  active  campaigns  on  for 
or  against  the  law,  though  with  the  general 
outlook  good  for  adding  many  counties  to 
the  twenty-six  that  already  have  adopted  the 
county  roads  system. 

Good  Roads  Commissioner  Earle  naturally 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  good  mails  idea. 
He  thinks  the  county  plan,  which  involves  the 
raising  of  money  by  general  tax  on  the  county. 
is  much  the  best  plan  for  getting  good  roads. 

"The  old  way  of  'working  out'  the  tax 
didn't  bring  good  roads."  .-ay.-  Karle.  "By 
gum!  this  will."  So  he  is  strongly  for  it. 

Following  is  a  list  showing  the  counties 
that  are  now  under  the  good  road-  system 
and  tlmse  that  expect  to  vote  on  the  matter 
this  spring: 

Counties   Under  the   County   Road   System. — 
Alger.     l!ay,    ("hippewa,    Fmmet.    Iron.    Manis- 
tce.  '.M  eco-ta,    .Miiskcgon.    \\ayne,  Alpena,    Hen 
xie.      Delta.      (iladwin.      Kalkaska.      Marquettc, 
Menominee,    Occana,    Wexford,    liaraga,    Che- 


hoygan,  Dickinson,  losco.  Luce,  Mason,  Mis- 
snakce,  Saginaw — 2(i. 

Counties  That  Will  Vote  on  County  Road 
System  in  April. — Alcona.  Branch,  Clare1. 
Grand  Traverse,  Isabella,  Lake.  Midland.  On- 
tonagon.  Otsego,  Shiawassee.  Antrim.  Calhoun. 
Eaton,  Hillsdale,  Jackson,  Lapeer.  Montmor- 
ency,  Osceola,  Presque  Isle.  Tuscola,  Barry. 
Charlevoix,  Genesee,  Huron,  Kalama/.oo,  Liv- 
ingston, Ogemaw,  Oscoda,  Schoolcraft — 29. 

These  may  also  vote:  . \llegan.  Kewaygo, 
Crawford1,  St.  Clair.  Monroe — 5. 

Manistee  county  is  one  of  those  that  has 
been  long  under  the  county  law  and  has  spent 
more  than  $I.">0,()0()  in  the  improvement  of  its 
roads.  The  task  was  an  especially  hard  one 
in  that  county  because  of  the  soft,  sandy  soil 
of  the  county.  There  is  little  or  no  gravel  in 
the  county. 


SAGINAW  MUST  WAIT. 

The  committee  on  roads  and  bridges  of  the 
ii'iard  of  supervisors  of  Saginaw  county, 
which  met  recently  to  consider  the  question 
of  laying  out  the  trunk  line  system  of  stone 
roads,  after  considering  the  proposed  action 
looking  to  the  perfection  of  the  trunk  line 
system,  held  a  conference  with  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  to  determine  the  question  as  to 
what  date  the  question  of  bonding  the  county 
could  be  submitted  to  the  people.  It  was  ad- 
vised that  the  question  could  not  lie  submit- 
ted until  the  legislature  had  passed  a  local 
act  authorizing  the  board  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  bonding-,  and  then  not  until  the  local 
act  itself  had  been  referred  to  the  people  and 
by  them  adopted,  as  provided  by  section  :>(), 
article  V  of  the  new  state  constitution,  thus 
making  necessary  two  elections  before  the 
county  could  bond  for  said  trunk  line  system. 

Kent  county  taxpayers  will  have  another  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  county  road  system. 

Fred  A.  Kaiser  of  Kawkawlin  is  a  candidate 
for  re-election  as  county  ruad  commissioner  in 
Hay  county. 

1'entoii  township,  Berrien  county,  will  vote 
on  April  i>  on  a  proposition  to  bond  fur 
$:,(). noil  for  good  roads. 

Alger  county  officials  have  discovered  that 
the  county  is  already  bonded  to  its  limit,  and 
the  proposition  to  bond  for  $'.m,()0(l  for  good 
roads,  which  was  to  have  been  submitted  on 
April  .").  has  been  withdrawn. 

I'ids  for  the  contract  for  building  five  miles 
of  macadam  road  in  Menominee  county  will 
lie  considered  by  the  new  county  board  of 
that  county  when  they  meet  on  April  20. 
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Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

F'or  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail    and    Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 
Marquette,  Mich. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR   HOBBY 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED    TO    SUIT 


WRITE   US 


THE  HENRY  MERDIAN  CO., 

43-44   Peninsular  Bank   Building, 
Phone   Main   6251  DETROIT 


WHAT   IS  A   GOOD   ROAD? 

Discussing  the  question,  "What  Is  a  Good 
Road?"  F.  E.  Rice,  of  Millington,  who  has 
helped  to  build  some  Tuscola  county  good 
roads,  says: 

In  the  light  of  twentieth  century  require- 
ments, a  good  road  must  have  the  following 
features — 

First,  it  must  be  smooth  and  remain  so.  im- 
posing the  least  possible  resistance  to  traffic. 

Second,  the  material  composing  it  must  be 
lasting  and  not  affected  injuriously  by  rain  or 
frost 

Third,  it  must  be  good  and  usable  at  all 
times. 

A  road  that  is  good  at  certain  seasons  only. 
and  bad  at  others  in  varying  degrees  depend- 
ing upon  weather  conditions  cannot  be  classed 
as  a  good  road  even  if  it  be  so  at  times.  Such 
a  road  has  only  the  virtues  of  a  balky  horse. 
It  cannot  be  depended  upon  and  it  more  than 
likely  fails  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Practically  speaking,  a  good  road — good 
every  day  in  the  year — is  a  road  surfaced  with 
macadam  or  gravel.  These  are  the  only  ma- 
terials that  are  sharp  enough  to  be  generally 
used.  A  macadam  road  is  usually  more  ex- 
pensive than  one  made  of  gravel,  but  it  is  cor- 
respondingly better,  the  crushed  rock  being 
angular  in  form  and  more  uniform  in  size,  if 
the  road  is  properly  made,  requires  less  re- 
pairing, wears  belter,  shells  water  better  and 
lasts  longer,  although  the  sand  gravel  with 
the  sand  sifted  out  M>  that  it  will  test  !)()  per 
cent  of  pebbles  of  the  proper  size  will  con- 
solidate and  make  a  more  lasting  road  than 
the  lime  stone  macadam. 

The  material  of  which  a  road  should  be 
built  depends  largely  upon  the  cost  and  ac- 
cessibility of  materials.  In  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  good  roads,  stone  or 
gravel  roads  are  meant  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Farth  roads  carefully  drained  and  properly 
dragged  after  each  rain  ran  be  kept  in  good 
condition  much  of  the  time.  Such  highways 
cannot  be  regarded  as  good  roads  as  they 
periodically  fail. 

The  road  from  Millington  village  two  and 
three-quarter  miles  west  to  the  town  line, 
built  three  years  ago,  has  never  received  one 
dollar'-;  worth  of  repairs  in  the  form  of  ma- 
terial, simply  a  little  floating  in  of  the  edges 
at  intervals  during  the  rainy  season  and  in 
good  condition  at  this  writing — this  is  classed 
as  a  "good  road." 

A  layer  of  stone  or  gravel  upon  a  roadway 
serves  two  purposes.  First,  to  resist  the  wear 
of  passing  wheels  and  animals.  Second,  it 
serves  as  a  roof  over  the  earth  to  keep  it  dry 
and  firm.  A  hard  road,  to  be  serviceable,  must 
be  \vatertight  and  shed  the  rain.  Therefore 
the  roof  must  be  crowned,  that  is.  high  in  the 
middle  and  sloping  gently  cither  way,  so  that 
the  water  falling  on  the  roadway  will  quickly 
drain  off.  If  tiie  road  is  too  flat  to  readily 
shed  the  water,  or  there  are  low  places  where 
the  water  stands,  or,  in  other  words,  "if  the 
roof  leaks."  the  road  breaks  up  and  goes  t 
pieces. 

Use  gravel  with  a  large  content  of  pebbles. 
The  only  thing  that  makes  a  gravel  road  bet- 
ter than  an  earth  road  is  the  pebbles  (real 
•-tones)  which  it  contains.  Therefore,  use 


sand  enough  to  fill  the  voids  between  the 
jebbles,  and  you  will  have  a  road  that  will 
stand  with  only  a  small  cost  for  repairs. 

With  good  roads  the  farmers  live  better, 
dress  better,  go  out  more,  are  better  buyers 
and  more  liberal  spenders. 

The  city  resident  lives  upon  the  products 
if  the  farm,  and  he  wants  an  adequate  supply 
regularly  and  at  reasonable  prices.  With  bad 
roads  this  is  impossible.  A  shortage  occurs 
and  up  go  the  prices. 

The  middlemen  make  a  strkc  speculating 
upon  such  conditions. 

Let  us  have  good  roads. 

BETTER    ROADS    MUST    BE    BUILT. 

A  good  roads  enthusiast  in  New  York  state 
takes  Governor  Hughes  to  task  on  his  recom- 
mendation to  'the  legislature  that  motor  ve- 
hicles be  required  to  pay  a  big  license  tax, 
to  be  devoted  to  road  maintenance.  The  gov- 
ernor says,  after  pointing  out  that  so!)  miles 
of  state  roads  were  constructed  last  year: 
"The  difficulty  of  maintaining  our  highways 
has  been  so  largely  increased  by  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  that  I  recommend  for  your 
consideration  the  advisability  of  imposing  a 
substantial  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of 
operating  motor  vehicles  within  the  state,  the 
proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  highway  repair." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  motor  car  is  be- 
coming a  big  factor  even  in  farm  life.  Farm- 
ers are  becoming  the  principal  buyers  of  mo- 
tor vehicles,  because  the  economy  of  such 
vehicles  is  apparent  where  time  saved  in  bring- 
ing light  produce  to  market  or  in  going  to 
town  for  supplies  is  worth  money. 

The  governor's  critic  concludes:  "As  motor 
cars  are  already  used  extensively  on  state 
roads  by  commuters  and  summer  residents, 
and  by  physicians,  salesmen  and  other  pro- 
fessional men  who  have  dealings  with  farm- 
ers, and  as,  further,  there  is  a  prospect  of  an 
agricultural  revival  which  would  make  the 
farmer  also  an  automobile  user,  the  real  prob- 
lem is  not  how  to  get  revenue  for  road  re- 
pairing, but  how  to  build  durable  roads  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  The  state  is  now  invest- 
ing millions  in  new  highways.  It  would  be 
a  pity  if  these  are  to  be  no  better  suited  to 
the  growing  automobile  traffic  than  the  barge 
canal  will  be  to  modern  commercial  needs — 
if,  in  other  words,  they  are  to  be  obsolete  as 
soon  as  finished." 

This  problem  confronts  the  highway  com- 
misioners  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Roads 
should  be  built  that  will  stand  the  automobile 
traffic. 


FAVOR  CHEAP  ROADS. 

Important  street  improvement  is  already  be- 
ing planned  by  the  board  of  public  works  of 
Grand  Rapids  for  this  spring  and  if  the  wishes 
of  Members  Christ  and  Widdicomb  are 
adopted  by  the  board  radical  changes  will  be 
made  in  the  method  of  construction  of  all 
gravel  streets  that  are  to  be  laid  in  the  future. 

The  two  members  have  gone  on  record  as 
favoring  a  cheaper  grade  of  construction  for 
second-class  gravid  street  work.  They  favor  a 
thinner  top  course  of  gravel  than  has  been 
used  by  City  Engineer  Anderson  in  the  past 
and  base  their  contention  on  the  ground  that 
where  such  streets  are  laid  the  construction 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  traffic  that 


9  expected  to  pas  over  and  not  build  the  road 
ilong  the  same  lines  where  traffic  would  be 
icavier  and  demanding  a  better  grade  of  con- 
struction. 

Members  Christ  and  Widdicomb  believe 
that  all  second-class  gravel  streets  should  con- 
form to  the  property  before  which  they  are 
.aid.  consequently  a  thinned  top  course  of 
gravel  would  be  sufficient  to  adequately  care 
tor  the  traffic  it  would  accommodate. 

Opposition  to  this  plan  is  made  by  the  city 
engineer.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  w.ere  he 
a  small  wage  earner  he  would  seek  to  have 
the  best  paving  or  street  improvement  work 
laid  before  his  property  that  was  possible  to 
secure.  He  would  not  desire  a  thinly  coated 
gravel  street  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
rut  deeply  when  the  wet  spring  season  arrived, 
causing  the  road  to  go  to  pieces. 

THE  OLD  NILES  HIGHWAY. 

The  old  Niles  and  Kalamazoo  road  was  the 
main  artery  over  which  the  great  emigration 
from  east  to  west  passed  in  southern  Michigan 
in  the  years  from  the  early  '30's  up  to  the 
building  of  the  Michigan  Central  in  1S4S.  It 
followed  the  present  territorial  road  from 
Kalamazoo  to  Paw  Paw,  where  Daniel  O. 
Dodge  had  established  a  mill  and  a  hotel; 
thence  to  Charleston  on  Little  Prairie,  where 
Jonathan  Goble  had  established  a  hotel  called 
the  Brown  Eagle,  and  where  there  were  two 
stores  and  a  blacksmith  shop  run  by  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Fred  Corber,  of  Dowagiac;  thence  into 
Wayne  by  Selah  Pickett's  hotel  at  the  present 
Mann's  corners;  thence  by  James  McOmber's 
hotel  in  the  north  part  of  the  'present  Do- 
wagiac; thence  across  the  raging  Dowaginc 
where  the  present  bridge  now  stands,  near  the 
Carl  Hentschel  place,  and  on  by  Summerville 
to  X'iles. 

Deeds  of  property  in  this  days  were  bounded 
by  this  road,  and  it  was  a  sandy,  lonesome 
thoroughfare,  especially  in  the  night,  as  the 
forest  trees  came  clear  to  its  borders  and 
the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  hooting  of  the 
o.vl  could  be  heard  its  whole  length.  In  the 
daytime  one  encountered  the  old-fashioned 
stage  coach  at  almost  every  turn,  and  the 
little  hotels  usually  showed  life  and  hospi- 
tality. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  hew  out  this  road, 
and  the  Dowagiac  Herald  has  a  record  of 
the  clearing  of  one  section  of  it,  at  least,  that 
part  from  the  Dowagiac  river  to  the  placid 
Peavine,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  This  was 
cleared  in  1«:!4.  under  the  direction  of  Rich 
McCay.  then  highway  commissioner.  Robin- 
son J.  Dickson.  then  eleven  years  old,  his 
brother  Fd.,  about  fourteen  years  old:  Joseph 
Stretch  and  his  son  John  and  Henry;  Bill 
Taylor  and  John  Clifton — all  dead  now  ex- 
cept Robinson  J.  Dickson — started  in  one 
morning  in  is:>,4  at  the  Peavine  and  cut  the 
underbrush  all  the  way  from  there  to  Do- 
wagiac, getting  done  at  sunset.  There  was 
no  bridge  across  either  creek,  and,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  fires  ran  over  the  openings  every 
year,  there  were  but  few  trees. 

They  cut  the  road  sixteen  feet  wide,  and 
ate  their  dinner  on  the  way,  and  there  was 
not  a  house  from  Mitchell  Robinson's,  across 
the  Peavine,  from  where  they  started,  to  Jim 
M  c(  (mlier'.s  hotel  a  mile  this  side  of  the  Do- 
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*  "A\7llrii"l"7»l  \^S  "T  ^°  those  9O»OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

\  *  "aTNuiiiE"^  /    R°ad  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 

T^HROUGH  the  Agricultural   Dep't  at  Washington,   you  have  made  a  demand 
for  a  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,   road  culverts,   and 
agricultural  purposes.     Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 
Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 
Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 
rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.      Address, 

MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.  LANSING,    MICHIGAN 


This  brand  on 
every  sheet. 

None  genuine 

without  this 

brand 


\AII/ 


PLAYING  HOB  WITH  ROAD  LAWS. 

In  the  estimation  of  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Horatio  S.  Earlc,  the  joint  legisla- 
tive committee  which  has  been  working  on  the 
revision  of  the  road  laws  is  playing  "hob"  with 
things. 

One  thing  the  "doctoring"  has  resulted  in, 
thus  far,  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  ideas 
(if  Mr.  Earle,  is  the  probable  change  in  the 
township  districting.  Whereas  Commissioner 
Earle  is  a  champion  of  the  county  road  sys- 
tem, on  the  principle  that  the  larger  the  unit 
tin-  more  general  the  standard  of  roads, 
whether  high  or  low,  the  joint  committee  has 
planned  to  reduce  the  township  unit  and  pro- 
vide that  as  many  as  four  road  districts  may 
be  made  out  of  one  township. 

A.S  the  law  stands  now,  a  township  comprises 
a  road  district  over  which  the  township  high- 
way commissioner  is  the  officer  in  authority, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  roads  is  with  the 
overseer  of  highways. 

In  registering  his  objections  to  the  re-dis- 
tricting proposition,  Mr.  Earle  called  attention 
to  the  segregation  which,  he  declared,  would 
result  from  the  arrangement  of  four  districts 
in  one  township. 

"In  one  quarter  of  a  township  there  may  be 
a  swamp."  he  said.  "In  another  there  may  be 
line  farms  and  high  property  values.  In  the 
swamp  neighborhood  there  may  be  the  poorest 
roads  in  the  township  and  nothing  there  of 
value  to  tax  for  the  improvement  of  these  bad 
roads.  The  residents  of  the  wealthier  quarter, 
while  having  good  roads  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood, might  be  compelled  to  haul  their 
crops  to  market  right  through  the  swamp  sec- 
tion, where  roads  could  never  be  improved  un- 
der the  four-district  plan.  Taxes  from  the 
wealthiest  sections  ought  to  be  brought  to  the 
aid  of  the  poorer  sections  in  building  roads." 

FINE  ROCK  FOR  ROAD  BUILDING. 

]•'.  B.  Spear  &  Sons,  of  Marquette,  have  in- 
stalled a  mammoth  rock  crushing  plant,  and 
have  entered  the  market  to  supply  road  build- 
er.- with  the  best  rock  on  the  market,  the  trap 
rock  of  the  upper  peninsula.  The  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  between  300  and  450  tons 
of  rock  a  day.  The  firm  proposes  also  to  push 
the  trap  rock  for  concrete  work.  The  ..upply 
of  rock  will  be  drawn  from  a  towering  bluff 
of  trap  rock  near  the  location  of  the  plant. 
Tin'  supply  of  rock  is  practically  inexhaustible, 
and  its  quality  i-  said  to  be  unusually  good 
for  all  kinds  of  street  and  concrete  work. 
Spear  &  Sons  have  had  three  reports  from 
the  federal  g 1  road-  department  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  eaeh  rase  the  qualities  of  the 
rock  were  unhesitatingly  endorsed.  Tt  was 
found  by  the  government  tests  to  be  hard, 
tough,  not  ab-orheiil  of  water,  and  it-  cement 

•  inalities  are  pronounced  excellent.  State 
Highway  Commissioner  [Carle,  of  Michigan, 
has  assured  Spear  X  Sons  that  in  the  light  of 
tlK._,  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  recom- 

mending   the    material    for    road    building. 

SAND  AND  SAWDUST  ROADS. 

During    the    last    few    years    much    interest 

has   been   taken   in   the   crusade   for  good   roads, 

and     in     many     parts     of     the     country     model 

of    highway    ha\e    been    constructed 


by  "good  roads"  commissions  to  serve  as  ex- 
amples to  the  natives  of  each  locality.  Much 
valuable  instruction  has  been  imparted  in  this 
manner,  but  apparently  no  plan  discovered  for 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  road  building  in 
a  sandy  soil.  It  remained  for  a  Minnesota 
man  to  adopt  a  new  method  of  construction 
suitable  for  each  condition. 

George  W.  Cooley,  state  highway  engineer, 
of  Minnesota,  has  designed  a  road  that  i- 
scrviceable,  in  spite  of  a  sandy  foundation. 
A  section  of  this  new  construction  is  located 
at  Cambride,  in  1'santi  county.  In  this  dis- 
trict there  is  nothing  but  yellow  sand  for  a 
top  soil,  and  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  a 
road  without  adding  some  other  material.  He 
finally  decided  that  sawdust  was  the  compon- 
ent necessary,  and  a  four-inch  layer  of  this 
was  raked  into  a  stretch  of  road  which  had 
been  carefully  graded.  Passing  teams  thor- 
oughly ground  together  this  mixture,  and 
whenever  ruts1  were  worn  into  the  surface 
they  were  filled  with  fresh  sawdust.  The  fine 
particles  of  wood  gradually  rot.  forming  a 
beavy  loam  with  the  sand,  and  the  result  is  a 
firm  roadbed,  suitable  for  all  ordinary  traffic. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 
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MENOMINEE     MAKES     EARLY     START. 

Menominee  County  Road  Commissioners 
George  H.  Haggerson,  Louis  Xadeau  and  A.  A. 
Juttner  have  decided  to  ask  for  bids  for  the 
macadamizing  of  a  mile  of  the  state  road  from 
the  point  where  work  was  finished  last  year, 
for  two  miles,  and  two  and  one-half  miles  of 
macadamizing  on  the  bay  shore  road.  The 
bids  will  be  let  early  and  the  commissioners 
will  request  the  successful  contractor  to  begin 
immediately. 

Sometime  in  the  near  future  the  three  com- 
missioners are  to  make  an  extensive  trip 
through  the  county  inspecting  different  road.- 
and  conferring  with  town  supervisors  with  the 
view  of  making  much  needed  minor  improve- 
ments during  the  summer. 


NO  ROAD  WORK  THIS  YEAR. 

No  work  will  be  done  the  coming  sea-on 
on  the  new  Munising- Chatham  county  road 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  will  be 
no  funds  available  to  pay  for  it.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Alger  county  board  of  super- 
visors the  decision  was  reached  to  submit  to 
the  people  of  this  county,  at  the  spring  elec- 
tion next  month,  a  proposition  to  bond  for 
$'.»().  000,  the  money  to  be  expended  on  the 
county  roads.  For  three  weeks  notice  was 
given  of  the  vote  on  the  proposed  bonding 
proposition  by  publication  in  the  county 
papers.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  bond- 
ing proposition  could  not  be  submitted  this 
>pring.  and  perhaps  not  for  many  springs  to 

come 


IS  ROAD  LAW  EQUITABLE? 
A   correspondent   write-   to   Michigan    Roads 

and    forests  as   follows: 

The  result  of  two  year-  operation  ,,f  the  law 
providing  for  state  rewards  for  the  construc- 
tion of  local  roads  is  that  lint  forty-four  out  of 
all  the  counties  of  the  state  have  availed  them 
selves  of  this  good  road-  bounty.  li  also  ap- 
pears that  the  bounties  paid  have  not  been  at 


all   evenly   divided   even   among   the   forty-four 
counties, 

Saginaw  has  received  bounties  on  31  miles, 
Tuscola  a  bad  second  with  17  miles,  Manistec 
third  with  almost  17  miles,  Kent  fourth  with 
almost  1")  miles.  Bay  fifth  with  over  liJ  miles, 
Osceola  sixth  with  over  i:i  miles.  Muskegoii 
seventh  with  almost  11  miles,  and  so  on.  while 
the  wealthiest  county  in  the  state,  Wayne,  has 
but  six  miles  to  its  credit.  The  total  for  the 
14  comilie-  is  r.MS.7  mile-.  I-  this  system  equit- 
able? Will  it  ever  lie  that  the  bounties  will 
be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  there- 
for by  the  different  counties?  The  counties 
who  have  contributed  to  these  bounties  and 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  may  possibly 
complain  that  they  are  unjust.  Of  cour.se.  a 
system  that  does  not  come  somewhere  near  an 
equitable  result  cannot,  and  should  not.  last. 

I  would  like  to  .-ee  a  full  discussion  of  the 
matter  in  your  paper.  1  enclose  tabulation 
showing  number  of  miles  per  county  that 
have  been  paid  for  in  part  by  state  bounty. 
This  is  based  on  the  list  in  your  i--ue  for  N'o 
veniber  last.  The  tabulation  shows  that  the 
average  number  of  state  reward  road.-  per 
county  is  5.r>.~>:{  miles. 


WILL  FURNISH  ALL  THE  STONE. 

The    Lake    Shore    Stone    Company,    of    Mil 
waukee.  wa-  the  successful  bidder  for  furnish- 
ing '.i,:i:>0  yards  of  stone   for   Mu.-kegon   county 
roads.      Six   miles   of   good    roads    will    be    built 
in   that  count v  this  vear. 


A  SENSIBLE  PLAN. 

The  new  State  Highway  Commission  oJ 
Xew  York  announces  that  it  expects  to  adopt 
the  patrol  system  fur  the  maintenance  of  .-tale 
and  county  highways  heretoiorc  improved  by 
state  aid.  This  will  involve  the  maintenance 
of  a  force  of  some  ISO  patrolmen,  each  with 
a  horse  and  cart  and  each  assigned  to  look 
after  the  repair  of  a  certain  number  of  miles 
of  road. 

This  system  involves  an  expense  of  $(iO  a 
year  a  mile  of  road  to  be  repaired.  It  ha- 
i>.  en  successfully  followed  out  in  keeping  in 
condition  improved  highways  in  Massachus- 
etts and  in  certain  foreign  countries,  and  un- 
der the  System  the  roads  are  kept  to  such  a 
state  of  efficiency  that  much  in  the  way  of 
expensive  repair  work  is  avoided.  It  is  the 
"stitch  in  time  which  saves  nine"  on  the 
maintenance  of  roads.  The  commission  will 
also  study  the  methods  of  construction  of 
roads  in  vogue  ill  other  stale-  to  secure  thai 
be-l  adapted  to  withstand  the  great  dan 
caused  by  automobiles. 


The  Hoard  of  Supervisors  of  Schonlcraft 
county  have  ordered  an  election,  to  be  held 
on  April  .">,  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  county  road  system.  (iog:'bie 
county  taxpayers  will  vote  on  the  same  prop., 
sition  the  same  day. 


Alger  county  officials  have  discovered  that 
the  county  is  already  bonded  to  its  limit,  and 
the  proposition  to  bond  for  #'.10,00(1  for  good 
roads,  which  was  to  have  been  submitted  on 
April  .">,  has  been  withdrawn. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

Xo.  381 — Vermm  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $504. 

No.  3S2— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.2.88  miles,  macadam;  state  reward, 
$1,288. 

No.    383 — Port    Huron    township,    St.    Clair 

No.  385 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .509  mile  macadam;  state  reward,  $509. 

No.  :;so— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .508  mile,  macadam;  state  reward,  $508. 

X<>.  387 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
i-ininty.  1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  :;S9 — Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mill-,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

XV>.  390 — Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam; 
state.-  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  391 — Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.4H:;  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $746. 

Xo.  3!):; — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county, 
l.n:.':;  mik's.  gravel;  state  revyard,  $511. 

No.  :;:•:; — Millbrook  township,  Mecosta  coun- 
ty. 1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
S02   mile,  gravel;     state  reward,  $251. 

No.  3!i."> — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty .872  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $436. 

Xci.  3'.)7 — Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county.  1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  3'.i.s — Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty. 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

ord  township,  Monroe  county, 
5.08   mile*,  macadam;     reward,  $5,080. 

X<i.  .(DO — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.1192  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $!il.i:;. 

Xo.  401 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
1.413  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $1,413. 

No.    403 — Alger    county,    3    miles,   macadam; 
d,  $3,000. 

No.  4ii4 — Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.114  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  405 — White  Ook  township,  Ingham 
county,  1.000  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $503. 

Xo.  107 — Wayland  township,  Allegan  county, 
1J4  miles,  "C;"  reward,  $938. 

Xo.  IDS — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
couiUy,  '/j  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  lull — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  y,  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

Xo.  410 — Xewkirk  township,  Lake  county,  I 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  41:;— Saginaw  county,  .'.>>.)  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $990. 

Xo.  n:;  -ller-ey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.15(1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $78. 

Xo.    414  —  Bethany   township,   Gratiot   county, 
lies,  gravel;     reward,  $750;     paid. 

Xo.  115 — Coldwater  township.  Branch  coun- 
ty. 1  K.  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750. 

Xo.  41(1  — Inland  township,  Bcnzic  county, 
1.25  mile-,  gravel;  reward,  $825, 

Xo.     117  • -Ilinlon.    Mecosta    county,    1    mile, 
>  1;     reward,  $50N. 

XTo.  419 — Leroy  township,  Calhoun  county,  2 
miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

X'o.  420 — Pine  Grove  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 3.17:;  miles,  gravel;  $1,736. 

Xo.  422 — .Menominee  county,  .232  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $11G;  paid. 

Xo.  424 — Kalkaska  county,  1,004  miles, 
gravel:  reward.  $502. 

Xo.  125--Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county.  1.53(i  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $768. 

Xo.   12t) — KIkland   township,  Tuscola  county, 
'2  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $1,000. 

Xo.  427— Avon  township,  Oakland  county. 
2.5!)  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $l,2!i5. 

X'o.  42S  Menominee  county,  .327  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $327;  paid. 

No.  429 — Wayne  county,  1.250  miles,  ma- 
udam;  reward,  $l.:;5o. 

No.  430 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .5(14  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  431 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  432 — Lincoln  township,  tsabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 


No.  433 — Posen  township,  Presque  Isle 
county,  1.002  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $501. 

No.  434 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  Yt  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  435 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
rcn  county,  */>  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  436 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  438 — Marquette  county,  1.087  miles,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $1,087. 

No.  439 — Mason  county,  1.48  miles,  gravel; 
reward,  $740. 

No.  440 — Pentwater  township,  Oceana  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  441 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  442 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  443 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  J4 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  445 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  446 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county, 
1.022  miles,,  gravel;  reward,  $511. 

Xo.  447 — Muskegon  county,  1.502  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $751. 

No.  448 — Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
2.033  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,033. 

Xo.  449 — Chehoygan  county,  .307  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $307. 

Xo.  450 — Dickinson  county,  %  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $250. 

Xo.  451 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
l/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  452 — losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  Yz 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

Xo.  154 — Manistee  county,  .22  mile,  ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $551. 

No.  455 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Nn.  450 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  457 — East  China  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,112. 

Xo.  i:,s — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,000. 

Xo.  459 — Evart  township,  Osceola  county, 
L.83  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $615. 

Xo.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
I  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  -Ki2 — Chehoygan  county,  \l/2  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

Xo.  404 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  too  —Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty. 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  107 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .!!01  mile,  gravel;  rcw_ard,  $482. 

Xo.  Kis  —  Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .S.Y-S  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $429. 

Xo.  470 — Manistee  county,  .983+  mile, 
gravel:  reward,  $l!i2. 

Xo.  171 — Manistee  county,  1  mile,  gravel; 
reward,  $500. 

Xo.  472 — Manistee  county,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

•No.  173,  Manistee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

X'o.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

Xo.  475.  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  Sl.vls. 

No.  470.  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  i MI.  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $5<iii. 

No.  4si.  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
stale  reward  $509. 

Xo.  !>-:;.  Mi-eiista  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  4S3,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

Xo  is  i.  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $50'.i. 


No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  487,  Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 

No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

Xo.  489,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.84  miles,  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $665. 

'No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1J4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 

No.  497,  Wayne  county,  Vi,  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.  500,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  502,  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $771. 

No.  503,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  504,  Menominee  county,  .971  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.  506,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  507,  Menominee  county,  .806  mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  508,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

No.  509,  Menominee  county,  .999  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.  511,  Menominee  county,  1.498  miles, 
gravel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  512,  Menominee  county,  y?  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

No.  513,  Menominee  county,  1.162  miles, 
macadam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

No.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  516,  Bedford  township.  Monroe  county. 
.401  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.  517,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  518,  Golden- township,  Oceana  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1.000. 

No.  51!!,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state1  reward  $500. 

Xo.  520,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

Xo.  521.  Delta  county,  J4  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $500. 

Xo.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,715. 

Xo.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  mile*,  macadam, 
state  reward  $5,595. 

Xo.  524,  Delta  county.  1.490  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,496. 

Xo.  525.  Delta  county,  .14*  mile,  macadam, 
stale  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.311  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,31 1. 

Xo.  527,  Delta  county.  2.449  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2.4411. 

Xo.  52s  Delta  county.  .  is-l  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $IM 

No.  529,  Emmett  township.  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $5on. 
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MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — • 

Chas.  R.  Bcaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County —  : 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena.  * 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 
Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 
Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 
Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 
Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Benzie  County — 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie 

Delta  County — 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 
Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 
Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 

Dickinson  County — 
William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 
John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 
Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 

Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D    1. 
W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 
C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Fal's. 
W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — 
Louis  A.  Atkins.  Lodi. 
Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 

Luce  County — 
Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 
John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 
Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 

Manistee  County — 
John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 
James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 
Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Mcnominee  County — 

George  II.  Haj;.y;<M>on,  Menomince. 

George  Law,  Menominec. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadcau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Iloogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 


MANY  BOOKS  IN    ONE 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Do  yon  know  that  the  INTERNATIONAL  answerr  with  anal  au- 
thority ALL  KINDS  ofquestlonsinLangnage  The  Trades, Arts  and 
Sciences, Geography, Biography,  Etc.?  Flan  cf  Contents  as  follows: 

Colored  Plates,  Flags,  State  Seals,  Etc. 
Brief  History  the  English  Language     ' 

Guide  to  Pronunciation     ' 

Scholarly  Vocabulary  of  English     ' 

Dictionary  of  Fiction 
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Abbreviations. .  — 


2, 380  Pages 
0,000  Illustrations. 
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Should  You  Not  Own  Such  a  Book? 


WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATK  DICTIONARY. 
I  Largest  of  our  abridgments.          1116  1'aires.          1400  Illustrations 

Writ*  for  "Dictionary  Wrinkles,"  FREE.    Mention  in  your 
I  request  this  paptr  nnti  receive  a  set  of  Cnlnred  Maps,  pncket  size. 
0.  <t  C.  MEKRIAM  CO. ,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


USE  WISCONSIN  BLUE  LIME  STONE 
FOR  ROADS  AND  CONCRETE 

1 96%   of  the  Macadam  roads  and 

streets  of  western  Michigan  have 

been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan    Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 
Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 

Saginaw  County — 
John  Eclerer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Wayne  County- 
Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 
Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 
J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 

Wexford  County — 
Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 
Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 
T.  E.  Standclift.  Boon. 


CORRECTS  FALSE  IMPRESSION. 
Highway  Commissioner  H.  S.  Earlc  has  is- 
.-ucd  a  statement  in  an  attempt  to  correct  a 
prevailing  impression  that  all  roads  in  a  county 
become  subject  t<>  improvement  under  a 
county  road  tax  when  under  the  county  road 
law.  He  says  the  only  roads  affected  are 
trunk  mads — those  extending  through  enmi- 
ties. The  local  roads  are  still  left  subject 
in  tnwnship  supervision. 

GOOD   ROADS  PROFITABLE. 

I  Inn.  Frank  Hamilton,  of  Traverse  City,  is 
a  K"od  roads  enthusiast.  In  a  paper  on  "Good 
Roads  From  a  City  Man's  Point  of  View." 
he  say-: 

Before  the  railroads  entered  Traverse  City, 
the  citix.ens  were  approached  for  aid,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  entry  of  these  roads  would 
lie  of  direct  value  to  the  city;  within  a  radius 
of  fifteen  miles  through  which  these  roads 
came — the  outer  circle  was  sparsely  settled. 
It  was  a  long  haul  with  light  loads'  to  make 
a  trip  to  Traverse  City  and  return  the  same 
day.  The  population  of  the  city  was  small, 
the  business  limited.  The  coming  of  these 
roads  enlarged  our  area  for  trade  at  once  and 
the  constant  influx  of  people  upon  t]u.  lands 
tributary  to  the-e  roads,  who  made  this  their 
marketing  center,  gave  Traverse  City  a  new 
ol  lite:  she  profited  by  the  outlay,  as 
you.  incidentally,  were  benefited;  your  farm 
lands  arose  into  special  prominence;  you  came 
into  cluM-r  touch  with  the  market-;  prio 
farm  product-  were  stimulated;  yon  redoubled 
your  effort-:  you  bought  more  land;  yon 
marketed  your  wood  and  timber;  >'on  enter- 
tained homeseekers  from  other  places  who  be 
came  your  neighbors  and  bought  your  surplus 


land;  all  because  you  were  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  the  markets  of  the  world  by  the 
simple  introduction  of  a  power  to  transport 
quickly,  cheaply  and  economically.  Traver.-e 
City  never  put  money  into  channels  that 
brought  better  results  than  when  she  volun- 
tarily responded  to  this  request.  Many  of 
yon  who  live  east  will  remember  another  in- 
stance where  the  efforts  of  the  city  and  town- 
ships combined  for  mutual  helpfulness  to 
make  transportation  easy  and  economical  from 
Traverse  City  to  Whitewater.  No  one  doubts 
today  but  that  the  investment  has  paid  many 
times  over. 

Good  roads  bring  about  these  same  result-. 
Summing  up  the  whole  matter,  1  approve  of 
the  county  road  system. 


SAGINAW  WILL  GO  SLOW. 

"There  won't  be  as  much  road  work  this 
year  as  last."  .-ays  County  Road  Commissioner 
Alpheus  Green  of  Saginaw  county.  "We  are 
-ort  of  up  against  it  this  year  as  to  finance-, 
that's  the  reason.  The  Gratiot  road  bridge 
took  over  $10,11(1(1  from  the  county  road  fund 
and  that  sum  would  construct  several  mile 
roads.  If  money  is  taken  from  the  road  fund 
to  construct  a  bridge  at  State  road  extension 
across  the  Tittabawa.-see  river  this  year, 'it  will 
mean  still  le.-s  road  work.  A  number  of  the 
townships  who  need  roads  the  worst  and  can- 
not wait  over  a  year,  are  figuring  on  borrow- 
ing money  for  a  year  to  carry  out  the  desired 
road  improvement,  but  nothing  definite  has 
been  done  by  any  of  them  as  yet." 

"KNOCK"  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  Harry  county  Good  Roads  convention, 
held  at  Hastings,  was  not  well  attended.  There 
is  no  sentiment  worth  speaking  of  in  the 
project  for  a  county  road  system  and  but 
very  little  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  state  road 
commissioner.  The  township  law  as  it  is  at 
present  is  not  practical,  and  what  the  Journal 
pointed  out  as  to  its  impracticability  is  more 
intense  than  was  predicted  or  thought  of.  The 
township  is  too  large  for  two  men  to  properly 
handle,  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help 
in  rural  districts,  there  is  not  sufficient  labor 
available.  The  plan  of  making  each  township 
into  four  districts,  with  an  overseer  for^  each 
di.-trict.  and  a  township  road  commissioner, 
seems  to  meet  with  more  favor  and  we  be- 
lieve, if  adopted,  much  better  results  would 
follow.  There  are  some  who  would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  old  system,  but  the  good  Lord 
forbid. — Hastings  Journal. 

EVERY  HIGHWAY  A  PARK. 

One  effect  of  the  era  for  the  love  for  trees 
now  being  heralded  in  will  be  not  only  the 
protection  of  the  forests,  but  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs  along  every  highway  in  the 
country,  making  a  continuous  park  in-tead  of 
the  desolate  landscape  which  is  now  an  aspect 
of  the  country  roads. — Charles  E.  Barnes, 
Battle  Creek. 


Tt  look-  as  if  the  county  roads  system  would 
.pled  by  Katon  county  next  month. 

Snyder  &  S'on  have  the  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion at  Kattlc  Creek  of  a  machine  shop  T.lxUO 
Feel  for  the  Union  Steam  Pump  Company. 
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USE    OF   NATIONAL   FOREST. 
Sawmill  in  Operation  in  Eldorado  County,  California. 

(Courtesy  of  Conservation.) 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every,  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association. 
The  dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN 
ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 

190 
I   hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

Michigan  Road  Makers  Association 

and  if  elected,   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name Residence  Address. 

Occupation Business  Address. . . 

Recommended  by Town 

V.i /closed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  ami  approval  by  the  Hoard  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII  —  By -Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active 
members,  51.011;  for  associate  members,  #1(1.110.  The  actual  dues  for  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  ad- 
vance: For  active  members,  #1.00;  tor  associate  members,  #5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Price:  Ten  Cents 


A  BAD  STRETCH  OF  POORLY  DRAINED,  QUICK  SAND  ROAD 

One  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Climax,  Kalamazoo  County.     No  wonder  that  the  county  voted  for  good  roads  this  month. 
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FOREST  FIRE  DAMAGE  IN  MICHIGAN. 


A  cedar-tamarack-spruce  swamp  usually  uninjured  by  surface  fires.  The  deep  bed  of 
leaves  twigs  and  moss  were  completely  burned  up,  uncovering  the  roots  of  trees,  all  of  which 
were  killed.  .There  were  several  inches  of  ashes  on  the  ground.  Picture  taken  in  Antrim 
county. — Courtesy  of  The  Evening  Press,  Grand  Rapids. 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS  ^FORESTS 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  APRIL,  1909. 


iow  the  Truth  Regarding  Proposed  Forestry  Leg- 
islation in  Michigan  Is  Distorted 

Carl  E.  Schmidt,  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Refutes  Many   False   Statements 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
ional  system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
^'ice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors — S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ing; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 

fiis  special  attention.  This  provides  that  any 
person  claiming  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  orig- 
inal or  record  title  may,  upon  paying  in  full 
the  amount  of  all  delinquent  taxes,  etc.,  receive 
from  the  auditor-general  a  receipt  therefor, 
which  shall  be  a  discharge  and  acquittance  of 
the  lands  from  the  lien  of  taxes  and  a  release 
of  all  right,  title  or  interest  vested  in  the  state 
by  virtue  of  tax  proceedings,  but  shall  not  op- 
erate to  transfer  any  title  based  on  such  tax 
proceedings. 

"In  an  interview  Senator  Bolt  says:  'This 
proviso  simply  means  that  the  original  owner 
shall  be  privileged  to  select  from  these  lands 
and  descriptions  that  are  valuable  owing  to 
flowage  purposes,  second-growth  timber,  fer- 
tile soil,  etc.,  and  let  the  poor,  arid  and  worth- 
.less  lands  not  fit  for  reforestation,  nor  in  fact 
anything  else,  still  remain  as  Abandoned  lands 
in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  gives  him,  or  the 
man  to  whom  he  may  assign  such  original  or 
record  title,  three  years  in  which  to  make  his 
pick  of  the  valuable  portions  of  such  land. 
The  bill  does  not  aim  to  withdraw  state  tax 
lands  temporarily  from  sale  absolutely  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people,  but  in  the  irjterest  of 
original  owners  and  their  assignees  as  against 
the  interest  of  the  general  public.'" 

MR.  SCHMIDT.— "The  'proviso  clause,'  so- 
called,  simply  gives  the  owner  of  the  original 
title  the  prviilege  to  pay  his  back  taxes,  if  not 
due  for  more  than  the  legal  period  of  five 
years,  and  is  intended  to  keep  the  lands  in 
their  present  condition  until  the  legislature 
has  had  time  to  consider  the  other  bills  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
The  Maxey  bill,  providing  for  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  tax  homestead,  and  state  tax 
lands,  was  made  necessary  because  both  the 
land  commissioner  and  the  auditor-general 
continued  selling  and  disposing  of  the  lands, 
and  die  conditions  set  forth  in  the  report  were 
as  a  consequence  becoming  worse  from  day 'to 
day.  The  legislature  had  adopted  resolutions 
requesting  these  officials  to  refrain  from  dis- 
posing of  the  lands,  but  they  insisted  the  laws 
compelled  them  to  sell  them  on  application, 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  enact  this 
into  a  law." 

RECORD.— "Senator  Bolt  has  a  table  of 
figures  showing  the  gain  to  the  state  that  has 
come  under  the  present  system." 

MR.  SCHMIDT.— "Senator  Bolt  will  have 
an  interesting  time  proving  that  the  state 
made  a  gain  in  disposing  of  approximately  a 
million  acres  of  land  for  $1.000,000,  when  these 
lands  were  worth  at  least  $10,000,000." 


Carl  I'".  Schmidt,  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
ni  of  Inquiry  which  made  an  exhaustive  in- 
•stigatiun  of  Michigan's  present  land  laws 
id  their  administration,  takes  issue  with  the 
iailwin  County  Record  (a  newspaper  owned 
•  State  Senator  Foster,  one  of  the  most  rabid 
>ponents  of  all  measures  tending  to  improve 
nditinns  in  the  state's  handling  of  delinquent 
x  lands,  and  tax  homestead  lands).  An  ar- 
:le  published  in  that  paper  on  March  IS,  Mr. 
•hmidt  declares,  is  made  up  of  such  gross 
id  malicious  misstatements  on  the  subject 
at  it  is  necessary  to  advise  the  public  of  the 
nth  of  the  matter.  The  Record's  statements 
id  Mr.  Schmidt's  refutations  of  them  follow: 

A  Sample  of  Misrepresentation. 

THE     RECORD.— "The     Maxey     bill,     so- 
iled,  temporarily   withdrawing  from   sale  or 
imestead    entry    state    tax    lands    and    state 
,id   lands,   which  passed  the   house   re- 
ntly,   has   not    met    a   favorable   reception   in 
and    many     representatives     who 
or  the  bill  have  changed  their  views  in 
.yard  to  it,  having  become  suspicious  that  it 
ntains  one   of  the  'jokers'  which   have  been 
pping   through   of   late.     There   is    a   strong 
uvement  in   the  house  to   recall  the   bill.     It 
,s   developed   that   a   big   corporation   in   the 
'i-ninsula.     owning    many    millions    of 
behind  the  measure  as  we_ll  as  the  for- 
try   bill   in   the   house.     Those  interested   in 
,'casurcs    are    in    constant    consultation 
th   agents   of  this   corporation,   which   gives 
e  to  grave  suspicion.     To  induce   the  sena- 
s  to  support  the  bill,  it  has  leaked  out  that 
senators  who  do  not  support  it  will  be  pp- 
>ed   for   re-election,    the   presumption    being 
t  they  will  meet  the  opposition  of  powerful 
erests  behind  the  'bill.     These  interests,  it  is 
1,  have  in  view  a  scheme  to  secure  exemp- 
i   from  taxes  to  large  tracts  of  land  which 
y   desire   to   set   apart   for   private    forestry 
poses." 

IR.    SCHMIDT. — "The    statement    that    a 

corporation  is  behind  the  measure  is  abso- 

:ly   false.     The   bill  was  introduced   at  the 

gestion    of    the    Commission    of    Inquiry,    ap- 

nted  by  the  Governor  according  to  an  act 

sed  by  the  legislature   of  1907,  which  had 

its  object  the  investigation  of  the  present 


Land  Laws  and  their  administration,  and  to 
report  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  protec- 
tion, improvement,  utilization  and  settlement 
of  'the  delinquent  state  tax  lands,  and  for  the 
better  and  more  economical  administration  of 
the  affairs  and  business  of  the  state  connected 
therewith. 

"The  commission  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentative men,  selected  from  the  state  at  large, 
who  'had  no  axes  to  grind,'  and  who  gave  their 
time  and  best  thought  to  the  matter  in  more 
than  a  year's  work,  and  who  served  the  state 
without  pay.  The  best  authorities  in  the  par- 
ticular problems  involved  were  consulted,  their 
suggestions  carefully  weighed,  and  such  as 
fitted  the  conditions  embodied  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission.  As  a  result, 
their  report  and  recommendations  have  elic- 
ited the  unstinted  praise  of  every  decent  mem- 
ber of  our  commonwealth,  and  pronounced 
'ideal'  'by  some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
on  the  subject,  one  of  them  Gifford  Pinchot, 
United  States  forester.  It  is  from  these  ranks 
that  the  bills  recommended  draw  their  sup- 
port, the  strong  opposition  coming  from  the 
office-holders  who  see  their  soft  berths  in  dan- 
ger, the  'bosses'  who  will  have  less  pap  at 
their  command  if  the  num'ber  of  offices  is  re- 
duced, and  the  class  of  country  newspapers, 
which,  like  the  Gladwin  County  Record,  think 
more  of  the  income  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
per  year  they  receive  for  advertising  the  delin- 
quent tax  lands,  than  they  do  for  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  although  they  may  know  that  a 
large  part  of  this  sum  is  illegal." 

Senator  Bolt  Disposed  of. 

RECORD. — "Senator  Bolt  is  firm  in  his  op- 
position to  the  measure,  and  declares  it  to  be 
a  'land  shark'  bill  from  any  standpoint.  He 
declares  that  it  is  aimed  against  rather  than  in 
favor  of  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  'I  in- 
tend to  oppose  the  bill  to  the  limit  in  the  srn 
ate,'  says  Senator  Bolt,  and  he  is  preparing 
some  interesting  tables  and  figures  in  support 
of  his  contention  that  the  measure  should  not 
pass." 

MR  SCHMIDT.— "The  exposure  of  the 
methods  of  the  'land  sharks  (see  report,  pages 
100  to  130)  will  effectually  answer  the  insinua- 
tion that  the  bill  is  introduced  in  their  interest. 
A  reading  of  this  portion  of  the  report  would 
be  well  for  Senator  Bolt." 

RECORD. — -"The  proviso  clause. will  receive 


Misrepresents  the  Maxey  Bill. 

RECORD.— "The  Maxey  bill  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  object 
of  the  tax  laws  is  speculative,  and  not  for  the 
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production  of  revenue  for  the  payment  of  pub-  quarter    of   section    :((>.    town    16-14   west,    was    may  pay  the  tax  if  he  desires.    Under  this  p 

lie  expenses.     It  seems  to   be  'based  upon   the  sold   for   the   taxes   of   1889   to   1897,  inclusive,    vision  lands   would   be   assessed  by  the  sup 

idea  that  taxes  are  levied  upon  the  land  with  $27.20,  to  Lewis   Retterstoff,  who  in   turn  sold     Lands    advertised    for    sale    in    May    must 

the  hope  that  the  land  may  ultimately  become  it    to    the    Alaska    Refrigerator    Company,    by     withdrawn  from  the  market." 

the  property  of  the  state,  and  not  to  secure  the  whom    it    was    lumbered    and    who   cut    150,000 

necessary  funds  to  pay  the  obligations   which  feet    of    green    pine    worth    $1,500.00    on     the  UHMIDI.—   1  he  bill  was  introdui 

have    been    incurred    by    the    state,    counties,  stump.     It  is  these  gifts  that  make  speculators    at   the  instigation    of   the    Commission  J>f 

townships  and  school  districts.     Acknowledged  eager   t<>   buy   delinquent   tax  lands.     Will  any 

by  its  promoters  to  be  a  makeshift,  it  is  crude  one   have   the   effrontery   to   maintain   that   the 

and  ambiguous  in  its  terms." 

MR.   SCHMIDT.— "This   paragraph  is   non- 


quiry,  and  is  part  of  a  carefully  thought  i 
plan  to  improve  conditions  in  the  State  L: 
Department.  If  the  editor  of  Senator  Post' 


state  made  a  gain  in  this  and  thousands  of  sim- 
ilar   instances?      Would    it    not    have    brought    paper  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  over  the 

sense.    As  the  bill  only  provides~for  the  with-    g^Jn..  tt^ferffM  if  the  state  had  sold  the 


drawal  of  the  lands  until  adequate  laws  can  be 
enacted,  it  does  not  go  into  the  diverse  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  care  of  delinquent  tax 
lands.  As  explained  above,  the  bill  was  intro- 


Townships  Cannot  Lose. 
RECORD. — "In   considering   this 


it.  he  would  not   have  made  the  many  errors 
has  in  discussing  the  bill,  unless  they  are 
tentionally   misrepresented    and   meant   to   ( 
tort    the   truth.      In    the    report   it   would   h 
found  that  the  bill  only  intended  to  withdi 


bill   which     .„„.,„   „..„„  „..  „ 

duced  with  a  definite  purpose,  and  its  provis-  supposes  the  state  to  have  an  absolute  title  to    the  lands  until  the  legfslature  could  take  c 
ions  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination,  which  is  these   lands,   it  is  only  fair  to   ask  where   did    nizance  of  the   existing  conditions,  and   en 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  opposed.    Answer-  this  title  come  from?    When  one  is  investigat-    ;nto    law    the    bills    proposed    for    remedy 
ing,   however,   the   statement   that   it   is   based  ing   this   matter   it   is   discovered   that   certain    them." 
upon  the  idea  that   taxes   are  levied  with  the  taxes  were  levied  by  the  state,  county,  town- 
idea  that  the  lands  will  ultimately  'become  the  ships  and  school  districts  on  these  lands,  which 
property  of  the  state,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  tqxes  were  not  paid.     Under  the  tax  law  a  lien 
to  this  fact:    Taxes  are  levied  on  the  timber  existed  for  the  payment  of  these  taxes.     The 
lands  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  creating  tax  law  makes  the  state,  acting  by  the  auditor- 
These  taxes  are  paid  until  the  lands  general,  a  trustee  for  the1  foreclosure  of  these 


revenue. 


Drastic  Action  Was  Necessary. 

RECORD.— "The     bill     practically     repi 
and  renders   nugatory   a   large  part  of  the 
law,  without  reference  to  the  act." 


have    lost    their    merchantable    timber    value,    taxes.     Upon  the  foreclosure  and  sale  it  is  the 
when  the  owner  stops  paying  taxes  and  allows    duty  of  the  auditor-general  to  send  the  county 

the    lands    lie    the 


the   lands    to    revert.      Then,   when   the   young    treasurer    where 


MR.  SCHMIDT.— "The  request  of  the  1 
islature  to  the  land  commissioner  and  the  a 
taxes  as-  jtor-general  not  being  heeded,  it  was  necess 
growth  again  becomes  valua'ble,  some  one  sessed  by  the  county  townships  and  schoo.  to  pass  a  jaw  nullifying  temporarily  the  f 
buys  up  a  few  years'  taxes,  gets  a  tax  title,  and  districts.  Under  the  law  all  revenues  obtained  v;sions  of  the  present  law,  which  are  a  de 
proceeds  to  skin  oft  what  lumber  may  have  from  these  lands  are  distributed  pro  rata  ment  to  the  state  and  a  menace  in  their  p 
become  valuable  in  the  meantime.  Then,  auto-  among  the  different  municipalities  according  ent  form  anc]  are  not  producing  the  effi 
matically,  the  tax  payment  stops,  and  the  lands  to  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  their  several  intended  " 
The  interval  serves  the  country  benefits.  After  these  lands  have  been  delin- 


Senators  Are  Careless. 
RECORD.— "This   bill    is   conspicuous    r. 


again  revert. 

newspaper    to    get    its    share    of    the    state's    quent  for  not  less  than  five  years  they  may  be, 

money   in   advertising  these   delinquent   taxes,    and   most   of  them   have   been,   deeded   to   the 

and  so  the  merry  game  goes  on  'ad  infinitum.'    state  —  turned  over  to  the  land  commissioner's        __  ______       _____    ____   __    _____  c__ 

The  laws  which  are  to  follow  this  withdrawal    office   and   termed   state   tax   homestead   lands,  because  of  what  it  enacts  and  what  it  fail: 

bill,   and   which   have   been   introduced   in   the    The  trusteeship  of  the  state  is  still  recognized,  enact.     Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument 

house,  will  do  away  with   this  graft,  and   ex-    and  the  funds  produced  by  their  sale  are  still  the  present  law  dealing  with  these  delinqt 

plains  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  senate  mem-    distributed   proportionately   among   the   differ-  tax  ]ands  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  op 

bers  toward  the  bills."  cut  localities  having  had  taxes  levied  upon  the  tiorlj  should  the  legislature  make  a  confes 

land   for  which   these  lands  are  delinquent."  of  incompetency  by  passing  a  bill  which 

vides  no  remedy  for  existing  ills,  bn:   say 

State    of        MR-    SCHMIDT.       The    present    law    pro-  effect  that  those  provisions  of  the  ,,r,-,ent 


Another  False  Statement. 
RECORD.— "Prior    to     1893     the 


Michigan  had  tried  many  propositions  in  the  yldes-  funder   sect'°»    Jf   °f ,  llle  £e?eral    fa.*  through  the  operation  of  which  the  lands  A 

lin    of  tax  laws.    So  far  as  land  taxes  are  con-  Law,  of  1893    as  amended    that    'Whenever  it  acquired,   shall    be   nullified;     that   there   t 

cerned  they  proved  a  failure,  for  the  list  of  de-  sha     apPear  *>y  the  re,cord  '"  th<;  a«ditor-gen-  be   no   effective   effort   made   to   collect   pi 

linquent  lands  kept  increasing.    Taxes  piled  up  f ral  s  ?m«  that  ™y  lands  are  de hnquent  for  revenues   from   lands   whose   owners   have 

each    year    against    lands    already    delinquent,  taxes  ,for  fi,ve,  or   more   years    and   said   lands  id  their  taxes  for  a  few  years,  and  that 

and  the  delinquent  land  taxes  for  the  various  have  b«n   bid   off  to   the   state,  one   or   more  eople   o£    the   counties,    townships    and    sc 

municipalities    in    northern     Michigan    embar-  times,  by  reason  of  such  delinquent  taxes,  *  districts,     whose    interests    m    the     lands 


,  ,, 

and  the  delinquent  land  taxes  for  the  various    have  b«n   bid   off  to   the   state,  one   or   more  eople   o£    the   counties,    townships    and    sc 

munic  palities    in    northern     Michigan    embar-    times    by  reason  of  such  delinquent  taxes,  **  districts,     whose    interests    in    the     lands 

rassed  counties,  townships  and  school  districts    tlle  t]  let  to  the  state  shall  be  deemed  absolute  about   85  per  cent  against  15  per  cent  in 


t 

'»  and  to  said  lands.  state   shal]  sit  back  and  wait  until  this  or  s 

"Therefore  the  state  has  a  .title  to.  the  lands  future  legislature  shall  show  enough,  cons- 

orders  were  hawked  about  and  sold  for  nomi-      ha'    =ome    «"der    thlsf  description,    i.    e,    that  tive  ability  to  provlde  some  legislation  n< 

na    consideration.    The  man  foolish  enough  to    have  been  delinquent  for  taxes  for  a  period  of  a  merely  destructive.  kind? 


uch  an   extent  that  they  were  many  times 
unable  trm«t?Lr«pen«randb^d     and 


five  or  more  years,  and  the  title   being  abso- 
it  can  do  with  them  what  it  will.     As  a 


text,    __  .  . 

Owners    of    land    smiled    complacently    when 

someone     bought    a    tax     title.      It    meant    that 

ttrsjrfi?^  fe^orar^;  <*»**»  <*.*«#*  <**  **•.»* »«. 


In  view  of  what  is  above  said,  where  in 
wisdom    in    interfering    with    the    steps 

»"d"   *        «" 


ness   of   the   author   of   this   article,   it    should    required  to  take  to  enforce  the  collection 
here  be  stated  that  the  laws  proposed  by  the    delinquent  taxes?     These   lands   having 


its  amendments,  changed  this.  1'n  many  north- 
ern Michigan  counties  prior  to  1893  the  tax 
list  included  40  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the 


their  report)    provie   that  townships   shall 

re"ivc  fl"°T  ^  ^'  '"  llCU  °f  V"^'  ZV?~ 
""al   s"m  °f  ten  cents.  Pcr  acre    which   shall   be 


HAT    included    4U    uer    cent    01    IMC    lanu    ui    LUC  .     .         ..  .  i    *i        t.    -ij1  c    ^i«tv-,    ^«v 

county    Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  these    used    f°r.  ,fire   protection    and    the    building   of    would.be  exploiters 

,,«,«„.  nf  IP«  than     roads,  bridges,  etc.,  and  for  local  purposes.  that    under    the    jaw 


the  nominal  ownership  of  the  state, 
legislature  should  deal  with  the  lands 
as  with  lands  in  which  the  whole  title  is  i 
state,  but  as   trust  lands.     We   doubt  if 


tax 


lists  have  decreased  to  an  average  of  less  than 
5  -per   cent   at   the   present   time.     A   decrease 


that   under   the   law   the   state    never   ace 

"While   the   present   system   levies   taxes   on    anythjng  but  a  title  in  trust.     Such  is  tin 

acquired  upon  foreclosure  of  the  tax  liei 

owners  with-    anj    tlle    subsequent    transfer    to    the    >U 


it  is  effec-  out    S'vinS   something   in    return,   it   is    really  nle"refy'an    administrative    transfer    by 

tive   and    that    there "are   buyer     for   tax   titles  committing  an   act   of  confiscation.     The   pro-  the  ,  J1(]s  are  turlled  over  from  one  depar 

rise    to         "  aSon     which    has  P°sed    Iaws    mtend    that    the    taxe?    w,hlcj?    are  to  another,  with  the  trust  still  attaching, 

brought    fort     the    Maxey bi H     which    proposes  levied   shall   be   used   to   protect   the   lands,   as  as  a  conclusion>  would  it  not  be  better  fc 

.rwfthdSwVom  tTnLket  state   ta'x  Lds  we"  as  being  a  source^of  revenue  for  the  gen-  ,egis,            t     wait  until  i. .decides ,  upon  - 


and  tax  homestead  lands."  ^San'to" d^eY^Zhing' "o, 

RECORD.— "The    bill    is    entitled    a    bill    to  ' 

MR     SCHMIDT.— "The   statement   that  the  temporarily   suspend    from   sale   all   delinquent         MR.     SCHMI 

percentage   of   lands   delinquent   for   taxes   has  state   tax   and    tax   homestead   lands.     The   in-  justified  in   some   one  not  familiar   with 

decreased  from  40  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  is  ob-  quiry   naturally   arises   what   does   temporarily  the  facts,  but  to  a  member  ot  I  lie  si 

viously  not  true    since  the  report  of  the  audi-  mean.     No  period  is  mentioned  in  which  they  equivalent  to  a  confession  ot  negle 

tor-general   shows   that   the   area,   in    acres,   of  shall  be  restored  to  sale.     The  intention  of  the  in    that    a    report    and    recommendati 

land    delinquent    for    taxes    in    1890    (or    three  bill  is  to  draw  these   lands  permanently   from  been    prepared    by    a    Commission    empo 

years    before   the   present   tax   laws   went   into  market.      If  passed,   like  all   other   acts   of   the  by    the    legislature    to    make    an    myestig 

effect)    was  7  697  000    and  in   19fl5  the  area  is  legislature,  it  will  be  permanent  until  repealed  and    after    this    report    is    completed    an 

riven,  as  5132,000  acres.     Why  there  are  buy-  or  amended.     It  provides  that  all  lands  which  tributed,    certain    members    do   not    ever 

ers  of  tax 'titles  is  evident  from  the  following  have   been   delinquent   for  five  or   more  years  the  trouble  to  read  it;  their  time  'being 

.,^,-tli    V,i1f    nf    the    southeast  ctiall   nnt-  hf  snIH    nnlv  that  the  original  owner  nn    in    nrotectine    their    own    selfish    mt 
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ather  than  looking  to  the  weal  of  the  State. 
s  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  would  prob- 
ibly  be  found  that  the  report  had  been  read, 
nit  being  diretced  against  certain  pocket- 
books,  every  means,  no  matter  how  dishon- 
nable  or  dishonest,  were  considered  justifiable 
n  attempting  to  defeat  the  proposed  better- 
nonts  and  economies. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  the 
jast  nine  years  Senator  Foster's  Gladwin 
rounty  Record  has  received  $7,755.85  for  ad- 
-ertising  delinquent  tax  lands.  This  income, 
vhich  was  cut  to  $207.90  in  1905,  has  been  in- 
•ri-asing  since  that  time  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
ent  per  annum,  and  is  again  assuming  re- 
pectable  proportions,  and  as  the  laws  pro- 
osed  would  make  further  inroads  on  this 
um,  the  opposition  of  the  Senator  can  be 
sily  understod. 

'The  Gladwin  County  Record's  average  in- 
me  from  this  source  for  the  past  nine  years 
s  been  $861.76,  or  equal  to  a  5  per  cent 
come  on  a  capital  of  $17,235.20." 
'The  principles  underlying  the  plans  sug- 
sted  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  for  the 
'lization  of  the  forfeited  tax  lands  is  that 
e  State  should  direct  action  toward  settling 
ly  the  better  class  of  these  lands,  such  as 
ve  real  value  for  farming,  keeping  in  mind 
e  importance  of  providing  a  wise  and  proper 
lance  between  forest  areas  and  agricultural 
eas.  The  fact  that  the  tax  lands,  so-called, 
iitiiuic  to  revert  for  the  non-payment  of 
xes,  periodically,  shows  conclusively  to  an 
biased  mind  that  they  are  suitable  only  for 
e  purpose  of  raising  trees,  and,  as  the  lands 
e  bought  for  merely  nominal  sums,  the  tim- 
r  removed,  and  the  tax  payment  stopped, 
a  means  of  exploiting  the  State  for  the 
nefit  of  unscrupulous  speculators  and  certain 
untry  newspapers,  whose  only  excuse  for 
isting  is  to  collect  the  annual  stipend  for 
vertising  the  lands  which  have  become  de- 
quent  for  taxes." 

Forest    Fire    Protection. 

RECORD: — "Talk  about  protecting  stripped 
ids  of  the  north  from  forest  fires!  It  is  a 
to  compare  with  putting  down  the  re- 


R.  SCHMIDT: — "This  is  another  evidence 
he    breadth    of    their    reasoning.      Just    as 
as    these    helpless,    short-sighted    ideas    are 
ad  among  the  people,  just  so  long  will  it 
an  uphill  fight  to  bring  them  to  a  realiza- 
of    how    compartaively    easy    it    is    to    keep 
out  of  the  lands,  and  in  the  event  of  its 
king   out,    how    it    can    be    checked.      The 
st   fires   in    Michigan    of   last   year,    which 
a  damage  that  could  be  measured  of  $28,- 
000    (Report    United    States    Government 
erts),    and    at    least    as    much    more    that 
lot  be  put  into  figures,  gave  many  instances 
he  two  ways  that  the  fire  can  be  viewed, 
one  was  where  supervisors,  fire  wardens, 
ens  and  newspapers  took  a  helpless  stand, 
did  nothing  toward  preventing  the  spread 
lie  fires,  and  the  other,  that  taken  by  pri- 
timber  owners,  and  notably  the  forestry 
ents    on    the    Roscommon    County    forest 
rve,  who  by  intelligent  back  firing  not  only 
ented   the  spread  of  the  fires,   but   forced 
o    burn    itself    out    within    a    limited    area, 
never  did  anything  else,  the  school  would 
fy  its   existence   by  the   example  it  set   in 
instance. 

Vhen  the  people  in  the  timber  sections  of 
State    realize,    as    they   should    now    after 
year's    bitter    experience,    the    danger    of 
lessness    in    the    starting    of    small    fires, 
of    the    importance    of    taking   immediate 
s    toward    stamping    out    an    insignificant 
<•'   in   the   woods,   they  will   take   the   same 
lion    toward    the    careless    stroller    in    the 
r   incendiary   that    the   people    of   any 
ge    or    city    would    take    toward    any    one 
was   to   walk   through   the   town   waving 
..4j|e  brand  about  him.     And  with  the  citizen- 
pf   the   State   alive    to    the    situation,   the 
..  tveillling  of  the  fire  problem  becomes  no  more 


imposing  than  the  same  question  is  in  Grand 
Rapids  or  Lansing. 

"In  Europe  large  forest  fires  have  not  oc- 
curred for  many  years!" 

Mr.    Schmidt    Sums    Up. 

Summing  up  the  matter  Mr.  Schmidt  says 
further: 

"The  object  of  the  Maxey  bill  is  to  tem- 
porarily withdraw  the  lands  from  sale  in  the 
Land  Commissioner's  Office,  and  those  that 
have  been  delinquent  for  taxes  for  more  than 
five  years  and  are  held  in  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral's Office  (the  present  law  distinctly  says 
that  the  lands  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  Aud- 
itor General's  Office  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years,  and  be  transferred  to  the  Land 
Commissioner's  Office).  That  this  has  not 
been  done  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
some  of  the  lands  having  been  advertised  for 
20  to  25  years  for  delinquent  taxes.  The  actual 
operation  can  best  'be  shown  by  an  example: 
In  Schoolcraft  County  certain  lands  had  been 
delinquent  for  17  years,  and  advertised  (five 
years  should  have  ended  the  expense),  and 
were  then  turned  over  to  the  Land  Commis- 
sioner. 

"The  law  then  says  that  they  shall  be  held 
in  his  office  for  homestead  application  for 
three  years,  and  before  being  placed'  on  the 
market,  be  examined  and  appraised  as  to  their 
value.  The  actual  occurrence  was  that  these 
lands  were  sold  within  one  year,  to  the  Grim- 
mer Land  Co.,  after  being  transferred  to  the 
Land  Commissioner's  Office.  So  there  were 
at  least  two  distinct  violations  of  already 
existing  laws. 

"The  Commission  of  Inquiry  examined 
21,455  acres  of  land,  and  has  the  affidavits  of 
competent  land  lookers  that  these  21,455 
acres  were  worth  $250,526.  They  had  been 
sold  for  $31,777,  showing  a  net  loss  to  the 
State  of  $218,749,  or  $10.20  per  acre.  On 
March  3,  1909,  the  Land  Commissioner  re- 
ported that  he  had  sold  for  the  period  from 
1902  to  1908,  1,022,424  acres,  so  that  the  loss 
on  these  lands  was  at  least  $10,428,724.80. 

"The  object  of  the  Morrice  bill,  which  has 
been  introduced,  is  to  fix  a  minimum  price  of 
$5  per  acre,  plus  the  value  of  the  timber,  on 
the  lands;  to  reserve  such  contiguous  parcels 
as  have  come  under  the  ownership  of  the 
State,  for  forest  reserves;  to  reserve  to  the 
State  the  ownership  of  any  mineral,  etc., 
deposits  that  may  be  found  on  such  of  the 
State  lands  as  may  be  sold;  and  to  provide 
for  the  sale  of  such  State  lands  as  may  seem 
unsuited  for  State  forest  reserves,  and  for 
the  controlling  and  regulating  of  stream  flow. 
It  also  reserves  to  the  State  all  flowage  rights 
in  the  lands.  There  will  also  be  introduced, 
A  Public  Domains  Commission  Bill,  creating 
a  commission  which  shall  have  the  control  of 
the  State's  business  in  connection  with  the 
public  domain,  forests,  game  and  fish,  and 
with  the  furnishing  of  protection  from  forest 
fire  and  trespass.  Then  there  should  foe  in- 
troduced a  forest  fire  law,  providing  an  ade- 
uate  fire  patrol,  and  fixing  penalties  for  the 
careless  setting  of  fires,  etc.,  in  the  woods. 
The  necessity  of  this  must  be  evident  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  occurances  of  the  last 
fall.  On  outline  for  this  is  also  given  in  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  Report,  page  140." 


subject.  It  uncovered  an  amazing  and  shame- 
ful condition  in  the  state's  management  of  its 
public  lands,  portraying  in  a  perfectly  clear 
manner  methods  used  by  land  speculators  to 
defraud  the  state,  and  to  denude  the  public 
lands  of  valuable  standing  timber,  at  an  im- 
mense profit  to  themselves  and  a  correspond- 
ing loss  to  the  state  and  the  people  at  large. 

The  federal  experts  coincide  entirely  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  state  commis- 
sion, 'both  as  to  the  conditions  existing  and 
the  remedy  therefore.  They  add  to  the  state 
commisisoner's  report  a  highly  important  pro- 
vision for  a  fire  patrol  covering  the  counties 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  to  be 
maintained  at  state  expense.  Without  such 
protection,  well-organized  and  effective,  all  ef- 
forts to  reforest  waste  areas  and  to  protect 
the  standing  timber  now  in  existence  will  be 
futile.  The  inefficiency  and  non-effectiveness 
of  the  present  system  of  township  fire  wardens 
has  been  completely  demonstrated.  To  leave 
the  protection  of  the  forests  in  such  hands  is 
but  to  invite  a  repetition  of  the  terribly  expen- 
sive disaster  of  1908,  which  cost  the  state 
about  50  human  lives  and  over  $28,000,000. 

The  proposal  that  the  counties  be  each  made 
responsible  for  private  losses  sustained 
through  forest  fires  is  also  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. We  can  think  of  no  plan  which 
would  more_  effectually  make  the  counties  take 
a  serious  view  of  the  question  of  fire  protec- 
tion than  this.  A  further  recommendation 
that  should  receive  the  prompt  approval  of  the 
legislature  is,  that  all  railroads  should  be  re- 
quired to  install  spark  arresters  on  their  loco- 
motives, and  during  the  dangerous,  dry  sea- 
sons, patrol  their  right  of  way. 

The  legislature  is  not  without  the  most  com- 
plete information  for  its  guidance  in  enacting 
forestry  laws.  It  has  in  addition  the  awful 
lesson  of  last  summer  to  spur  it  on.  To  sup- 
port itg  efforts  it  has  a  united  and  intelligent 
public  sentiment.  The  legislature  of  1909  will 
be  seriously  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  adjourns 
without  passing  a  good  forestry  law. — Sault 
Ste.  Marie  News. 


A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION. 

Governor  Warner  has  signed  the  bill,  pass- 
ed by  the  legislature,  authorizing  the  boards 
of  supervisors  to  employ  convicted  prisoners 
in  county  jails  at  building  and  repairing  roads. 
The  law  is  a  good  one,  and  the  opportunity  it 
affords  should  be  seized  upon  by  the  local 
board,  to  put  at  productive  work,  the  inmates 
of  the  county  jail,  whenever  their  terms  are  of 
sufficient  duration  to  make  their  work  worth 
while.  We  can  imagine  no  more -effective  cure 
for  the  habitual  minor  offender,  against  the 
law  than  to  put  him  at  work  on  the  public 
highways.  Such  a  policy  applied  to  county 
prisoners  would  make  any  county  decidedly 
unpopular  with  the  numerous  gentlemen  of 
the  road,  who  annually  appear  in  every  section 
during  the  summer  months. 

It  would  also  provide  a  working  force  which 
if  intelligently  directed  would  do  much  to 
keep  the  county  road  system  in  good  condi- 
tion. If  the  plan  worked  out  well,  it  might 
even  be  desirable  to  discontinue  the  present 
arrangement  with  the  Detroit  house  of  correc- 
tion and  keep  local  prisoners  at  work  at  home. 


lep 


FORESTRY  LEGISLATION. 

The  legislature  is  now  getting  down  to  ser- 
ious consideration  of  a  bill  designed  to  protect 
the  forests  of  the  state  from  devastation  by 
fire  and  to  conserve  the  timber  wealth  in  a 
comprehensive  and  adequate  manner.  For  its 
information  in  drafting  such  a  bill  it  has  two 
exceptionally  good  reports.  One  from  the 
special  commission  of  inquiry,  appointed  by 
the  governor  two  years  ago,  and  the  other 
from  two  experts  of  the  federal  forestry  serv- 
ice who  made  a  careful  investigation  of  condi- 
tiini-;  in  Michigan. 

The  report  of  the  special  commission  of  in- 
quiry was  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of  the 


ARBOR   DAY   IN   MICHIGAN. 

Governor  Warner,  of  Michigan,  in  his  proc- 
lamation designating  April  30  as  Arbor  Day, 
says: 

Every  year  emphasizes  the  need  of  such  a 
day  and  its  observance  should  be  statewide. 
The  day  should  leave  its  influence  and  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  those  upon  whom  the  bur- 
dens of  the  future  will  devolve,  and,  to  this 
end,  the  exercises  in  the  schools  should  be  of 
a  nature  that  will  'bring  out  and  develop  a  love 
for  the  forest,  field  and  flower. 

It  should  be  a  day  when  attention  is  called 
to  what  a  generous  Providence  has  done  for 
our  state.  A  soil  and  climate  adapted  for  all 
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that  makes  a  country  beautiful  and  attractive 
is  chief  among  God's  blessings. 

The  splendid  endowment  of  riches  our  state 
was  given  in  its  forests  no  longer  exists  in  its 
entirety,  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  its 
resources  of  timber  would  not  be  drawn  upon 
for  the  needs  of  our  people.  We  can  and 
should,  however,  by  our  efforts  now,  intelli- 
gent and  energetic,  provide  resources  for  those 
who  come  after  us  that  will  prove  that  our 
mission  here  was  not  alone  to  use  and  de- 
stroy. 

"Plant  a  tree"  should  be  the  watchword  on 
April  30,  1909,  and  the  farm  roadside  and 
school  grounds  should  be  an  evidence  from 
that  date  on  that  it  was  not  simply  a  precept. 

The  Commission  on  Country  Life  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  suggested  that  the 
people  in  the  rural  communities  come  togeth- 
er  in  their  schoolhouses  on  Arbor  Day  and 
form  an  organization  with  the  school  as  the 
center  and  meeting  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  making  better  the  general  life 
of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
state  will  be  among  the  pioneers  in  this  great 
movement,  and  I  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  people  the  suggestions  and  the 
program  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Arbor  Day  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Grand  Rapids  has  decided  on  the 
method  of  distributing  the  20,000  spirea  or- 
dered from  France  for  Arbor  Day,  April  30. 
It  was  decided  to  distribute  the  spirea  in  the 
city  schools  and  factories  at  five  cents  a  bush, 
pretty  well  grown  bushes  being  furnished.  Ten 
bushes  will  be  given  to  each  charitable  institu- 
tion in  the  city  applying  for  them,  and  ten 
each  to  the  five  townships  in  the  good  roads 
district.  Plainfield,  Walker,  Wyoming,  Paris 
and  Grand  Rapids  townships.  C.  N.  Reming- 
ton will  take  pictures  of  the  country  schools 
and  churches  before  the  planting  of  the  spirea 
and  after  they  have  grown  other  pictures  will 
be  taken.  Trees  of  various  kinds  from  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  will  also  be 
distributed. 

THIS  WILL  HELP. 

Representative  Guy  A.  Miller's  bill  in  the 
Michigan  legislature,  cutting  the  price  of  state 
land  advertisements  from  40  to  20  cents  per 
description,  which  was  railroaded  through  the 
taxation  committee  in  record  time,  was  in- 
tended merely  as  a  check  against  the  bill  of 
Senator  Foster,  introduced  in  the  senate  for 
the  purpose  of  repealing  the  act  creating  the 
forestry  reserve  and  to  abolish  the  state  for- 
estry commission. 

Lurking  behind  the  purpose  of  the  Foster 
bill  appearing  on  its  title,  however,  there  may 
be  the  proposition  of  a  personal  interest,  since 
such  an  act  would  throw  these  lands  back  upon 
the  market  and  would  mean  additional  adver- 
tisement for  the  Gladwin  Record,  which  is 
operated  by  Senator  Foster's  brother,  and  in 
which  it  is  claimed  he  was  interested. 


cation  of  the  tax  sales,  will  have  a  measure  of 
independence,  and  thus  be  induced  to  join  oc- 
casionally in  a  rebuke  to  machine  domination 
and  politic-al  rottenness.  As  it  is,  the  ma- 
jority of  papers  carrying  the  tax  descriptions 
have  been  as  meek  as  Moses  and  as  servile  as 
a  pet  lamb,  all  because  of  the  meager  income 
afforded  by  the  state  house  pap. — Pontiac 
Press-Gazette. 


Some   Good  May  Come   of  This. 

In  fixing  the  rate  for  the  publication  of 
delinquent  tax  lists  at  20  cents  per  folio,  in- 
stead of  40  cents,  the  legislature  may  be  com- 
mended for  having  bestowed  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  not  only  upon  many  of  the  news- 
papers, but  upon  the  future  political  welfare 
of  the  state  as  well.  No  newspaper  of  wide 
distribution  will,  of  course,  accept  the  tax 
lists  on  the  basis  proposed,  consequently  they 
will  either  go  begging  or  be  distributed  to 
some  four  corner's  weekly.  One  result  of 
tliis  action  will  eventually  be  an  increased  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  press  of  the 
state.  It  has  always  been  demanded  of  papers 
following  the  dominant  political  standard  that 
they  endorse  every  candidate,  principal  and 
idea  that  might  be  proposed  by  the  bosses 
and  wire-pullers  for  the  sake  of  the  handful 
of  pottage  distributed  each  year  by  the  powers 
that  'be  Perhaps  many  beneficiaries  of  this 
system,  who  find  themselves  disconnected  from 
the  small  profit  resulting  through  the  publi- 


FOSTER'S   BILL  A  REACTIONARY 
MOVE. 

Public  sentiment  will  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy with.  Senator  Foster's  bill  presented  in 
the  state  legislature,  repealing  the  law  creating 
the  forest  reserve  and  the  state  forestry  com- 
mission. Fortunately,  the  bill  will  never  get 
beyond  the  committee  pigeon-hole,  since  the 
body  of  the  senate  is  far  too  conversant  with 
state  needs  and  popular  sentiment  to  take  any 
steps  backward  in  the  general  policy  of  con- 
servation of  the  state's  timber  resources.  In 
assuming  this  attitude,  Foster  can  be  consid" 
ered  in  no  other  light  than  a  reactionary,  who 
utterly  fails  to  comprehend  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  the  country,  as  a  whole,  taking  thought 
of  the  morrow  on  the  question  of  the  conser- 
vation of  its  natural  resources. 

We  have  no  doubt  he  reflects  some  local 
opinion  when  he  makes  the  statement  upon 
the  floor  of  the  senate  that  the  forest  reserve 
in  Roscommon  county  is  a  flat  failure,  but  he 
ought  to  take  more  than  a  local  and  purely 
sectional  view  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  he  is 
right  altogether  in  saying  that  to  date  the 
reserve  is  not  a  success.  If  he  is  right  in  this 
it  is  because  the  legislature  has  failed  to  give 
adequate  protection  against  fire  and  provide 
adequate  funds  to  make  reforestation  by  the 
state  a  success. 

Senator  Foster  would  serve  his  state  and 
indeed  his  district  'better,  if  he  advocated  a 
forestry  policy  that  would  exclude  every  avail- 
able acre  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture  from 
forest  reserves,  but  insist  at  the  same  time, 
that  all  land  that  is  not  suitable  for  farming 
be  put  into  a  reserve  for  the  growth  of  timber, 
no  matter  how  great  a  percentage  of  any  given 
county  that  may  be.  If  nothing  but  trees  can 
be  grown  upon  the  land,  it  is  obvious  such  a 
policy  does  no  one  an  injustice,  deprives  no 
community  of  prospective  growth,  and  only  ac- 
complishes a  very  desirable  end,  the  increase 
of  the  wealth  of  the  state  and  the  protection 
from  ruthless  destruction  of  timber  supplies 
for  future  generations. — Sault  Ste.  Marie  News. 

BROUGHT  LEGISLATORS  TO  TIME. 

W.  B.  Mershon,  of  Saginaw,  in  his  talk  to 
the  finance  and  appropriations  committee  of 
the  senate  of  the  Michigan  legislature,  told  the 
senators  he  would  refuse  to  longer  serve  on 
the  forestry  commission  if  the  senate  did  not 
immediately  pass  the  emergency  appropriation 
bill  for  $1,500  to  cover  the  deficiency  due  to 
the  expense  of  fighting  recent  forest  fires  and 
protecting  state  property. 

He  explained  to  the  committee  that  it  had 
been  necessary  to  protect  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  state  property  and  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  to  expend  all  the  ready 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  commission,  and  if 
the  great  state  of  Michigan  couldn't  afford  to 
take  care  of  such  a  worthy  matter  he  couldn't 
afford  to  serve  longer. 

The  talk,  together  with  one  of  a  similar  vein 
by  Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids,  had 
the  desired  effect.  The  committee  reported  out 
the  bill  and  it  was  speedily  passed  and  given 
immediate  effect. 


527  seedlings  have  been  sent  out  to  the  fa 
mers  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Thel 
seedlings  have  all  been  produced  in  the  colleg 
forestry  nursery,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  i 
this  part  of  the  country.  Prof.  J.  Fred  Bake 
head  of  the  foresto'  department,  is  planning  t 
carry  on  the  woodlot  reforestation  work  on 
larger  scale  next  year  than  ever  before.  Ov< 
a  thousand  pounds  of  forest  seeds  will  't 
planted  in  the  nursery  soon  and  they  will  t 
ready  for  distribution  next  spring. 

G.  T.  Backus,  who  is  connected  with  the  si 
viculturc  department  of  the  forest  reserve  ; 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  reaping  remarl 
able  results  in  every  locality  he  has  visited  th 
winter.  Mr.  Backus,  under  the  direction  of  tl 
college  department,  has  spent  most  of  h 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  and  in  Monro 
Berrien,  Cass,  Van  Buren  and  Livingstot 
counties,  where  he  has  induced  a  large  nun 
her  of  farmers  to  reforest  the  waste  places  o 
their  farms.  The  farmers  are  greatly  interes 
ed  in  the  plan,  it  being  the  greatest  desire  < 
many  to  have  an  abundance  of  fence  posts  o 
their  farms.  Many  farmers  who  have  fl 
waste  places  on  their  farms  or  who  have  B 
woodlots,  are  planting  a  portion  of  their  cult 
nated  fields  with  locust  seedlings  or  other  goo 
fence-post  producing  trees.  By  following  tl 
plan  submitted  by  the  college  department,  a 
average  of  800  posts  to  the  acre  may  be  rea 
ized  every  ten  years.  The  posts  are  alwai 
worth  from  15  to  25  cents  apiece  and  if  tt 
farmer  does  not  need  to.  use  them,  they  ca 
find  a  ready  market.  Many  farmers  prefi 
timber  to  fence  'posts  and  these  are  plantin 
seedlings  of  the  best  pines,  spruces  and  po] 
lars.  In  return  for  the  seedlings,  which  ai 
furnished  at  cost  by  the  college  forestry  d' 
partment,  the  farmer  enters  into  an  agreemei 
to  furnish  the  college  with  any  desired  info 
mation  or  statistics  regarding  the  progress  i 
his  reforested  lands. 


FURNISH  FARMERS  WITH  SEEDLINGS. 

Between  two  and  three  hundred  farmers  in 
the  southern  part  of  Michigan  have  been  fur- 
nished with  seedlings  by  the  forestry  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  for 
the  purpose  of  reforesting  their  wood  lots, 
since  the  first  of  January.  Most  of  the  seed- 
lings furnished  are  those  of  native  forest  trees, 
the  white  and  red  pine,  Norway  spruce,  ash, 
Carolina  poplar  and  the  locust  being  in  great- 
est demand.  Since  the  first  of  the  year,  295,- 


TREES  CONTRIBUTE  TO  HAPPINESS 
The  tree  is  a  life  contributor  to  our  con 
mon  fund  of  happiness.  Have  we  estatd 
The  tree  adorns  them.  Have  we  changif 
seasons?  The  tree  proclaims  them.  Hai 
we  floods?  The  tree  stays  them.  Have  v 
dro.uths?  The  tree  modifies  them.  Have  v 
tempests?  The  tree  abates  their  fury  ai 
removes  their  sting.  The  desk  at  which,* 
write,  the  chair  on  which  I  sit,  the  floor  b 
neuth,  the  building,  the  rows  of  building 
the  city,  the  multitude  of  cities,  the  who 
land,  attests  the  boundless  bounty  of  the  trf 
For  these  gifts,  gratitude.  But  the  tree  ^iv 
more,  and  merits  more.  It  has  the  heart-no 
of  lifelong  companionship,  not  to  be  ignofm 
Who  has  not  truly  loved  some  tree — loved: 
for  itself,  its  memories,  its  associations:  lov 
it  too  well  to  destroy  it — has  not  truly  livt 
The  tree  is  childhood's  tower  and  stronghfflj 
the  tree  is  the  castle  whose  leafy  parafl 
shelter  "love's  young  dream";  the 
weary  labor's  summer  tent;  upon  the  frienc 
tree  that  knew  his  childhood  sports,  age  leaij 
a  child  again,  looking  toward  sunset.  Thit 
al  last,  when  dust  has  returned  to  dust,  t 
tree  becomes  a  temple  of  memory  Ihroii 
whose  arches  come  whispers  and  beckoniiil 
from  the  world  beyond. 

Would    you    destroy    that    tree?      Spare'  I 
trees    for    its    sake.      Or   if    this    seem    to   jj 
but  idle  sentiment,  then  spare  all  trees  for  11 
sake  of  your  children's  children — for  the  s;f 
of    the    human    race.      This    is    not    sentime 
this    is    but    an    act    of    justice.      Through    -j 
spoliations  of  our  generation,  stark  want  si 
knock  at  countless  doors  in  years  to  be.     SpJ 
and    repair!      If    each    tree    cut    shall    bringij 
curse  to  blight  the  days  unborn,  so  each 
saved    and    each    tree    set    shall    mitigate 
penalty  of  our  wrong.     Spare  and  repair, 
the    world    may    grow    rich    and    beautifu 
trees,    and    that    our    despoiled   trust    func 
forests  may  be  some  day  restored  to  all  r 
kind,    forever — restored    to   its   rightful    bel 
ciaries    under    the    will    of    God. — Charles 
Barnes,    Battle   Creek, 
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HUGE  GROVE  OF 

GIANT  TREES  FOUND. 


Some  lumbermen,  searching  for  new  timber 
worlds  to  conquer  and  to  decimate,  have  fallen 
upon  a  discovery  which  will  kindle  the  soul 
of  every  one  who  loves  nature  in  its  sublime 
manifestations.  To  the  thousand  and  one  won- 
ders of  the  state  of  California  has  been  added 
a  new  grove  of  giant  trees,  numbering  at  least 
15,000. 

Xews  of  this  wonderful  new  forest  of  Se- 
quoia Gigantea  recently  came  to  officials  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  road,  who  immediately 
sent  men  into  the  Redwood  canyon  of  Tulare 
county  to  ascertain  the  facts.  They  have  re- 
turned with  the  information  that  the  great 
forest  of  Redwood  mountain,  6,000  feet  high, 
exceeds  in  area  all  other  forests  of  big  trees; 
that  its  trees  rival  in  size,  height  and  beauty 
even  the  famous  Mariposa  grove,  and  th;.t  its 
wmiders  are  infinite  and  awe  inspiring. 

Before  the  news  of  this  discovery  was  made 
public  the  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
road  took  immediate  steps  to  try  to  have  the 
grove  set  apart  as  a  national  park.  The  facts, 
so  far  as  known,  have  already  been  placed 
before  the  president  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  said  to  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  preserve  the 
mammoth  trees  of  California  from  the  ax  of 
the  woodman.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
such  a  forest  of  trees,  averaging  almost  250 
feet  in  height,  with  thousands  of  trees  more 
than  300  feet  in  height,  and  varying  from  100 
or  more  feet  to  20  or  30  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  could  have  remained  all  these  years 
hidden  and  undiscovered  in  a  civilized  state, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  California 
has  a  single  county — that  of  Frenso — -which  is 
so  great  that  it  has  never  been  thoroughly 
explored. 

So  recent  is  the  discovery  of  the  new  grove, 
which  has  at  least  five  times  the  number  of 
giant  trees  possessed  by  the  next  largest 
known  grove,  that  very  few  accurate  meas- 
urements or  comparisons  have  been  made. 
The  Mariposa  grove,  so-called  because  it  is 
situated  in  Mariposa  county,  and  which  is  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  groves,  contains  what 
are  termed  the  upper  and  lower  groves.  In 
one  there  are  360  giant  trees  and  in  the  other 
there  are  259.  Each  grove  is  an  imposing  and 
stupendous  spectacle.  In  the  new  grove  there 
are  estimated  to  be  at  least  15,000  trees  which 
are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  termed  giant  trees. 

The  trees  of  the  new  grove,  according  to 
the  description  furnished  by  R.  H.  Gallagher. 
one  of  the  men  whom  the  Southern  Pacific 
sent  to  make  investigations,  lack  the  project- 
ing roots  of  the  trees  in  the  Mariposa  and 
other  groves,  and  are  more  symmetrical,  more 
perfect  in  form  and  are  scarcely  touched  by 
forest  fires,  which  have  so  scarred  the  other 
groves.  The  men  who  were  sent  out  to  make 
an  investigation  returned  with  some  old  lum- 
bermen who  were  found  in  the  woods  with 
J.  Mann,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
Calaveras  grove.  They  were  almost  speech- 
less with  admiration.  The  intoxication  and 
spell  which  the  majesty,  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  great  trees  had  cast  upon  them  was 
still  potent. 

They  insisted  that  the  wreath  of  antiquity 
had  been  torn  from  the  "grizzly  giant"  of  the 
Mariposa  forest,  that  the  prestige  of  the 
"fallen  monarch"  of  the  same  grove  had  van- 
ished when  they  looked  upon  the  new  "Her- 
cules" of  the  new  grove.  The  "grizzly  giant.'' 
the  oldest  living  thing  in  the  world,  which 
had  lived  and  battled  with  the  elements  and 
fought  death  for  nearly  6.000  years  before 
Cheops  and  his  army  of  100,000  began  (heir 
thirty  years'  task  of  building  the  great  pyra- 
mid, the  "grizzly  giant,"  with  its  base  girth  of 
104  feet,  with  its  remaining  height  of  2:24 
with  its  giant  limb  100  feet  from  the  earth 
and  nearly  21  feet  in  circumference,  the  grizzly 
giant,  with  its  100,000  feet  of  lumber,  will 
have  to  take  a  back  seat  if  the  report  of  the 


men  be  true.  In  the  new  forest  there  is  a 
single'  tree,  which,  exclusive  of  its  limbs,  de- 
the  experts,  contains  nearly  100,000  feet 
of  lumber,  whose  girth  rivals  the  giant's  and 
whose  height  towers  above  the  giant  more 
than  100  i"ert. 

The  "Fallen  Monarch"  of  the  Mariposa 
grove,  which  rests  by  the  roadside,  refused 
to  decay  through  the  thousands  of  years  since 
th'e  mountain  blast-;  and  (he  weight  of  the 
mountain  snows  conquered  it,  must  also  bow, 
it  is  claimed,  to  the  hugeness  of  another  fallen 
monarch.  The  latter  has  been  named  "Her- 
cules." And  yet  the  "Fallen  Monarch" 
stretches  300  feet  by  the  roadway,  is  26  feet 
in  diameter,  and  upon  its  prostrate  body  an 
entire  troup  of  United  States  cavalry  was  pho- 
tographed, and  over  its  entire  length  a  six- 
horsx:  stagecoach  loaded  with  people  was 
driven  to  the  very  roots. 

Unlike  the  trees  in  the  other  big  tree  groves, 
those  of  the  new  grove  stand  closely  together, 
none  having  ever  been-cut.  That  such  a  for- 
est should  ever  be  despoiled  is  a  thought  al- 
most unendurable  to  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  one  of  the  big  tree  groves 
of  this  state.  These  great  sentinels  of  the 
mountains  have  been  standing,  some  of  them, 
probably  8,000  or  9,000  years,  defying  time 
itself,  practically  indestructible,  many  of  them 
fighting  a  grim  battle  with  death  and  with 
fire  for  centuries,  but  refusing  to  bow  their 
majestic  heads  in  defeat. 


TIMBER  PRESERVATION. 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Mershon,  of  Saginaw,  treas- 
urer of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Asociation,  in  a 
brief  talk  on  the  growing  interest  in  the  for- 
estry question,  said:  "Lumbermen  seem  to  be 
waking  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
necessity  for  the  passage  of  laws  that  are  very 
rigid  and  drastic  for  the  prevention  of  forest 
fires  and  the  protection  of  forest  property.  At 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  recently  was  held  a  conference 
of  forty  representatives  of  big  lumber  com- 
panies, private  camp  owners,  and  the  state  for- 
est, fish  and  game  commissioner,  and  they  de- 
termined to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  laws 
empowering  the  governor  to  suspend  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  season  in  case  of  emergency, 
to  prevent  the  careless  starting  of  forest  fires 
in  a  dry  season,  licensing  of  guides,  register- 
ing of  tourists  and  the  making  of  such  records 
as  will  aid  in  determining  the  cause  of  forest 
fires  ?nd  the  punishment  of  their  authors. 

."Timber  owners  and  lumbermen  of  Michi- 
gan, it  seems  to  me,  should  get  together,  and 
have  an  understanding  as  to  how  far  we  can 
and  will  go  in  our  demands  for  better  protec- 
tion of  forest  property.  The  sportsmen  also 
ought  to  get  together.  If  the  public  domain 
commission  is  established  in  accordance  with 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  special  commis- 
•-inn  of  inquiry,  then  the  game  warden  depart- 
ment surely  will  be  out  of  politics  and  handled 
by  this  committee  consisting  of  five  non-parti- 
san and  unsalaried  men.  A  gun  license  should 
bring  in  a  revenue  to  the  state  of  over  $100,000 
annually.  Supplementing  this  with  a  non-resi- 
dent 1-cense,  and  a  good  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished whereby  something  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  the  wild  fowl  and 
forest  life." 


Association  lost  only  45,000  feet  of  timber  by 
fire  during  the  year. 

The  Potlatch  Timber  Association  contains 
:M4.i>j8  acres  of  timbered  lands.  Total  cost 
of  patrolling,  $9,738.36;  cost  per  acre,  .030'J 
cents.  The  total  loss  in  this  district  is  repre- 
sented by  60,000  feet. 

The  Pend  Oreille  Timber  Protective  Asso- 
ciation contains  303,173  acres  of  timbered 
lands.  Total  cost  of  patrolling,  $8,741.01;  cost 
per  acre,  .02882  cents.  The  loss  in  the  dis- 
trict is  given  at  10,000  feet. 

The  average  cost  to  the  state  and  timber 
holders,  according  to  the  land  commissioner's 
report,  in  the  entire  territory  covered  by  all 
three  of  these  associations  was  22-3  cents 
per  acre. 

OPERATING  A  MODEL  CAMP. 

A  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Quick  is  being  con- 
structed one  of  the  largest  camps  east  of  Gay- 
lord.  In  fact  a  regular  village  is  being  made 
put  of  the  forests.  The  conditions  are  such  that 
it  will  require  a  long  time  to  get  the  timber 
out,  but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  timber  which 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  this  section. 

Derk  Scheuer,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  timber  jobbers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  has  taken  a  contract  from  the  Batchelor 
Lumber  Company  to  get  out  this  timber  for  them. 
In  the  territory  is  a  tract  of  seven  thousand  acres 
which  is  owned  by  this  company  and  it  will  take 
Contractor  Scheuer  some  time  to  complete  the 
task.  That  is  why  the  work  is  being  so  system- 
atically and  carefully  begun. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  large  camp  was 
begun  some  weeks  ago  and  is  now  near  comple- 
tion. Large  buildings  have  been  constructed  to 
accommodate  the  camp  workers  a  store  building 
has  been  erected  and  a  number  of  dwellings  have 
been  put  up  to  take  care  of  the  camp  men  who 
have  families.  Aside  from  these  there  have  been 
numerous  other  buildings  erected  for  the  care  of 
horses  and  the  other  camp  equipment. 

The  new  camp  is  a  model  in  every  respect. 
About  the  new  camp  is  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
activity.  It  is  different  from  the  old  woodsman's 
view  of  things  for  progress  has  entered  largely 
into  the  construction  of  the  new  camps.  In  place 
of  drawing  water  by  wagon  load  or  pumping  it 
by  hand,  a  gasoline  engine  has  been  installed 
and  everything  has  been  done  possible  to  make 
the  camp  as  sanitary  as  possible. 

For  the  present  about  seventy-five  men  will 
be  employed  at  the  camp,  but  this  force  will  be 
largely  increased  as  soon  as  the  demand  makes 
it  a  necessity.  It  is  expected  that  the  very  best 
class  of  woodsmen  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  gain  employment  in  these  camps 
as  they  are  new  and  the  work  there  is  said  to  be 
of  the  most  desirable  sort. 


FIRE  PATROL  COSTS  LITTLE. 

The  Timber  Fire  Protective  Associations  of 
northern  Idaho  are  doing  a  splendid  work 
at  a  very  small  cost. 

Under  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Idaho  the 
timber  companies,  individuals  and  the  state, 
jointly,  through  the  several  associations  into 
which  this  section  is  divided,  maintain  organi- 
xations.  hire'  men,  build  trails,  establish  and 
provision  stations  and  cabins  to  keep  up  pa- 
trols and  guard  against  fires,  each  contribut- 
ing to  the  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  acres  each  has  in  the  district. 

The  Clearwater  Fire  Protective  Associa- 
tion's  district  contained  last  year  288,796  acres 
of  timber  lands.  The  total  cost  of  patrolling 
was  $7,127.69,  or  .0249  cents  per  acre.  The 


FORESTRY  NOTES. 

An  old  landmark  walnut  tree  upon  the  A.  M. 
Brown  place,  which  was  recently  cut  down, 
was  converted  into  lumber  at  the  Strew  saw 
mill.  In  sawing  one  of  the  logs,  30  feet  from 
the  butt,  nails  were  struck.  The  nails  which 
were  of  the  old  hand-made  variety  were  im- 
bedded in  the  tree  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
surface,  and  had  been  driven  into  the  tree 
probably  half  a  century  ago. — Schoolcraft  Ex- 
press. 

J.  H.  Prout,  of  Howard  City,  is  a  tree  lover. 
He  has  a  fine  lot  of  maple  trees  in  front  of 
his  residence.  They  shaded  the  house  too 
much,  but  Mr.  Prout  would  not  destroy  them. 
Instead  he  enlisted  the  services  of  William  A. 
Brown,  who  moved  the  entire  number  of  trees 
and  re-plated  them  further  away  from  the 
house.  It  cost  Mr.  Prout  a  pretty  penny  to 
move  the  trees,  but  it  was  worth  it. 


The  new  band  saw  mill  built  by  R.  Han- 
son &  Sons,  at  Tower,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  out  of  Grayling,  has  begun  sawing 
lumber.  Frank  Buell,  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  lumbering,  says  it  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  up-to-date  mills  in  the 
business.  It  was  designed  to  manufacture 
lumber  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  about  40,000  feet  daily. 
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Inquiry    whose    report   he    had    esteemed   very  you   satisfied   with  its   enforcement?     Let  your 

A   I^VO                        rVVr>  r'GTO     lligllly-      The     Governor     doubted     whether    a  member    of    the    legislature    have    your    views. 

f\O.r\.L)ij     AND     F  Ol\.LL.O  1  iJ    -special  message,  so  late  in  the  session,  would  Let   the  press  of  the  state   know  your  views." 

<.IM,I  Paper  of  The  MM,!...  Road  Makers  A8Soda,ion  a,,,!         accomplish  any  good,  but  such  good  offices  as  There    ought    to    be    an    instant    and    over- 

Mkhinn  Forestry  Association.                                he  could  render  would  be  very  gladly  given  by  whelming    response    from    the    people    of    this 

70  Lamed  Street  West,  Detroit,  Michigan.                  him.  .-tale.      l'n    view   of  the   forest   fire   damage   last 

What  effect  the  visit  of  the   delegation  may  year  and  the  loss  of  life,  the  legislature  should 

.0im*''   "    have  is  now  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  ana  be    urged    to    pass    the    forest  '  lire    legislation 

=_^-^    can    be    better   told    when   final   action   is    taken  j^ttel*1    >'>•    Hie    Commission    of    Inquiry   in    its 

Frank  E.   Carter  .......................  Editor    on   the   measures  proposed.     It  was   quite  ap-  ___ 


parent  that  many  members  of  both  houses  had       CONSERVATION   OF  THE  FORESTS. 

PUBLISHED      EVERY      MONTH         not  read  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  In-        Henry  M.  Hyde  in  the  March  number  of  the 

BY  <iuiry,   or,   if   they   had,    had   scarcely    appreci-    Technical    World    Magazine   shows   the   differ- 

r»K  STATK  REVIBW  P.BHSHmo  CO.         ated  the  logical  results  of  such  a  study.  J  ^  t™£^n^  f£«£^l£ 

If   a    Public    Domain    Commission   is    estab-    stadt,  he  says,  is  a  town  of  7,000  in  the  Black 

SUBSCRIPTION:     ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,        ijsbed  by  the  present  legislature,  from  indica-    forest  region  of  Germany. 

_  PAYABLE   IN   ADVANCE.  _    tions  to  d          h  seems  Hkel     that  it  must  hav(_        Chisholm    was    a    town   of   6,000    in    the    Big 
----  -  !  -  ,  ,        ,,  .     .  ,     ,       T        .    Woods   country   of   Minnesota. 

THE    FORESTRY    HEARING  3S    nlembers    the    Commisstoner    of   the    Land        Eyery   year>   from   the   tall   black  pine   trees 

Office,     the    Auditor     General,    probably,    the    which  grow  on  the  6,000  acres  of  publicly  own- 

At  the  general  hearing  on  the  14th  by  the  Governor  ex-officio,  one  of  the  Board  of  Re-  ed  land  about  Freudenstadt,  a  regular  crop  of 
Senate  Forestry  and  Public  Lands  Commis-  gents  of  the  University  and  a  member  of  the  lum'l'er  is  cut  which  pays  all  the  expenses  of 
sion.  at  Lansing,  respecting  the  several  for-  State  Board  of  Agricu'ture.  While  the  out-  {^  £f  fifTdSES^T^  fiST?™  w°H 
estry  bills  now  before  the  legislature  there  ]ook  for  legislation  is  not  as  comprehensive  '^  o^^Ster.^Th"  thrifty  people  of  Pf^- 
was  present  about  thirty  business  and  pro-  as  that  outlined  and  recommended  by  the  denstadt  may  devote  their  whole  attention  to 
fessional  men  from  different  parts  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  it  was  the  unanimous  thdr  thriving  iron  and  chemical  industries, 
state.  There  were  representatives  of  the  inion  of  those  assernbled  to  urge  forestry  knowing  that  the  beautiful  and  beneficent  for- 
Retail  Lumbermen's  Association,  lumbermen  legislation  that  it  was,  probabiv,  the  best  that  P<''y  a"  he  C°St  °f  ^^  munlclPal  ac' 


ancl   timber  owners  from  Muskegon,  Grayling,  couid    be    secured    and    would    be,    at    least,    a  For  years   greedy  private   corporations   sent 

Bay   City  and  Saginaw,   business  men   of  De-  step  jn   tbe   right  direction.  their  hordes  into  the  country  about  Chisholm, 

troit,  Grand  Rapids  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  Minn.,   to   loot    the  great   pine  woods,   leaving 

TV,,.               =;<™ifi,-ani-p    attnrViprJ    to   thp   nrpspnrp  behind  them  a  trail  of  ruin  and  desolation  and 

AROUSE    THE    LEGISLATORS.  piling  «„   the   dry   slashes   like   kindling  wood 

of  three   members   of  the  late   Commission   of  The  following  circular  letter  has  been  given  ready   for   the   match.     Every  fall   the   patient 

Inquiry  who  had  been  appointed  under  the  act  wj(,e  drculation  ln  Saginaw  count     b     a  num.  people    of    Chisholm    went    to    bed    with    the 

of   1907,  and   who   had  joined   in   the  commis-  -  acrid    smell    of    burning   pine    in    the    nostrils. 

sion's  reoort    which  -s   reallv  the   basis  of  all  prominent  cit.zens  of  that  county:  f      h       ,     t    ,    f         th        awakened   the   forest 

ot   all  1<The    undersigned    deem    jt    essential    above  nli   llt*take  its   fiery  revenge.     Last  summer  it 

the  proposed  legislation  at  this   session.     The  everything  else  that   action   be   taken  immedi.  came.     For   weeks   thick  clouds   of  smoke  lay 

ex-commissioners    were:     Robert    D.    Graham,  ate,      tQ            erve    and    bui]d           Qur          ;dj  over,  the  town     Then  on  a  Saturday  night  the 

of  Grand   Rapids,  president;   Carl   E.  Schmidt,  ,•                                           T,,  hurricane    of    flame    swept    down    and    burned 

f   Detroit-        i   C    V    R    Townsend    ,F   Ne  &*f™*"m*    forests'      There    IS    no    t!me    t(1  Chisholm  to  the  ground.     In  the  morning  more 

wait,  as  two  years'  delay  means  not  only  that  than   50o  families  were  homeless. 

much  longer  before  we  can  hope  to  have  mer-  Kreudenstadt  is  a  town  without  taxes.     The 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  what  the  chantablc   tim.ber   once   more  produced   in   our  forest  pays   them.     Chisholm  is   a   town  with- 

exact  effect  of  the  hearing  was  upon  the  mem-  statCj  ]n]t   a,SQ  wi,,   quadruple   the  cost   of  rc_  out  homes.     The  vandals  of  the  forest  destroy- 

bers  of  the   committee,  but  such  questions  as  forestatioil.     We  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  < 

were  asked  were  very   satisfactorily  answered  concerned   in   iurnbering  operations  nor  inter-  YEAR'S    CUT    WILL    BE    HEAVY. 

by  some  one  of  the  attending  delegation.    Very  ested  ag  timber  ]and  owners     We  havc  si       ,  Despite   the  pessimistic  reports  which   were 

pointed  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Graham,  Jhe              a,   we,fare   of  Qu     homc   communit  sent  out  early  in   the   season    the  logging  in- 

Mr.  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Townsend.     The  latter's  ,  dustry  in    the  upper  peninsula  is  now   in   lull 

P=,I  fnr  cnmp  firp  nrnt-prtinn  nn  thp  nart  nf  staKe-  swing,  and  the  indications  are  that  this  year's 

the  par  ,,TO  {he  £nd  that  adequate  attention  to  this  cut    will    be    considerably    larger    than    antici- 

the   state,   as   well   as   the   counties   and   town-  a|,    important    probiem    may    be    given    at    thc,  pated,   says   a   correspondent.      In   the   copper 

ships,  was  very  forcibly  presented,  and  seemed  m  gessi        we                    n           tQ  af         e  country  the  operations  are  less  extensive  than 

to  evoke  a   response  from   the   committee,  al-  ,                                          .    ^        .  for  several  years  past,  nevertheless  there  will 

thourfi   10  the  greater   oart   of  the  anneal  made  a    conference    next    T"esday-    lf    possible.  be        f  j  ,            d   cut   made  a,          the  line   of 

lft,  Ol                                -  with    the    greatest    number    of    the    legislators  the  Copper  Range  Railroad,  and  in  the  south- 

there    was    no    indication   from   a   part   of   the  at  whjch  we  and  citjzens  from  Qther  pafts  of  ern   pa^  of  Houghton  county. 

committee  whether  a  favorable  impression  was  Jhe    state    can    attend    and    haye    fu,,    heari  The   Worcester  Lumber   Company's   mill   at 

"in6  accordance    with    a    previous    engagement,  ^  «**<**«  «  *f" 

the    same    de.egation,    who    had    attended    the  *£S?£Z*£  "  . 

hearing    in    the    senate    chamber,    called    upon  .,This    js    a    subject   whjch    we     jn    co           y  considerable  trouble.     N.  M.  DeHaas,  of  Mar- 

Governor     Warner     at     the     executive     office.  with  thinking  people  throughout  the  state    are  quette    'wh°    °Pcra?es    extensively    in    Baraga 

They    were    very    cordially    received    by    the  more    than  'JS&,    integrestc(1    in    and'  we  Carmen'  in"  Mich  igT   b°  H  ves  bt"  're"^" 

Governor,     and     on     the     suggestion     of     Mr.  have  no  doubt  that  you>  representing  us  in  the  becS^^^ 

Schmidt,    acting    as    chairman,    short    appeals  iegisiature,  will  co-operate  with  us  to  the  full-  than  last.     He  has  a  contract  which  this  win- 

were   made   to   the   Governor  to  attest  his  in-  est     extent     ;„     thus    advallci        the    common  ter    will    mean    a    cut    of    over   -8,000,000    feet 

terest  in  securing  needed  legislation  like  that  ood  ..  of   timber.     All  these  operations   are   confined 

rpmmmpnHpH   hv   thp   rommissirin   nf  Tnnnirv  to    °ne    district    near   the    Huron    river.     This 

nquiry  Jt  WQuld  be  an   excellcnt   thing  jf  thc  advo_  tjmhcr  wi,,  bc  ^  next  summer  at  the  skance 

and  covered  by  some  of  the  bills  already  pend-  catcs  of  forest  preservation   in   ;lll  scction<i  of  min  and   shipped  from  there  by  boat.     Three 

ing  before  the  legislature.    The  addresses  were  thc  state  would  bring  ,inlila,.  pressure  ,,,  |,ear  c;imPs    arc   bein&  operated.     The   biggest   one 

made    by    the    representative    of   the    Forestry  on  wjslators  w'"    get    out    over   ^our    anc'    one-na'f   million 

Association,   the    Michigan   Forestry   Commis-  foct  of  the  entire  cut. 

sion,  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  others.  PEOPLE  SHOULD  AWAKEN.  ,Jsh  ^'Lr'^om^ 

The   Governor   reminded   his  callers  that  he  W.  B.  Mershon,  of  Saginaw,  treasurer  of  the  Pequaming,    having    several    camps    operating 

had,  in  his  general  message,  submitted  to  the  Michigan  Forestry  Association,  is  sending  out  i»   that  immediate  vicinity.     The  largest  camp 

legislature  when  it  convened  in  January,  urged  broadcast  a  -copy  of  Michigan's  forest  fire  law  operated  by  this  firm  this  season  is  on  Point 

careful     consideration     and     judicious     action  which  was  passed  in  1007.     He  asks  each  read-  ^ 

along   the   suggestions   of   the   Commission   of  er:     "Are   you   satisfied    with    this    law?     Are  timber. 
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Here  is  a  Potent  Factor  in  all  Good  Roads  Work 


The  Watson  bottom  Dumping  Wagon  will  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  all  road  improve- 
ment.    There  is  no  wagon  built  which  can  show  an  equal  record  in  durability  and  strength. 

The  points  of  superiority  in  Watson  Wagons  are  so  many  that  we  cannot  outline  them  in 
this  space.     Send  for  our  new  catalog  today.     Investigate  Watson  Wagons  when  you  are  about  to  purchase  any 
dumping  wagons,  for  they  are  first  in  improved  features  and  proven  value. 

Watson   Wagon   Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-Piesident;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;    W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


EIGHT  MORE  COUNTIES 

ADOPT  GOOD  ROADS 

The  question  of  themadoption  of  good  roads 
was   submitted    in    29   counties   in    Michigan   at 
tli'     April    election.      The   result   was    not   par- 
ticularly   encouraging    to    the    friends    of    the 
n  >;ul  movement. 

Three  of  the  counties  voting  yes,  Gogebic, 
Ontonagon  and  Schoolcraft,  are  in  the  upper 
peninsula.  With  their  vote  nearly  every  coun- 
ty of  the  1")  north  of  the  straits  of  Mackinaw 
is  now  tin  the  right  side  of  the  good  roads 
c<  'lutnn. 

Kalamazoo  county,  which  went  against  good 
mads  two  years  ago,  turned  about  this  time 
and  ga\e  a  substantial  majority  in  favor  of  the 
plan.  Barry  and  Antrim  both  voted  against 
the  plan  because  of  local  issues;  both  of  these 
Counties  contain  townships  that  are  now  build- 
ing or  have  already  built  good  roads  of  their 
own. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  F.arle  is  not 
discouraged  by  the  defeat  and  will  try  again 
in  many  counties  next  spring.  He  says: 

"Generally  speaking  the  cities  have  voted  for 
guild  roads  because  it  serves  to  bring  farmers 
t"  town  oftener,"  said  Mr.  Earle.  "However, 
the  cities  voted  against  local  option  generally. 
The  saloon  men  urged  their  forces  to  vote  no 
on  all  questions  so  as  to  he  sure  that  there 
was  no  mistake  and  so  the  good  roads  proposi- 
tions suffered  in  counties  where  there  was  a 
tight  on  local  option." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  proposition  was  submitted  and  the  result: 

Antrim   'No. 

Ucona     No.  .... 

No.  

Branch     No.  .... 

Calhoun     No. 

Charlevoix    No. 

Clare     No. 

Katun    No. 

'  lenesee    Yes. 

Gogebic    Yes. 

Grand   Traverse    Yes 

Hillsdale    No. 

Huron    No. 

Iack>on     No. 

Kalamazoo    Yes 

r-ake    No.  ...'.' 

-apeer    No. 

Livingston    Yes 

Midland    No.  ' 

tlontmorency    No. 

Dgemaw    Yes. 


Yes. 


Ontonagon    Yes. 

Osceola    No.  .... 

Oscoda   No.  .... 

Otsego   No.  .... 

Presque   Isle No. 

Schoolcraft   

Shiawassee    No. 

Tuscola    No. 

The  counties  now  under  the  county  road 
system  are  Alger.  Alpena,  Baraga,  Bay,  Ben- 
zie.  Cheboygan.  Chippewa,  Delta,  Dickinson, 
Kmmet,  Genesee,  Gladwin,  Gogebic,  Grand 
Traverse,  losco,  Iron,  Kalamazoo,  Kalkaska, 
Luce,  Manistee,  Marquette,  Mason,  Mecosta, 
M  cnominee,  Missaukee,  Muskegon,  Oceana, 
Ogemaw,  Ontonagon,  Saginaw,  Schoolcraft, 
\\  ayne  and  Wexford. 


SPENDS   MONEY   ON   ITS   ROADS. 

People,  who  live  outside  Bloomer  township. 
Montcalm  county,  and  have  occasion  to  drive 
through  it.  have  long  known  that,  compared 
with  most  of  our  neighboring  townships,  we 
arc  n  ad  builders,  writes  a  correspondent  liv- 
ing in  Bloomer.  We  have  often  wasted  both 
time  and  money  by  graveling  before  a  road 
had  been  properly  turnpiked  and  drained,  but 
we  have  been  guilty  of  as  little  waste  in  this 
direction  as  almost  any  township  in  this  or 
adjoining  counties. 

\Yc  have  raised  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  year 
for  a  long  time  for  graveling  alone,  and  much 
good  turnpiking  and  draining  was  done  by  the 
pathmasters  under  the  old  labor  tax  law. 

In  the  past  year  our  road  officials  have 
graded  about  six  miles  of  roadbed  and  grav- 
eled over  four  miles,  besides  any  amount  of 
patching  in  both  grades  and  gravel. 

Our  people  are  coming  to  know  that  a 
good  road  system  in  Michigan  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  macadam  or  stone  roads,  but  the 
application  of  good  road  sense  and  perma- 
nent methods  in  road  construction  with  as 
little  waste  in  labor  and  material  as  possible. 


lage  of  Roscommon  at  the  intersection  of 
Lake  street  with  the  section  line  between  sec- 
tion 5  and  6;  running  thence  north  40  degrees 
east  to  the  county  line  between  Roscommon 
county  and  Crawford  county,  being  4,500  feet. 

Road  B — Thence  running  east  along  the 
county  line  to  a  point  700  feet  west  of  the 
corner  of  sections  2  and  3  in  T.  24  N.  2  W., 
being  11,700  feet. 

Road  C — Beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
Main  street  with  the  east  and  west  Vn  line  of 
section  6,  T.  24  N.  2  W. ;  thence  running  north- 
westerly to  the  township  line  of  Gerrish  town- 
ship, bein  5,100  feet. 

Road  D — Commencing  at  the  intersection  of 
Lake  and  Second  streets,  thence  running  40 
degrees  and  45  minutes  west,  1,100  feet;  thence 
running  along  what  is  known  as  the  Muck 
road  3,400  feet  to  the  line  of  Gerrish  township. 

All  work  must  begin  by  the  15th  of  May, 
l!Mi'.i,  or  sooner  at  the  option  of  the  contractor, 
and  completed  by  the  15th  of  cto'ber,  1009. 

D.  E.  Matheson  is  the  clerk,  and  his  address 
is  Roscommon. 


BIDS  ON   ROADS  ASKED  FOR. 

The  township  of  Higgins,  Roscommon  coun- 
tv.  will  receive  bids  up  lo  1  p.  m..  April  26,  for 
the  constructing  of  gravel  mads  in  said  town- 
ship, in  accordance  with  the  specifications  to 
be  furnished  to  applicants  de.-iring  t<>  bid  by 
the  township  clerk  of  said  township,  separate 
bids  will  be  received  for  the  making  of  either 
road  \  or  1!  or  C  or  D.  but  the  township 
board  reserves  the  right  to  accept  the  bid  for 
such  a  portion  of  the  said  lines  as  may  to 
them  seem  proper  to  be  granted  to  any  one 
bidder. 

Road   A — Beginning  on  the  line  of  the   vil- 


WOULD  BELT  JACKSON  COUNTY 
WITH   GOOD   ROADS. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Jackson  has 
indorsed  the  county  good  roads  system.  At 
a  meeting  of  good  roads  enthusiasts  held  at 
Jackson,  State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle 
said  that  no  county  in  Michigan  is  better 
adapted  to  the  county  road  system  than  Jack- 
son county.  He  said  further  that  125  miles 
of  good  roads  would  form  a  trunk  system, 
with  Jackson  the  center,  leading  from  Bath 
Mills.  Napoleon.  Liberty,  Hanover  and  Hor- 
ton.  Concord.  Springport  and  Rives  Junction, 
Munith  and  other  county  centers  to  Jackson, 
'besides  connecting  the  larger  villages  with 
good  gravel  highways.  The  system  can  In- 
built in  five  years,  he  said,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  sl-ite  reward,  without  raising  a  cent  in 
addition  to  the  one-mill  tax.  This  would  cost 
the  owner  of  a  $3,000  farm  $3  a  year,  and  the 
owner  of  a  $2.00(1  village  or  city  home  $2  a 
year,  and  it  would  be  worth  ten  times  its  cost 
to  every  taxpayer.  Mr.  Earle  predicted  that 
Jackson  would  be  advertised  all  over  the 
slate  as  the  good  roads  county,  and  farm  land 
would  sell  for  $:20  to  $-10  an  acre  more  than  it 
docs  today. 

The  voters  of  Hertford  township.  Van  Bti- 
ren  county,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  road 
question  in  the  annual  township  meeting.  The 
electors  voted  the  sum  of  $4.000  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  highway  improvement  during  the 
coming  year. 
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IF    YOU    WANT 

GOOD  ROADS 

BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port   Huron   Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co., 


MONTCALM'S  GOOD  ROADS. 

Reynolds  township,  Montcalm  county,  has 
been  engaged  the  past  year  in  'building  her 
first  permanent  highway  under  the  new  state 
reward  law.  The  past  year's  pioneer,  work 
was  under  adverse  conditions,  but  Reynolds 
township  has  nearly  two  miles  of  road  now 
that  will  stand  for  ages.  It  takes  time  and 
money  to  build  these  roads  but  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  people  who  are  knocking 
permanent  roads  hardest  will  endorse  and 
commend  the  work.  Every  knock  that  has 
been  given  the  work  so  far  has  hurt.  And  it 
has  cost  the  tax-payers  that  have  howled  the 
hardest  actually  more  money  to  complete  the 
job  than  it  would  had  they  kept  still  and 
waited  until  the  road  proved  its  worth. 

Naturally,  nearly  every  man  interested  has 
some  special  hobby  that  he  would  like  to  exer- 
cise. That  has  been  true  since  time  immemor- 
ial and  that  has  been  one  of  the  hindrances 
to  better  roadmaking  all  the  years  that  we 
have  been  dabbling  along  patching  a  road 
here  and  fixing  one  there. 

The  work  will  be  continued  this  year. 


and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer  should 
deprive  himself  of  goods  roads  just  to  spite  the 
man  with  the  auto,  as  the  former  uses  them 
all  the  time,  and  it  is  principally  for  his  benefit 
that  they  are  built.  That  the  farmer  has  a 
grievance  against  many  drivers  of  automobiles, 
there  is  no  question,  as  they  go  through  the 
country  without  regard  for  anybody  or  any- 
thing, but  notwithstanding  this,  good  roads  are 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  than  to 
the  man  who  runs  an  automobile,  and  he  is 
standing  in  his  own  light  when  he  votes  against 
them. — Marshall  Chronicle. 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 

at  a  premium  now,  we  cannot  afford  to  worry 
them  over  rough,  sandy  or  muddy  roads  which 
knocks  them  out  in  a  short  time,  and  also  from 
a  humanity  standpoint. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  get  our  mail  delivered 
promptly  with  the  distance  the  carriers  are 
obliged  to  drive  each 'day,  it  requires  good 
roads,  and  if  they  are  not  good  they  are  not 
required  to  deliver  it. 

Fifth,  the  wear  and  tear  on  our  vehicles  is 
greater  on  poor  or  rough  roads  than  on  good 
roads. 


WANTS  STATE  AID. 

Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county,  has  had 
a  delegation  at  Lansing  conferring  with  the 
state  highway  commissioner  regarding  state 
aidvfor  a  proposed  macadam  road  from  Port 
Huron  to  Smith's  Creek.  Among  the  delega- 
tion were  Supervisor  George  Fish,  Clerk  Chas. 
W.  Lapp,  Treasurer  Wilfred  Tomlinson,  Geo. 
McCormick,  and  A.  E.  Stevenson.  The  town- 
ship proposes  to  build  a  first  class  road  to 
connect  with  the  macadam  road  at  the  end  of 
Griswold  street  and  extend  to  Smith's  Creek. 
The  road  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  both 
the  town  of  Kim'ball  and  the  city  of  Port 
Huron. 

GOOD  ROADS  AND  AUTOMOBILES. 

The  good  roads  proposition  was  carried  in 
Jackson  and  Kalamazoo  counties,  but  was  de- 
icatcd  in  Calhoun  at  the  recent  election.  This 
means  that  the  people  of  this  county  will  have 
to  assist  the  other  counties  in  building  roads, 
but  \v<-  will  reap  no  benefit  ourselves.  Some 
day  the  postoffice  department  will  take  up  the 
,  mads  question,  and  counties  that  do  not 
have  ads  and  refu-c  to  build  them,  will 

have  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  going  to 
the  ]<  after  their  mail,  as  it  is  only  a 

questii  n  of  time  when  better  roads  must  be 
built  or  rural  mail  routes  will  be  abolished. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  owners  of  automobiles 
want  the  yciod  roads,  but  it  is  also  for  the  in- 
i  of  every  farmer  to  have  the  highways 
improved.  The  automobiles  are  here  to  stay 
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The  above  illustration  gives  a  splendid  idea 
of  how  culverts  built  by  the  American  Bridge 
&  Pipe  Company  of  Lansing,  of  American 
Ingot  Iron,  resist  corrosion. 

FARMERS  SHOULD  TAKE  HEED. 

Mathias  Thar,  highway  commissioner  of 
Hagar  township,  Berrien  county,  in  a  plea  for 
i  roads,  says:  "I  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  benefits-  of  good  roads. 
Everyone  is  aware  of  them,  but  I  want  to 
show-  the  people  of  this  county,  especially 
thu-e  showing  little  interest,  the  necessity  of 
good  roads.  In  the  first  place  we  have  a 
amount  of  perishable  fruit  to  haul  to  the 
railroads  and  steamboats,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  without  injury  to  the  fruit,  a  smooth  road 
is  required.  • 

Second,  the  fruit  business  in  this  county 
does  not  allow  any  delays  on  our  roads  with 
a  lot  of  fruit  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work 
ssary  to  be  done  each  day.  that  is  the 
picking,  packing  and  hauling  in  time,  we  can- 
not be  on  the  road  all  day. 

Third,  in  order  to  save  horse  flesh,  which  is 


GOOD   ROADS   LEVIES. 

The  taxpayers  of  Bingham  township,  Lee- 
lanau  county,  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  at  their 
recent  town  meeting  they  voted  30  cents  on  the 
$100  of  assessed  valuation  for  better  roads. 
Children  learning  to  walk  should  be  encour- 
aged, so  should  townships  getting  interested 
in  the  better  road  movement.  So  we  say, 
''Well  done.  Bingham." 

Fifteen  cents  on  the  $100  for  road  repairs 
and  15  cents  for  road  improvements  is  all  right 
for  a  starter.  But  the  people  of  Bingham 
must  not  think  that  they  are  in  the  same  class 
with  the  people  of  Kalkaska,  Manistee,  Antrim 
and  Grand  Traverse  coutnies.  Last  year  14  of 
the  15  townships  in  Antrim  county  raised  bet- 
ter than  50  cents  on  the  $100.  Two  townships 
raised  $1  on  the  $100. 

Clcarwater    and    Garfield    townships    in    Kal- 
kaska  county   last   year   raised    better   than   $1  ' 
on    the    $100    for    good    roads.      Cold    Springs 
township  raised  $2  on  the  $100. 

The  five  townships  of  Grand  Traverse  coun- 
ty, for  which  the  information  regarding  190!) 
appropriations  is  at  hand,  have  done  as  follows 
for  better  roads:  East  Bay,  40  cents  on  $100 
of  valuation;  Garfield,  60  cents;  Blair,  65  cents; 
Whitewater,  70;  Peninsula  about  60  cents. 

FOUR  MILES  OF  GOOD  ROADS. 

County  Roads  Commissioner  Alpheus  Green, 
of  Saginaw,  has  been  lending  his  assistance  tc 
the  enthusiastic  people  of  Frankenmuth  town- 
ship who  want  four  miles  of  stone  road  built 
this  year.  It  is  proposed  to  build  the  road 
from  the  \ve-t  tnwtiship  line  between  F^anken- 
muth  and  Blumfield  to  (he  village  of  Franken- 
muth. The  cost  will  'be  approximately  $12,000 
and  the  township  will  advance  the  money  and 
will  be  reimbursed  from  township  road  mon- 
e\  -  w.hen  levied  and  collected.  Road  Com- 
missioner Green  approves  of  the  plan  and  will 
have  the  work  of  surveying  done  at  once.  It 
is  likely  that  the  building  of  the  road  will  'be 
about  the  first  road  work  done  in  Saginaw 
county  this  season. 
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This  brand  on 
every  sheet. 

None  genuine 

without  this 

brand 


To  those  9O,OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 


\AII/ 

%  t 

V 


H  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,  you  have  made  a  demand 
for  a  rust-resisting  material,  which  you  can  use  for  roofing,  road  culverts,  and 
agricultural  purposes.  Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 
Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 
Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 
rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.  Address, 

MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.  _  LANSING,    MICHIGAN 


KALAMAZOO    REDEEMS    HERSELF. 

ECalamazoo  county  has  redeemed  herself, 
writes  A.  J.  Sager,  of  Climax,  a  prominent 
worker  j'or  good  r.>ads  and  public  road  cor- 
respondent fur  Kalamazoo  county.  The  honor 
rests  with  the  city  of  Kalamazoo.  however. 
which  gave  a  splendid  majority  of  l.:>'.'s  in 
favor  oi  the  county  road  system.  Th.s  ma- 
jority was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  adverse 
vote  in  the  country  districts  and  the  result  in 
1'ie  county  at  large  was  a  majority  of  -177  in 
lavor  oi  gond  roads.  A  year  ago  Kalamazoo 
city  gave  only  .10(1  majority  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  and  it  was  defeated.  Last  year 
Richland  was  the  only  township  outside  of 
Kabniazon  city  to  declare  in  favor  of  good 
roads.  This  township  was  a  train  in  line  this 
year,  and  had  for  company  Scho.ncraft. 
Prairie  Rondc  and  Cooper,  which  indicates 
that  the  gospel  of  good  roads  is  surely  spread- 
ing in  the  county  outside  of  the  city. 

Just  now  the  farmer--  who  want  better  road-. 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  most  important 
question:  \Yill  be  accept  the  assistance  of  tin- 
city  allies?  Will  he  welcome  the  aid  of  the 
mad-machinery  man.  the  capitalist,  the  bicy- 
clist and  the  automobilist?  Or  will  he  treat 
them  as  schemers  who  are  trying  to  meddle 
with  his  affairs? 

The  answer  to'  these  questions  ought  to  de- 
pend on  \\h::t  these  city  friends  of  good  roads 
are  proposing  to  do.  If  they  propose  to  have 
the  country  roads  improved  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  bnsine.-s  ,-nd  enhance  their  pleas- 
ures, wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  then 
he  should  spurn  the  proffered  alliance.  If.  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  proposing,  through 
state  and  nation;:!  taxation,  to  lift  a  large  part 
of  the  burden  off  the  farmer  and  place  it  on 
the  tax-payer-,  of  the  city,  lie  ought  to  bid 
them  welcome  and  extend  the  glad  hand. 

I  have  worked  hard  to  bring  about  co-oper- 
ation between  tin-  people  of  the  country  and 
the  city  in  order  to  initiate  the  work  of  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  main  highways 
by  the  county  system.  The  township,  with  a 
cash  tax  system,  will  have  all  they  can  do  to 
take  care  of  the  cross,  tributary  and  less  trav- 
eled roads.  The  conntv  tax  should  be  ]•  rge 
enough  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  start 
permanent  highway  work  in  every  township  in 
the  county.  The  roads  should  lie  built  so  as 
to  get  the  state  award  and  a  national  award 
as  well.  For  I  believe  most  firmly  that  na- 
tional aid  for  go,:<]  roads  must  conic,  and 
when  it  does  the  burden  of  providing  im- 
proved main  country  roads  and  bridges  will 
be  equalized  and  be  borne  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple, as  it  should  be. 

The  railroads  and  the  steamship  compani-es 
apnrcc:atc  the  value  of  g:>od  roads  an! 
willing  to  stand  their  share  of  the  tax.  Study 
this  question.  It  needs  little  thought  to  dem- 
onstrate why  railroads  want  good  \vagmi 
roads.  Ask  yourself  the  question,  why  does 
the  great  Grank  Trunk  system  contemplate 
building  its  double  tracks  through  the  city  of 
Kalam-xoo?  If  there  were  not  twenty-five 
men.  with  a  combined  capital  of  over  $10.(Hn 
(ICO.  who  signed  the  wn'tcr's  countv  roa  1  peti- 
tion last  September,  and  scores  of  other  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  who  expect  to  reap 
the  benefits  derived  from  an  even  flow  of 
produce,  and  manufactured  goods,  which  will 
be  transported  over  JCalamaxon  county's  sys- 


tem of  improved  roads,  to  her  nearby  village 
markets,  thence  to  the  city,  in  car  loads,  on 
tributary  railroads,  and  improved  wagon  roads, 
which  will  be  w  repair  and  condition  for  use, 
radiating  from  the  city,  in  the  poor-road  sea- 
son as  well  as  the  good  season,  the  Grand 
Trunk  would  not  be  interested.  But  the  road 
is  deeply  interested,  and  will  help  with  a  state 
and  county  tax,  to  improve  main  roads  into 
the  villages  and  city  of  Kalamaxoo  county 
next  year. 

If  Calhoun  county,  a  county  that  the  writer 
has  worked  for  with  might  and  main  for  the 
adoption  of  the  county  roads  system  to  lessen 
the  expense  of  hauling  to  its  market  place, 
Battle  Creek,  will  take  up  the  proposition 
again  next  spring  and  carry  the  same,  the 
Grand  Trunk  system  will  build  its  .double 
tracks  to  Marshall,  and  Albion,  for  the  sake  of 
the  traffic  that  will  come  into  these  cities  over 
the  improved  roads. 

The  above  paragraphs  are  sufficient  argu- 
ments why  the  Whelan  bill,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  cash  township  law.  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  legislature.  The  legislative  suc- 
cess that  we  are  to  attain  for  the  promotion 
of  the  state  law,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
township  cash  tax,  with  an  increased  appro- 
priation for  state  rewards,  largely  depended 
on  the  way  the  county  roads  system  carried 
in  Kalamazoo  county  and  other  leading  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  Our  state  representative 
assured  the  writer  that  if  our  county  made  a 
good  showing  for  the  county  road  system,  it 
would  help  promote  the  laws  for  state  and 
township  systems,  and  the  writer  will  assure 
the  reader,  with  all  due  consideration,  that  the 
Miccess  in  carrying  the  county  of  Kalamazoo 
for  good  roads,  was  due  to  the  stick-to-it-ive- 
ness,  and  untiring  efforts  of  W.  M.  Bryant, 
chairman  of  the  good  roads  committee  of  the 
city  of  Ka-lamazoo.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  ever  stood  by  the  writer  and  conducted 
a  campaign  that  led  to  success. 

AUTOS  RUIN  ROADS. 

The  increased  use  of  automobiles  in  New 
York  State  has  so  worn  out  the  1,800  miles  of 
good  roads  already-  completed  that  the  new 
State  Highway  Commission  will  not  award 
this  year  any  more  contracts  for  good  roads 
construction.  The  commission  has  determined 
to  devote  its  efforts  during  the  coming  year 
to  the  500  miles  additional  of  good  roads  work 
now  under  contract  and  to  repairing  the  1,800 
miles  of  road  completed  since  the  good  roads 
project  was  started  in  the  state  ten  years  ago. 

The  commission  has  asked  the  legislature 
for  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  to  repair 
these  1,800  miles  of  good  roads.  It  developed 
at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Internal  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  automobile  bill  that  the 
stone  macadam  roads  which  have  been  built 
:by  the  state  will  not  stand  the  strain  of  the 
automobiles,  and  the  highway  commission  is 
experimenting  with  an  asphalt  cement  which 
is  to  be  utilized  in  covering  all  of  the  stone 
macadam  roads  so  far  constructed.  Mean- 
while the  commission  is  investigating  the  ques- 
tion with  a  view  of  revolutionizing  road  con- 
struction in  the  state  so  as  to  produce  a  road 
which  will  successfully  meet  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  automobile. 

The  farmers  up  the  state  are  aroused  over 
the  bad  condition  the  good  roads  are  in  be- 


c?.us.e  of  the  destruction  which  follows  their 
use  by  the  automobilists,  and  the  situation  has 
become  so  acute  that  the  highway  commission 
fears  the  good  roads  work  will  be  checked 
unless  something  is  done  to  allay  this  feeling. 

F.  N.  Godfrey,  the  master  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  the  members  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  grange  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  insisted  that  the  automobile 
bill  should  be  passed.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  tax  the  automobiles  sufficiently  to  raise 
nearly  enough  money  to  repair  the  damage 
they  do  to  the  good  roads.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  bill  would  bring  an  annual  revenue 
into  the  state  treasury  of  $600,000.  It  imposes 
a  tax  of  $5  on  automobiles  weighing  1,500 
pounds  or  less,  $10  on  machines  weighing  from 
1,500  to  2,500  pounds,  and  an  additional  $5  for 
each  500  pounds  of  weight  over  2,500  pounds. 
The  owners  must  register  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  chauffeurs  must  be  licensed  and 
pay  a  fee  of  $1. 

Pro'bably  the  most  important  provision  in 
the  bill  is  that  all  speed  limits  are  abolished, 
and  it  i§  provided  that  the  automobilist  must 
operate  his  car  with  due  regard  for  the  safety 
of  the  public  at  all  times.  His  speed  is  left  to 
his  own  discretion,  but  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility is  placed  on  him,  no  matter  at  what 
rate  of  speed  his  machine  is  being  operated. 

On  country  roads  where  the  highways  are 
clear  the  automobilists  would  have  the  speed 
limit  lifted  and  be  permitted  to  run  their 
machines  in  their  own  discretion.  They 
would  not  be  kept  in  fear  of  the  country  jus- 
tice who  gets  the  automobilists  and  their  fines 
by  his  speed  tray  system. 

Charles  T.  Terry  of  New  York  City,  George 
H.  Stillwell  of  Syracuse  and  George  C.  Diehl 
of  Buffalo,  representing  the  automobile  asso- 
ciations, insisted  that  if  the  automobiles  were 
to  'be  taxed,  other  vehicles  using  the  road 
also  should  be  taxed  proportionately,  pointing 
out  that  otherwise  the  automobile  tax  would 
'be  unconstitutional. 

Senator  Jothan  P.  Allds,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  said  that  if  some 
new  scheme  of  taxation  to  meet  the  cost  of 
repairing  the  good  roads  was  not  devised,  the 
whole  scheme  of  good  roads  construction  was 
likely  to  fall.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was 
demonstrated  in  Massachusetts  that  automo- 
biles cause  52  per  cent  of  the  destruction  of 
roads  there  and  insisted  that  they  should  be 
taxed  accordingly  to  meet  the  expenses  of  re- 
paid in  New  York  State. 

ASPHALT  ROADS. 

The   state   of   Illinois   is   experimenting  with 
liquid    asphalt,    a    commercial    preparation,    i 
its   road   making.     The   asphalt   is   mixed   with 
the     black    loam     of     that     state,     known     as 
"gumbo,"  and   the  short  mileage  already  built 
is   a  very  fine   road,  but  it  is  not  known   how; 
long    it    will    last.      The    asphalt-gumbo    road1 
is  smooth  and  hard  now,  after  rain  and  snow! 
which  made  the  dirt  roads  very  muddy.     This 
kind   of   road   has   been    built   at   about  one-half  I 
the   cost  of  macadam,   and   is   said   not   to   get 
du-ty  in  summer.     Whether  or  not  the  asphalt! 
roads  are  cheaper  and  better  than  rock  ro:id- 
in    Illinois    will    be    proven    only    whe.i     their 
durability   is   tested. 
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Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

For  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 

Marquette,  Mich. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR   HOBBY 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED    TO    SUIT 
WRITE   US 

THE  HENRY  MERDIAN  CO., 

43-44   Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone   Main  6251  DETROIT 


EARLE'S  SUCCESSOR  APPOINTED. 
Gov.    \\arner  has  sent   in   tile   nomination  of 
Towiisend    E.    Ely,  of  Aim  a,  as   state   highway 
cpmmissionery  oi'  Michigan,  to  succeed  Hora- 

I".    Karle.     There   has   been   much  discussion 
as   to   what  the  governor  would  do  relative  to 
In  view  of  the   opposition   of   Karle  to 
governor  in   the  campaign   and   the   ginger 
with  which  he  campaigned,  it  has  not  been  ex- 
pected that  the  governor  would  re-appoint  him. 
although  many  people  have  declared  that  Earle 
-hould    lie   continued   in  office  to  complete  the 
t    uork  lie  has  instituted.     Unless  the  sen- 
ate and  house  pass  the  bill  which  extends  Mr. 
Earle's  job  until  11)11.  this  means  the  end  of  his 
service    in    the    department    which    he    created. 
In  arousing  the  public  to  the  necessity  for  bet- 
ter   roads,   investigating   and   drafting  the   law 
under  which  the  department  operated  and  de- 
veloping    the     system     of     constructing     good 
roatN.    Mr.    Karle    has    worked    tirelessly   in    a 
manner   which   will   make   his   name   an   honor- 
one  in  the  state  as  the  years  go  by. 
Mr.  Karle  says: 

"Why  should  I  care  for  a  $2,500  job  as  state 
,    highway  commissioner  of  .Michigan,  when  an- 
other state  has  offered  to  make  me  their  high- 
way  commissioner   at    double    the    salary;    when 
;  ;  a    Detroit    concern    has   offered  me   a   position 
with  an  elegant  private  office  and  without  the 
•-ration  of  selling  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
at  $5,000  a  year;  when  another  concern  has  of- 
fered me  a  $5,000  job  traveling  the  length  and 
breadth    of    the    United    States    preaching   the 
:  roads  doctrine;  when  T  have  a  substantial 
business   of  my  own   that   demands  my  atten- 
tiqn,    and    where   my    services   would    probably 
bring    me   more    for   the    time    and    energy   ex- 
pended  than   any  position   I   could  take?" 

Mr.  Karle  asserts  that  he  does  not  want  to 
be  highway  commissioner  of  Michigan  and 
that  he  has  not  and  will  not  exert  any  energy 
in  that  direction. 


will  not  be  until  he  knows  what  is  expected 
and  what  the  salary  will  be.  J.  W.  Frakes  of 
Vicksburg,  D.  G.  McGregor  of  Cooper,  Leon 
Keith  of  Cpmstock  and  W.  A.  Verity  of  Texas 
have  also  been  suggested. 


State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  has  re- 
quested the  attorney  general  to  proceed  against 
the  highway  commissioner  of  Battle  Creek 
township,  Calhoun  county,  to  recover  $121  paid 
to  the  township  as  a  state  award  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  half  mile  of  road  in  that  township. 


and  preliminary  surveys  already  made  so  there 
is  a  probability  of  the  work  being  en- 
tirely completed  during  the  summer  of  this 
year.  The  road  will  extend  west  of  the  village 
limits  to  the  boundaries  of  the  I'sle  Royale 
Mining  Company's  property  twenty-four  feet 
in  width  and  curbing  and  gutters  will  be  con- 
structed at  each  side.  It  will  be  constructed 
in  compliance  with  regulations  of  the  state 
reward  clause  whereby  $1,000  will  be  contrib- 
uted from  the  state  coffers. 


Work  has  commenced  on  repairs  on  all  the 
stone  roads  in  Saginaw  county,  Buena  Vista 
township  receiving  attention  first,  and  from 
.now  on  the  work  will  be  carried  throughout 
the  county.  The  people  of  Frankenmuth  are 
very  enthusiastic  over  four  miles  of  stone  road 
to  be  built  from  the  north  town  line  through 
the  village  of  Gera  and  into  the  village  of 
Frankenmuth,  this  being  the  old  state  road. 
The  township  of  Frankenmuth  will  advance 
the  money,  which  is  approximately  $12,000,  to 
carry  on  the  work  and  will  be  reimbursed  from 
township  road  moneys  when  levied  and  col- 
lected. 


Baldwin,  Lake  county,  has  tried  out  its  road 
roller  and  is  entirely  satisfied  that  the  village 
made  a  good  investment.  Baldwin  is  enthus- 
iastic on  the  good  roads  question  and  has 
voted  $2,200  for  good  roads  to  be  expended 
this  year. 


Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county,  has 
voted  to  build  another  mile  of  stone  road  this 
year;  also  to  grade  two  additional  miles  of 
road  and  have  them  ready  to  convert  into 
stone  roads  next  year. 


Lake  Odessa  has  voted  $1,500  for  road  repair 
work  and  $2,000  for  highway  improvement. 


Another  mile  an  a  quarter  of  the  so-called 
Montague  road  for  the  improvement  of  which 
the  Muskegon  board  of  supervisors  has  pro- 
v'dcd  has  been  declared  a  county  road  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  county  road 
commissioners.  The  road  had  already  been 
declared  a  county  road  for  a  mile  west  from 
the  Montague  village  limits  to  the  township 
line  between  Montague  and  White  River  town- 
ship. This  road  was  improved  under  state 
specifications  with  crushed  stone  last  fall.  The 
mile  and  a  quarter  added  has  been  surveyed 
and  will  be  improved.  It  lies  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  north  on  the  White  River  township  line 
and  a  mile  west  into  White  River  township. 


The  township  of  Davison,  Genesee  county, 
has  voted  to  raise  $4,000  for  the  roads  of  the 
township,  which  is  double  the  amount  raised 
last  year.  Of  the  $4,000  to  be  raised  $2,500 
goes  for  the  road  repair  fund  and  $1,500  for 
road  improvement  fund. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

I'n  Orrrish  township.  Roscommon  county, 
they  petitioned  th'-  town  hoard  to  submit  to 
eoters  the  question  of  bonding  for  good 
roads,  but  the  town  board  didn't  see  fit  to  do 
it.  The  result  is  that  the  board  is  now  replaced 
by  men  that  will  do  it.  They  appreciate  things 
in  Gerrish.  In  Iliggins  township  the  free- 
holder-, asked  for  the  same  thing  and  it  was 
"ranted.  The  board  worked  hard  to  get  things 
in  -liape  so  that  the  contracts  could  be  let.  The 
result  is  that  the  tax-payers  elected  a  new 
hoard.  That  is  the  way  they  appreciate  things 
in  Higgins  township. 

city    council    of   F.scanaba   awarded   the 

acts   for   macadamizing  the   Danforth   and 

River  Suitch  roads  to  the  Solid  Rock 

I'a'-ing    &    Construction    Co.      The    company, 

:h    wa;  organi/cd   by  John    llichler  &   Sons. 

.  was  the  lowest  bidder  on  the  work. 

The   council   also   voted   to   have   Charlotte  street 

ri--iirtaced    with    fine   crushed    rock   mid    treated 

I"   a  nig.  .     ' 


Chassell  township.  Houghton  county,  tax- 
payers voted  to  appropriate  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  tonwship  valuation  for  the  building 
of  highways,  and  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  township  valuation  for  road  repair  work. 

Highway  Commissioner  Pattison  of  Maren- 
go.  Calhoun  county,  will  commence  work  at 
once  on  the  roads.  There  is  a  balance  of  $11 
in  the  road  fund  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
.10(1  was  voted  at  a  recent  meeting.  Marengo 
has  always  been  generous  in  giving  to  the 
highways,  but  when  it  comes  to  building  boule- 
vards for  automobiles,  the  vote  is  usually  three 
to  one  against. 

Lexington  township.  Sanilac  county,  has 
voted  $1.2110  for  the  highway  fund  and  20  cents 
per  $100  valuation  for  a  road  repair  fund. 


There   arc   many  available   candidates  for  po 

19    as    road    commissioners    in    Kalamazoo 

Wrlls    X.    Adams,    an    original    good 

•n    from    Pavilion,   has   been   asked    to 

itcr  the  job.     He  is  not  a  candidate  and 


Twenty-two  hundred  dollars  was  voted  at 
the  towi'-hip  meeting  at  Oxford.  Oakland 
count}1,  for  the  road  funds  for  the  ensuing 
year.  $1.000  for  the  repair  fund  and  $1.200  for 
the  improvement  fund. 

The  owners  of  the  Park  addition  in  Kast 
lloughtoii  are  contemplating  the  construction 
of  a  mile  of  macadamized  road.  Proposals 
will  be  reeei\ed  within  the  course  of  a  few 
urck-  for  tlu-  purpose  of  completing  this  im- 
provement. The  plans  have  been  prepared 


Lawrence  township,  Van  Buren  county,  will 
spend  $600  on  the  Angling  road  west  of  Law- 
rence. The  village  of  Lawrence  voted  $700 
for  graveling  its  streets. 

The  township  of  Benton,  Berrien  county,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  of 
any  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  There  is  pro'b- 
ably  no  township  where  the  land  will  produce 
acre  for  acre  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than 
will  that  of  this  favored  section  during  the 
prosperous  years.  Yet  the  farmers  of  this  pros- 
perous township  voted  down  a  proposition  to 
bond  for  $50,000  for  the  building  of  good 
roads.  The  farmers  could  not  be  made  to  see 
that  the  building  of  good  roads  would  increase 
the  value  of  their  farms  for  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  to  them. 

STRAW  BINDS   MUD. 

Paving  town  streets  with  wheat  straw  as  a 
means  of  binding  the  mud  in  the  spring  and 
keeping  the  dust  down  later  in  the  season  is 
being  demonstrated  at  Kndicott  in  Whitman 
county,  Wash.,  south  of  Spokane,  where  two 
miles  of  streets  were  treated  this  spring,  a 
foot  of  fresh  straw  being  laid  from  curb  to 
curb  and  packed  into  the  wet  ground  following 
a  slight  rainfall.  The  experiment  is  considered 
to  be  a  success,  as  the  streets  are  neat  and 
clean  and  there  is  no  dust,  though  traffic  to 
and  from  the  big  wheat  ranches  is  heavy. 
Country  roads  in  other  parts  of  Washington 
have  been  "si rawed"  for  years  during  the  sum- 
mer months  to  hold  the  dust,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  been  tried  in  a  town  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  other  communities  will  take 
up  the  work  until  permanent  pavements  arc 
'built. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

Xo.  381 — Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $504. 

No.  382 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.288  miles,  macadam;  state  reward, 
$1,288. 

No.  383 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
$2,413. 

No.    385— Port    Huron    township,    St.    Clair 

county,  .509  mile  macadam;  state  reward,  $509. 

No.    386 — Port    Huron    township,    St.    Clair 

county,  .508  mile,  macadam;  state  reward,  $508. 

No.     387 — Bear     Lake     township,     Manistee 

county,  1   mile,  gravel;    state  reward,  $500. 

No.  389 — Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  390 — Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam; 
state  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  391 — Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $746. 

No.  392 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $511. 

No.  393 — Millbrook  township,  Mecosta  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  394 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .502  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $251. 

No.  395 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty .872  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $436. 

No.  397 — Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  398 — Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  399 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
5.08  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $5,080. 

No.  400 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.9<i2  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $992. 

No.  401 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
1.413  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $1,413. 

No.  403 — Alger  county,  3  miles,  macadam; 
reward,  $3,000. 

No.  404 — Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.04  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  405 — White  Ook  township,  Ingham 
county,  1.006  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $503. 

No.  407 — Wayland  township,  Allegan  county, 
1!4  miles,  "C;"  reward,  $938. 

No.  408 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  l/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  409 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  Yz  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  410 — Newkirk  township,  Lake  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  412 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $990. 

No.  413 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.156  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $78. 

No.  414 — Bethany  township,  Gratipt  county, 
ll/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750;  paid. 

No.  415 — Coldwater  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, l*/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750. 

No.  416 — Inland  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.25  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $625. 

No.  417 — Hinton,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile, 
gravel;  reward.  $500. 

No.  419 — Leroy  township,  Calhoun  county,  2 
miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  420 — Pine  Grove  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 3.472  miles,  gravel;  $1,736. 

No.  422 — Menominee  county,  .232  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $116;  paid. 

No.  424 — Kalkaska  county,  1,004  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  425 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1.536  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $768. 

No.  426— Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2  miles,  gravel;  reward.  $1,000. 

No.  427 — Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
2.59  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,295. 

No.  428 — Menominee  county,  .327  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $327;  paid. 

No.  429 — Wayne  county,  1.256  miles,  ma- 
xadam;  reward,  $1,256. 

No.  430 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  431 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  432 — Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 


No.  433 — Posen  township,  Presque  Isle 
county,  1.002  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $501. 

No.  434 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  y2  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  435 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  '/•>  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  436 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  438 — Marquette  county,  1.087  miles,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $1,087. 

No.  439 — Mason  county,  1.48  miles,  gravel; 
reward,  $740. 

No.  440 — Pentwater  township,  Oceana  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  441 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  442 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  443 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  Y* 
mile,  gravel;  ?ew"ard,  $250. 

No.  445 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.    446 — Carlton    township,    Barry    county, 

1.022  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $511. 

No.  447 — Muskegon  county,  1.502  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $751. 

No.  448 — Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
2.033  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,033. 

No.  449 — Cheboygan  county,  .307  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $307. 

No.  450 — Dickinson  county,  54  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $250. 

No.  451 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  'county, 
l/z  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  452 — losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  Y* 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  454 — Manistee  county,  .22  mile,  ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $551. 

No.  455 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  457 — East  China  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,112. 

No.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.    459 — Evart    township,    Osceola    county, 

1.23  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $615. 

No.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  462 — Cheboygan  county,  \l/2  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

No.  464 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  466 — Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, I  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  467 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .964  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $482. 

No.  468 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .858  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $429. 

No.  470 — Manistee  county,  .983+  mile, 
gravel:  reward,  $492. 

No.  471 — Manistee  county,  1  mile,  gravel; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  472 — Manistee  county,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

No.  473,  Manistee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  480,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

No.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  483,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 


No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.     487,     Higgins     township,     Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 
No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.     489,     Elk     Rapids     township,     Antrim 
county,    1.84    miles,    "D"    road,    state    reward  I 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

Xo.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  countyjij 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, |i 
state  reward  $665. 

'No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500.  " 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  lj; 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  ] 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1J4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 

No.   497,  Wayne  county,   Y*   mile,  macadam,  • 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.    500,    Wexford    county,    1    mile,    gravel 
state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  502,  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C' 
road,  state  reward  $771. 

No.    503,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,    "C  fjj 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.   504,   Menominee   county,   .971   mile,   "C'1 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C 
road,  state  reward  $773.  ' 

No.    506,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,    "C' 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.     507,     Menominee     county,     .806     mile 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  508,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

No.   509,   Menominee   county,   .999   mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.    511,    Menominee    county,    1.498    miles 
gravel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.    512,    Menominee    county,    */2    mile,    "C 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

No.    513,    Menominee    county,    1.162    miles 
macadam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county 
1.008  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

No.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  516,  Bedford  township,  Monroe  county* 
.401  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.    517,    Wexford    county,    1    mile,    gravel 
state  reward  $500. 

No.   518,    Golden   township,   Oceana   county 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.   519,   Tyrone   township,    Kent   county, 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.    520,   Tyrone    township,   Kent   county, 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.    521,    Delta    county,    Y?    mile,    macadam 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam 
state  reward  $4,715. 

No.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  miles,  macadam 
state  reward  $5,595. 

No.  524,  Delta  county,  1.496  miles,  macadam 
state  reward  $1,496. 

No.   525,  Delta  county,  .448  mile,   macada 
state  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.1)11  miles,  macada 
state  reward  $4,311. 

No.  527,  Delta  county,  2.449  miles,  macada 
state   reward  $2,449. 

No.   528,  Delta  county,  .184  mile,  macada 
state  reward  $184. 

No.  529,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  coun 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 
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MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 
Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 
Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 
Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Benzie  County- 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie 

Delta  County — 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 
Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 
Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 

Dickinson  County — 
William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 
John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 
Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 

Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

losco  County — • 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 
C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 
W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalkaska  County — 
Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 
Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 

Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 
i    John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 

Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 
.    James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 
I    W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
i   M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

vtason  County — • 
1   Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 
Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

»Iecosta  County — 

c   Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

'   Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

,   Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Wenominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

George  Law,  Menominee. 
>  Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
'.luskcgon  County — 
1  Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 
»  Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
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USE  WISCONSIN  BLUE  LIME  STONE 
FOR  ROADS  AND  CONCRETE 

96%   of  the  Macadam  roads  and 

streets  of  western  Michigan  have 

been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan    Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


annually  manufactured  on  this  river  furnishes 
considerable  sawdust,  but  it  is  burned  up  in 
the  mill  furnaces. — Bay  City  Tribune. 


Oceana  County — 
George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 
Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 

Saginaw  County — 

John  F.derer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


OLD   SYSTEM  ANTIQUATED. 

One  proposed  legislative  enactment  which- 
the  lawmakers  will  do  well  to  examine  very 
carefully  before  accepting  is  that  which  pro- 
vides for  a  return  to  the  old  antiquated  sys- 
tem of  allowing  each  county  to  handle  the  tax 
lands  within  its  borders.  This  system  was 
once  abandoned  in  this  state  as  being  produc- 
tive of  many  bad  practices,  it  is  pointed  out, 
and  when  the  present  law  was  enacted  it  was 
termed  a  most  efficient  reform  measure. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  certain 
members  of  the  legislature  are  proposing  that 
in  the  reforestation  law  there  be  provision 
made  for  again  allowing  county  officials  to 
handle  state  tax  lands,  and  although  admitting 
that  once  the  system  was  bad  and  resulted  in 
graft  and  corruption,  they  assert  that  now 
times  have  changed  and  the  counties  can  safe- 
ly be  trusted  to  guard  against  any  bad  prac- 
tices which  once  disgraced  the  system.  It  is 
urged  that  where  there  were  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  old  days  to  be  sold  for  taxes,  now 
there  are  only  a  few,  and  that  the  proposed 
syste  mwill  be  less  expensive  and  better  in 
many  ways. 

A  number  of  members  are  preparing  to  con- 
trovert this  theory  and  the  proposed  change 
will  be  vigorously  opposed. 


THE    SADDEST    OF    THIS,     IT     MIGHT 
HAVE  BEEN. 

The  Tribune  learns  from  an  esteemed  con- 
temporary that  down  in  Florida  they  are  mak- 
ing roads — "good  roads"  at  that — which  are 
smooth  and  springy  and  never  get  muddy,  and 
it  is  simplicity  itself  to  make  them.  All  that 
is  required  is  to  have  a  good  road  machine 
and  a  strong  team,  and  throw  up  two  parallel 
ridges  at  the  required  distance  apart,  say  thir- 
ty-six feet,  the  excavation  between  them  being 
six  inches  in  depth.  Then  you  put  six  inches 
of  sawdust  from  side  to  side,  roll  it  down 
lightly,  then  take  a  smaller  machine  and  go 
over  it.  This  plows  up  the  ground  and  mixes 
the  sawdust  with  it  at  the  same  time.  Rolled 
again  after  thorough  mixing,  and  one  has  a 
roadbed  on  which  the  heaviest  loaded  vehicles 
leave  no  trace  of  their  tires,  whether  narrow 
or  broad.  The  cost  is  approximately  $297  a 
mile,  and  it  will  last  twenty  years  or  more. 
There  is  no  jarring,  no  jolting,  no  rattling 
of  rickety  wheels,  no  nothing  but  comfort  and 
enjoyment. 

From  1851  to  the  close  of  the  year  1908  in 
the  Saginaw  river  lumber  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, a  stretch  of  territory  having  an  area  of 
twenty  miles  in  length  and  three  miles  in 
width,  there  was  manufactured  the  enormous 
total  of  twenty-five  thousand  live  hundred 
million  feet  of  lumber.  The  sawdust  accumu- 
lation of  that  aggregate  of  lumber,  and  which 
was  burned  up  and  went  to  waste,  if  utilized 
in  road-making  along  the  lines  of  that  in 
Florida,  would  have  built  roads  enough  to 
have  belted  the  globe  a  dozen  times  and  left 
enough  more  to  have  made  permanent  high- 
ways in  every  township  in  the  middle  states. 

But  the  sawdust  isn't  in  evidence  to  that 
extent  now.  The  100,000,000  feet  of  lumber 


INDIANA'S  ROAD  LAWS  CHANGED. 

•A  radical  change  in  the  road  laws  of  Indiana 
that  will  probably  mean  a  decrease  in  the 
building  of  new  roads  has  been  effected  in  the 
repeal  of  the  three-mile  road  law  by  the  legis- 
lature. In  a  new  law  the  procedure  is  changed 
and  the  referendum  system  adopted.  The  new 
law  provides  that  50  resident  property  owners 
may  petition  to  the  county  commissioners  for 
an  election  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  road 
shall  be  rebuilt.  If  a  petition  is  not  presented 
pmu-sting  against  the  election  and  signed  by 
55  or  more  property  owners  the  commission- 
ers are  required  to  order  the  election. 

Under  the  old  law,  upon  the  petition  of  50 
property  owners,  the  commissioners  were  re- 
quired to  order  the  building  and  improving  of 
a  road  without  the  formality  of  an  election. 
The  only  proviso  was  that  the  proposed  road 
should  not  be  more  than  three  miles  long  and 
that  it  must  connect  at  each  end  with  improved 
roads  or  be  traveled  by  a  United  States  rural 
mail  route.  While  the  three-mile  road  was  in 
effect  roads  to  the  extent  of  $8,000,000  a  year 
were  built  and  improved  under  it.  Farmers 
raised  the  principal  objection  to  the  old  law 
and  the  whole  township  had  to  petition  for 
brick  streets  under  the  -law  and  the  whole 
township  had  to  bear  the  expense. 

Three  miles  of  new  highway  have  been  sur- 
veyed out  of  Harbor  Springs  by  John  Swift. 


The  township  of  Rogers,  Presque  Isle 
county,  which  includes  Rogers  City,  will  prob- 
ably purchase  a  stone  crusher  and  road  roller 
this  year.  The  township  will  undoubtedly  de- 
cide to  build  state  reward  roads  and  the  pref- 
erence will  be  for  stone  roads. 
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Spreading  Wa 


The  above  cut  represents  our  Spreading  Wagon  for  the  building  and  grading  of  good  roads, 
and  the  spreading  of  crushed  stone,  gravel  and  cinders.  This  wagon  is  equally  as  good  to  grade 
as  it  is  to  spread  the  material.  You  can  dump  your  load  all  in  one  place  or  you  can  spread  it  to 
any  depth  from  2  in.  to  2  ft.  Built  in  1,  2,  and  3  yard  capacity. 


Bottom  Dumping  Wagon 


The  above  cut  represents  our  1^  yd.  Bottom  Dumping  Wagon  with  the  doors  opened. 
These  wagons  are  built  of  oak,  the  necks  are  reinforced  with  sheet  steel  and  the  doors  are  made 
pressed  from  No.  10  Gauge  steel.  They  are  especially  made  for  the  handling  of  gravel  and 
stone,  the  doors  being  made  of  steel  they  do  not  warp  or  leak  their  load.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  allow  your  doors  to  open  to  any  width  so  you  will  not  discharge  your  load  all  in  one 
place  but  can  spread  it  along  as  you  desire.  For  further  information  address 

The  Haywood  Wagon  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 

or  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Agents 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association. 
The  dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN 
ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 

190 
I   hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

Michigan  Road  Makers  Association 

and  if  elected,   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  Address 

Occupation Business  Address 

Recommended  by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — I5y-l.aws.  An\  person  inav  In-come  a  member  of  tills  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Hoard  of  (  mvcrnmeiit.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  ill  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  Form-live 
members,  51.11(1;  for  associate  members,  Sid. (Ml.  The  aclual  dues  for  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  ad- 
vance: For  aclive  members,  #1.0(1;  for  associate  members,  #5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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AMOUNT  OF  TERRITORY  UNDER  THE  COUNTY   KURD  SYSTEM,    i6.izs.873 
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AMOUHT  OF  TERRITORY  NOT  UNDER  THE.  BOUNTY  Roao  SYSTEM.  19,735,711  ACRES. 
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OF  TERRITORY   UNDER  THE   BOUNTY    RORD  STSTEM,      $872,  jso,  195. 


1/fiLUflTlON     OF    TEffRITOftT    NOT    UNDER    THE     BOUNTY    ROAD   SYSTEM,     $70Z.07Z.S75 . 
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OF    fllGHIGfln1   TERRITORY      UNDER.      THE      6OUNTY     ROAD     SYSTEM 
OOHPflRED    WITH   THE   TOTHL    flffCfl    OF  3EVER.HL    EflSTERN    ROfiD    6UILDIH6    STATES: 


TOTAL  AREA  OF   GONN.,    Mass.,     R.  I., 
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16.748,000  ACRES. 
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MICHIGAN    TERRITORY   UNDER    COUNTY  RORD  SYSTEM,  I6.TZ3.S73 
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MMIV  .Michigan  people  seem  to  think  that 
they  must  go  east  to  see  good  roads. 

Michigan  has  today  enough  state  reward 
el  and  slone  roads  to  reach  from  Detroit 
to  Port  Huron,  Detroit  to  Saginaw,  Detroit 
to  Lansing,  Detroit  to  Kalamazoo,  and  from 
Detroit  to  Toledo,  and  will  have  enough  more 
by  July  1  next  to  make  another  road  from 
Lansing  to  Grand  Rapids. 

Four  hundred  miles  of  good  road  is  going 
in  the  first  four  years. 

Following  is  a  tahle  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  different  states  and  amount  of  state 
reward  road  at  the  present  time: 


Miles 
Amt.  of  money.       of  road. 

Xew   Jersey    $2,475,441  1,380 

Massachusetts    9,250,000  750 

Connecticut     ::,, ION.  (ion  600 

Pennsylvania     7,500,000  725 

New   York    I4,22:i.r.'ii:,  1,700 

Michigan    360,000  350 

The  above  table  speaks  for  itself.  Yet 
Michigan  people  are  not  satisfied.  Michigan 
has  nearly  one-half  of  her  territory  under  the 
county  good  roads  system  and  over  half  of 
her  valuation  under  'that  system,  and  in  less 


than  five  years  every  county  in  the  state  will 
have  adopted  it. 

The  area  in  Michigan  now  under  this  system 
is  as  great  as  the  area  of  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Dela- 
ware. 

The  good  roads  wagon  is  in  motion,  let 
everybody  push  and  it  will  soon  cover  the 
state. 

Seven  counties  voted  for  county  road  sys- 
tem this  spring:  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Traverse, 
Ontonagon.  Gogebic.  Schoolcraft,  Ogemaw 
and  Genesee.  Kalamazoo  and  Genesee  will 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  other  southern 
conservative  counties. 
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FOREST  FIRE  DAMAGE  IN  MICHIGAN. 

This  picture  shows  the  result  of  the  fires  in  the  cedar  swamps.  After  the  fires,  which 
burned  away  the  upper  part  of  the  soil,  had  gone  through  the  swamp  the  wind  blew  the 
trees  down.  A  road  has  just  been  chopped  through  the  fallen  trees  which  arc  now  being 
logged.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  the  background,  which  are  on  the  upland,  had 
been  killed  b-y  fire.  Taken  in  Presque  Isle  county.  -  -  Courtesy  of  The  Evening  Press, 
Grand  Rapids. 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors — S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 


200,000    ACRES     FOR    REFORESTATION. 


Michigan  Has  Public  Domain  Bill  Which  Will 
Prove  a  Blessing. 

The  advocates  «i  reforestration  in  Michigan 

won  a  great  victory  in  I  he  closing  hours  of 
tlu-  I'.iO'.l  legislature.  Up  to  the  last  day,  the 
tight  for  a  measure  In  conserve  the  state's 
forest  lands  seemed  hopeless,  as  the  adminis- 
tration force^  were  strongly  opposed  to  any 
legislation  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Commission  of  Public  Enquiry  and  the  Michi- 
gan Forestry  Association.  When  the  senate 
turned  down  the  legislation  asked  for.  and 
substituted  a  bill  which  would  make  conditions 
worse  than  exist  at  present,  the  house  com- 
mittee on  forestry  refused  to  consider  it.  The 
administration  forces  then  began  to  get  an 
inkling  of  the  temper  of  the  people  at  large 
regarding  the  subject  and  there  was  a  rapid 
change  of  front.  The  house  committee  again 
reported  out  a  public  domain  bill  and  the  for- 
mer opponents  of  the  measure  tumbled  over 
one  another  to  fall  into  line.  The  measure 
went  through  with  a  rush. 

Under  the  plan  worked  out  in  the  substitute 
the  public  domain  commission  will  consist  of 
the  Auditor  General,  the  State  Land  Commis- 
sioner, the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  member 
of  the  University  Regents,  the  State 
P.oanl  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Mines. 
This  board  is  authorized  to  hire  a  secretary 
at  a  salary  of  not  to  exceed  $400.  and  a  super- 
visor of  trespass  at  a  salary  of  if  1  .'.'."lO. 

Tile  bill  requires  the  Auditor  General  to 
deed  all  -late  lands  promptly  to  the  commis- 
sion, and  requires  that  body  to  reserve  at  least 
2(10.01)0  a'cres  for  forestry  purposes.  All  home- 
•  1  applications  must  contain  an  agreement 
that  a  portion  of  each  40  acres  will  be  set 
a-ide  for  forestation. 

State  tax  lands  will  be  sold  at  the  county 
seats  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  located 
\\here  the  amount  exceeds  .")()()  acres.  Below 
that  amount  the  place  of  sale  is  to  he  fixed  by 
the  commission.  All  mineral  and  water  power 
rights  are  reserved  to  the  state. 

The  state  game,  fish  and  forest  warden's  de- 
partment is  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
commission  in  so  far  as  the  prevention  of 
forest  fires  are  concerned. 

Ihc  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $7,500. 
It  was  given  immediate  effect. 

The  Auditor  General  has  already  deeded 
:;rs.<!0o  acres  of  tax  lands  to  the  Commission 
for  sale  under  the  new  system. 


states  would  sustain  in  having  so  much  of 
their  territory  withdrawn  from  settlement.  In 
most  cases  this  objection  was  rather  ill-found- 
ed because  the  class  of  land  withdrawn  would 
never  have  been  settled  up  to  successful  farms. 
However,  the  government  admitted  the  claim 
and  provided  for  the  reimbursement  of  (the 
states  by  turning  over  to  them  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  revenues  from  the  forests  within  their 
boundaries.  These  revenues  were  obtained 
from  grazing  permits  and  sales  of  the  mature 
timber.  The  shares  received  by  the  states 
under  this  arrangement  far  exceeded  the  taxes 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  received, 
but  many  of  them  were  still  dissatisfied,  and 
their  shares  were  increased  to  25  per  cent. 
Last  year  the  returns  from  timber  sales  alone 
amounted  to  $849,002.24;  of  this  the  states  re- 
ceived almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
for  their  road  and  school  funds. 

Minnesota  did  not  have  any  national  forests 
at  that  time  and  consequently  did  not  receive 
any  of  this  bonus.  She  now  has  within  her 
boundaries  two  forests  containing  about  1,300,- 
000  acres.  The  returns  from  these  forests 
will  at  first  be  small,  for  there  will  be  no 
grazing  permits  and  the  location  of  the  for- 
ests will  probably  cut  out  timber  sales  for 
some  years.  It  would  also  be  many  years 
before  the  state  could  receive  any  revenue 
from  these  lands  in  the  way  of  taxes — if,  in- 
deed, it  ever  could. 

But  what  will  these  reserves  mean  to  the 
State  in  the  future?  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  our  forests  will  yield  less  than 
those  of  Germany.  Placing  the  net  revenue 
at  the  moderate  figure  of  four  dollars  per  acre 
per  annum,  the  total  net  receipts  would  be 
$5,200,000.  Of  this  the  State  would  receive 
$1,300,000,  and  that  without  the  investment  of 
a  cent.  Such  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
annual  revenue  would  mean  much  to  the  State. 


:',.\:,'.'>  persons;  Essex,  7,719;  Franklin,  4,(i-.'r,: 
Fulton,  410;  Hamilton,  2,395;  Herkimer,  2,415; 
Lewis,  510;  Oneida,  150;  St.  Lawrence,  1,223; 
Warren,  3,060 — or  a  total  of  28,502  persons. 
The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  private 
camps  and  sanitariums.  The  average  lengtn 
of  time  spent  in  the  Adirondacks  by  each 
visitor  is  about  two  weeks;  hence  it  is  figured 
that  in  those  days  about  200,000  people  sought 
recreation  and  health  in  that  region.  This 
estimate  was  proved  to  be  about  right  by  the 
reports  of  the  railroads — the  Central  and  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson — which  showed  that 
225,000  passengers  were  carried  during  the 
summer  season. 

It  was  estimated  that  more  than  $6,000,000 
were  invested  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
and  about  $4,000.000  in  private  camps  and  cot- 
tages. The  total  wages  paid  to  18,307  guides, 
clerks,  ^servants,  cooks,  etc.,  were  $991,550; 
cash  paid  for  board,  carriages,  boats,  etc., 
amounted  to  $5,213,210;  for  railroad  fares, 
$875,000.  Thus  more  than  seven  millions  were 
spent  by  summer  resorters.  This  business  is 
largely  dependent  upon  standing  forests.  The 
water  power,  developed  and  undeveloped,  of 
much  greater  value,  also  depends  upon  the 
forest.  Present  lumbering  methods  are  the 
great  power  which  works  toward  the  ruin  of 
these  two  great  industries. 


WHAT  NATIONAL  FORESTS  MEAN  TO 
THE  STATE  FINANCIALLY. 

When  the  national  forests  were  first  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  government  the  chief 
objection  made  by  the  states  in  which  they 
were  located  was  the  loss  of  taxes  which  the 


VALUE  OF  N.  Y.  STATE'S  FORESTS. 

Commissioner  Whipple,  of  the  forest  de- 
partment of  New  York  State,  said  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  forests  of  New  York  State  are 
of  more  value  than  its  canals.  A  recent  report 
of  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
gives  a  hint  of  the  value  of  the  summer  resort 
business  alone.  The  business  done  each  year 
by  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  in  the  reg- 
ion contributes  largely  to  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  northern  Xew  York,  and  it 
fairly  approaches  in  magnitude  to  that  of  the 
great  industries  which  are  independent  on  the 
forest  product  of  the  Adirondacks.  Thousands 
if  people  arc  employed  in  the  business,  while 
tin'  surrounding  towns  and  cities  profit  to  a 
considerable  extent  because  of  the  goods  they 
sell. 

The  commission's  report  shows  that  Adiron- 
dack hotels  in  Clinton  county  accommodate 


SCIENTIFIC   FORESTRY   A   HELP. 

Scientific  forestry  would  help  Jackson  coun- 
ty as  well  as  Roscommon.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  productive  land  in  all  the  southern  Michi- 
gan counties  bordering  the  country  roads,  for 
instance,  are  abandoned  to  underbrush  and 
weeds.  Sometimes  rows  of  noble  trees  arc 
cut  down  for  firewood;  sometimes  the  trees 
stand  so  thickly  that  none  can  nourish.  For- 
estry contemplates  the  growing  of  crops  of 
timber  as  crops  are  grown.  The  "ripe"  trees 
are  removed  and  the  partly  grown  trees  are 
left  for  the  next  "crop."  Besides  greatly  add- 
ing to  the  attractiveness  of  the  country  roads 
and  the  value  of  the  adjacent  farms,  such  ele- 
mentary forestry  would  return  profit  at  small 
outlay. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that,  while  every- 
body is  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  better 
tree  culture  and  preservation,  it  is  nobody's 
particular  business.  The  desolation  of  the 
northern  country  following  the  ruin  by  the 
lumberman  does  not  appeal  to  the  dweller  of 
the  southern  counties  as  his  particular  busi- 
ness; and  the  care  of  trees  bordering  high- 
ways is  considered  as  principally  the  business 
of  the  men  owning  the  adjacent  farms,  who 
are  sometimes  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  slow 
growth  of  trees  for  returns.  Arbor  day  proc- 
lamations are  slowly  creating  sentiment,  and 
the  tribe  of  tree-lovers  is  increasing  in  num- 
bers. 
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The  Forest  Fire  Problem  of  Michigan 

As  Exemplified  on  the  David  Ward  Estate 

By  Wesley  Bradfield,  Forest  Assistant,  and  Athol  A.  Wynne,  Lumberman. 
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report  presents  the  study  of  a  for- 
fire  problem  of  1908  on  a  specified 
tract  of  timberland,  and  shows  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  prior  to  the  fires  of 
October  17,  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
fires,  their  behavior  with  respect  to  slashings, 
fire  lines,  or  wagon  roads,  the  amount  of 
damage  done,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  plan 
for  the  future  fire  protection  of  the  tract.  It 
shows  that  if  a  number  of  the  old  railroad 
grades  had  been  kept  clean  and  used  as  fire 
lines,  in  connection  with  the  numerous  wagon 
reads  that  run  through  the  tract,  and  that  if 
a  system  of  patrol  had  been  employed  during 
the  danger  season,  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  the  fires  which  entered  the  tract  from 
various  points  would  have  been  comparatively 
slight,  and  that  the  cost  of  protection  would 
have  been  fully  warranted  on  account  of  the 
value  of  property  that  would  have  been 
saved. 

Location  and  Area  of  Tract. 

The  timberland  of  the  David  Ward  Estate, 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Alba  tract,  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
the  main  tract,  is  an  almost  unbroken  tract 
in  parts  of  Otsego,  Crawford,  Kalkaska  and 
Antrim  counties,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Manistee,  Jordan  and  Au  Sable  rivers,  of 
Michigan. 

The  map  accompanying  this  report  applies 
to  an  area  of.  188,000  acres,  which  includes, 
besides  the  David  Ward  Estate,  a  number  of 
ether  holdings  that  -adjoin  the  estate  or  lie 
within  its  boundaries.  Of  the  total  area,  35 
per  cent  is  in  slashings,  57  per  cent  is  in 
virgin  timberlands,  and  8  per  cent  is  in  cleared 
or  partially  cleared  farms.  A  little  more 
than  half  of  this  total  area  is  owned  by  the 
David  Ward  Estate,  of  which  70  per  cent 
bears  a  mixed  stand  of  hardwoods  and  hem- 
lock, 16  per  cent  is  in  slashings,  13  per  cent 
bears  a  white  pine  forest,  and  1  per  cent  is 
in  farms. 

Before  lumbering  operations  began,  about 
20,000  acres  were  covered  with  a  magnificent 
stand  of  white  pine,  and  many  of  the  trees 
were  five  feet  in  diameter  and  from  170  to 
185  feet  in  height.  The  forest  also  contained 
excellent  stands  of  red  pine,  hemlock,  maple, 
elm,  birch,  basswood,  beech,  cedar,  tamarack 
and  black  cherry. 

Lumbering  Operations. 

In  lumbering,  the  pines  were  removed  first. 
During  subsequent  operations,  cedar,  hemlock 
and  hardwoods  have  also  been  removed  from 
various  noncontiguous  areas,  and  in  varying 
amounts.  While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  timber  which  has  been  cut  from 
the  tract  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  likely 
from  the  data  secured  that  approximately 
11.0(10  acres,  located  in  five  townships,  have 
been  cut  over.  The  estimates  of  the  remain- 


ing timber  on  the  whole  tract  vary  from 
si.1:,. 000,000  to  1,025,000,000  feet  board  measure. 
Of  this  amount  maple  forms  approximately 
35  per  cent,  hemlock  30  per  cent,  elm  13  per 
cent,  birch  5  per  cent,  beech  5  per  cent,  pine 
6  per  cent,  basswood  3  per  cent,  cedar  2  per 
cent  and  other  species  2  per  cent. 

Where  no  cuttings  have  been  made,  the 
forest  is  fully  stocked  either  with  excellent 
stands  of  clear,  straight  and  mature  hard- 
woods, hemlock  and  pine,  or  with  magnificent 
stands  of  younger  trees  of  all  ages,  which, 


Illustration  No.  1 

Abandoned  White  Pine  Logs.    Tree  in  Fore-ground  Estimated 
to  Contain  6,500  Feet  Before  it  was  Damaged  by  Fire 

from  the  point  of  view  of  forest  management, 
needs  only  to  be  carefully  thinned.  Where 
there  had  been  no  repeated  surface  fires  up 
to  the  summer  of  1908,  and  wherever  seed 
trees  have  been  left,  whether  in  the  original 
or  cut-over  forests,  there  was  excellent  repro- 
duction. On  the  whole,  conditions  were  very 
satisfactory  for  maintaining  a  productive 
forest. 

The  principal  object  in  lumbering  has  been 
the  removal  of  the  white  pine,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  in  the  center  of  the  tract. 
Yet  more  or  less  white  pine  is  scattered 
throughout  the  stands  of  hardwood  and  hem- 
lock. 

Bad   Lumbering   Methods. 

The  lumbering  methods  that  have  prevailed 
can  be  judged  by  the  character  of  the  timber 
left  standing,  quantity  of  merchantable  ma- 
terial which  was  left  on  the  ground,  the  man- 
ner in  which  timber  is  now  being  cut,  and 
the  careless  disposition  of  slash.  In  the  fall 
of  1908  these  points  were  noted: 

There  were  seventy-six  cork  or  white  pine 
logs  on  W.  y*  of  N.  E.  y^  of  bee.  21,  T.  29  N., 
R.  5  W.,  nearly  all  of  which  were  16  feet 
long.  These  were  cut  in  1907  and  left  in 
the  woods.  It  was  roughly  estimated  that 
each  of  these  logs  contained  an  average  of 
750  feet  board  measure.  There  were  four 
breaks  in  each  of  two  very  large  white  pine 
trees,  one  of  which  had  been  felled  across 
the  other  at  nearly  right  angles.  This  may 
be  seen  in  illustration  Xo.  1. 

A  number  of  cut  and  abandoned  white  pine 


trees  were  found  in  Sections  1  and  12,  T.  29  N., 
R.  5  W.,  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  cedar  swamp 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  upland.  The  diame- 
ter of  two  of  these  trees  64  feet  from  the 
stump  was  18J/2  inches  outside  the  bark.  On 
Section  12,  which  had  been  reported  cut  over, 
the  following  standing  and  merchantable 
down  timber  was  found:  100,000  feet  of  cut 
and  down  cork  pine  which  had  not  been  re- 
moved and  which  had  probably  been  there 
-four  or  five  years;  12,000  ties,  a  large  part  of 
which  were  partially  manufactured  and  aban- 
doned; 1,650  telephone  poles;  80,000  feet  of 
down  and  standing  cedar  shingle  timber;  250 
cords  of  spruce,  and  2,900  cords  of  wood. 
Some  parts  of  the  cedar  had  been  removed, 
and  the  rest  seemed  to  be  practically  aban- 
doned. The  stu'mpage  prices  of  this  class  of 
material  are  as  follows:  Cedar  ties,  20  cents 
each;  white  pine,  $18  per  thousand  feet; 
spruce,  $1  per  cord;  shingle  timber,  $4  per 
thousand  feet,  and  cordwood,  40  cents  per 
foot.  At  these  prices  the  value  of  the  wasted 
timber  was  $5,930. 

Because  of  the  careless  methods  'used  in 
felling  timber  on  Sections  25  and  26,  T.  30  N., 
R.  5  W.,  a  large  number  of  the  pine  trees 
were  broken.  In  the  hardwoods,  fully  20  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  stand  was  wasted  or 
left  on  the  ground.  This  material  included 
logs,  heading,  bolts,  staves,  and  ties,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  quantify  of  marketable  wood. 

In  T.  30  N.,  R.  6  W.,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  disposal  or  piling  of  slash,  and  much 
of  it  was  thrown  into  the  edges  of  heavy, 
uncut  stands  of  hardwood  timber.  In  the 
E.  y2  of  S.  W.  1/4,  Sec.  22  the  cutting  was 
very  wasteful,  and  many  trees  which  should 
have  been  cut,  and  logs,  skids,  heading  bolts 
and  wood  were  abandoned.  The  slash  con- 


illustration  No.  2 
Practically  the  Whole  Stand  was  Felled  by  One  Cutting 

tained  wood  estimated  at  12  cords  per  acre. 

An  immense  amount  of  slash  was  left  in 
S.  W.  'xi  of  S.  W.  %  of  Sec.  27,  T.  A-9  N., 
R.  4  W.,  along  the  Detroit  &  Charlevoix  right 
of  way,  and  a  large  number  of  hardwood  logs 
had  been  on  the  ground  more  than  a  year  in 
other  sections.  Near  Camp  12,  in  this  same 
township,  there  were  very  heavy  windfalls 
of  old  white  pines.  A  large  part  of  the  origi- 
nal stand  of  magnificent  white  pine  was  lying 
on  the  ground  partly  cut  into  logs,  and  there 
was  a  large  proportion  of  waste  in  this  down 
timber  through  decay.  Roads  were  being 
made  to  facilitate  logging  operations,  but  the 
work  was  recent,  and  the  principal  cuttings 
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were    in    vigorous    growing    stands    of    young 
white  pine. 

The  present  method  of  lumbering  was  seen 
on  the  S.  E.  V4  of  the  S.  E.  ;4  of  Sec.  25, 
T.  30  N.,  R.  5  W.  That  is  also  shown  in 
illustrations  2  and  3.  The  entire  stand  of 
young  white  pine  was  felled  so  that  all  the 
trees  were  thrown  on  top  of  one  another,  and 
many  logs  were  badly  broken.  As  a  rule, 
every  tree  was  cut  into  sixteen-foot  lengths 
regardless  of  these  breaks.  If  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  broken  trees  happened  to  be 
short,  odd  lengths,  they  were  left  on  the 


Illustration  No.  3 
How  the  Timber  was  Broken  by  This  Method 

ground  or  dragged  out  of  the  way  into  the 
piles  of  slash. 

A  hemlock  tree  about  26  inches  in  diameter 
was  felled  in  N.  E.  y4  of  N.  W.  '4  of  Section 
:;ij.  T.  UO  X.,  R.  5  W.  squarely  across  a  large 
> tu nip  about  fourteen  feet  distant.  In  cutting 
the  tree  into  logs,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
this  break,  and  the  first  cut  was  made  six- 
teen feet  from  the  butt  of  the  tree  and  the 
other  cuts  at  equal  distances  throughout  its 
length. 

These  examples  arc  typical  of  the  past  and 
present  methods  of  lumbering,  and  whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  the  carelessness  of  the 
methods  employed  is  evident  and  the  amount 
of  waste  is  wholly  unwarranted. 

There  arc  seventy  miles  of  logging  rail- 
roads, abandoned  or  in  use  at  the  present  time, 
connected  with  the  main  line  of  the  D.  &  C. 
railroad.  Their  position  with  reference  to  the 
cut-over  and  timbered  lands  is  clearly  shown 
on  the  map.  The  length  of  the  main  line 
of  the  D.  &  C.  railroad,  which  lies  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  estate  is  estimated  at 
twenty-six  miles.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  township  and  private  wagon  roads  through- 
nut  the  tract. 

Fire    Protection    Previous   to    1908. 

Previous  to  1908  practically  no  provisions 
had  been  made  through  the  construction  of 
fire  lines  for  fire  protection  on  either  the  cut- 
over  or  timbered  lands.  During  the  forest  fire 
season  of  1908,  however,  a  number  of  tempo- 
rary fire  lines  were  hastily  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  tract  to  assist  in  the  immediate 
fighting  of  fire.  Some  of  these  lines  were 
effective  in  arresting  the  fire  at  a  few  local 
points.  A  large  amount  of  slash  and  inflam- 
mable material  was  found  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  D.  &  C.  rail- 
road. Some  of  this  slash  had  no  doubt  been 
lying  on  the  ground  for  at  least  two  years, 


and    no   attempts    had    been    made    to    get    rid 
of  it. 

Forest  Fires  in  1908. 

The  presence  of  the  inflammable  material 
along  the  railroad,  the  slash  and  debris  on 
adjoining  lands,  and  the  presence  of  the  same 
conditions  on  the  cut-over  lands  of  the  David 
Ward  Estate,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
dry  season  of  that  year,  allowed  the  forest 
fires  of  October  17  to  sweep  practically  un- 
hindered across  the  timberlands  of  the  David 
Ward  Estate.  The  causes  which  made  all  the 
separate  surface  and  crown  fires  converge  in 
crossing  the  estate  into  one  large  fire  are  not 
definitely  known.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  some  of  the  fires  were  started  by  the 
engines  of  the  D.  &  C.  railroad,  others  by 
farmers  attempting  to"  clear  the  land,  one 
from  an  old  hemlock  stump  which  was  set 
on  fire  by  a  party  of  fern  pickers,  while  other 
fires  came  from  the  adjoining  lands  and  were 
a  part  of  the  general  forest  fires  which  ran 
unchecked  throughout  the  various  counties  in 
the  region. 

The  fires  which  did  the  greatest  damage 
entered  the  tract  from  the  southwest  and 
swept  forward  in  a  general  northeasterly 
direction.  These  were  known  as  the  Deward, 
Blue  Lake,  Sand  Lake  and  Starvation  Lake 
fires.  Their  general  directions  are  indicated 
on  the  map  by  arrows.  The  Mancelona  fires 
entered  Township  29  N.,  R.  5  W.,  from  the 
west,  followed  the  Mancelona  road,  one  on 
each  side,  for  two  or  three  miles,  until  they 
came  together  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
township  and  joined  with  the  fires  which 
came  from  the  southwest.  The  Alba  fire, 
which  entered  the  same  township  from  the 


Careless  Felling  of  Large  Hemlock  Tree 

northwest,  was  only  a  light  surface  fire  until 
it  entered  the  slashing  on  Section  4  and  then 
turned  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  Several 
small  fires  entered  T.  30  N.,  R.  6  W.  from 
the  northeast,  north  and  northwest,  and  were 
stopped  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Jordan  river, 
which  has  its  headwaters  in  this  township. 

The  southwest  fires  did  the  greatest  dam- 
age, as  they  almost  immediately  entered  the 
slashings  under  a  very  strong  southwest  wind 
and  followed  these  slashings  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tract.  The  most  severe  timber  kill- 
ing was  at  the  following  general  points: 
Where  slash  was  thrown  into  the  edges  of 
standing  timber;  where  only  a  part  of  the 
stand  was  cut  and  the  slash  left  on  the 
ground;  where  the  humus  was  from  four  to 


eight  inches  deep  in  the  burned-over  areas; 
individual  cases  where  old  logs  or  other  debris 
lay  close  to  valuable  timber  trees;  and  where 
there  were  no  natural  barriers,  such  as  wagon 
roads,  streams,  or  hills  to  check  the  uniformly 
rapid  progress  of  the  fires.  Even  the  usually 
wet  swamps  were  dried  out  su.-.ciently,  in 
some  instances,  to  permit  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  vegetable  matter  to  a  depth 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches.  Some  of 
these  points  may  be  clearly  seen  on  the  map 
by  noting  the  percentage  of  the  standing  tim- 
ber killed  on  the  western  edge  of  and  the 


Typical  Old  Railroad  Grade 

green  timber  in  the  center  and  northern  part 
of  T.  29  N.,  R.  5  W.,  in  the  northern  part 
of  T.  30  N.,  R.  6  W.,  and  in  the  hardwood 
stands  in  T.  30  N.,  R.  4  W. 

In  many  instances  hardwood  trees  showed 
little  indication  of  fire  damage,  even  at  the 
base.  But  the  humus  had  been  burned  away, 
and  the  roots  which  lay  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  had  been  burned,  so  that  a  careful 
examination,  aided  by  a  removal  of  the  bark, 
proved  that  most  of  the  trees  had  been  killed 
and  the  cambium  layer  scorched  brown  to  a 
height  of  several  feet.  Unless  a  careful  exami- 
nation is  made  in  each  case  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  hard- 
wood timber  was  actually  killed  by  the  fire. 

The  more  severe  fires  were  marked  by  a 
number  of  singular  phases:  The  fire  changed 
its  course  as  it  met  various  openings  in  the 
forest;  the  flames  often  leaped  ahead,  leaving 
small  patches  of  timber  only  slightly  damaged; 
there  was  practically  complete  destruction  of 
green  stands  of  hardwood  timber;  often  the 
surface  fires  and  even  the  heavy  crown  fires 
were  turned  aside  by  a  narrow  wagon  road. 
A  hunting  camp  in  the  center  of  the  severest 
fires,  on  the  S.  E.  %  of  Section  14,  T.  29  N., 
R.  ^  W.,  was  saved  by  an  old  railroad  grade 
which  lay  southwest  of  the  camp.  This  old 
grade  had  been  cleared  for  a  short  distance 
to  serve  as  a  fire  line,  and  this  line  of  itself 
turned  aside  a  heavy  crown  fire  in  a  young 
pine  stand.  The  fire,  however,  managed  to 
cross  the  grade  in  the  same  growth  above  the 
cleared  point,  and  the  camp  was  eventually 
saved  only  by  making,  on  the  other  borders 
of  the  camp,  a  temporary  narrow  fighting 
line,  from  which  a  back  fire  was  set.  Imme- 
diately adjacent  to  and  outside  of  this  tempo- 
rary line  about  three-fourths  of  the  timber  was 
killed  by  the  back  fire  to  a  distance  of  thirty 
rods,  but  beyond  this,  where  the  main  fire 
passed,  all  of  the  standing  young  pine  and 
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hardwoods  were  killed.  The  narrow  Mance- 
lona  wagon  road  turned  aside  a  heavy  surface 
lire  for  several  miles.  The  old  railroad  grades 
in  Sections  12  and  1,  in  the  path  of  the  main 
tire,  also  saved  a  tract  of  green  timber,  and 
a  number  of  temporary  lire  lines  elsewhere 
throughout  the  tract  totally  check  the  progress 
of  the  tires.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to 
show  that,  with  previously  prepared  fire  lines, 
accompanied  with  systematic  patrol  and  fire 
fighting,  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  tract 
at  most  would  have  been  damaged  by  fire, 
instead  of  the  nine-tenths  that  was  actually 
burned  over. 

So  far  as  known,  no  assistance  was  rendered 
the  David  Ward  Estate  by  township  or  state 
officials,  except  in  one  case,  in  which  a  town- 
ship fire  warden  came  over  to  the  timber  tract 
at  the  request  of  the  logging  superintendent, 
and  warned  a  settler,  who  was  determined  to 
set  fire  to  his  slashings  where  he  was  clear- 
ing up  land,  not  to  set  any  fires.  This  warn- 
ing was  effective. 

The  Fire  Damage. 

A  number  of  very  careful  estimates  have 
been  made  of  the  amount  of  timber  now  dead 
as  a  result  of  the  forest  fires.  These  estimates 
include  448,000,000  feet  board  measure  on 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  128,000  acres  which 
have  so  far  been  examined,  with  the  proba- 
bility that  this  amount  will  be  increased  from 
one  to  two  hundred  million  feet  by  timber 
that  will  die  during  the  next  two  years.  The 
stumpage  value  of  this  timber  is  estimated  at 
$6  per  thousand. 

The  expense  to  the  David  Ward  Estate  in 
fighting  forest  fires  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1908  was  $5,519.23.  Of  the  timber 
killed,  from  sixty  to  seventy  million  feet  will 
likely  be  cut  during  the  present  lumbering 
season.  It  is  impossible  to  state  at  the  pres- 
ent time  what  the  exact  ultimate  loss  to  the 
estate  will  be.  This  loss,  however,  will  be 
very  heavy. 

Plan    For   Forest   Fire    Protection. 

The  following  suggestions  are  given  for  the 
future  protection  of  the  timber  on  the  estate: 

1.  An  organized  forest  patrol  service  should 
be    established.      This    patrol    will    be    needed 
only    during   the    dry   and   danger    seasons    of 
each   year,  when  fires  are  likely  to  spread  to 
the  tract  from  adjoining  lands,  or  are  apt  to 
be    set   by   railroad   engines   within   the   boun- 
daries   of    the    tract.      The    number    of    men 
needed  and  their  length  of  service  will  neces- 
sarily   vary    with    each    season.      The    precau- 
tions   which    the    estate    will    need    to    take 
against  outside  fires  will  be  greatly  diminished 
if    township    and    state    organizations    do    effi- 
cient   work    in    preventing    forest    fires.      The 
estate    should,    of    course,    co-operate    to    the 
fullest  extent  with  township  and  state  authori- 
ties.    The  cost  of  patrol  to  the  estate  should 
not  exceed  three  cents  per  acre  per  year. 

2.  It  would  be  advisable  to  build  fire  lines 
on    the    borders    of    the    tract    and    at    points 
within  it  to  as-ist  in  the  prevention  or  control 
of   fires.     These   lines   need   be   only  extensive 
enough  to  make  them  effective  when  manned 
by    the    patrol    service.      Although    the    forest 
fires  of  the  past  season  were  in  many  respects 
unusual,  they  illustrated  the  locations  at  which 
fire    lines    might    be    constructed.      As    far    as 
possible    ok!   railroad   grades,    existing   wagon 


roads,  streams,  borders  of  swamps  and  lakes, 
or  the  crests  of  ridges  should  be  used.  Among 
such  locations  are  the  following:  The  wagon 
roads  on  the  west  line  of  T.  29  N.,  R.  5  W.; 
the  Mancelona  road;  the  road  which  follows 
the  D.  &  C.  railroad  running  northwest  from 
Dewarcl  in  the  center  of  T.  30  N.,  R.  5  W.; 
the  road  running  south  from  Deward;  the 
road  following  the  D.  &  C.  railroad  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  T.  30  N.,  R.  6  W.,  and 
other  main  lines  of  travel  of  similar  character; 
the  old  railroad  grades  on  the  eastern  side 
and  in  the  center  of  T.  28  N.,  R.  5  W.,  which 


Old  Grade  Which  Made  an  Effective  Fire  Line  Near 
Pine  Cone  Camp 


run  north  and  join  the  main  line  of  the 
D.  &  C.  railroad,  or  the  old  grades  running 
through  the  center  of  T.  29  N.,  R.  5  W.;  and 
such  additional  portions  of  old  railroad  grades 
throughout  the  tract  as  will  protect  valuable 
stands  of  timber  from  fires  which  may  start 
in  the  slashings. 

The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  to  put 
these  roads  and  grades  in  shape  as  fire  lines 
will  vary  considerably,  and  will  depend  upon 
the  character  and  present  use  of  the  wagon 
roads,  and  upon  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  old  grades  have  been  abandoned  and  their 
consequent  forest  covering.  Where  roads 
are  used,  it  will  be  necessary  merely  to  see 
that  all  dead  trees,  or  trees  which  are  likely 
to  fall  within  a  very  few  years,  are  cut  and 
removed  from  each  side  of  the  road  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  rods.  All  debris  which 
will  only  add  fuel  to  a  surface  fire  should 
be  removed  or  piled  and  burned  during  the 
spring  before  the  snow  leaves  the  ground, 
or  when  there  is  no  danger  from  the  spread- 
ing of  such  brush  fires.  The  absence  of  in- 
flammable material  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
together  with  a  clean  road  itself,  will  effec- 
tively check  a  light  surface  fire. 

The  old  grades  used  as  fire  lines  should  be 
cleared,  and  all  old  railway  ties  removed,  as 
well  as  all  young  trees  which  are  reforest- 
ing such  grades,  for  a  width  of  at  least  one 
rod.  This  material  should  be  piled  and  burned 
on  the  grade,  since  the  fire  itself  exposes  the 
mineral  soil  and  effectually  clears  the  ground. 
The  ground  in  these  lines  should  be  roughly 
broken  up  or  in  a  burned-over  condition  dur- 
ing the  danger  season.  While  the  cost  of  this 
work  naturally  will  vary,  the  first  cost  should 
not  be  more  than  an  average  of  $25  to  $30 
per  mile.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old 
grades  are  kept  clean  from  the  time  they  are 
abandoned,  this  cost  will  be  nominal  only. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  wide  fire  lines  on  the  state  reserve,  where 
there  were  no  stumps  to  be  removed,  was 
about  $10  per  mile;  but,  where  there  were 
many  stumps,  and  where  the  fire  line  was 
located  on  sloping  ground,  the  expense  of 
constructing  went  as  high  as  $30  per  mile. 
So,  while  it  is  impracticable  to  make  an  exact 
estimate  of  cost  for  a  complete  system  of 
fire  lines,  it  is  safe  to  say  a  prevention  of 
even  a  small  part  of  the  loss  sustained  during 
the  past  season  would  have  been  well  worth 
the  cost  of  construction  of  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  fire  lines  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  patrol  service. 

3.  Plans  should  be  made  for  the  proper 
disposal  of  slash  during  or  immediately  after 
lumber  operations.  This  in  itself  will  either 
serve  to  prevent  fires  or  will  lessen  the  dam- 
age directly  attributable  to  the  presence  of 
heavy  slash.  The  cost  of  burning  pine  slash 
will  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-cents  per 
thousand  feet  board  measure,  and  the  cost 
c.f  burning  hardwood  slash  much  greater,  but 
not.  more  than  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  thousand  feet  board  measure.  These 
figures  are  only  approximate,  and  the  actual 
cost  may  be  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  lumbering. 

Conclusion 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  investigation  of  the  David  Ward 
Estate: 

The  waste  of  valuable  timber,  as  the  result 
of  careless  or  unbusinesslike  logging  methods 
is  unwarranted. 

Because  of  inadequate  protection  and  con- 
trol of  forest  fires  during  the  past  season, 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  valuable  timber 
on  the  tract  was  killed  by  fire. 

Both  of  these  conditions  could  and  should 
be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  measures  such 
as  are  recommended  in  this  report,  and  the 
•tep  will  be  a  profitable  one. 


TREE   LOVERS   IN   OSCODA. 

Several  public  spirited  citizens  of  Au  Sable 
and  Oscoda  subscribed  to  a  fund  to  plant  trees 
along  Van  Kttan  road,  starting  at  the  Oscoda 
Water  Works  and  reaching  to  the  cross-road 
leading  to  the  Van  Ettan  Creek  bridge.  There 
were  :>:>0  trees  planted.  160  on  either  side. 
They  are  known  as  "Carolina  poplars."  These 
do  not  stretch  up  as  high  into  the  air  as  the 
"l.ombardy  poplars,"  but  spread  out  more 
like  a  soft  maple.  The}'  grow  very  rapidly 
and  should  make  a  good  -howing  in  a  shorr 
time.  The  road  runs  through  Oscoda  town- 
ship and  the  township  assisted  as  far  as  able 
ill  helping  the  project  along. 

A  line  of  elms  and  spruces  alxi  were  plant- 
ed on  the  road  leading  to  the  station,  where 
it  crossr^  I  .ond'-  Island. 


The  black  walnut  lumbering  business  was 
supposed  to  be  of  the  past  in  Barry  county,  but 
a  firm  has  been  operating  in  the  county  and 
has  picked  up  upwards  of  50,000  feet  of  fine 
black  walnut  logs,  which  will  be  shipped  direct 
to  Germany.  Some  of  I  his  timber  has  been 
sold  by  the  men  who  planted  and  cared  for 
the  trees  from  the  little  sprouts  taken  up  in 
the  WO.M!  lot  and  transferred  to  desirable  loca- 
tions. 


The  coal  production  of  France  in  1908  was 
37,622,656  tons,  an  increase  of  S(is, !>:.".)  tons 
over  1907.  The  smelting  of  iron  in  1908  was 
3,412,393  tons,  a  decrease  of  177,842.  The  man- 
ufacture of  steel  was  2.743,045  tons  a  decrease 
of  23,728. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS 


CRUSHED  TRAP  ROCK  CHEAP. 

(.'rushed  trap  rock  in  quantities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  200,000  tons  at  $1.75  a  cubic 
yard  at  the  dock  is  the  substance  of  an  ar- 
rangement which  has  been  completed  by 
State  Highway  Commissioner  H.  S.  Earle 
with  President  C.  A.  Wright  of  the  Kewce- 
naw  Central  Railroad  for  distributing  the 
stone  over  the  state  for  road-making  pur- 
poses. 

'"iou  can  say  to  the  Detroit  newspapers 
which  said  I  was  crazy  when  I  made  the 
statement  that  1  could  get  crushed  trap  rock 
in  the  harbors  of  Michigan  with  convict  labor 
for  $1.50  per  cubic  yard — the  same  newspaper 
which  said  that  if  1  could  get  that  rock  for 
$3  I  would  be  a  benefactor  to  the  road  build- 
ing interests  of  the  state — that  I  wonder  what 
they  think  of  this  arrangement  to  get  the 
stone  at  $1.75  with  free  labor,"  says  Air.  Earle. 

Commissioner  Earle  explained  that  he  has 
closed  a  deal  through  the  president  of  the 
Keweena\v  Central  Railroad  to  get  tnis  stone 
from  Bete  Grise  bay  by  boat,  delivered  to  any 
port  in  the  state.  The  arrangement  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  owners  of  the  railroad  seek  to  build 
up  the  terminus  of  their  road  at  the  bay  by 
having  coal  boats  ply  between  the  Michigan 
mines  and  Bete  Grise  bay  to  supply  a  big  in- 
dustry along  the  line  of  the  Ivcweenaw  road 
some  distance  from  the  bay.  These  boats,  it 
is  said,  may  be  induced  to  land  the  coal  there 
if  they  can  be  reloaded  for  return  with  the 
road-making  stone,  which  is  to  be  had  by 
the  thousands  of  tons. 

Some  time  ago  Commissioner  Earle  pro- 
posed the  location  of  a  prison  on  Bete  Grise 
bay  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  stone  for 
road-making  purposes  with  convict  labor, 
such  as  it  done  by  certain  other  states  in  the 
union,  and  in  connection  with  this  proposition 
made  the  statement  as  to  the  $1.5(1  price  per 
cubic  yard. 

Wayne  county  is  said  to  be  paying  this 
year  $3.50  a  cubic  yard  for  this  stone,  and  has 
a  contract  for  all  stone  used  this  year;  how- 
ever, next  year,  Commissioner  Earle  has  the 
promise  of  the  contract.  Trap  rock  crushed 
stone  is  used  most  popularly  for  the  upper 
course  of  macadamized  roads,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  exceedingly  hard.  Used  over  a 
limestone  second  course,  it  packs  into  an 
even  surface  of  great  wearing  qualities.  The 
price  of  $1.75  is  said  by  the  commissioner  to 
be  the  cost  price  of  the  stone  at  the  quarries. 


subscribed  to  secure  a  mile  of  road  north 
from  the  city  limits  cf  Hastings  to  the  Hast- 
ings township  line,  where  it  will  connect  wiih 
the  mile  already  built  on  the  north.  Am.iiicr 
mile  is  on  the  Carlton  Center  road,  from  tne 
old  A  minis  place  to  the  town  line;  then 
farther  north  in  Carlton  is  another  mile, 
which  \vill  make  three  miles  of  graveled  roads 
out  of  Hastings  to  the  north.  Those  parts  of 
the  roads  which  have  been  graveled  are  hard 
and  dry,  notwithstanding  heavy  rains. 


times  have  been  as  high  as  two  mills,  but  that 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  if  all  the 
roads  adopted  by  the  board  of  supervisors  are 
to  be  made  tirst  class. 


NEW   COMMISSIONER   WILL   HAVE 
CLEAN  SHEET. 

When  Highway  Commissioner  Ely  steps 
into  the  offices  of  the  highway  department  of 
';igan  the  morning  of  June  1,  he  is  to  find 
it  "slick  and  clean."  in  the  language  of  Com- 
missioner Earle,  and  present  indications  are 
that  he  may  have  some  work  on  his  hands 
getting  hold  of  the  raveled  ends  of  the  office 
work. 

Ac-  i  rding    to    the    declaration    of    Commis- 
sioner  Earle.  there   will  net  be  an   employe  in 
the    place:      the    office    will    be    in    "apple    pie" 
order;     everything  will   be  in  its  place,  but  no 
ne  (o  :nitiate  the  new  office  force. 

.Air.  Earie  says  that  every  employe  in  the  de- 
partment has  a  better  offer  than  the  state  can 
g:vc  in  the  way  of  salary  and  that  there  is  no 
incentive  for  any  to  remain.  A  tabulation  of 
the  situation  r.s  Mr.  Earle  has  it  figured  out  is 
as  follow--: 

Salary  from     Salary 

Position.  State.         Offered. 

Commissioner     $2.500  $5.000 

Chief    Engineer 1.800  2,000 

Chief   Clerk 1,200  1,500 

Assistant     Engineer 900  1,500 

Stenographer     700  800 

Clerk    480  600 


Totals $7,600 


$11,400 
7,600 


NEW  HIGHWAY  IN  HILLSDALE. 

After  considerable  agitation  lasting  over  a 
peril  id  of  several  years  a  highway  has  been 
assured  the  residents  of  Jefferson  township, 
Hillsdale  county.  The  road  will  be  only  a  mile 
in  length  but  the  short  cut  will  mean  the  sav- 
ing of  several  miles  for  many  people  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  township.  The  road 
has  been  surveyed  by  County  Surveyor  George 
Marks  and  work  will  begin  in  the  near  future. 
The  highway  will  run  north  and  south  on  the 
farm  line  between  the  farms  of  G.  T.  Oliver 
and  Milton  Sutton.  The  road  is  the  contin- 
uance of  an  old  highway  running  north  and 
south  about  twelve  miles  and  terminates  in  the 
highway  encircling  Pleasant  lake. 

MANY    ROAD    APPLICATIONS    IN. 

With  561  applications  for  state  rewards  for 
roads  on  tile  Highway  Commissioner  H.  S. 
Earle  opines  that  his  successor,  Townsend  A. 
Ely,  will  have  a  good  opportunity  to  keep 
busy  this  summer.  It  is  calculated  that  each 
one  of  these  pieces  of  road  will  require  from 
three  to  five  inspections,  which  means  that  at 
least  1,500  inspections  must  be  made.  This 
amount  of  work  will  keep  at  least  five  men 
busy  for  months  making  inspections  as  fast 
as  time  and  distance  will  permit. 

SUBSCRIBING  ROAD  FUNDS. 

Two  or  three  pledge-papers  circulated  for 
assistance  in  good  roads  building  in  Barry 
county  were  freely  signed.  One  has  enough 


Balance $3,800 

"Why  should  the  employes  in  this  office,  in- 
cluding myself,  remain  in  this  office  and  do- 
nate to  the  state  services  for  which  have  been 
offered  elsewhere  $3,800  more  than  the  state 
is  able  to  pay?"  says  Mr.  Earle.  "Governor 
Warner  will  find  the  department  ready  for  his 
new  appointee,  and  the  new  appointee  will 
find  the  key  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 
of  state  buildings.  He  can  walk  in  the  next 
minute  after  the  stroke  of  midnight  May  31, 
and  no  sooner. 

"I  will  hereafter  be  the  unofficial  hi.uhwav 
Ci  mmissirner  of  the  United  States.  I  will 
1'ave  offices  in  Detroit,  but  the  length  and 
breadth  nf  the  United  States  will  be  my  field. 
I  am  going  to  look  after  Michigan  along  with 
r  ther  states." 


NO  NEW  ROADS  IN  CHIPPEWA. 

According  to  the  plans  outlined  by  William 
Godfrey,  county  road  commissioner,  the  work 
on  the  highways  in  Chippewa  county  this  year 
will  lie  concentrated  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  No  new  roads  will  be  opened  except 
where  absolutely  necessary,  the  work  already 
mapped  out  in  unimproved  districts  being  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  large  force  of  men  busy  for 
the  next  five  years.  Mr.  'Godfrey  says  the 
county  roads  are  in  excellent  condition,  con- 
sidering- the  weather. 

"I  have  a  difficult  job  ahead  of  me,"  says  Mr. 
Godfrey.  "We  have  about  360  miles  of  road  in 
the  county  system  but  under  the  present 
method  of  appropriations  it  will  be  impossible 
to  make  it  all  first  class  highway.  My  plan 
will  be  to  do  good  work  as  far  as  I  go.  I  don't 
believe  in  spreading  the  work  over  a  large 
territory  and  doing  none  of  it  well.  We  have 
a  lot  of  stone  in  the  county  that  can  be  used  in 
making  roads  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase  another  crusher  in  the  near  future." 

Under  a  one  mill  appropriation,  which  raises 
;:bout  $12,000  for  road  purposes,  the  commis- 
sioner has  about  $33  per  mile  to  expend  in  im- 
proving the  highways.  The  appropriations  at 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Work  on  the  main  highways  of  Marquette 
county  for  the  present  season  has  already  be- 
gun. Two  crews  are  at  work,  one  on  the 
Chocolay  highway,  in  the  eastern  end  of  tne 
county,  and  another  on  the  road  between  Hum- 
boldt  and  Republic,  where  about  two  miles  of 
the  roadbed  was  improved  last  year.  The 
work  was  started  at  a  point  where  it  was  left 
off  on  the  Republic  end  and  will  continue 
through  to  Republic.  It  is  likely  that  after 
finishing  the  Republic  end  the  crew  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Hbmboldt  end,  though  the 
commission  has  not  yet  reached  a  decision  as 
to  this. 

The  work  on  the  Chocolay  highway  will  be 
done  similar  to  that  completed  last  year  on  the 
main  thoroughfare  between  Negaunee  and 
Marquette.  The  work  will  be  started  at  a 
point  about  where  the  old  state  road  strikes 
the  Chocolay  township  line.  The  crusher  an.J 
other  machinery  is  being  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, furnished  by  the  Marquette  city  plant. 

WOULD     HAVE    DIRT     ROADS 
IMPROVED. 

The  new  state  highway  commissioner  ol 
Michigan,  Townsend  Ely,  will  pay  more  at- 
tention to  improving  common  dirt  roads 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  macadamiz- 
ing .or  graveling  them  than  did  his  predeces- 
sor, Horatio  S.  Earle.  In  a  late  talk  with 
Governor  Deneen,  the  latter  told  Governor 
Warner  that  in  the  past  10  years  the  Illinois 
state  highway  department,  while  building 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  macadam  and 
gravel  roads,  also  improved  thousands  ol 
miles  of  ordinary  dirt  road  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense  per  mile,  these  dirt  road  im- 
provements being  in  every  county,  whether 
the  county  had  adopted  the  good  roads  sys- 
tem or  not.  The  policy  in  Michigan  has  been 
to  ignore  the  dirt  roads  unless  the  local  dis- 
tricts were  willing  to  put  up  $500  to  $1,000  a 
mile  or  more  for  macadamizing  or  graveling. 
Commissioner  Ely  favors  the  Illinois  system 
of  doing  something  in  the  way  of  road  im- 
provement in  every  county. 

EXTENDING  CARD'S  STONE  ROAD. 

Work  en  the  extension  cf  the  stone  road 
leading  from  Caro  to  Pattison's  corners  in 
Ellington  township,  Tuscola  county,  is  in 
progress  and  everything  points  to  an  early 
completion  of  the  first  job  under  the  direction 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  road  district 
composed  of  the  townships  of  Imlianfields, 
Aimer  and  Ellington  and  the  village  of  Caro. 

From  the  end  of  the  existing  stone  road  to 
Pattison's  corners  is  a  distance  of  9,500  feet 
and  the  stone  pile  is  located  nearly  at  the 
half-way  point,  making  the  haul  of  crushed 
stone  and  water  as  short  as  possible.  Struck 
by  the  great  difference  between  the  hard, 
smooth  highway  of  the  section  built  two  years 
ago  and  the  part  about  to  be  built,  along 
which  horses  were  toiling  to  drag  light 
buggies  through  the  mud,  J.  H.  Beckton  took 
photographs  of  both  recently  and  will  have 
in  them  an  object  lesson  second  only  to  the 
actual  experience  of  traders  over  them. 

GRAND     TRAVERSE     COMMISSIONERS. 

Hon.  Frank  Hamilton  of  Traverse  City  and 
C.  H.  Estes  of  Bates  are  the  members  of  the 
county  road  commission  of  Grand  Traverse 
county.  The  commission  has  organized  and 
is  preparing  to  push  some  good  road  work 
this  year 


Pittsford  township,  Hillsdale  county,  has 
appropriated  $2,100  for  repair  work  and  $1,050 
for  improvement  work  for  this  season.  As 
the  bridges  in  the  township  are  in  excellent 
condition  practically  the  entire  sum  will  be 
expended  on  highways. 
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IV/Jlff-Ilf  A  M                                 districts    telephone    lines    have    been    built    be-  we    as    a    county    drew    the    first    money    from 

,_^         twcen  the  supervisor's  office  and  ranger  head-  the   state   we   have   fallen   away  behind   as   the 

r\(_) /\  J_)|S     AND      P  C_/r\Hj(J  1  O    ll":irters,   an(1   to   prominent    peaks    which    are  years    have   progressed. 

used    for    lookout    stations    to    observe     fires. 

Official  Paper  of  The  Michigan   Road  Makers  Association  ami 

Michiean  Forestry  Association.                                1  hese    telephone    lines    and    trail    systems    are  ONTARIO  S  METHODS. 

70  Lamed  Street  West,  Detroit,  Michigan.                  of    vital    importance,    resulting   in    the    remark-  j<o;ul  ]iuji(iing  js  essentially  a  work  requiring 

ably  small  area  burned  over  since  the  torests  engineerSj    ;uui    is    so  .recognized    in    England, 


Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  April  27.  1907.  at  the  Post  Office  at  De-  |,.    .      |,       „    umlcr   government   supervision.  ,,.l     ,  Yriivnr 

troit.  Michigan,  under  the  Act  of  Confess  of  March  5.  1879.  <-  ana  ucrmanj,  ana  \\nerevcr  roans  are 

^^^===^^^=====!==^===!=_        Other     necessary     improvements     provided  bcing   constructed   in   a   proper   manner.     This 

Frank  E.   Carter Editor  for    and    taken    up    by    the    forest    service    are  road    work    has    formerly   !been    regarded    as    a 

-  the  construction  of  drift  fences  for  stock  pro-  hoijciay  occupation;    everyone   and   any  one   is 

PUBLISHED      EVERY      MONTH  U-ction,  the  improving  of  springs  and  watering  ciigibic  ejther  to  umpire  or  play  in  the  game. 

BY  places,  the  fencing  of   bog  or  mire   holes,  the  The    results    are    self-evident.      No    doubt    the 

THE  STATE  REVIEW  PUBLISHING  CO.,  fencing  of  poisonous  plant  areas.  average    man    does    know    how    to    build   roads 

The  forest  service  also  co-operates  with  the  in   a   certain   way,  but  it  is   an   inefficient  way, 


SUBSCRIPTION:     ONE   DOLLAR   A  YEAR,  states,   counties   and   communities   in   the   con-  am|   tnose  wno   have   looked  into  the   cost  are 

PAYABLE   IN   ADVANCE. struction   of   wagon   roads,   trails   and   bridges,  convinced   that   it   is   the   most   expensive   way. 

making    accessible    bodies    of    mature    timber.  [t   ;s   thc  province  of  the   engineer  to  perform 

THE  PUBLIC   DOMAIN   BILL.  The  new  Boise-Atlanta  ninety-six  mile  wagon  thc  wurk|  not  on]y  ;n  the  prOper  way,  but  at  a 

From  the  beginning  of  the  work  along  pro-  road    is    an    example    of    useful    co-operation.  nljn,;nnim  Cost.     Only  men  trained  in  the  work, 

forestry  lines  until   the  passage  of  the   Public  The  former  road  follows  over  high  mountains,  with   a   knowledge   of   the    first   principles,   can 

Domain  bill   unanimously  by   both   the   House  and  is  snowed  in  during  six  or  seven  months  build  roads  with  the  minimum  amount  of  labor 

and  Senate  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  during  of   the   year.     Atlanta,    Idaho   is    ninety   miles  demanded  by  the  results  to  be  reached.     Engi- 

the   closing  hours   of  the   1909    session,   it   ap-  from     a     railroad.       The     new     road     will     be  neers  need  not  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  work 

peared  almost  impossible  to  get  any  legislation  snowed   in   for   only   two   or   three   months    of  to   get   good   results. 

which  would  preserve  the  non-agricultural  wild  the  year.  The  scenery 'along  this  road  rivals  In  Ontario,  as  a  step  towards  proper  super- 
lands  for  the  state,  conserve  our  forests  and  that  of  many  of  the  scenic  highways.  It  opens  vision,  municipal  councils  are  doing  away 
stream  rights,  and  to  provide  for  the  replacing  up  a  large  area  of  national  forest  heretofore  with  the  statute  labor  system  and  are  appoint- 
of  the  trees  of  which  the  state  has  been  de-  ing  the  best  available  men  in  the  municipality 
nuded.  The  bill  passed  accomplishes  all  that  HIGHWAYS  HAVE  BEEN  NEGLECTED,  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  They  are  retained 
seems  desirable  or  important.  There  is  no  function  of  public  administra-  in  office  year  after  year,  so  that  they  can  give 
The  bill  provides  for  a  commission  of  six  tion  that  has  been  so  unworthily  performed  careful  study  to  the  subject  and  maintain  a 
members,  and,  as  Solomon  said,  there  is  safety  as  that  relating  to  the  highways,  says  F.  E.  perfect  organization:  In  this  way  skilled  su- 
in  numbers.  The  commission  has  subordinated  Rice  of  Millington,  Tuscola  county.  There  pervisors  are  created. 

to  it  the  Auditor  General,  the   Land  Commis-  has     been     enough     money     squandered     upon        Labor   is  thc   all-important   item   in   the  cost 
sioner  and  the  Game  and  Forestry  Warden.  highways   in    the    last   century   to    pay    off   the  of    road     building    and     the    energy    of    those 
The  commission  has  absolute  power  over  the  national   debt  and   perhaps  the   debts   of  many  leading  the  movement  for  road  reform  should 
public   lands   and   forests   and   forest   interests,  of  the   states   as   well;     yet   there   is   but   little  be  directed  towards  the  utilization  of  all  labor 
for  the  protection  and  control  of  streams,  for-  to    show   for   this   vast   expenditure.  to  the   best  advantage.     The  cost  of  road  ma- 
est  fire  protection,  trespass,  etc.             ,  The   people   very   naturally   object   to   heavy  chinery,   while   it   may   appear  to    be   consider- 
The  commission  shall  investigate  what  lands  road    taxes    when    the    results    are    so   unsatis-  able,  is  nevertheless  chargeable  to  a  long  road 
are  circumstanced  as  to  be  deeded  to  the  state  factory.       One    soon    tires    of    pouring    water  mileage  and  a  long  term  of  years,  so  that  the 
and  cause  them  to  be  deeded  forthwith.  into   a   rat    hole   unless   one    can    get    the    rat.  cost   per   mile   per   annum   is    but   small.     The 
It    shall    have    the    lands   appraised   and   sell  Therefore  when   any  scheme   for  highway  im-  price    of    gravel    in    the    pit,    or    stone    in    the 
such  as  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  provement  of  any  magnitude  is  proposed,  im-  quarry,  is  comparatively  little.     It  is  the  labor 
at  their  value,  or  shall  cause  them  to  be  used  mediately    there    is    a    call    to    arms    without  required    in    these    matters,   the   labor    of   men 
for    forestry    reserve    purposes,    but    the    state  waiting    to    consider    whether    or    not    it    is    a  and  teams  in  grading  and  preparing  the  road- 
forestry  reserves  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  wise  one.  bed,   and   in   putting   the  metal   in   place,    that 
below  200,000  acres.  It  is  presumed,  and  the   prediction   is   made,  creates   the   cost   of  roads.     The   efficient   road 
When   any  sales   are   made,  the   commission  that     the     taxation     necessary    to    build    good  supervisor,    in    addition    to    understanding    the 
shall  reserve  to  the  state  all  mineral,  coal,  oil  roads    will    be    ruinous,   that    it   will   confiscate  principles  of  road  building  with  practical  ideas, 
and,  gas  rights,  which  may  be  removed  on  con-  farm    property.      Wherever     the     subject     has  ml1st    ht    capable    of    organizing    and    utilizing 
tract  by  others,  on  a  royalty  basis.  been   earnestly  pursued  the  progressives  have  la''or  to  the  best  advantage. 

The   bill   provides  that   the  lands   are  to  be  won  after  a  hard  battle,  and  the  road  building 

offered  for  sale  at  the  county  seat,  instead  of  has   begun.     When   the   roads   were   built    and            GOOD  ROAD'S  FOR  HILLSDALE. 

at  Lansing.  the   citizens   had  had   the    experience   of   using        Andrew   Long,  president   of  the   State   Good 

The  dead  and  down  timber  is  to  be  sold  and  them  and  paying  for  them,   in   every  case  the  Roads    Association,    Pittsford,    Mich.,    writes: 

the  proceeds  used  to  prevent  the  starting  and  sentiment    has    changed   and    the    people    have  "We  are  trying  to  bring  harmony  out  of  chaos 

spreading  of  fires,  thus  making  the  forests  pay  begun    clamoring    for    more    roads    and    each  by  inducing  the  people  to  elect  commissioners 

for  their  own  protection.  succeeding     election     for     road     improvement  who   will    employ   farmers   to   do  ,the   work   of 

The   value    of    the    law    will    be    appreciated  purposes    has    been   carried   by    larger    major!-  repairing  roads,  which  work  is  to  be  paid  for 

later  on,  and  the  friends  of  the  measure  have  ties.      The    men    who    at     first    opposed    have  mostly    by    the    farmers    themselves.     We    are 

cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  result,  joined  the  front  ranks  of  the  aggressive  force,  having   good   results    in    Hillsdale    county   and 

So  far  as  can   be  ascertained  no  community  expect    to    enlist    the    township    board    in    our 

THE    NATIONAL    FORESTS.  ever    began    the    building    of    stone    or    gravel  efforts  to  have  section  16  of  article  No.  108  of 

During  the  present   fiscal   year  $500,000   will  roads    that    did    not    continue    to    build    them  the    road    laws   lived   up    to   hereafter.     It    has 

be   spent  for  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  year   after   year.     The   only   trouble    is   to   get  been  an  eye-opener  to  many  highway  commis- 

telephone  lines  and  other  permanent  improve-  the  work  started  and  started  right.  -loners  to  learn  that  they  have  not  been  doing 

incuts  on  the  national  forests.     Congress   has  Tuscola    county     has     more     miles     of    road  their  work  according  to  law.     If  necessary  to 

appropriated  the  same  amount  for  this  purpose  than  any  other  county  in  the  state.     She  also  enforce  the  law,  the  aid  of  the  prosecuting  at- 

for  the  fiscal  year  of  1909-10.  has    the    honor    of    receiving    the    first    reward  torney    will    be    invoked.      We   are    determined 

Trails    are    being    constructed    along    routes  money  paid   by   the   state   under   thc   state   re-  that    all    roads    in    Hillsdale    county    shall    be 

which    give    the    best    control    of   the    areas   to  ward  road  law.     Now  the  right  thing  to  do  is  brought  up  to  standard  for  both  the  benefit  of 

be   patrolled   by  the   forest  rangers.      In   many  to  get  under  the  county  road   system.     While  the   farmers  and  antoists  as   well.           , 
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Here  is  a  Potent  Factor  in  all  Good  Roads  Work 


The  Watson  bottom  Dumping  Wagon  will  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  all  road  improve- 
ment.    There  is  no  wagon  built  which  can  show  an  equal  record  in  durability  and,  strength. 

The  points  of  superiority  in  Watson  Wagons  are  so   many  that  we  cannot  outline  them  in 
this  space.     Send  forour  new  catalog  today.     Investigate  Watson  Wagons  when  you  are  about  to  purchase  any 
dumping  wagons,  for  theyare  first  in  improved  features  and  proven  value. 

Watson   Wagon   Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-P resident ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


$300,000  FOR  GOOD   ROADS. 

The  house  of  representatives  of  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  has  passed  the  bill  appropriat- 
ing $:iOO,m>0  for  good  roads  for  the  next  two 
fiscal  years — $l.~>o  for  each  year.  An  ef- 
I'ort  was  made  to  cut  the  appropriation  and 
one  legislator  tried  to  have  the  entire  amount 
stricken  out,  but  the  advocates  of  better  high- 
ways for  Michigan  won  the  day.  Represen- 
tative Whelan,  who  has  a  grievance  against 
the  retiring  commissioner,  Horatio  S.  Earle, 
sang  the  old  song  that  only  those  counties 
that  vote  to  come  under  the  good  roads  sys- 
tem get  any  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
good  roads.  Farmer  Baker,  of  Cheboygan, 
responded  by  declaring  that  any  county  that 
complied  with  the  conditions  could  get  a 
piece  of  the  appropriation.  The  farmer  went 
on  to  show  that  Michigan  is  far  in  the  rear 
of  any  other  state  in  the  amount  it  is  spend- 
ing to  get  good  roads,  although  good  roads 
are  a  thing  that  directly  benefits  the  farmer 
tn  a  greater  extent  than  almost  anything  else 
for  which  appropriations  are  made.  The 
farmer  population  of  the  state  stands  for 
large  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  state  university  and  for  other  purposes 
from  which  they  derive  comparatively  very 
little  benefit,  so  why  cut  the  one  appropria- 
tion that  is  very  largely  in  their  interest,  he 
asked.  Representatives  DeYoung  and  Cham- 
bers backed  up  Farmer  Baker  in  his  good 
roads  talk,  and  the  appropriation  was  ap- 
proved. 

NEW  HIGHWAY  LAWS. 

Senator  Fox's  bill,  which  comprises  a  com- 
plete codification  of  all  of  the  highways  laws  of 
Michigan,  was  adopted  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives after  three  amendments  were  tacked 
onto  the  measure.  First  and  foremost  among 
these  is  the  amendment  which  provides  that 
any  township  may  elect  more  than  one  high- 
way overseer,  if  the  number  does  not  exceed 
four.  Next,  there  is  a  change  which  gives  au- 
thority for  the  condemnation  of  the  gravel  pits 
in  the  interests  of  road  building  and  repair, 
under  certain  conditions.  The  third  amend- 
ment of  importance  prohibits  the  construction 
of  drains  through  or  along  highways  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  invite  washouts. 

There  are  today  over  100  laws  on  the  books 
relating  to  country  roads.  Some  were  enacted 
a  half  century  or  more  ago,  and  some  contra- 
vene each  other.  The  Fox  bill  repeals  them 
all  and  re-enacts  the  best  of  all  of  them,  that 


are  not  obsolete.  In  addition  there  are  many 
new  provisions.  The  most  essential  ones 
are: 

All  country  roads  are  placed  on  a  uniform 
system,  and  must  be  surveyed  and  marked 
with  monuments  every  80  rods  and  recorded  in 
the  permanent  record  in  the  town  clerk's 
office. 

Farmers  are  forbidden  to  drain  their  fields 
into  the  highways  where  the  drainage  would 
be  likely  to  cause  washouts,  ihe  highway 
commissioner  is  empowered  to  acquire  by 
condemnation  proceedings,  gravel  pits  for 
building  roads. 

Where  there  is  a  dispute  over  a  road  that 
is  the  dividing  line  between  the  township  and 
a  municipality,  provision  is  made  for  settle- 
ment by  the  highway  commissioner  and  the 
mayor  or  president. 

Where  a  street  or  a  municipality  extends 
into  a  township,  the  township  must  make  the 
road  the  same  width  as  the  street. 

All  roads  hereafter  laid  out  s-hall  be  of 
uniform  width. 

All  bridges  and  culverts  hereafter  built  must 
be  strong  enough  to  carry  12  tons. 

Rural  delivery  letter-boxes  must  not  be 
placed  nearer  than  15  feet  from  the  center  of 
the  road. 

Townships  are  allowed  to  have  one  to  four 
overseers,  to  spend  the  repair  tax,  the  township 
to  definitely  determine  the  number. 

At  the  ootion  of  the  overseer  of  high- 
ways a  taxpayer  may  work  out  his  road  tax. 

Township  boards  of  fence  viewers  shall 
comprise  the  overseer  of  the  district,  the 
highway  commissioner,  and  two  justices  of 
the  peace. 

In  the  spending  of  highway  money,  the 
township  board  and  the  highway  commissioner 
must  work  in  harmony  with  each  other. 


DICKINSON    COUNTY    ROAD    IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 

More  than  $50,000  will  be  expended  in  Dick- 
inson county  this  year  on  highway  improve- 
ments. Of  this  sum  considerably  more  than 
$20,000  will  be  expended  under  the.  direction 
of  the  board  of  county  road  commissioners. 
The  first  important  work  will  be  that  of  ma- 
cadamizing the  cast  end  of  the  Vulcan-Lo- 
retto  road,  which  was  graded  last  season.  The 
board's  appropriation  for  this  work  was  $4,- 
000,  about  $1,000  more  than  the  contract  price. 
Engineer  Carpenter  is  now  preparing  esti- 
mates for  the  improvement  of  the  Iron  Moun- 


tain-Menominee  River  road.  F"or  this  work 
the  board  has  appropriated  $2,000.  Later  this 
highway  will  be  macadamized.  Seven  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  a  county  road  to  be  known  as 
the  Twin  Falls  and  Granite  Bluff  road.  Last 
season  a  splendid  road  was  built  from  the 
Iron  Mountain  city  limits  to  Twin  Falls. 
When  the  new  link  is  completed  there  will  be 
a  good  highway  to  a  point  north  of  Channing 
at  Sawyer  Lake.  Ultimately  this  highway 
will  be  extended  to  a  connection  with  the 
new  Marquette  county  road  at  a  point  near 
the  Michigamme  river,  about  four  miles  from 
Witch  Lake.  The  Dickinson  county  board 
has  not  the  money  in  hand  to  do  the  work 
this  season,  but  the  Sagola  township  authori- 
ties have  submitted  a  proposition  that  will 
ensure  the  building  of  the  highway  at  once. 
The  Sagola  people  have  offered  to  build  the 
road  provided  that  the  county  re-emburses 
them  for  the  money  expended  in  1910,  or  at 
some  later  date,  and  adopts  the  highway  as 
a  part  of  the  county  road  system.  The  tender 
is  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  county 
board  and  will  no  doubt  be  accepted,  if  no 
legal  point  is  involved.  The  Marquette  county 
authorities  have  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  extension  of  the  Republic  highway  to  the 
Michigamme  river  and  it  will  be  cut  out  and 
graded  this  season. 

The  Dickinson  board  has  also  appropriated 
$1,000  for  laying  out,  constructing  and  im- 
proving a  county  road  known  as  the  Wauce- 
dah-Menominee  highway.  This  road  will 
give  a  connection  with  the  system  of  roads  in 
Menominee  county.  Also  $2,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  laying  out,  constructing  and 
improving  a  county  road  in  the  townships  of 
Helen  and  Breen.  The  county  is  now  well 
equipped  with  road-building  machinery,  in- 
cluding a  steam  roller,  rock  crusher,  sprink- 
lers, etc.,  and  no  money  will  have  to  be  ex- 
pended for  equipment.  In  addition  to  the 
above  expenditures  for  highway  and  bridge 
purposes  the  several  townships  of  the  county 
have  appropriated  various  amounts  so  that 
over  $50,000  will  be  expended  in  the  county 
during  the  year  in  highway  improvements. 

Ontonagon's  county's  new  board  of  road 
commissioners  has  been  appointed  as  follows: 
Jerome  Brown,  Matchwood:  James  D.  Van 
Slyck,  Ontonagon;  Joseph  Bebeau,  Rockland. 


The  village  of  Caro  has  a  new  steam  road 
roller.  A  great  deal  of  highway  improvement 
will  be  started  this  season. 
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IF    YOU    WANT 

GOOD  ROADS 

BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port   Huron   Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 


Port  Huron  tngine  &  Thresher  Co., 


STATE  REWARD  SYSTEM  AND  SAGI- 
NAW  COUNTY. 

Rep.  W'helan,  of  Shiawassee  county  is  mak- 
ing himself  ridiculous  by  his  prejudiced  and 
unwarranted  attacks  upon  the  state  highway 
lepartment  and  the  system  of  state  rewards 
for  building  roads.  His  latest  assault  is  so 
glaringly  inaccurate  and  misleading  that  we 
feel  called  upon  to  refute  his  statements.  After 
declaring  that  the  total  of  rewards  paid  by 
the  state  since  the  establishment  of  the  sys- 
tem in  1905  is  $397,000,  W-helan  is  credited  with 
asserting  that  "not  one  dollar  of  this  amount 
went  to  build  roads."  He  also  says  that  the 
average  cost  of  building  a  mile  of  macadam 
road  is  $4,568.  We  do  not  know  how  other 
counties  may  be  conducting  their  road  depart- 
ments, whether  economically  or  extravagantly, 
but  so  far  as  these  statements  apply  to  Sagi- 
naw.  and  they  dp  apply  to  this  county  because 
it  is  an  extensive  reward  drawer,  they  are 
not  true.  The  average  cost  of  building  a  mile 
of  macadam  road  in  Saginaw  county  is  not 
$4,568.  It  is  only  $3,200,  or  more  than  $1,300 
below  the  amount  given  by  the  Shiawassee 
representative.  Mr.  Whalen  also  says  that  not 
a  dollar  of  the  state  reward  goes  into  the 
actual  cost  of  building  the  road.  This  state- 
ment is  equally  at  variance  with  the  facts. 
The  $3,200  which  builds  a  mile  of  road  in 
Saginaw  count"  is  paid  for  actual  construction. 
Every  dollar  of  it  goes  into  stone  and  work 
and  supervision.  Every  practical  road  builder 
will  recognize  the  truth  of  this  statement  be- 
cause $3,200  is  a  low  average  for  macadam 
even  under  favorable  conditions.  It  more  fre- 
quently will  average  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$4.000.  The  full  cost  of  building  a  new  road 
is  advanced  by  the  county  and  after  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  state  commissioner  the 
reward  of  $1,000  per  mile  which  he  authorizes 
is  returned  to  the  county  treasurer  and  cred- 
ited to  the  fund  from  which  original  payment 
was  made. 

Saginaw  county  is  as  well  qualified  as  any 
county  in  Michigan  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  state  reward  system.  It  has,  we  think, 
with  possibly  one  exception,  built  more  roads 
under  it  than  any  other  county.  The  method 
has  not  encouraged  looseness  or  extravagance, 
as  Mr.  Whelan  iiitimatcs.  It  has.  on  the  con- 
trary, developed  the  most  efficient,  economical 
and  satisfactory  road  building  ever  known  in 
the  county.  The  record  left  by  Commissioner 
Kderer  is  one  of  which  any  county  in  the  state 
might  well  be  proud.  He  did  his  work  under 
the  state  reward  system  and  it  has  encouraged 
highway  improvement  as  would  never  have 
been  possible  under  any  other  plan.  If  other 


counties  are  throwing  monev  away  on  their 
roads  or  if  it  is  going  into  the  pockets  of  of- 
ficials instead  of  into  stone  it  is  their  own 
fault;  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  system. 
If  Michigan  is  to  have  good  roads  it  must  pay 
for  them  and  the  bill  will  be  large.  Because  it 
may  run  into  the  millions,  however,  is  no 
reason,  as  Rep.  Whelan  suggests,  why  the 
state  should  not  assist  in  meeting  it.  The 
state  receives  benefit  from  these  improvements 
and  it  ought  to  encourage  and  help  pay  for 
them.  If  there  is  politics  in  the  state  highway 
departments,  or  in  its  relations  with  county 
officials,  it  ought  to  be  eradicated,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  destroy  the  department  to 
eliminate  its  evils. — Saginaw  News. 

EMMET  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Henry  Leismer,  the  Petoskey  member  of 
the  Emmet  county  road  commission,  says  that 
the  county  surveyor,  John  Keen,  has  com- 
menced the  survey  of  the  Cross  Village  turn- 
pike, from  Harbor  Springs  to  the  village,  and 
work  will  soon  be  commenced  on  that  thor- 
oughfare. The  commission,  Mr.  Leismer  of 
Petoskey,  C.  D.  Buys  of  Levering  and  Frank 
Voorheis  of  H'arbor  Springs,  are  puttine  forth 
a  great  deal  of  energy  to  get  a  large  amount 
of  work  in  the  way  of  good  roads  accom- 
plished, and  the  result  of  their  efforts  even  in 
the  short  time  the  commission  has  been  in 
existence  are  already  commencing  to  show 
up  well.  Mr.  Leismer  is  also  working  hard  to 
get  something  accomplished  on  the  Charle- 
voix  road,  and  is  soliciting  assistance  to  get 
the  roadway  in  shape  to  have  it  top-dressed 
and  finished.  This  improvement  will  be  on 
a  two  and  one-half  mile  stretch  between  the 
west  corporation  line  of  the  city  of  Petoskey 
and  section  9  and  10.  The  commissioners 
have  an  ultimate  plan  in  view  of  pushing  a 
trunk  line  road  through  from  Petoskey  to  the 
north  end  of  the  -county,  and  a  start  will 
be  made  soon  to  that  end  with  an  improvement 
in  Car])  Lake  township. 

PRACTICAL    GOOD    ROADS    WORK. 

Results  of  the  excellent  work  of  Street 
Commissioner  Emmons  are  in  evidence  on 
many  streets.  Mr.  Emmons  is  following  a 
new  plan.  A  road  roller,  preceded  l>v  a 
grader  which  smoothes  the  surfaces  of  the 
streets  and  pushes  the  loose  material  from 
the  gutters  to  the  centers,  compacts  the  sur- 
face, and  the  result  is  a  nicely-crowned, 
smooth  road — incomparably  better  than  any- 
thing ever  known  in  Jackson,  at  the  same 
eost. 

The    board    of    public    works    and     Mr.    Km- 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 

mons  are  doing  good  work,  and  it  is  work 
that  needed  to  be  done.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  road  material  on  many  of  Jackson's 
streets,  if  it  is  properly  used.  General  ma- 
cadamizing is  out  of  the  question  at  present. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in 
hauling  on  gravel,  and  part  of  it  has  been 
hauled  away  later.  But  in  the  past  the  streets 
have  not  been  solidified,  except  by.  traffic,  and 
results  have  been  impermanent,  unsatisfactory 
and  expensive.  Now  machinery  has  been  put 
to  use,  together  with  intelligent  direction,  and 
the  improvement  is  most  gratifying.  Besides, 
the  paved  streets  and  alleys  arc  cleaned  as 
never  before. 

It  may  cost  some  money,  but  no  better  in- 
vestment can  be  made.  Street  Commissioner 
Emmons  should  be  provided  with  means  for 
continuing  his  program  of  road  improvement. 
— Jackson  Patriot. 

KALAMAZOO'S    NEW    COMMISSION. 

The  new  county  road  commissioners  of 
Kalamazoo  county,  although  they  have  been 
in  office  only  a  week  or  so,  have  already 
mapped  out  a  strenuous  campaign  for  this 
year.  W.  M.  Bryant  of  Kalamazoo,  Byron 
Carney  of  Prairie  Ronde,  and  Charles  Clarke 
of  Yorkeville  are  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject 
of  first-class  highways,  and  it  was  as  much 
due  to  his  efforts  as  anything  else  that  the 
county  system  was  adopted  in  Kalamazoo 
this  spring.  The  other  two  members  of  the 
commission  are  also  enthusiasts.  The  first 
mile  of  state  reward  road  will  be  built  from 
the  city  limits  of  Kalamazoo  to  Recreation 
Park.  The  commissioners  hope  to  build  two 
miles  of  good  roads  in  each  township  this 
season. 


$100,000,000  NEEDED. 

The  legislature  appropriated  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  good  roads,  and  that  will 
help  some,  if  the  officials  don't  squander  half 
of  it  in  administration  and  getting  ready  to 
start  to  do  something.  It  will  require  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  make  the  roads  of 
Michigan  fairly  passable,  but  the  good  work- 
is  moving  and  when  every  citizen  becomes 
charged  with  it  like  an  electric  battery  he  will 
he  willing  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of  say  $5  a  year 
to  attain  this  great  benefit,  and  by  the  way,  it 
would  be  a  good  investment. — Adrian  Times. 

Xels  S.  Johnson  of  Manistique  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  road  commissioner  of  School- 
craft  comity.  Schoolcraft  has  only  one  com- 
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To  those  9O,OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 

T^HROUGH  the  Agricultural   Dep't  at  Washington,   you  have  made  a  demand 

for  a  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,    road  culverts,   and 

agricultural  purposes.      Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 

Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 

Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 

rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.      Address, 

MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

LANSING, 


Dept.  T. 


MICHIGAN 


DISCREDITS   OPPONENT   OF   GOOD 
ROADS. 

Taxpayers  of  Bennington  township,  Shia- 
wassec  county,  have  petitioned  the  state  high- 
way commissioner  for  the  construction  of  two 
mill's  of  state  reward  road  in  that  township, 
and  it  is  thought  the  road  can  be  built  this 
year  il'  the  township  board  acts  favorably.  This 
is  something  of  a  surprise  in  view  of  the  hue 
and  cry  that  went  up  during  the  recent  county 
-ystem  campaign  in  Shiawassee  county. 
One  would  have  thought  then  that  about  every 
sound  thinking  citizen  in  Kennington  town- 
ship was  opposed  to  an  unutterable  degree  to 
the  whole  state  highway  system  and  its  output, 
says  a  correspondent.  The  Bennington  road 
has  been  condemned  repeatedly  because  it  fail- 
ed to  come  up  to  specifications  it  was  alleged, 
and  was  declared  not  nearh"  what  it  should 
have  been  for  the  price.  Yet. with  this  piece 
of  road  for  a  sample  citizens  are  petitioning 
for  more,  and  will  probably  get  it. 

The  petitions  ask  for  two  miles  of  gravel 
road  to  be  divided  as  follows:  One  mile  north 
beginning  from  the  west  extremity  of  the  pres- 
ent reward  road;  one  mile  a  mile  east  of  the 
place  designated,  on  the  so-called  number  six 
road. 


When  State  Highway  Commissioner  Earle 
received  the  application  he  chuckled. 

"This  is  the  township,"  he  said,  chuckling 
some  more,  "which  Rep.  W'helan  took  as  an 
example  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he  wanted  to 
do  away  with  the  highway  department  entire- 
ly. He  said  that  up  in  Bennington  -township. 
Shiawassee  county,  they  built  roads  out  of 
stumps  and  that  they  had  no  use  for  state  road 
dircctii  >n. 

"I  wonder  what  Mr.  Whelaii  will  say  when 
he  sees  this  letter  right  from  that  dear  Ben- 
nington  lown>hin.  the  very  same  which  he 
used  as  the  shining  example  of  stump  roads:1" 
More  chuckles. 


CHEAP  ROAD  TOOLS. 

Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner  Frank 
F.  Rogers,  who  visited  Grand  Traverse  county 
recently,  says: 

"The  thing  that  particularly  attracted  my  at- 
tention was  the  considerable  stretches  of  newly 
gravelled  roads,  on  which,  for  the  most  part,  a 
good  quality  of  travel  has  been  used.  Nearly 
all  of  these  roads  have  wheel  tracks  and  shal- 
low ruts  from  one  to  three  inches  deep,  but 
outside  of  the  tracks  there  is  plenty  of  loose 
gravel.  I  saw  an  angle  iron  float  and  a  con- 
crete roller  in  one  of 'the  townships.  Now,  if 
this  float  or  drag  could  be  run  over  these  roads 
before  they  became  hard  and  dry  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  fill  the  ruts,  and  the  drag- 
ging followed  by  a  good  rolling,  an  excellent 
gravel  road  surface  would  result,  ft  is  true 
that  later  rains  will  soften  the  surface  some- 
what and  slight  ruts  again  be  made,  but  once 
or  twice  over  with  the  drag  before  the  road 
dries  out  will  again  restore  the  surface.  The 
ruts,  after  a  few  such  draggings.  will  disappear 
and  a  gravel  road  surface  will  be  produced  by 
the  time  it  is  thoroughly  dried  out  that  will  be 
hard  and  smooth  and  capable  of  resisting  wear 
in  high  degree. 

"Pf  the  township  does  not  have  the  tools 
above  referred  to,  a  satisfactory  float  can  be 
made  by  framing  together  two  pieces  of  hard 


wood  bridge  planks.  These  planks  should  he 
ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  three  inches  thick 
and  of  hard  wood.  The  planks  should  be  six 
and  one-half  feet  long  and  framed  together  so 
that  the  two  pieces  are  parallel  to  each  other 
and  two  and  one-half  feet  apart.  This  tool  can 
be  hitched  with  a  log  chain  so  adjusted  that 
the  drag  is  drawn  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees with  the  center  line  of  the  road.  In 
using  it  the  team  should  straddle  the  wheel 
track  and  haul  the  drag  so  as  to  crowd  the 
loose  material  towards  the  center  of  the  road. 
The  cost  of  such  a  tool  is  the  price  of  a  bridge 
plank  and  about  an  hour  of  some  man's  time. 

"Home  made  concrete  rollers  have  been 
made  in  many  places  in  Michigan  as  follows: 
A  piece  of  an  old  boiler  s'hell  is  secured,  which 
is  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  in  diameter 
and  four  or  four  and  one-half  feet  long.  A  shaft 
is  centered  in  this  shell,  held  in  position  with 
light  iron  braces.  It  is  then  turned  on  end  on 
a  wooden  platform  and  filled  with  concrete. 
After  the  concrete  becomes  hard  the  roller  is 
taken  to  a  wagon  shop  where  a  frame  is  made 
and  a  tongue  put  in  it.  The  cost  of  such 
rollers  has  usually  been  between  $55  and  $60. 

"Even  though  the  roller  cannot  be  had,  the 
floating  referred  to  will  accomplish  almost  the 
same  results  if  done  oftener.  Any  road  which 
is  composed  of  soil  that  is  at  its  best  for  road 
purposes  in  dry  weather  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  floating  as  above  directed." 

PROGRESS  IN  ROAD  BUILDING. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we 
have  endeavored  during  the  past  few  weeks 
to  secure  information  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  concerning  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  road  construction  in  1908  in  the  several 
states,  and  the  prospects  for  the  approaching" 
sessio  n  of  I'JO'.i. 

There  are  now  23  states  which  have  some 
plan  of  stale  aid  in  road  construction.  In  some 
of  these  the  laws  are  of  recent  enactment,  so 
that  statistics  are  not  available  for  report.  We 
find,  however,  that  16  of  the  states  which  send 
reports  have  constructed  during  the  past  year 
approximately  1,763  miles  of  macadam  road, 
r.'.io  miles  of  gravel  and  81  miles  of  other  roads, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $18,692,431.  In  a  majority  of 
eases  the  amount  reported  by  the  individual 
si  aii-  represents  state  money  only,  and  takes 
no  account  of  the  amounts  spent  by  counties 
and  townships,  either  in  the  payment  for  their 
share  of  the  macadam  or  gravel  road,  or  the 
amount  spent  locally  on  earth  or  other  local 
roads. 

The  prospects  for  1909  indicate  a  healthy 
growth,  and  an  increased  interest  in  good 
roads.  It  is  too  early  in  the  year  to  give  fig- 
ures, even  approximately,  as  the  legislatures  of 
most  state  aid  states  are  still  in  session  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  with  the  appropriation 
bills  no)  yet  enacted.  From  every  quarter, 
however,  comes  expressions  of  anticipation 
from  highway  officials  reciting  the  great  inter- 
est taken  by  legislators,  and  predicting  in- 
creased appropriations  and  more  comprehen- 
sive laws. 

It  is  certain  that  the  good  roads  movement 
i.-.  going  forward  with  rapidly  increasing  force. 
In  a  number  of  states  comprehensive  plans 
have  been  adopted,  contemplating  the  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions  of  dollars  during  a  series 
of  years.  Some  other  states  will  enact  such 


legislation  this  year  and  stil  others  will  require 
another  year  or  two  to  think  it  over.  But  the 
good  roads  idea,  like  all  the  dominating  fea- 
tures of  our  modern  civilization,  is  contagious, 
and  the  state  which  does  not  take  action  oo 
the  subject  in  the  near  future  of  its  own  voli- 
tion, will  soon  find  this  particular  element  of 
progress  sweeping  across  its  borders  from  more 
enlightened  states.  Good  roads  are  among  the 
essential  features  of  modern  existence.  They 
are  the  visible  representation  of  the  intelli- 
gence, the  perseverance,  the  aiming  after  per- 
manence, and  the  vital  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. — Good  Roard  Magazine. 

IMPROVEMENT    IS    NEEDED. 

The  Florence  Iron  Company  of  Florence, 
Wis.,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  improving  the 
highway  from  Florence  to  Crystal  Falls, 
Mich.  A  new  road  ought  to  be  put  in  from 
Stager  to  the  Brule  river  and  alongside  the 
railroad  bridge.  A  new  highway  bridge  is 
needed  across  the  river.  The  company  ex- 
pects this  summer  to  repair  the  road  from 
Florence  to  Twin  Falls  which  will  meet  the 
Twin  Falls  road  at  this  point.  The  Twin 
Falls  road  is  macadamized  from  Twin  Falls 
to  Loretto  and  there  is  a  good  road  from 
Loretto  to  Menominee  and  Green  Bay.  The 
present  road  from  Stager  to  Florence  is  quite 
long  and  has  some  very  bad  sand  plains  and 
hills.  The  cost  of  repairing  this  road  and 
putting  it  in  good  condition  would  amount  to 
as  much  as  a  new  road.  The  only  extra  ex- 
pense would  be  the  bridge.  Along  the  line 
of  the  new  road,  as  suggested,  there  are  some 
fine  gravel  beds  and  the  road  could  be  built 
from  these  gravel  beds,  which  is  almost  if 
not  quite  as  good  as  macadamized  roads. 

The  Twin  Falls  bridge  is  to  be  replaced 
this  summer  and  the  old  bridge  might  do  for 
the  shorter  span  across  the  Brule.  This 
would  give  good  connection  between  Flor- 
ence, Crystal  Falls  and  Iron  River  and  also 
a  much  shorter  road  from  Crystal  Falls  to 
Iron  Mountain. 


MICHIGAN    ROAD    NOTES. 

Thirty-six  farmers  living  southeast  of  Ne- 
gaunee  have  petitioned  the  council  of  that  city 
for  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road.  The 
distance  to  be  covered  is  about  two  miles,  the 
road  starting  from  a  point  where  the  Lake 
Superior  &  Ishpeming  and  Chicago  &  North- 
western railway  lines  meet  at  the  Blue  mine. 
From  there  it  will  pass  through  sections  four 
and  nine  to  the  city  limits.  The  petition  asks 
action  at  an  early  date,  that  the  road  may  be 
completed  this  year. 

Commissioner  of  Highways  Charles  Mug- 
ford  and  Overseer  of  Highways  Alex  Silvola, 
of  Calumet  township,  Houghton  county,  have 
taken  office.  Commissioner  Mugford  is  push- 
ing road  work  already,  and  states  that  he  is 
going  to  see  that  all  of  the  township  highways 
are  put  in  first-class  condition.  A  large  force 
of  men  are  already  at  work. 

Vernon  township,  Clare  county,  is  fortunate 
in  having  capable  men  in  office  who  are  inter- 
e.-ted  in  improved  highways.  The  township 
has  voted  $1.000  to  gravel  the  road  leading 
south  from  Clare.  In  addition  the  highway 
tax  will  yield  $1,475  additional.  The  roads  to 
be  improved  will  be  s'tate  reward  roads. 
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Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

For  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 
Marquette,  Mich. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR   HOBBY 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED    TO    SUIT 
WRITE   US 

THE  HENRY  MERDIAN  CO., 

43-44   Peninsular  Bank   Building, 
Phone   Main   6251  DETROIT 


GERMAN  AND   AMERICAN   HIGHWAYS. 

The  following  information  concerning  the 
superiority  of  the  highways  of  Germany  as 
compared  with  those  in  the  United  States  is 
furnished  by  Consul  Robert  J.  Thompson,  of 
Hanover: 

Perhaps  Germany  is  not  more  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  its  roads  than  any  other  of 
several  European  countries,  but  it  is  not  an 
extravagant  statement  to  say  that  one  never 
sees  in  any  of  the  American  Western  states 
a  country  road  as  good  as  the  poorest  to  be 
found  here.  While  this  is  due  principally  to 
the  scientific  building  and  maintenance  of 
public  roads  in  Europe,  it  is,  perhaps,  likewise 
attributable  in  equal  degree  to  the  restriction 
of  the  highways  to  a  reasonable  and  worka- 
ble width. 

German  roads  are  perhaps  subjected  to  a 
hundred  times  more  traffic  than  similar  roads 
in  the  United  States.  These  roads  range 
from  20  to  30  feet  in  width,  while  in  our 
Middle  or  Western  states,  where  the  traffic 
is  comparatively  light,  we  take  land  of  an 
average  value  of  $100  per  acre  and  cut  it  up 
with  roadways  66  feet  in  width,  practically 
two-thirds  of  the  same  being  given  over  to 
weeds,  which  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  seeds  for  the  adjoining  farm  lands:  The 
farmer  in  Germany  who  has  conquered  the 
weeds  on  his  ground  need  have  no  thought  of 
their  being  started  again  from  uncultivated  or 
uncared-for  land  along  the  roadways.  There 
are  no  weeds,  no  mud  or  chuck  holes,  no 
sand  stretches'  in  the  roads.  Looking  into  the 
valleys  from  one  of  the  thousands  of  lookout 
towers  which  have  been  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  nearly  every  high  elevation  of  land  or 
mountain  in  Germany,  the  roads  lie  before 
one's  view  like  bright  white  ribbons  running 
past  squares  of  green  or  brown  fields,  along 
the  verges  of  cultivated  woods,  and  binding 
village  to  village — a  solution  of  the  first  and 
most  important  problem  of  human  economy 
and  evolution,  that  of  transportation. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  sight,  when  traveling 
by  rail  through  the  more  level  stretches  ol 
country  in  Germany,  France,  or  Holland,  to 
see  an  automobile  flying  over  some  main 
highway  running  parallel  with  the  railroad, 
easily  keeping  pace  with  the  train  for  miles, 
it  being  generally  necessary  to  slacken  speed 
only  when  passing  through  the  larger  villages 
and  towns,  and  never  on  account  of  poor 
roads. 

The  good-roads  question  for  the  United 
States  may  seem  almost  hopeless  when  con- 
sidered with  such  pictures  before  the  eye,  but 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  practical  mea- 
sures that  could  be  taken  for  their  betterment 
would  be  to  reduce  their  width  to  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  what  they  now  are.  Work 
could  then  be  concentrated  on  the  roadway 
and  drains,  the  waste  land  returned  to  the 
farmers  or  abutting  property  owners,  and  by 
these  perfectly  natural  economies  make  both 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  a 
much  simpler  and  less  expensive  proposition. 
Xo  road  can  be  called  really  good  if  it  is 
bordered  with  weeds  or  mud.  and  to  care  for 
and  keep  up  a  road  from  60  to  70  feet  in 
width,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  land,  means 
in  the  long  run  nearly  double  the  expense  of 


a  30  or  35  foot  road.  The  Prussian  law  spe- 
cifically states  that  unnecessary  width  shall 
be  avoided  on  account  of  the  cost  of  land 
and  the  greater  expense  of  construction  and 
maintenance. 

The  average  width  of  the  chaussee  or  high- 
way of  the  first-class  in  Prussia  is  approxi- 
mately 30  feet,  and  this  width  has  been  found 
to  be  ample  for  all  purposes.  In  the  United 
States,  public  highways  in  the  states  given 
below  may  be  conservatively  estimated  as  fol- 
lows, in  miles,  the  data  for  Minnesota,  Wis- 
c<  iii-iii,  and  Michigan  being  official:  Minne- 
sota, 80,000;  Wisconsin,  60,000;  Michigan, 
60,000;  Iowa,  70,000;  Kansas,  70,000;  Ne- 
braska, 50,000;  Missouri,  80,000;  Illinois,  80,- 
000;  Indiana,  70,000;  Ohio,  80,000;  total, 
700,000. 

Reducing  the  width  of  these  public  high- 
ways, which  now  average  66  feet,  to  36  feet, 
leaving  them  still  much  wider  than  the  high- 
ways of  Prussia,  would  give  back  to  the 
farmers  of  those  states,  for  cultivation,  2,500,- 
000  acres  of  generally  tillable  land,  which,  at 
an  average  valuation  of  $100  per  acre,  would 
mean  the  restoration  to  the  producing  values 
of  the  states  named  $250,000,000.  This  sum 
has  an  annual  interest  value  of  $12,500,000, 
an  amount  which  might  be  recovered,  and,  if 
applied  to  the  proper  scientific  construction 
of  roads  in  the  United  States  would  in  a  few 
years  give  us  the  most  extensive  and  finest 
country  road  system  in  the  world. 


began  May  1.  Two  contracts  for  the  repair- 
ing of  county  roads  were  let,  both  to  Robert 
Rick.  One  is  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  state 
road,  the  amount  for  which  is  $2.700,  and  the 
other  is  for  the  repairing  of  six  miles  of  the 
main  road. 


The  big  stone  crusher  purchased  by  the 
Menominee  county  road  commission  during 
the  winter  has  been  delivered  at  Menominee. 
The  several  patent  dump  wagons  ordered  at 
the  same  time  have  also  arrived.  The  stone 
crusher  is  of  an  improved  pattern.  It  will  do 
work  that  other  types  could  not  begin  to  do, 
and  will  in  every  way  fill  the  bill  for  county 
road  work.  A  total  of  $20,000  will  be  spent  by 
the  road  commission  the  present  year  in  Me- 
nominee county. 


GOOD    ROADS    NOTES. 


John  Gasman  of  Bark  River  has  been  re- 
elected  chairman  of  the  county  road  commis- 
sion of  Delta  county.  The  commission  has 
decided  to  complete  the  macadamizing  of  the 
Bark  River  road  this  season.  The  uncompleted 
section  is  only  one  mile,  and  when  this  is 
finished  the  road  between  Escanaba  and  Me- 
nominee will  be  in  splendid  condition  all  the 
wav. 


Xels  S.  Johnson  has  been  elected  county 
road  commissioner  of  Schoolcraft  county. 

County  Road  Commissioner  Mines,  of 
Wayne  county,  says:  "We  are  sorry  for  the 
piece  of  bad  road  complained  of  on  Grand 
River  avenue;  but  the  fact  is  it  is  inside  the 
city  limits  of  Detroit  and  we  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  it.  We've  been  bending  our  energies 
to  the  road  beyond  Highland  Park  ever  since 
the  spring  flood  got  off  it,  and  will  have  it  fin- 
ished in  good  season  for  summer  driving 
events  at  the  fair  grounds. 

The  village  of  Decatur  and  township  boards 
acting  through  its  committee  consisting  of  A. 
E.  Lawrence,  J.  E.  Goble  and  C.  Lindsley  have 
bought  a  road  roller  which  has  been  filled 
with  concrete  and  weighs  about  10.000  pounds. 
While  this  move  alone  will  not  bring  good 
roads  it  is  a  good  step  in  advance  of  anything 
that  has  been  done  in  the  village  or  township. 
The  good  roa'ds  leaven  is  working,  however, 
and  the  result  will  be  apparent  next  year. 

The  board  of  Portage  township,  Houghton 
county,  has  been  petitioned  to  build  two  new- 
highways  this  year. 


"Once  this  stretch  is  improved  and  the 
board  gives  assurance  that  it  will  be  finished 
this  year,  what  is  declared  is  the  longest 
stretch  of  good  road  in  the  United  States  will 
be  completed.  Other  states  can  produce 
stretches  of  finer  road  of  perhaps  ten  miles 
or  fifteen  miles  in  length,  but  a  road  of  sixty 
miles  and  which  is  paved  with  gravel  or  ma- 
cadam possibly  cannot  be  found  outside  of 
the  northern  peninsula,"  says  our  Escanaba 
correspondent. 

Ironwood  township,  Gogebic  county,  has 
purchased  a  ten-ton  roller.  The  ponderous 
machine  is  propelled  by  a  gasoline  engine. 
Ironwood  township  now  has  a  complete  road- 
making  outfit,  including  a  No.  3  gyratory 
crusher,  and  the  township  officials  expect  to 
construct  a  section  of  state  reward  macadam 
road  during  the  coming  summer. 


Due  to  the  energy  of  the  board  of  public 
works,  the  city  of  Iron  Mountain  will  .soon 
have  one  of  the  best  road  construction  plants 
in  the  state,  if  not  in  the  west.  The  plant  in- 
cludes a  large  deposit  of  rock  suitable  for  pav- 
ing purposes,  a  large  stationary  stone  crush- 
ing outfit,  a  powerful  steam  roller,  a  steam 
road  locomotive,  a  train  of  rock  cars,  sprink- 
lers, graders,  etc.  The  stone  quarry  is  located 
about  one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  city,  near 
the  Menominee  river.  The  deposit  is  practi- 
cally inexhaustible  and  the  rock,  largely  trap, 
is  well  suited  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways. The  crusher  plant  has  been  erected  at 
the  quarry.  The  machine  is  guaranteed  to 
crush  from  twenty  to  fifty  tons  of  rock  per 
hour,  depending  upon  the  size  of  material.  It 
is  expected  that  between  $10,000  and  $15,000 
will  be  expended  in  street  improvements,  not 
including  cement  walks,  during  the  season. 


The  county  road  commissioners  of  Menom- 
inee has  organized.  G.  A.  Haggerson,  Louis 
Xadeau  and  A.  A.  Juttner  are  the  commis- 
.-inners.  Mr.  Haggerson  was  appointed  chair- 
man. Mr.  Juttner  is  a  new  member.  He  was 
elected  in  February  and  his  term  of  office 


Bay  county's  board  of  county  road  commis- 
sioners has  organized,  Commissioner 
Schweinsberg  continuing  in  the  seat  he  has 
occupied  for  the  past  two  years.  Hugh  Camp- 
bell was  again  selected  as  chairman  and  John 
H.  Blomshield  succeeds  himself  as  the  com- 
mission's engineer. 
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Latest  Applications  fur 

State  Reward  Roads 

No.  381 — Vcrnon  township,  Isabella  county, 
l.OOS  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $504. 

No.  382 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.288  miles,  macadam;  state  reward, 
$1,288. 

No.  3S3 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
$2,413. 

No.  385— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .509  mile  macadam;  state  reward,  $509. 

No.  386 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .508  mile,  macadam;  state  reward,  $508. 

No.  387 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  ]  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  389 — Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  390 — Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam; 
state  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  391 — Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.4!i:.'  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $746. 

No.  392 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $511. 

No.  393 — Millbrook  township,  Mecosta  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  394 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .502  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $251. 

No.  395 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty .872  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $436. 

No.  397 — Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  398 — Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, I  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  399 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
5.08  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $5,080. 

No.  400 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.992  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $992. 

No.  401 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
1.413  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $1,413. 

No.  403 — Alger  county,  3  miles,  macadam; 
reward,  $3,000. 

No.  404 — Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.04  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  405 — White  Ook  township,  Ingham 
county,  1.006  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $503. 

No.  407 — Wayland  township,  Allegan  county, 
1*4  miles,  "C;"  reward,  $938. 

No.  408 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  y*  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  409 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  Yz  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  410 — Newkirk  township,  Lake  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  412 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $990. 

No.  413 — Mersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.15(5  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $78. 

No.  -'rl4 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750;  paid. 

X<>.  415 — Coldwatcr  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty. \l/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750. 

No.  41G — Inland  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.25  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $625. 

No.  417 — Hinton,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile, 
gravel;  reward.  $500. 

No.  419 — Leroy  township,  Calhoun  county,  2 
miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  420 — Pine  Grove  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty. 3.472  miles,  gravel;  $1,736. 

No.  422 — Menominee  county,  .232  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $116;  paid. 

No.  424 — Kalkaska  county,  1,004  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  425 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1.530  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $768. 

No.  426 — Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  427 — Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
2.59  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,295. 

No.  428 — Menominee  county,  .327  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $327;  paid. 

No.  429 — Wayne  county,  1.256  miles,  ma- 
xadam;  reward,  $1,256. 

No.  430 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  431 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  432 — Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 


No.  433 — Posen  township,  Presque  Isle 
county,  1.002  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $501. 

No.  434 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  l/2  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  435 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  l/2  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  436 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  438 — Marquette  county,  1.087  miles,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $1,087. 

No.  439 — Mason  county,  1.48  miles,  gravel; 
reward,  $740. 

No.  440 — Pentwater  township,  Oceana  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  441 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  442 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  443 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  J^ 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  445 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.    446 — Carlton   iownship,    Barry    county, 

1.022  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $511. 

No.  447 — Muskegon  county,  1.502  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $751. 

No.  448 — Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
2.033  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,033. 

No.  449 — Cheboygan  county,  .307  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $307. 

No.  450 — Dickinson  county,  V±  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $250. 

No.  451 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
y2  mile,  gravel;  reward, '$250. 

No.  452 — losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  y2 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  454 — Manistee  county,  .22  mile,  ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $551. 

No.  455 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  457 — East  China  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,112. 

No.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.    459 — Evart    township,    Osceola    county, 

1.23  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $615. 

No.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  462 — Cheboygan  county,  ll/2  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

No.  464 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  -county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  466 — Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  467 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .964  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $482. 

No.  4C>8 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .858  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $429. 

No.  470 — Manistee  county,  .983+  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $492. 

No.  471 — Manistee  county,  1  mile,  gravel; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  472 — Manistee  county,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

No.  473,  Manistee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  480,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

No.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  483,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 


No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  487,  Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 

No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.  489,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.84  miles,  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $665. 

'No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  I 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1J4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250.  . 

No.  497,  Wayne  county,  54  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.  500,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee    county,   1   mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  502,  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $771. 

No.  503,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  504,  Menominee  county,  .971  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.  506,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  507,  Menominee  county,  .806  mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  508,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

No.  509,  Menominee  county,  .999  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.  511,  Menominee  county,  1.498  miles, 
gravel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  512,  Menominee  county,  l/2  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

No.  513,  Menominee  county,  1.162  miles, 
macadam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

No.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  516,  Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.401  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.  517,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  518,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  519,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  520,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  521,  Delta  county,  l/2  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,715. 

No.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $5,595. 

No.  524,  Delta  county,  1.496  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,496. 

No.  525,  Delta  county,  .448  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.311  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,311. 

No.  527,  Delta  count}',  2.449  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,449. 

No.  528,  Delta  county,  .184  mile,  macadam, 
stale  reward  $184. 

No.  529,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
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1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.     530,     I'.attle    Creek    township,     Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

Xo.    531,    Battle     Creek    township,    Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

Xo.    .":)•>.    Saginaw    county,    .512    mile,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $">!:.'. 

Xo.    533,    Saginaw    county,    1,045    miles,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,0  l.V 

Xo.     534,     Saginaw     cotiiuy,     .988     mile,     ma- 
cadam,  r-tate  reward  $988. 

Xo.     535,    Saginaw    county,    .995     mile,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $995. 

Xo.     536,    Saginaw    county,    .993    mile,     ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $993. 

Xo.    537,    Saginaw    county,    .891    mile,    ma- 
cadam, state   reward  $891. 

Xo.    538,     Saginaw    county,    .998    mile,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $998. 

Xo.  539,  Saginaw  county,  1.488  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,488. 

Xo.  540,  Saginaw  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  541,  Saginaw  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

Xo.  54:i,  Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  543,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  544,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  .496  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $248. 

No.  545,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
ounty,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

No.  546,  Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  547,  Wayne  county,  .502  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $502. 

No.  548,  Saginaw  county,  1.103  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1.103. 

No.  549,  Wayne  county,  .910  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $910. 

No.  550,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.994  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $497. 

No.  551,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $746. 

No.  552,  Muskegon  county,  1.260  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,260. 

Xo.  553,  Ellington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $gOO. 

No.  554,  Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  555,  Elaine  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.982  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $991. 

No.  556,  Muskegon  count}-,  2.052  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,052. 

No.  557,  Muskegon  county,  1.015  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,015. 

Xo.  558.  Muskegon  county,  2.031  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,031. 

No.  559,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .690  mile,  gravel,  state  reward 
$345. 

No.  560,  Dickinson  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  561,  Vernon  township,  Isabella  county. 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County- 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 
Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 
Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 


MANY  BOOKS  IN    ONE 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Do  you  know  that  the  INTERNATIONAL  answers  with  final  au- 
thority ALL  KINDS  of  questions  inLanRuage  The  Trades. Arts  and 
Sciences, Geography, Biography,  Etc.?  Plan  of  Contents  as  follows: 

Colored  Plates,  Flags,  State  Seals,  Etc. 
Brief  History  the  English  Language     ' 

Guide  to  Pronunciation     

Scholarly  Vocabulary  of  English 

Dictionary  of  Fiction  

Gazetteer  of  the  World 

Biographical  Dictionary..  _ 
Scripture  Proper  Names- 
Greek  and  Latin      " 
English  Christian  "_ 
Foreign  Words. . .  _ 
Abbreviations. . 


2, 380  Pages. 
0,000  Illustrations. 
20,000  Added  Words. 


Should  You  Not  Own  Such  a  Book? 


WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE  DICTIONARY. 
Largest  of  our  abridgments.  mel'atjes.  1400  Illustrations. 

Write  for  "Dictionar.-  Wrinkles,"  FREE.    Mention  in   yom 

request  this  pnprr  anil  rerei'e  a  set  of  Cnl.ireil  Maps,  pocket  size, 

O.  4  0.  MEKRIAM  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Benzie  County — 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie 

Delta  County- 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 
Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 
Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 

Dickinson  County — 
William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 
John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 
Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 

Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 
C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 
Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 

Luce  County — • 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 
John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 
Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 

Manistce  County — 
John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 
James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County— 
W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 


The  Engravings 


in  This  Magazine 


were    mate  by  the 

Detroit  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

94-96  Fort  St.  East 
Detroit,  Michigan 

USE  WISCONSIN  BLUE  LIME  STONE 
FOR  ROADS  AND  CONCRETE 

96%   of  the  Macadam  roads  and 

streets  of  western  Michigan  have 

been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan    Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 
George  Law,  Menominee. 
Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 

Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 
Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 
Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 

Oceana  County — • 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 
Howcll  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 

Saginaw  County — • 

John  Edcrer,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 
Wm,  Murdock,  Wayne. 
J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 

Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 
Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 
T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


Although  the  power,  furnished  by  the  Bos- 
ton creek,  was  at  its  best  this  spring  the 
Finnish  Farmers'  Milling  Company  was  forced 
to  close  its  mill  at  Salo  through  lack  of  gri.st, 
the  roads  being  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  farmers  to  get  through 
with  their  grain. 

W.  11.  r.atiilin.  treasurer  of  l.croy  township, 
< 'alii' mil  ci  unity,  ha.s  rrccivrd  from  the  state 
treasurer  at  I. anting  $:><)(>  tt>  apply  on  the  state 
road  which  will  bo  built  through  that  sec- 
tion. 
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Spreading  Wa 


The  above  cut  represents  our  Spreading  Wagon  for  the  building  and  grading  of  good  roads, 
and  the  spreading  of  crushed  stone,  gravel  and  cinders.  This  wagon  is  equally  as  good  to  grade 
as  it  is  to  spread  the  material.  You  can  dump  your  load  all  in  one  place  or  you  can  spread  it  to 
any  depth  from  2  in.  to  2  ft.  Built  in  1,  2,  and  3  yard  capacity. 


Bottom  Dumping  Wagon 


The  above  cut  represents  our  \y,  yd.  Bottom  Dumping  Wagon  with  the  doors  opened. 
These  wagons  are  built  of  oak,  the  necks  are  reinforced  with  sheet  steel  and  the  doors  are  made 
pressed  from  No.  10' Gauge  steel.  They  are  especially  made  for  the  handling  of  gravel  and 
stone,  the  doors  being  made  of  steel  they  do  not  warp  or  leak  their  load.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  allow  your  doors  to  open  to  any  width  so  you  will  not  discharge  your  load  all  in  one 
place  but  can  spread  it  along  as  you  desire.  For  further  information  address 

The  Haywood  Wagon  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 

or  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Agents 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association. 
The  dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN 
ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 

190 
I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

Michigan  Road  Makers  Association 

and  if  elected,   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name Residence  Address. 

Occupation Business  Address. . . 

Recommended  by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — Hy-La\vs.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII — Hy-l.aus.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active 
members,  51. IK);  for  associate  members,  Sin. (Ml.  The  actual  dues  for  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  ad- 
vance: For  active  members,  51. (Ml;  for  associate  members,  $5. (Ml. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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USE  OF  A  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Band  of  1,600  Sheep  Grazing  in  Holy  Cross,  National  Forest. — Courtesy  Conservation 
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Last  Load  of  a  Famous  Michigan  Stand  of  Pine 


MICHIGAN 

ROADS  ^FORESTS 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  JUNE,  1909. 

~  MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  .10,  1903, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  tlu  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bisscll,  of  Detroit; 
Vicc-Prcsident,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon.  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors — S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Tlios.  1).  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 


COMES  BACK  AT 

MICHIGAN  S  WARDEN 


Last  winter  the  United  States  forest  service 
estimated  that  Michigan's  losses  from  forest 
fires  last  year  would  reach  a  total  of 
$44,000.000.  of  which  $10.000,000  was  non- 
nierchantable  young  growth. 

The  accuracy  of  this  estimate  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  state  game,  fish  and  forest  war- 
den, who  published  an  estimate  of  his  own, 
putting  the  total  loss  at  about  $:>.. '.70.000. 

The  state  warden  gives  as  the  basis  of  his 
estimate  "the  supervisors  in  organized  town- 
ships, the  fire  wardens  in  surveyed  townships, 
and  the  timber  owners  throughout  northern 
Michigan."  lie  tabulates  the  losses  by  conn 
ties,  and  challenges  the  forest  service  to  do 
the  same.  He  speaks  of  the  two  members 
of  the  forest  service  who  gathered  the  facts 
for  the  government  as  "evidently  imported  into 
Michigan  for  a  purpose."  and  says  that  they 
"remained  four  or  five  weeks,  stopped  at  the 
good  hotels,  went  back  to  Washington,  and 
from  there  told  the  people  of  Michigan  that 
the  forest  lire  losses  amounted  to  something 
over  $4-1.000.000." 

The  primary  source  of  information  used  by 
the  forest  service  for  its  estimate  of  damage- 
to  standing  timber  was  the  records  of  lumber 
companies  and  timber  owners,  and  the  rec- 
ords, maps  and  estimates  made  for  owners  by 
their  own  timber  cruisers.  These  data  were 
supplemented  by  personal  investigations  by 
the  two  members  of  the  forest  service  which 
carried  them  into  thirty-six  counties  of  the 
state.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  work  was 
a  man  originally  from  Michigan,  trained  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  familiar  with 
forest  conditions  in  the  state  through  previ- 
ous studies.  His  assistant  was  an  experienced 
lumberman  of  long  training  in  the  woods  of 
northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

The  forest  service  is  in  a  position  to  judge 
with  some  accuracy  as  to  the  value  of  (In- 
state warden's  figures  from  actual  contact  with 
many  of  the  officers  who  made  them,  and 
knowledge  of  how  the  reports  were  prepared. 
In  some  cases  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  service  was  asked  and  received 
in  making  them  out.  A  large  number  of  re- 
ports were  secured  from  fire  wardens  by  the 
forest  service,  but  less  than  10  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  reliable.  The  township  fire  ward- 
ens were,  as  a  rule,  neither  lumbermen  nor 


limber   cruisers,   yet   as   far   as   c-'.uld   be    a 
tained   they  relied   principally  rpcn   their   own 
estimates   of   the   damage   done. 

In  the  northern  peninsula  the  timber  is 
owned  mainly  by  large  holders,  who  for  busi- 
ness reasons  do  not  care  to  make  public  the 
figures  of  their  own  losses.  On  this  account 
the  information  received  by  the  forest  service 
was  confidential.  In  many  cases  the  owners 
informed  the  members  of  the  forest  service  to 
whom  they  opened  their  records  that  they 
would  not  give  the  same  information  to  the 
state  authorities.  The  forest  service  has  re- 
liable estimates  of  the  1  >sses  by  comities,  but 
it  could  in  t  make  these  public  in  full  without 
breaking  faith  with  some  of  those  from  whom 
information  was  received,  since  large  parts  of 
single  counties  are  embraced  iiv  the  holdings 
of  individual  concerns. 

A  test,  however,  of  the  relative  accuracy 
of  the  two  estimates  can  readily  be  made  by 
considering  the  l">  rest  service  estimate  of  the 
less  in  a  single  item.  The  am  >!li:l  of  saw  log 
timber,  which  will  be  a  total  loss,  was  •.}•••[ 
by  the  forest  service  ,-'t  ab  ;tlt  2.000,00 
feet,  with  a  value  of  $12.000.000.  The  actual 
records  of  owners  and  their  averts,  which 
were  examined  by  the  forest  service,  reported 
tosses  i  f  more  than  tlm  <  -  I  tils  of  ih'-- 
amount,  with  much  of  the  burned-over  tin: h v 
land  of  the  state  net  included.  In  •  •'•  I 
the  forest  service  has  authentic  informat'on 
showing  that  in  the  ore  item  <  f  merchantable 
limber  which  will  be  a  total  loss,  specific  '  wn- 
(  vs  are  (lit  over  $0.000.000  as  a  result  t  f  the 
fires. 

The  state  warden's  figures  for  the  h>  e 
from  all  sources  are  less  than  one-third  of 
what  the  actual  records  of  ;ui  incomplete  list 
oi  owners  show  for  saw  log  irnlu-r.  which 
will  never  get  to  market  at  all.  besides  tV' 
heavy  further  looses  from  damaged  merchant- 
able timber,  increased  c>-st  of  loi.vin;T.  dam- 
age to  growth  not  yet  merchantable,  destruc- 
tion of  other  forms  of  property  and  expendi- 
tures for  fighting  fires. 


DID  SPLENDID  SERVICE. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Garfield.  president  of  the 
State  Forestry  Commission  of  Michigan,  who 
was  legislated  out  of  office  by  the  creation  of 
the  Public  Domain  Commission,  has  been 
noted  not  alone  in  Michigan,  but  throughout 
ihe  country  as  an  enthusiastic  champion  nf  the 
forest  interests  of  his  state  ard  of  the  nation, 
lie  has  given  generously  of  bis  tinv  and  abil- 
ity in  advancing  the  cause  of  reforestaiion  and 
Conservation  of  forestry  resources  and  <--:c\i 
.  '\ -i,  cement  as  has  been  made  in  this  state 
has  been  largely  due  to  his  untiring  efforts 
and  his  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 
Only  to  those  who  have  been  intimately  iden- 
tified with  this  work  has  there  come  any  con- 


ception of  the  obstacles  with  which  he  and  his 
associates  have  had  to  contend  in  securing 
i  vi  n  such  meager  reforms  as  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  adoption  of  forestry  laws 
and  lire  protection  of  the  state  reserves  and 
timber  tracts  in  general. 

lie  was  largely  instrumental  several  years 
ago  in  bringing  about  the  formation  of  the 
Michigan  Forestry  Association,  which  is  a 
body  of  .men  and  women  who  are  lovers  of 
forestry  and  its  preservation  along  rational 
lines.  This  has  no  official  significance,  but  it 
has  been  a  power  in  educating  the  children 
and  the  citizenship  of  the  state  in  the  conser- 
vation of  the  forests  and  reforestation.  He 
also  was  a  leading  factor  in  the  conference 
bit  ween  forest  experts  of  Canada  and  the 
slates  b.  rdcring  Michigan  a  few  years  ago.  at 
which  time  a  uniform  policy  was  outlined 
among  these  states  and  the  Dominion  where 
ihc  forestry  problem  is  very  similar. 


'3AGINAW  FOREST  FARM   AT  U.  OF  M. 

Special  facilities  for  the  study  of  forestry 
are  supplied  to  students  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  by  the  Saginaw  forest  farm,  a  tract 
.  r  !a;-(!  .-.bor.i  one  mile  west  o,"  ihe  city  of 
Ann  Arbor,  presented  to  the  university  by  the 
Hen.  Arthur  Hill,  of  Saginaw.  The  farm, 
comprising  eighty  acres,  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  I'.w.  hilly  land  of  the  drift  district,  and 
contains  as  great  a  variety  of  topographical 
and  soil  conditions  as  could  be  expected  in  an 
area  of  this  extent.  Its  si  ils  vary  from  heavy 
clay  to  sandy  gravel.  In  addition  to  its  other 
good  features,  there  is  a  lake  of  clear  water, 
from  ten  to  fifty  feet  dep  and  covering  an 
area  of  twelve  acres. 

The  farm  is  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson  in 
forestry.  Upon  it  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
(  1  )  an  arboretum  of  all  .useful  forest  trees  that 
can  grow  in  Michigan;  (2)  demonstrative 
areas  for  sed-bed  and  nursery  work;  (:!')  mode] 
plantations  of  forest  trees,  and  (4)  special 
experiments  in  forestry,  relating  to  various 
methods  of  propagating  different  kinds  of 
timber,  to  the  raising  of  particular  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  to  other  practical  purposes. 


PENNSYLVANIA     RESERVE     FORESTS. 

A  deed  entered  here  today  conveys  .'5,492 
acres  of  denuded  timber  land  in  Lincoln,  Jef- 
ferson and  Jenner  townships  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  The  land  purchased 
will  be  replanted  with  timber  and  will  become 
part  of  the  proposed  state  reserve  forests. 

Negotiations  are  pending  for  additional 
thousands  of  acres  for  this  project,  and  it  is 
said  the  reserve  to  be  established  in  this  sec- 
tion will  assume  gigantic  proportions.  Here- 
after no  county  tax  on  the  land  described  in 
the  deed  will  be  assessed,  but  the  state  will 
pay  road  and  school  taxes. 


MICHIGAN    RCADS    AND    FORESTS 


c 


MAY   REFOREST  IN   MICHIGAN.  work   in    surveying   and   in    soils.     This    work  Otsego    2.    Presque    Isle   7.   Saginaw    1     Wex- 

Otticials    of    the    Grand    Rapids    &     Indiana  "'ill    greatly   add    to   the    efficiency   of   the   for-  ford   12. 

Railroad  confidently  expect  that  the  rcforesta-  cstry  department   of  the  college  in  turning  out          Deputy     Commissioner     Carton     states     thai 

tion    campaign    inaugurated    by     the     Pennsyl-  ™"'?™          "S"    ""'    ""I'1"''"11'"'    j"    lllt'  'he    "'""jo    cases    cover    lot     separate    descrip- 

r>   -i         i     i  government  service.  tions  of  land,  and  of  the  tota    number  of  c-ises 

vama    Railroad   three   years   ago,   for   the    pur-  The  summer  school  opened  June  28  and  will  33    have    been    disposed    of   and    6?  are    now 

pose    of    protecting   the    road's    interests    when  continue   six   weeks.  pending.      There    have    been    22    criminal    com- 

the   inevitable    timber   famine    arrives,    will    be  _._..,  plaints    made    in     the    <>5    cases    pending    and 

extended  to  the   Michigan  branch  of  the   lines  DOING  GREAT  WORK  FOR  FORESTRY,  search  is  being  made  after  evidence  on  which 

within  a  few  years,  and  that  the  company  will  -\l  n  '"c-ccnt  meeting  of  the  Stanton  Forestry  to   base   26    more    complaints.      In    12    cases   ii 

replant  portions  of  the  state's  devastated  lands  Association,   of   Stanton.  John   W.   S.    Pierson  has  been  found  that  there  was  no  trespass. 

10  pine,   looking  to  a  future   source  of  timber  president,  and  Delos    \    Towle    secretary    read  ,           -  P<       y,         thc   <lcl);lrtm1cnt  is   said  to  be 

and  cross  ties  to  enforce   the   statute   regarding   trespass   and 

The  Pennsylvania  road  is  planning  to  set  encour:iBin»  rePorts  showing  what  the  asso-  comparatively  few  adjustments  are  made, 
out  this  year  more  than  1,000.000  trees.  This  ciation  had  accomplished  in  its  lirst  season's  From  thc  cases  disposed  of  thc  state  has 
makes  a  total  of  nearly  three' and  a  half  mil-  work  in  the  distribution  of  trees  for  planting,  received  $1,790.04  and  with  other  cases  pcnd- 
lion  which  have  been  planted  in  the  last  three  and  in  the  general  interest  in  forestry  awak-  mif  the  amount  will  to  at  least  $•-',200.84,  re- 
years  and  constitutes  the  largest  forestry  plan  encd  among  the  people  of  Stanton  and  vicin-  ceived  since  January  1.  From  the  reports  of 
yet  undertaken  by  any  private  corporation,  ity.  The  reports  show  that  the  association  trespass  agents  it  is  shown  that  42!i.77I  feet 
Though  the  road  has  heretofore  confined  its  was  instrumental  in  distributing  4,900  trees  °'  timber,  10,000  posts,  5.085  ties  and  several 
operations  largely  to  a  limited  area  between  and  seedlings  for  planting,  some  of  which  hundred  poles  and  mining  props  have  been 
Philadelphia  and  Altoona.  it  has  been  branch-  were  distributed  free  and  others  sold  at  whole-  taken,  which  causes  one  to  wonder  how  much 
ing  out  considerably  this  season,  which -gives  sale  prices.  The  varieties  distributed  included  was  taken  when  the  trespass  agents  were  not 
rise  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  local  offi-  walnut,  chestnut,  catalpa,  Carolina  poplars,  s.°  active.  A  large  portion  of  this  stolen 
cials  that  attention  will  soon  be  turned  to  Norway  spruce,  western  yellow  pine,  Norway  tlm''er  has  been  seized,  the  state  mark  placed 
Michigan's  timber  lands.  maple  and  horse  chestnut.  thereon  and  is  held  pending  the  settlement  of 

The  policy  of  encouraging  reforestation   on  The   number  of  trees  distributed   to   schools  'he  cases.     Much  of  it.  will  revert  to  the  state 
the   part   of  the  public   has   been  actively  pur-  was    as    follows:      Stanton    city    schools.    201;  a.ncl  wl"  llet   Several  thousand   dollars  in   addi 
sued  this  spring  also.     Some  151,000  trees  have  Close     school,     Douglass,     40;     Nevins     Lake  turn  to  what  has  been  secured. 
been    furnished    practically   at    cost   to   private  school,    Sidney,   43;    Kuhn    school.   Sidney,   21;         Of  the  22  criminal  cases  started.  14  are  now 
corporations    and    individuals.      The    company  Sidney  Center  school,  40;  Weatherwax  school,  Pending  in  circuit  court,  eight  have  been   con- 
has  imported  5.000  plants  from   France  as  or-  Evergreen.  20;   Haynes   school,  Evergreen,    is.  victecl.  three  are  awaiting  sentence,  three  have 
namcntal     shrubbery     in     parking     the     lawns  Total,  413.  paid   lines  and  two  are   serving   sentences,   not 
around   stations   and   unoccupied   places   along  In    the    various   townships    thc    number    dis-  a   case  having  been   lost  so  far. 
the  roadway.  tributed    was    as    follows:      Douglass,    1.221:        In  addition  to  this  work  in  routing  the  tim- 

Day,  431;  Evergreen.  1,039;  Sidney.  !»01:   Bclvi-  '""  thieves  the  department  examiners  arc  mak- 

TO   EXAMINE   LOCOMOTIVES.  dere,  80;  Pine.  24;  Crystal,  30;  Bloomer.  4S  ir)g   a    specialty   of   examining   state    tax   lands 

State   Game  and   Forest   Warden   Pierce   an-  I]1  the   city  of  Stanton  there   were  707  trees  ]»     cities,    and     many    descriptions    are    being 

planted  looked   into   in    Niles.   Jackson,   Muskegon   and 

nounces    that    his    deputies    will    examine    the  The   jargest  indivulual   p,antings  wcrc   ma(Ic  other   cities. 

spark  arresters  on  all  railway  engines  running  by  tne  following  named  gentlemen-     Delos    \  ' 

through    districts    in    which    forest    fires    are  Towle    planted   on    his   land    in    Douglass    (>3H        DOHERTY    ON    NEW    COMMISSION, 

liable    to    occur    to   ascertain    if   the    spark   ar-  trees;  A.  A.  Barker,  of  Evergreen,  300;  Merton        Thc   State    Board  of  Agriculture   has   select- 

resters    comply    with    the    law.      The    railway  Gates,    of    Evergreen,   288;    Josiah    Martin,    of  c(i  A    T    Dohertv    of  Clare    -is  its  member  of 

rights   of   way    will    be    inspected    also    to    see  Day,   156;    E.   O     Bellows    in    Stanton     Sidney 

that   they  are   kept   clear   of   combustible   ma-  and  Day,  130;  E    C   Lowry   of  Sidney 'l20  tho  ncw  public   (lomaln  commission   of   Michi- 

terial.  The   schools   in    Stanton 'and   townships'  ad-  -an-  to  bc   organized   when    the   member   from 

More  fires  are  caused  from  engine  sparks  joining  were  visited  and  encouraged  to  hold  the  board  of  control  of  thc  College  of  Mines 
than  ,n  any  other  way,"  says  Pierce  "and  we  appropriate  Arbor  day  exercises.  '  is  named.  In  connection  with  the  plans  of  tin- 
are  going  to  try  to  enforce  the  law.  I  am  also  ]n  his  reoort  President  Pierson  stated  that  •  • 

sendine-    out     1  "i  000    rircn1-irs    intn    tlin    ,,nn*r  i       c                 T-                               •     •         •  "cw  commission  and  its  powers  under  the  ne\\ 

lo.uu'j    circulars    into    the    upper  the   Stanton   Forestry  Association   is   now   be-  , 

sections    of    thc    state    warning   people    of    the  yond  the  experimental  stage,  and  congratulated  law.  there  is  an  interesting  bit  of  gossip  afloat 

provisions ^of   the    law    relative    to    protection  the    members    on    the    energy    with    which    all  as   to  whether   certain   sections   of   the   act   arc 

from  fires.         entered  the  work  and  upon  the  definite  results  valid.     It   is  pointed  out   that   the   handling  of 

PRACTICAL   FORFSTRV   WORTf  obtained.      The    members    feel    encouraged    to  state   tax    1:in(|s     w]u.thcr   hy   thc   amlitor   yen 

*  put  forth  more  vigorous  efforts  for  the  coming  cral   or   ,    .   llu,   lan<1   commfssioner   after   they 

Forestry  students  at  the   Michigan   Agricul-  year,    and    feel    confident    of    making    a    more  have  .bct,n    transferred    to   that    department,   i's 

tural    College   will    have   the   added    advantage  creditable   showing  each   recurring  year.  for   tne   conectjon    of   taxes,   not    in   any   sense 

of  being  able  to  attend  a  summer  school  in  AITTT?D  TUTT  TTTWTDT?D  TUTC-WITC  an  orfn"ary  sale  of  lands.  When  thc  lands 
forestry  at  the  college  this  summer.  For  the  iJSVttB.  are  so](]  for  taxos  by  the  auditor  general  or 
first  time,  the  summer  school  will  be  offered  Under  Land  Commissioner  Russell,  men  and  later  sold  at  their  appraised  value  by  the  land 
for  those  who  elect  the  forestry  course.  Those  firms  of  the  upper  section  of  the  state  who  department,  the  state  has  to  turn  back  to  the 
who  have  completed  their  sophomore  and  have  ))ccn  robbing  state  tax  lands  of  timber  counties  and  townships  a  p. union  of  the  pro- 
junior  years  will  be  required  to  take  thc  work  .  ceeds.  In  view  of  this  a  question  is  raised  as 
It  will  be  of  a  very  practical  and  beneficial  wlth  lmPumty  arc  bemS  brought  up  with  a  to  whether  thc  statc  ni.(mirt.s  Such  a  title  in 
nature  and  practically  all  of  the  students  de-  sharp  turn  and  in  many  counties  trespass  on  the  lands  as  will  allow  it  to  reserve  thc  min- 
sire  to  attend.  All  of  the  work  will  be  in  the  state  lands  to  steal  timber  is  suddenly  bccom-  eral  rights  in  such  lands,  and  where  the  coun- 
field  and  will  consist  of  nine  hours  work  a  day.  ing  decidedly  unpopular.  ties  and  townships  come  in  for  their  share  in 

For  those  who  have  completed  their  second  For  one  thing,  the  department   has   made   a  such    a    deal.      The    same    question    is    raised 

year,   work   in   forest   mensuration    will   be   re-  radical  change  in  the  .manner  of  seeking  tres-  relative    to    the    reservation    by    the    state    of 

quired.     This   work  will   include  the   computa-  passers  and  prosecuting  them   for  their   thiev-  some   of  the   lands  for  reforestation   purposes. 

tion    of    the    volume    of    felled    and    standing  cry.      Since    the    first    of    January,    this    year.  If  action   is   taken   setting  the   lands   aside    for 

timber,  the  use  and  construction   of  log  rules,  when     Commissioner    Russell    assumed    direc-  forestation     it    precludes     the     townships     and 

the    determination    of    the    increments    of    dia-  tion   of  the  land  department   there   have   been  counties     securing     their     proportion     of     thc 

meter,  height,  and   volume.     Special   attention  98   cases   of   trespass   investigated,    which    is   a  amount  due  them  in  back  taxes   for  which   the 

will    be    given    to    the    estimation    of    standing  record    unequalled    for    numerous    years,    it    is  land  were  seized  by  the  state, 

timber  on  large   forested   areas.     Most   of  this  said.      The    department    has    done    away    with 

work   will   bc   done   in   the   large   woodlots   on  the  old  plan  of  engaging  local  men  as  trespass        The     Michigan     state     forestry    commission, 

the   college   farm.     The   second   year  men   will  agents  who  might  either  be  robbing  thc  state  which   was   legislated   out   of   existence   by   thc 

also  bc  given  work  in  practical   surveying  and  themselves     or     allowing     their     friends     and  act    creating    the    public    domain    commission. 

entomology.  neighbors    to    take    the    timber.      He    has    four  held  its  last  meeting  this  month.     All  the  rec- 

Students    who    have    completed    their    third  general  trespass  agents  out  looking  after  tim-  ords     of    the    commission,    together    with     an 

year  at  the  college  will  be  given  practical  work  ber  thieves  and  five  examiners  who  are  assist-  inventory  of  thc   forestry   reserve   property  in 

in     forest     management,    in     which     they    will  ing    to    an    extent    in    the    work.      The    list    of  Roscommon    and    Crawford    counties    and    thc 

receive  instruction  in  the  principles  underlying  counties    in    which     trespass    cases    have    been  buildings,   were    turned    over   to   the    state   land 

the    proper    management   of   forest    properties,  started    is    as    follows:      Alcona    .'!.    Alpena    r>,  commissioner  for   the   public   domain   commis- 

the   methods   of  forest   management   in    foreign  Cheboygan     I,    Chippewa    1.    Clare    :!.     Delta    2.  sion.  and  the   forestry  commission   is  no  more. 

countries,   and   the   work    so    far   carried   on   in  Dickinson   1,   F.mmet   1,   Gladwin   !i.   Gogebic   1,  The    members   of   thc   commission    were    Land 

the   United   States.     Thc   students    will    be    re-  Grand   Traverse   4.    losco  s,   Kalkaska   7,   Lake  Commissioner     Russell.    Charles    W.    Garfield. 

quired   to  prepare   and   present   a    working  plan  1.    Mecosta    1.    Missaukee    1.    Montmorencv    2.  Grand    Rapid-,   and    William    I'..    Mer-hon.   Sag- 

for  a  given  area.     These  men   will  also  receive  Newaygo   :',.   Oceana  2,   Ogrinaw   11.   Oscoda    !),  inaw. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS 


FIVE  BILLION  DOLLARS 

FOR  CONSERVATION 


Arthur  Hooker,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
control  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress, 
will  present  a  resolution  for  approval  by  that 
nr.L'ani/.atioii  at  its  seventeenth  annual  session 
!•>  be  held  in  Spokane.  AUK.  9  to  14,  memorial- 
izing congress  <o  issue  I!  per  cent  gold  bond-., 
running  100  years,  to  the  amount  of  $5.000.- 
iioo.ooo.  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  ncccs- 
,-ary.  lor  the  following  specific  purposes: 

One  billion  dollars  for  drainage  of  over- 
flowed and  swamp  lands,  thus  reclaiming  an 
area  equal  to  100.000  square  miles. 

One    billion    dollars    for    the    reclamation    by 
irrigation   of    10.000.000  acres  of  arid  and  semi 
arid   lands,   now   narlly   or   wholly   waste. 

I  )ne  billion  dollars  to  construct  and  improve 
deep  waterways,  to  develop  thousands  of  miles 
of  territory  now  without  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

One  billion  dollars  for  good  roads  and  na- 
tional highways,  for  the  lack  of  which  the  loss 
to  the  farm  area  of  the  United  States  is  ap- 
proximately $500.000.000  annually. 

I  )ne  billion  dollars  for  forest  protection, 
reforestation  and  conservation  of  the  forest 
resources,  thus  assuring  timber  and  lumber 
supplies  for  centuries  to  come. 

"Five  billions  of  dollars  is  an  enormous  sum. 
but  it  is  no  more  than  is  actually  required  to 
carry  out  the  gigantic  scheme  in  developing 
millions  of  acres  of  lands  in  various  parts  of 
the  L'nited  States  now  absolutely  worthless," 
••ay-.  Mr.  1  looker  in  explaining  the  plan. 
"i  i  ingress  will  not  be  asked  to  appropriate  a 
penny.  The  returns  from  the  improvements 
would  pay  off  the  bonds.  The  government 
would  simply  act  as  a  banker,  as  it  does  now 
for  the  various  irrigation  projects.  The  bond 
issue  would  provide  ample  funds  as  required 
to  carry  out  the  work  in  the  several  divisions, 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  be.-t  possible  col- 
lateral to  those  investing  in  these  securities. 

"Government  ligurcs  bear  out  the  statement 
that  there  is  enough  guod  bind  overflowed  in 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin.  Kansas.  Nebraska. 
Louisiana.  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missi:-.- 
sippi  to  make  an  area  as  large  as  the  state 
of  Missouri,  or  more  than  44,000.000  acres. 
while  in  the  eastern,  central,  and  western 
states  there  is  more  than  as  much  more,  or 
about  loo.ooo  acres  in  all.  At  a  conservative 
estimate  of  $25  an  acre,  the  sale  of  this  re- 
claimed land  would  justify  the  expenditure  of 
.-'•:. .".00.000. 000.  or  150  per  cent  more  than  is 
required  to  drain  it.  This  land  would  support 
from  2.000,000  to  :!,()().()()  population. 

"Approximately  40,000,000  acres  of  lands  in 
western  and  south-western  states  are  adapted 
to  irrigation,  which,  if  reclaimed  at  an  average 
COSl  of  $2.">  an  acre,  would  be  worth  not  less 
than  $200  an  acre,  or  a  total  of  $8,000.000.000, 
and  provide  homes  for  more  than  S. 000,000 
persons.  The  economic  value  of  irrigation 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
crops  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  an  acre  are  not 
rare  in  the  irrigated  districts.  There  are  al- 
ready 14,000.000  acres  under  irrigation  and  the 
Reclamation  Service  estimates  it  will  have  re- 
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claimed  2,000,000  acres,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$70,000,000  before  the  close  of  1911. 

"The  construction  and  improvement  of  the 
deep  waterways  required  to  provide  better  and 
cheaper  transportation  facilities  is,  I  believe,  a 
100  per  cent  investment,  from  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  bulky  freight  could  be 
shipped  by  water  routes,  at  a  cost  to  the  ship- 
per of  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  present 
rail  rates.  The  importance  of  this  becomes 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  food 
question  is  becoming  a  world  problem. 

"The  state  of  New  York  is  expending  $101,- 
000,000  to  enlarge  the  Erie  canal,  and  $100,000,- 
000  is  the  amount  required  to  improve  the 
Missouri  river  from  a  point  about  40  miles 
west  of  Yellowstone  Park  to  where  it  meets 
the  Mississippi  river,  2,547  miles.  Then  there 
is  the  projected  waterway  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  scores  of  others 
necessary  to  cheap  and  better  transportation 
facilities.  Millions  of  dollars  will  be  saved 
annually  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
the  completion  of  these  works. 

"The  maintenance  of  the  greatest  water  way 
in  the  world,  composed  of  the  Great  Lakes,  on 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  expended  more  than  $!H),000,000  for  har- 
bors and  connecting  channels,  presents  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  scheme  to  develop 
thousands  of  miles  of  territory  in  the  Mis- 
souri and  other  valleys.  The  other  projects 
outlined  in  the  foregoing  are  of  equal  if  not 
greater  importance,  and  with  proper  backing 
they  can  be  carried  out  successfully. 

"Xo  one  questions  the  statement  that  good 
roads  have  a  high  money  value  to  the  farmers 
(jf  the  nation,  and  it  may  be  said  that  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  cost  of  their 
construction  as  rapidly  as  practicable  under 
an  efficient,  economical  and  equitable  system 
of  highway  improvement.  The  big  points  in 
favor  of  this  expenditure  is  the  economy  of 
time  and  force  in  transportation  between  farm 
and  market,  enabling  the  growers  to  take 


advantage  of  fluctuations  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing, as  well  as  enhancing  the  value  of  real 
estate. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  loss 
from  poor  roads  is  76  cents  an  acre,  while  the 
estimated  average  increase  resulting  from  im- 
proving all  the  public  roads  is  $9.  The  losses 
in  five  years  would  aggregate  $2,432  for  every 
section  of  land,  or  more  than  enough  to  im- 
prove two  miles  of  public  highway.  The  ne- 
cessity of  good  roads  is  obvious,  as  it  would 
enhance  the  value  of  each  section  of  land 
about  $5,760,  or  more  than  double  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  two  miles  of  improved  highway, 
which  constitutes  the  quota  for  640  acres  of 
land. 

"The  value  of  our  forests  was  never  better 
appreciated  than  today.  Within  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  portions  of  the  western  states  nearly 
124.000,000  acres  are  covered  with  heavy  for- 
ests having  commercial  value  for  timber  and 
logs  for  saw  mills,  also  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  timber  lands  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Reforestation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  vast  resources  are  necessary  to 
provide  future  generations  with  timber  and 
lumber  supplies.  The  government  is  expend- 
ing large  amounts  of  money  every  year  to 
protect  its  forests  from  tires,  yet  expert  lum- 
bermen say  that  more  standing  timber  is  de- 
stroyed by  flames  annually  than  is  converted 
into  merchantable  lumber  by  the  saw  mills." 

Mr.  Hooker  says  it  is  likely  that  his  resolu- 
tion will  be  presented  to  the  various  interests 
of  the  irrigation  congress  for  discussion  and 
will  afterward  be  incorporated  in  a  memorial 
to  the  United  States  Congress.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  have  a  large  delegation,  composed  of 
representatives  of  every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union,  push  the  measure  for  adoption. 
The  work  of  enlisting  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  various  projects  will  be 
taken  up  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
irrigation  congress  with  the  view  to  concerted 
action. 
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Lumber  Production 

of  Huron   Shore 


E.  D.  Covvlcs,  of  the  Bay  City  Tribune,  who 
has  kept  the  lumber  statistics  of  lower  Michi- 
gan for  lo!  these  many  years  has  compiled  his 
figures  for  1908  on  the  output  of  the  Huron 
shore.  The  figures  show  144,747,500  feet  of 
lumber  manufactured,  59,046,000  shingles  and 
21,006,550  pieces  of  lath.  Mr.  Cowles  says: 
That  which  is  known  among  lumbermen  as 
the  Lake  Huron  shore  manufacturing  district, 
extending  from  Bay  City  to  Cheboygan,  has 
been  a  prolific  producer  of  forest  products 
more  than  fifty  years. 

Lumbering  was  on  a  small  scale  at  the 
outset,  Au  Sable,  Alpena,  Tawas  and  East 
Tawas  and  Cheboygan  being  the  pioneers,  as 
they  have  always  been  the  chief  manufactur- 
ing points. 

As  far  back  as  1S66  there  was  produced  at 
Alpena  36,800,000  feet  of  lumber,  6,750,000 
pieces  of  lath  and  5,600,000  shingles.  In  1S68 
there  was  produced  on  the  shore  94,887,313 
feet  of  lumber,  30,700,000  pieces  of  lath  and 
43,000,000  shingles.  In  1SG9  the  output  was 
141,815,830  feet  of  lumber.  Thence  on  for  some 
years  the  output  increased  annually  and  in 
1887  the  output  aggregated  600,000,000  feet. 

During  a  period  covering  twenty-five  years 
a  vast  business  was  carried  on  in  rafting  long 
round  and  square  timber  on  the  shore  to  lower 
lake  ports.  The  main  rafting  was  done  from 
Rifle  river  on  Saginaw  bay.  Tawas  bay,  Au 
Sable  and  Black  river,  Alcona  county. 

In  1867  no  less  than  30,000,000  feet  of  this 
timber  was  rafted  to  Lake  Erie  ports  from 
Au  Sable  alone.  The  firm  of  Alger,  Smith  & 
Co.,  of  Detroit,  did  an  enormous  business  for 
more  than  twenty  years  handling  as  much  as 
90,000,000  feet  in  a  single  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  operation  of  that  firm  on  the  Huron 
shore  covered  the  handling  of  fully  one  bil- 
lion feet  of  timber,  all  of  which  was  rafted  to 
Detroit  and  ports  below.  Black  River  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  operations  of  the  firm 
many  years. 

The  Mills  estate  of  Marysville,  Mich.,  rafted 
more  than  100,000,000  feet  from  Rifle  river  to 
the  St.  Clair  river. 

All  of  this  immense  business  representing 
millions  of  capital,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  output  of 
the  mill  firms  along  the  shore  has  diminished 
materially.  The  pine  timber  which  was  for- 
merly the  main  industry  now  cuts  a  compara- 
tively small  figure,  the  output  in  1908  of  pine 
amounting  to  only  22,667,090  feet.  There  are 
still  immense  resources  of  hardwood  and 
hemlock  available. 

The  'business  and  industrial  slump  which 
came  upon  the  country  in  October,  1907,  ma- 
terially affected  the  lumber  industry  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  Huron  shore  bore  its  portion  of 
the  depression.  The  trade  was  much  smaller 
in  volume  and  the  product  of  the  mills  smaller 
in  consequence  during  1908.  The  Detroit  & 
Mackinac  railway  traverses  the  shore  and 
alrmg  that  line  and  its  branches  are  located 
many  sawmills  and  a  large  business  is  being 
carried  on.  The  task  of  collecting  lumber 
statistics  is  a  most  onerous  one.  Postal  cards 
are  mailed  to  the  respective  lumber  firms  with 
blank  spaces  for  inserting  figures,  but  occasion- 
ally mill  people  are  indifferent,  and  delay  of 
one  causes  delay  along  the  line.  In  a  few 
instances  no  responses  were  made  and  the 
output  of  the  firm  is  estimated,  based  upon 
that  of  previous  years. 

The  report^  showing  the  output  of  tin:  firms 
named  in  1908  follows: 

At  Turner,  Robert  Wilkins  manufactured 
Kid. Ono  feet  "f  hemlock  and  l.OOO.onn  shingles. 
M.  II.  Kymer  manufactured  in. mil)  feet  of 
pine.  300.000  feet  of  hemlock  and  1 5,000  of 
hardwood  lumber. 

At  Omer.  Andrew  Kent  manufactured  100,- 
(liM)  t'rrt  of  pine.  750.000  feet  of  hemlock. 


3iii>.ooo  feet  of  hardwood  and  200,000  pieces 
of  lath. 

At  Twining,  John  McCready  manufactured 
•;."().()()()  feet  of  mixed  lumber. 

At  J're.-cott,  Cliff  &  Carr  manufactured 
50.00U  K-ct  ,,f  pine.  .15.0i:o  feet  of  hemlock, 
loo. oro  feet  of  hardwood  lumber  and  225.0CO 
shingles.  This  mill  was  burned  in  December, 
but  the  linn  intends  to  rebuild  this  spring. 

At  Au  Grcs;.  Grimore  &  Sons  are  estimated 
to  have  manufactured  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
and  2.(:00.<)[)0  shingles.  Two  or  three  small 
shingle  mills  ::nd  portable  mills  in  that  vicinity 
manufactured  some  7CO.OCO  feet  of  lumber  and 
about  1,000, ooo  shingles. 

At  Lupton,  William  A.  Bates  manufactured 
I,")0,000  feet  of  pine,  150,000  feet  of  hemlock 
and  100,000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber. 

Near  Rose  City,  Ogemaw  county,  Charles 
Woods  manufactured  ::, 000, COO  feet  of  pine 
lumber  and  1,000,000  pieces  of  lath.  Of  the 
lumber  1,000,000  feet  was  for  Selig  Solomon 
and  2.1.00,000  for  L.  Jensen. 

At  Tawas  City,  John  Kantzler  manufac- 
tured 500. COO  feet  of  pine  lumber. 

Near  Alabaster,  Gardner  &  Richards  have 
put  in  a  large  portable  mill  to  cut  this  year 
3,500,000  feet  of  timber. 

On  the  Rose  City  division  of  the  Detroit  & 
Mackin;:c,  J.  W.  McGraw.  of  Bay  City,  had 
about  3,000,OCO  feet  of  mixed  lumber  manu- 
factured last  year. 

Near  Rose  City,  Prescott,  Miller  &  Co.  are 
estimated  to  have  manufactured  last  year 
500,000  feet  of  pine,  4,500,000  feet  of  hemlock 
and  2,000.000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber. 

At  AuSable,  the  H.  M.  Loud  Sons  Com- 
pany manufactured  1,180,000  feet  of  pine,  598,- 
040  feet  of  hemlock  and  3,574,370  feet  of  hard- 
wood lumber.  Also  2,305,000  pieces  of  lath 
and  3,628.000  shingles.  This  firm  is  all  that 
is  left  of  the  lumber  industry  at  Au  Sable  and 
Oscoda.  It  was  once  a  large  manufacturing 
point.  In  1870  the  firms  of  Loud,  Gay  &  Co., 
Backus  &  Bro.,  Young  &  Burrows,  and  J.  &  J. 
Parks  manufactured  25,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
at  that  point.  In  1875  Loud,  Gay  &  Co.  oper- 
ated two  mills  and  Smith,  Kelly  &  Dwight 
operated  a  large  mill,  the  output  being  50,- 
000.000  feet  of  lumber.  In  1880  Pack,  Woods 
&  Co.  began  operations  at  Oscoda,  and  during 
the  life  of  the  plant  manufactured  700,000,000 
feet  of  lumber;  Smith,  Gratwick  &  Freyer 
Lumber  Company  also  operated  heavily  a 
number  of  years,  and  J.  E.  Potts  &  Co.  oper- 
ated two  mills,  cutting  a  number  of  hundred 
million  feet.  Hull  &  Ely  operated  a  mill  there 
a  number  of  years  and  in  1907  it  manufactured 
about  2,000,000  feet  of  mixed  lumber.  It  was 
not  operated  in  190S  and  will  not  be  in  com- 
mission the  present  year.  The  Loud  Sons 
Company  is  operating  two  mills,  both  of  which 
are  in  operation.  It  also  operates  a  logging 
railroad. 

S.  A.  Robinson  has  built  a  band  mill  near 
South  Branch  with  a  capacity  for  50.000  feet 
daily  and  it  is  now  in  operation,  cutting  lum- 
ber for  the  S.  L.  Eastman  Flooring  Company, 
of  Saginaw. 

Tawas  City  and  East  Tawas  were  quite  im- 
portant lumbering  points  a  number  of  years. 
From  18G8  on,  some  years  there  were  six 
sawmills  operated  at  the  two  places  and  the 
output  averaged  about  50. 000. 000  feet  annually. 

Harrisville  and  Grecnbush  had  sawmills  in 
operation  some  years.  J.  Van  Buskirk  and 
Colwell  &  Co.  operated  there. 

Alpena  'began  lumbering  fifty  years  ago  and 
has  always  been  an  important  lumber  produc- 
ing and  shipping  point.  Aside  from  lumber  it 
ships  on  a  vast  quantity  of  cedar.  Last  year 
F.  W.  Gilchrist  manufactured  204,000,000  feet 
of  pine.  2.7S5.000  feet  of  hemlock  and  4,432,000 
feet  of  hardwood  lumber.  Also  1.1  is.ooo  pieces 
of  lath.  The  Richardson  Lumber  Company 
operates  two  saw_mills.  one  at  Alpena  and 
the  other  at  Bay  City.  Last  season  the  Alpena 
mill  manufactured  1,600,000  feet  of  pine,  3,- 
iiiiii. (Hid  feel  of  hemlock  and  000.000  feet  of 
hardwood  lumber.  The  1'sland  Lumber  Com- 
pany manufactured  250,000  feet  of  pine,  3,- 


750,000  feet  of  hemlock  and  4,500,000  feet  of 
hardwood.  The  Churchill  Lumber  Company 
is  estimated  to  have  manufactured  1,000,000 
feet  of  pine,  7,000,000  feet  of  hemlock  and 
4,m:o.ooo  feet  of  hardwood.  The  estimate  is 
ba-ed  on  the  cut  of  the  previous  year,  esti- 
mates being  given  where  mill  firms  fail  to 
send  reports.  Ealcs  Bros,  manufactured  about 
in, (!(  o.ooo  shingles,  and  George  Masters  manu- 
factured about  I r>. 000.000  shingles; 

Edward  Brillinski  has  operated  a  small  plant 
at  Sanborn  some  years,  cutting  about  1,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  and  1,500,000  shingles. 

McTiver  &  Hughes,  of  Onaway,  manufac- 
tured 8,000,000  feet  of  mixed  lumber  last  year. 
They  are  building  a  band  sawmill  at  Perue 
Siding,  north  of  Onaway,  where  they  have 
timber  enough  for  several  years'  run".  The 
l.olidell  &  Churchill  Company  manufactured 
2.000,000  feet  of  pine,  4,000,000  feet  of  hemlock 
and  Hi, 0(10, (KM)  feet  of  hardwood  lumber;  also 
4.000,000  pieces  of  lath  and  9,000,000  shingles. 
Gardner  &  Pcterman  manufactured  400,000 
feet  of  pine,  2,000,000  of  hemlock,  1,500,000 
feet  of  hardwood  and  1,000,000  feet  of  other 
lumber;  also  1,000,000  pieces  of  lath.  Ma- 
comber  &  Bale,  whose  mill  is  on  the  east 
branch  of  Black  river,  manufactured  '700,000 
feet  of  pine  and  700,000  pieces  of  lath. 

At  Millersburg,  S.  F.  Derry  &  Co.  manu- 
factured 15,000  feet  of  pine.  175,000  feet  of 
hemlock  and  1,417.000  feet  of  hardwood  lum- 
ber. The  firm  will  manufacture  8,000,000  feet 
of  hardwood  lumber  this  year  and  the  mill  is 
in  full  operation.  H.  P.  Holihan  manufac- 
tured about  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

At  Rogers  City,  Herman  Hoeft  &  Son 
manufactured  about  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

At  Ocqueoc,  J.  F.  Spens  &  Brother  manu- 
factured 15,000  feet  of  pine,  35,000  feet  of 
hemlock  and  8,000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber. 

At  Tower,  the  Forest  Lumber  Company 
manufactured  950,000  feet  of  pine,  2,750,000 
feet  of  hemlock,  300,000  feet  of  tamarack  and 
120,000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber;  also  1,500,- 
000  pieces  of  lath.  Keys  &  Worboys  operate 
a  large  cooperage  plant  at  Tower. 

At  LeGrand,  Wylie  &  Buell  manufactured 
6,000,000  shingles. 

At  Riggsvillc,  W.  Gingvich  manufactured 
10,000  feet  of  pine,  100,000  feet  of  hemlock  and 
125,000  feet  of  hardwood;  also  75,000  pieces 
of  lath. 

Cheboygan  has  been  an  important  lumbering 
point  many  years.  In  1870  there  were  six 
sawmills  and  two  shingle  mills  there.  Last 
year  Embury-Martin  Lumber  Company  manu- 
factured 1,043,000  feet  of  pine,  5,251,000  feet 
of  hemlock  and  2,000,000  feet  of  hardwood 
lumber.  The  company  also  manufactured  3,- 
400,000  pieces  of  lath  and  1,200,000  shingles. 
The  firm  has  mill  capacity  to  produce  more 
than  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually.  Its 
sawmill  is  now  in  operation.  M.  D.  Olds 
manufactured  last  year  2,000,000  feet  of  pine, 
9,000,000  feet  of  hemlock  and  3,500,000  feet  of 
other  kinds  of  lumber;  also  5,708,550  pieces  of 
lath  and  493.000  shingles.  Mr.  Olds  has  started 
the  construction  of  a  logging  railroad  twelve 
miles  long  from  his  mill  south  into  I'rcsque 
Isle  County  to  reach  a  large  body  of  timber 
he  owns  there,  lie  will  operate  extensively 
this  year.  Quay  &  Sons  operate  a  shingle  mill 
at  Cheboygan,  and  it  is  estimated  manufac- 
tured about  s.000,000  shingles  last  year.  They 
also  operate  a  plant  north  of  the  Straits  at 
Moran. 

In  this  shore  country  there  were  operated 
about  30  portable  sawmills  last  year,  the  out- 
put of  which  would  range  from  50,000  to  2,- 
ooii.OOO  feet  each.  There  were  also  operated 
a  few  small  mills,  the  reports  of  which  were 
not  received.  From  all  these  sources  there 
was  manufactured,  as  closely  estimated,  18,- 
1)0(1, (mo  feet  of  lumber  and  7,000,000  shingles. 
This  district  secured  a  very  good  stock  of 
logs  during  the  winter  and  will  have  an  active 
MI  this  year  with  prospects  for  doing  a 
fair  volume  of  business. 

The  total  lumber  production  of  the  shore 
in  1908,  according  to  the  figures  given,  was 
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144,747,500  feet,  divided  as  follows:  Pine, 
22,667,090  feet;  hemlock,  59,489,040  feet;  hard- 
wood, 62,591,370  feet.  In  1907  the  total  out- 
put amounted  to  167,348,498  feet.  In  11)06,  the 
product  totaled  1 '.17,532,904  feet,  and  in  l'J05 
the  output  was  184,532,000  feet. 

There  was  produced  on  the  Lake  Huron 
shore  in  11)08,  59,046,000  shingles  and  21,006,550 
pieces  of  lath.  The  production  of  lath  and 
shingles  has  not  shown  the  fluctuations  in 
this  district  that  has  characterized  the  lumber 
industry.  In  1877  there  was  produced  in  the 
district"  a  total  of  58,000,000  shingles,  and  in 
lss7  the  output  was  64,500,000.  In  1907  there 
was  produced  84,170,150  shingles,  compared 
with  85,832,000  in  1906,  and  103,581,000  in  1905. 
In  1907  the  output  of  lath  was  32,683,410  pieces 
i gainst  47,572,000  pieces  in  1906  and  61,- 
633,000  in  1905. 


SOUNDS  NOTE  OF  WARNING. 

'["his  is  not  intended  as  censure.  We  regard 
it  rather  as  most  pertinent  suggestion  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan. What  will  lie  done  for  the  prevention  <>f 
foiest  fires  this  summer?  \Ve  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  scarcely  does  the  dry  weather 
begin  to  make  an  appearance,  and  even  with 
snow  in  sight  in  many  spots,  when  flames 
bruin  to  ravage  the  forests,  comments  the 
Calumet  News.  Are  the  experiences  of  last 
>ear  in  both  upper  and  lower  Michigan  to  be 
repeated?  Good  promise  of  it  unless  those 
win  i  have  charge  of  such  matters  get  busy 
and  in  the  right  manner  at  once. 

Alter  the  tire  season  had  been  passed  last 
year  and  the  great  damage  bad  been  done, 
never  to  be  repaired,  the  government  sent 
men  through  the  country  to  ascertain  what 
bad  happened  and  report,  all  of  which  process 
doubtless  was  necessary  in  order  to  properly 
handle  the  problem  of  the  future.  Now,  ac- 
knowledging that  investigation  and  data  of 
certain  character  are  necessary  in  preparing 
against  future  contingencies,  we  desire  to  state- 
that  the  people  do  not  care  nearly  so  much 
about  the  accuracy  of  these  reports  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  as  they  do  about 
having  that  property  saved  in  the  first  in- 
stance. What  they  want  is  to  see  those 
people  busy  before  the  property  is  destroyed 
rather  than  after  the  same  is  lost  beyond 
redemption.  They  do  not  need  an  official 
report  of  any  kind  for  them  to  know  that 
altogether  too  much  property  was  lost  last 
year. 

If  the  present  "system"  is  not  efficient  in 
taking  care  of  the  forc.-ts.  let  us  get  busy  at 
once  and  get  a  "new  system"  before  the 'tim- 
ber is  all  gone,  one  that  is  capable  of  saving 
the  property  as  well  as  of  making  reports 
after  it  is  destroyed. 


MANY     MILES     OF     GOOD     ROADS     IN 
MONTCALM. 

During  the  past  three  months  many  miles 
of  road  between  Greenville  and  Carson  City 
have  been  almost  impassible,  and  the  same  i:. 
true  of  many  miles  betwen  Greenville  and 
Lakeview,  and  yet  those  two  roads  run 
through  the  best  farming  country  in  Michigan. 
Thickly  scattered  along  these  roads  arc  beau- 
tiful farm  residences,  barns  and  other  build- 
ings. These  beautiful  farm  homes  are  worth 
from  $.")0  to  $125  per  acre  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  even  more 
valuable.  These  people  are  doing  a  business 
that  runs  into  the  thousands  of  dollars  in 
some  instances.  Everything  produced  on  the 
farm  goes  to  the  market  and  Greenville  fur- 
nishes the  best  market — but  these  roads  at  the 
best  are  not  fit  for  big  loads.  Montealm 
county  should  have  a  si  one  road  from  Green- 
ville to  Carson  City,  am!  Lakcvicw.  Under 
the  state  law  Greenville  and  these  townships 
can  unite  and  build  these  roads.  The  state 
will  pay  one-half  the  expense.  Under  the 
State  good  roads  law,  two  miles  in  each  town- 
ship can  be  built  each  year  and  in  three  years 
these  roads  could  be  built.  But  we  will  sup- 
pose that  six  years  are  taken  to  build  the  road 
from  Greenville  to  Carson  City,  and  from 
here  to  Lakeview.  The  law  allows  the  expen- 
diture of  an  annual  two  mill  tax,  and  that 
would  just  pay  the  bill.  It  would  cost  Green- 
ville about  $2,500  a  year  or  $15,000.  It  would 
cost  the  state  townships  and  this  city  $80,000 
or  $2,000  per  mile,  and  would  build  a  fine  stom; 
n  -id  to  Carson  City  and  from  here  to  Lake- 
view.  The  road  would  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  this  city,  worth  many  times  $15,000. — 
Greenville  Correspondence. 


$220,000  SPENT  ON   GOOD   ROADS. 

In  the  fifteen  years  during  which  a  county 
commission  has  had  charge  of  the  work,  Me- 
nominee  county  has  spent  a  total  of  $220,- 
4(11.16  in  building  and  improving  its  highways. 
It  was  on  May  1,  1894,  that  the  county  adopt- 
ed the  commission  plan  of  building  roads.  A 
bond  issue  of  $25,000  was  made  to  carry  out 
the  first  portion  of  the  work,  and  in  addition 
to  this  the  board  appropriated  $9,822.74.  In 
is 95  another  $25,000  was  obtained  by  a  bond 
issue  and  $10,023.20  was  appropriated.  The 
main  county  road  running  from  Menominee 
city  to  Escanaba  was  laid  out  during  these 
two  years,  and  the  commission  then  took  over 
the  old  State  road,  the  Bay  Shore  road  and 
many  of  the  laterals.  Now  a  total  of  more 
than  $220,000  has  been  expended.  The  sum 
of  $21,385.94  is  being  spent  by  the  commis- 
sioners this  year  and  the  appropriations  will 
run  high  during  the  years  to  come. 


been  removed  and  the  cement  culverts  have 
been  completed  on  the  two-mile  stretch. 

Road  improvment  is  sorely  needed  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Mecosta  county.  But,  year  after 
year,  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  in  this  man- 
ner until  ultimately  the  county  will  be  cov- 
ered with  good  roads. 

The  work  this  summer  will  be  done  as  fol- 
lows: One  mile  in  Fork  township  and  one 
in  Sheridan  township,  making  two  continuous 
miles  north  and  south  of  the  town  line;  one 
mile  in  Deerfield  township  east  of  Morley; 
one  in  Millbrook  township  between  Milbrook 
and  West  Milbrook.  There  are  also  four 
miles  of  road  in  Colfax  township  that  will  be 
made  state  reward  road  as  soon  as  the  water 
can  be  successfully  drained  from  about  a  mile 
of  the  stretch.  This  four  miles  is  on  the  main 
road  east  from  Colburn  avenue,  and  part  of  it 
crosses  a  swamp.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
commissioner  to  complete  all  but  that  in  Col- 
fax  township  during  the  coming  summer. 


AU   SABLE  FORESTRY   PRESERVES. 

Tree  planting  on  the  An  Sable  forestry  pre- 
serves  is  in  progress.  (lii  the  Forest  farm, 
near  Lovells,  where  Charles  W.  Ward  is  in 
charge  of  the  work.  60, (MX)  young  trees  are 
on  the  ground,  and  are  being  planted,  with 
more  to  follow.  This  experimental  station  is 
backed  by  Saginaw,  Xew  York  and  Cleveland 
men.  Other  preserves  in  the  An  Sable  valley 
arc  being  "locked  with  young  pines. 


CHEBOYGAN'S   ROADS   A  JOY. 

F.    D.    Merchant,    of    Petoskey,    recently    rc- 
,  turned    from    Cheboygan    and    vicinity    by    auto 
land    brings    some    interesting    good    roads    news 
n    that   region.      Mr.    Merchant    tells   of   one 
•ich    of   road    seven    miles   in    length    on    the 
Emmet-Cheboygan    line    that,   he    says,   should 
be  the  pride   of  any  community.      It  is  as  level 
as   a   floor,   and   the   method   of   building   makes 
it    impervious    to    wet.    and    a    delight    to    ride 
over.      Another    stretch    of    road    lies    south    of 
Chebiiygan.    and    is    nine    miles    in    length    and 
is   as   near  perfect  as   roads   can    be   made,      lie 
that   lhe-c   roads  are  being  built  at   a  cost 
jof  about  $:!,()()()  per  mile,  and  are   worth  it. 


PLANNING  GOOD  HIGHWAYS. 

The  Portage  township,  Houghton  county, 
board  has  begun  a  campaign  for  good  roads 
in  the  township.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board  the  policy  was  outlined  to  build  good 
roads  in  the  township  wherever  possible.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  will  be  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  from  the  Isle  Royale  Mill 
east  about  three  miles  to  the  township  line. 
The  board  appreciates  the  improvement  which 
the  Sheldcn-Douglass  interests  are  making  in 
the  township  by  the  construction  of  the  tar- 
via  road  along  the  lake  shore  to  the  Isle 
Royale  mill  and  will  continue  the  road  east. 
This  will  give  the  people  of  Houghton  a  mag- 
nificent drive  some  four  miles  in  length,  in- 
cluding College  avenue. 


GOOD  ROAD  BUILDING  REQUIRES  EX- 
PERIENCE. 

Good  roads  building,  like  everything  else, 
requires  experience  and  study.  O.  B.  Scher- 
merhorn,  highway  commissioner  of  Montealm 
township,  Montealm  county,  has  been  a  stu- 
dent of  road  building  for  many  years,  and  that 
is  why  he  is  making  such  progress  in  practical 
road-making.  Already  this  spring  he  has 
built  ten  miles  of  road.  He  makes  it  a  rule, 
as  far  as  possible,  not  to  plow  up  the  road 
track.  These  tracks,  after  years  of  service, 
unless  too  sandy,  have  become  hard,  and,  if 
plowed  up,  would  require  years  of  road  traffic 
to  get  them  back  to  their  original  compact- 
ness. 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  throws  up  the  sides  of 
the  road  with  the  grader,  leaving  trenches  on 
either  side  of  the  track  to  carry  off  the  water, 
and  keep  the  traveled  portion  of  the  road  dry 
so  there  will  be  no  standing  water  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  road.  What  little  dirt  there  is 
thrown  up  in  the  track  is  dragged  down,  fill- 
ing up  the  gutters  or  ruts  and  uneven  places, 
so  that  the  track  may  finish  smooth. 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  is  reducing  the  knolls 
and  small  hills  as  fast  as  possible  by  means 
of  the  wheel  scraper — that  is,  by  wheeling  the 
dirt  from  these  elevations  to  the  low  places 
on  either  side.  There  are  many  causeways  in 
Montcolm  township  that  will  require  consid- 
erable moving  of  earth  by  the  use  of  the 
scraper  and  dump  wagons,  and  as  good  drain- 
age as  possible.  This  up-to-date  method  of 
road  improvement  will  result  shortly  in  mak- 
ing good  dirt  roads  throughout  the  township, 
and  at  a  cost  less  than  that  expended  before. 

There  should  be  a  good  gravel  or  stone  road 
built  between  Greenville  and  Lakeview,  and 
it  looks  now  as  if  that  event  will  soon  be  con- 
summated, especially  if  state  aid  is  accepted. 

Some  good  work  is  being  done  in  other 
townships,  but  some  of  their  road  repairing 
is  not  up-to-date,  that  is,  some  of  the  highway 
commissioners  are  not  doing  the  road  work  in 
a  modern  manner,  but  are  following  the  old 
methods  that  the  people  have  suffered  from 
too  long  already. 


MECOSTA'S  ROAD   PROGRESS. 
County    Road   Commissioner   W.    D.   Lyons, 

of  Mecosta  county,  has  had  a  force  of  men 
working  for  some  time  on  two  miles  of  state 
re\  ard  road,  one  mile  of  which  is  in  Morton 
township  and  the  other  in  Wheatland  town- 
ship. When  these  two  miles  are  completed  a 
continuous  line  of  slate  reward  road  embrac- 
ing about  six  miles  will  connect  the  villages. 
<>f  Remus  and  Mecosta.  The  stumps  have  all 


ASK   FOR   NEW    ROADS. 

A  plan  has  been  worked  out  for  connecting 
Buckley  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  im- 
proved wagon  roads.  A  bridge  is  being 
thrown  across  the  Manistee  river  in  Section 
22,  Hanover  township,  Wexford  county.  This 
will  give  a  direct  wagon  road  to  Cadillac,  the 
county  seat  of  Wexford  county,  and  petitions 
are  being  circulated  asking  that  the  most 
direct  highway  from  Buckley  to  Traverse  City, 
the  county  seat  of  Grand  Traverse  county,  be 
taken  as  a  county  road  and  improved.  With 
good  wagon  roads  to  Cadillac  and  Traverse 
City  the  people  of  Buckley  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  touch  elbows  with  the  city 
neighbors  and  to  take  on  city  ways. 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  MUST  FOOT  THE  BILL. 

All  in  vain  were  the  pretests,  the  angry 
speeches  and  even  the  weeping  and  wailing  of 
the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  last 
October,  when  they  were  discussing  the  ini- 
quitous good  roads  law  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  the  city  "unawares."  While  Representa- 
tive Leonard  D.  Verdier  did  his  best  -to  help 
out  his  agitated  constituents  he  reckoned 
without  Speaker  Colin  P.  Campbell.  Thereby 
hangs  the  tale. 

The  complaint  of  the  aldermen  has  been 
that  the  city  is  paying  for  all  of  the  road 
improvement  in  the  city,  while  securing  no 
direct  benefit.  The  agitation  was  broached 
last  fall  when  Aid.  Dykstra  wanted  the  law 
amended  so  that  the  city  might  secure  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
Alpine  avenue.  The  other  aldermen  were  not 
very  favorably  inclined  in  this  direction  and 
instead  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature  to  have  the  pres- 
ent law  amended  if  possible  to  allow  a  resub- 
mission  to  the  people. 

Speaker  Campbell  announced  in  advance 
that  he  would  check  this  plan,  but  Mr.  Verdier 
attempted  a  trick  of  his  own.  While  the  good 
roads  laws  were  being  codified  and  revised 
into  a  single  act  a  little  clause  was  inserted 
providing  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any 
county  which  has  adopted  or  may  adopt  the 
provision  of  the  act,  upon  the  presentation  'of 
a  petition  signed  by  10  per  cent  of  the  free- 
holders, may  submit  the  question  of  rescinding 
the  vote  by  which  it  was  adopted. 

It  was  thought  that  this  little  joker  would 
slip  by  Mr.  Campbell,  but  it  did  not.  An 
investigation  of  the  law  just  made  shews  that 
the  speaker,  with  the  assistance  of  Horace  T. 
Barnaby  and  T.  H.  McNaughton,  added  a 
clause  of  his  own.  It  merely  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  "this  chapter"  shall  in  no  wise 
operate  to  repeal  Act  268  of  the  public  acts  of 
1907,  in  so  far  as  districts  already  organized 
under  it  are  concerned. 

Grand  Rapids  is  in  one  of  the  districts  or- 
ganized under  Act  268,  and  so  the  rcsubmis- 
sion  clause  in  the  revised  law  is  not  applicable 
here.  Mr.  Campbell  is  pleased  at  his  success 
and  remarks  that  he  can  see  no  way  in  which 
the  city  can  squirm  out  of  the  hole.  The 
county  may  adopt  the  county  road  system  and 
then  there  will  be  a  chance,  but  a  very  slight 
one,  to  have  it  resubmitted  at  the  end  of  one 
year.  In  the  meantime  the  city  would  have 
to  pay  76  per  cent  of  the  good  roads  tax  for 
the  entire  county,  which  would  total  more 
than  the  ss  ]H-r  cent  now  paid  in  the  district. 
And  In-side,  the  city  would  be  paying  for 
roads  which  most  of  its  residents  never  ee. 
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A   NOTABLE   SHIPMENT. 

A  most  notble  shipment  left  Port  Huron 
recently  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Chicago  North- 
western and  Union  Pacific  Railway  for  Long 
I'.each,  Cal.,  a  city  near  Los  Angeles.  The 
shipment  was  made  by  the  Port  Huron  Engine 
&  Thresher  Company  and  consisted  of  a  full 
train  load  of  thirteen  cars  of  road-making 
machinery  consigned  to  llcnshaw,  Bulkley  & 
Company,  machinery  dealers  of  San  Erancisco 
and  Los  Angeles  for  the  Oil  Macadam  Paving 
Company  of  Long  Reach.  The  machinery 
consisted  of  portable  and  traction  engines, 


road  rollers,  spreading  dump  wagons,  road 
water  sprinklers,  and  road  oil  sprinklers.  This 
shipment  shows  the  high  position  in  road 
making  world  occupied  by  the  Port  Huron 
machinery. 


Gilmore  township,  Leclanau  county,  has 
awarded  contracts  for  the  building  of  :!,'JOO 
feet  of  gravel  roads. 


Contracts  have  been  let  by  the  county  road 
commission  of  Menominee  county  for  the 
building  of  two  miles  of  stone-gravel  road  in 
Carbondale  township;  also  two  miles  of  gravel 
road  in  Stephenson  township. 
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Here  is  a  Potent  Factor  in  all  Good  Roads  Work 


The  Watson  bottom  Dumping  Wagon  will  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  all  road  improve- 
ment.    There  is  no  wagon  built  which  can  show  an  equal  record  in  durability  and  strength. 

The  points  of  superiority  in  Watson  Wagons  are  so   many  that  we  cannot  outline  them  in 
this  space.     Send  forour  new  catalog  today.     Investigate  Watson  Wagons  when  you  are  about  to  purchase  any 
dumping  wagons,  for  they  are  first  in  improved  features  and  proven  value. 

Watson   Wagon   Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-P resident;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


COMMENDS  FRENCH  ROADS. 

Truman  H.  New-berry,  of  Detroit,  former 
secretary  of  the  navy,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  has  just  returned  from  a  motor  trip 
through  France  and  Switzerland,  covering 
about  :!,()()()  miles,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  com- 
mendation of  the  continental  highways  ami 
of  the  system  to  which  their  excellent  condi- 
tion is  due. 

"All  I  ever  heard  in  praise  of  the  roads  of 
France  and  Switzerland  did  not  prepare  me 
tor  the  realization,"  says  Mr.  Newberry. 
"They  are  just  like  this,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  Hat-topped  desk. 

"The  French  government  system  is  a  splen- 
did one,  which  puts  three  kilometers  of  high- 
wa\'  in  charge  of  a  man  and  holds  him  ic-pon 
sible  for  its  condition.  It  is  built  up  of 
crushed  stone,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part, 
but  something  in  its  makeup  prevents  its 
being  dusty.  Not  only  is  the  road  good  but 
the  borders  of  the  highway  are  really  two  long 
stretches  of  parkway.  In  addition  to  what  the 
government  is  doing  the  Touring  Club  of 
France  is  accomplishing  a  great  deal.  This 
club.  I  am  told,  has  nearly  -100. 000  members, 
and  I  understand  the  income  is  about  $:.'0.000.- 
000  francs,  or  $4,00.0(10.  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  France.  Most  of  this  is  spent  in  one  way 
or  another  on  the  roads,  and  quite  a  large  sum 
is  devoted  to  prize  money  for  the  roadmasters. 
whose  sections  are  the  best.  This  brings 
about  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  road- 
masters  and  they  are  busy  to  get  that  prize 
money." 

$5,000  FOR  CULVERTS. 

Ann  Arbor  council  will  probably  authorize 
the  expenditure  this  year  of  $5,000  for  replac- 
ing the  culverts  along  Allen's  creek. 

ALGER    COUNTY    NOT    DISCOURAGED. 

There's  a  little  money  on  hand  in  the  Algcr 
county  road  fund — enough  to  enable  the 
County  Road  Commission  to  get  everything 
in  readiness  to  push  the  work  to  a  successful 
conclusion  next  year,  provided  funds  can  be 
raised  to  pay  for  the  work.  Last  fall  it  was 
discovered  that  the  plan  of  submitting  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  a  proposition  to  bond  the 
county  for  the  further  sum  of  $90,000  would  be 
illegal. 

The  state  legislature,  recently  adjourn  -d. 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  submission  to 
the  people  of  the  state  at  the  general  election 
next  spring,  of  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution which  if  carried  will  enable  counties  to 


increase    bonded    indebtedness    from    three    to 
live  per  cent  of  their  assessed  valuation. 

Now  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  for  the 
necessary  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state 
to  vote  for  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  and  for  the  necessary  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Algcr  county  to  vote 
for  the  county  bonding  proposition.  Then  we 
shall  have  sufficient  funds  to  complete  our 
county  road. 

KALAMAZOO'S  ROAD. 

The  Kalamazoo  county  road  commission 
will  recommend  that  one  mile  of  road  in  Osh- 
temo  from  the  Latta  farm  west  on  Main  street 
and  a  mile  of  the  Territorial  road  through 
Oshtemo  village  and  two  miles  of  the  Center 
road  in  Pavilion  be  reconstructed  under  the 
county  reward  system  next  year.  The  recom- 
mendation will  be  made  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors at  its  October  session  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  confirmed  and  the  work  ordered. 

"The  sentiment  in  favor  (if  the  good  roads 
system  is  constantly  gaining  friends  in  all 
parts  of  Kalamazoo  county."  says  Chairman 
I'.ryant.  "I  firmly  believe  that  after  the  system 
has  a  fair  trial  no  one  will  care  to  go  back 
to  the  old  plan  of  road  construction  and  mnin- 
tainance." 

Meantime  the  two  townships.  1'rairie  Romh1 
and  Richland,  which  voted  heavily  in  favor  of 
good  roads,  have  gotten  busy.  I'rairie  Ronde 
has  about  $1.500  in  a  permanent  road  fund 
raised  in  the  last  two  years  by  special  tax 
levy.  This  money  is  likely  to  be  put  into  good 
roads  at  once,  the  adoption  of  the  law  in  this 
county  entitling  the  township  to  $500  a  mile 
from  the  state.  It  is  likely  two  miles  will  be 
built  this  year.  The  township  is  largely  level 
and  road  building  will  be  less  costly  than  in 
most  of  the  other  townships. 

In  Richland  one  of  the  leading  fanners  has 
announced  he  will  give  $100  for  the  building 
of  a  mile  of  model  highway  out  of  the  village 
this  year  provided  $500  is  raised  in  all.  He 
believes  the  amount  can  be  easily  raised.  A 
mile  ran  be  built  for  $1,200. 

The  county  cannot  spend  any  money  for 
good  roads  this  year,  and  three  schemes  now 
under  way  are  co-operative  efforts  by  the  road 
commissioners,  township  officials,  the  state 
and  various  individuals  and  associations. 


roads  leading  into  the  city  of  Hillsdale.  The 
association  means  business  and  will  undoubt- 
edly accomplish  a  great  deal.  C.  F.  Cook, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  good  roads, 
told  the  members  of  the  association  that  tlu- 
roads  in  the  county  were  never  quite  so  bad 
as  to  be  impassable,  and  for  that  reason  good, 
roads  had  not  met  with  the  agitation  they 
should  have.  If  the  farmers  had  twice  as  far 
to  draw  as  they  do  now  and  the  roads  were 
of  clay  so  that  the  bottoms  dropped  out  of 
them  occasionally,  he  said  that  the  farmers 
would  pay  more  attention  to  the  good  roads 
proposition.  He  said  that  the  first  move 
toward  good  roads  should  be  the  cutting  down 
of  the  hills  on  the  principal  roads  leading  into 
Hillsdale.  He  said  the  tops  of  the  hills  should 
be  cut  down,  gutters  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  highway  and  then  the  road  graveled,  lie 
had  spoken  with  several  of  the  highway  com- 
missioners in  the  surrounding  townships  and 
they  had  promised  to  spend  some  time  on  the 
hills.  He  said  it  would  be  some  time  before 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  farmers  to 
bond  for  improvement  of  the  highways  and  so 
he  said  that  it  was  important  to  get  wliai 
work  was  done  on  the  roads  done  in  a  way 
that  would  count. 

Get  roads  leading  to  the  city  on  which  the 
farmers  can  trot  and  they  will  come  to  town, 
but  if  they  have  to  take  a  sleepy  ride  they 
won't  come. 

Hillsdale  will  probably  purchase  a  stone 
crusher. 


HILLSDALE   COUNTY   ROADS. 

The  Business  Men's  Association,  of  Hills- 
dale,  has  taken  up  the  question  (,f  good  roads 
for  Hillsdale  county,  and  particularly  the 


PEOPLE  DEMAND  GOOD  ROADS. 

A  large  number  of  Montcalm  county  town- 
ship highway  commissioners  failed  of  re-elec- 
tion last  spring.  Those  driving  over  the  roads 
cannot  help  note  why  this  was,  for  they  were 
building  or  repairing  the  roads  in  the  sanu 
manner  their  grandfathers  did  before  them, 
plowing  up  a  strip  of  road  and  leaving  it  full 
of  -ods,  stones  and  undragged  or  rolled.  The 
teams  attached  to  buggies  or  wagons  would 
flounder  over  this  road  until  the  road  became 
beaten  down.  The  roads  should  be  put  in 
shape  daily  so  far  as  worked,  which  is  the 
method  good  highway  commissioners  follow. 
The  old  method  of  road  work  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Plowing  up  the  road  track  is  rarelv 
called  for  now,  for  the  grader  does  the  work 
and  leaves  a  solid  foundation.  Drawing  gravel 
and  leaving  it  in  piles  in  the  track  will  not 
help  a  commissioner  to  re-election,  nor  will 
leaving  the  road  tilled  with  sod  or  stone  add 
to  his  popularity. — Greenville  Call. 
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IF    YOU    WANT 


GOOD  ROADS 


BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 


Port   Huron   Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 


AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 


Port  Huron  Road  Roller 


Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co., 


ROAD-BUILDING  NATIONS 

LEAD  THE  WORLD 


__  Because  the  assertion  came  by  cable  from 
France  that  the  percentage  of  improved  roads 
in  the  United  States  was  but  7.14  of  the  total 
mileage,  or  that  approximately  only  150,000 
miles  of  the  total  mileage  of  2,150,000  has 
been  in  any  degree  improved,  a  wave  of  com- 
ment was  created,  and  learned  editors  and 
students  of  economics  wondered  why  this  na- 
tion was  so  far  behind  the  nations  of  the  old 
world  in  this  most  important  of  all  classes 
of  public  work. 

When,  during  the  sessions  of  the  interna- 
tional good  roads  congress  at  Paris,  Director 
Logan  Waller  Page,  of  the  office  of  public- 
roads  of  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture,  quoted  those  far  from  encouraging 
figures,  the  correspondents  immediately  seized 
upon  them  and  sent  them  rushing  under  the 
Atlantic  to  this  side,  here  to  create  discussion 
in  various  newspapers  and  magazine  sanc- 
tums, and  by  millions  of  readers. 

And  there  wasn't  anything  new  about  it. 
The  officials  of  the  office  of  public  roads  in 
many  bulletins,  farmers'  reports,  through  the 
medium  of  public  addresses,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  have  taken  delinquent  states  and  county 
officials  to  task  on  innumerable  occasions,  be- 
cause road  building  in  the  United  States  is  an 
incident,  rather  than  a  great  universal  improv- 
ing function.  There  are  scores  of  reasons  why 
the  United  States  should  lead  the  world  in 
good  roads — many  of  them  are  economic, 
while  one  is  sentimental. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  at  this  time 
that  from  the  very  dawn  of  civilization  the 
nations  which  have  ruled  the  world  have  led 
all  others  in  road  building  and  road  mainte- 
nance. If  the  links  in  this  historic  chain  are 
to  bind  the  United  States  to  F.gypt,  Babylon, 
Carthage,  Rome  and  France,  a  few  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  perfect  highway  must  .be 
laid  without  delay. 

Of  the  live  nations  just  mentioned,  each  has 
in  turn  held  supremacy  both  as  a  world  power 
and  as  a  road  builder.  In  ancient  Kgypi  is 
found  the  first  authentic  record  of  a  perma- 
nent road.  Slightly  to  the  east  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops  at  (li/eh  has  been  discov- 
ered the  remains  of  a  stone  causeway.  It  is 
about  one  mile  in  length,  and  archaeologists 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  road 
built  from  the  Arabian  mountains  to  the  site 
of  the  great  pyramid,  its  purpose  being  to 
make  easier  the  transportation  of  the  material 
n-ed  in  rearing  that  vast  tomb.  Inasmuch  as 


historians  date  the  construction  of  this  pyra- 
mid to  the  fourth  dynasty,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  road  was  in  perfect  condition 
four  thousand  years  before  Christ  was  born. 

It  has  long  been  believed,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  that  King 
Cheops  employed  100,000  men  for  a  period  of 
ten"  years  on  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian 
roads,  the  one  which  led  from  Memphis  to  the 
pyramid,  and  which  has  been  described  as  a 
superb  boulevard,  flanked  on  either  side  with 
temples,  mausoleums,  statutes,  pergolas  and 
porticos,  and  having  magnificent  hard,  smooth- 
surfaced  driveway.-. 

With  the  downfall  of  Egypt  and  the  rise  of 
Babylon,  that  city  of  beauty  reigned  over  by 
Semiramaris,  who  caused  to  be  built  the  won- 
derful hanging  gardens,  came  another  era  of 
road  building,  for  the  Babylonians  realized  that 
the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  was  ab- 
solutely essential  to  a  military  and  commercial 
supremacy.  Splendid  roads  radiating  from  the 
great  city  were  laid  at  least  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ:  reaching  to  Memphis. 
Suza.  Ecbatana  and  Sardis.  The  "great  royal 
road"  written  of  by  Herodotus  extended  from 
Suza  to  Sardis,  a  distance  of  :>!'.'  miles.  At 
intervals  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  miles 
stations  were  established  at  which  carriers 
could  be  supplied  with  fresh  horses.  Inas- 
much as  the  distance  covered  by  these  car- 
riages was  from  60  to  120  miles  a  day,  the 
proof  is  convincing  that  that  ancient  road 
was  as  good  as  is  any  in  the  United  States 
today. 

After  Babylon  came  Carthage,  and  the  glory 
of  Carthage  was  between  l:,:!l  I!.  C.  and  s:i."> 
B.  C.  Perfect  roads  made  communication  pos- 
sible between  every  portion  of  this  great  do 
main,  and  to  a  large  extent  gave  her  the  power 
to  withstand  for  ten  years  the  onslaughts  made 
by  relentless  Rome  before  falling  victim  to  the 
solemn,  savage  Roman  edict.  "Carthage  de- 
lenda  est." 

When  Carthage  had  been  wiped  out.  her 
savage  conquerors  became  her  must  ardent 
imitators  in  road  building,  and  within  a  lew 
decades  had  laid  the  most  remarkable  system 
of  roads  the  world  ha-  ever  known.  The 
despotic  -way  of  Koine  over  the  then  known 
civili/ed  world  was  due  as  much  to  this  com- 
prehensive network  of  stone  surfaced  highway 
as  to  the  might  of  her  legions.  Ilill-  were 
cut  through,  ravines  filled  in  and  rock  moun- 
tains leveled,  both  to  secure  malerial  and  to 
avid  grade-  and  circniton-  routes.  In  (lanl 
alone  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  such  roads 
were  laid.  The-e  great  military  thorough 
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Austria  and  the  regions  of  the  Danube.  Africa 
and  even  Asia  were  included  in  this  great 
system. 

So  massive  was  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  roads  that  the  Appian  way,  built  by 
Appius  Claudius,  still  exists,  and  eight  hun- 
dred years  after  it  was  laid  down  it  was  in 
perfect  condition.  Xo  such  roads  would  be 
laid  today.  They  are  heavy,  cumbersome,  and, 
though  effective,  not  at  all  to  be  desired.  In- 
fact,  it  is  estimated  that  under  present  condi- 
tions a  road  such  as  is  the  Appian  way  would 
cost  at  least  $:>00,000  a  mile  to  build.  After 
the  fall  of  Rome  road  building  became  a  lost 
art.  in  "Merry  Kngland"  it  is  true  authorities 
had  passed  laws  that  along  certain  highway.- 
"hedges  in  which  wicked  men  might  lurk" 
were  ordered  cut,  but  that  was  about  all  the 
consideration  given  to  the  roads. 

Louis  XIV  awakened  to  road  neccssitic.-. 
and  demanded  that  the  roads  of  France  be 
bettered,  and,  under  the  administration  of  Col- 
bert, the  famous  comptroller  of  France,  lif- 
teen  thousand  miles  of  hard  roads  were  con- 
structed, this  movement  beginning  in  1(>.")1.  A 
most  brutal  and  unjust  burden  was  placed  upon 
the  peasantry  of  France  to  bring  about  this 
improvement,  for  it  was  done  under  the  feudal 
corvee,  or  forced  labor  system,  the  poor  people 
simply  driven  to  the  roads  and  made  to  work 
without  pay. 

To  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  history,  the 
lirst  Xapoleon.  credit  must  really  go  for  the 
present  wonderful  system  of  French  roads  — 
in  fact,  for  the  roads  of  civilization,  for  to 
a  great  extent  those  of  Germany,  England  and 
other  countries  are  copied  after  the  French 
system.  It  was  Napoleon's  idea  that  no  nation 
could  lake  rank  as  a  great  military  power  with- 
out roads  over  which  armies  could  be  quickly 
moved  from  point  to  point.  With  that  in 
view,  he  built  many  good  roads  through  the 
empire,  the  great  one  over  the  Simplon  pass, 
which  was  begun  in  1800  and  linisbed  in  isoi;. 
being  still  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  feats  in  road  building.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Trcsanget  came  to  the  fore.  Future  gen- 
erations will  give  credit  to  Trcsaugel  as  (In- 
real  originator  of  the  modern  rock  surfaced 
highway.  Mis  first  treatise  on  broken  stone 
road-  brought  super!)  results.  In  that  he  set 
forth  the  marvelous  system  which  inaincain- 
in  France  today.  That  system  involves  daily 
reports  by  inspector-  of  every  yard  of  national 
road  throughout  the  country.  This  whole  sys- 
tem is  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector 
general  of  bridges  and  highways,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  every  mile.  His  army  of  assist- 
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To  those  9O,OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 


This  brand  on 
every  sheet. 

None  genuine 
without  this 
brand 

t^vULWUIlNE*       f 

\?£      fty 

VV 
V 

^PHROUGH  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,   you  have  made  a  demand 
for  a  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,   road  culverts,   and 
agricultural  purposes.      Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 
Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 
Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 
rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.      Address, 

MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.                                                                                                 LANSING,    MICHIGAN 

'5  5AND-CLAY  ROAD 


>7  -  Dtric/cnT  s/vip  /sr  CLAY 
B  -SRTisnqcTo/?r  ^nrrp  CLAY 

C  -  WORKOUT   SfiriP  CLAY  /ff/XT(//?£ 
An  Illustration  of  Sand-Clay  Metaling  Advocated  by  A.  J.  Sager  of  Climax,  Mich. 


ants  see  to  it  that  ditches  are  kept  open,  holes 
and  ruts  are  filled,  sand  and  earth  removed 
after  rains,  that  the  trees  and  bushes  are 
trimmed,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  road  is 
so  maintained  that  a  single  horse  may  at  any 
time  cover  eighteen  miles  of  road,  dragging 
behind  him  with  ease  a  weight  which  a  dozen 
yoke  of  oxen  could  not  haul  through  many 
miles  of  the  boggy  quagmire  which  in  the 
south  and  southwestern  portions  of  our  coun- 
try are  called  public  highways. 

If  America  is  to  maintain  rank  as  the  leading 
nation  of  the  world,  there  is  work  for  highway 
engineers,  and  the  time  is  short. 

Economic  Side  of  Good  Roads. 

1'oor  roads  impose  an  unnecessary  financial 
burden  not  only  upon  those  who  most  con- 
stantly use  them,  but  upon  the  men  and  wo- 
rm n  who  consume  the  products  grown  in  the 
rural  sections  and  brought  to  cities  and  towns 
by  farmers. 

No  more  convincing  study  can  be  had  than 
that  of  the  economic  waste  placed  upon  the 
six. aiders  of  the  s:i,000,000  people  of  this  land 
from  the  almost  criminally  shameful  condition 
of  2.000.000  miles  of  road.  Every  pound  of 
farm  products  brought  from  rural  sections  to 
thickly  populated  centers  has  placed  upon  it 
a  fictitious  value,  because  it  costs  the  farmer 
more  to  transport  it  than  it  would  cost  him 
were  the  roads  in  passable  condition.  The 
price  of  the  lamb  chop  that  madam  has  for 
breakfast  is  based  not  upon  the  real  value  of 
the  unfortunate  lamb,  but  upon  the  cost  of 
bringing  that  lamb  from  the  western  fields  to 
the  breakfast  table.  The  cost  of  the  breakfast 
roll  would  be  but  trifling  did  it  not  cost  the 
farmer  who  grew  the  wheat  from  which  the 
roll  was  made  1.8  cents  a  bushel  more  to  draw 
that  wheat  from  his  farm  nine  miles  to  a  rail- 
road station  than  it  cost  to  carry  a  bushel  of 
wheat  from  Xew  York  to  Liverpool,  a  distance 
of  3,100  miles.  The  cost  of  a  soft  boiled  egg, 
which  is  also  closely  related  to  the  American 
breakfast,  is  established  by  the  cost  of  trans- 


porting the  product  of  the  hen  to  the  hotel, 
and  not  because  the  egg  was  at  all  worth  what 
was  charged  for  it. 

Everybody  who  thinks  must  concede  the  evi- 
dent fact  that  if  a  farmer  with  two  horses  can 
draw  but  600  pounds  to  market  in  five  hours, 
he  would  save  money  if  with  one  horse  he 
could  haul  1,200  pounds  in  two  hours.  Were 
the  roads  in  good  condition  he  could  do  that 
and  more.  Any  saving  in  hauling  a  ton  of 
farm  product  would  bring  a  benefit  not  alone 
to  the  farmer,  but  to  the  consumer,  and  if  the 
product  hauled  each  year  was  large,  it  is  not 
hard  to  figure  that  the  saving  would  be  large. 
Figures  have  been  assembled  to  prove  that 
owing  to  the  frightful  condition  of  almost  all 
American  roads,  it  cost  25  cents  a  ton  a  mile 
to  haul.  The  superb  roads  of  the  old  countries 
of  Europe  make  possible  the  hauling  of  farm 
products  at  12  cents  a  ton  a  mile.  Therefore, 
every  ton  hauled  costs  the  American  farmer 
13  cents  more  per  mile  than  the  farmers  of 
the  old  country  are  forced  to  pay.  The  aver- 
age length  of  haul  of  farm  products  in  the 
United  States  is  9.4  miles;  therefore,  were  our 
roads  as  good  as  those  of  France,  the  farmers' 
gain  would  be  9.4  times  13  cents,  or  approxi- 
mately $1.23. 

Let  us  see  what  that  amounts  to  in  a  year 
in  hauling  but  a  portion  of  the  products  which 
traverse  the  country  roads  in  wagons.  The 
United  States  department  of  agriculture, 
through  its  office  of  public  roads,  has  collect- 
ed the  figures  and  they  may  be  accepted  as 
approximately  accurate.  During  the  crop  year 
of  1905-6,  85,487,000,000  pounds  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, consisting  of  barley,  corn,  cotton,  flax- 
seed,  hemp,  hops,  oats,  beans,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat  and  wool  were  hauled  from  the  places 
where  they  originated  to  shipping  points. 
This  vast  weight  did  not,  by  any  means,  in- 
lude  all  of  the  crops  produced,  the  most 
notable  exceptions  being  truck  products  and 
orchard  products,  the  tonnage  of  these  two 
amounting  high  in  the  millions.  Neither  did 
it  include  any  figures  for  forest  or  mine  prod- 


ucts, nor  for  those  things  which  go  in  wagons 
from  the  cities  back  to  the  country  districts. 
Were  all  those  included,  one  may  easily  see 
what  a  vast  annual  saving  would  be  made. 
As  it  is,  at  a  saving  of  13  cents  per  ton  mile, 
the  cash  benefit  to  the  farmers  would  be 
$58,900,000. 

Beyond  that,  however,  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  has  assembled  other  freight 
figures,  a  most  conservative  estimate  and  most 
liberal  deductions  from  their  figures  tending 
to  prove  that  250,000,000  pounds  are  annually 
hauled.  By  the  same  method  of  figuring  as 
that  adopted  above,  the  hauling  of  this  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  about  $305,000,000  a  year. 
It  would  appear  that  so  vast  a  sum  should  not 
be  annually  thrown  away,  simply  because 
those  responsible  for  appropriations  of  money 
to  construct  roads  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
realization  of  their  tremendous  importance. 
The  time  for  an  awakening  is  here,  and  the 
quicker  the  awakening  occurs,  the  greater  the 
benefit  the  farmer  will  enjoy. 


With  one  petition  in,  and  others  expected, 
asking  for  new  roads  in  and  about  Calumet, 
the  township  board  will  go  into  the  question 
of  building  new  roads  and  repairing  old  ones 
very  thoroughly  at  its  next  meeting,  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July.  Supervisor  MacNaughton 
is  known  to  favor  the  making  of  good  roads 
in  the  township,  and  with  the  other  members 
of  the  board  will  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  improve  the  road  system  in  Calumet. 
Rights  of  way  are  to  be  asked  for  from  the 
farmers,  and  legal  steps  taken  to  avoid  all 
hindrance  to  the  building  of  new  roads  when 
the  question  comes  up.  Calumet  is  going 
after  the  road  making  problem  in  earliest,  it 
is  understood,  and  will  earn  the  commendation 
of  every  taxpayer. 
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Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

For  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 
Marquette,  Mich. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  r-oads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR   HOBBY 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED    TO    SUIT 


WRITE   US 


THE  HENRY  MERDIAN  CO., 


43-44   Pe 
Phone   Main   6251 


ular  Bank   Building. 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

"A  state  that  will  exact  a  license  lax  from 
antomohilists.  adding  it  to  the  state  road  fund 
ami  then  take  money  out  of  the  fund  to  re- 
plenish the  general  treasury  depleted  by  the 
extravagances  of  an  administration.  is  like  the 
man  who  buys  a  paper  from  a  poor  little 
newsboy  and  then  steals  ilie  two  cents."  Thus 
former  Highway  Commissioner  H.  S.  Earle 
expresses  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  Michigan, 
with  reference  to  the  recent  treasury  shortage 
and  the  draw  made  upon  the  road  fund.  Not 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  characterization 
Mr.  Earle  went  further  and  said:  "Michigan 
is  the  only  state  in  the  union  that  has  done 
such  a  thing  and  therefore  it  is  the  smallest 
state  in  the  union."  The  ex-commissioner 
points  with  pride  to  his  little  record  book  for 
keeping  tab  on  applications  for  state  roads 
and  chuckles  over  the  total  of  582  applications 
during  his  conduct  of  the  department. 

The  county  board  of  road  commissioners  of 
Delta  county  received  three  bids  for  macad- 
amizing portions  of  the  bay  shore  and  the 
Bark  river  roads.  Three  bids  were  received 
and  that  of  the  Solid  Rock  Paving  and  Con- 
struction Coinpanv  was  accepted.  The  bids 
were  as  follows:  Solid  Rock  Paving  and  Con- 
struction Company,  bay  road,  $6.379:  Bark 
river  road.  $'.),! '.>.">.  Delta  Construction  Com- 
pany, bay  road,  $8,2011.15;  Bark  river  road. 
$10,404.  Northern  Construction  and  Engi- 
neering Company,  bay  road,  $7,333.72:  Bark 
river  road,  $(.l,413.!)0. 


price  paid  is  higher  than  that  paid  for  the 
road  constructed  last  year,  but  gravel  must 
be  hauled  farther.  The  road  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  September  1. 


build  about  five  miles  of  state  reward  road  this 

season. 


The  petition  of  Stephenson  township  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  Menominee  county 
for  a  roail  from  Koss  to  \Yausankee  bridge- 
died  a  violent  death  by  a  vote  of  10  to  s. 
Strong  pleas  for  the  building  of  the  road  were 
made  by  Supervisors  Oberdorffer,  Randall  and 
Radford,  and  equally  strong  arguments 
against  it  were  made  by  Supervisors  Lowitx. 
Swanson  and  Sorcnson.  The  road  in  question 
would  be  about  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
many  of  the  supervisors  could  not  see  the 
benefit  of  putting  the  county  to  such  a  great 
expense  for  the  little  benefit  that  would  be 
derived  from  it. 


Fred  Usewick.  one  of  the  county  road  com- 
missioners of  Wexford.  has  been  pushing  work 
on  the  mile  of  road  from  the  Tindall  hill  north 
of  Sherman.  The  center  of  the  road  toward 
the  north  end  was  near  standing  timber,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  a  strip  about 
two  rods  wide  for  some  distance  and  take -out 
the  stumps,  which  added  very  much  to  the 
work  to  be  done  on  this  mile. 


County  Road  Commissioner  VV.  B.  Lyons 
ha-,  completed  the  first  mile  of  state  reward 
county  road  in  Mecosta  county.  lie  expect.-, 
to  complete  live  additional  miles  of  road  be- 
fore the  season  closes. 


The  Wayne  county  road  commissioners  have 
rumnk'ted  a  mile  of  state  reward  road  north 
of  I  lighland  Park  vil! 


Newton  township.  Calhonn  county,  is  going 
to  build  two  additional  miles  of  -laic  reward 
gravel  road  this  summer.  It  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation if  the  Beadle  lake  road,  four  miles 
of  which  we're  improved  last  year. 


Cerrish    township.    Kosconnnon    count  v.    will 
expend  $15,000  on  good  roads  in  its  territory. 


Marshall     township.     Calhonn     county,     will 
build  two  miles  of  road  this  year. 


John     M.     Mclntyre.    of    Sheridan    township. 
Huron    county,    has    secured    the    contrad     f<  r 
building   t  \\  o   nide~   ,,,    ,|;,te    road    in    the   north 
western     part     of     Elkland     lounship.     Tu-cola 
county.       The    contract    price    is    $2.!i'.m.       The 


Linus  Wolcott,  of  Burton;  William  Becker. 
of  Fenton,  and  George  Sellers,  of  Genescc. 
were,  named  as  Genesee  county's  first  county 
road  commission  by  the  board  of  supervism  s. 
The  new  commissioners  will  serve  until  the 
next  general  election,  which  is  a  year  from 
next  April.  The  members  of  the  commission 
will  receive  $250  a  year  for  their  services. 
which  is  payable  quarterly.  A  plan  advanced 
by  the  board  is  that  an  expert  road-builder  be 
engaged  at  a  salary,  to  have  direct  charge  fo 
the  work,  under  the  advisement  of  the  board. 
The  commission  will  hold  a  meeting  soon  ami 
will  organize  and  plan  the  work  to  be  done 
next  year  in  order  that  the  supervisors  at 
their  session  this  fall  may  apportion  the  tax. 
The  selection  of  the  commission  and  the  other 
matters  which  arose  pertaining  to  good  roads 
received  earnest  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
supervisors.  The  universal  sentiment  seemed 
to  be  that  the  work  should  be  planned  and 
the  tax  levied,  so  that  improvement  might  be 
begun  as  soon  as  possible.  Nothing  was  said 
by  the  supervisors  as  to  the  roads  which  in 
their  opinion  should  be  first  built. 

The  question  of  better  roads  in  and  leading 
into  Chesaning  is  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
couucilmen  of  that  village.  Mayor  Johnson 
says  that  the  village  has  had  the  re. ad  leading 
south  to  the  pine  tree  on  the  cemetery  road 
surveyed  and  plans  are  being  inaugurated  for 
the  improvement  of  the  road.  Mr.  Johnson 
says  it  has  long  been  delayed  and  must  surely 
be  put  in  good  order  this  summer. 

The  county  road  commissioners  of  Bay 
county  have  announced  the  following  commit- 
tees: Ways  and  Means — Commissioners 
Fletcher,  Lints.  Schweinsbcrg.  Claims  and 
Accounts — Commissioners  Chat  field.  Fletcher, 
Lints.  Construction  Commissioners  Lints, 
Chatfield,  Schwcinsbcrg.  Committee  on  Roads 
— Commissioner  Campbell.  Mi'dland.  Auburn, 
Garfield,  Fishervillc.  State  street.  North  Eu- 
clid; Commissioner  Fletcher,  Tnscola.  Ports- 
mouth. Hotchkiss.  Pinconning.  Gibson:  Corn 
missioner  Lints.  Kawkawlin.  N.  Kawkawlin, 
An  Sable.  Fischer.  Beaver.  Linwood;  Commis- 
sioner Schweinsberg,  Frankcnlust.  S.  F.uclid. 
Sal/burg.  Elm.  State  road.  Fra/.er.  Saginaw: 
Commissioner  (  'hat  field.  Quanniccassee, 
Knight.  Hampton.  N.  Hampton,  Pine.  Sanilac. 
Merrill.  The  commissioners  have  agreed  to 


The  Delta  county  road  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  John  Gasman,  chairman:  11.  W.  Reid 
and  Frick  Anderson,  has  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  5,71)2  feet  of  road  in 
the  village  of  Bark  River  to  the  Solid  Rock 
Paving  and  Construction  Company  for  the 
sum  of  ?4.1UO.  It  was  agreed  that  the  com- 
missioners would  pay  the  engineering  ex- 
penses of  laying  out,  making  profiles,  etc.,  of 
the  two  miles  to  be  built  in  Fscanaba  town- 
ship. 

GOOD   ROAD   BUILDING. 

Excavate  road  bed  for  new  road  as  in  gen- 
eral practice,  grading  as  usual.  Lay  a  line  of 
best  four-inch  to  six-inch  drain  tile  in  center, 
through  entire  length  of  road  and  below  bot- 
tom of  road  bed,  say  8  to  12  inches.  Put  in 
frequent  tile  lateral  drains  to  ditches  to  dis- 
pose of  all  water  rapidly  as  it  collects,  says  ;i 
writer  in  Cincinnati  Honk-Honk. 

Perfect  drainage  of  road  bed  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. Cover  entire  bottom  of  road  bed 
with  one  inch  of  one  and  one-half  inch  chest- 
nut boards  laid  crosswise.  When  the  road  is 
boggy  better  use  two-inch  chestnut  plank  to 
insure  greater  stability. 

Then  by  best  known  method,  place  on  top 
of  boards  a  layer  of  broken  stone  say  three 
inches  or  four  inches,  levelling  and  rolling 
moderately  and  crushing  stone  fiat.  Place  on 
top  of  stone  a  layer  of  coarse  concrete  of 
usual  thickness  and  level  and  roll  hard  and 
fairly  smooth,  with  a  crowning  surface. 

Assuming  the  road  bed  thus  made  to  be  11 
feet  in  width  at  surface,  then  lay  two  lines  of 
old  (standard  size)  railroad  rails  10  feet  apart 
and  resting  upon  flat  tie  bars,  say  three-fourth 
of  an  inch  by  three  inches,  with  two  lugs  upon 
upper  side  and  at  each  side  of  bars  or  ties  to 
bold  line  of  rails  rigidly  in  place  and  prevent 
their  turning  over.  These  are  retaining  rails 
or  curbs.  Tie  bars  to  be  placed  under  rails 
from  8  feet  to  10  feet  apart  as  may  be  deter- 
mined. The  rails  are  to  be  connected  end- 
wise as  in  railroad  use. 


The  Swedish  government  has  appointed  a 
tariff  commission  in  preparation  lor  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the  tariff  in  11)10. 

Although  Mexico  has  an  enormous  cattle 
industry  the  country  is  very  short  on  dairy 
products.  Butter  from  Topeka  and  Abilene, 
Kan.,  500  to  1,800  pounds  a  week, .is  sold  by 
three  American  groceries  in  Mexico  city. 
Cheese  from  Pennsylvania  is  also  freely  sold. 
In  Mexico  city  today  one  of  the  trying  ques- 
tions is  the  scarcity,  quality,  and  dearness  of 
milk  and  its  sanitary  condition,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  its  production  and  sale.  In  the 
interior  towns  for  weeks  at  a  time  not  a  pound 
of  Mexican  cheese  is  found  on  the  market,  and 
when  found  it  is  poor  in  quality.  In  the  whole 
country  there  is  a  good  field  for  American 
dairy  products,  the  imports  of  which  have 
doubled  in  three  years  from  $1,570,077  in  l'J05 
to  $3,1 00,5!)!  in  1008. 

In  HIOS  fiscal  year  Mexico  made  $123,285,312 
kilos  (kilo  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  sugar,  70,- 
1)47,573  kilos  of  molasses,  and  50,000,000  kilos 
of  panela. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 


No.  381 — Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $504. 

No.  382 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.288  miles,  macadam;  state  reward, 
$1,288. 

No.  383 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
$2,413. 

No.    385 — Port    Huron    township,    St.    Clair 

county,  .509  mile  macadam;  state  reward,  $509. 

No.    386 — Port    Huron    township,    St.    Clair 

county,  .508  mile,  macadam;  state  reward,  $508. 

No.     387 — Bear     Lake     township,     Manistee 

county,  1  mile,  gravel;    state  reward,  $500. 

No.  389 — Star,  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  390 — Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam; 
state  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  391 — Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel;  state  revyard,  $746. 

No.  392 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $511. 

X".  :i93 — Millbrook  township,  Mecosta  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  394 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .502  mile,,  gravel;  state  reward,  $251. 

No.  395 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty .872  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $436. 

Xo.  397 — Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county.  1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  398 — Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  399 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.vox  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $5,080. 

Xo.  400 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.li'.ri  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $992. 

No.  401 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
1.113  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $1,413. 

No.  403 — Alger  county,  3  miles,  macadam; 
reward,  $3,000. 

No.  404 — Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty. 1.04  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  405 — White  Ook  township,  Ingham 
county,  1.006  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $503. 

No.  407 — Wayland  township,  Allegan  county, 
I',  miles,  "C;"  reward,  $938. 

No.  408 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  y*  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  409 — Pine  Grove  township.  Van  Burcn 
county,  J/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

Xo.  410 — Newkirk  township,  Lake  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  412 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $990. 

No.  413 — Horsey  township,  Osccola  county, 
.150  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $78. 

Xo.  414 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
V/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750;  paid. 

No.  415 — Coldwater  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, ll/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750. 

No.  416 — Inland  township,  Bcnzie  county, 
1.25  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $625. 

No.  417 — Hinton,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  419 — Leroy  township,  Calhoun  county,  2 
miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  420 — Pine  Grove  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 3.472  miles,  gravel;  $1,736. 

No.  422 — Menominee  county,  .232  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $116;  paid. 

No.  424 — Kalkaska  county,  1,004  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  425 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1.536  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $768. 

No.  426 — Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  427 — Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
2.59  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,295. 

No.  428 — Menominee  county,  .327  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $327;  paid. 

No.  429 — Wayne  county,  1.256  miles,  ma- 
xadam;  reward,  $1,256. 

No.  430 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  431 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  432 — Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 


No.     433 — Posen     township,      Presque     Isle 
county,  1.002  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $501. 

No.    434 — South    Haven    township,   Van    Bu- 
ren county,   J/a   mile,  macadam;     reward,  $500. 

No.   435 — South    Haven   township,   Van    Bu- 
ren  county,   y2   mile,  macadam;     reward,  $500. 

No.   436 — Weldon   township,    Benzie   county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  438 — Marquette  county,  1.087  miles,  ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $1,087. 

No.   439 — Mason   county,   1.48   miles,   gravel; 
reward,  $74,0. 

No.  440— Pentwater  township,  Oceana  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  macadam;     reward,  $1,000. 

No.  441 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  442 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty. 1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  443 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  l/2 
mile,  gravel;     reward,  $250. 

No.  445 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.    446 — Carlton    township,    Barry    county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $511. 

No.     447 — Muskegon     county,     1.502     miles, 
gravel;     reward,  $751. 

No.   448 — Benona  township,   Oceana  county, 
:.'.(>::::  miles,  macadam;     reward,  $2,033. 

No.   449 — Cheboygan   county,  .307   mile,  ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $307. 

No.    450 — Dickinson    county,    ^    mile,    ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $250. 

No.  451 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
l/2  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $250. 

No.  452 — losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  YI. 
mile,  gravel;     reward,  $250. 

No.     454 — Manistee    county,    .22    mile,    ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $551. 

No.  455 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;    reward,  $500. 

No.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.    457 — East    China    township,    St.    Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $1,112. 

No.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;     reward,  $2,000. 

No.    459 — Evart    township,    Osceola    county, 
1.23  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $615. 

No.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1   mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  462 — Cheboygan  county,  \y2  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

No.   464 — Weldon   township,   Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  466 — Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.     467 — Higgins     township,     Roscommon 
county,  .904  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $482. 

No.     468 — Higgins     township,     Roscommon 
county,  .858  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $429. 

No.      470 — Manistee      county,      .983+      mile, 
gravel;     reward,  $492. 
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county,      1.144      miles, 


No.    471 — Manistee    county,    1    mile,    grave 
reward,  $500. 

No.      472 — Manistee 
gravel;     reward,  $572. 

No.   473,  Manistee  county,  .508   mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,   Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.    479,    Kalkaska    county,    1    mile,    gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  480,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

No.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  4S3,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 


No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.     487,     Higgins     township,     Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 
No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.  489,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.84  miles,  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $665. 

'No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  I 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1J4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 

No.  497,  Wayne  county,  %  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.  500,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  502,  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $771. 

No.    503,    Menominee    county,    1    mile, 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.   504,   Menominee  county,  .971   mile, 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.  506,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  507,  Menominee  county,  .806  mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403.  • 

No.  508,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

No.  509,  Menominee  county,  .999  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.  511,  Menominee  county,  1.498  miles, 
gravel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  512,  Menominee  county,  l/2  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

No.  513,  Menominee  county,  1.162  miles, 
macadam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

No.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  516,  Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.401  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.  517,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  518,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  519,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  520,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  521,  Delta  county,  l/2  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam,  . 
state  reward  $4,715. 

No.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $5,595. 

No.  524,  Delta  county,  1.496  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,496. 

No.  525,  Delta  county,  .448  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.311  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,311. 

No.  527,  Delta  county,  2.449  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,449. 

No.  528,  Delta  county,  .184  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $184. 

No.  529,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
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1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  ."i.'iii.  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  531,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  532,  Saginaw  county,  .512  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $512. 

No.  533,  Saginaw  county,  1,045  miles,  ma- 
cadam,' state  reward  $1,045. 

No.  534,  Saginaw  county,  .988  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $988. 

No.  535,  Saginaw  county,  .995  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $995. 

No.  536,  Saginaw  county,  .993  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $993. 

No.  537,  Saginaw  county,  .891  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $891. 

No.  538,  Saginaw  county,  .998  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $998. 

No.  539,  Saginaw  county,  1.488  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,488. 

No.  540,  Saginaw  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  541,  Saginaw  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  542,  Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  543,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  544,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  .496  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $248. 

No.  545,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
ounty,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

No.  546,  Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  547,  Wayne  county,  .502  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $502. 

No.  548,  Saginaw  county,  1.103  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,103. 

No.  549,  Wayne  county,  .910  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $910. 

No.  550,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.994  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $497. 

No.  551,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $746. 

No.  552,  Muskegon  county,  1.260  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,260. 

No.  553,  Ellington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $gOO. 

No.  554,  Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  555,  Elaine  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.982  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $991. 

No.  556,  Muskegon  county,  2.052  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,052. 

No.  557,  Muskegon  county,  1.015  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,015. 

No.  558,  Muskegon  county,  2.031  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,031. 

No.  559,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .690  mile,  gravel,  state  reward 
$345. 

No.  560,  Dickinson  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  561,  Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 
Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 
Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 
Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 
Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
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Benzie  County — 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 
Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie 

William    Godfrey,    Sault    Ste.    Marie. 
Delta  County- 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 
Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 
Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 
William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 
John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 
Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Emmet   County — 

Henry    Leismer,    Petoskey. 

C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 

Frank  Voorheis,  Harbor  Springs. 
Genesee   County — 

Linus  Wolcott,  Burton. 

William  Becker,  Fenton. 

George   Sellers,   Genesee. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Grand  Traverse   County — - 

Frank   Hamilton,   Traverse   City. 

Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates, 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 
C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
Win.  J.  Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 
W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 
James  Long,  Iron  River. 
Kalamazoo  County — 

W.   M.   Bryant.    Kalamazoo. 

Byron  Carney,   Prairie   Ronde. 

Charles    Clarke,   Yorkville. 
Kalkaska  County — 
Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 
Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 
Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 
John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 
Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 


The  Engravings 

in  This  Magazine 

were    made  by  the 

Detroit  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

94-96  Fort  St.  East 
Detroit,  Michigan 

USE  WISCONSIN  BLUE  LIME  STONE 
FOR  ROADS  AND  CONCRETE 

96%   of  the  Macadam  roads  and 

streets  of  western  Michigan  have 

been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan   Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Manistee  County — 
John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 
James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County^ — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 
Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 


Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

A.   A.   Jutner,   Menominee. 
Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 

Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 
Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 
Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 

Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 
Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 

Ontonagon   County — 

Jerome    Brown,   Matchwood. 
James  D.  Van  Slyck,  Ontonagon. 
Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 

Saginaw   County — 

Alpheus   W.   Green,   Saginaw. 

Schoolcraft  County — 

Nels   S.  Johnson,   Manistiqur. 

Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 
Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 
J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 

Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 
Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 
T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 
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Spreading  Wa 


The  above  cut  represents  our  Spreading  Wagon  for  the  building  and  grading  of  good  roads, 
and  the  spreading  of  crushed  stone,  gravel  and  cinders.  This  wagon  is  equally  as  good  to  grade 
as  it  is  to  spread  the  material.  You  can  dump  your  load  all  in  one  place  or  you  can  spread  it  to 
any  depth  from  2  in.  to  2  ft.  Built  in  1,  2,  and  3  yard  capacity. 


Bottom  Dumping  Wagon 


The  above  cut  represents  our  I1/,  yd.  Bottom  Dumping  Wagon  with  the  doors  opened' 
These  wagons  are  built  of  oak,  the  necks  are  reinforced  with  sheet  steel  and  the  doors  are  made 
pressed  from  No.  10  Gauge  steel.  They  are  especially  made  for  the  handling  of  gravel  and 
stone,  the  doors  being  made  of  steel  they  do  not  warp  or  leak  their  load.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  allow  your  doors  to  open  to  any  width  so  you  will  not  discharge  your  load  all  in  one 
place  but  can  spread  it  along  as  you  desire.  For  further  information  address 

The  Haywood  Wagon  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 

or  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Agents 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.     The 

> 

disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  0.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association. 
The  dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN 
ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 
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I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

Michigan  Road  Makers  Association 

and  if  elected,   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name Residence  Address . 

Occupation Business  Address. . . 

Recommended  by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membcr.sliip  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active 
members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00.  The  actual  dues  for  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  ad- 
vance: For  active  members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MIHIGAN 
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Cour/esy  o/  Lyman's  School  oj  the  Woods 

Hardwood  Regeneration  Showing  Typical 
"Wolf  Tree" 
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Courlety  of  Lyman's  School  of  the   Woods 

A  Typical  Cedar  Swamp 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  .  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors — S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 

MICHIGAN'S  PUBLIC  trespass  agents   and   shall  keep  a   full  and  com-    warden  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  not 
DOMAIN  COMMISSION    plete    record    snow'ng    a'l    descriptions    of    land    inconsistent   with  existing  laws  as  said  commis- 
upon    which    trespass    has    been    committed,    the    sion  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  law  passed  by  name  of  the  trespasser,  the  amount  of  trespass  as  Sec.  6.  Said  commission  shall  as  soon  as  pos- 
the  legislature  to  create  a  commission  to  he  rcP°rt«l  b>'  the  <^c"ts.  thc  tmal  disposition  of  rible  after  its  organization  cause  an  mvestiga- 
known  as  a  public  domain  commission;  to  pro-  e:idl  casl'  :uul  thc  amoum  of  monc-v  recelved  °"  tion  to  be  lmdc  for  the  purp°se  °f  determlnlng 
vide  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission  at«>unt  of  such  tresPass-  the  number  of  cases  wjlat  state  tax  lands  are  so  circumstanced  as  to 
and  to  fix  their  terms  of  office;  to  prescribe  thell  Pr°secuted  and  the  result  of  such  prosecution,  be  deeded  by  the  auditor  general  to  the  state, 
powers  and  duties;  to  make  an  appropriation  to  He  sha!1  also  keeP  a  record  showinS  the  expenses  and  said  lands  shall  be  so  deeded  without  tin- 
cam-  out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  to  re-  incurred  on  account  of  trespass  agents,  and  per-  necessary  delay. 

peal  all  acts  and  part  of  acts  inconsistent  here-  form  such  other  dutlcs  as  thc  Commission  shall  Sec  7-  .AS;SOOn  as  the  state  shall  acquire  ab- 
witi,:  from  tlme  to  tlme  require.  ?olute  title- under  existing  laws  the  land  shall  be 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  commission  to  The  salary  of  said  supervisor  shall  not  exceed  under  the  control  of  said  commission,  and  said 
be  known  as  the  "public  domain  commission"  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  commission  shall  appraise  and  sell  such  lands  as 
com])rscd  as  follows:  The  auditor  general,  the  annum,  and  his  appointment  shall  not  increase  can  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  it  may 
commissioner  of  the  state  land  office,  the  secre-  the  total  number  of  clerks  in  any  of  the  depart-  cause  such  lands  as  are  unfit  for  agricultural 
tary  of  state  and  three  members  to  be  appointed  ments  under  the  control  of  said  commission.  purposes  to  be  used  for  forestry  reserve  pur- 
by  the  governor ;  one  from  the  board  of  regents  .  Sec.  4.  The  words  "public  domain"  shall  in-  poses  and  at  no  time  shall  the  amount  set  aside 
of  thc  University  of  Michigan,  to  be  nominated  elude  all  lands  now  owned  by  the  state  subject  be  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  acres  includ- 
!>v  -aid  board,  one  from  the  members  of  the  to  entry  and  all  lands  that  shall  hereafter  be  ing-present  state  forest  reserves.  They  shall  also 
slate  board  of  agriculture,  to  be  nominated  by  deeded  to  the  state  by  the  auditor  general  under  have  the  power  to  provide  that  all  homestead 
.,id  hoard,  and  one  member  from  the  board  of  the  provisions  of  existing  laws.  applications  shall  contain  a1  provision  which  will 

control  of  the  college  of  mines  at  Houghton,  Sec.  4.  Said  commission  shall  have  power  and  make  it. a  part  of  the  contract  with  the  state  that 
Mich.,  to  be  nominated  by  said  board.  The  terms  jurisdiction  over  and  have  the  management,  con-  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  each  forty  acres 
of  office  of  the  members  of  the  said  commission  trol  and  disposition  according  to  law  of  the  pub-  homestead  shall  be  set  aside  for  an  individual 
shall  be  coterminus  with  their  respective  offices,  lie  lands,  forest  reserve  and  forest  interests,  of  forest  reserve.  Said  commission  may  also  rc- 
Wlien  the  terms  of  the  regent,  member  of  the  all  the  interests  of  the  state  in  connection  with  quire  the  commissioner  of  the  state  land  office 
the  board  of  control  of  thc  Michigan  College  of  stream  protection  and  control,  forest  fire  pro-  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  super- 
Mines  shall  expire,  by  thc  termination  of  their  tection.  and  all  matters  within  the  jurisdicion,  visors  of  the  several  counties  of  the  state  for 
respective  offices  as  regent,  member  of  the  board  custody  and  control  of  the  Michigan  forestry  the  purposes  to  settlers  either  by  homestead  or 
of  agriculture  and  member  of  the  board  of  con-  Commission  and  all  the  authority  and  discretion  otherwise. 

trol  of  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines  at  Hough-  invested  in  them  by  law  are  hereby  transferred  Sec.  8.  When  any  sales  are  made  by  and  un- 
ton,  the  governor  shall  appoint  their  successors  to  and  vested  in  the  public  domain  commission  der  the  direction  of  the  commission,  the  deeds 
in  the  same  manner  as  herein  provided  by  law.  aforesaid,  which  is  hereby  created  a  body  cor-  by  which  said  lands  are  conveyed  shall  reserve 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  going  porate  to  be  known  as  the  public  domain  com-  all  mineral,  coal,  oil  and  glass  rights  to  the  state 
into  effect  of  this  law,  the  said  commission  shall  mission.  The  members  shall  be  re-imbursed  for  and  said  rights  shall  be  owned  by  the  state;  but 
meet  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  the  all  their  expenses  only,  and  shall  not  receive  any  said  commission  shall  have  power  to  make  con- 
state land  office  at  Lansing,  and  shall  organize  compensation  for  time  or  services.  tracts  with  private  individuals  or  with  corpora- 
by  selecting  one  of  its  members  chairman  and  Sec.  .">.  The  duties  of  the  commissioner  of  the  lions,  for  taking  ore,  coal,  gas  or  oil  from  said 
shall  appoint  a  secretary  and  shall  arrange  for  a  state  land  office,  auditor  general,  and  state  game,  lands  upon  a  royalty  basis  upon  such  terms  as 
time  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  commission,  fish  and  forestry  warden  shall  be  as  under  the  to  said  commission  may  be  deemed  just  and 
and  for  such  special  meetings  as  shall  be  neces-  laws  now  in  force  or  that  may  hereafter  be  in  equitable.  Said  commission  shall  also  have  power 
-ary.  The  secretary  shall  be  chosen  from  among  force,  but  said  commissioner  of  the  state  land  to  provide  that  all  deeds  issued  for  lands  along 
men  known  to  have  good  general  knowledge  of  office  and  auditor  general  shall  be  subject  to  the  water  courses  or  streams  shall  contain  a  clause 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  laws  governing  thc  supervision,  control  and  direction  of  said  com-  reserving  the  rights  of  ingress  and  egress  over 
custody  and  disposition  of  state  lands  and  shall  mission.  The  said  state  game,  fish  and  forestry  and  across  said  lands. 

receive  a  salary  not  exceeding  four  hundred  varden  shall  also  be  subject  to  the  supervision  Sec.  9.  When  said  commission  shall  determine 
state  board  of  agriculture  and  the  member  of  and  direction  of  said  commission  so  far  as  war-  that  certain  lands  under  its  control  shall  be  of- 
dollars  per  annum.  Said  commission  shall  also  den's  duties  pertain  to  fires  and  public  lands,  fered  for  sale  at  public  offering,  'said  lands  shall 
have  the  power  to  appoint  a  supervisor  or  tres-  Said  commissioner  of  thc  state  land  office,  audi-  be  offered  at  the  country  seat  of  the  respective 
pass  who  shall  have  general  supervision  over  all  lor  general  and  stato  game,  fish  and  forestry  counties  in  which  such  lands  are  situated,  when. 
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nracticable.  and  the  commission  shall  determine 
the  time  when  such  offering  shall  be  held,  and 
shall  direct  the  manner  in  which  such  offering 
shall  be  made.  Within  ten  days  after  a  public 
offering  of  lands  in  any  county,  the  commission 
shall  cause  to  be  furnished  to  the  county  treas- 
urer of  said  county  a  list  of  all  unsold  lands  in 
the  county  together  with  the  appraised  price 
thereof.  They  shall  also  cause  the  commissioner 
of  the  state  land  office  to  make  a  report  to  the 
county  treasurer  of  said  county  on  the  first  .Mon- 
day of  every  month,  of  all  descriptions  of  land 
sold  during  the  preceding  month.  This  list 
showing  all  unsold  state  tax  homestead  lands  and 
the  appraised  value  thereof,  together  with  tin-- 
reports of  the  commissioner  of  the  state  land 
office,  showing  the  descriptions  of  land  sold  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month,  shall  be  public  records 
and  kept  in  some  convenient  place  in  said  county 
treasurer's  office,  so  that  the  public  may  have 
free  access  to  them.  The  said  commission  shall 
also  furnish  to  the  county  treasurer  for  public 
use  blank  applications  for  the  purchase  of  tax 
homestead  lands,  and  also  uniform  blanks  used 
for  making  applications  for  homestead  entry. 

Sec.  10.  Said  commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  sell  all  dead  and  down  timber  upon 
said  lands,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  starting  and 
spreading  of  forest  fires. 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
funds  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  there  shall  be  appropriated  the  amount 
that  may  have  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  here- 
after appropriated  for  the  Michigan  Forestry 
Commission. 

Sec.  32.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  THE  WOODS. 

Thomas  B.  Wynian,  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company's  land  de- 
partment, and  who  is  now  working  for  the 
company  at  Munising/has  established  at  Munis- 
ing  "Wyman's  School  of  the  Woods."  It  is  his 
purpose  to  give  lectures  on  various  branches  of 
forestry,  with  practical  instructions  and  demon- 
strations. Over  seventy-five  different  subjects 
will  be  treated,  including  methods  of  preventing 
fires,  damage  to  timber  by  floods,  frost,  snow, 
wind,  birds,  insects,  animals,  etc.,  principles  of 
land  surveying,  subdividing  and  methods  of  mark- 
ing corners  and  quarter  posts,  correction  lines, 
the  proper  use  of  the  compass,  grade  instructions, 
and  others.  The  instruction  will  be  in  one  com- 
plete course,  and  will  include  a  full  year's  work, 
A  three  months'  summer  school  will  also  be 
conducted.  The  course  opened  July  1  and  closes 
on  the  same  date  the  following  year.  The  sec- 
ondary, or  summer  course,  will  be  from  July  1 
to  October  1,  and  is  meant  to  fill  out  the  sum- 
mer vacations  of  public  high  schools. 

Discussing  the  science  of  Forestry,  Mr.  Wy- 
man  says :  "The  science  of  forestry  has,  within 
the  past  few  years,  become  one  of  the  most  per- 
tinent studies  of  the  day  and  the  problem  of 
training  young  men  for  the  profession  is  receiv- 
ing well  merited  attention  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  A  proper  ground  work  is  as  important 
in  forestry  as  it  is  in  the  languages  or  in  the 
other  sciences.  Students  entering  literary  and 
scientific  colleges  have  been  trained  for  years, 
through  the  grades  and  the  high  schools  or  the 
preparatory  schools,  with  the  aim  of  thorough 
preparation  for  college.  Tt  is  none  the  less  im- 
portant that  the  student  of  forestry  should  gain 
a  sound  basic  knowledge  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  his  chosen  profession  and,  since  for- 
estrv  is  not  yet  taught  to  any  extent  in  the 
grades,  high  schools  or  preparatory  schools,  the 
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need  of  special  schools  for  that  purpose  becomes 
apparent. 

"Forestry  is  a  science  which  is  not  all  contained 
in  books.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  all  in  the 
forest.  To  make  a  study  of  forestry  a  forest  is 
necessary.  The  more  extensive  the  forest  anc! 
the  greater  the  variation  of  forest  types  and  con- 
ditions the  greater  chance  is  there  to  obtain  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Forestry,  also, 
is  largely  a  matter  of  the  economic  use  of  for- 
ests— in  other  words,  of  forest  operations.  To 
thoroughly  understand  utilization,  life  in  close 
touch  with  lumbering  operations  is  a  necessity. 
The  combination  of  practical  woodcraft  and  the- 
oretical forestry  is.  of  course,  the  desired  com- 
bination and  the  aim  pf  all  earnest  students  of 
the  subject.  Opportunities  to  obtain  the  desired 
training  in  theoretical  forestry  are  not  lacking. 
There  are  several  excellent  colleges  in  the  East, 
South,  and  West  and  in  Canada  graduating  stu- 
dents who  are  eagerly  sought  for  positions  of 
responsibility. 

"It  is  to  furnish  the  practical  woods  experi- 
ence and  training  to  young  men  who  plan  to 
take  up  the  study  of  forestry  at  a  technical  school 
or  who  desire  to  apply  their  theoretical  knowl- 
edge to  practical  forest  conditions  that  Wyman's 
School  of  the  Woods  has  been  established.  The 
school  will  offer  practical  woods  work  of  every 
description,  including  enough  theory  to  familiar- 
ize each  student  with  the  requirements  of  the 
various  forest  subjects.  The  use  of  the  entire 
forest  domain  of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Com- 
pany, consisting  of  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  forest  and  wild  lands  of  all  types,  to- 
gether with  as  much  additional  area  of  various 
ownerships,  has  been  "ranted  the  school  for 
demonstration  purposes.  Extensive  woods  oper- 
ations arc  carried  on  yearly,  during  their  proper 
seasons  and  .are  directly  available. 

"The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company  was  the 
first  private  concern  in  Michigan  to  undertake 
the  management  of  its  forest  lands  according  to 
the  principles  of  applied  forestry.  It  has  also 
established  plantations  of  various  species  on  its 
cut-over  lands.  These  plantations  and  the  nur 
series  which  furnish  the  seedlings  will  be  avail- 


able for  inspection  and  students  will  be  given 
practical  nursery  work  and  planting  under  all 
conditions." 

PUBLIC      DOMAIN     COMMISSION     OR- 
GANIZED. 

The  new  public  domain  commission  created  by 
an  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature  has  organ- 
ized to  do  business  and  to  prepare  to  handle  tin- 
forestry  reserve  lands  and  other  public  domains 
of  the  state  of  Michigan.  That  the  important 
responsibilities  placed  on  tin--  new  body  create 
no  small  task  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  fully 
one  million  acres  of  land  will  be  under  its  con- 
trol, together  with  some  thousands  of  acres  of 
forest  reserves  belonging  to  the  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College,  which  will  also  be  placed  in 
the  care  of  the  new  commission. 

A.  J.  Dohcrty  of  Clare  was  elected  chairman, 
and  A.  C.  Carton,  state  deputy  land  commissioner, 
was  made  secretary.  Chairman  Doherty  says  it 
is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  body  to  do  all  that  it 
can  for  the  interests  of  the  state. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Secretary  of  Stale 
F.  C.  Martindale,  State  Regent  Julius  E.  Beal 
and  Secretary  A.  C.  Carton,  was  appointed  to 
visit  all  forestry  reserves,  take  an  inventory  of 
the  state  property.  The  commission  consists 
of  Secretary  of  State  Martindale,  Auditor  Gen- 
eral Fuller.  Land  Commissioner  Russell,  Regent 
Julius  E.  lieal.  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
lion.  A.  J.  Doherty.  member  of  the  state  board 
of  agriculture,  and  lion.  William  Kelly,  member 
of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Michigan  College 
of  Mines. 

I'rof.  Filbert  Roth,  as  forest  warden  of  the. 
Mate,  has  turned  over  his  affairs  to  the  newly 
created  commission  of  public  domain,  which  is 
to  take  upon  itself  all  the  function?,  and  authority 
of  the  forestry  commission  whic  hhas  existed 
since  1 !)()().  Friends  of  forestry  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  expect  that  the  new  commission  will 
see  fit  to  retain  all  of  the  forest  lands  which 
the  state  now  owns,  and  that  in  this  way,  at 
least  a  half  million  of  acres  of  state  forest 
Mial!  exist  in  time  and  be  definitely  set  aside  by 
the  time  the  next  legislature  convenes. 
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FOREST  RESERVES 

NOT  TO  BE  ENLARGED 


As  a  result  of  the  visit  of  UK-  committee  of 
members  of  tin-  public  domain  commission  to  the 
state  forest  reserve  the  commission  will  continue 
operations  there,  hut  no  attempt  will  he  made 
at  present  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  use  :.'0ll.i:o;>  acre-  for  forestry  reserve.  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  Martindalc  and  other  members  of 
the  commission  believe  that  reforestation  is 
practical  in  this  state,  but  in  view  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  citizens  of  many  counties  to  having 
reserves  established  in  their  neighborhood  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  question  whether  that 
phase  of  the  act  is  valid,  the  commission  will 
wait  until  results  at  the  present  reserve  are  bet- 
ter known  before  extending  the  scope  of  opera- 
lions.  One  of  the  first  things  the  commission 
will  do  will  be  to  plan  to  sell  a  large  quantity  of 
burned  timber  on  the  reserve.  The  best  of  pro- 
tection against  tires  is  to  be  established  at  the 
t  cser\ c. 

No  questions  relative  to  the  constitutionality  of 
.,,•1  have  been  raised  by  the  commissioners,  i; 
|.;in»  understood  that  the  members  are  inclined 
to  leave  these  matters  to  others.  It  is  believed, 
that  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  commission  not 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  reforestation  opera- 
lions,  there  may  be  no  disposition  to  attack  tin- 
law. 

Orders  were  issued  for  the  construction  of  new 

i.aths  in  the  reserve   and  other  plans  worked 

for  lighting  flames  in  case  they  break  out  in 

the  reservation,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  cov- 

Aith  a  mass  of  sweet  fern,  brake  and  bunch 

grass,  which  will  allow  (ire  to  spread  with  great 

rapidity. 

Secretary  A.  C.  Carton  was  directed  to  corre- 
spond with  the  federal  forestry  commission  and 
-.cure  all  the  information  available  which  will  be 
valuable  to  the  commission,  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
in  what  ways  the  state  can  co-operate  with  the 
federal  forestry  experts. 

The  land  commissioner  was  .directed  to  have 
d.eeds  prepared  which  will  reserve  to  the  public, 
when  sales  are  made,  the  right  of  ingress  and 
egress  across  the  state  lands  to  streams,  in  order 
I-.  1-n.vent  anyone  buying  up  land  along  streams 
and  prevent  others  enjoying  fishing  privileges. 

Game    and  Forest  Warden  Fierce  was    instructed 
to  appoint   special   tire   wardens  under  the  emer- 
\   act  to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  seri- 
ires.      His   work  in   calling  the  attention  of 
the   railways   to   the    necessity   of  protecting   their 
light-  of  way  against  tires  was  approved,  as  well 
as  a  report  he  submitted  telling  of  the  strict  or- 
ders the  railways  have  issued  with  regard  to  fires 
along  their  lines. 

To  accomplish  something  substantial,  both  in 
erving  what  timber  is  left  on  the  forest  re- 
-rrves  of  Michigan,  and  in  the  way  of  planting 
new  trees  for  the  use  of  future  generations,  is  the 
ambition  and  intention  of  the  new  state  forestry- 
commission  created  by  the  last  legislature,  which 
became  operative  in  May  last,  according  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Frederick  C.  Martindale,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  commission,  and  who  spent  five 
days  inspecting  the  forest  reserve  in  Roscommon 
'.ounty.  where  the  state  has  about  50,000  acres 
aside  for  reforestation  purposes.  The  land 
has  all  been  cut  over  at  least  once  before,  and  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
ihe  commission  to  make  a  personal  investigation 
a-  to  what  is  the  best  thing  and  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  to  convert  it  into  the  magnificent 
forest  that  it  once  was.  The  other  members  of 
the  committee  were  Regent  Juiiius  F..  Beals,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  A.  C.  Carton, 
deputy  land  commissioner,  who  Js  secretary  of 
the  commission. 

"We  found  that  the  forest  fires  of  last  fall  and 
this  spring  have  done  immense  damage  to  the 
tract,"  says  Mr.  Martindalc,  "and  as  near  as  we 
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conkl  size  it  up  there  are  a  good  many  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  timber,  killed  by  the  fires  that 
needs  to  be  cut  immediately  to  save  its  value." 

RAILROADS    ARE   CO-OPERATING. 

Officials  of  the  steam  railroads  in  both  the 
northern  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula  and  all 
of  the  upper  peninsula  are  heartily  co-operating 
with  State  Game  Warden  Pierce  of  Michigan  in 
his  effort  to  reduce  to  the  smallest  minimum  all 
forest  fires.  The  experiences  of  railroads  and 
settlers  alike  with  the  disatsrous  fires  of  last 
On  seems  to  have  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  railroad  officials  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  assist  in  every  possible  way  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  such  conditions.  Warden  Pierce  be- 
gan a  systematic  campaign  some  time  ago,  which 
he  has  well  outlined  and  which  he  hopes  will  at 
least  reduce  the  damage  and  number  of  fires  this 
sea -on  to  a  minimum. 

The  Uuluth  South  Shore  Line  is  particularly 
strict  in  its  instructions  to  train  crews,  and  as 
a  result,  Warden  Pierce  has  secured  copies  of 
the  company's  orders,  sending  these  to  the  other 
railroads  in  that  region  of  the  forests.  The  road 
holds  the  crew  of  a  train  responsible  for  all  fires 
along  the  right  of  way.  Not  only  must  they  re- 
port such  fires  as  are  on  the  right  of  way,  but 
the  crews  must  also  report  those  seen  outside. 
But  more  than  all  this,  the  conductors,  firemen 
and  engineers  must  stop  a  train  and  light  and 
attempt  to  put  but  all  fires  in  sight.  Some  rail- 
roads have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  provide  a 
hose  for  the  n>e  of  train  crews. 

Warden  Pierce  is  also  placing  and  appointing 
local  tire  wardens  throughout  the  northern  re- 
gion, with  their  territory  ranging  from  one  to 
two  townships. 

"Many  people  seem  to  think,"  said  Warden 
Pierce,  "that  most  fires  are  due  to  the  passing 
steam  engine.  Such  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true. 
The  settler  in  clearing  his  brush  through  the 
summer  months,  the  wandering  hunter,  or  the 


fishers  in  the  little  lakes  scattered  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  are  responsible  for  a 
greater  share,  I  believe.  It  will  never  be  pos- 
sible to.  prevent  all  fires,  but  we  want  to  get  the 
number  down  to  the  minimum." 


FIRE  PROTECTION  NEEDED. 

Forest  fires  have  already  done  considerable 
damage  in  Michigan  this  summer,  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  lower  peninsula  and  in  the  eastern 
seetion  of  the  upper  peninsula.  The  fires  got 
started  before  the  new  public  domain  commission 
got  down  to  business.  Fortunately  much  needed 
rain  came  before  the  fires  got  under  full  head- 


Alger  county  suffered  quite  severely,  the  loss 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Wetmore  amounting  to 
manv  thousands  of  dollars. 


ENFORCING  THE  LAW. 

State  Game  and  Forestry  Warden  Pierce  has 
received  a  notification  from  Deputy  Frost  of  Al- 
ger  county  that  the  first  arrest  and  conviction 
under  the  law  passed  two  years  ago  providing 
for  punishment  of  a  citizen  who  refused  to  assist 
in  extinguishing  forest  fires  by  the  sentencing  of 
a  Kimi  to  ninety  days  in  the  Detroit  house  of 
correction.  Between  30,000  and  40,000  cords  of 
wood  were  burned  in  a  forest  tire  south  of  Mu- 
nising  and  the  Finn  refused  to  help  light  the 
flames, 

Deputy  Game  and  Fire  Warden  Chas.  F.  Pet  tit 
was  in  Onaway  recently,  where  he  secured  his 
first  conviction  for  setting  forest  fires,  when 
Chas.  Bogaro  and  James  Perry  plead  guilty.  They 
were  viven  a  good  lecture,  told  the  seriousness 
of  the  offense  and  let  off  with  payment  of  costs, 
James  Radder  for  having  a  lire  which  got  beyond 
his  control  and  burned  the  meadow  of  Theo. 
Pcrrago,  was  made  to  settle  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained. This  is  only  a  starter,  and  others  will 
come  under  his  drag  net  if  they  do  not  obey 
the  law. 
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MUNICIPAL  FORESTS 

ARE  PROFITABLE 


The  Pennsylvania  legislature,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, passed  a  law  which  seems  to  be  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  This  law  will  permit  the 
municipalities  of  the  state  to  acquire  lands  for 
the  establishment  of  municipal  forests.  It  will 
mean  an  outlay  of  money  at  first  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  steady  revenue  in  the  future.  The 
lumber  produced  in  this  way  will  be  available 
for  all  the  public  work  in  the  city  and  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  products  will  greatly  reduce  the 
taxes.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  each  city 
in  this  state  should  not  have  a  forest  large 
enough  to  pay  its  expenses. 

Such  municipal  forests  should  be  located  near 
the  cities  owning  them  and  such  a  location  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  profitable  management.  Un- 
der present  conditions  a  large  proportion  of  the 
profits  from  lumber  is  eaten  up  in  the  expense  of 
transportation.  This  expense  would,  in  the  case 
of  the  city  forests,  be  very  small  on  account  of 
the  nearness  of  the  market.  This  same  expense 
of  transportation  makes  it  impossible  to  market 
cordwood  and  inferior  grades  of  lumber  from 
an  inaccessible  forest.  In  the  case  of  the  city- 
forest  everything  could  be  utilized.  What  would 
be  waste  in  the  distant  forest,  yields  a  profit  in 
the  near-by  market.  Cordwood  is  immediately 
available  at  a  large  profit  to  supply  the  never- 
failing  demand  of  the  city.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  low  grades  of  lumber.  The  slashings  and 
trash  which  are  a  hindrance  to  the  management 
of  the  forest  and  the  disposal  of  which  forms 
one  of  the  tiems  of  expense  at  present  would  in 
the  municipal  forest  furnish  free  fuel  to  the 
poor  and  the  expense  of  disposing  of  it  would 
be  cut  out.  Free  fuel  for  the  poor  in  this  climate 
would  alone  be  sufficient  justification  of  a  city 
forest. 

'  Many  cities  own  just  such  a  tract  as  is  needed 
in  connection  with  their  water-works.  Forest 
growth  on  these  tracts  would  make  the  water 
more  pure,  it  would  prevent  erosion  and  keep 
the  reservoir  free  from  silt.  If  such  use  is  not 
made  of  the  land  it  lies  idle  or  is  used  as  a 
pleasure  park  which  endangers  the  health  of  the 
city.  In  most  cases  the  present  holdings  are  too 
small  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  municipal  for- 
est, but  they  furnish  good  nuclei  around  which 
such  forests  could  be  built  up. 

This  idea  of  city  ownership  of  forests  to  fur- 
nish an  income  for  the  town  is  not  an  original 
idea,  though  it  is  little  known  in  America.  Many 
German  cities  have  forests  of  their  own  from 
which  they  receive  large  revenues.  The  forests 
are  small,  but  in  several  cases  the  profits  are 
large  enough  to  relieve  the  citizens  of  all  taxes. 

There  are  1,342,944  acres  of  forests  in  Baden, 
which  state  has  a  total  area  of  only  3,726,665 
acres.  Of  the  wooden  lands  577,465  acres  are 
owned  by  communities  and  corporations.  In 
Baden  1,350  of  the  1,364  communities  have  for- 
ests, and,  in  addition,  287  schools,  churches,  hos- 
pitals and  other  similar  corporations  are  engaged 
in  practical  forestry.  From  these  public  forests 
there  are  cut  yearly  261,724,300  board  feet  of 
timber,  which  has  a  net  value  of  $3,600,000. 

As  an  instance  of  communal  forests,  the  city 
of  Baden  has  10,r76  acres,  the  income  from  which 
is  $100,471,  as  against  an  outlay  of  $33,391,  so 
that  the  net  profit  is  $66,080,  or  approximates 
sr, . -.'.I  per  acre.  In  Freiburg  the  forests  cover 
8,085  acres,  yielding  a  total  income  of  $84,166 
with  an  outlay  of  $37,330;  a  profit  of  $46,836,  or 
$5.79  per  acre.  In  Heidelberg  the  forests  cover 
6,860  acres.  The  income  is  $39,834  and  the  out- 
lay $27.199,  showing  a  profit  of  $12,635.  Heidel- 
berg is  still  acquiring  land,  and  that  expense 
necessarily  reduces  its  net  income. 

In  the  village  of  Braunlingen,  which  has  1,601 
inhabitants  and  4,.")07  acres  of  forest,  there  is 
an  allowance  to  the  citizens  of  firewood  and 
100,000  board  feet  of  lumber  is  given  to  churches, 
schools  and  other  institutions.  From  the  timber 
sold  the  net  income  is  $21,600,  and  Braunlingen 
is  not  only  free  from  all  communical  taxes,  but 


is  enabled  to  establish  electric  plants,  water- 
works, and  other  public  improvements. 

Kven  in  the  village  of  Aufen,  with  only  200 
inhabitants,  there  arc  !(>:!  acres  of  timberland. 
This  gives  one  cord  of  firewood  to  each  citizen 
and  the  85.000  board  feet  of  timber  sold  nets 
more  than  $1,400,  which  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
expenses  of  the  little  community. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  forests  of 
Germany  were  in  no  better  condition  than  arc 
our  own  today.  For  years  large  quantities  of 
money  were  spent  upon  them  to  bring  them  to 
their  present  state  of  development.  Till  this  was 
done  the  forests  yielded  little,  if  any,  profits. 
Here  is  the  town  of  Frieburg  expending  yearly 
$37,330  on  8,085  acres  of  forest  and  she  more  than 
doubles  her  money.  This  is  more  than  Minne- 
sota spends  on  1.~>,<()00,000  acres.  Every  business 
man  knows  that  a  business  cannot  be  run  suc- 
cessfully on  insufficient  capital,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  Germany  proves  that  the  management  of 
forest  land  does  not  differ  in  this  respect  from 
any  other  business. — Minnesota  Forester. 


tical  advantages  are  nowhere  greater  than  in 
this  region.  Nowhere  else  is  timber  more  in- 
digenous ;  in  no  other  locality  does  it  spring  up 
with  such  surprising  rapidity  and  perfection. 

There  are  many  forcible  reasons  why  farm 
owners  should  take  a  deep  interest  in  preserving 
and  beautifying  the  timber  lands  yet  remaining 
in  this  part  of  our  state. 

Yet  there  may  arise  some  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  some  that  they  might  clear  up  a  larger  area 
on  their  farms.  But  in  most  cases,  if  the  land 
already  cleared  was  cultivated  with  more  thor- 
oughness and  made  to  yield  up  to  its 'possibilities 
through  better  methods  great  returns  could  be 
realized.  And  the  timber  lot  would  become  an 
increasing  source.1  of  delight  to  the  rural  homo, 
as  well  as  a  fruitful  source  of  profit  to  those 
who  come  after. 

C.    N.   COULTER. 


MAKING    IT    HOT    FOR    TRESPASSERS. 

Receipts  for  the  state  land  office  from  the 
sales  of  homestead  lands  for  trespass,  etc.,  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  30,  totalled  $234,- 
065.45.  The  sales  of  tax  homestead  lands  amount- 
ed to  $211,910.10,  but  sales  were  also  made  from 
the  primary  school  lands,  the  agricultural  col- 
lege lands,  and  the  university  lands. 

"We  are  trying  to  encourage  homesteaders  all 
we  can,"  says  Huntley  Russell,  state  land  com- 
missioner. "And  we  are  trying  to  make  it  hot 
for  trespassers.  Other  states  and  other  nations 
do  all  they  can  to  bring  in  homesteaders,  but  as 
yet  Michigan  has  done  little  or  nothing.  The 
new  public  domain  commission  is  empowered  to 
encourage  the  bringing  in  of  new  homesteaders. 
Furthermore,  I  wish  the  new  commission  to  per- 
mit this  department  tp  make  the  sales  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  people  most  interested  and  where 
the  land  is.  Now,  under  the  law,  we  have  to 
make  those  sales  here  in  Lansing,  and  the  fel- 
lows unable  to  come  down  here  do  not  stand 
the  best  chance." 

Glen  R.  Munshaw,  supervisor  of  trespass, 
shows  in  his  report  to  Cpmmissioner  Russell  that 
there  have  been  101  cases  of  trespass  during  the 
six  months  ending  with  June  30.  There  are  now 
49  cases  pending,  22  cases  have  been  adjusted 
and  12  convictions  were  secured.  A  total  of 
$2,116.12  was  received  in  fines.  The  report  also 
shows  that  476,668  feet  of  timber  were  stolen, 
15,708  posts,  3,961  ties,  and  489  poles. 

More  than  60,000  acres  of  homstead  land  in 
the  following  counties  are  soon  to  be  placed  on 
sale :  Alger,  Arenac,  Dickinson,  Isabella,  Ros- 
common,  Saginaw  and  Wexford. 


A  PLEA   FOR   REFORESTATION. 

The  subject  of  reinstating  the  forests,  especi- 
ally of  Grand  Traverse  region,  is  one  of  very- 
practical  value  to  the  rural  population.  It  pre- 
sents several  interesting  features. 

First,  the  importance  of  having  timber  at  hand 
for  the  many  uses  for  which  it  is  needed.  Fuel 
is  needed  and  wood  is  the  best  and  cleanest  fuel, 
as  well  as  the  most  sanitary.  For  the  innumerable 
uses  for  which  pieces  of  timber  may  be  needed, 
the  farmer  knows  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  a 
timber  lot. 

Then  it  'beautifies  and  enhances  the  appearance 
of  a  country  to  see  the  timber  interspersed  with 
green  fields  and  waving  grain.  The  timber  pre- 
serves are  the  beauty  and  pride  of  the  European 
lords  and  noblemen.  The  shady  drives  and  cool 
retreats  through  which,  with  friends  and  kindred 
they  may  ride  or  roam,  furnishes  delight  in  times 
of  rest  and  recreation.  The  picnic  in  the  grove 
furnishes  friends  and  neighbors  recreation  and 
refreshment  with  relief  most  salutory  and  inspir- 
ing. Yes,  the  moonlight  rambles  of  the  swain 
with  his  beloved  often  mark  the  beginning  of 
love's  enduring  compact  which  ends  only  in  death. 
The  delights  there  found  are  more  refining  and 
salutory  than  drama  or  tragedy,  than  farce  or 
comedy. 

Then,    the    facilities,    such    refining    and    prac- 


LAND   COMMISSIONER'S   DUTIES   CUR- 
TAILED. 

Just  what  is  the  position,  duties  and  authority 
of  the  state  land  commissioner  under  the  public 
domain  act,  is  one  of  the  matters  to  be  worked 
out  provided  no  one  takes  the  law  into  court 
and  succeeds  in  getting  it  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. A  glance  through  the  commission  act 
indicates  that  while  this  state  official  is  left  with 
his  title,  salary  and  position,  he  is  divested  of 
much  of  his  authority  except  such  powers  as 
are  conferred  on  him  by  the  commission. 

Section  2  places  the  control  of  all  trespass 
cases  in  the  hands  of  the  commission,  while  sec- 
tion 3  says  the  public  domain,  which  is  placed 
under  control  of  the  commission,  shall  include 
all  lands  now  owned  by  the  state  subject  to  en- 
try and  all  lands  that  shall  hereafter  be  deeded 
to  the  state  by  the  auditor  general.  In  section 
5  it  is  stated  that  the  duties  of  the  land  com- 
missioner and  auditor  general  shall  be  as  under 
the  laws  now  in  force,  but  the  commissioner  and 
auditor  general  shall  be  subject  to  the  "super- 
vision, control  and  direction"  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Under  these  features  of  the  law  there  is  liable 
to  come  some  misunderstandings,  it  is  pointed 
out,  and  there  is  considerable  speculation  as  to 
just  how  the  duties  of  the  land  commissioner  will 
be  prescribed  and  what  authority  he  has. 


TREES    MAN'S    BEST   FRIEND. 

Trees  are  man's  best  friends,  but  man  has 
treated  them  as  his  worst  enemies.  While 
man  has  seemed  to  be  the  victor,  his  victories 
have  brought  upon  him  inevitable  disaster. 
The  famous  naturalist  and  traveler,  Humboldt, 
said:  "Men  in  all  countries  bring  upon  the 
future  two  calamities  at  once — a  want  of  fuel 
and  a  scarcity  of  water — both  coming  from  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  trees  with  no  effort 
made  to  replenish." 

Roger  Verspert  in  1492  said:  "We  plant  the 
ships  when  we  plant  the  trees." 

In  the  island  of  St.  Helena  some  time  ago, 
by  the  cutting  off  of  its  forests,  the  rainfall 
was  greatly  lessened  and  certain  crops  consid- 
siderably  diminished.  In  later  years  as  the 
woods  have  been  allowed  to  grow  again,  the 
rains  and  crops  have  increased  in  proportion. 

The  river  Elbe  between  the  years  of  1787 
and  1837  grew  ten  feet  shallower  as  the  result 
of  cutting  off  the  forests  where  tributaries  of 
that  stream  had  their  origin. 

By  the  ruthless  removal  of  forests  the  de- 
posits of  leaves  has  been  stopped — these  leaves 
held  the  moisture  and  made  spongy  soil  that 
allowed  the  rainfalls  to  gradually  approach  a 
river.  With  drier  soil,  the  rains  reaching  the 
rivers  in  torrents  cause  considerable  damage 
as  in  our  spring  floods  each  year. 

There  are  many  historic  trees  intimately  con- 
nected with  vital  incidents  of  national  his- 
tory, for  instance,  what  is  called  the  Charter 
Oak  in  Hartford.  Connecticut.  In  1687  when 
James  I  of  England  sent  a  commissioner  to 
receive  and  revoke  the  charter  of  Connecticut, 
the  governor  of  that  colony  caused  the  docu- 
ment to  tie  hidden  in  a  hole  in  this  oak  tree. 
After  the  death  of  James,  when  matters  had 
quieted  down  a  little,  the  charter  was  produced 
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and    secured    fur    Connecticut    its    independent 
government. 

1  have  frequently  seen  what  is  called  the 
Washington  Kim  in  Cambridge.  Massachu- 
setts. Under  this  famous  tree  George  Wash- 
ington assembled  a  portion  of  the  Continental 
forces  and  took  formal  command  of  the  army 
July  II.  1T7.">.  While  I  am  not  absolutely  sure, 
1  believe  this  tree  was  destroyed  something 
like  two  years  ago. 

Me  who  plants  a  tree,  he  plants  love. 
Tents  of  coolness,  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers,   lie   may  not   live   to   see. 

To  impress  upon  yon  the  value  of  trees,  I 
.have  found  the  statement  that  the  lumber  in- 
dustry and  the  products  resulting  from  it  is 
the  fourth  industry  in  the  United  States  in  im- 
portance, and  in  the  year  I'.MI:>,  amounting  to 
five  hundred  million  dollars.  Michigan,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  wood  industry  of  the 
United  States — for  the  next  few  years  we  will 
not  be  able  to  make  so  good  a  showing,  for 
two  reasons — that  the  greed  of  the  loresl  own- 
ers has  permitted  them  to  cut  down  the  tree.s 
and  attempt  no  replenishing',  and  because  of 
the  great  carelessness  of  the  railroads  in  caus- 
ing and  permitting  forest  fires.  Some  years 
hence.  Michigan  \\ill  again  assert  pre-eminence 
in  her  forest  industry  because  of  her  wise  for- 
estation  laws  and  agitation. 

The  forests  of  the  United  States  now  cover 
about  live  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  bud  of  the  whole 
country.  The  original  forests  covered  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres,  or 
nearly  one-half. 

The  forests  owned  by  the  government  cover 
one-fourth  of  the  total  forest  area,  and  con- 
tain one-fifth  of  all  timber  standing.  Forests 
privately  owned  cover  three-fourths  of  the 
area,  and  contain  four-fifths  of  the  standing 
timber.  Besides  having  three  times'  the  area 
and  four  times  the  forests,  the  timber  land 
privately  owned  is  generally  more  valuable. 

By  reasonable  thrift,  we  can  produce  a  con- 
stant  timber-supply  beyond  our  present  need, 
and  with  it  conserve  the  usefulness  of  our 
-tieams  for  irrigation,  water  supply,  naviga- 
tion and  power. 

Under  right  management,  our  forests  will 
yield  over  four  times  as  much  as  now.  We 
can  reduce  waste  in  the  woods  and  in  the 
mill  at  least  one-third,  with  present  as  well  as 
future  profit.  We  can  perpetuate  the  naval 
s  industry.  Preservative  treatment  will 
reduce  by  one-fifth  the  quantity  of  timber  used 
in  the  water  or  in  the  ground.  We  can  practi- 
cally stop  forest  fires  at  a  total  yearly  cost  of 
one-lifth  the  value  of  the  standing  timber 
burned  each  year,  not  counting  young  growth. 

We  shall  suffer  for  timber  to  meet  our  needs 
until  our  forests  have  had  time  to  grow  again. 
Km  if  we  act  vigorously  and  at  once,  we  shall 
escape  permanent  timber  scarcity. 

We  have  in  Grand  Rapids  a  man  above  all 
others  in  the  state  who  is  accomplishing  prac- 
tical results  in  the  matter  of  new  tree  grow- 
ing. I  refer  to  Mr.  (iarlield  and  he  can  leave 
no  more  lasting  monument  'to  his  honor  and 
credit  than  the  result  of  his  wise  and  patient 
and  persistent  work. 

Shakespeare   says: 

Our  life  finds  tongues  in  tree-. 
Books  in  running  brooks, 
Sermons   in   stones. 
And   good  in   everything. 
Another  poet  sings: 

Then,  here's  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 
Who  has  ruled  in  the  green  wood  long. 
Here's   health   and  renown   to   his  broad  green 

crown 

And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 

— A.    W.    Bell    before    the    Hoard    of    Trade    of 
Grand    Rapids. 


Operating  a  Spruce  Swamp  for  Pulpwood 


THERE    IS    MONEY    IN    GROWING 
TREES. 

A   valuable    experiment   in   artificial    forestry- 
has  just  been  concluded  in  Greenwood  county, 


Kansas.  The  result  has  demonstrated  that 
many  thousands  of  acres  in  Kansas  not  util- 
ized for  pasture  and  not  adapted  for  fruit 
trees  can  be  profitably  planted  with  quick 
growing  hardwood  timber.  Locust  has  been 
tried  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Clark  and  Mead  counties,  it  suf- 
fers so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  borer 
that  it  is  practically  useless  when  cut.  A 
variety  of  catalpa,  catalpa  speciosa,  however, 
appears  to  be  immune  from  this  pest.  This  is 
the  tree  that  has  been  tried  in  Greenwood 
county. 

In  1*87  and  l.ss.s  George  M.  Hunger  bought 
a  quarter  section  of  upland  eight  miles  north 
of  Eureka,  Kan.,  for  $1,000  and  planted  130 
acres  in  catalpa  at  a  further  cost  of  $1,500,  in- 
cluding the  price  of  trees,  breaking  out,  plow- 
ing and  cultivation  for  two  seasons.  It  was  a 
poor  class  of  soil  with  a  large  proportion  of 
alkali  spots,  but  after  ten  years  growth  he 
began  to  cut  and  in  four  years  netted  $4,000 
above  the  cost  of  cutting  and  handling.  Tn 
I'.HK!  he  sold  the  farm  to  E.  P.  Riggle  for 
$16,000,  thus  making  a  net  profit  of  $17,500 
on  the  whole  transaction.  The  present  owner 
has  now  cut  and  shipped  the  balance  of  the 
first  growth.  After  deducting  the  purchase 
price  and  cost  of  cutting  and  handling  he  has 
netted  $10.0110  in  these  five  years.  Next  year 
he  will  be  able  to  begin  cutting  the  second 
gri  iwth. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  a  sure  and  easy 
growth,  the  wood  of  the  catalpa  speciosa  is  of 
a  better  quality  for  fence  posts  than  walnut 
,ind  locust.  It  does  not  shed  its  staples  like 
they  do,  -any  man  who  has  been  "ridin'  fence" 
will  tell  you.  Much  of  the  material  sold  jby 
E.  P.  Riggle  went  for  fencing  range  pastures. 
A  buyer  said  when  asked  why  he  could  not 
use  some  heavy  split  walnut  posts  that  were 


offered  him:  "I  haul  these  posts  over  75  miles. 
1'  can  load  200  of  these  little  posts  and  haul 
them  with  my  team.  Of  the  walnut  I  can  only 
load  75  and  then  it  takes  two  teams  to  haul 
them."  Regarding  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  two  kinds  of  posts,  another  buyer  ex- 
plained as  follows:  "We  can't  build  a  fence 
strong  enough  to  hold  cattle  on  a  stampede, 
anyway,  and  these  catalpa  posts  will  hold  them 
as  well  ;:s  any  when  they  are  not  stampeding." 

The  trees  are  planted  as  yearlings  four  feet 
apart,  making  2,300  to  the  acre.  They  are 
left  alone  for  12  months  and  then  cut  clean  off 
at  the  ground  level.  After  this  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  done,  but  wait  eight  years,  when 
they  will  be  ready  to  cut  for  market.  The 
close  planting  makes  a  straight  growth  and 
under  the  shade  of  the  broad  leaves  the  unnec- 
essary shoots  die  off. 

The  following  list  shows  the  proportion  of 
posts  and  telegraph  poles  cut  by  G.  M.  Mun- 
ger  and  E.  P.  Riggle  on  the  Catalpa  Knob 
plantation.  The  posts  are  graded  in  thickness 
varying  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  inches. 

First  grade  posts 8,017 

Second  grade  posts 102,700 

Third   grade   posts 133,770 

Fourth   grade  posts 142,480 

Fifth  grade  posts 48,750 

Telegraph    poles 19,045 

Total 454,762 

The  average  price  received  for  each  post 
was  just  under  seven  and  one-half  cents;  the 
cost  of  cutting,  one  cent,  and  of  hauling,  one- 
half  cent,  thus  netting  about  six  cents  a  post, 
or  about  $27,285  on  the  whole  crop. 

There  are  two  other  successful  catalpa  plan- 
tations in  Kansas — the  Yaggi  plantation  at 
utchinson  and  the  Hunnewell  at  Farlington. 


8  MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 

>i:<xtion    of   the    state    lands   in   Wexford   county  county  road  system,  which,  it  is  said,  may  cause 

^                               has  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  state  preliminary  trouble,    especially    as    the    act    provides    for    the 

AND     F  CjlvIlJ^  1  iD    '"  "iTeriii);  them  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,"  raising  of  taxes.     There  is,  hmvi-vcr.  some  ques- 

savs   County   Treasurer   Wheeler.      "It   would   be  tion  as  to  what  the  courts  will  say  regarding  the 

Official  Paper  of  Tlie  MkUm   Road  Makers  Association  ami                                                                                            .  .    .   , 

Michigan  Forestry  Association.                               a   good   thing    for    the   county   in    several    ways,  word  and  some  state  officials  believe  the  act  will 

70  Lamed  Street  West,  Detroit,  Michigan.                 continued   Mr.  Wheeler,  "if  these  lands  could  be  stand. 

sold    at    once.      There    are    about    ten    thousand  If,    however,    the    court    should    hold    that    the 

acres  not  yet  being  complete.     To  have  these  ten  whole  act  applies   only   to   such   counties  as  have 

thousand  acres  put  on  the  tax  list,  to  have  them  adopted  the  county  road  system,  as  it  reads,  the 


Frank  E.   Carter  .......................  Editor    improved    and    to   become    of    live   value   to   the  whole  highway  system  of  the  state  might  be  en- 

"    county   rather   than   to   remain  a  dead  weight,  is  dangered,  it  is  said. 

PUBLISHED     EVERY      MONTH        why    it   is    desirable    from    the    Wexford   county 
BY  .  point  of  view  to  have  them  sold  as  soon  as  pos- 

THE  STATE  REVIEW  PUBLISHING  CO.,          sible."     County   Treasurer   Wheeler   also   agreed  AFRICA   PUTS   US  TO    SHAME. 

with    State   Land   Commissioner   Huntley   that    it  In   bis   onU;rtaining  report   on   Uganda   for  the 


SUBSCRIPTION     ONE   DOLLAR  A   YEAR,        would   be   best    for   the   county   and   best   for   the  ycar  ^gm.Sr   the  governor,   Sir   H.   Hesketh  Bell, 
PAYABLE  IN   ADVANCE. state  to  havc  tile  sa]e  held  in  Cadillac  rather  than  gives  a  good  accoum  of  the  progress  made  with 

in  Lansing.  road  construction   in    the   protectorate. 

CONSERVATION    AND    COMMERCE.  A   great    road   connecting    Lake   victoria   al]d 

The   First   National   Conservation  Congress  ot           MUgT  WATCH  NEW  ROAD  LAW  Lake    A,bert    js    partly    constructcd    and    motors 

the  United  States  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium        ...^    ngw    ^    ,aw    ^    c!ianged    things    so  are   already    running   over   half   its    length.      The 

of  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific   Exposition,   £      tie,    ^^  ^   .^  now/,  sayg  &  prominent   Isabcna  governor  records  that  whereas  a  year  ago  it  took 

Washington,    August   2,    27,    28,    1909.     Arrange-    ^^   farmerj  ..big  mistakes  are  being  made  jn  hinl  six  days  to  traverse  104  miles  of  it,  he   did 

ments   for    the    congress   are   being   perfected   by    ^  rQad  policy      But  .f  wg  Qn,y  ke£p  Qur  hea(,s  the    same    journcy    rcccntlv    bv    motor    in    scvcl, 

the    Washington    Conservation    Association,    an    ^   adapt   Qur  p,ans   to  {he   n£w   way   in  g   few  houn. 

organization    comprising   several   hundred    prom-    y^n  jt  wjn  fae  away  ahead-of  the  old  plan      The  ,By  thc  construction  of  good  metalled   roads." 

ment  men  of  the  state.     The   Conservation  Con-    difficu,ty  just  now   is   that   by   the  time   the   new  observcs     Sir     Henry,    "and    the    use    of    motor 

gress  .promises  to   be   the   largest  and  most   rep-    highway  commissioner,  elected  in  April,  gets  into  wagons,    the    distressing    system    of    human    por- 

resentative    gathering   of    active    conservationists    office  and  sizes  things  up  it-s  so  far  aiong  into  sum-  terage  may  soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past.   The 

since  the  conference  of  governors  at  the  White    mef  ^  wQrk  stafted  by  hjm  grading  roads  turns  natives   of   Uganda   win    ceasc   to   act    as   bcasts 

House,  Washington,  when  former  President  The-    up   ;(  bjg  ]ot  Q{  grassy  god_     Our  township  will  of  burdcn    and  wil,  ])C  in  a  position  to  Ulrn  their 

odore    Roosevelt    launched    the    campaign    for    a    haye   tQ  ggt   tQ  thg  point  of  plowing   in   the   fall  attention   to   thc   cultivation   of   the    soil   and   thc 

more    systematic    and    universal    conservation    of    fof            proposed   grading   the   following   spring  development   of   their   country's    resources." 
the  natural  resources  of  our  country.                       and  then  be  ready  tQ  do  the  work  rfght  without 

"How    shall    the    conservation    of   our   natural    SQ  much  grassy  sod  „ 

resources   be   conducted   so  that  business   of  the        Much   ta,k    ^   been    ,]eard   a,)out    the    Gfant  CONVICT    ROAD-BUILDING. 

present  day  shall  receive  the  greatest  proper  ben-    township   ^   award   roa£,   buiu   Qn   the    Dover  ^          of  ^.^  ^  ^  ^^^  .&  ^ 

This    is    the    question   presented   by        =    road   ^   summer;    says    a    Mt..  Pleasant   corre-  ceiving    considerable    attention    in    a    number    of 

Washington    Conservation    Association,    and    the    ^^     ^  has  been  al,eged  ^  Ae  b,ame  js  B           ^  .&                    ^   before             this 

congress  of  practica     executive    professional  and    du£  tQ  qua]ity  of  graye,  and  some  reflection  has  ^           ^  ^              ^  ^^   ^  Q{  ^ 

commercial   men   will  be   expected  to   answer   ,„    been  cast  Qn  ^  associated  with  it    But  according  bod                 w      ^  f            d  whh              r  favor 

a   manner   satisfactory  to  the  allied   interests  of    (o  good   authorjty  the  condition  of  this  mik  of  k  ^  ^              ^    ^^  ^  ^  decided  ^ 

the    people       The    discussions    will    include    the    ^  road  (his  spHng  requjring  repajrs  Js  due  to  m            ^  ^                ^  ^ 

subjects    of    Irrigation,    Dry    Farming    Forestry,    {wo  facts      Jn  the  firgt  pkce  the  season  ,ast  fal,  co,istruction      Thc   first   of   tbese   is   ^   a 

Mining,  Transportation,  Good  Roads,  Pure  Food,            P,,trpmpl^  Hrv     Nn  watpr  fell  tn  nrovide  for  i                              r                      •        •          ,    c         ^ 

,..,,.                                       .,      „  .  ,.           ,    w<is  extremely  dry.     i\o  wat^r                                    r  ]a         number   of   men    are   imprisoned   for   short 

Public   Morals   and   Health,  and   the  Relation  of                        ..      n.,.-.,.!      -o..t  tr-,a;,-  r,vpr  it  was  npr  ,   •     •     • 

cementing  the  gravel.     .But  tramc  over  it  was  per-  terms  and  it   is   impracticable   to  teach  them  any- 
Capital    to   Labor   in   the   work   of   modern   con-       •,,„.]      FVP,V  tp-im  nvpr  it  stirred  nn  the  dust  •                       u  •  r        •    i 

mlttea-     Jivery  team                                                      [  trade  during  such     a  brief  period,  even  in  those 

and  the  wind  carried  it  away  to  the  fields,  leav-  sta(es  where  trades  arc  taugln   in   the  penjtentj_ 

—                                                               ing  practically  no  lime  to  cement  the  gravel  when  aries      ]t   is   much   better   to   keep   thcse  men   ;„ 

IMPORTED  TREES  AFFECTED.             the  rains  did  come.     Hence  in  winter  and  spring  act;vei  useful  work   than  in  idleness  or  engaged 

The    discovery   of   a    plant    disease   known    as    heavy   loads    readily   cut   through    the   loose   un-  on  .mentai  tasks  which  are  manifestly  set  merely 

"European   current   rust"   or   "blister  rust,"   in   a    cemented  gravel.     A  second  cause  is  that  grading  to  keep.them  busy. 

number  of  white  pine  trees  imported  from  Ger-  matter  for  the  deeper  fills  was  extremely  dry  and  Tbe  second  advantage  of  convict  labor  of  this 
many,  which  have  been  used  for  reforesting  land  did  not  settle  till  many  months  after  when  the  sort  -K  tbat  roads  can  be  obtained  in  this  way 
in  New  York  and  a  number  of  the  New  England  heavy  spring  rains  came.  at  a  ]ow  cost  which  otherwise  would  not  be  con- 
states, was  the  subject  of  the  conference  at  the  strutted  for  some  years.  Thc  work  can  be  done 
office  of  State  Forest,  Game  and  Fish  Commis-  PICKING  FLAWS  IN  GOOD  ROADS  ACT.  under  competent  inspectors,  with  authority  to 
sioner  Whipple  of  New  York  State.  Those  pres-  Now,  it  is  claimed,  the  voluminous  new  state  make  such  trials  of  new  systems  of  construction 
ent  included  forest  experts  from  New  York,  New  highway  act  has  been  found  to  contain  a  weak  as  the  authorities  who  pay  for  the  work  con- 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  spot.  This  was  termed  by  the  Michigan  legisla-  sider  advisable.  By  following  out  this  plan  the 
New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  ture  a  codification  of  all  highway  acts  of  the  experimental  work  will  be  entirely  apart  from 
representatives  of  the  national  forest  service,  state,  although  the  state  has  never  had  good  sue-  regular  construction  and  can  be  conducted  under 
Prompt  efforts  will  be  made  to  eradicate  the  cess  with  that  class  of  lawmaking.  In  manufac-  the  best  of  conditions  for  insuring  a  thoroughly 
disease  which  has  proved  fatal  to  large  tracts  of  turing  it  whole  sections  and  acts  pertaining  to  satisfactory  test.  There  is  a  general  objection  to 
forests  in  Europe,  but  which  has  never  gained  a  this  part  of  the  state's  activity  were  taken  bodily  the  use  of  convicts  on  roads,  due  to  the  aversion 
foothold  in  this  country.  for  use  in  the  new  law.  Among  them  was  the  of  having  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  settled 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  the   following    act  in  regard  to  counties  which  have  adopted  thc  districts,   but    it    has    been   observed    that    where 

statement  was   issued :                                                      county   road    system   containing   a   provision   that  they  are  so  employed  this  feeling  of  distrust  soon 

"The   trees   affected,   so    far   as    reported,   have    no  portion  of  the  act  should  apply  except  to  coun-  wears    away.     The    prisoners    employed   on    such 

come  from  a  single  nursery  in  Germany,  and  as  it    ties  which  had  voted  to  adopt  that  system.     Un-  work  are  generaly  men  serving  short  terms,  who 

is  known  where  the  trees  have  been  planted,   it    fortunately    some    one    neglected    to    change    the  are  aware  that  an  effort  to  escape  will  result  in 

should  be  comparatively  easy  to  take  care  of  the    word  "act"  to  "section"  and  now  the  law  is  said  such   serious   consequences  to  themselves  that  it 

trouble,  if  properly  attended  to."                                to  read  that  no  portion  of  thc  act  shall  apply  to  is  much  better  for  them  to  serve  out  their  terms 

"My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  an  in-    any    except    counties    which    have    adopted    the  creditably. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


Here  is  a  Potent  Factor  in  all  Good  Roads  Work 


The  Watson  bottom  Dumping  Wagon  will  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  all  road  improve- 
ment.    There  is  no  wagon  built  which  can  show  an  equal  record  in  durability  and  strength. 

The  points  of  superiority  in  Watson  Wagons  are  so  many  that  we  cannot  outline  them  in 
this  space.     Send  for  our  new  catalog  today.     Investigate  Watson  Wagons  when  you  are  about  to  purchase  any 
dumping  wagons,  for  theyare  first  in  improved  features  and  proven  value. 

Watson  Wagon  Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 


W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-P resident;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 

COMMISSIONER  ELY'S  PLATFORM.  ting  a  lot  of  valuable  information  on  good  roads,  the  good. roads  committee,  having  experienced  no 
When  Townsend  A.  Ely  took  charge  ot  the  which  they  intend  to  put  to  practical  use  next  serious  setbacks  through  complications  of  any 
office  of  State  Highway  Commissioner  this  month,  year,  when  Grand  Traverse  county  will  begin  kind.  Were  funds  available,  another  mile  could 
his  first  act  was  to  appoint  bis  office  force.  F.  the  building  of  permanent  highways.  The  com-  be  built  in  time  for  the  beet  hauling  season  next 
F  Rogers  was  re-appointed  deputy,  and  Floyd  missioners  are  conducting  a  campaign  of  cduca-  fall,  but  under  the  statutes  the  committee  is  not 
Crandali.  formerly  of  the  auditor  genearl's  office,  lion  along  good  roads  lines,  which  is  bringing  allowed  to  proceed  further  and  still  be  in  a  posi- 
and  whose  home  is  in  St.  Louis,  was  appointed  the  movement  lots  of  support.  The  papers  of  tion  to  demand  the  $1,000  state  reward.  How- 
chief  clerk.  Leroy  C.  Smith,  of'  Benzie  county,  the  county  are  doing  their  share  in  spreading  ever,  of  the  $5,000  placed  at  their  disposal  in  ad- 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer,  and  Miss  Irene  the  doctrine  of  good  highways,  for  which  they  dition  to  the  $1,000  reward  money  received  from 
McArthur  retains  her  position  as  stenographer,  are  to  be  commended.  the  state  for  the  mile  built  last  year,  they  have- 
Commissioner  Ely  says  that  he  will  try  to  do  now  nearly  $2,000  worth  of  material  on  the 
the  work  of  the  department  with  this  force  and  GOING  AT  IT  RIGHT.  ground  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
will  employ  no  one  to  circulate  petitions  in  the  The  township  in  which  Ravenna,  Muskegon  m''°  to  ue  built  next  year. 

counties    desiring   good    roads    as    has    been    the    county,  is  located  is  about  to  issue  $35,000  worth  - — — — T 

policy  of  the   former  administration.                           of  bonds.     These  bonds,  which  will  run  25  years,  HAS  THE  PROPER  SPIRIT. 

"I    do   not   desire   to    force    something   on   the    and  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  a  year,  will  be  The   township  of   Sand   Beach,   Huron  county, 

people  they  do  not  want  and  it  will  be  up  to  the    used  to  build  good  roads   over   the   entire  town-  has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  splendid  idea  of 

people   in  the  counties   in  which  good  roads  are    ship.  improved  highways.     This   dates  from  two  years 

needed  to  prepare  their  petitions  and  secure  the       In  the  past,  the  township  has  raised  about  $3,-  ago  when  Geo.  J.  Jenks,  president  of  the  Huron 

signers  to  be  presented  to  the  board  of  supervis-    000  a  year  in  cash  for  roads  besides   the   $1,750  Milling  Co.,  suggested  to  the  business  people  that 

ors.     I  promise  a  thoroughly  business  administra-    which  was  worked  out.     It  is  figured  that,  with  a   mile  of  improved  highway  be  built  by  private 

tion  and  will  devote  all  time  to  the  interests  of   the   state   reward,   the   township   will'  be   able   to  subscription,  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  such 

the  people.                                                                       build  all  the  roads  it  needs  and  the  farmers  and  a  move.    The  mile  of  stone  highway  running  west 

I  will  say  htat  the  office  has  been  well  kept,"    others  will  be  able  to  use  them  while  paying  for  from  the  village  limits  is  the  monument  that  has 

said   Mr.   Ely.     "The  files  are  in  nice  order,  the    them.     At   the   same   time,   the   rate   of   payment  done  the  work  of  waking  up  the  business  people 

road  maps  and  the  great  mass   of  data  accumu-    is    less    than   the   amount    annually    raised,    while  and   farmers,   and   Sand    Beach  township   will,   in 

lated   in   the   office   are   in   good   shape  and   very    the    $1,750    worked    out    will    probably    maintain  time,  be  webbed  with   splendid   roads, 

comprehensive."                                                                  the  roads  and  make  the  necessary  repairs.  The    Huron    Milling    Company    has    purchased 

This  seems  like  an  excellent  plan  on  the  face  a  steam  road  roller  from  the  Port  Huron  Engine 

IMPROVING  ROADS  IN  BRANCH.          of   it,   being   very   much   like    "eating  your   cake  &  Thresher  Works  which  it  has  offered  to  loan 

Seth   B.    Randall,    highway    commissioner     for   and  having  it  too."     Those  who  need  them  will  to  the  township  road  commissioners  and  to  road 

Coldwater    township,    Branch    county,    has    com-    have  the  roads,  their  taxes  will  not  be  increased  contractors    for    use    in    making    improved    high- 

pleted  a  fine  piece  of  work  on  the  Battle   Creek    but   the   value   of   their   property   will.  ways    in    the    township.      Several    miles    of    im- 

road.     The  improvement  extends  form  the  north        Perhaps   other  townships   throughout  the  state  proved  highways  will  be  built  this  year,  and  the 

city    limits    at    State    street,    Coldwater,    to    the    will  follow  this  bonding  plan  and  instead  of  wait-  township  will  lead  all  others  in  the  county. 
Girard   line.     The   hills   have   been   cut   down   to    ing  years  for  a  complete  township   road  system, 

lessen   the  grades   and   the   low   places   filled   and    will  have  it  in  a  very  short  time.  HOUGHTON  WANTS   GOOD   ROADS. 

widened.     At  Mud  Creek,  where  there  was  a  sag       The  township  of   Eckford,   Calhoun  county,   is  An  earnest  campaign  for  good  roads  is  going 

mi    both    sides    of   the   bridge,    the    roadway   has    going  to   build   a  macadam   road   two  miles   and  on  in  Houghton  county.    There  is  a  great  amount 

been  raised  to  a  level  with  the  bridge.     The  soil    thirty-two   rods   long.      When   bids   were   opened  of  good  road  work  being  done  and  Houghton  and 

is   mostly   gravel   and   hardpan   and   will   make   a    only  one  appeared,  that  of  the   Porath   Company  Portage   township    have   their    share.     The   most 

very  good   road.     Marshall   road   is   also   in  first    of    Detroit,    who    asked    $1.11    per    linear    foot,  ambitious  bit  of  real  work  at  present  going  on  in 

class   condition,   so   that   there   will   now   be   two    This  was  too  high  to  suit  the  board  and  the  bid  the    township    is   the   new    road   in   front   of   the 

good    roads    from    the   north    leading   into    Cold-    was  turned  down.     The  road  will  now  doubtless  Lake   View  addition,   fronting   Portage  lake  east 

water.                                                                                    be  built  by  Eckford  residents.     The  state  reward  of  the   Park  addition.     This   road  is  being  wid- 

of  $1,000  per  mile  will  be  asked  for.  ened  to  sixty-six  feet,  will  be  macadamized  and 

CAMPAIGN   OF   EDUCATION.  covered    with    tarvia    under    state    specifications. 

Kalkaska  county  roads  were  inspected  recently   TUSCOLA     HAS     ANOTHER     MILE     OF  The  township  is  preparing  to  continue  the  road 

by  the  good  roads  commission  of  Grand  Traverse                    STATE  REWARD   ROADS.  cast    to    the    township    line,    which    will    bring    it 

county.      There    were     seven    gentlemen    in    the        Profiting  by  the  experience  gained  in  construct-  past   the   golf  club.     The   township   share   of  the 

party:     County  Road  Commissioners  Frank  Hani-    ing  the  first  mile  of  state  reward  stone  road  last  road  will  probably  not  be  treated  with  tarvia  as 

ilton    and    Chas.    IH.    Estes ;    Supervisors    Edwin    year,  the  second  mile  running  northeast  of  Caro  yet,  but  will  otherwise  be  a  fine  road  and  as  the 

Black,  T.   H.   Bucll  and   Ralph    Hicks;   Highway    toward    Pattison's    Corners    has    just    been   com-  whole    is    a    direct    continuation    of    the    College 

Commissioner  Warren  Rotitsong,  and  R.  H.  Els-    pleted  in  much  less  time  and  a  trifle  less  in  cost,  avenue  and  Shelden  pavements  it  will  constitute 

worth.      Messrs.     Eckler,    Marshall     and   Atkins,    Last  year's  job  cost   approximately  $4,600   while  an  automobile  course  which  will  not  be  surpassed 

Kalkaska's    road    commissioners,   came    in    for    a   the  mile  just  completed  runs  a  trifle  over  $4,000.  in   the   county.      In   Otter    lake,   the    township   is 

lot  of  praise.                                                                       Under  the  supervision  of  J.  G.  Harvey  the  work  building    a    long    stretch    of   good    road    for    the 

The  commissioners  of  Grand  Traverse  are  get-    has  been  carried   on  to  the  entire  staisfaction  of  benefit  of   the    fanners. 
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IF    YOU    WANT 


GOOD  ROADS 

BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port   Huron   Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 


AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 


Port  Huron  Road  Roller 


Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


NEED  TO  STUDY  ROAD  LAWS. 

The  township  highway  commissioner  and  the 
law  in  relation  to  each  other,  comprises  a  sub- 
ject that  keeps  State  Highway  Commissioner  Ely 
busy  during  the  warm  weather.  According  to 
the  commissioner  60  per  cent  of  the  highway 
commissioners  in  the  different  townships  of  the 
state  are  newly  elected,  having  taking  office  this 
spring.  They  are  mostly  farmers  and  uninform- 
ed as  to  the  road  laws.  Then,  there  is  the  new 
revised  law  passed  by  the  recent  legislature,  to 
go  into  effect  in  September.  They  want  to  know 
about  that. 

"The  average  highway  commissioner  is  a 
fanner,"  says  Commissioner  Ely.  "He  works  all 
day  and  at  night  is  tired.  Sundays  he  wants  to 
rest  and  visit  with  his  family.  If  he  wants  to 
know  something  about  the  law  he  gets  his  oldest 
daughter,  who  is  a  school  ma'am,  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  department.-  Well,  our  best  method 
of  answering  his  question  is  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  statute  and  refer  to  the  section  containing  the 
portion  inquired  about.  The  greatest  drawback 
we  have  to  contend  with  right  now  is  that  we 
have  no  individual  copies  of  the  law.  The  form 
of  the  bill  is  too  bulky.  We  are,  however,  hav- 
ing the  law  printed  in  a  more  condensed  form  for 
mailing  out  to  the  supervisors." 

The  recent  road  law  compiled  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  roads  and  bridges  from  the  senate  and 
house  during  the  last  session,  forms  a  new  com- 
prehensive and  correlated  revision  done  at  the 
expense  of  great  pains  and  labor  by  the  revisers. 
There  are,  too,  many  new  features  of  the  law 
which  it  is  essential  the  township  highway  com- 
missioners should  be  posted  on. 


that  vicinity.     A  fine  job  was  done  on  this  cause-    vincing    style    by    members    if    both    delegations. 

Surveys   of   both    cast    and   west    side    mads    are 
being  made. 


ROAD  IS  ACCEPTED. 

F.  F.  'Rogers,  deputy  state  highway  commis- 
sioner, after  inspecting  the  mile  of  crushed  stone 
improvement  just  completed  on  the  Blooming 
Valley  raod  in  Oceana  county,  said : 

"You  have  my  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  road  is  satisfactory  and  meets  all  the  require- 
ments for  approval  and  State  reward.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  roads  built  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Shelby  officials  have  wisely  used  more  material 
than  is  the  custom  but  it  will  add  much  to  the 
permanency  of  the  road  and  is  money  well  in- 
vested." 

This  road  is  to  be  continued  another  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  Ferry  line  this  year. 


FIVE   MILES    OF   NEW    ROAD. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Delta  county  road 
commission  a  resolution  was  passed  directing  the 
county  clerk  to  advertise  for  bids  for  building 
about  five  miles  of  road  in  Sections  7,  18,  19 
and  30,  Town  43,  Range  21,  this  being  in  the 
north  end  of  the  county  near  Trenary.  The  suc- 
cessful bidder  will  be  required  to  have  the  road 
completed  this  fall. 

Work  on  the  county  roads  in  Wexford  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  The  Wexford  road  is  being 
graveled ;  the  Selma  road  has  been  graded  and  is 
ready  for  the  top  dressing;  Commissioner  Use- 
wick  has  a  crew  grading  the  Cedar  Creek  mile, 
and  the  stumps  have  been  pulled  preparatory  for 
grading  on  the  Cherry  Grove  road. 


KNOWS   HIS   BUSINESS. 

Home  township,  Montcalm  county,  has  one  of 
the  best  road  commissioners  in  the  state  in  John 
McCarthy.  He  was  first  elected  to  office  seven 
years  ago,  and  he  has  built  more  good  roads 
than  all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy puts  his  whole  soul  into  the  work.  He 
studies  the  situation  and  when  he  improves  a 
piece  of  road  he  does  not  pile  up  land  for  a 
top  dressing.  Clay  or  gravel  is  used  from  a 
near-by  hill  and  the  outcome  is  that  the  township 
is  getting  some  good  roads  which  are  a  credit 
to  it. 

Thus  far  this  year  Mr.  McCarthy  has  expended 
about  $1.000  out  of  the  $1,800  voted  last  spring 
for  highway  improvements.  He  has  done  some- 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  Lake,  improved  a 
causeway  in  the  Dane  settlement,  covered  80 
rods  of  causeway  one  mile  south  and  one  mile 
west  of  Edmore,  and  repaired  two  other  roads  in 


ORDERS  TWO  STONE  ROADS. 

Some  road  connection  with  Bay  City  is  as- 
sured on  at  least  one  side  of  the  Saginaw  river 
as  a  result  of  a  meeting  held  by  the  Bay  county 
road  commissioners,  the  construction  of  the  last 
half  mile  in  Saginaw  county  having  previously 
been  provided  for.  The  action  of  the  Bay  county 
commissioners  calls  for  the  immediate  building  of 
the  Bay  county  mile  and  a  half  to  join  the  Sag- 
inaw stone  road  terminal.  Besides  ordering  this 
the  Bay  county  board  also  took  preliminary  steps 
toward  making  the  east  side  road  a  county  thor- 
oughfare, after  which  it  will  be  treated  as  the 
other,  thus  completing  a  stone  road  belt  line  be- 
tween Saginaw  and  Bay  City  that  will  make  in- 
tercommunication between  these  cities  perfect. 
The  fact  that  a  Saginaw  delegation  of  eight,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  Bay  City  business  men 
interested,  appeared  before  the  commission  was 
a  strong  factor  in  swinging  this  proposition,  maps 
and  iron-bound  arguments  being  sprung  in  con- 


GOOD  ROADS  CRUSADE. 

There  was  a  good  roads  crusade  recently  start- 
ed at  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  which  is  deserving  of  warm- 
est praise.  At  the  head  is  a  farmer,  George  \V. 
liattcrton,  who  has  been  an  enthusiast  on  the  .sub- 
ject for  the  past  forty  years  and  who  four  years 
ago  decided  it  was  time  to  practice  some  of  the 
principles  he  had  been  preaching  and  set  a  good 
example  for  his  neighbors.  ,  Accordingly  he  made 
a  drag  of  oak  lumber,  and  to  the  edge  of  the 
front  piece  he  bolted  a  blade  of  steel,  made  by 
the  local  blacksmith,  which  acted  as  a  light  scraper 
to  throw  the  dirt  collected  in  front  of  the  drag 
to  the  center  of  the  road.  When  he  visited  Stur- 
geon, three  miles  distant,  he  attached  this  drag 
to  the  rear  of  his  wagon  or  buggy  and  dragged 
the  roads  both  coming  and  going.  In  this  wa\ 
he  consumed  very  little  more  time  in  making  the 
trip  to  and  from  town  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  had  made  a  road  which  he  and  the  resident.- 
of  the  section  claim  to  be  superior  to  rock  roads 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  while  at  no  time  does 
it  becomes  so  mudy  as  to  impair  seriously  its 
usefulness  in  hauling  heavy  loads  over  it  when 
it  is  at  its  worst. 

It  is  as  smooth  and  hard  as  a  boulevard  toda\. 
though  there  were  heavy  rains  recently  for  two 
days  at  Sturgeon  and  in  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Bat- 
terton  is  so  afflicted  with  rheumatism  he  can 
hardly  walk.  Still  he  has  made  three  miles  of 
country  boulevard  practically  with  his  own  efforts 
in  four  years. 

With  this  inspiring  example  as  an  incentive  the 
business  men  of  Sturgeon  and  the  fanners  of  the 
country  got  together  a  few  days  ago  and  organ- 
ized a  brotherhood  of  good  road  draggers,  all 
agreeing  to  follow  the  example  of  attaching  a 
drag  to  the  vehicles  in  which  they  drive  about 
on  ordinary  business.  Several  automobilists 
promised  to  hitch  the  drag  to  their  motor  cars. 
Bankers,  farmers,  doctors,  gardeners,  lawyers, 
merchants  and  hucksters  propose  to  co-operate 
and  devote  themselves  for  one  year  in  making 
and  maintaining  good  roads,  no  matter  what  else 
may  happen.  "Dragging  is  the  best,  simplest  and 
least  expensive  method  to  obtain  good  roads," 
averts  one  enthusiast. 


The  North  Saginaw  Club  at  Saginaw  has  taken 
up  the  question  of  good  roads,  and  proposes  to 
86*  to  it  that  the  roads  leading  out  of  North 
Saginaw  are  kept  up  to  standard. 
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VA M Emc AN 


To  those  9O,OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 


This  brand  on          * 
every  sheet. 

None  genuine 
without  this 
brand 

w 

V 

T^HROUGH  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,   you  have  made  a  demand 
fora  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,   road  culverts,   and 
agricultural  purposes.      Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 
Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 
Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 
rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.      Address, 

MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.                                                                                                 LANSING,    MICHIGAN 

GRAND    TRAVERSE'S    FIRST    REWARD  been    before    and    that    is    that    there    should    be  have  donated  froni  their  pits  all  the  gravel  that 

ROAD.  a   four-X    (XXXX)    road  every  rod  of  the  way  Highway    Commissioner    Bradshaw,    of     Custer, 

The   first   mile   of   state    reward   road   built    in  from  Old  Mission  to  Traverse  City.     The  prbb-  needs  to  repair  the  road.     William  Dawson  also 

Grand     Traverse     county     was     constructed     by  leni  demanding  solution  is  that  of  quickly  getting  has  agreed  to  donate  300  loads  from  his  pit. 

Whitewater   township.      The    improvement   is   on  the   fruit   from  the  orchard  to  the  car  door.  jt  js  not  the  intention  of  those  who  are  push- 

tbe   main   highway   running  east   from   Williams-  There  is  but  one  sure  way  to  solve  this  trans-  ing  this  good  road  movement  to  lay  down  after 

burg   to    Barker   Creek.     The   road  building   was  portation  problem,  and  that  is  a  level,  hard,  wide  the   completion   of  their   work   this   year,   but   go 

done  last  fall  by  W.  A.  Worden,  township  high-  roadway  from  Old  Mission  to  the  heart  of  Trav-  after  it  harder  than  ever  next  year,  and  the  next 

way    commissioner,    at   a   total    cost   of   $1,339.98,  erse  City.     With  such  a  roadway  big  automobile  year,   until    all   the   roads   leading   into   Sandusky 

and  the  amount  of  award  received  was  $540,  mak-  trucks    could   be   used   to   pick    up    the    cases    of  will  not  be  a  subject  of  adverse  comment  as  they 

ing   the   net   cost   to   the   township   $799.98.         •  berries    and    cherries    and    deliver    them    without  have  been   for   many  years   past. 

It    is   a   gravel    road  and   was   improved   at  an  transfer  at  the  car  door.     With  such  an  arrange 

expense   less   than   the   state   average    for   gravel  ment    the   fruit   grower   would   have  but  to   haul  Hmm-TTniM'S    NFW    ROAHS 

roads,   which   is  $1.500.     The  several  "items  mak-  his   filled   crates  to   the  main  road   instead  of  to 

ing  up  the  total  cost  are  as  follows:  the   dock    as   now.      Furthermore    an    automobile  .    Owin*  to.the  probability  that  meetings  of  min- 

Fngineering    expense                                      $      46  49  would  make  the  trip  from  Old  Mission  to  Trav-  '"K  companies  and  concessions  from  farmers  and 

Grading                                                                   453,'s3  erse  City  and  pick  up  its  load  on  the  way  in  an  others  «****  necessary  before  rights  of  way  will 

Gravel                                                                        9744  hour,  whereas  the  boats  require  several  hours.  b,e    obtainable    for    certain    proposed    new    roads 

Rolling                                                                  1200  With  a  good  road  to  Traverse  City  the  larger  through  Calumet  township,   Houghton  county    it 

Drains                                                                        36.51  fruit    growers    would    provide    themselves    with  ls   "ol   1'kely   that   the   township   board   will   take 

Culvert     14.00  trucking   automobiles   and   haul    their   own   prod-  ^  aftlon  thls  summer  on  the  road  petitions  that 

Labor                                                                       679.68  ucts,  picking  to  within  sixty  minutes  of  the  time  have  .Ue"  presented. 

the    car    door   was    to    be    sealed    preparatory    to  II.  \s   '^^   however    that   the  matter   will   be 

Total..                                                           $1,339.98  starting  on  its   journey   to   the  central   market.  straightened  out  next  fall  or  winter,  so   that  the 

The   total   length   of  the  road  is  5  420  feet    or  ™s  talk  of  a  good  road   from  Traverse  City  b.oard   wl11   be   m   a  P°sUion   to   act   on  the  peti- 

,4,1  fee!   more   tlan  °    n^e,   which   fact"  accoUs  to  Old  Mission  is  no  idle  dream.     It  is  one  of  the  t.ons    "f^*^*   "J"^"   ***'   roads 

for  the  extra  $40  received  by  the  township.     The  ™««V°*  "eeds  of  the  P™"*  tlme  a"d  «-  h'ood  th"  thj  rtft  £** 

gravel  used  as  a  covering  was  obtained  at  an  av-                                One  petition  is  for  a  roadway  running  east  from 

erase  cost   of  seven  cents  a  cubic  yard.  CORRFCTING   THF    DTI<?T    NTITSAMCF  Copper    City    through    sections    9    and    10    to   the 

The  taxpayers   of   the   township   were   so   well  IS  A NCE  ^  Rock  ^  va"n        North  56   R           32. 

thaTat   tTe  town'meetin51"^"  •I-:mPr-°-^~  ™--  ••^••^ -• - *  I"-'™    :°    -*?-"-.  "JL     "„  '   u™  One  petition  is  for  a  road  on  the  line  between 

voted  increased  appropriations 

re-elected    Air.     Worden    higliv\a^     cummi^on-mci,  i.v.    n^m    me   .jinm-iuiu   wn    \^u.   ui    muictim.     i  ut  Stil     another   netition 

and   thus   put   themselves   on   record   as    favoring  fluid   b   for  use  on  the  Midland  road  for  three-  road  from  section  J6  to  ,he  line  between  sections 

quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  city  limits  of  Bay  „    and    „         d    from    thero    ,      th     lake    sho 

1  his  season   three  strips  of  roadway  are  being  City,  which  is  now  well  lined  with  suburban  res-  RanKe   r)6    North  33 

improved.     The  mile  built  last  year  is  being  ex-  idcnces,  and  where  the  dust  problem  has  been  the                                          ' 

tended  toward  Williamsburg  and  the  picture  source  of  complaint  for  many  years.  The  con- 
above  shows  the  grade  made  near  the  John  Ken-  stain  traffic  over  this  road  wears  the  limestone 
nedy  farm  and  shows  the  teams  hauling  the  surface  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder  and  all 


uu,   win  One  petition  is  {or  a  road  on  the  line  between 

leetmg   held   this   spring   they    asphaltiim    as    one   of   its   components     has   been  sections   l   and  2    on  thc  north  boundar     of  the 

•opriations  for     better  roads,      received  by  County  Clerk  Sweeney  of  Bay  coun-  count     H        North   56  and  Ra         33 

rden    highway    commissioner,    ty.   from  the  Standard  Oil   Co.  of  Indiana.    The  Sti,j  another  petition   has   been   received   for   a 


ROAD  BUILDING  IN  BENZIE. 

Inland    township,    Benzie    county,   is   m'aking   a 

gravel  ToV'tlie'wheertrackV'^hTsccond^mprove-    day"icngrif"there""isL  any' "breeze  at"  aiC'the"1resr-    re.(:ord    *or    highway    improvement.      Last    fall 
,_»u    ,..r  \i7.'ii: i _  „  _i  -.i-  _    .i-  •    _i   _.  *ii     .' _  _  j   i_     j i_  ,    ,  i     ,     mile   anil    a    nnartor   nf   roan  WAV    11  ear    the    rnrnii 


ment  is  north  of  Williamsburg,  and  the  third  will  dents  are  exposed  to  dust  to  such  an  extent  that  m'le  and,  a  <5uarter  of  roadway  near  the  former 

be   west  of  that  village.  they    can    scarcely    have    their    windows    opened  vlllage  of  Inland  was  tampikfd  and  covered  wtih 

Whitewater  township  is  entitled  to  great  credit  during  the  summer  months.  gravel,   after   which  it   was   rolled   with   a   home- 

for  what  it   has  already  accomplished  and  is  ac-        "I  believe  this  stuff,  if  it's  anywhere  near  what  ™ade  cenleHt  roller.     The  result  of  this  was  that 

complishing  in  the  matter  of  road  improvements,  it   is   represented,   will  solve  more   than  the   dust  the  township  received  an  order  on  the  state  treas- 

She   is   helping 'to   open   up   the   territory   to   the  problem  on  our  stone  roads,"  says  County  Clerk  urer  for  $625'       I  he  taxpayers  were  pleased  with 

northeast  of  Traverse  City.     The  road  from  the  Sweeney.    "If  it  acts  as  alleged,  it  will  save  more  the    deal   because   the.y   fou.nd    themselves    at    the 

city     to     Five-Mile     corners,     to     Acme     village,  in  repairs  than  it  costs.    One  of  these  ingredients  is  dose  ot  the   transaction  with  both   the  road  and 

through   Bates,   Williamsburg,   Barker   Creek  and  an  asphaltum  product  and  this  is  said  to  soak  in  the  money.     The   total  cost   of   the  improvement 

on   to    Rapid    City   and   Alden    is   the   most    im-  and   hold    the    particles   of   stone    together.     The  ^as  $2.200-     Thls  year   Inland  township  will  use 

portant  highway  leading  to  the  northeast.    Every  stone  road  dust  is  practically  a  cement  and  it  is  abo.ut  $1'500  for  the  PurPose  of  bettering  its  roads, 

rod  of  it  should  be  good   road.     Acme  township  said  that  after  a  half  dozen   applications  of  this  ""J   money  wlU  be  used  about  the  township  at 

is  improving  a  mile  of  this  highway  between  the  sprinkling  fluid,  the  road  is  hard  and   wears  but  such  Places  as   !t  appears  the  most  good  can  be 

villages   of   Acme    and    Bates.      Whitewater    tax-  slightly.     The  amount  of  dust  that  is  made  and  donc' 

payers  have  improved  nearly  two  miles  near  the  blown  away  every  year  is   quite  an  item   in   the 

village    of    Williamsburg;     Clearwater    township  maintenance    expense    account,    and    if   this    fluid  MACADAM  ROAD  COMPLETED. 

tavpayers   in    Kalkaska   county    are    improving   a  holds  the  stuff  on  the   road,  it  will  save  money.  -T)IP  rirsf                                                               Lrl  ; 

mile  near  Barker  Creek  and  the  Kalkaska  county  If  it  goes  further,  and  binds  the  limestone,  it  will  ei,her  Houghton  o *Kew«n^counties  has  bee 

road  commissioners  are  improving  a  mile  and  a  make  a  pavement  as  good  as  that  in  the  city."  ±l±"g,,  ,°"  °lr$%"??'. Z,Tt" '"J  w  *! 


n 

been 


half  between  Barker  Creek  and  Rapid  City.  By 
the  close  of  this  year  six  miles  of  this  highway 
will  be  improved.  Furthermore  there  will  b 


completed  and  a  stretch  of  about  two  miles,  ex- 

MAKING    A    START    AT    <5AwnTTCK-v         tending  from  Mohawk  in  a  northerly  direction  is 
•    AT    SANDUSKY.       now   ready   for   traffic      The   length   of  the   new 

The  condition   of   the  roads   leading   into   San-    highway  is  2.2  miles,  for  which  the  state  will  pay 

,000   for   each   mile  constructed   in 


,          ,     ,      ,.                 ,  ,.           .     ,  .   ,  »u»-    * utiu.-s   ictumiy    into   oan-  nixnwav  is  z.z  i 

nnproved  roads  leading  out  of  the  mam  highway  duskv  north,  sotlth-  east  and  wesl    ha^e  for  m  £  sum      f   $ 

?he   fi'   "'"to   "^  t^e    Flk'  SrlSr^and'tiie  W*  ^"  ?   ^"^   '°  ^U?VleSS  ?  ^   C^  accorda"ce    with    the    requirements    of    the    state. 

ecoid  to  rench     3   Ka    :iska   vilhe                   ,     v  a,"y   meetlnSs   bave   beuc»   beld   to,  d!scuss   ways  The   road    is   almost   perfect   in   construction.      It 

s  -it     f  KiK-i  couiitv'  and    means   to    bring,  about    a    solution    of    this  is  of  macadam  rolled  with  a  heavy  steam  roller 

problem.      Several    citizens,   working   in   conjunc-  until  almost  as  hard  as  cement  and  so  graded  as 

TRAVFRSF    CTTV    RnAF»    PRnm  FM  V-?"              the  highway  commissioners  of  Custer,  to   withstand  the  effects   of   rain.     It  is  probable 

BLEM.  l,i,ucr   and    Moore   townships,   have   at   last  been  that  the   road   will  be  extended  to  connect   with 

lie    transportation    troubles    of    the    past    few  able  to  make  a  start.     Thc  road  running  west  of  the   county   highway   between   Calumet   and   Cliff 

weeks    in    connection    with    the    Peninsula    fruit  Sandusky   has   been   selected   to  do   the  work   on  and    should    this    action    be    taken     the    distance 

crop  make  one  thing  more  clear  than  it  ever  has  this  year.     The   townships   of  Elmer  and  Moore  would  be  lessened  by  several  miles 
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Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

For  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 
Marquette,  Mich. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR   HOBBY 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED    TO    SUIT 
WRITE   US 

THE  HENRY  MERDIAN  CO, 

43-44   Peninsular  Bank  Building, 
Phone   Main  6251  DETROIT 


SOME  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS. 

Every  township  highway  commissioner  in 
whose  territory  a  piece  of  state  reward  road  has 
been  asked  for  by  a  formal  application,  is  to  get 
a  postal  card  from  State  Highway  Commissioner 
T.  A.  Ely.  On  the  back  of  the  card  is  a  list  of 
questions  the  recipient  will  be  expected  to  answer. 

A  piece  of  prospective  state  road  that  shall 
not  have  been  completed  within  two  years  after 
the  application  for  a  state  reward  was  made  is  to 
be  declared  ineligible  under  the  application.  A 
new  application  must  be  filed  or  the  project 
abandoned.  This  is  a  rule  instituted  by  Mr.  Ely 
to  cut  off  the  records  any  application  over  rwo 
years  old. 

More  data  is  desired  concerning  the  strips  of 
road  covered  by  the  hundreds  of  applications  on 
file.  Among  the  questions  asked  are  "Will  any 
work  be  clone  this  season  ?"  "When  did  grading 
begin  or  is  to  begin?"  "Is  first  or  second  layer 
of  gravel  or  stone  on?"  "How  much  of  road 
is  completed?"  "When  will  road  be  ready  for 
final  inspection  ?" 


the  work  of  building  good  roads,  which  was  lie- 
gun  last  year.  The  town  board  has  decided  to 
extend  the  present  state  county  road  west  of 
Rochester  village  half  a  mile,  which  will  bring 
it  up  to  the  Hubbel  school  house.  A  second  road, 
running  south  of  the  vilage,  will  be  started,  half 
a  mile  being  built  this  year. 


a  good  gravel  road  from  Chicora  to  Pullman  this 
year. 


The  Agricultural  College  road  from  Lansing 
to  the  college  has  been  resurfaced  and  treated 
with  a  preparation  which  it  is  believed  will  pre- 
vent the  road  from  disintegrating  as  rapidly  as 
it  did  after  it  was  first  built. 


Homestead  township,  Benzie  county,  is  goint;  to 
pull  down  some  more  state  reward  road  funds 
this  year.  The  township  roads  are  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Highway  Commissioner  C.  F.  Bishop, 
who  was  highly  complimented  by  State  Road  In- 
spector Smith  last  fall.  The  new  road  when 
completed  will  extend  from  Homestead  station  on 
tile  Ann  Arbor  railroad  to  a  point  one  mile  north, 
and  is  watched  by  the  residents  in  that  section 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  pride,  for  it  is 
expected  to  lie  one  of  the  best  miles  of  gravel 
road  in  the  state. 


Charles  J.  Glidden,  of  automobile  fame  ,says 
that  Michigan  roads  are  bad,  and  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about. 


CROSWELL  SETS  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

Croswell  has  gone  at  the  good  roads  question 
in  the  right  way  and  as  a  consequence  has  some 
of  the  best  streets  to  be  found  in  the  Thumb. 
The  village  had  a  main  street  that  was  like  those 
of  other  towns,  a  hole  into  which  a  vast  amount 
of  money  could  be  poured  without  lasting  results. 
The  enterprising  citizens  took  the  matter  up  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  bonded  for  the  money  and 
about  a  mile  of  brick  paving  was  put  down.  This 
year  a  stone  crusher  has  been  at  work  and  sev- 
eral .miles  of  good  stone,  roads  are  being  built  in- 
side the- city  limits.  They  are  built  right  and  will 
Mand  for  years  with  little  repairing.  As  one 
citizen  puts  it,  "We  do  not  call  it  an  expense,  but 
an  investment.  I  can  sell  my  place  today  for  far 
more  than  the  paving  cost  in  front  of  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  street."  This  is  tine  right  way 
to  look  at  it. 


If  we  were  to  vote  on  the  good  roads  question 
again  it  would  carry  in  our  township,"  says  an 
official  from  Lee  township,  Calhoun  county.  "We 
are  not  going  to  build  any  good  roads  this  year, 
but  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  some  built 
in  our  township  another  year,"  said  he.  "Judg- 
ing from  the  •  amount  of  good  roads  to  be  con- 
structed this  year  in  several  townships,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  farmers  who  opposed  the  good 
roads  proposition  are  becoming  more  and  more 
in  favor  of  it." 


GOOD    ROADS    NOTES. 


Long  Lake  township,  Grand  Traverse  county, 
is  not  breaking  any  records  at  road  building  this 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  township  is  hardly 
keeping  up  with  the  pace  that  is  being  set  by 
Whitewater,  Acme  and  Paradise.  The  taxpayers 
at  town  meeting  in  April  voted  to  raise  only 
:.'()  cents  on  the  $100  of  valuation.  Half  of  this 
money  is  to  be  for  repairs  and  half  for  improve- 
ments. Twenty  cents  on  the  hundred  in  Long 
Lake  means  a  total  of  only.about  $540.  This  sum 
can  hardly  be  spoken  of  aloud  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Peninsula  township  is  raising  approx- 
imately $4,000;  Acme,  $2,800;  Garfield,  $2,600; 
Whitewater,  $2,300;  Paradise,  $2,100,  and  so  on 
down  the  list. 


The  Kalamazoo  county  road  commissioners 
have  about  completed  their  first  bit  of  road 
work.  Lake  street  from  the  city  limits  to  Recre- 
ation Park  has  been  made  a  model  road.  M.  H. 
Lane  and  F.  B.  Lay  donated  2,000  yards  of  gravel. 

losco  county  road  commissioners  will  expend 
$2,000  this  year  on  the  settlement  road  out  of 
Oscoda  and  Au  Sable. 


Iron  Couty's  road  campaign  this  year  will  be 
a  limited  one  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The 
greater  majority  of  the  road  work  to  be  done 
will  be  in  the  western  section  of  the  county. 


Both  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  road 
work  done  on  the  Kalamo  and  State  roads  out 
of  Bellevue  in  Eeaton  county,  is  a  matter  of 
every  day  comment. 


The  highways  leading  north  from  Sturgis  have 
long  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  and 
rightly  so,  for  the  sand  and  hills  of  Sherman 
township  are  certainly  far  from  being  conducive 
to  good  roads.  As  neither  the  county  nor  the 
township  system  for  the  improvement  and  re- 
pairs of  highways  has  been  in  use  there,  the  con- 
dition of  these  roads  has  been  dependent  for  the 
most  part  on  the  voluntary  labor  of  public  spir- 
ited men,  with  the  usual  result.  Now  an  organ- 
ized movement  for  better  roads  is  on  with  prom- 
ise of  better  results. 


The  township  of  Sparta,  Kent  county,  will 
build  two  miles  of  state  reward  gravel  road  this 
year. 


Hill    township,    which'  includes    the    village    of 

Rose  City,  has  voted  to  bond  for  $4,500  for  g 1 

roads. 


Avon   town>hip,   Oakland  county,  is  continuing 


Vernon  township,  Clare  county,  is  building  two 
miles  of  state  reward  gravel  roads  this  year.  Th'c 
good  roads  sentiment  is  strong  in  the  township. 

Lee  township,  Allegan  county,  proposes  to  build 


KALKASKA'S    ROAD    CAMP. 

Among  the  interesting  things  seen  by  the  "bet- 
ter roads"  men  of  Grand  Traverse  county  during 
their  recent  visit  to  Kalkaska  county  was  the 
camp  of  the  Kalkaska  road  builders,  located  just 
east  of  Fife  Lake. 

The  road  commissioners  of  Kalkaska  county 
have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  much  better 
to  keep  the  same  road  crew  all  summer  than  it  is 
to  depend  upon  the  farmers  in  the  different  town- 
ships where  work  is  being  done,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  have  the  men  fed  and  lodged  near  the 
job  than  to  have  them  using  up  good  energy  get- 
ting to  the  job  in  the  morning  and  returning 
home  at  night,  so  they  have  a  complete  camp  out- 
lit  and  take  care  of  the  men  at  county  expense. 

The  outfit  consists  of  four  tents,  tables,  dishes, 
a  range,  bunks,  bedding,  etc.  The  horse  tent  is 
the  largest.  It  is  30x50  feet  in  size.  Inside  of 
the  tent  stalls  have  been  made  from  rough  boards. 

The  tent  which  does  duty  as  a  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  cook's  quarters  is  30x40  feet  in  size. 
The  dimensions  of  the  bunk  tent  are  18x36  feet. 
The  bunks  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
quickly  taken  apart  and  put  together  again.  They 
furnish  sleeping  accommodations  for  16  men. 
The  tool  tent  is  16x24  feet  in  size.  This  tent  is 
used  by  the  foreman  and  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  more  valuable  of  the  tools  under 
shelter.  The  camp  outfit,  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  $600. 

Ill  the  dining  tent  is  the  telephone,  which  is 
wired  up  with  central  whenever  a  new  camp  is 
established.  This  is  the  third  year  that  the  camp 
system  has  been  in  operation  and  the  Kalkaska 
commissioners  are  well  pleased  with  the  results 
secured  by  its  maintenance.  The  county  hires  the 
laborers  for  so  much  a  day  and  board.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board  is  responsible  for  all  the  pur- 
chasing and  the  board  meets  every  second  Sat- 
urday to  audit  bills.  The  county  supplies  are 
bought  at  a  price  10  per  cent  below  the  regular 
retail  price. 

The  Kalkaska  county  road  camp  will  be  moved 
upon  the  completion  of  road  building  operations 
near  Fife  Lake,  to  Rapid  River  township,  where  a 
strip  ol  road  graded  last  year,  is  to  be  covered 
u'lh  gravel.  From  Rapid  River  township  it  will 
lie  moved  to  Coldsprings  township,  where  a  mile 
of  gravel  road  is  to  be  built  on  a  highway  lead- 
ing toward  Rapid  City.  As  few  moves  as  po.-.- 
sible  ;:re  made  in  a  season,  as  the  expense  of  a 
move  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100. — R.  H.  Ells- 
worth in  Traverse  City  Eagle. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

No.  381 — Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $504. 

No.  382— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.28S  miles,  macadam;  state  reward, 
$1,288. 

No.  383 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
$2,413. 

No.  385— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .509  mile  macadam;  state  reward,  $509. 

No.  386— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .508  mile,  macadam;  state  reward,  $508. 

No.  387 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  ]  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  3S9 — Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  390 — Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam; 
state  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  391 — Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.4U2  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $746. 

No.  392 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $511. 

No.  393 — Millbrook  township,  Mecosta  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  394 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .502  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $251. 

No.  395 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty .872  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $436. 

Xo.  397 — Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  398 — Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty. 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  399 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
5. OS  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $5,080. 

Xo.  400 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.092  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $992. 

No.  401 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
1.413  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $1,413. 

No.  403 — Alger  county,  3  miles,  macadam; 
reward,  $3,000. 

Xo.  404 — Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.04  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  405 — White  Ook  township,  Ingham 
county,  1.006  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $503. 

XTo.  407 — Wayland  township,  Ailegan  county, 
V/4  miles,  "C;"  reward,  $938. 

No.  408 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Burcn 
county,  ]/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

Xo.  409 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  Yi  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

Xo.  410 — X'ewkirk  township,  Lake  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  412 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $990. 

No.  413 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.156  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $78. 

No.  414 — Bethany  township,  Gratipt  county, 
V/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750;  paid. 

No.  415 — Coldwater  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, l]/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750. 

Xo.  416 — Inland  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.25  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $625. 

Xo.  417 — Hinton,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile, 
gravel;  reward.  $500. 

XTo.  419 — Leroy  township,  Calhoun  county,  2 

iles,  gravel;     reward,  $1,000. 
•No.  420 — Pine  Grove  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty. 3.472  miles,  gravel;     $1,736. 

No.  422 — Menominee  county,  .232  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $110;  paid. 

No.  424 — Kalkaska  county,  1,004  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  425 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1.536  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $768. 

No.  426 — Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  427— Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
2.59  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,295. 

No.  428 — Menominee  county,  .327  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $327;  paid. 

No.  429— Wayne  county,  1.256  miles,  ma- 
xadam;  reward,  $1;256. 

No.  430 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  431 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  432 — Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 


No.  433 — Posen  township,  Presque  Isle 
county,  1.002  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $501. 

No.  434 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  y2  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  435 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  l/2  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  436 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  438 — Marquette  county,  1.087  miles,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $1,087. 

No.  439 — Mason  county,  1.48  miles,  gravel; 
reward,  $740. 

XTo.  440 — Pentwater  township,  Oceana  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  441 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  442 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  443 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  yi 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  445 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.    446 — Carlton    township,    Barry    county, 

1.022  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $511. 

No.  447 — Muskegon  county,  1.502  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $751. 

No.  448 — Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
2.033  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,033. 

No.  449 — Cheboygan  county,  .307  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $307. 

No.  450 — Dickinson  county,  54  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $250. 

No.  451 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
l/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  452 — -losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  l/2 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

XTo.  454 — Manistee  county,  .22  mile,  ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $551. 

No.  455 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  457 — East  China  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,112. 

No.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.    459 — Evart    township,    Osceola    county, 

1.23  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $615. 

No.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xro.  462 — Cheboygan  county,  \l/2  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

No.  464 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  466 — Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  407 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .964  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $482. 

No.  468 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .858  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $429. 

No.  470 — Manistee  county,  .983+  mile, 
gravel:  reward,  $492. 

No.  471 — Manisfce  county,  1  mile,  grave!; 
reward.  $500. 

No.  472 — Manistee  county,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

No."  473,  Manistee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  480,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

XTo.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  483,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 


No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  487,  Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 

No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.  489,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.84  miles,  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $665. 

'No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  3 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1}4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 

No.  497,  Wayne  county,  54  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.  500,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  502,  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $771. 

No.  503,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  504,  Menominee  county,  .971  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.  506,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  507,  Menominee  county,  .806  mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  508,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

No.  509,  Menominee  county,  .999  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

XTo.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.  511,  Menominee  county,  1.498  miles, 
gravel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  512,  Menominee  county,  J/2  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

XTo.  513,  Menominee  county,  1.162  miles, 
macadam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

No.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  516,  Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.401  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.  517,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  518,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  519,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mil.e,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  520,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  521,  Delta  county,  */2  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,715. 

No.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $5,595. 

No.  524,  Delta  county,  1.496  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,496. 

No.  525,  Delta  county,  .448  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.311  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,311. 

No.  527,  Delta  county,  2.449  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,449. 

No.  528,  Delta  county,  .184  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $184. 

No.  529,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county. 
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1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  530,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  531,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  532,  Saginaw  county,  .512  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $512. 

No.  533,  Saginaw  county,  1,045  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,045. 

No.  534,  Saginaw  county,  .988  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $988. 

No.  535,  Saginaw  county,  .995  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $995. 

No.  536,  Saginaw  county,  .993  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $993. 

No.  537,  Saginaw  county,  .891  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $891. 

No.  538,  Saginaw  county,  .998  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $998. 

No.  539,  Saginaw  county,  1.488  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,488. 

No.  540,  Saginaw  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  541,  Saginaw  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  542,  Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  543,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  544,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  .496  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $248. 

No.  545,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
ounty,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

No.  546,  Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  547,  Wayne  county,  .502  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $502. 

No.  548,  Saginaw  county,  1.103  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,103. 

No.  549,  Wayne  county,  .910  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $910. 

No.  550,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.994  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $497. 

No.  551,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $746. 

No.  552,  Muskegon  county,  1.260  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,260. 

Xo.  553,  Ellington  township,  Tuscola  coun°- 
ty,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $gOO. 

Xo.  554,  Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  555,  Elaine  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.982  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $991. 

Xo.  556,  Muskegon  county,  2.052  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,052. 

No.  557,  Muskegon  county,  1.015  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,015. 

No.  558,  Muskegon  county,  2.031  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,031. 

No.  559,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .690  mile,  gravel,  state  reward 
$345. 

No.  560,  Dickinson  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  561,  Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

•\lpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 
Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 
Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 
Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 
Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
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Benzie  County- 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 
Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie 

William    Godfrey,    Sault    Ste.    Marie. 
Delta  County — 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 
Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 
Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 
William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 
John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 
Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Emmet   County — 

Henry    Leismer,    Petoskey. 

C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 

Frank  Voorheis,   Harbor   Springs. 
Genesee   County — 

Linus  Woleott,  Burton. 

William  Becker,  Fenton. 

George   Sellers,   Genesee. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Grand   Traverse   County — 

Frank   Hamilton,   Traverse    City. 

Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates. 

losco  County- 
John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalamazoo  County — 
W.   M.    Bryant.    Kalamazoo. 
Byron  Carney,  Prairie   Ronilc. 
I  'hark1-.    Clarke.    Yorkvillc. 
Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 


The  Engravings 


in  This  Magazine 


were    made  by  the 

Detroit  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

94-96  Fort  St.  East 
Detroit,  Michigan 

USE  WISCONSIN  BLUE  LIME  STONE 
FOR  ROADS  AND  CONCRETE 

96%   of  the  Macadam  roads  and 

streets  of  western  Michigan  have 

been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan    Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Manistee  County — 
John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 
James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 
Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

A.    A.   JutiHT.    Menominee. 
Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 

Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 
Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 
Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 

Oceana  County — • 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 
Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 

Ontonagon   County — 

Jerome    Brown,   Matchwood. 
James  D.  Van  Slyck,  Ontonagon. 
Joseph  A.    liebeau.  Rock-land. 

Saginaw   County — 

Alpheus   W.   Green,   Saginaw. 

Schoolcraft  County — 
Xcls  S-.  Johnson,   Manistique. 

Wayne  County- 
Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 
Wm.   Murdock,  Wayne. 
J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 

Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 
Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 
T.   K.  Standclift,  Boon. 
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Spreading  Wa 


The  above  cut  represents  our  Spreading  Wagon  for  the  building  and  grading  of  good  roads, 
and  the  spreading  of  crushed  stone,  gravel  and  cinders.  This  wagon  is  equally  as  good  to  grade 
as  it  is  to  spread  the  material.  You  can  dump  your  load  all  in  one  place  or  you  can  spread  it  to 
any  depth  from  2  in.  to  2  ft.  Built  in  1,  2,  and  3  yard  capacity. 


Bottom  Dumping  Wagon 


The  above  cut  represents  our  \y2  yd.  Bottom  Dumping  Wagon  with  the  doors  opened! 
These  wagons  are  built  of  oak,  the  necks  are  reinforced  with  sheet  steel  and  the  doors  are  made 
pressed  from  No.  10  Gauge  steel.  They  are  especially  made  for  the  handling  of  gravel  and 
stone,  the  doors  being  made  of  steel  they  do  not  warp  or  leak  their  load.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  allow  your  doors  to  open  to  any  width  so  you  will  not  discharge  your  load  all  in  one 
place  but  can  spread  it  along  as  you  desire.  For,  further  information  address 

The  Haywood  Wagon  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 

or  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Agents 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association. 
The  dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN 
ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 

190 
I   hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

Michigan  Road  Makers  Association 

and  if  elected,   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name Residence  Address. 

Occupation Business  Address. . . 

Recommended  by Toivn 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII — By-I-aws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active 
members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  #10.00.  The  actual  dues  for  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  ad- 
vance: For  active  members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $5. (Ml. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Jl 
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DETROIT,  MICHj 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


Courfesj;  of  Woman's  School  oj  Ihc   Woods 

The  Cedar  Trail 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids- August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors — S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 


A  CLEAR  STATEMENT 

FROM  MR.  MERSHON 


The  I'ulilic  Domain  Commission  of  Michi- 
gan made  public  the  fact  that  it  had  requested 
William  B.  Mershon  of  Saginaw  to  appear  be- 
fore it  to  explain  why  he  expected  to  dispose 
of  certain  young  trees  on  the  state  forestry 
'  ve.  as  the  commission  understood,  and  by 
what  right. 

Mr.    Mershon    in    his    reply   to   the    commis- 
sion, says : 

"The  explanation  is  very  .simple:     Two  years 
the  forestry  commission  realized  that  the 
appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  re- 
foresting and  taking  care  of  the  forest  reserves 
of  the  state  was  so  small  that  it  would  not  per- 
mit of  the   raising   of   the   trees   and   seedling.- 
they   had   and   caring   for   them;      that   already 
the   state   had   on   hand  more   seedlings   than    it 
could    possibly    set    out;       and    that    with    the 
planting  of  that  year  there  would  be  sufficient 
covered  to  use  up  all  of  the  money  avail- 
-in    protecting    from    tire    and    caring    for 
the   same.     At   considerable   expense   seed   beds 
had  been  constructed  that  would  become  value- 
less, and  the  supply  of  young  trees  for  planting 
on   the   lands   in    Michigan,   whether   public   or 
private,   would   soon   be   exhausted.     The  com- 
mission did  succeed  in  giving  away  or  selling  a 
large  share  of  the  million  or  more  seedlings  in 
tbe  seed  beds  a  year  ago  last  spring;     they  all 
were  put  out  on  Michigan  lands  and  accomp- 
<  d   one   of   the   objects   for   which   the   for- 
y  commission  was  created. 
"The  Au  Sable   Forest  Farm,  a  corporation 
\vned  equally  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Davis  and  my- 
•  If  of   Saginaw;   C.  W.   Ward,  of  Detroit,   and 
!      M.    Squire,   of   Cleveland,   made   this   offer    to 
:he  state  forester,  which  was  accepted  and  ap- 
proved  by   the   forestry    commission,   namely: 
That   our  forest   farm   would  furnish  sufficient 
-eeds  to   fill  the   seed  beds  and   pay   the   wages 
of   the   men   necessary    to   plant   and    care    for 
them   until   sai'd   seedlings   reached    the   age   of 
two  years,  at  which  time  they  would  take  them 
md  set  them  out  on  tbe  Au  Sable  Forest  Farm 
'a nds    on    the    Au    Sable    river.      If    the    state 
leeded  some  of  the  seedlings  they  could  make 
'in  exchange  in  some  way,  that  it  would  be  an 
'.pportunity    for   keeping   the    Michigan    forest 


restive  seed  beds  in  operation,  not  going  to 
rack  and  ruin,  and  it  would  help  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  maintenance  and  the  general  costs 
that  are  bound  to  exist  anyhow,  as  there  was  a 
superintendent,  teams,  etc..  that  had  to  be 
maintained  whether  seed  beds  were  planted  or 
not.  The  seeds  were  bought  from  a  dealer 
down  in  the  Adirondacks  in  Xew  York,  and 
shipped  up  there  in  the  spring  of  1908.  On 
planting,  it  was  found  that  there  were  more 
-teds  than  enough  to  fill  the  beds,  so  the  Au 
Sable  Forest  Farm  bought  the  lumber,  lath 
and  wire  netting  to  make  the  additional  beds 
and  sent  the  same  over  to  Higgins  lake.  The 
-cedlings  were  a  year  old  this  spring  and  ordi- 
narily about  one  to  two  inches  in  height.  Next 
spring,  when  they  are  two  years  old,  they  will 
be  large  enough  to  transplant.  Then  the  Au 
Sable  Forest  Farm  wants  them  for  setting  out 
en  their  own  lands,  and  not  for  selling  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  expects  to  make  an  ad- 
justment of  all  costs  that  have  been  incurred 
by  the  forest  commission  or  the  public  domain 
commission  cr  dividing  the  seedlings  \viib  the 
public  domain  commission  on  an  equitable  ba- 
sis, and  doing  anything  that  will  be  just  and 
fair  to  both  parties  and  accomplish  what  i- 
earnestly  desired  to  have  done,  namely  the 
setting  out  of  just  as  many  trees  as  possible  on 
Michigan  lands  under  proper  conditions  and 
by  people  that  will  insure  that  they  are  prop- 
erly taken  care  of  and  will  grow." 


quiries  about  land  the  state  has  to  sell,"  say- 
Commissioner  Russell.  "Xow  all  that  we  can 
tell  them  is  where  the  land  is  situated." 

The  Public  Domain  Commission  at  its  Aug- 
i  -t  session  authorized  the  sale  of  a  number  of 
city  lots  in  Muskegon,  Oct.  5.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  any  land  which  had  reverted  to  the 
state  for  taxes  has  been  offered  for  sale  at  any 
(ther  place  but  Lansing. 

All  coal,  mineral  and  gas  rights  on  all  of  t  he- 
state  lands  are  to  be  reserved  by  the  land  com- 
missioner. This  action  is  the  result  of  action 
by  the  Public  Domain  Commission  at  its  last 
meeting. 

William  Kell}-,  of  the  state  college  of  mines, 
was  authorized  to  prepare  a  list  of  capable  men 
for  the  position  of  state  forester.  The  appoint- 
ment will  be  made  next  month  at  the  meeting 
of  the  board. 

President  Doherty  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees:  Executive  and  fire,  Martin- 
dale,  Kelly  and  Beal;  finance,  Fuller,  Russell 
;.nd  Kelly;  forestry,  Bcal,  Martindale  and 
Kelly;  land  sales  and  timber  sales,  Russell. 
Fuller  and  Martindale;  timber,  coal,  oil  and 
cas  lands,  Kelly,  Beal  and  Russell;  trespass. 
Russell.  Fuller  and  Meal;  water  rights,  Mar- 
tindale, Kelly  and  Fuller. 


Public   Domain   Commission. 

Another  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Public 
Domain  Commission  of  Michigan  towards  in- 
creasing the  immigration  of  good  citizens  into 
the  state  to  take  up  the  land  which  may  be 
offered  from  time  to  time. 

A  resolution  adopted  provides  ihat  Land  Com- 
missioner Russell  shall  secure  descriptions  of 
state  tax  lands,  what  can  be  raised  on  it.  tin- 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  other  like  facts  of  in- 
terest to  a  prospective  purchaser.  The  effort 
will  be  to  make  the  description  so  complete 
that  it  will  serve  to  take  the  place  of  a  visit  to 
the  property.  In  this  way  the  average  man 
who  desires  to  purchase,  but  has  not  mone\ 
enough  to  go  to  the  land  offered  for  sale,  can 
buy  "unsight,  unseen"  and  not  be  fooled  into 
getting  rocky  soil,  or  land  under  water.  "Forty 
per  cent  of  our  correspondence  consists  of  in- 


WANT  MORE  FOREST  RANGERS. 

An  examination  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  rang- 
tr  force  on  149  national  forests  in  twenty-one 
states  and  territories,  including  Alaska,  will  be 
held  on  Oct.  U.>  and  20.  From  this  examination 
it  is  expected  that  500  appointments  will  be 
made.  The  rapid  development  of  the  national 
I  irests  is  making  continually  increasing  de- 
mands on  those  engaged  in  their  care  and  men 
with  ability  to  serve  in  supervisory  capacities 
are  in  demand.  The  more  responsible  posi- 
tions are  filled  by  promotion  from  lower 
grades. 

Only  men  who  are  at  least  21  years  of  age 
and  not  more  than  40,  temperate  and  in  good 
physical  condition  are  eligible  to  take  the  ex- 
amination. The  salary  paid  to  beginners  is 
$900  a  year. 
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STATE  FOREST  POLICY. 


By   Herman   Haupt   Chapman,   Assistant   Pro- 
fessor   of    Forestry,    Yale    University, 
in   Conservation. 


As  the  virgin  timber  supplies  in  the  different 
States  near  llu-  point  of  exliaustion.  the  question 
<  f  growing  timber  to  meet  the  many  urgent  needs 
nt"  our  industries  and  arts  , is  bn't:gin  squarely 
before  the  public.  The  National  Government  has 
bjui  aiile  by  timely  legislation  and  the  courageous 
action  of  several  of  our  presidents  to  retain  title 
to  an  immense  area  of  public  timber  lands  lying 
wist  lit"  the  .Mississippi  river.  But  c.mstitutiona1 
limitations  wi'l  probably  confine  the  operations  of 
tiie  government  to  public  lands,  or  to  tracts  situ 
ated  at  the  headwaters  of  navigable  waterways. 
In  the  eastern  states,  especially,  state  governments 
have  dut.es  ;:ml  responsibilities  in  forestry  which 
can  never  be  assumed  successfully  by  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

The  lir-l  of  these  duties  is  the  encouragement  of 
private  forestry.  No  matter  how  much  land  tin- 
state  may  finally  acquire,  much  the  larger  and 
more  valuable  portion  of  the  timberlands  capable 
of  producing  the  most  rapid  growth  of  timber 
will  remain  the  property  of  private  owners  as 
wood-lots  pr  of  large  land  owners  or  corpora- 
tions as  cutover  lands.  Upon  these  lands,  the 
production  of  new  crops  of  timber  must  depend 
upon  private  effort. 

But    left   to   themselves,   private   owners   will   be 
-low  to  undertake  forestry  on  a  large  scale.     The 
extensive   growing  of  timber   can   be  carried   on 
by  individuals  only  as  an  investment  which  must 
give  them  a  return  on  their  money.     Under  pres- 
ent conditions  the  danger  of  destruction  or  severe 
damage  to  timber  by  forest  fires  is  so  great  that 
such  investments  are  not  safe,  and  the  compara- 
tively long  period  which  the  investor  has  to  wait, 
with   his  property  exposed  all   the  time  to  fires, 
before  he  can  realize  any  reutrns  will  discourage 
many  who  otherwise  would  grow  timber.     A  sec- 
ond, equally  serious  drawback  is  the  heavy  taxes 
which     in     many    localities    are    assessed    against 
standing    timber    and    which    threaten    to    absorb 
whatever  profit  might  otherwise  be  made  by  the 
owner.     It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  state  governments 
to   remove   these   two  great   obstacles   to   private 
forestry   by  passing  and  enforcing  suitable  laws. 
Most  states  have  already  passed  fire  laws  mak- 
ing it  an  offense  to  set  fire  to  woodlands  either 
purposely  or  accidentally.     Such  laws  have  always 
remained    a    dead    letter   until    the    office   of   fire 
warden   was  created   for  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  law.     The  most  primitive  form  of  a  fire 
warden  system  is  that  which  imposes  the  duties 
of  fire  warden  for  a  town  upon  the  town  super- 
visors.    Experience  has  shown  that  such  officials 
are  indifferent  to  these   added   duties.     The  best 
results  have  been  obtained   in   states  which  have- 
created  the  office  of  state  fire  warden  and  made 
the  local  or  town  wardens  appointive.     The  town 
board  may  retain  the  power  of  appointing  a  fire 
warden,   or   he   may   be    appointed    by   the    state 
warden,    who    should    in    any    case    approve    the 
appointments  and   have  the  power  to  remove  an 
inefficient   warden.     By  this   plan   a   warden   may 
be   secured  who  is   willing  to   devote   the   proper 
time   to  his   duties   and   who   can   be    retained   in 
office  by   reappointment  as  long  as  he  is  willing 
to  serve.     With  an  active  and  efficient  state  fire- 
warden to  supervise  the  work  of  the  town  war- 
dens, instruct  them  in  their  duties  and  weed  out 
incompetent   wardens    a   sound   basis    is   laid   for 
lire  protection  of  woodlands. 

But  no  force  of  fire  wardens,  however  good. 
can  prevent  tires  if  neither  the  owners  of  forest 
lands  nor  the  residents  of  the  locality  desire  pro- 
tection. Tf  fires  are  constantly  being  set,  and 
the  warden's  duty  is  merely  to  extinguish  them, 
the  i-xpen-e  would  be  prohibitive.  Prevention  of 
lire  is  the  cheapest  method,  and  this  can  be  ac- 
complished by  education  of  the  public  to  the 
damage  done  by  small  as  well  as  large  tires,  by 
punishment  of  offenders,  and,  when  possible,  by- 
providing  for  patrol  during  the  dry  times  by  tin- 
wardens  or  deputies. 

Large  owners  can  supplement  the  work  of  town 
wardens  by  using  their  employes  as  a  fire  patrol, 


"The  Old  Corduroy  Road" 


and  state  laws  should  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  such  persons  as  fire  wardens. 

The  progress  already  made  in  some  states 
under  proper  laws  is  such  as  to  encourage  tin- 
belief  that  complete  fire  protection  may,  in  time, 
be  secured  wherever  an  honest  effort  is  made 
along  the  right  lines. 

In  the  matter  of  tax  reform  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  private  forestry,  little  progress  has  been 
made.  Manx-  laws  have  been  passed  providing 
for  some  form  of  bounty,  rebate  or  exemption  on 
plantations  of  timber  trees.  Some  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  while  others  have  not 
been  taken  advantage  of.  A  more  general  reform 
is  needed.  As  long  as  timber  is  looked  upon  as 
real  estate  it  will  be  overtaxed.  Virgin  timber 
which  has  cost  the  owner  no  effort  to  produce  it 
may  with  some  reason  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
realty,  but  where  woods  are  grown  as  a  result 
nt"  definite  outlay  of  time  or  money,  they  are  in 
all  respects  a  crop,  and  represent  income  on  tin- 
land.  The  effect  of  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion is  to  force  the  owners  of  valuable  timber 
to  cut  it  to  escape  extortionate  taxes  and  to 
discourage  the  growing  of  new  crops  of  timber 
trees.  It  is  not  possible  to  cut  and  market  timber 
until  it  reaches  certain  sizes,  and  the  longer  it  is 
allowed  to  grow,  the  more  valuable  the  product 
becomes  to  the  community. 

Standing  timber  should  be  released  from  taxa- 
tion wherever  it  can  be  shown  that  the  property 
is  being  managed  for  the  continuous  production 
of  wood  crops.  The  best  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  is  to  limit  the  assessed  valuation  of  such 
lands  to  the  value  of  similar  wild  or  unimproved 
lands  not  timbered,  and  provide  that  the  lands 
shall  be  managed  under  plans  approved  by  the 
state  forestry  officials.  Should  this  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  forest  lands  cause  too  great  a 
loss  of  revenue,  a  tax  should  be  laid  on  the  tim- 
ber when  it  is  cut  rather  than  to  revert  to  taxa- 
tion of  standing  timber.  Tax  reform  for  wood 
lands  may  be  expected  soonest  in  states  whose 
supply  of  virgin  timber  is  nearest  to  exhaustion. 

The  forest  policy  of  any  state  would  be  incom- 
plete if  confined  to  such  general  legislation  to 
encourage  private  forestry.  There  is  much  to 


be  learned  in  this  country  regarding  methods  of 
handling  woods  to  get  the  best  growth  of  most 
valuable  timber.  Mistakes  are  costly,  for  the> 
do  not  become  fully  apparent  for  many  years. 
The  state  should  provide  against  such  mistakes 
and  waste  effort  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  first 
by  employing  a  forester  with  a  thorough  pro- 
fessional education  and  considerable  experience 
to  give  information  to  those  who  need  it ;  and 
second,  by  acquiring  land  as  forest  reserves  for 
the  purpose  of  experimenting  and  demonstrating 
the  best  methods  of  forest  management.  Such  a 
policy  is  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  agricult- 
ural experiment  stations.  There  is  no  state  so 
small  or  with  little  waste  land  that  it  would  not 
be  justified  in  establishing  small  forest  reserves 
for  educatinnal  purpose-*. 

But  most  states  cannot  stop  here.  In  nearly 
every  large  state  there  are  bodies  of  land  not 
suitable  for  agriculture  which,  for  many  reasons, 
the  state  should  own  and  manage  as  forest  re- 
serves. 

The  best  use  to  which  land  can  be  put  is  tin- 
production  of  farm  crops.  But  lands  too  moun- 
tainous or  rocky  to  be  cultivated  will  grow  val- 
uable crops  of  timber  and  if  used  for  this  pur- 
po.-i-.  contribute  to  the  resources  of  the  state. 
.()nly  when  every  acre  of  productive  land  is  put 
to  its  best  use.  is  the  highest  prosperity  attained. 

But  aside  from  producing  crops  of  wood  for 
use,  the  growing  of  timber  on  mountainous  land 
is  desirable  for  two  other  purposes.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  preservation  of  the  soil  on  steep 
slopes  by  preventing  erosion,  and  the  consequent 
regulation  in  the  flow  of  streams  and  reduction  of 
danycr  from  floods.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  most  easily  demonstrated  effects  of 
forests,  and  in  certain  mountain  regions  is  the 
chief  argument  for  forest  preservation. 

The 'second  motive  for  devoting  mountain  lands 
to  timber  growth  is  to  furnish  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  for  the  public.  This  last  incentive  is  t In- 
simplest  and  most  widely  understood  of  the  three. 
and  will  meet  with  the  most  ready  support.  But 
it  has  often  been  unduly  emphasized.  A  state 
forest  policy  which  is  unable  to  harmonize  these 
three  essential  objects  of  forest  reserves,  name- 
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ly,  timber  production  and  use,  protection  of  soil 
and  water,  and  public  parks,  will  remain  a  con- 
tinual source  nf  dissension  in  the  state  and  is 
economically  false.  Timber  should  not  be_  ciu 
indiscriminately  where  the  other  two  objects 
must  be  secured.  But  it  is  an  inexcusable  waste 
to  prohibit  cutting  of  timber  upon  large  areas  of 
forest  land  that  they  may  be  used  exclusively  as 
parks.  The  great  majority  of  persons  visiting 
Such  forests  will  travel  alnrg  certain  dciiir'le 
routes,  either  streams,  trails  or  roads.  The  old 
timber  can  be  'eft  imact  in  all  such  places.  Kor 
landscape  eff.ct-  from  the  tops  of  mountains 
young  limber  lo.iks  as  well  as  older  growth,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  leep  out  lire  and  protect 

•i-il  by  the  prcvciuiiiu  of  loo  heavy  cuttings. 
Tims  the  managacnient  of  large  state  holdings 
as  parks  is  not  opposed  to  their  use  for  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  of  limber. 

\Yhere  <  rosion  is  rapid   and  its  effect  on  the    llow 

of    streams    disastrous,    state    ownership   of    such 

and  control  of  cutliii'*  is  the  only  means  to 

did    the    trouble,    short    of    Xationa!    intervention 

he   same  purpose.      Laws  are   sometimes  pro- 

1  to  prohibit  timber  owners  from  cutt'rg 
trees  below  a  certain  ~\/.c.  Such  legislation  would 
nni\  lie  justified  in  these  mountainous  localiti-  5, 
and  unUr  li  ;•-  whe"e  it  could  lie  clearly 

n  that  destruction  of  property  belonging 
to  others  would  be  caused  by  the  rcnnvil  of  such 

•r.  \nd  -v.ch  a  method  of  atumnted  regu- 
lation of  private  property  is  far  more  drastic  airl 
difficult  to  enforce  than  a  policy  of  acquiring 
such  lands  for  the  state.  Public  ownership  makes 
nn--ihlc  any  form  of  management  best  suited  to 
the  general  good. 

So  great  has  been  the  pressure  for  state  own- 
er-hip of  such  mountainous  areas  that  in  the 

-  of    Xcw    York   and    Pennsylvania    a    total 
':-iderahIy  over  2.000.000  acres   has  been  ac- 
quired, largely  by  purchase,  for  forest  reserves. 

But  some  states  have  a  much  more  difficult 
problem  to  decide.  There  are  many  areas  of 
level  land  which  can  easily  be  cultivated  but  have 
not  been  successfully  farmed.  The  commonest 
type  is  a  coarse,  deep  sand  with  no  subsoil  found 
in  many  pine  regions.  Much  of  this  sandy  land 
iu  oiiler  states  has  been  taken  up  and  abandoned 
se\eral  times.  It  is  in  dealing  with  soils  of  this 
character  that  our  state  policy  needs  strengthen- 
ing Conditions  in  America  are  still  unsettled. 
and  the  pressure  for  land  is  very  strong.  The 
iue  that  lands  too  poor  for  agriculture 
=110111(1  be  uecd  for  the  production  of  wood  crops 
is  uol  \et  accepted,  for  no  laud  which  can  be 
plowed  will  be  relinquished  to  forest  reserves 
without  a  struggle.  In  every  slate  which  has  at- 
tempted tn  create  forest  reserves  on  sandy  land 
a  bitter  fight  has  been  waged  against  the  with- 
drawal of  such  lands  from  agriculture. 

Ibis  opposition  springs  naturally  from  both  the 
rs  in  sitch  districts  and  the  speculators  in 
farm  lands.  The  interests  of  the  settler  are  pro- 
moted by  more  rapid  settlement  since  a  denser 
population  not  only  reduces  the  taxes  for  roads 
and  other  improvements,  but  creates  better  mar- 
kets for  produce  A  suggestion  that  a  portion  of 
any  region  is  unlit  for  agriculture  is  a  blow  at  the 
••'pment  of  the  district.  This  should  be  rec- 
-ed  and  extreme  statements  and  radical 
measures  avoided  by  forestry  advocates. 

Kill  final  judgment  cannot  be  formed  without 
iering  the  other  side-  as  represented  by  the 
land  speculator.  In  many  districts  the  test  of 
experience  has  shown  the  difficulty  of  profitable 
farming,  and  the  original  settlers  have  abandoned 
the  attempt.  Land  speculators  find  in  these  lands 
a  fruitful  source  of  profit,  and  induce  inexper- 
ienced or  over-confident  investors  to  buy  them 
for  homes. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  way  to  meet  this 
situation  honestly,  and  that  is  by  acquiring  such 

-  for    state    forest   reserves.      \\"e   need    these 
for  growing  limber.     In   such   thickly  set- 
countries   as    Prussia  sandy  lands  are  being 
lased    every    year    by    the    Government    and 

Wanted  to  pine.  We  must  learn  in  this  country 
no  put  land  to  its  best  use,  and  be  willing  to  ad- 
jrnit  that  in  some  cases  this  best  use  is  forest  pro- 
jluction.  The  ability  to  distinguish  between  agri- 
irsl  class  to  settlers  and.  prevent  the  improper 
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use  of  the  true  forest  soils  for  agriculture  can 
only  be  developed  in  a  state  under  a  progressive 
policy  of  state  forest  reserves. 

There  are  thus  strong  reasons  for  state  owner- 
ship of  forest  lands  in  all  instances  in  addition  to 
the  need  of  producing  tinlber.  Should  the  argu- 
ment be  based  solely  on  the  necessity  for  the  state 
to  grow  timber  it,  might  be  held  that  a  state  must 
not  compete  with  individuals  in  the  production  of 
crops.  This  is  true  where  individuals  can  supply 
the  demand  for  the  product  and  where  state  com- 
petition would  in  any  way  hamper  private  effort. 
But  in  the  production  of  timber,  experience  in 
this  country  as  well  as  abroad  is  rapidly  prov- 
ing that  the  individual  or  corporation  is  seldom 
willing  to  invest  the  money  or  make  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  secure  a  second  crop  of  timber 
while  under  state  control  the  proper  steps  may 
be  taken  with  little  difficulty.  It  is  certain  that 
all  the  timber  that  can  be  raised  by  the  united 
efforts  of  states  and  private  parties  will  not 
supply  the  demand,  hence  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  growing  of  timber  by  the  state  will  not  injure 
the  individual.  It  will  aid  such  private  efforts  by 
improving  conditions  of  public  sentiment,  securing 
better  fire  protection  and  developing  markets  for 
home  grown  timber.  The  larger  and  more  valu- 
able sixes  of  timber  needed  for  special  purposes, 
and  the  clear  lumber  which  comes  only  from 
older  trees  can  only  be  produced  in  the  future 
by  the  state,  since  no  other  owner  can  afford  to 
wait  so  long  before  culling  his  crop. 

A  progressive  forest  policy  for  a  state  calls 
for  absolute  freedom  from  political  connections, 
and  for  direction  by  men  of  proper  training  and 
knowledge  of  forestry.  A  policy  of  land  acqui- 
sition may  be  managed  .successfully  by  men  with- 
out a  forester's  training,  and  such  public-spirited 
men  have  been  responsible  for  nearly  all  the  pro- 
gre  -  that  has  been  made  so  far  in  securing  state 
forest  reserves.  But  as  soon  as  the  foundations 
are  laid  and  the  work  of  management  for  the 
cultural  and  forest  soils,  and  the  power  to  open 
purpose  of  limber  production  begins,  it  should  be 


in  the  hands  of  trained  foresters. 

The  experience  of  some  states  has  indicated 
the  best  method  of  securing  an  efficient  and  non- 
political  management  of  forest  reserves.  A  for- 
estry board  should  have  control  of  the  policy 
of  the  state  and  should  decide  matters  dealing 
with  state  lands  and  the  expenditure  of  money. 
This  board  should  be  composed  of  men  occupy- 
ing positions  of  responsibility  in  the  state,  in  edu- 
cational or  technical  lines ;  and,  when  feasible, 
the  commission  should  be  named  specifically;  as, 
for  instance,  President  of  State  University, 
Director  of  State  Geological  Survey,  Professor  of 
Forestry  in  some  well-known  institution.  Five 
members  should  make  a  large  enough  board. 

The  executive  officer  of  the  board  should  be  a 
state  forester  appointed  by  the  board.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  forester  is  responsible  to  the 
board,  whose  members,  in  turn,  will  be  able  to 
give  the  proper  time  to  the  work,  since  their 
other  duties  will  be  confined  to  meetings,  held  at 
stated  intervals. 

Unless  forestry  work  in  a  state  is  organized 
along  some  such  lines  the  chances  are  that  sooner 
or  later  the  organization  will  prove  inadequate, 
and  the  work  stagnate  and  fall  into  disrepute,  or 
even  become  the  prey  of  politicians. 

State  forestry  is  in  its  infancy  and  the  need 
is  urgent.  Mistakes  are  costly  and  often  unnec- 
essary. A  clear  cut  policy,  persevered  in,  will  suc- 
ceed, while  radical  differences  of  opinion  may 
mean  wasted  effort.  An  understanding  of  tlie 
true  goal  of  state  forestry  is  needed  to  direct  and 
unite  such  efforts.  A  constant  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  the  forestry  work  of  the 
state  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  ultimate  success. 
Autobus  service  between  South  Haven  and  Al- 
legan  has  been  temporarily  discontinued  pending 
the  making  of  such  repairs  to  the  roads  as  will 
enable  the  big  cars  to  make  the  run  on  scheduled 
time.  The  dry  weather  lately  has  had  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  sandy  stretches  in  Casco  and  Lee 
townships,  especially  on  the  four  or  five  sand  hills 
lu-iu  ecu  I  lawkhead  and  Pullman. 
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M.  A.  C.  SUMMER  FOREST  SCHOOL. 

The  summer  school  in  forestry  ;it  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College  \\as  a  great  success 
this  year.  Twenty  juniors  and  seniors  in  the 
forestry  school  at  the  college,  remained  tin- 
month  after  their  regular  work  was  finished 
and  availed  themselves  of  a  good  opportunity 
to  get  some  very  practical  work  in  forest 
meiisuratii.n  and  surveying.  Fully  110  per  cent 
of  the  term  was  spent  in  the  field  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  work  was  of  the  mo.-i 
practical  nature,  as  little  chissr.i,  in  w.irk  being 
given  as  possible.  The  first  two  weeks  wen- 
given  over  exclusively  to  surveying. 

The  last  two  weeks  were  given  over  to 
practical  w.;rk  in  forest  mensuration  or  all 
that  deals  with  the  measuring  of  standing  tim- 
ber. This  work  was  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  Prof.  Fred  Baker,  head  of  the  forestry 
department  at  the  college.  Nine  hours  a  day 
were  spent  in  the  college  woodlot.  the  students 
being  given  work  such  as  a  forester  needs  in 
finding  the  volumes  of  stands  of  timber.  The 
students  were  shown  how  to  get  the  volume 
of  an  acre  of  standing  timber  without  cutting 
down  a  tree,  how  to  get  its  probable  volume 
10  years  ago  and  how  to  ascertain  its  probable 
volume  10  years  in  the  future. 

Next  year,  it  is  hoped  that  the  school  may 
be  held  on  the  college  forest  reserve  in  the 
region  of  losco  county,  and  if  it  is  a  possible 
thing,  this  will  be  done.  It  is  planned  there  to 
establish  a  camp  in  the  woods  and  make  the 
course  as  practical  as  possible  and  of  great 
value  to  future  students  in  forestry. 

Most  of  the  students  are  at  work  in  lumber 
camps,  forest  nurseries  or  sawmills  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer,  and  will  endeavor  to 
get  all  the  practical  experience  in  the  various 
phases  of  forest  methods  that  they  can.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  students  who  graduated  this 
year  have  secured  lucrative  positions  with  the 
United  States  forest  service. 


GOATS  AND  FOREST  SERVICE. 

The  experiment  of  the  forest  service  in  using 
Angora  goats  in  constructing  fire  breaks 
through  the  chaparral  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest  has  met  with  such  success  that  the 
government  officials  believe  with  careful  hand- 
ling the  area  grazed  over  by  the  animals  can 
be  entirely  denuded  of  its  present  growth  of 
brush. 

Two  bands  of  goats  were  sent  into  the  ex- 
perimental area  early  in  July.  One  was  com- 
posed of  ewes  and  lambs,  but  owing  to  defec- 
tive handling  not  as  much  was  accomplished 
by  them  as  by  the  other  band,  which  was 
more  ably  handled. 

The  goats  took  to  their  new  duties  with  a 
relish  and  the  way  in  which  they  devoured  the 
brush  along  the  trails  which  had  be  constructed 
for  them  was  a  striking  demonstration  that 
their  task  met  with  their  approval. 

Another  valuable  disclosure  of  the  experi- 
ment is  the  propensity  of  the  animals  to  nibble 
at  the  bark  of  the  manzanita  trees,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  results  in  the  death  of  the  tree. 
The  experiment  of  the  forest  service  will  be 
fully  carried  out  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
thinning  out  of  the  heavy  brush  growth  and 
the  destruction  of  the  crooked  manzanita  will 
result  in  the  safeguarding  of  the  Lassen  Na- 
tional Forest  from  destructive  fires. 


LOTS  OF  WORK  AHEAD. 

"Representative  business  and  professional 
men  from  forty  states  and  territories,  sitting  as 
delegates  in  the  Spokane  convention,  expressed 
themselves  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan  I  ad- 
vocated for  the  appointment  of  a  presidential 
commission  to  combine  and  utilize  the  existing 
agencies  in  the  several  government  depart- 
ments as  a  preliminary  step  toward  a  solution 
of  the  conservation  and  reclamation  problems 
presented  in  this  country,"  said  George  Eames 
Barstow,  of  Texas,  president  of  the  seven- 
teenth sessions  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, in  the  course  of  an  interview  dealing 
with  a  continent -wide  scheme  to  save  the  for- 
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ests,  store  the  floods,  reclaim  the  deserts  and 
make  homes  on  the  land.  He  added: 

"We  have  reasons  to  believe  that  the  nation 
at  large  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  since  the  organization  of 
this  congress,  sixteen  years  ago,  but  there  is 
much  more  work  to  be  done.  In  fact,  I  may 
say  that  the  work  of  reclamation  and  conserva- 
tion is  yet  in  its  infancy.  This  becomes  ap- 
parent when  we  realize  that  more  than  80,000,- 
000  acres  of  overflowed  and  swamp  lands  may- 
be reclaimed  with  proper  drainage,  also  that 
there  are  40,000,000  acres  capable  of  reclama- 
tion by  irrigation. 

"The  improvement  of  our  canals,  rivers, 
lakes  and  harbors  would  be  of  untold  benefit 
to  the  nation  in  increased  transportation  facili- 
ties, while  good  roads  and  national  highways, 
for  the  lack  of  which  the  loss  to  the  farm  area 
alone  is  more  than  500,000,000  a  year,  would 
add  millions  to  our  wealth.  Another  vital  ques- 
tion is  the  protection,  restoration  and  conserv- 
ation of  our  forest  lands,  which,  under  proper 
care,  could  be  made  to  yield  wood  and  lumber 
supplies  indefinitely.  We  have  a  great  work 
before  us  and  now  is  the  time  to  begin  in 
earnest." 


sumption.  This  is  the  standard  wood,  from 
which  other  varieties  are  measured.  The  orig- 
inal lumbermen  picked  out  all  the  big  while 
logs  and  considered  the  forest  logged.  Along 
with  this  white  pine  grew  the  red  or  norway 
pine,  a  harder,  heavier  wood,  which  later  was 
logged  and  sawed  with  the  others.  The  orig- 
inal stand  of  these  two  pines  is  reckoned  at 
:::>o.ooo.000,000  feet,  of  which  less  than  50,000,- 
000,000  feet  are  now  standing.  Conifers,  even 
15  or  20  years  ago  quite  despised,  are  JKMV 
commonly  sold  for  white  pine  and  no  ques- 
tions are  asked. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FORESTS  LEFT. 

The  best  estimators  in  the  national  forest 
service  reckon  the  present  standing  merchant- 
able timber  at  about  2,000,000,000,000  feet.  Of 
this  amount  400,000,000,000  feet  are  hardwood, 
the  rest  conifers. 

Of  the  total  timber  standing  the  northern 
states  are  credited  with  500,000,000.00(1  feet  and 
the  western  states  with  800,000,000,000  feet  and 
the  southern  states  70,000.000,000  feet.  These 
figures,  of  course,  mean  little  except  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  but  they  give  real  inform- 
ation as  to  our  supply  when  it  is  known  that 
the  annual  cut  reaches  4,000,000,000. 

At  this  rate  it  is  apparent  that  American 
forests  will  last  only  50  years. 

White  pine,  the  cream  of  the  conifers,  was 
the  first  of  the  original  woods  to  go  into  con- 


$5,000,000  A  YEAR  FROM  STATE 
FORESTS. 

From  her  state  forests  France  derives  an  an- 
nual income  of  approximately  $5,000,000,  or 
$1.75  per  acre.  Kighteen  per  cent  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  country,  or  23,500,000  acres,  is  for- 
est land.  Approximately  6,000,000  acres  are 
managed  by  the  state,  the  annual  cost  of  man- 
agement being  05  cents  per  acre.  The  great 
achievement  of  France  in  forestry  has  been 
the  establishment  of  protective  forests  where 
much  destruction  has  been  caused  by  floods. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
about  a,500,000  acres  comprised  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  were  little  more  than  shifting 
sand  dunes  and  disease-breeding  marshes.  This 
section  is  now  one  of  the  richest,  most  produc- 
tive and  healthful  in  France. 

This  marvelous  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  intelligent  cultivation  of  pine  for- 
ests. Immense  forests  now  cover  the  country, 
the  sand  dunes  and  marshes  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  the  wood,  charcoal,  turpen- 
tine, rosin,  and  kindred  industries  have  brought 
wonderful  prosperity  to  the  entire  department, 
which  was  formerly  the  most  barren  and  mias- 
matic in  France.  The  climate  is  now  mild  and 
balmy,  the  great  change  being  wrought  by  the 
forests.  The  thin  layer  of  clay  beneath  the 
sandy  surface,  formerly  impervious  to  water. 
has  been  so  pierced  by  the  roots  of  the  pine 
that  there  is  now  thorough  drainage  to  the 
spongy  earth  below  . 
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First  State  Reward  Road  in  Grand  Traverse  County,  in  Whitewater  township. — Courtesy  County  Road  Com- 
missioner  Frank   H  amilton. 


APPROVES  BOND  ISSUES 

FOR  GOOD  ROADS 


George  G.  Jenkins,  a  good  roads  enthusiast 
of  Big  Rapid.-,  heartily  commends  the  action 
taken  by  the  taxpayers  of  Ravenna  township, 
Mnskegon  county,  in  bonding  for  $35,000  to 
build  good  reads  throughout  the  township.  He 
-ay- : 

"I  think  this  plan  will  be  the  tinal  solution 
of  the  good  roads  question  in  Michigan,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  in  favor  of  this  course. 
First,  the  result  will  be  a  greatly  improved 
condition  of  roads  almost  immediately  without 
waiting  15  or  20  years  for  them,  as  we  will  un- 
der the  present  system.  The  difference  in  ac- 
tual cost  to  farmers  in  drawing  their  produce 
to  market  over  a  well  improved  system  of 
roads  for  the  next  20  years  compared  to  the 
present  ones  will  pay  the  interest  on  such  a 
debt  at  more  than  double  the  rate  such  bonds 
may  be  sold  for.  Again  the  enhanced  value  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  township  by  reason 
of  much  more  land  being  put  in  cultivation, 
by  the  investment  of  outside  capital  coming 
into  such  a  township,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
proved condition,  the  greatly  increased  value 
of  the  present  farms  on  account  of  easy  means 
of  transportation  to  market,  taken  altogether, 
will  render  the  payment  of  these  bonds  after 
say  10  years  a  very  light  matter  to  such  a 
township.  And  again,  this  $35.000,  if  rightly 
managed,  will  largely  be  paid  to  the  farmers 
and  laboring  men  of  that  township  for  building 
these  roads  and  will  in  every  case  prove  a 
windfall  to  these  people,  being  expended  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  farm  work  is  not 
exacting — August.  September,  October  and 
November  of  each  year. 

"To  illustrate,  suppose  there  were  to  be  ex- 
pended in  Grant  township.  Mecosta  county, 
the  sum  of  say  $10,000  a  year  for  three  years, 
to  be  paid  directly  to  the  farmers  for  graveling 
the  roads.  Think  of  the  changed  conditions 
that  would  take  place.  Think  of  the  new 
woven  wire  fences,  the  new  and  improved 
farming  tools,  the  stumping  and  cleaning  of 
fields,  the  painting  of  houses  and  barns,  the 
new  carriages  and  harness,  the  improved  con- 
dition of  horses — because  no  labor  of  a  horse's 
life  so  jades  and  wears  him  out  as  a  six.  eight 
or  ten-mile  heavy  pull  over  our  sandy  roads. 
Why  I  assure  you  such  an  expenditure  for  such 
purpose  would  add  $5  per  acre  to  every  acre 
of  that  township's  22,000  acres  of  land,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  such  condition  ex- 
isting. 

"It   \va.-   once   my   lot   |o  be  elected   to  a  posi- 


tion that  placed  me  in  charge  of  all  the  high- 
ways in  a  certain  township  in  another  state. 
There  were  ?-  miles  of  road  in  the  towrfship, 
every  rod  of  which  had  been  made  by  grading 
up  from  the  ditches  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
you  can  imagine  the  condition  of  such  a  road 
a  month  in  the  spring  and  fall,  being  composed 
of  18  to  20  inches  of  soft  prairie  soil. 

"I  began  a  campaign  at  once  for  good  roads. 
I  offered  a  reward  of  $25  to  anyone  who  would 
find  a  workable  vein  of  gravel  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  township  and  began  hunting  on 
my  own  account  also,  and  in  30  days  we  had 
what  gravel  there  was  to  be  found,  located. 
My  predecessor  had  only  levied  a  light  road 
fund  tax  the  previous  year,  which  only  gave 
me  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  work  with,  but  I 
at  once  began  work  of  drawing  gravel.  This 
aroused  opposition  from  all  the  heaviest  tax- 
payers, they  contending  it  was  money  thrown 
away.  However,  we  continued  until  the  fund 
was  exhausted  and  built  less  than  one  mile  of 
gravel  road.  So  well  did  this  succeed  that  all 
the  heavy  taxpayers  requested  that  the  town- 
ship road  tax  be  placed  at  the  highest  limit 
and  at  the  end  of  my  term  we  had  25  miles  of 
excellent  road  in  the  township.  Since.  I  left 
there  that  township  has  bonded  for  $40,000  for 
road  purposes  and  there  is  now  pending  six 
other  road  improvements  that  will  cost  per- 
haps half  that  much  more.  These  roads  are 
now  built  with  limestone  crushed  by  machin- 
ery and  drawn  50  miles  on  the  railroad  and 
then  drawn  miles  into  the  country  with 
wagons.  When  this  era  of  road  building  be- 
gan in  that  township  15  years  ago  farms  sold 
at  $40  to  $50  per  acre,  while  those  same  farms 
now  -ell  for  from  $110  to  $150  per  acre. 

"A  township  can  hardly  go  amiss.  I  think,  in 
road  building  if  the  money  is  economically 
expended  and  is  secured  on  long  time,  as  the 
increase  of  value  of  property  will  take  care  of 
the  repayment  without  becoming  a  burden." 

GRAND  TRAVERSE  ROADS. 

Paradise.  Acme,  Whitewater  and  Blair  are 
the  first  townships  in  Grand  Traverse  county 
to  build  -tate  reward  roads,  says  the  Traverse 
City  Eagle.  Whitewater  is  entitled  to  first 
place  because  it  was  the  township  to  start  the 
ball  rolling.  Acme  should  have  second  place 
because  it  will  be  the  first  of  the  other  town- 
ship- to  get  its  improved  road  completed. 
Third  and  fourth  places  belong  to  Paradise 
and  Blair  respectively,  because  their  better 
roads  will  be  completed  in  that  order. 

Acme  township  expects  to  receive  its  reward 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Kalkaska  county  road  commissioners 
have  completed  a  strip  of  clay  and  gravel  road 
in  Springfield  township  one  ami  one-hall'  mile- 


long.  The  state  award  for  this  class  of  road  is 
$250  per  mile.  The  county  road  crew's  tents 
are  now  in  Coldsprings.  A  piece  of  good  road 
one  mile  long  is  also  being  built  in  Clearwater 
township. 

Dowagiac  good  roads  enthusiasts  have  sub- 
scribed more  than  $500  towards  the  building 
of  a  macadam  road  from  Dowagiac  to  Indian 
Lake.  When  this  road  is  completed  a  fund 
will  be  raised  to  build  a  road  in  some  other  di- 
rection, and  now  that  the  work  has  commenced 
it  is  thought  it  will  not  let  up  until  Dowagiac 
has  some  good  roads  leading  into  its  limits. 

The  highway  connecting  the  Menominee  and 
Marquette  iron  ranges  is  to  be  constructed 
forthwith.  The  contract  for  the  Dickinson 
county  end  of  the  highway  has  been  let.  The 
contract  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  high- 
way from  a  point  at  Sawyer  Lake,  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Channing,  to  Floodwood.  It 
will  be  known  as  the  Sawyer  Lake-Floodwood 
highway.  It  will  be  about  six  miles  in  length. 
The  roadbed  will  be  18  feet  wide,  and  no 
grade  will  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  remaining  link  in  the 
highway — from  Floodwod  to  the  Marquette 
county  line — a  distance  of  two  miles — will  be 
let  soon. 


SIGN   BOARDS  FOR  MICHIGAN  ROADS. 

The  principal  roads  throughout  the  state  of 
Michigan  are  to  be  signboarded  by  the  Michi- 
gan State  Automobile  Association.  The  first 
road  to  be  marked  in  the  starting  of  this  wide- 
spread routing  movement  is  that  from  Grand 
Rapids  to  Detroit.  The  state  association  will 
also  look  after  the  Detroit  to  Chicago  road 
via  Kalamazoo. 

Individual  clubs  throughout  the  state  have 
been  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in 
labeling  the  routes  most  favored  from  their 
own  cities  to  neighboring  points.  The  Grand 
Rapids  club  will  have  charge  of  much  of  the 
western  Michigan  territory.  The  routes  from 
Grand  Rapids  to  Muskegon,  Grand  Haven, 
Lowell,  Ionia,  Lansing  and  other  points  follow 
the  routes  already  laid  out.  Muskegon,  Sagi- 
naw.  Bay  City,  Flint,  Holland,  Benton  Harbor 
and  St.  Joseph.  Lansing,  Grand  Haven,  Manis- 
tee.  Ludington,  Traverse  City  and  Port  Huron 
autoists  will  be  approached  in  the  effort  to 
form  local  clubs. 


•  Bay  county  farmers  are  enthusiastic  over' 
the  treatment  of  the  stone  roads  with  the 
preservative  fluid  manufactured  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  company.  No  sooner  were  the  good 
results  experienced  on  the  Midland  road  than 
re.-idents  living  on  other  roads  began  clamor- 
ing lor  the  same  treatment  for  their  highways. 
They  are  raising  money  to  liny  the  oil. 
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THE  SAGINAW-BAY  CITY  STONE  ROAD 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  Bay  City 
business  men  have  found  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  to  which  attention  was  called  by  the 
Bay  county  prosecuting  attorney  and  that  the 
Bay  county  end  of  the  through  stone  road 
between  Saginau-  and  Bay  City  is  to  be  con- 
structed at  once,  thus  assuring  that  the  road 
will  be  ready  to  accommodate  traffic  this  fall 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  This  will  open 
up  for  the  first  time  a  through  route  between 
the  cities  over  which  drivers  will  be  assured 
of  good  roads  for  the  entire  distance. 

Since  the  matter  was  taken  up,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Saginaw  Board  of 
Trade,  there  has  been  no  opposition  from  any 
source.  The  need  of  the  road  has  been  rec- 
ognized at  both  ends  and  the  most  satisfactory 
zeal  has  been  displayed  in  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure a  speedy  adjustment  of  the  preliminaries 
necessary  to  the  work..  At  this  end  arrange- 
ments have  been  readily  made.  In  Bay 
county,  however,  obstacles  have  been  encoun- 
tered. The  road  work  there  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  county  road  commissioners,  and 
this,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Bay  county 
prosecuting  attorney,  is  restrained  by  law  from 
entering  into  any  contracts  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  funds  than  it  has  actually  in 
its  hands.  Consequently  for  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  Bay  county  improvement  was  halted. 
The  announcement  now  that  even  this  ob- 
stacle has  been  surmounted,  through  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  by  the  Bay  City  merchants,  is 
accordingly  gratifying,  for  it  ensures  the  com- 
pletion of  a  project  of  importance  which  prom- 
ised to  be  held  up. 

The  completion  of  the  through  route  this 
fall  and  the  addition  of  the  other  through 
route,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  next 
season,  will  bring  the  two  cities  closer  to- 
gether and  will  make  traffic  and  intercourse 
between  them  easy.  These  roads  ought  to 
have  been  completed  long  ago,  and  it  is  a  safe 
prediction  that  they  will  be  among  the  most 
traveled  in  this  part  of  the  state. — Saginaw 
Courier-Herald. 


with  which  the  public  protects  its  peace,  order 
and  property,  he  finds  awaiting  him  a  steady 
jnb  at  the  mind-resting  but  .body-wearying 
job  of  breaking  stone.  Under  the  new  state 
law.  which  shortly  goes  into  effect,  the  board 
of  supervisors  may  relieve  the  jail  prisoner 
from  his  monotonous  sessions  at  the  stone 
pile  and  take  him  out  on  the  public  highway, 
there  to  do  his  share  in  the  cause  of  promoting 
good  road.-.  That  is  what  the  board  may  do. 
What  it  will  do  is  still  an  undcbated  question. 
Kent  county  needs  good  roads.  It  needs 
miles  and  miles  of  them — enough  to  keep  sev- 
eral jailfuls  of  offenders  busy  for  years.  The 
county  wants  these  roads  just  as  fast  as  it 
can  get  them,  but  cost  is  a  big  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  securing  them.  Prison  labor  would 
assuredly  help  to  solve  the  cost  problem. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  the  pris- 
oner-labor question.  It  is  the  moral  side.  Is 
it  a  good  thing  morally  for  these  minor  offend- 
ers to  be  put  to  work  on  public  highways 
where  their  ignominy  will  be  visible  to  all  who 
may  pass?  Or  will  it  have  a  deterrent  effect 
on  others  sufficient  to  make  men  more  careful 
about  landing  in  jail?  These  questions  will 
have  to  be  answered  within  the  next  year  or 
so,  for  the  new  law  makes  the  road  labor 
problem  a  live  issue  in  every  county.  But  the 
issue  is  several  sided,  and  it  will  take  much 
thought  to  reach  a  conclusion.  The  whole 
county  will  have  to  help  the  supervisors  in 
reaching  their  decision,  and  it  is  about  time 
that  the  county  was  beginning  to  form  opin- 
ions on  the  matter. 


Palmer  a  considerable  distance,  but  from  Pal- 
mer to  the  Swanzey  range  will  pass  through 
unbroken  country.  The  company  will  likely 
find- it  necessary  to  construct  a  road  along  the 
right  of  way,  to  be  used  in  the  event  repairs 
to  the  Hue  are  necessary.  A  member  of  the 
Xegaunee  council  says  he  thinks  that  the  city 
and  townships  should  cooperate  with  the  com- 
pany in  the  construction  of  such  a  road,  as  it 
would  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  general  public. 
The  company  has  designated  locations  for  all 
of  its  towers  along  the  line  and  other  prelimi- 
nary work  is  well  advanced.  The  towers  will 
be  constructed  of  steel. 


CLAIMS  FINEST  ROADS. 

What  is  today  the  finest  piece  of  road  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  the  one  running  north  out 
of  Mohawk,  Keweenaw  county,  was  made  still 
better,  as  the  township  authorities  gave  a 
contract  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  ap- 
ply a  car  load  of  oil  dressing  on  it,  says  a  Ke- 
weenaw correspondent.  About  two  miles  were 
treated  this  year.  The  oil  dressing  is  a  mix- 
ture of  crude  oil  and  asphalt,  containing  20 
per  cent  of  the  latter.  About  twelve  feet  of 
the  road  received  the  treatment.  It  requires 
from  one-third  to  one-half  gallon  of  the  mix- 
ture per  square  yard.  The  manner  of  apply- 
ing it  is  to-  sweep  the  fine  top  dressing  of  the 
road  off  to  one  side,  then  the  mixture  is  ap- 
plied by  a  hose  attached  to  a  tank  wagon. 
Then  the  stuff  is  spread  evenly  over  the  road 
with  heavy  brushes,  after  which  the  line  stuff 
is  swept  back  again,  the  whole  being  allowed 
about  half  a  day  to  settle.  Alloucz  township 
now  probably  has  the  very  finest  stretch  of 
country  road  that  any  community  in  the 
United  States  can  boast  of. 


ST.  CLAIR  FARMERS  PROGRESSIVE. 

A  Detroit  concern  has  100  men  and  fifteen 
teams  at  work  building  ten  miles  of  macadam 
road  in  the  township  of  Kimball,  St.  Clair 
ct unity.  The  Griswold  street,  Port  Huron, 
road  will  first  he  extended  through  the  town- 
ship to  the  Wales  line.  Citizens  of  Wales 
and  Riley  townships  have  started  a  movement 
to  extend  the  road  across  these  two  town- 
-hips.  and  are  in  hopes  that  Berlin  will  fall 
in  line.  If  the  scheme  can  be  brought  about 
it  will  only  be  a  short  time  before  there  is 
a  continuous  strip  of  macadam  road  from  Port 
Huron  west  to  the  Lapeer  county  line.  It 
would  run  through  live  of  the  finest  townships 
i if  St.  Clair  county. 


PRISONERS  ON  THE  ROADS. 

Xowadays   when    a    frisky  citizen   is   sent   to 
jail    for    smashing    one    of    the    various    law.- 


HOLD  OFF  ON  NEW  ROAD. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  new  road  will  be  built 
to  the  city  line  of  Negaunee,  extending  from  a 
point  near  the  east  range  properties,  this  year. 
The  members  of  the  council  looked  over  the 
territory  and  it  is  their  impression  that  the 
need  for  the  new  road  is  not  pressing.  It  will 
be  necessary,  however,  to  abandon  the  present 
road  within  a  year  or  two,  as  a  part  of  it  is 
bring  undermined  by  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Company. 

The  proposed  new  route  will  be  much  short- 
er than  the  present  one,  and  will  be  more  con- 
venient in  some  respects.  It  will  be  possible 
to  connect  it  with  the  Goose  Lake  road,  short- 
ening the  distance  about  half  a  mile.  The 
farmers  to  be  benefited  have  sought  the  im- 
provement for  some  time,  but  as  it  will-be  an 
expensive  job  it  is  likely  that  the  council  will 
put  it  off  for  at  least  a  year.  A  portion  of  the 
road  to  be  abandoned  was  constructed  only 
about  two  years  ago. 

It  is  expected  that  ultimately  a  good  wagon 
road  will  be  provided  between  Xegauuee  and 
the  Swanzey  range  towns.  The  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  Iron  Company  has  secured  a  right  of 
way  for  its  steel  towers,  which  are  to  carry 
the  wires  for  the  proposed  electric  transmis- 
sion Hue.  It  follows  the  highway  leading  to 


$50,000  PRACTICALLY  WASTED. 

Nearly  $50,000  has  been  spent  by  Hart  town- 
ship, Oceana  county,  on  its  roads  within  the 
last  ten  years  and  about  $20,000  for  bridges. 
This  amount  properly  expended  together  with 
the  statute  labor  formerly  assessed  would  have 
given  first-class  roads  all  over  the  township 
and  first-class  bridges  as  well. 

The  job  recently  completed  by  Mr.  Doyle 
for  $070  and  one  completed  at  $1,000  gives  a 
splendidly  graded  highway  to  the  Elbridge 
town  line  and  Hart  township  gets  more  value 
twice  over  for  the  money  expended  than  it 
ever  received  before.  The  law  requires  that 
such  jobs  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  but  it  has 
been  customary  to  ignore  this  law  in  the  past. 
The  new  highway  commissioners  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  stand  they  have  taken. 
Hart  citizens  have  put  up  with  a  heavy  burden 
or  road  taxes  in  the  past  and  have  received 
very  little  benefit  in  return.  A  better  day  is 
evidently  coming  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
hereafter  the  law  will  be  more  carefully  fol- 
lowed in  spending  the  people's  money  in  Hart 
township. 

SURVEYING  FOUR  MILES   OF   ROAD. 

Mecosta  county's  surveyor  has  surveyed  the 
road  through  Colfax  township,  which  will  con- 
nect with  the  road  east  of  Big  Rapids,  about 
four  miles  out.  County  Road  Commissioner 
Lyons  proposes  to  build  four  miles  of  road  in 
this  township  if  the  supervisors  approve.  When 
the  road  is  built  it  will  give  a  continuous 
stretch  of  eight  miles  of  state  reward  road  out 
of  Big  Rapids.  The  commissioner  hopes  to 
begin  work  on  the  road  ne.xt  spring. 

NEW  COUNTY  ROAD  IN  IOSCO. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  losco  county  road 
commissioners  have  taken  up  a  certain  road  in 
the  township  of  Oscoda  and  have  declared  the 
same  to  be  a  county  road  under  the  provisions 
of  Act  149  of  the  year  18'JH.  said  road  to  be 
known  as  the  Van  Ettan  county  road,  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  described  as  follows:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  on  the  east  and  west  quarter 
line  of  Sec.  28,  town  24,  north  of  range  9  east 
439  feet  west  of  the  southeast  corner  of  s.  w. 
*4  of  n.  e.  *4  of  said  Sec.  28  and  running  thence 
north  35  degrees  west  7,401  feet,  thence  north 
45  degrees  west  3,150  feet.  Said  highway  to  be 
four  rods  in  width. 


BARRY  COUNTY  ROADS. 

A  mile  of  "good  road''  is  to  be  built  from 
the  city  line  of  Hastings  north  to  the  Judge 
Robinson  farm,  where  it  will  join  a  mile  of 
road  already  built  to  that  point.  As  this  is 
about  one  of  the  worst  roads  running  into 
Hastings,  the  improvement  is  a  much  desired 
one. 

Another  mile  of  road,  that  from  the  Dan 
Mancc  residence  to  the  county  farm,  is  also 
under  way  and  this  is  another  piece  of  bad 
road,  but  in  both  cases  excellent  clay  gravel 
can  be  had  near  by  and  the  road  made  good 
bv  its  use. 


Antioch  township,  Wexford  count}',  under 
the  supervision  of  its  highway  commissioner. 
Art  Miller,  has  completed  one  mile  of  state  re- 
ward road,  and  it  is  a  good  job,  well  graveled, 
rolled  and  made  up  in  first-class  shape.  It  is 
a  good  example  for  other  townships  to  take 
pattern  from. 
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The  Standard  Dumping  Wagon  for  Twenty  Years 

twenty  years  the  Watson  lias  been  the  clumping  wagon  by  which  the  others  are 
In  the  number  of  wagons  being  used,  the  number  of  years  they  stay  on  the 
Jjjjt  job,  and  the  freedom  from  repairs,  the  Watson  is  absolutely  without  a  peer. 

If  quality  means  anything  to  you;  if  the  verdict  of  fifteen  thousand  individuals,  firms 
and  corporations  has  any  weight — then  the  Watson  is  entitled  to  your  consideration.  Get  our  catalog, 
and  learn  about  the  dumping  wagon  that  is 

"First  in  the  Field;  Last  in  the  Repair  Shop" 

Watson   Wagon   Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T,  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President;  C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:      Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,    Detroit;    Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;    W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


WESTERN  MICHIGAN  ALERT. 

The  people  of  Western  Michigan  arc  already 
mac  I  liuiklers.  They  expended  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  last  year  for  the  pin 
of  improving  their  wagon  roads.  This  year  they 
are  doing  even  more.  They  intend  that  it  shall 
he  like  rolling  down  hill  to  get  the  product*  of 
the  soil  from  the  farms  to  the  shipping  stations. 

Their   expenditures   for   highway  purposes   last 
year  were   as   follows : 

Kent     $109,825.43 

Muskcgon     78,516.46 

(  (itawa     71,682.01 

( )ceana    43,515.00 

Wexford    42.737.57 

Manistee    42,159.76 

\ewago    40,175.53 

Mason     39,426.57 

Kmmet    3fi.407.22 

Mecosta   :,<;,:;:;!i.<;o 

\ntrim  :,2.2i:;.3t; 

( >sccola     29,!)()5.:.l) 

Kalkaska    38,633.82 

Charlevoix     2:',.s.VJ.s:; 

Mi-saukec    20,2 18.98 

( .rand  Traverse  18,825. sr 

I'.rn/ie     18,397.20 

Leclanau     13,463.72 

Lake    10.1. -,:,.:,.-> 


GOOD    ROADS    NOTES. 


The  macadam  road  leading  from  Lansing  to 
the  Agricultural  College  has  been  put  in  first- 
class  condition.  The  road  has  been  covered 
with  an  oil  preparation  which  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  it  from  'disintegrating. 


County  Road  Commissioners  Haynes,  Use- 
wick  and  Stanclift,  of  Wexford  county,  have 
made  application  to  the  state  for  reward  for 
Mate  reward  highways.  The  four  pieces  of 
road  are  as  follows:  1.018  miles  gravel  road 
near  Sherman  on  the  line  between  Hanover 
and  Wexford  townships,  state  reward  $509; 
.!)"<>  miles  of  gravel  road  on  the  east  side  of 
section  24,  Selma  township,  state  reward  $500; 
1  mile  gravel  road  in  Cedar  Creek,  state  re- 
ward $500.  The  work  is  being  done  by  the 
county  at  day  labor,  Commissioners  Usewick 
and  Stanclift  having  active  charge  of  the  work, 
two  jobs  being  carried  on  at  one  time.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  work  the  township  of  An- 
tioch  is  constructing  a  mile  of  gravel  road  and 
it.  too.  will  receive  the  reward  allowed  by  the 
state  il  the  mad  is  made  properly. 


Total     $736.549.09 

The  state  of  Michigan  some  years  ago  realizing 
that  good  wagon  roads  would  greatly  help  to  de- 
\clop  its  rural  sections  began  to  offer  a  bounty 
for  all  roads  coming  up  to  an  established  stand- 
ard. Most  of  the  western  Michigan  counties 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  state's  generosity 
and  have  earned  state's  funds  to  help  them  with 
their  better  mads  campaigns.  The  several 
amounts  secured  by  the  different  counties  up  to 
January  1  last  were  as  foll"\\  : 

Mason    $10,910.00 

Occana   9,999. oo 

Mnskegon    9.iit;'.oo 

Manistei-    s, 7 17.00 

Kalkaska    7.322.on 

Kent    (1, sin). no 

Antrim     5,o.">l.oo 

1  >sceola  :;.:.s:.'.(io 

Mei-osta    I.97.S.OO 

Benzie    I.3o2.o;i 

<  iraiicl   Traverse    ."140.01) 

Wexford     501.00 

Lake    500.00 


11.  II.  Malbonc,  highway  commissioner  of 
South  Haven  township.  Van  liureii  county,  has 
improved  the  Hast  Phoenix  road  half  a  mile 
beyond  where  the  macadam  road  ends.  This 
is  one  of  the  main  arteries  leading  into  South 
Haven  and  its  improvement  is  of  great  benefit 
to  the  city,  and  to  South  Haven  and  Geneva 
townships,  as  well  as  to  many  residents  of  Cas- 
co  township. 


1  he  north  road  across  Maple  lake  has  been 
completed  in  a  manner  to  reflect  credit  upon 
those  having  the  matter  in  charge,  and  it  will 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  township.  The 
work  ol  construction  has  been  in  charge  of 
Highway  C  Uniniis.-iuner  (r.  W.  Lee.  who  has 
-pared  no  time  or  pains  to  make  the  road  sub- 
stantial and  build  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  remain  permanent  without  being  a  source 
ol  continual  expense.  This  he  has  done  to 
the  entire  sati.-faction  of  the  township. —  I'au 
I'aw  True  Northener. 


Total     $C,7.n  ID. in i 


Highway  t  'oinmis-ioticr  Kly  states  that 
owing  to  lack  of  t'unds  in  many  counties  in 
.Michigan,  as  well  a-  the  fact  that  no  Mate  r« 
\\  rd  can  be  paid  until  after  the  first  of  the' 
year,  he  does  not  expect  35  many  miles  of  good 
mads  will  be  built  this  year  as  last.  "\Ye  find 
that  many  counties  and  townships  are  in  the 
same  condition  as  Jngham,"  says  Mr.  Kly. 


"They  have  no  money  to  go  ahead  with  their 
plans  and  are  writing  to  us  to 'know  if  they 
can  be  assured  of  receiving  the  state  reward  as 
soon  as  the  road  is  completed.  The  condition 
will  necessitate  delaying  work  on  many  roads, 
but  at  that  they  are  building  roads  at  about 
200  places  in  the  state  and  are  keeping  us  quite 
busy." 

The  highway  committee  of  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors of  Marquette,  of  which  Joseph  Ba- 
rabe  of  Negaunee  is  chairman,  has  awarded 
John  Peterson  a  contract  to  repair  the  Goose 
Lake  road  from  the  Negaunee  City  line 
through  Negaunee  and  Sands  township.  The 
road  received  attention  last  year,  but  there  are 
several  spots  that  need  repairing  in  order  to 
put  it  in  good  condition. 


The  township  board  of  Kckford,  Calhoun 
county,  has  met  and  awarded  'the  contract  to 
construct  two  miles  and  thirty-two  rods  of  ma- 
cadam road  in  Kckford  and  Marengo  town- 
ships to  the  Consolidated  Stone  &  Gravel  Com- 
pany of  Detroit,  for  75  cents  per  leneal  foot. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  township  board  of  Mar- 
shall township,  Calhoun  county,  the  board  de- 
cided to  build  one  mile  of  gravel  road  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications  furnished  by  the  state 
highway  department.  It  will  start  from  the 
west  corporation  limits  of  the  city  of  Marshall 
on  the  territorial  road  and  thence  west  to  the 
Conley  school  house,  just  west  of  Bear  Creek. 


South  Haven  business  men  have  organized 
a  good  roads  association,  with  Dr.  Young  pres- 
ident, C.  K.  Abell  vice-president,  and  L.  K. 
Parsons  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  association  to  build  good  roads.  Or 
improve  those  no'w  used,  from  all  points  lead- 
ing to  the  city's  limits.  This  example  should 
be  followed  by  every  city  and  village  in  the 
state. 


The  new  road  which  has  been  under  the  pro- 
cos  of  const  ruction  for  the  past  few  weeks  in 
South  Homestead  is  completed  and  is  pronounc- 
ed (  ).  K.  by  Deputy  Highway  Commissioner 
Smith,  of  Lansing.  Now  Homestead  township  will 
anxiously  await  the  arrival  of  its  $500  check 
which  it  is  to  gel  as  a  reward. 

This  new  road  extends  from  Homestead  sta- 
tion and  runs  one  mile  straight  north,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  strips  of  roads  in  lienzie  county.  Mr. 
Smith  made  the  statement  that  it  was  better  than 
nine  tenths  of  the  roads  which  he  has  accepted 
throughout  the  state,  of  which  Town-hip  Coin- 
nii-Moner  V.i'sltop  feels  verj  proud. 
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MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


IF    YOU    WANT 


GOOD  ROADS 


BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 


Port   Huron    Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


TO   BUILD   A   NEW 

CITY    IN   MICHIGAN 


Just  as  in  the  days  when  lumber  barons 
held  sway  in  Michigan's  wilderness  and  both 
civilization  and  commercial  industry  centered 
first  of  all  within  sound  of  the  screaming  saws, 
Xels  Michaelson  plans  to  have  a  city  spring 
up  among  the  jack  pines  of  the  Houghton 
lake  country. 

That  the  shrill  cry  of  the  saw  blades  in 
his  big  new  mill  shall  herald  the  opening 
of  a  little  known,  seldom  traveled,  but  uni- 
formly fertile  and  promising  country,  is  a  part 
of  this  man's  am'bition.  Already  a  great  rail- 
way system  has  yielded  to  his  demand  for 
transportation  facilities,  and  a  crazy  strip  of 
track  has  been  laid  to  the  big  mill  in  the 
center  of  his  vast  timber  preserves  in  Mis- 
saukee  and  Roscommon.  Railway  surveyors 
have  laid  out  the  new  depot  site  in  a  city 
whose  streets,  unmarked  save  by  civil  engi- 
neers' stakes,  and  whose  buildings  are  yet  to 
materialize,  exists  only  in  the  plans  of  the 
man  whose  name  it  will  bear  and  whose  monu- 
ment it  will  be. 

For  four  miles,  where  the  Muskegon  river 
winds  through  the  estates  of  the  Michaelson 
Lumber  Company,  the  water  is  hidden  under 
millions  of  feet  of  logs  waiting  to  be  ripped 
into  marketable  lumber  in  the  big  Michaelson 
mill.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  big  handsaws 
will  begin  cutting  timber  which  promises  at 
least  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  and  profit- 
able work. 

The  Michaelson  mill  is  no  temporary  shack. 
It  is  a  permanent  structure,  as  strong  and 
rugged  as  the  man  who  built  it.  Michaelson 
intended  it  should  be  a  suitable  beginning  for 
liis  boom  of  the  Houghton  lake  country.  His 
sawmill  brought  the  railway  to  the  doorway 
i if  his  city  to  be.  He  intends  the  city  and 
the  developing  country  in  its  vicinity  shall 
justify  constantly  increasing  and  improving 
railway  service. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Michaelson  of  to- 
day to  the  city  oi  the  Michaelson  Lumber 
Company's  plans  and  ambition.  For  fifteen 


miles  the  new  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  branch 
out  of  Lake  City  dips  into  sharp  grades,  rises 
over  abrupt  knolls  and  twists  around  pre- 
carious curves  to  the  Michaelson  mills.  Its 
tiny  rails  creak  and  dip  under  the  feather- 
weight of  old-time  rolling  stock,  and  the  road- 
bed sags  until  box  cars  and  flats  and  coaches 
roll  and  pitch  like  ships  at  sea. 

But  it  is  a  railway,  far  better,  perhaps,  than 
many  a  logging  road  that  one  day  witnessed 
the  coming  of  Pullmans  and  express  service. 
Some  day  this  Houghton  lake  country  is 
bound  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  Michaelson 
and  come  into  its  own.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
but  a  few  weeks  before  the  present  semi- 
weekly  train  service  will  be  made  tri-weekly, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  thereafter  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  has  promised  a  daily  run  to 
the  Michaelson  terminal  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Muskegon. 

Today  a  queer  little  mixed  train  leaves 
Cadillac  at  5  a.  m.  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  and 
threads  its  way  first  to  Lake  City,  the  end 
of  the  regular  Lake  City  division,  and  then 
goes  rolling  off  into  the  woods  at  never  faster 
than  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  track  won't 
stand  more  than  that.  The  Cadillac  "chain 
gang"  gets  the  Michaelson,  or,  as  they  call 
it,  "the  woods  run."  That  is,  the  freight  serv- 
ice train  crews  working  first  in  and  first  out 
are  assigned  in  their  regular  order  to  the  trip 
into  Michaelson.  They  don't  like  it.  It  means 
a  long  day,  slow,  ticklish  work  in  switching, 
and,  because  of  the  late  return  at  night,  a  bad 
run  for  the  following  day  or  none  at  all. 

The  country  through  which  this  "streak  of 
rust"  leads  is  not  materially  different  from 
three-quarters  of  the  territory  where  pioneer 
lumbering  interests  wielded  ruthless  axes. 
Forest  and  brush  tires  have  made  the  work 
of  destruction  more  complete.  On  every  side, 
clear  to  the  horizon,  black,  ugly  stumps,  like 
broken  teeth,  rear,  themselves — fantastic 
shapes  out  of  keeping  with  the  fresh  young 
trees  that  struggle  up  each  year  in  spite  of 
frequent  fires.  Occasionally  some  pioneer, 
braver  and  more  energetic  than  the  average, 
lias  cleared  a  field  or  plowed  about  the  stumps. 
In  every  instance  the  crops  are  wonderful  in 
their  yield.  While  six  or  eight  weeks  later 
than  southern  Michigan  farmers  do  their  plant- 
ing they  invariably  catch  up  and  are  ready 
for  harvest  simultaneously  with  the  products 
oi  I  \vo  hundred  miles  to  the  south. 

Xels  Michaelson  knows  the  possibilities  of 
i  he  eountry.  His  plan  to  boom  it,  to  see  the 
ugly  stumps  giving  way  to  waving  green  and 
crops,  the  jack  pine  replaced  by  fruit 


trees  or  cut  down  to  make  room  for  city 
homes  and  the  varied  industries  of  the  modern 
municipality  is  no  idle  dream. 

What  is  to  be  the  main  street  of  Michael- 
son  leads  directly  through  a  dense  clump  of 
jack  pine.  Tlie  first  real  settler  in  the  new 
city  is  Fdward  Sorenson,  and  his  concrete 
store  building  is  under  construction.  The 
concrete  basement  walls  face  the  main  street 
to  be,  which  will  lead  in  a  direct  line  toward 
the  big  mills.  Besides  the  mills,  separated 
from  the  actual  city  site  to  afford  protection 
from  fire  for  the  growing  lumber  yard,  the 
shingle  factory,  the  office  shacks,  stables  and 
rough  boarding  house,  Sorenson  has  the  only 
building  in  sight.  He  is  literally  Michaelson's 
pioneer. 

Goods  roads,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  automobile  enthusiast,  lead  into  this  coun- 
try as  far  as  what  is  to  be  the  city  of  Michael- 
son.  It  is  one  of  the  lumber  company's  plans 
to  build  a  .straight,  wide,  modern  automobile 
road  through  the  four  miles  to  the  shore  of 
Houghton  lake.  The  company  will  lend  its 
aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  summer  resort 
on  the  lake  shores  that  will  be  in  keeping 
with  the  natural  resources,  of  the  place. 

The  Michaelson  company  owns  a  great 
portion  of  Missaukce  and  Roscommon  coun- 
ties bordering  the  lake.  There  is  some  virgin 
timber  on  its  holdings.  It  is  practically  cov- 
ered with  second  growth  lumber  of  sufficient 
si/e  to  be  of  marketable  value.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  capable  timber  cruisers  of  the 
company  that  there  is  timber  enough  on  the 
Michaelson  preserves  to  run  the  mill  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  Two  years  ago 
Michaelson's  plans  for  the  Houghton  lake 
district  had  their  beginning  when  wood  gangs 
of  the  company  began  cutting  and  skidding 
timber  into  the  Muskegon  river.  Today  this 
timber  has  been  tloated  downstream  to  the 
booms  opposite  the  site  of  the  new  mill  and 
the  shingle  factory.  Cedar  for  the  shingle- 
making  industry  was  given  preference,  but 
there  are  millions  of  feet  of  logs  waiting  to 
lie  lloaled  into  the  .sawmill  channel,  drawn  u] 
on  the  skids  and  pushed  through  the  vertical 
baud  saws,  which  have  a  capacity  of  50,0 
feet  a  clay. 

The  days  of  ruthless  slaughter  of  trees  is 
at  an  end.  \o  more  will  stumps  be  left 
rearing  their  heads  above  the  surrounding 
sward.  The  Michaelson  company's  men  cut 
the  tree  right  at  its  base.  Fvery  foot  is  saved. 
Handsaws  have  succeeded  the  faster  cutting 
but  wasteful  circular  blades.  Economy  is  the 
watchword  in  lumbering  today. 

(iradi'.illv    the    Michael-ion    company's   wo,,d> 
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A  M  ERJC  AN 


This  brand  on 
every  sheet. 

None  genuine 

without  this 

brand 


\A../ 

\     * 

V 


To  those  9O.OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 

'"TH ROUGH  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,   you  have  made  a  demand 

for  a  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,   road  culverts,   and 

agricultural  purposes.     Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 

Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 

Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 

rust,  collapse,  or  he  injured  by  the  frost.      Address, 

MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.  LANSING,    MICHIGAN 


Kalkaska  County's  Good  Roads  Camp,  established  by  the  County  Road  Commissioners,  and  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  building  of  state  reward  roads  in  that  county.  Courtesy  Hon.  Frank  Hamilton,  road  commissioner 
Grand  Traverse  County. 


men  will  dear  the  hundreds  of  acres  about 
llonghton  and  Higgins  lakes.  While  the  saws 
are  tearing  into  plank-,  the  la.-t  timber  in  the 
Missaukee-Roscommon  country,  Xels  Michael- 
*on's  city  will  spring  up  amid  the  jack  pines. 
Streets  will  appear  where  there  are  only  sur- 
ir's  stakes  today.  There  will  be  railroad 
yards  and  a  depot.  Inducement*  will  be  held 
forth  to  homesteaders  to  come  in  and  culti- 
vate the  land  behind  the  woodsmen. 

The  new  city  of  Michaelson  lies  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  circle  of  almost  trackless  wilderness 
and  .stump  lands  fifty  miles  in  diameter.  The 
Michaelson  mill  brought  the  railroad  to  this 
center.  Next  it  will  lead  to  a  village,  a  town 
and  a  city.  With  this  market  and  its  railway 
and  postal  facilities  at  the  very  center,  the 
sixty-two  mile  circle  of  free  farm  lands  will 
be  the  logical  place  of  pioneer  settlement  in 
the  lower  peninsula. 

The  territory  upon  which  Michaelson  will 
depend  for  its  support  is  little  known  out- 
Mde  the  few  sportsmeli  who  penetrate  the  fast- 
5es  of  the  Houghton  and  Higgins  lake 
country  in  search  of  shooting  and  fishing 
grounds.  It  lies  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
practically  on  the  ridge  of  the  great  divide 
between  the  watersheds  of  the  Muskcgon, 
which  flows  westward  into  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  Au  Sable,  which  lead-  eastward  into 
Lake  Huron. 

It  i*  one  of  the  traditions  of  thi*  fine  coun- 
iry  that  in  one  of  its  swamps  two  streams 
find  their  source  in  the  basin  of  a  little  spring- 
hardly  six  feet  in  dameter.  One  of  these  tiny 
stream*  flows  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west. 
Hach  join's  with  the  larger  streams,  and  tin- 
water  of  the  same  spring  goes  both  toward 
the  rising  and  setting  sun.  and  is  divided  im- 
partially in  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan, 
at  points  nearly  three  hundred  miles  apart. — 
(Irand  Rapids  Press. 


WHEN  WILL  THEY  WAKE  UP? 

The  last  report  to  be  issued  by  former  State 
Highway  Commissioner  Horatio  S.  Earle 
shows  that  counties  in  the  northern  section  of 
Michigan  are  taking  the  most  active  interest 
in  the  good  ruads  movement,  and  are  conse- 
quently getting  the  bulk  of  the  rewards  made 
by  the  state.  Incidentally  the  richer  and  more 
densely  populated  southern  counties  pay  the 
bigger  portion.  This  is  because  the  southern 
counties  are  chary  of  their  road  taxes,  and  arc- 
doing  but  little  road  building  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth  and  population,  when  compared 
with  the  northern  counties.  Not  because  the 
roads  are  not  needed  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state;  they  are — much  more  so  than  in 
the  northern  portion.  But  the  southern  coun- 
ties already  have  roads  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  if  they  are  not  the  best  of  roads  and 
are  only  passable  for  a  part  of  the  year,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  officers  to  make  them  do 
rather  than  increase  the  taxes  and  jeopardi/c 
their  offices  by  building  new  ones. 

The  northern  counties,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  problem  of  building  new  roads  con- 
stantly before  them,  and  have  been  quick  to 
see  the  advantage  offered  them  by  the  state 
reward  system  and  profit  by  it.  They  are 
building  good  roads  that  will  lasi  for  all  time, 
if  properly  cared  for.  and  getting  back  from 
the  state  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  their 
highway-. 

Take  for  comparison  the  cases  of  Wayne 
and  Saginaw  counties.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  Wayne  at  the  time  of  the  report  was  $297.- 
•4 :>:>. :>(;<;.  That  of  Saginaw  $41.1  li;.::i;7.  Wayne 
pays  nine  times  the  amount  of  state  tax  that 
Sagin.iu  does,  Vet  Saginaw  built  $1  ('>,*'..">  I  n 
worth  of  state  roads  on  which  she  drew  re- 
wards to  the  amount  of  $4'.V.'39,  or  ahum  one- 


fourth  of  their  cost,  while  Wayne  spent  $177,- 
.'i82  on  her  roads  and  only  came  in  for  $5,116 
in  rewards,  a  little  over  one-thirty-fourth  of 
their  cost. 

Or  take  Kalkaska,  with  her  $3,271,178  of  as- 
sc.-scd  valuation  and  $30,902  spent  for  road 
building.  She 'came  in  for  rewards  to  the 
amount  of  $7,322 — over  one-fourth  of  their 
cost. 

So  it  "goes  all  through  the  list.  Kent,  with 
$105,113,404  of  assessed  valuation  and  $109,825 
spent  on  roads,  gets  no  reward;  Washtenaw, 
with  $38,782,603  asisessed  valuation  and  $53,- 
171  spent  on  roads,  gets  no  reward;  Macomb, 
with  $26,805,235  assessed  valuation  and  $55,710 
spent  on  roads,  gets  $2,000  reward,  while  Bay 
county  gets  $14,017  in  rewards  to  $36,188  in- 
vested: Tuscola  gets  $10,018  to  $32,606  in- 
voted,  and  Mason  gets  $10,910  to  $39,870  in- 
vested— and  besides  they  get  the  roads. 

BOYNE  CITY  WANTS  BETTER  HIGH- 
WAY. 

Boyne  City  business  men  are  taking  up  the 
question  of  better  country  roads  leading  into  that 
city.  In  a  ride  clear  across  the  state  to  Alpcna 
the  worst  road  encountered  is  between  Boyne 
City  and  Boyne  Falls.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
worst  road  leading  into  the  city,  either.  Hoyuc 
City  is  much  the  best  market  for  farm  produce 
in  that  part  of  the  state.  Higher  prices  prevail 
there  than  in  any  town  in  that  vicinity.  The  far- 
mers can  well  afford  to  haul  their  crops  to  that 
city  from  a  reasonably  long  distance  for  the  bet- 
ter prices  which  they  receive  provided  the  roads 
are  not  against  them.  Every  improved  roads  adds 
to  the  value  of  every  piece  of  land  tributary  to 
it.  If  the  farmers  are  wise  they  will  jump  into 
the  project  while  the  thing  is  ripe  and  join  hands 
with  the  business  men  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
bad  conditions  which  now  exist. 
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Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

F'or  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 

Marquette,  Mich. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR   HOBBY 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED    TO    SUIT 

WRITE   US 

THE  HENRY  MERDIAN  CO., 

43-44   Peninsular  Bank   Building, 
Phone   Main   6251  DETROIT 


Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

No.  381 — Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $504. 

No.  382— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.288  miles,  macadam:  state  reward, 
$1,288. 

No.  383 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
$2,413. 

No.  385— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .509  mile  macadam;  state  reward,  $509. 

No.  386— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .508  mile,  macadam;  state  reward,  $508. 

No.  387 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  389 — Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  390 — Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam; 
state  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  391 — Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $746. 

No.  392 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $511. 

No.  393 — Millbrook  township,  Mecosta  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  394 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .502  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $251. 

No.  395 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty .872  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $436. 

No.  397 — Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  398 — Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  399 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
5.08  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $5,080. 

No.  400 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.992  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $992. 

Np.  401 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
1.413  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $1,413. 

No.  403 — Alger  county,  3  miles,  macadam; 
reward,  $3,000. 

No.  404 — Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.04  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  405 — White  Ook  township,  Ingham 
county,  1.006  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $503. 

No.  407 — Wayland  township,  Allegan  county, 
1%  miles,  "C;"  reward,  $938. 

No.  408 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  y-2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  409 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  l/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  410— Newkirk  township,  Lake  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  412 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $990. 

No.  413 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.l.'iii  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $78. 

No.  414 — Bethany  township,  Gratipt  county, 
V/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750;  paid. 

N'o.  415 — Coldwater  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty. V/i  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750. 

Xo.  416 — Inland  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  .:.'.•>  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $625. 

No.  417 — Hinton,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile, 
uravcl;  reward.  $500. 

i.  419 — Leroy  township,  Calhoun  county,  2 
miles,   gravel;     reward,  $1,000. 

No.  420 — Pine  Grove  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, :;.472  miles,  gravel;  $1,736. 

No.  422 — Menominee  county.  •;•  mill-, 
gravel;  reward,  $1  Id;  paid. 


No.  424 — Kalkaska  county,  1,004  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  425 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1.536  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $768. 

No.  426 — Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  427 — Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
2.59  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,295. 

No.  428 — Menominee  county,  .327  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $327;  paid. 

No.  429 — Wayne  county,  1.256  miles,  ma- 
tadam;  reward,  $1,256. 

No.  430 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  431 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  432 — Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  433 — Posen  township,  Presque  Isle 
county,  1.002  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $501. 

No.  434 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  y2  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  435 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  l/2  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

Np.  436 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  438 — Marquette  county,  1.087  miles,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $1,087. 

No.  439 — Mason  county,  1.48  miles,  gravel; 
reward,  $740. 

No.  440 — Pent.water  township,  Oceana  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  441 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  442 — North  St?r  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  443 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  l/2 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  445 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  446 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county, 
1022  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $511. 

No.  447 — Muskegon  county,  1.502  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $751. 

No.  448 — Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
2.033  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,033. 

No.  449 — Cheboygan  county,  .307  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $307. 

No.  450 — Dickinson  county,  %  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $25C. 

No.  451 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
l/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  452 — losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  l/2 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  454 — -Manistee  county,  .22  mile,  ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $551. 

No.  455- — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

N'o.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mill1,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

Xo.  457 — East  China  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,112. 

\<>.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  459 — Evart  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.2.'!  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $615. 

Xo.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  462 — Cheboygan  county,  ll/2  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $i,i:M. 

Xo.  464— —Weldon  township,  Hen/io  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $">()(). 


No.  466 — Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  467 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .;it>4  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $482. 

No.  46S — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .858  miie,  grave!;  reward,  $429. 

No.  470 — Manistee  cov.nty,  .983+  miie, 
gravel:  reward,  $492. 

No.  471 — Manistee  county,  1  mile,  gravel; 
reward.  $5i:(i. 

No.  472 — Manistee  county,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

No.  473,  Manist.ee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  480,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

No.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  483,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  487,  Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 

No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.  489,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.84  miles,  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $665. 

'No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  3 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1%  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 

No.  497,  Wayne  county,  1A  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.  500,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
.state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee    county,   1    mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  :>(>::.  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  stale  reward  $771. 
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No.    503,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,    "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  504,   Menominee  county,  .971   mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.    506,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,    "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.     507,     Menominee     county,     .806     mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  ;")08,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
load,  state  reward  $758. 

No.   509,   Menominee  county,  .999  mile,  "C" 
1".:'!,  state  reward  $74'.). 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.    511,     Menominee    county,    1.498    miles, 
gt.-'.vel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.    512,    Menominee    county,    Yz    mile,    "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

No.     513,    Menominee    county,    1.162    miles, 
r.-.i.caJam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
l.'MKs  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

Xo.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

X'o.  516,  Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.401  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.    517,    Wexford    county,    1    mile,    gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.   518,   Golden    township,   Oceana   county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.   519,   Tyrone   township,    Kent   county,   1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.    520,   Tyrone   township,   Kent  county,   1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.    521,   Delta    county,    l/2    miie,    macadam, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,715. 

No.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $5,595. 

No.  524,  Delta  county,  1.496  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,496. 

No.   525,  Delta  county,  .448  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.311  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,311. 

No.  527,  Delta  county,  2.449  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,449. 

No.  528,  Delta  county,  .184  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $184. 

No.  529,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.    530,    Battle    Creek    township,    Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.    531,    Battle    Creek    township,    Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.    532,    Saginaw    county,    .512    mile,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $512. 

Xo.    533,    Saginaw    county,    1,045    miles,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,045. 

No.    534,    Saginaw    county,    .988    mile,    ma- 
cadam,  state  reward  $988. 

Xo.     535,    Saginaw    county,    .995    mile,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $995. 

No.    536,    Saginaw    county,    .993    mile,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $993. 

No.    537,    Saginaw    county,    .891    mile,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $891. 

No.    538,    Saginaw    county,    .998    mile,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $998. 

No.    539,    Saginaw    county,    1.488    mile,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,488. 

Xo.   540,  Saginaw  county,   1   mile,  macadam. 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.    541,    Saginaw    county,    1.129   miles,   ma- 
cadam,  state   reward  $1,129. 

Xo.  342,  Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.      543,      Casnovia     township,      Muskegon 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

Xo.     544,     Casnovia     township,      Muskegon 
county,  .4110  mile,  gravel,   state  reward  $248. 

No.     545,      Casnovia     township,      Muskegon 
ounty,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

No.   546,    Wayne    county,   1   mile,    macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  547,  Wayne  county,  .502  mile,  macadam, 
Mate   reward  $502. 

No.    548,    Saginaw    county,    1.103    miles,    ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,103. 


Xo.  549,  Wayne  county,  .910  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $910. 

No.  550,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.994  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $497. 

No.  551,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.192  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $746. 

No.  552,  Muskegon  county,  1.260  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,260.  " 

Xo.  553,  Ellington  township.  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $gOO. 

No.  554,  Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  555,  Blaine  township,  Benzic  county, 
1.982  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $991. 

No.  550.  Muskegon  count}-,  2.052  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,052. 

Xo.  557,  Muskegon  count}',  1.015  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,015. 

No.  558,  Muskegon  county,  2.031  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $S.O*1. 

Xo.  559,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .690  mile,  gravel,  state  reward 
$345. 

Xo.  560,  Dickinson  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  561,  Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  502,  Carrollton  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .556  mile,  class  "11."  reward  278. 

No.  564,  Frankenlust  township.  Saginaw 
county.  :!.i'i75  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,675. 

Xo.  564.  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, .'.)!I4  mile,  class  "1!."  reward  $4!>7. 

No.  .")<;.">.  Mancelona  township.  Antrim  county 
1.208  mile,  class  "I!."  reward  $604. 

No.  566,  Charlevoix  township.  Charlevoix 
county,  .572  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $286. 

Xo.  567.  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .51(i  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $258. 
No.  568,  Milton  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

X'o.  569,  Kinderhook  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty. 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  570,  Lansing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  571,  Pinconning  township.  Bay  county, 
1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

Xo.  572.  Eraser  township,  Bay  county,  1 
mile,  class  "E,",  reward  $1,000. 

Xo.  573.  Kawkawlin  township,  Bay  county. 
2.144  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,144." 

Xo.  .")74.  Acme  township.  Grand  Traverse 
county.  1.05  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $52.">. 

Xo.  575.  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county.  .470  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $235. 

X'o.  57i>,  Escanaha  township,  Delta  county, 
1.02f>  miles.  ckSS  "E,"  reward  $1,026. 

No.  577,  Escanalia  township,  Delta  county, 
.'.186  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $9S(i. 

Xo.  57s.  .Sunnier  township.  Gratiot  county. 
..".  mile,  class  "II."  reward  $250. 

Xo.  57 ii.  Kalamazoo  township.  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  5SO,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty. 1.2  IS  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $609. 

Xo.  5sl.  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty. 1.01  mile-,  class  'B,"  reward  $505. 

No.  5S2,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  .">s:i.  Sebcgaing  township.  Huron  county, 
..")  mile,  class  "K,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  5S-I.  Cor  town.-hip.  Isabella  county,  .986 
mile,  class  "I!."  reward  S493. 

Xo.  5S5.  Castleton  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  5S6.  Gilmore  township.  Benzic  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  5ST.  Newton,  Calhoun  county.  1  mile. 
class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  5SS.  Carlton  township.  I'arry  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

X'o.  5sii,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county. 
.996  mile,  class  "P.,"  reward  $498. 

No.  5!io.  Lansing  township.  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "I!."  reward  $500. 

Xo.  5!il.  Meridian  township.  Ingham  county. 
1.44S  miles,  class  "I1.."  reward  $724. 

Xo.  .V.I2.  Chcstonia  township,  Antrim  county. 
1.32  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $660. 

Xo.  .V.I3.  Henderson  township,  Wexford 
county,  1  mile,  class  "I!.",  reward  $500. 


No.  594,  Blumficld  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .493  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $493. 

Xo.  595,  Antioch  township,  Wexford  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

X'o.   590,    Bay   county,   1J4   miles,   class   "E," 

reward  $1.250.  " 

Xo.  597,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
J/4  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $250. 

No.  59N,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,''  re- 
ward $500. 

Xo.  59!),  Kent  county.  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $50(f. 

Xo.  600,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  l/2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

Xo.  601,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  l/2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

Xo.  ii02,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county.  ',_•  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  603,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  604,  Eckford  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.926  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,926. 

No.  605,  Emmett  township.  Calhoun  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  606,  Hastings  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xro.   607,   Hastings   township,   Barry   county, 

1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  608,  Stephenson  township,  Menominee 
county.  1  mile,  class  "15,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.   6()9,    Chester   township,   Ottawa   county, 

2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  610,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  611,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  612,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  613,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

X'o.  614,  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
]6  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

Xo.  615,  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1/2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

Xo.  616,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.503  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $503. 

•No.  617,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.53  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $530. 

No.  618,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.997  mile,  class  E,  reward  $997. 

No.  619,  McKinley  township,  Huron  county, 
L.458  miles,  class  "E."  reward  $1,458. 

No.  620,  Jasper  township,  Midland  county, 
1  '  _>  miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  621.  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.091  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,091. 

No.  622,  Portsmouth  township,  Bay  county, 
l/2  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  623.  I  Jay  county,  1.233  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,833. 

No.  624,  Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1.008  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $504. 

No.  625,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  626,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  627,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.004 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $502. 

No.  628,  Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  .990  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $495. 

No.  629.  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
1.002  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,002. 

No.  630,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  1.13 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $565. 

No.  631,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

X'o.  632,  Newton  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  "15,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  633,  South  Branch  township  Wexford 
county.  '_•  mile,  class  "1!,"  reward  $250. 

Xo.  634.  South  Branch  township,  Wexford 
county.  .4!)(i  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $248. 

No.  635,  Sunnier  township,  Gratiot  county, 
;_.  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

Xo.  030.  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty. .34  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $170. 

No.  637,  llaraga  county,  1  mile,  class  "B," 
reward  $500. 

Xo.  638,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
.940  mile,  class  B,  reward  $473. 
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Xo.  030.  Greenfield  township.  Wayne  county, 
i. -MI  inilo.  class  li.  reward  $616. 

Xo.  640,  Stephenson  township.  Menominee 
county.  I  mill-.  clas>  1!.  reward  $.~><IO. 

No."  ii41.  Sunnier  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "1!,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  M:!.  Onus  a  township.  Cass  county,  1 
mile,  class  "1!."  reward  $500. 

Xo.  <)4:i.  Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county, 
l.oos  miles,  clas-,  "('."  reward  $7"><i. 

No.  <>44,  Alaicdon  township,  Ingham  county. 
l.OOii  iiiik-s,  class  "H."  reward  $5n:;. 

Xo.  045.  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  l.OOl!  miles,  class  "B."  reward  $500. 

Xo."  <>4fi.  Clearwater  township.  Kalkaska 
county.  1  mile,  class  "11,"  reward  S5(io. 

Xo.  lit;.  Ellsworth  township,  Lake  county, 
1  mile,  class  "P.."  reward  $500. 

Xo.  648,  Joytield  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.014  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $50(1. 

Xo.  649,  Hamtramck  township,  Wayne  coun: 
ty,  1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

Xo.  650,  Girard  township,  Branch  county,  2 
miles,  class  "B."  reward  $1,000. 

Xo.  651.  Kimball  township,  St.  Glair  county, 
2.044  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,044. 

No.  652,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.033  miles,  class  E,  reward  $3,033. 

Xo.  653,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.029  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,029. 

Xo.  654,  Shelby  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.009  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,009. 

No.  655,  Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
.909  miles,  class  B,  reward  $455. 

XTo.  656,  West  Traverse  township.  Emmet 
county,  \Yi  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $625. 

Xo.  657,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
county,  .511  mile,  reward  $256. 

No.  658,  Elkland  township.  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  659,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 
Chippewa  County — 
Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
William    Godfrey,    Sault    Ste.    Marie. 

Delta  County — 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 
Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 
Bazilio  Lenzi,  Escanaba. 

Dickinson  County — 
William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 
John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 
Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 

Emmet   County — 

ry    Lcismer,    Petoskey. 
C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 
Kraut.-    V,.orliri^     Harbor   Sorinors. 
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Genesee   County — 

Linus  Wolcott,  Burton. 
William  Becker,  Fenton. 
George   Sellers,   Genesee. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Grand   Traverse    County — 

Frank   Hamilton,   Traverse    City. 
Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates, 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sahle. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalamazoo  County — 
W.   M.  Bryant,   Kalamazoo. 
Byron  Carney,  Prairie  Ronde. 
Charles   Clarke,   Yorkville. 
Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — • 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 
Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 

M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 
A.   A.   Jutncr.   Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Rverson.  Holton. 


The  Engravings 

in  This  Magazine 

were    made  by  the 

Detroit  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

94-96  Fort  St.  East 
Detroit,  Michigan 

USE  WISCONSIN  BLUE  LIME  STONE 
FOR  ROADS  AND  CONCRETE 

96</c    of  the  Macadam  roads  and 

streets  of  western  Michigan  have 

been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan    Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Oceana  County  — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 
Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 
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Ontonagon   County  — 

Jerome    Brown,   Matchwood. 
James  D.  Van  Slyck,  Ontonagon. 
Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 


County  — 
Alpheus   W.    Green,   Sngina\v. 

Schoolcraft  County  — 

Xels   S.  Johnson,    Manistique. 

\Yuyne  County  — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 
Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 
J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 

Wexford  County  — 
Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 
Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 
T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


GOOD    ROADS   SHOULD   BE   IN   UNITS. 

The  idea  is  taking  root  and  gradually  devel- 
oping that  a  system  of  highways  for  a  town- 
ship or  county  should  be  a  unit  rather  than  a 
collection  of  disconnected  fragments.  As  has 
been  so  often  pointed  out,  a  mile  of  macad- 
aini/ed  road  is  of  little  value  if  it  has  a  piece  of 
poor  road  at  each  end  of  it.  Counties  should 
be  allowed  to  issue  br.nds  for  the  construction 
of  highways  sullicicntly  extensive  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  should  not  be  compelled  to 
depend  upon  Mich  funds  as  they  may  have 
from  year  to  year  to  do  a  small  amount  of 
work.  It  would  he  almost  as  reasonable  for  a 
railroad  to  build  its  line  two  or  three  miles  at 
a  time  or  for  a  county  to  put  up  its  court 
house  and  other  public  buildings  in  small  sec- 
tions. A  great  work  will  have  been  accomp- 
lished when  t lie  idea  can  be  given  full  currency 
that  a  system  of  highways  is  indeed  a  system 
and  is  treated  as  such  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  construction  and  maintenance. 
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Spreading  Wa 


The  above  cut  represents  our  Spreading  Wagon  for  the  building  and  grading  of  good  roads, 
and  the  spreading  of  crushed  stone,  gravel  and  cinders.  This  wagon  is  equally  as  good  to  grade 
as  it  is  to  spread  the  material.  You  can  dump  your  load  all  in  one  place  or  you  can  spread  it  to 
any  depth  from  2  in.  to  2  ft.  Built  in  1,  2,  and  3  yard  capacity. 


Bottom  Dumping  Wagon 


The  above  cut  represents  our  I1/,  yd.  Bottom  Dumping  Wagon  with  the  doors  opened. 
These  wagons  are  built  of  oak,  the  necks  are  reinforced  with  sheet  steel  and  the  doors  are  made 
pressed  from  No.  10  Gauge  steel.  They  are  especially  made  for  the  handling  of  gravel  and 
stone,  the  doors  being  made  of  steel  they  do  not  warp  or  leak  their  load.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  allow  your  doors  to  open  t9  any  width  so  you  will  not  discharge  your  load  all  in  one 
place  but  can  spread  it  along  as  you  desire.  For  further  information  address 

The  Haywood  Wagon  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 

or  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Agents 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association. 
The  dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN 
ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 
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I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

Michigan  Road  Makers  Association 

and  if  elected,   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name .' Residence  Address. 

Occupation Business  Address. . . 

Recommended  by Toivn 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Lrticle  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
ier,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 
Article  VIII — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active 
members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00.  The  actual  dues  for  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  ad- 
vance: For  active  members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 


Art 
memb 

Articl 


Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Vol.  5.    No.  15. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  SEPTEMBER,  1909. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


Courtesy  of  Woman's  School  of  the  Woods 


Maple  Sapling  Peeled  by  Porcupine. 
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Courtei]}  cf  Wyman's  Schocl  of  the   Woods 


The  Forester's  "Steady  Comp'ny". 


MICHIGAN 


^FORESTS 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  SEPTEMBER,  1909. 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  Following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 

Directors— S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.   Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 

CONTROVERSY   STIRS  cient  y°ung  growth  to  produce  in  the  course  and  as  good,  or  better,  forest  soil  if  we  pro- 

nviTC-oroT    IKI    c-/~vr>i7OTr»-\/    °f  ilme  a  merchantable,  but  not  a  full  crop  of  tect  it.  . 

UN  1  £.Kto  1    IIN    r  UKto  1 K I  ,  .          .      . 

timber;  and  100,000,000  acres  or  more  severely         The    necessity   tor   more    farm     land    may 

cut   and   burned   over  forests,  on   which   there  eventually    reduce    our    total    forest    area    to 

Officials    of    the    forestry    service,    while    re-    is  not  sufficjent  young  growth  to  produce  an-  100,000,000  acres  less  than  it  is  at  present.     It 

Kri-lting    the    controversy    between    Secretary    other  crop  of  much  va]ue-     Taken  as  a  whole,  is    entirely   possible,    however,   to    produce    on 

Ballinger  of  the  interior  department  and   Gif-    the  annuai  growth  of  the  forests  under  these  450,000,000   acres   as   much   wood   as   a  popula- 

ford  Pinchot,  chief  forester,  over  the  question    COI1ditions  does  not   exceed  twelve   cubic  feet  t'011  mucn  greater  than  we  have  now  will  need 

of  conservation,  say  that  the  controversy  will  acrC)    a    tota,    of    less    than    7)000,000,000  if  a11  the  forest  land  is  br°Ught  tO  itS  higheSt 

not   be   without  good   results  in    this:     It  will    cubic  feet  producing  capacity,  and  if  the  product  is  eco- 
nomically   and    completely    utilized.     But    to 

R.   S.   Kellogg,  assistant  forester,  in   charge  reach  the   necessary  equilibrium  between  tim- 

service   has   done,  and  is  doing,  in  preventing    Q{   thg   office   of  {orest   statisticSi   speaking   on  ber   production   and   consumption,  it   will  take 

the  wanton   waste   of  the  great  forests  of  the      ^         .  •      .     s,jj.  many   years    of   vigorous    effort    by   individual 

west,  and   in   preserving  them  for  generations  forest   owners,   by  the   states,   and  by  the  na- 

to  come  Three  Times  as  Fast  as  They  Grow.  tional  government.     All  must  work  together." 

The  work  of  conserving  the  national  forests        "We   are  cutting  our  forests  three  times  as  Work  the   Bureau   Is   Doing. 

,    .  .  „,          .  .  No  bureau  of  the  government  has  developed 

only  begun   a   few  years   ago,  and   it  was    last  as  they  are  growing.     There  is  menace  in 

.  so  rapidly  as  that  of  forestry.    From  an  appro- 

•om    the  continuance  of  such  conditions.     While  we  priation   of  $25;000  annuaiiyj  it   has   grown  to 

Germany   showing  what  that  country  was  do-    n]jght  never  reach  absolute  timber  exhaustion,  such  proportions  that  it  now  requires  $6,000,- 

ing  to  preserve  her  forests,  which  had  suffered    tne  unrestricted  exploitation  of  our  forests  in  000     a     year     to    pay    its    expenses.      And    the 

through    neglect.      This    report    attracted    the  'the  past  has  already  had  seriOus   effects,  and  friends    and   advocates    of   forest   conservation 

ecretary  Wilson   of  the  agric.l-    it  will  have  much  force  if  it  is  allowed  to  con.  »*.£»  J^  ™?  ™£^^  Jr^ 

tural    department,    who    took    up    the    subject    tinue  unchecked."  may    be    said    that    trained    foresters    are    em- 

with   President  Roosevelt,  with  the  result  that        Mf_   Ke]]ogg  cal]ed  attention  to  whke  pinei  ployed   to   look   after   194,500,000   acres   of   na- 

,he  president  became  enthusiastic,  and  at  once    ^  ^  once  considered  inexhaustible;  tional  forest  land,  and  this  vast  territory  „ 

added   forest   conservation   to  his   list   of   poli-  charge  of  a  forest   supervisor.     These   forests 

cies.     It  appealed  with  much  force  to  the  peo-    ^  fa"en   f  7°  P"  "*  '"  .CUtS  '"'"   """'  «*   in   the   western   country,   which   is   divided 

and   more   than   45  per  cent   since   1900.     The  jnto   six   forest   districts,   each   in   charge   of   a 

cut  of  oak,  he  said,  which  produced  our  most  district    forester.      Every     employe     connected 

Our  Forestry  Area.  valuable    hardwood    lumber    had    decreased    1  with   the    forestry    service    is    experienced    in 

,       .,  .  raising  and  caring  for  young  trees.     The  lum- 

Sinr-p    thf    niithroal-    nf    thp     R'jllincrpr    Pinrhnt      PCT    Cent    SinCC    1900,    and    that    Ot    yellOW    poplar  .       .  . 

berman   who   estimates   timber,   helps   to   plan 

depute  the  correspondence  of  the  agricultural    —  Per  cent-    The  same  story,  he  added,  would  logging  operations,   and   sees  that   the   scaling 

department    has    more    than    trebled,    nearly    a    be  tolcl  of  other  woods  if  they  were  not  con-  ;s  correctly  done,  and  that  the  rules  of  logging 

third  of  the  correspondents  writing  for  infor-    served.  are   properly  observed,  is   an   experienced   and 

mation   relating  to  the  national  forests.     It  is        "The    fact   that   timber   has   been   cheap   and  caPable  woodsman. 

,  »       >j    i«      tr  11  Another    important    employe    is    the    forest 

stated  that  the  total  yearly  dram  upon  the  for-    abundant,      said    Mr.    Kellogg,      has    made    us  ,  ,  .      , 

ranger.     His  duties  require  a  careful  patrol  of 

ests.    not    counting    losses    from    fires,    storms    careless  of  its   production   and   reckless   in   its  the    forest    to    see    that    fjre    and    trespass    are 

and  insects,  is  some  twenty  billion  cubic  feet.    use.      We    take    250    cubic    feet    of    wood    per  prevented;  that  the  range  is  not  over  grazed; 

The    present    forest    area    of   550,000,000    acres    capita   annually   from   our   forests,   while   Ger-  that  logging  regulations  are  enforced,  and  that 

may   be   roughly   estimated   to  consist   of  200,-    many  uses  only  37  cubic  feet,  and  France  but  privileges  granted  by  permit  for  the  use  of  the 

000.000  acres   of  mature   forests,  in   which  the    2».      Germany,     having     learned     her     lesson,  various   forest   "sources  are   not  abused. 

is    generally    a    hard-headed,    practical,    thor- 

annual  growth  is  balanced  by  death  and  decay;    makes  her  state  forests  produce  an  average  of  ough]y   honest   alld   an    able-bodied   citizen    of 

250.000,000  acres  partially  cut  or  burned  over,    48  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre.     We  have  as  tne  west;  wjth  plenty  of  experience  in  all  the 

on  which,  with  reasonable  care,  there  is  suffi-    fast   growing   species   as    Germany,    or   faster,  problems  with  which  he  may  have  to  deal. 
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WEST  IS  SATISFIED 

WITH  FOREST  POLICY 


Secretary  Wilson  has  satisfied  himself  at 
first  hand  that  the  people  of  the  west  are  not 
at  outs  with  Uncle  Sam's  forest  policv.  lie 
has  returned  from  his  western  trip,  and  his 
conclusions  are  positive  and  definite.  So  much 
has  been  said  in  Washington  and  in  the  east 
and  middle  west  about  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion alleged  to  exist  in  the  west  that  the  secre- 
tary resolved  to  give  the  western  people  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  showing  at  first 
hand. 

He  announced  in  advance  that  he  would  ap- 
pear at  certain  specified  places  at  fixed  times, 
and  he  publicly  requested  that  all  persons  hav- 
ing criticisms  of  or  particular  interest  in  the 
forest  policy  of  the  government  meet  him  pub- 
licly. Various  meetings  were  held,  particu- 
larly in  Idaho,  where  the  opposition  to  the 
forest  policy  has  been  supposed  to  center. 
And  when  it  came  down  to  brass  tacks,  the 
secretary  found  that  the  people  of  the  west 
really  care  for  no  change  in  policy. 

Present  Lines  Satisfactory. 

Two  chief  grounds  of  objection  have  been 
urged,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Senator 
Heyburn  and  the  malcontents  for  whom  he 
has  been  supposed  to  speak.  One  is  that  the 
national  forests  contain  a  great  amount  of 
land  which  is  good  for  other  purposes,  notably 
grazing.  The  other  is  that  the  fees  for  graz- 
ing are  too  high.  The  secretary  met  these 
objections  with  proposals  to  make  quite 
sweeping  changes,  providing  such  were  de- 
sired. 

Regarding  the  forest  areas,  he  told  the 
westerners  something  like  this:  "The  lines  of 
these  national  forests  were  hastily  drawn.  We 
know  that  they  are  not  right  in  every  instance. 
They  include  many  acres  of  land  which  is 
good  for  grazing  and  they  fail  to  include  much 
forest  area.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  recom- 
mend to  the  president  that  the  lines  be 
changed,  and  that  the  grazing  land  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  national  forests." 

Thereupon  the  secretary  displayed  maps 
showing  where  the  new  forest  lines  could  go 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  grazing  lands. 
Then  he  asked  the  people  whether  they  want- 
ed that  change  made.  The  result  in  each  meet- 
ing was  a  very  heavy  majority  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  present  lines.  In  no  meeting 
was  there  more  than  an  insignificant  minority 
in  favor  of  the  change,  and  the  average  vote 
was  about  seven  or  eight  to  one. 

The  reason  for  this  could  be  nothing  else 
than  that  the  grazing  land  within  the  forests 
is  well  administered  on  the  whole,  and  so  well 
conserved  that  it  assures  good  feed  for  all  ani- 
mals which  are  permitted  upon  it. 

No  Desire  to  Bid  for  Grazing. 

The  complaint  regarding  grazing  charges 
the  secretary  met  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
what  a  canny  Scot  he  is.  He  put  it  thus:  "We 
have  looked  upon  the  grazing  charges  as  very 
moderate;  too  low,  if  anything.  Hut  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  are  mistaken.  ]f  wr  are,  we  will 
make  a  change.  The  fairest  way  will  be  to  let 
you  fix  the  price  yourself. 

"The   bureau   of    Indian   affairs   in    the    inte- 


A  Useless  Tenant  of  the  Woods. 


rior  department  has  just  entered  upon  a  policy 
of  auctioning  its  grazing  privileges  to  the 
highest  bidders.  We  are  willing  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Under  this  arrangement  you  will 
pay  what  you  think  is  right,  and  no  more." 

This  proposal  knocked  the  complaints  all 
in  a  heap.  It  was  as  effective  as  were  Dewey's 
guns  in  Manila  bay.  The  western  stockmen 
do  not  wish  to  be  pitted  against  one  another 
for  the  forest  privileges.  With  the  outside 
range  overgrazed,  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  opportunity  to  feed  stock  within  the  for- 
est areas.  The  number  of  animals  upon  which 
fees  can  be  collected  by  the  forest  service  is 
limited  only  by  the  number  which  it  permits 
within  the  forest  area. 

For  that  good  grazing  the  stockmen  would 
pay  more  if  they  had  to,  for  they  know  that, 
compared  with  the  range,  it  is  worth  very 
much  more.  And  to  sell  the  grazing  privi- 
leges by  auction  would  certainly  mean  higher 
prices.  The  reply  of  the  stockmen  on  this 
point  was  absolutely  unanimous.  They  urged 
the  secretary  to  let  the  present  method  stand. 
and  said  that  the  policy  suited  them  all  right. 

GETTING  DOWN  TO   BUSINESS. 

Sixteen  trespass  agents  from  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state,  including  the  upper  penin- 
sula, had  a  conference  in  Lansing  with  the 
public  domain  commission  to  assist  the  latter 
in  selecting  the  110,000  to  1MO.OOO  acres  of  land 
to  be  set  aside  as  the  state's  forest  re.^ervc. 
The  job  is  to  be  no  easy  one  because  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  must  be  done. 

To  avoid  friction  the  commission  lias  or- 
dered that  all  sales  of  slate  lands  be  discon- 
tinued for  the  present.  If  10.000  acres  are 
M't  aside  for  forestry  reserve  purposes  in  some 
county  and  it  was  discovered  that  some  one 
had  obtained  title  to  a  section  in  the  reserve, 
the  work  would  have  to  be  done  over  again. 


The  new  law  provides  that  no  more  than  !."> 
per  cent  of  the  required  acreage  shall  be  taken 
from  one  county  and  none  of  it  can  be  land 
suited  to  agricultural  purpose-. 

To  further  assist  the  commission,  Deputy 
and  Commissioner  Carton  has  made  out  a  new 
set  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  examiners 
of  state  lands  which  will  show  what  the  lands 
were  actually  good  for.  The  system  provides 
the  land  department  with  facilities  in  assisting 
the  average  men  to  pick  a  farm  without  hav- 
ing seen  it.  These  questions  will  tell  if  the 
surface  is  hilly,  rolling  or  level,  lakes  and  riv- 
ers near  the  property,  conditions  and  situation 
of  roads  and  highways,  description  of  soil, 
amount  and  kind  of  growth  now  upon  the  land 
and  the  nearness  of  railroad  stations  and 
towns. 


In  the  reforestation  efforts  of  the  Public 
Domain  Commission,  on  the  new  reserves  to 
be  selected  under  the  new  law,  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  commissioners  to  attempt  to 
establish  large  reserves  in  any  of  the  counties, 
but  simply  to  plant  enough  of  the  young  trees 
to  furnish  an  object  lesson  to  the  people  and 
furnish  individual  land  owners  with  the  seed- 
lings to  start  beds  of  their  own. 

"No  definite  program  has  been  mapped  out 
by  the  commission."  says  Secretary  A.  C.  Car- 
ton, "but  the  members  think  more  can  be 
accomplished  by  educational  work  than  by 
attempting  to  plant  big  state  reserves.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  experts  and 
our  opinion  agrees  with  their  view.  The  state 
has  one  reserve,  six  by  twelve  miles  in  size, 
and  another  six  by  six,  and  that  is  more  land 
for  forestry  than  we  can  handle  with  the  pres- 
ent appropriation,  but  we  do  hope  to  aid 
county  supervisors  in  inducing  farmers  to  start 
small  reserves,  in  fact  there  is  now  more  de- 
mand for  the  small  trees  than  can  be  supplied, 
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FARMERS  MORE  CAREFUL. 

The  absence  of  forest  fires  in  the.  copper 
country  this  .summer  has  given  vise  to  consid- 
erable speculation  and  comment.  Last  yea:  .. 
this  time  the  entire  copper  country,  in  com- 
mon with  the  state  at  large,  was  forest  fire 
swept,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollar-, 
worth  of  damage  resulted.  So  far  this  sum- 
mer there  has  not  been  a  -ingle  big  t'uresi  fire 
reported. 

There  are  many  who  believe  the  h  .mestcad- 
cr.s  and  farmers  have  profited  by  their  terrible 
experience  of  hist  se.mmer,  and  that  extreme 
care  and  caution  was  used  this  summer  in 
clearing  away  underbrush  and  stumpagc.  Or- 
dinarily fires  were  .-tarted  at  frei|ueiu  inter 
vals.  with  the  result  the  flame-  spread  quickly 
until  they  were  bey.  nd  ccr.irol. 

The  pall  of  -moke  wliich  overhung  the  ui- 
tire  copper  country  for  many  weeks  last  Au- 
gust is  well  remembered  and  residents  are 
congratulating  themseKi--  up  n  their  good 
fortune  this  year.  Careful  inquiry  has  failed 
to  elicit  any  information  as  to  a  single  Foresl 
fire  in  the  district  and  the  farmers  ami  others 
are  hoping  the  record  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Last  summer  millions  of  feet  of  staneln'" 
timber  were  elestroyed  by  the  (lames  and  some 
very  big  losses  were  reported.  In  many  in- 
stance'.- human  life  wa-  in  danger,  farmers  and 
homesteaders  being  driven  from  'he:r  home's 
by  the  rushing  (lames.  All  efforts  to  fight  the 
flames  were  futile  and  it  was  not  until  heavy 
rains  set  in  that  the  danger  was  eliminated. 

LOSS  THROUGH  FOREST  FIRES. 

\\ith  timber  growing  more  scarce  and  more 
valuable  (here-  should  be'  a  special  effort  made 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  last  year's  record  in 
forest  fires.  An  effective  policy  may  entail  the 
maintenance  of  a  larger  force  by  the  provinces 
and  also  by  the  Dominion  where  valuable  tim- 
ber is  under  federal  authority.  According  to' 
a  report  by  the  forestry  branch  of  the  interior 
department,  there  were  s:;.">  forest  fires  of  seri- 
<iu-  proportions  in  the  dominion  during  nios. 
British  Columbia  was  the  chief  sufferer,  the 
total  loss  through  the  '2'.'>~>  fires  iu  that  province 
being  $25,000,000.  This  was  the  value  of  the 
-10. (100.0(1(1  feel  of  timber  and  of  the  mills,  im- 
provements, and  other  property  destroyed. 
The  loss  in  that  province  was  about  !)()  per 
cent  of  the'  entire  loss  in  the  Dominion.  This 
unusually  large  aggregate  was  due  to  exten- 
sive tires  in  the  Crow's  Xe-st  Pass  couiitrv  and 
on  Vancouver  Island. 

Quebec  suffered  from  250  fires,  hut  the 
•gale'  damage  was  small  compared  wilh 
that  in  the  Pacific  Province.  The  teital  area 
burned  over  in  the  Dominion  was  ISx.noo 
acres.  The  record  is  more  dee'ply  impressed 
by  the  loss  of  twenty-one  lives.  With  the 
advance  of  settlement  and  the  growth  of  a 
more  adventurous  .-pirit  among  campers,  hunt- 
ers and  explorers  the'  elangrr  of  forest  lire's 
continually  increases.  Wood-ranging;  forces 
sufficient  a  le-w  ye'ar-  ago  are  inadequate  to 
the  heavier  duties  devolving"  ejn  them.  To 
insure  against  any  of  the  seemingly  inevitable 
fires  getting  beyoiid  control  it  is  ncce- 
that  men  be  in  readiness  for  the  concentration 
of  efforts  wherever  a  danger  may  deve-lop. 
This  is  one  of  many  phases  of  the  forest 
preservation  problem,  and  the  records  show 
that  it  has  ne>t  received  the  measure-  of  atten- 
tion its  importance  demands. 


Fire  Cherry  in  Mixed  Hardwood  Regeneration  Attacked  by  Its  Worst 
Enemy,  "Black  Knot." 


TIMBER  GROWTH  AND  WASTE. 

The    forestry    service    of   the    United    States 
has  just    given   out   .some   statistics   that   an 
unusual  interest  to  Michigan,  for  they  confirm 
the-   general    statements    hitherto    wielely   circu- 
lated that  our  timber  resource-   are   being   rap- 


idly diminished  and  at  the  present  rate  will 
soon  be  exhausted.  The  yearly  growth  of  the 
Its,  we  are  told,  is  less  than  84,000,000.000 
feet,  board  measure,  while  we  are  actually 
cutting"  for  Use.  apart  from  the  large  losses 
from  fires,  storms  and  insects,  about  240,000.- 
ooo.ooo  feet,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much. 
The  largest  .re'scrvoir  in  the  world  must  in 
time  be  cmptkel  if  it  gives  out  three  times  as 
much  as  it  receives. 

There  is  reason  f..r  believing  that  this  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  our  timber  resources  is 
largely  due  to  wa.-teful  practices,  comments 
the  Xew  York  Tribune.  We  "use"  each  year 
no  less  than  :i,000  feet  board  measure,  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country, 
while  Germany  uses  only  444  feet  ami  1'rance 
:;oo  feet.  X'ow  it  may  be  that  we  legiti- 
mately need  and  ought  to  use  meire  than  those 
countries,  but  we  niu-,t  doubt  if  the'  difference 
ought  to  be  as  great  as  it  is.  It  can  scarcely 
be  defensible  for  us  to  make  way  with  ten 
times  as  much  lumber  as  France'  and  nearly 
seven  times  as  much  as  Germany. 

We  might  use  a  geioel  eleal  more  than  Ger- 
many and  yet  not  deplete  our  forests  if  only 
proper  methods  of  cutting  and  of  forest  cul- 
ture were  observed.  The  state  fe>rests  of  Ger- 
many, which  are  a  .source  of  profit  to  that 
empire,  produce  yearly  an  average  new  growth 
01  ",(>  board  feet  to  the  acre,  while  in  the 
I'nited  State-  such  growth  is  not  more  than 
111  le'e't.  or  only  one-fourth  as  much.  Yet  our 
-oil  is  richer  than  that  of  Germany  and  we 
have  ju.-t  as  fast  growing  tree.-.  The  differ- 
ed :e  in  her  favor  arises  from  the  fact  that  her 
forests  are  cultivated  far  more  intelligently 
and  scientifically  than  e:mrs.  Here  a  forest  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  piece  of  woodland 
which  is  to  be  cut  off  auel  destroyed,  while 
there  it  is  a  permanent  plantation  of  trees 
which  i,s  te>  be  cultivated  and  mainta-.iied  in 


constant  productiveness.  It  ought  not  to  take 
this  country  many  more  years  to  learn  that 
better  way. 

GERMANY,  FORESTRY  MODEL. 

Forest  experts  of  all  nationalities  agree  that 
Germany  is  in  an  enviable  position  as  regards 
her  lumber  supply.  No  nation  in  the  world 
makes  more  thorough  utilization  of  its  forest 
resources. 

The  German  empire  has  approximately 
35,00,000  acres  of  forest,  of  which  31.9  per  cent 
belongs  to  the  state.  Many  years  ago  that 
country  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  same  methods  of  business  economy  to  the 
management  of  its  forest  lands  that  are  applied 
to  its  operations  in  trade,  and  the  result  is 
that  Germany's  practice  of  forestry  has  served 
as  a  model  for  all  other  countries. 

German  forestry  is  remarkable  in  three  ways 
— it  has  always  led  in  scientific  thoroughness 
and  now  it  is  working  out  results  with  an  ex- 
actness almost  equal  to  that  of  the  laboratory; 
it  has  applied  this  scientific  kowledge  with  the 
greatest  technical  success;  and  it  has  solved 
the  problem  of  securing  through  a  long  series 
of  years  an  increasing  forest  output  and  in- 
creasing profits  at  the  same  time. 

Starting  with  forests  which  were  in  as  bad 
shape  as  many  of  our  own  cut-over  areas, 
Germany  raised  the  average  yield  of  wood  per 
acre  from  twenty  cubic  feet  in  1830  to  seventy- 
five  cubic  feet  in  1908.  During  the  same  period 
it  trebled  the  proportion  of  saw  timber  secured 
from  the  average  cut,  which  means,  in  other 
words,  that  through  the  practice  of  forestry 
th^e  timber  lands  of  Germany  arc  of  three  times 
better  quality  today  than  when  no  system  was 
used.  In  a  little  over  half  a  century  it  in- 
creased the  money  returns  from  an  average 
acre  of  forest  sevenfold,  and  toelay  the  forests 
are  in  better  conelition  than  ever  before. 
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FOREST  TAXATION. 

The  problem  of  the  taxation  of  forest  land 
in  the  United  States  is  one  that  has  vexed  the 
legislatures  and  tax  commissioners  of  the  vari- 
ous forested  states  tor  several  years.  The  for- 
estry and  lumber  journals  have  published  an 
endless  number  of  articles  on  the  subject  and 
it  has  been  discussed  from  almost  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view  by  the  friends  and  enemies 
— if  there  still  be  any  such  in  this  enlightened 
age — of  forestry  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
However,  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant another  article  here  at  this  time. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  forest  pro- 
tection is  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  the 
forestry  work  in  this  country.  Not  only  fire 
protection — though  that  is  the  most  important 
and  often  overshadows  all  the  rest — but  also 
protection  from  all  the  forest  enemies  and 
especially  the  abuse  by  man.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  show  that  exorbitant  taxation  comes 
under  the  last  named  head.  How  exorbitant 
the  present  system  is  can  readily  be  seen  by 
glancing  over  the  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
raising  white  pine  in  New  England.  In  a 
ninety  year  rotation  the  taxes  amounted  to 
more  than  all  the  ether  costs  put  together. 
At  present  prices  the  total  returns  would  not 
do  more  than  cover  the  taxes.  No  other 
product  of  the  soil  is  taxed  out  of  existence  in 
this  way. 

In  this  same  system  the  younger  age  classes 
are  ridiculously  undertaxed  through  the  failure 
of  the  assessors  to  recognize  the  true  value  of 
such  growth.  This  state  of  affairs  can  lead  to 
but  one  result  and  that  one  inevitable.  Tim- 
ber owners  are  forced  to  cut  their  forests  long 
before  the  forests  are  mature  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  smaller  taxes. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  plain,  but  has  not 
yet  been  applied  in  any  of  the  States  on  ac- 
count of  various  difficulties.  There  are  two 
possible  schemes.  Tax  the  soil  and  the  timber 
separately,  the  soil  annually,  the  timber  only 
when  it  is  cut.  Or  tax  the  soil  annually  on  its 
productive  capacity  and  the  timber  not  at  all. 
The  latter  plan  is  not  feasable  at  present  be- 
cause the  productive  capacity  of  the.  soil  as 
forest  land  is  not  yet  known.  The  former  plan 
would  need  several  slight  modifications  to  suit 
it  to  present  conditions,  but  could  be  readily 
applied  if  the  attempt  were  made. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  this 
scheme  of  taxing  the  timber  only  at  maturity 
which  is  seldom  mentioned  but  deserves  more 
general  recognition.  It  would  aid  very  mater- 
ially in  the  fire  protection.  In  a  timbered  dis- 
trict the  settlers  depend  very  largely  on  the 
taxes  collected  from  the  timber  owners.  The 
more  taxes  can  be  gleaned  from  the  timber 
the  less  the  settlers  will  be  assessed.  A  fire 
in  merchantable  timber  is  not  now  supposed 
to  do  any  damage  and  the  young  growth  is 
not  considered  worth  saving.  The  result  is  a 
total  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to 
all  forest  fires  save  for  the  pay  from  the  State 
for  putting  them  out. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  new  system 
on  this  phaze  of  the  subject.  If  there  were  no 
young  forests  there  would  be  no  mature  for- 
ests later  on.  The  fire  in  the  mature  forest 
means  the  loss  of  all  the  young  growth.  Thus 
a  fire  in  any  forest  is  easily  seen  to  mean  no 
taxes  from  timber  in  the  future,  and  no  taxes 
from  timber  would  in  turn  necessitate  heavier 
taxes  from  the  settlers.  In  this  way  every 
settler  would  have  a  direct  and  easily  recog- 
nized interest  in  keeping  down  all  forest  fires. 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  losses  under  the 
present  system  would  be  the  same,  but  the 
connection  is  so  involved  and  the  results  so 
slow  to  come  that  the  settler  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  recognize  it. 

MICHIGAN'S    NATIONAL    FOREST    RE- 
SERVES HAVE  A  SUPERVISOR. 

S  M.  Higgins  has  been  appointed  super- 
visor of  the  two  national  forests  in  Michigan, 
with  headquarters  at  Au  Sable.  He  will  take 
charge  immediately.  Mr.  Iliggins  has  resided 
in  Michigan  several  years  and  was  chosen  par- 


'When  Work  Is  Done." 


tially  because  of  his  acquaintance  with  condi- 
tions on  the  sand  barrens  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  Michigan  forest  reserve. 

The  appointment  of  Supervisor  Higgins 
marks  the  beginning  of  federal  forest  admin- 
istration in  Michigan.  It  is  known  that  For- 
ester Pinchot  hopes  to  develop  these  waste 
areas  into  profitable  stands  of  pine  trees  and 
Mr.  Higgins  will  take  the  preliminary  steps. 
His  instructions  are  to  select  and  map  the 
land  which  will  restock  naturally  from  seed 
trees,  that  which  is  adapted  to  planting  white 
and  Norway  pine  and  that  which  is  too  barren 
for  present  operation.  He  will  also  plan  a 
scheme  of  fire  protection,  including  the  em- 
ployment of  guards  and  the  construction  of 
fire  breaks. 


INCREASING      U.      OF      M.      FORESTRY 

STAFF. 

Cory  C.  Hill  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  forestry  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  addition  of  Mr.  Hill  to  the 
teaching  staff  in  the  department  of  forestry 
was  made  necessary  by  the  large  number  en- 
rolled in  that  department,  at  present  over  160, 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  record-breaking 
prospects  in  sight  for  the  class  of  1909-10. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  TREES  ARE  SAVED. 

Alderman  Kinsey's  willow  tree  resolution, 
in  \vhich  he  advised  the  destruction  of  all  wil- 
low trees  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  aroused 
the  "more  beautiful  city"  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Its  members  appeared  be- 
fore the  ordinance  committee  of  the  Council 
and  as  a  result  there  will  be  no  sweeping 
slaughter  mandate  issuing  from  the  city  hall. 
Alderman  Kinsey  will  secure  the  destruction 
of  the  two  objectionable  trees  on  Charles 
street  which  caused  him  to  introduce  the  reso- 
lution and  the  ordinance  committee  will  draft 


an  ordinance  transferring  the  custody  of  the 
trees  from  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  the 
Board  of  Park  and  Cemetery  Commissioners. 
The  new  ordinance  will  give  the  park  board 
authority  to  destroy  all  noxious  trees  in  the 
city  streets. 

A  LOVER  OF  TREES. 

With  a  sincere  love  for  his  home  city  and 
its  beautification,  Dr.  Edward  Hofma,  one  of 
the  prominent  physicians  of  Grand  Haven,  has 
a  practical  plan  for  civic  improvement.  The 
doctor  has  planted  in  his  spacious  garden  in 
the  rear  of  his  home  on  Washington  street, 
several  hundreds  of  maples,  spruces,  elder 
bushes,  spireas  and  other  rapidly  growing 
trees. 

When  these  are  large  enough  to  be  trans- 
planted it  is  Dr.  Hofma's  plan  to  place  them 
on  Dewey  hill.  Grand  Haven's  .sandy,  bare 
mountain  overlooking  the  main  business 
street,  in  an  effort  at  reforestation.  He  makes 
no  charge  whatever  for  his  service,  ascribing 
it  to  his  love  for  pretty  scenery  and  a  beautiful 
city.  He  also  expresses  his  willingness  to  pre- 
sent several  of  the  young  trees  to  any  person 
building  a  new  home  or  wishing  to  beautify 
his  old  one. 


FOREST  AREA  OF  THE  'SOUTH. 

The  South,  with  twenty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  United  States,  contains 
about  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  forest 
area  of  the  country.  The  forest  area  by  states 
is  as  follows:  Alabama,  20,000,000  acres;  Ar- 
kansas. :.!4. 200,000;  Florida,  20,000,000;  Georgia. 
22,300,000;  Kentucky.  10,000,000;  Louisiana. 
16,500,000;  Maryland,  2.200,000;  Mississippi,  17,- 
500,000;  North  Carolina,  19,600,000;  South 
Carolina,  12,000.000;  Tennessee,  15.000,000; 
Texas,  30,000,000;  Virginia,  14,000,000,  and 
West  Virginia,  9,100,000. 
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FORESTRY   NOTES. 


A  government  land  detective  caused  the  ar- 
rest of  Win.  Schemerhorn,  of  Tnstin.  lor  steal- 
ing timber  belonging  to  the  government  on 
land  in  Oseeola  county.  Sheriff  Houghton 
made  the  arrest  and  Schemer  horn  was  taken 
before  Justice  Kidder.  He  waived  examina- 
tion and  was  bound  over  to  the  next  term  of 
the  circuit  court. 


Michigan  forestry  men  have  long  contended 
that  certain  land  in  Crawford  and  Roscom- 
mon  counties,  while  useful  for  growing  trees, 
was  of  much  less  value  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Charles  \V.  Garfield,  former  forestry 
commissioner,  has  received  further  informa- 
tion from  the  Ward  properties  in  that  section 
telling  of  the  destruction  of  crops  by  frost, 
except  where  covered,  the  third  season  this 
has  happened,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  he 
states  that  lie  does  not  consider  the  high 
sandy  lands  of  agricultural  value  but  suitable 
for  forestry  purposes  and  the  river  flats  for 
hay  and  peas  for  seed.  These  conclusions 
agree  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Garlield  re- 
garding this  kind  of  land. 


EWALD   LEAVES   DETROIT. 

H.  T.  Ewalcl,  for  live  years  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation 
Company,  during  which  time  he  achieved 
a  great  reputation  as  an  advertising  agent,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  chief  assist- 
ant to  E.  Lercy  Pelleticr,  manager  of  the  big 
advertising  forces  of  the  Stufkbaker  Company, 
of  South  Bend.  Ind.  Mr.  Kwald  is  destined  for 
yet  greater  honors  in  the  advertising  field. 
He  had  been  with  the  D.  &  C.  line  for  nine 
years,  first  as  a  clerk  in  the  ticket  accountant's 
office.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Adcraft 
Club,  of  Detroit,  now  four  years  old.  He 


A  party  of  five  timber  experts  is  just  com- 
pleting a  comprehensive  and  detailed  estimate 
of  a  portion  of  the  timber  resources  of  the 
Sitgreaves  National  forest  in  east  central  Ari- 
zona. The  immediate  object  of  the  estimate 
is  to  determine  accurately  just  how  much  tim- 
ber would  lie  available  if  a  railroad  were  built 
from  Holbrook  to  make  the  timber  accessible 
and  to  enable  forest  officers  to  handle  prompt- 
ly applications  to  purchase. 

NO  INJUSTICE  TO  SETTLERS. 

That  the  grazing  ranges  of  the  public  lands 
in  the  west  are  being  regulated  to  the  best  in- 
terests  of  the  settlers,  is  the  report  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wilson  brings  after  a  trip 
through  the  west.  He  also  declares  there  will 
be  a  bumper  crop  and  that  there  has  been 
great  development  and  large  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  what  has  been  done 
for  them  by  the  government. 

Wilson  investigated  the  complaint  that  the 
rnment,  in  a  too  far-reaching  policy,  took 
large  areas  of  good  farming  land  and  turned 
them  into  forest  reserves.  He  found  that  the 
extent  of  such  lands  capable  of  being  farmed 
was  of  little  consequence,  he  said. 

PROPOSED    NEW    HIGHWAY. 

That  the  proposed  new  road  leading  west 
across  the  river  is  attracting  attention,  is  very 
evident. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  by  all  parties 
concerned.  The  road  as  proposed  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  road  leading  west  from  Sherwood, 
crossing  the  river  at  Alfred  Gehring's  corner 
and  continuing  west  almost  one-half  mile,  or  to 
the  bend  of  the  river ;  thence  north  one-eighth  of 
a  mile ;  intersecting  with  road  running  west  from 
the  William  Taylor  farm,  better  known  as  the 
Harvey  Dane  farm.  The  entire  length  will  not 
exceed"  one  mile  and  a  half,  but  it  will  necessi- 
tate a  bridge  and  much  filling  across  the  low 
lands,  a  distance  of  one-half  mile.  Opposition 
argument  sets  forth  the  extreme  cost,  yet  it  is 
claimed  $5,000  will  grade  the  low  land  and  place 
the  same  in  good  condition. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  by  Sherwood  through 
the  opening  of  this  road,  means  much.  While  it 
would  not  shorten  the  distance  to  Colon  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  eventually  form  a  better 
road  besides  opening  up  new  territory. 

Only  last  week  a  Mr.  Baker  residing  2^4 
miles  west  was  in  town  but  the  second  time  this 
year,  for  the  reason  of  a  6/4  mile  drive.  While  he 
prefers  Sherwood  as  a  trading  point,  yet  distance 
intereferes  and  our  neighbor  town  Colon  gets 
the  benefit. 

The   Record  is  not  saying  what   shall   or  shall 

not  be  done.     We  are  prone  to  see  the  good   it 

would  do  Sherwood,  loosing  sight  of  the  cost  to 

j  construct,    as    we   are    light    taxpayers.      Let    the 

1  good  old  maxim,  "The  greatest  good  to  the  great- 

st  number,"  prevail. — Sherwood   Record. 


HENRY  T.  EWALD. 

has  been  secretary  and  vice-president  and  has 
held  some  active  connection  with  the  club  ever 
since  it  was  organized.  He  is  a  member  of 
Palestine  Ledge,  No.  357,  and  editor  of  the 
lodge's  monthly  bulletin.  He  also  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  director  of  the 
advertising  course  there. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Evvald's  departure  for  South 
Bend  he  was  tendered  a  dinner  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Adcraft  Club.  He  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  traveling  bag. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  who  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  D.  &  C.  line  for  several  years,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  agent. 


BRANCH  MUST  IMPROVE  R.  F.  D. 
ROADS. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  Branch 
county  has  made  considerable  advancement  in 
the  matter  of  good  roads,  and  while  Union 
township  paved  the  way  for  this  good  work, 
during  the  past  two  years  Girard  and  Cold- 
water  townships  have  been  occupying  the 
front  seats. 

Last  year  Girard  township  did  splendid  work 
on  the  'Coldwater-Union  City  road  past  Morri- 
son lake,  eliminating  the  heavy  sand  as  far  as 
Reed's  corners.  This  year  Coldwater  town- 
ship took  up  this  good  work  and  made  that 
highway  a  splendid  road  to  the  Coldwater  city 
limits.  While  this  was  under  way  Girard 
township  turned  its  attention  to  the  Marshall 
road,  and  under  state  reward  is  making  that  a 
splendid  thoroughfare,  a  fitting  continuance  of 
the  magnificent  stretch  of  road  that  Coldwater 
township  built  last  year  under  state  reward 
from  the  city  limits  to  the  Girard  line  past  the 
county  farm,  which  at  this  writing  is  by  all 
in!  Is  the  'best  piece  of  roadway  in  the  county. 
Farmers  are  drawing  immense  loads  over  it, 
showing  the  value  of  good  roads. 

Coldwater  township  is  now  giving  its  atten- 
tion to  the  Quincy  road.  Work  was  begun 
some  time  ago  at  the  city  limits,  and  if  time 
and  the  weather  permits  it  is  hoped  to  con- 


tinue the  good  work  as  far  east  as  the  forks 
of  the  road,  east  of  the  Fisk  school  house. 
From  the  forks  to  the  top  of  the  following 
hill  this  road  was  put  in  good  condition  tw  > 
or  three  years  ago.  Beyond  that  point  steps 
have  already  been  taken  by  the  Coldwaicr 
township  board  to  obtain  state  help  for  next 
year  and  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  Quincy 
road  to  the  cast  line  of  Coldwater  township. 
Quincy  township  is  also  plannin;:  to  apply  to 
the  good  roads  department  cf  the  state  for 
financial  assistance  and  join  with  Coldwater 
township  next  year  in  making  the  Quincy  road 
the  splendid  highway  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  traveled  road  in  Branch 
county, 

The  postorfice  department  has  its  eye  on 
some  of  the  bad  roads  in  Branch  county,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  that  Ovid  township  will 
lose  some  of  its  rural  mail  delivery. 

The  reads  of  Ovid  township  are  sometimes 
a  fright.  If  the  general  government  should 
discontinue  the  free  delivery  of  mail  in  Ovid 
township,  it  would  of  necessity  interfere  with 
pcints  beyond.  That  would  get  Ovid  busy,  and 
then  the  voters  cf  that  township  would  regret 
having  voted  against  the  county  road  system 
last  spring,  for  under  the  present  system  the 
township  will  have  the  whole  expense  to  pay, 
while  under  the  county  road  system  that  was 
rejected  by  the  voters  the  city  cf  Coldwater 
would  have  joined  in  the  expense.  This  would 
demonstrate  clearly  that  when  the  county  road 
system  was  voted  down  by  the  farmers  of 
Ovid  township  last  spring  they  threw  away 
gold  dollars. 

COUNTY  CLAIMS  RE'vVARD  OF  $2,OCO. 

Unless  the  calculations  rf  the  Alger  county 
read  commission  and  of  County  Engineer  L. 
E.  Adams  are  at  fault,  a  state  reward  of  $2,000 
is  due  Alger  county,  due  application  having 
been  made  for  the  reward  on  two  miles  of 
macadam  read.  And  this  is  not  the  end.  En- 
gineer Adams  expects  to  have  the  highway 
macadamized  as  far  south  as  the  South  Shore 
railroad  before  snow  flies.  The  building  of 
part  of  the  two  miles  of  the  county  road  for 
which  the  state  reward  is  now  claimed  was  no 
small  undertaking.  The  chief  difficulty  was 
due  to  a  considerable  stretch  cf  black  muck 
through  which  the  highway  had  to  pass.  To 
roll  this  muck  sufficiently  so  that  the  road 
would  stand  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  traf- 
fic was  the  problem  which  had  to  be  solved. 

PREPARING  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  county  highway 
commissioners  of  Kaiamazoo  county  Engineer 
Harris  Winslow  has  made  a  survey  of  those 
reads  which  it  is  intended  by  the  commission 
to  improve  next  year  under  the  state  reward 
system.  A  two-mile  stretch  of  highway  com- 
mencing at  the  east  line  of  Kaiamazoo  town- 
ship and  running  through  Comstock  village  is 
one  of  the  roads  slated  for  improvement.  An- 
other is  a  piece  of  road  one  mile  in  length 
running  from  Augusta  to  Gay's  corners  in 
Charleston  township.  From  the  survey  the 
plats  and  profiles  will  be  made  up  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  cf  supervisors  for  approval 
at  the  regular  October  session  as  required  by 
the  state  laws. 


GETTING  EVEN  WITH  TOLL  ROAD. 

The  farmers  residing  in  Fort  Gratiot  and 
Clyde  townships,  St.  Clair  county,  are  at  war 
with  the  managers  of  the  Stone  Road  Com- 
pany. They  claim  that  the  road  is  in  bad 
shape  and  refuse  to  pay  toll.  A  road  has  been 
cut  through  a  field  and  around  the  toll  Kate. 
and  the  receipts  of  the  company  are  diminish- 
ing. and  the  keeper  of  the  toll  house  threatens 
lo  rcMgn. 


According  to  Read  Commissioner  Godfrey, 
cf  Chippewa  county,  the  roads  throughout  the 
county  are  in  excellent  shape  (  n  the  wh  ile. 
and  what  work  has  been  done  recently  was 
finished  with  an  idea  of  permanancy. 
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FORESTRY   CRITICS   ANSWERED. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  cer- 
tain quarters  to  criticize  the  national  policy 
of  forest  preservation.  Occasionally  we  also 
hear  reforestation  by  Michigan  condemned  by 
people  of  our  own  state.  As  is  generally  the 
case  where  a  constructive  policy  is  adopted, 
those  who  condemn  it  speak  in  generalities  of 
unproved  and  unsupported  allegations.  Now 
a  few  concrete  and  indisputable  facts  furnished 
by  men  who  and  whose  business  it  is  to  know, 
are  worth  volumes  of  prejudiced  and  reckless 
criticism.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  assistant  forester  at 
Washington,  effectually  shatters  the  claims  of 
the  opposition  that  tree  conservation  and  re- 
production are  being  overworked.  Mr.  Kel- 
logg presents  facts  and  figures  which  show 
that  at  the  rate  at  which  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  are  being  cut,  without  making 
sufficient  allowance  for  new  growth,  the  trees 
are  disappearing  three  times  as  fast  as  they 
are  being  renewed.  This  is  not  a  hasty  con- 
clusion. It  is  the  result  of  careful  observation 
and  study  of  records.  The  figures  prove  that, 
great  as  is  our  stock  of  timber,  we  are  using 
it  up  at  a  rate  which  means  exhaustion  at  no 
distant  day. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  minimize  the 
force  of  such  statements.  Not  long  ago  some- 
one desirous  of  discrediting  the  zeal  of  the 
government  in  forest  conservation  undertook 
to  prove  that  there  are  trees  enough  at  the 
present  time,  even  without  reforestation,  to 
supply  the  demand  for  lumber  for  fifty  years 
at  least,  and  this  was  hailed  as  a  triumphant 
rejoinder  to  the  conservators.  In  reality  it 
was  a  practical  confirmation  of  what  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed  advocates  of  forestry 
have  affirmed. 

What  are  fifty-three  years  in  the  history  of  a 
country?  What  is  a  half-century?  If  there  were 
no  other  assurance  than  this  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  conservation  the  people  might  well 
be  aroused  to  keen  concern.  Furthermore,  it 
is  certain  that  whatever  conditions  pertain  to- 
day will  be  accentuated  and  that  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  removal  of  timber  and  its 
replenishing  will  become  larger  and  larger 
with  each  year  of  national  growth  and  de- 
mand. Increasing  demands  for  farm  lands 
alone  will  lead  to  heavier  encroachments  upon 
the  wooded  area,  and  this  will  mean  corres- 
ponding reduction  of  the  available  timber 

supply. 

The   only   safe    way   to   maintain   a   supply   of 


timber  for  luture  use  is  to  preserve  the  for- 
ests from  wasteful  cutting  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  trees  that  can  be  turned  into  lum- 
ber. This  is  what  the  government  through  its 
forestry  work  is  aiming  to  do.  It  is  what  tin- 
state  of  Michigan,  and  other  states,  through 
their  forestry  departments,  arc  striving  to 
bring  about.  The  people  of  the  country  and 
the  people  of  Michigan  will  be  accorded  wise 
in  their  day  and  generation  if  they  sustain  this 
movement  and  support  the  officials  and  others 
who  have  taken  the  lead  to  further  it. — Sagi- 
naw  News. 


parties  liable  for  the  costs  of  cutting  with  an 
additional  levy  of  10  per  cent,  which  will  be 
levied  as  taxes  against  the  property. 

HORATIO  S.  EARLE. 


DIGEST  OF  SPECIAL  CHANGES  IN  THE 
REVISED   GOOD   ROADS   LAW. 

Highway  commissioners  and  township 
boards  in  Michigan  had  heretofore  since  1907 
no  power  to  purchase  road  machinery.  Now 
the  commissioner  under  the  direction  of  the 
township  board  may  purchase  such  road  ma- 
chinery or  tools  as  they  may  deem  advisable, 
and  pay  forsame  in  not  more  than  four  years' 
time,  but  the  payment  in  any  one  year  cannot 
exceed  'die-eighth  of  one  per  cent  on  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  township. 

Improvements  to  roads  and  bridges  must  be 
of  a  permanent  nature  and  before  beginning 
such  improvement  a  survey  must  be  made  and 
a  grade  established.  The  new  law  goes  quite 
into  detail  regarding  the  making  of  survey  and 
profile.  There  must  be  a  turnpike  that  will 
shed  water,  and  ditches  or  gutters  suitable  for 
carrying  it  off  the  road.  The  width  of  the 
turnpike  cannot  be  less  than  eighteen  feet,  nor 
bridges  less  than  sixteen  feet  clear  roadway, 
and  the  bridges  built  hereafter  must  be  capable 
of  carrying  a  ten-ton  moving  load. 

In  some  localities  heretofore  it  has  seemed 
to  be  the  custom  in  building  bridges  or  cul- 
verts across  a  drain  in  the  first  instance  to 
make  them  just  as  cheaply  as  possible  regard- 
less of  any  strain  that  might  be  put  upon 
them,  leaving  them  in  a  year  or  two  to  be 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  township.  Now 
the  law  requires  that  these  bridges  and  cul- 
verts shall  be  built  of  sufficient  strength  to 
safely  carry  a  ten-ton  load. 

Many  times  a  county  drain  commissioner 
goes  ahead  and  lays  out  a  drain  along  a  public 
highway  without  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
highway  for  purposes  of  travel,  and  will  so 
far  encroach  upon  it  as  to  make  it  practically 
unsafe.  In  the  future  no  such  drain  can  be 
laid  without  consulting  the  highway  commis- 
sioner and  obtaining  his  consent  as  to  the  pro- 
posed location,  and  such  consent  must  be 
given  in  writing  and  must  state  how  close  to 
the  center  line  of  the  highway  any  excava- 
tion may  be  made. 

The  date  of  the  cutting  of  brush  in  the  high- 
ways has  been  changed  from  the  first  of 
November  to  the  first  of  July,  and  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  law  regarding  the 
cutting  of  noxious  weeds.  Hereafter  all  nox- 
ious weeds  along  the  highway  abutting  the 
property  must  be  taken  care  of  and  cut  by  the 
owner  of  the  property.  Personal  notices  will 
not  be  served  on  him,  as  has  been  the  case 
heretofore,  but  printed  notices  will  be  posted 
up  fixing  a  date  when  all  such  weeds,  together 
with  those  on  the  farms,  must  be  cut.  Failure 
to  cut  them  by  the  time  stated  will  make  the 


PENNSYLVANIA'S       ROAD       BUILDING 
TOO  GOOD. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  appropriated  $3,- 
000,000  to  be  spent  during  the  next  two  years 
in  the  construction  of  a  good  road  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburg  and  on  to  the  Ohio  state 
line.  The  distance  is  to  be  about  360  miles, 
which  makes  the  average  cost  per  mile  $8,300. 
Inasmuch  as  the  route  will  doubtless  follow  to 
a  large  extent,  highways  now  in  use,  much  of 
which  is  already  fairly  "good  roads,"  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  a  sum,  if  honesty  applied, 
cannot  fail  of  superior  results. 

The  plan,  however,  is  to  be  regretted. 

As  an  example  of  high  grade  road  building 
to  the  rest  of  the  state  it  is  of  doubtful  value, 
because  of  its  very  excellence.  Few  counties 
and  fewer  townships  could  or  would  feel  able 
or  inclined  to  duplicate  it  locally.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  account  of  its  cost,  it  places  an  argu- 
ment in  the  mouths  of  those  opposing  the  good 
roads  movement  calculated  to  create  adverse 
opinion. 

Vastly  better  would  be  the  distribution  of 
this  money  on  a  basis,  say,  of  $2,000  a  mile,  to 
such  counties  as  would  spend  an  equal  amount 
of  their  own  money.  This  would  provide  for 
1,500  miles  of  excellent  roads;  as  $4,000  a  mile 
spent  on  present  highways  would  make  a  real- 
ly good  road  where  road  material  is  as  abund- 
ant as  i  tis  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  plan 
which  has  been  adopted  elsewhere,  and  is  found 
not  only  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  good  roads, 
but  enables  any  and  all  parts  of  the  state  to  be 
equally  benefited. 


GRATIOT  FARMERS  NEED  PRODDING. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Ely  was  in 
Gratiot  county  recently  and  made  an  effort  to 
induce  those  in  charge  of  a  road  north  of  St. 
Louis  to  continue  work  on  it.  The  road  in 
question  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
lies  at  the  four  corners  of  Bethany  and  Pine 
River  townships  in  Gratiot  county  and  Coe 
township  in  Isabella  county  and  Jasper  town- 
ship in  Midland  county.  It  is  a  main  traveled 
road  and  has  been  leveled,  ditched  and  put  into 
such  shape  that  comparatively  little  would  be 
needed  to  make  it  a  state  award  road. 

Mr.  Ely,  after  inspecting  it  thoroughly,  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  road,  as 
far  as  it  had  gone,  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
grading  is  excellent,  and  that  the  road  work 
should  stop  when  so  near  completion  is  a 
source  of  much  regret. 

The  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  work 
seems  to  be  lack  of  funds.  The  expense  of  the 
improvement  falls  mostly  in  Jasper  township 
and  its  funds  are  used  up  and  not  enough  in- 
terest seems  to  have  been  taken  to  warrant 
any  move  that  would  lead  to  the  completion 
of  the  road.  The  highway  commissioner  does 
not  feel  like  taking  the  initiative  when  no  one 
seems  to  care  one  way  or  the  other,  and  there 
the  matter  stands. 

Mr.  Ely  says  that  $1,100  or  $1,200  would  put 
the  road  in  such  shape  as  would  make  it  a 
state  award  road,  and  for  this  the  township 
would  draw  $500  a  mile  or  $750  for  the  mile 
and  a  half  stretch,  leaving  a  balance  to  be 
raised  of  only  $450  at  the  very  outside.  This 
expenditure  would  guarantee  a  road  that 
would  last  a  lifetime,  while  the  road  in  its 
present  condition  will  last  two  or  three  years. 
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The  Standard  Dumping  Wagon  for  Twenty  Years 

For  twenty  years  the  Watson  lias  been  the  dumping  wagon  by  which  the  others  are 
judged.  In  the  number  of  wagons  being  used,  the  number  of  years  they  stay  on  the 
j0h5  ancl  the  freedom  from  repairs,  the  Watson  is  absolutely  without  a  peer. 

If  quality  means  anything  to  you;  if  the  verdict  of  fifteen  thousand  individuals,  firms 
and  corporations  has  any  weight — then  the  Watson  is  entitled  to  your  consideration.  Get  our  catalog, 
and  learn  about  the  dumping  wagon  that  is 

"First  in  the  Field;  Last  in  the  Repair  Shop" 

Watson   Wagon   Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-P resident;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 

NATIONAL  ROADS  CONVENTION.  Roads,"   in    which    the    split   log   drag   can    be  A   GOOD    OBJECT   LESSON. 

(  >nc  of  the  most  interesting  features   of  the.  "Sl'(1  t(1  great  advantage.  County  Road  Commissioner  Willard  B.  Ly- 

tld  annual  national  good  roads  convention  1:m-v    other   addresses   were   made   by   engi-  ons>    o{    Mecosta    county,    sent    to    the    state 

in    Cleveland    Sept.    21-23    was    the    prominent  ""£  United  Statcs  office  of  Public  Roads,  in  hiShw<}y  department  a  statement  showing  the 

part   taken    in    the   proceedings    by   officers    of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  cos i,of  constructing  the  two  mi  es  of  road  re- 

thc    National    Grange,  the   organization   which  was  represented  .by  Logan  Waller  Page,  direc-  «"/  ft    fi"'shed'    °ne.m    Wheatland    township 

tor     anri    sevpril    nipmhprs   nf   hie    stiff  and  the  ot"er  '«   Morton.      He  feels  JUSt  a  little 

represents  ,.000,000  American  farmers.    Up  to  tor^and  s«eralmem  be»of  his  st  aff     h;s  of                         ^   .g  ^ 

omparatively  short  time  ago  the  great  ma-  cjre -s    s-uj-  submit   his   work   and   compare   expenses   with 

jority    of     fanners     were    inclined    to    oppose  ,<In  milea         thjs  CQU           hag  thg  most  tfe.  ^^^^^^IS^SSJS.*^ 

movement  for  improved  highways,  a  few  years  mendous   system  of  .roads  which   any   country  {"he  county  "usi  $1$1  18  and  the  mil?  built  in 

ago  because  the  cyclists  were  the  most  enthu-  has  ever  possessed  since  the  world  began.   The  Morton   only  $574.64;   that  is,  this  will  be  the 

siastic  advocates  of  good  roads,  and  later  be-  le"gth   of   a11    °»r   r°ads   amounts   to   2,155,000  net    sum    after    tne    county    gets    its    $500    per 

e    the    owners   of   automobiles   were   most  mlles'       Expenditures     upon     them,     both     in  milc    back   from   the   state      The   average   for 

1  money  and  labor,  was  a  fraction  over  $79,000,-  the  two  miles  will  be  i  little  over  $810      The 

prominent  in  the  endeavor  to   secure   the  bet-  000  in   1904,  or  about  $1.05  per  capita.     At  the  fig^'eTas  sent  The  highway  department  are  as 

terment  of  the  highways.  same    rate    this    would    be    an    expenditure    of  follows: 

This  attitude  of  the  farmers,  to  a  very  great  about   $90,000,000   a  year  at   the   present   time  The  Wheatland  road  has  a  turnpike  22  feet 

extent    h-is  been  clmmed  in  the  list  few  vears  EnS'?nd'   with   only  $150,000    miles    of    road,  wjde,   with   nine   feet   gravel.     The    engineers' 

spends    about  $80,000,000   a   year,   or   about   14  expenses,  including  cost  of  survey  and  profile, 

the  more   thoughtful   members   and  officers  tlrnes  as  much  per  mile.  w/re  $12'.  the  cost%f  grading,  $672.76;  cost  of 

of   the   local,   state   and   national   granges   have  "We   have    less   than   40,000   miles   of   stone-  labor  and  hauling,  $754.16;  cost  of  gravel,  $100; 

come  to  realize  the  annual  loss  to  the  farmers  surfaced  road  and  108,000  miles  of  gravel  road.  cement    and    tile,    $52.20;    total     cost,    $1,591.12', 

from  having  to  haul  the  products  of  their  farms  ^  ™K™*?te  ^Inn'nnn  nnn*  W    ^^h"?  fr°m    which   is  to   be   ded«ct«l   $500   for   state 

18iO  to  1900  was  $1,800,000,000.  We  may  there-  reward,    eav  ng  a  net  total  of  $1091  12 

to  market  over  bad  and  indifferent  roads.     In  fore    say    that    road-building     in     the     United  The    Morton    township    mile    is    charged    up 

part-    (it    the    country    where    the    roads    have  States     is,    considering    area,    population    and  with   $6    for    engineer's    expenses,   $464.62    for 

been  improved  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  wealth,   at   the   same   point   where   it   stood   30  cost  of  grading,  $90.63  for  gravel,  $489.83   for 

haul    from    two    to   four    times   as    much    farm  yc.»r.s  ag.°  ,?nd  ^  sevcllt.een  J"""»«d  and  odd  labor  and  hauling,  and  $23.56  for  tile  and  ce- 

produce   to   market  in   the   same   time   as  their  SjSu   ^      *     ^  ^     '"'  '"*  aPprCClab'e  ™"<>    making    a    total    of   $1,074.64,    of    which 

$oOO  will  be  paid  by  the  state.     This  leaves  the 

rtunate  brothers  could  in  districts  where  "About   half  the   states  are   operating  under  ne(.  cost  o{  one  mjje  of  road  $574.64. 

thr    roads    were    roads    only   by   courtesy,    and  practically  the   same   road  laws   that  prevailed  xhe  length  of  the  haul  in  Morton  was  a  lit- 

lacts  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  in  England  when  America  was  a  colony.  tie   shorter  than   in   Wheatland,   Mr.   Lyons   says. 

officers  of  the  organization.  "In    the    other    states    the   principle    of   state  Mr.    Lyons's    low    figures    will    probably    be 

There   was  a  very  large  attendance  of  dele-  aid   and   supervision    have   been   adopted,   $56,-  better  appreciated  when  compared  to  the  cost 

gates  and  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  000,000    have    been    expended    from    the    state  of  building  roads  under  the   township  system 

Aiming   those     who     made    addresses    were  treasury  and   we  may  feel  encouraged  for  the  ;n  Wheatland  township,  where  two  miles  were 

former    Governor    N.    J.    Batchelder    of    New  future   of  road-building  in   this   country.  recently  built,  not  far  from  where  the  county 

Hampshire,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  on  "The   most   important  point  that   should  en-  roac[  has   been   laid.     These   figures   show  that 

The     Xational     Grange     and     Good     Roads;"  gage  the  attention  of  legislatures  is  road  main-  the     township     of    Wheatland    paid    out    just 

George  S.  Ladd,  special  good  roads  lecturer  of  tenance,      Many   are   spending   large   sums   for  $3,858.86   for   two  miles   of  road,  and   that  the 

tin     Xational   Grange,   on   "The   New   England  construction  of  roads,  but  are  giving  little  at-  township    received    as    reward    from   the    state 

Plan    for    Connecting    Lilies    of    Trunk    High-  tention  to  their  care.     England  pays  for  main-  $978,  leaving  the  net  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 

Hon.  ".   C.   Laylin,  master  Ohio  State  tenance  $440   per   mile   per   year,   France   $243,  Wheatland  township  of  $2,874.25. 

Grange,    on    "The    Farmers'   Interest   in    Road  Germany  $214  and   Belgium  $277.  The  roadbed  built  by  the  township  was  only 

Improvement;      Hon.    F.    N.    Godfrey,    master  "\Ve  need,  and  must  have,  more  money  for  13  fee(;  wide,  whereas  the  roadbed  built  by  the 

Xew    \ork  State   Grange,  on  "The   New  York  roads,    definite    provision    for    maintenance,    a  county  is  22  feet  wide. 

State   Grange  and   Good   Roads   Legislation   in  system  of  continuous  repair  and  a  centralized, 

That  State;"  H.  H.  Gross,  president  of  the  Illi-  skilled  supervision."  An  appropriation  of  $30,000  will  be  asked 
Farmers'  Good  Roads  League,  on  "Illi-  In  addition  to  the  addresses  by  highway  en-  by  the  good  roads  commission  from  the  super- 
nois  Good  Roads,"  and  D.  Ward  King,  who  gmeers  and  others  who  have  devoted  years  of  visors  of  Kalamazoo  county  at  the  coming 
was  a  farmer  of  Maitland,  Mo.,  before  he  be-  study  to  the  building  of  good  roads,  there  was  session  to  be  used  in  this  county  next  spring 
came  a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  also  a  series  of  thorough  and  practical  demon-  for  the  improvement  of  roads.  This  amount. 
<>t  Agriculture,  and  who  has  become  famous  stratum-;  upi.n  different  roads  in  and  around  if  granted,  will  be  the  largest  sum  ever  ex- 
all  over  the  country  by  his  invention  of  the  Cleveland,  in  which  many  methods  of  construe-  pendcd  in  Kalamazoo  county  in  one  year  for 
King  split  log  drag,  on  "Treatment  of  Earth  tion  were  critically  examined.  road  improvements. 
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IF    YOU    WANT 


GOOD  ROADS 

BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port   Huron   Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 

&  Thresher  Co.,         •         Port  Huron,  Mich. 


THROUGH   STATE   ROADS. 

Michigan  as  a  state  is  not  an  originator  of 
ideas,  and  is  mighty  slow  to  adopt  those  orig- 
inated elsewhere,  declares  Horatio  S.  Earle, 
former  state  highway  commissioner.  The  nat- 
ural inclination  of  the  Michigan  people  is  to 
believe  every  new  idea  is  a  "fool"  one.  So 
the  goord  roads  cause  has  made  haste  slowly, 
but,  on  account  of  the  persistence  of  a  few,  it 
has  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  is  safe  to  say 
we  are  going  to  have  a  flood  of  good  roads. 

And  we  are  going  to  have  through  good 
roads,  he  says.  Within  ten  years  it  will  be 
possible  to  tour  from  Detroit  to  Port  Huron, 
Detroit  to  Bay  City,  Detroit  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Detroit  to  Toledo,  Detroit  to  Chicago,  Grand 
Rapids  to  Mackinac,  Mackinac  to  Bay  City, 
St.  Ignace  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Marquette, 
Marquette  to  Calumet  through  Houghton  and 
Hancock  and  from  Calumet  to  Menominee 
through  Iron  Mountain  and  Escanaba.  Under 
the  new  constitution  the  state  has  a  right  to 
build  these  roads,  and  as  such  roads  would  run 
through  the  counties  that  constitute  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  valuation  of  the  state  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  come  from  that  same  territory, 
there  is  more  than  a  probability  that  some 
early  legislature  will  enact  a  law  whereby  this 
great  boon  to  the  state  will  be  realized. 

The  legislature  should  provide  for  a  commis- 
sion of  three,  one  from  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
one  from  the  west  side  of  the  Lower  Peninsula 
and  one  from  the  east  side,  and  make  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  million  a  year  for  six  years  to 
enable  such  commission  to  build  these  roads. 

"Oh,  but  they  would  be  automobile  roads!" 

Yes,  they  would,  and  they  would  also  be 
roads  into  and  out  of  every  village  and  city 
on  the  whole  line;  further,  they  would  be  in 
roads  for.  the  farmer  and  out  roads  for  the  vil- 
lage and  man. 

Lying  within  a  range  of  one  mile  on  either 
side  of  such  a  road  would  be  2,000,000  acres  of 
land.  The  road  would  increase  the  value  of 
this  land  at  least  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  much 
of  it  twice  that  amount,  but  figuring  on  ten 
dollars  an  acre  it  would  enhance  the  value  of 
such  land  $20,000,000  at  an  expenditure  of 
$6,000,000. 

Let  the  townships  and  counties  build  the 
less  important  roads  and  get  the  state  reward, 
but  let  Michigan  follow  New  York,  who  is  go- 
ing to  build  3,200  miles  of  state  road  and  pay 
the  whole  cost.  Michigan  has  built  in  the  last 
four  years  four  hundred  miles  of  good  road. 


This  is  the  sprinkle  that  precedes  the  shower 
which  will  give  us  a  flood  of  good  roads. 

Detroit,  Port  Huron,  Saginaw,  Bay  City, 
Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Manistee, 
Traverse  City,  Cadillac,  Petoskey,  Cheboygan, 
Alpena,  Soo,  Marquette,  Menominee,  Escanaba, 
Hcughton,  Hancock  and  Calumet  should  see 
that  the  state  senators  and"  representatives 
elected  for  the  legislature  of  1911  are  every 
one  in  favor  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  state 
roads,  and  an  appropriation  of  a  million  a  year 
for  six  years. 

FIGHTING  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

With  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
bond  the  township  for  $35,000  for  good  roads 
the  proposition  before  the  voters  of  Ravenna, 
Muskegon  county,  this  fall,  the  township  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  good-roads  agitation.  Good 
roads  is  the  principle  topic  of  discussion  in 
Ravenna,  with  the  pros  and  cons  being  argued 
daily  about  the  township  and  in  the  village. 
The  Ravenna  Times,  edited  by  Tom  F. 
Rogers,  postmaster  and  justice  of  the  peace, 
is  making  a  hard  campaign  in  favor  of  bond- 
ing for  improved  highways. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in 
the  township  totals  $720,000.  The  limit  for 
which  the  township  can  bond  is  $30,000,  or  5 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  bond  for  $35,000,  the  bonds  to  run 
for  30  years.  Last  year  the  township  raised 
$3,000  highway  money,  and  $1,750  in  money 
raised  on  valuations,  at  the  rate  of  25  cen'ts  on 
each  $100  of  valuation,  making  a  total  of 
$4,750. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  interest  on 
the  bonds  at  4  per  cent  will  amount  to  $1,400. 
With  an  annual  sinking  fund  of  $1,000  and 
with  the  money  raised  on  valuations,  15  cents 
on  each  $100,  totaling  $1,050,  the  total  amount 
to  be  raised  for  highway  maintenance  and  im- 
provement annually  is  $3,450,  it  is  estimated, 
or  $1,300  less  each  year  than  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  Besides,  friends  of  good  roads 
argue,  farmers  will  then  have  improved  high- 
ways to  bring  their  products  to  market. 

NEW  MARQUETTE  COUNTY  ROAD. 

Four  members  of  the  highway  and  bridges 
committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Mar- 
quette county,  together  with  D.  W.  Powell, 
chairman  of  the  board,  have  looked  over  the 
territory  between  Palmer  and  Princeton  with 
a  view  to  selecting  a  route  for  a  team  road  to 
connect  with  the  main  highway  between  Ne- 
gaunee  and  Palmer.  The  county  board  has 


been  asked  by  the  officers  of  Richmond  and 
I'orsyth  townships,  also  by  some  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  district  through  which  the 
road  will  pass,  to  aid  in  its  construction.  Rich- 
mond township  is  not  in  financial  condition  to 
(In  the  work,  but  Forsyth  township  has  already 
started  on  its  end  of  the  thoroughfare,  leading 
out  from  Princeton. 

The  construction  of  a  good  road  between 
Palmer  and  the  Swanzey  range,  connecting 
with  the  road  between  Negaunee  and  Palmer, 
which  is  now  being  put  in  first-class  condition, 
is  needed.  Such  a  road  would  enable  Swanzey 
range  people  to  come  to  Negaunee  and  Ish- 
peming  frequently.  The  distance  between  Pal- 
mer and  Princeton  is  about  eleven  miles. 


EMMET  COUNTY  ROADS. 

Active  work  has  commenced  on  what  will 
be  known  as  the  Charlevoix  turnpike,  one  of 
the  first  big  moves  in  Emmet  county  in  the 
campaign  for  better  roads.  Apparently,  judg- 
ing by  the  way  the  county  road  commission 
has  gone  after  things,  Emmet  county  will  have 
results  in  the  shape  of  many  good  roads  in  the 
next  few  years.  The  new  road  extends  from 
the  west  city  limits  on  Charlevoix  avenue. 
Charlevoix,  to  a  point  about  two  miles  west 
of  the  city. 

Henry  Leismer,  a  member  of  the  road  com- 
mission, has  charge  of  the  improvement,  and 
expects  to  have  the  work  completed  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

$60,000   FOR   GENESEE   ROADS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  county  road  commis- 
sioners of  Genesee  County  recently,  Linus 
Wolcott,  of  Burton,  was  chosen  chairman  and 
County  Clerk  Blackney  as  secretary  of  the 
board.  It  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  raise  $2  on  each  $1,000  val- 
uation for  the  work  on  county  roads,  which 
will  amount  to  $60,000.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  this  amount  is  needed  the  first 
year  to  put  the  roads  designated  as  "county 
roads"  in  a  proper  condition.  However,  this 
is  not  final,  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  at  its 
October  session,  must  pass  upon  the  recom- 
mendation before  it  becomes  mandatory. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Townsend  A. 
Ely  has  paid  his  first  visit  to  Holland  in  his 
official  capacity.  Mr.  Ely  was  brought  there 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  farmers  of  Holland 
and  Olive  townships,  who  are  desirous  of  se- 
curing the  improvement  of  a  two-mile  section 
of  road  near  the  Harlem  creamery  under  the 
State  bounty  law.  Mr.  Ely  was  tendered  an 
informal  reception  during  his  stay. 
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To  those  9O,OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 

rFHROUGH  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,   you  have  made  a  demand 

for  a  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,   road  culverts,   and 

agricultural  purposes.      Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 

Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 

Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 

rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.     Address, 

MICH.    BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.  LANSING,    MICHIGAN 


NEW  HIGHWAYS  FOR  HOUGHTON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Calumet  township 
(  Houghton  county)  board  the  question  of  con- 
structing new  highways  in  distant  parts  of  the 
ii.uii>hii)  was  taken  up.  Clerk  C.  E.  L.  Thom- 
a>  was  instructed  to  secure  deeds  for  the  right 
of  way  for  both  the  Trap  Rock  Valley  and  the 
tcnnial  highways.  The  latter  will  extend  a 
distance  of  one  mile,  pursuing  a  course  along 
the  section  line  from  Centennial  Heights  to 
the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  county. 
This  mad  will  then  connect  with  the  Kewee- 
naw  County  highway  and  immediate  access  to 
all  towns  in  that  county  will  thus  be  gained. 

The  Trap  Rock  Valley  highway  will  extend 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  connecting  with 
a  road  from  Copper  City  and  tapping  the 
farming  district  northeast  of  Calumet.  Sur- 
veys fur  'both  roads  were  made  by  Engineer  E. 
S.  Grierson  and  the  plats  have  been  filed  with 
the-  tnwiiship  clerk.  Both  roads  will  be  thirty 
feet  in  width. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  work  on.  either  of 
these  highways  will  be  commenced  this  year, 
owing  to  the  advance  of  the  season,  but  early 
next  year  as  soon  as  conditions  are  adaptable 
to  construction  work  both  roads  will  be  com- 
tm  need.  Favorable  action  of  the  board  toward 
providing  these  facilities  for  residents  of  these 
outlying  districts  has  been  received  with  ela- 
tion. Both  roads  will  open  territory  which 
heretofore  has  been  almost  inaccessible  and 
particularly  during  spring  and  fall  of  each  year. 

TAKES  OVER  TWO  ROADS. 

The  Wayne  county  road  commission  has 
decided  to  take  over  the  Plymouth  and  North- 
ville  roads  and  to  construct  a  gravel  road  12 
feet  wide  thereon.  Only  a  mile  on  each  road 
will  be  reconstructed  this  year.  Work  has  be- 
gun. 

The  commissioners  also  notified  the  Detroit 
Gas  Co.,  which  holds  a  franchise  out  Michigan 
avenue,  that  if  it  tears  up  the  new  road  to 
make  connections  it  will  be  required  to  leave 
it  in  the  same  condition  as  it  found  it,  and  also 
to  maintain  it  for  two  years  if  it  showed  any 
sign  of  sinking  as  a  result  of  having  been 
torn  up. 

The  contract  for  the  gravel  for  the  Plymouth 
road  was  awarded  to  O.  A.  Frazer  of  Plymouth 
at  14  cents  a  yard. 

THIS   ROAD   NEEDS   ATTENTION. 
The    editor    of   The    Reporter    had    occasion 
I  last  week  to  travel  over  the  county  road  from 
1  Gladstone   to   Brampton,   and  although   this   is 
one    of    the    most    important    roads    in    Delta 
county,  and  the  road  over  which  all  the  farm- 
ers    in     Brampton,    Perkins    and    Define    and 
laple   Ridge   must  travel   if  they   want   to  go 
to  Escanaba  or  Gladstone,  it  has  been  left  by 
mr  board  of  county  road  commissioners  with- 
ut  anything  being  done   to  it  for  years;  and 
vhat  has  been  done  to  it  by  the  commissioners 
iias  only  made  the  road  harder  to  travel  than 
H-tore  they  did  any  work  on  it. 
This  road  follows  the   C.  &  N.  W.  railroad 


from  West  Gladstone  to  Brampton,  and  all 
that  the  county  has  ever  done  on  it,  was  to 
stir  up  the  sand  and  make  ;t  sand  grade;  this 
wa>  several  years  ago.  Before  this  grading 
was  done  a  farmer  could  bring  a  lead  over 
this  road,  but  no  wit  would  take  four  horses 
to  draw  a  small  load  to  Gladstone. 

Gladstone  and  the  northern  part  of  Delta 
county  have  always  had  to  pay  a  very  large 
percentage  -of  the  county  road  tax,  but  have 
never  received  their  fair  share  of  county  road 
improvements. — Gladstone  Reporter. 

AUTOMOBILISTS  TO  THE  FORE. 

The  automobilists  of  Cadillac  are  enterpris- 
ing, and  to  show  it  they  have  commenced  work 
on  a  mile  of  gravel  road  on  the  north  side  of 
Clam  Lake  township  and  between  that  town- 
ship and  Haring.  Work  is  now  being  pushed 
under  the  direction  of  Curtis  Sunday,  who  will 
construct  an  eight-foot  driveway  up  the  center 
of  that  road,  putting  it  in  good  condition  for 
automobiles,  which  will  necessarily  make  the 
road  good.  There  is  already  a  good  road  along 
the  north  side  of  the  sections  2  and  3,  Clam 
Lake,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  a  mile 
along  a  section  in  Richland  township  and  one 
mile  along  a  section  in  Lake  township,  Mis- 
saukee  county,  so  that  when  the  work  now 
planned  is  completed  there  will  be  five  miles 
of  excellent  road  out  of  Cadillac  to  the  east 
and  southwest.  The  automobilists  are  furnish- 
ing most  of  the  $800  the  road  will  cost,  and 
will  not  get  any  rebate  from  the  state. 

MAKING  REPAIRS  WITH  HAY. 

Temporary  repairs  were  made  to  the  East 
and  West  Main  highway  in  Lee  township, 
Allegan  county,  over  which  the  Allegan  & 
South  Haven  Transit  Company  operated  taxi- 
cabs  until  the  road  became  too  bad.  It  was 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  repair  the  road 
temporarily  would  be  to  put  on  hay — marsh 
hay  preferred — to  be  placed  where  most  need- 
ed between  Chicora  and  Pullman.  The  pieces 
of  road  that  had  been  fixed  with  hay  were 
standing  the  wear  well. 

The  Casco  township  board  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  road  improvement  in  that  township 
independent  of  the  Lee  board  and  Allegan, 
and  good  work  is  in  progress.  This  will  be 
continued  until  the  highway  from  the  east 
Casco  line  to  South  Haven  is  as  good  as  any 
in  that  part  of  Van  Buren  county. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Lee  board  to  gravel 
the  roads  next  winter,  when  the  work  can  be 
done  more  cheaply  and  just  as  well.  This 
indicates  that  by  the  time  "navigation"  opens 
between  Allegan  and  South  Haven  next  spring 
the  route  will  be  in  first  class  shape. 

MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 


the  two  half-miles  of  state  reward  road  out  of 
Mayville  and  the  town  board  has  not  decided 
what  to  do  in  the  matter. 


The  good  roads  proposition  is  not  a  dead 
issue  in  Calhoun  county.  At  least  the  corpse 
left  after  the  recent  spring  election  has  shown 
sig.  s  of  reviving  under  the  head  of  Secretary 
Gibson,  of  the  Industrial  Association,  who 
states  that  plans  are  now  well  under  way  for 
the  resubmission  of  the  question  to  Calhoun. 
county  voters  next  spring. 


State  Commissioner  of  Highways  Ely  and 
Deputy  Rogers,  who  inspected  newly-built 
roads  in  Saginaw  county,  have  approved  of  six 
roads,  upon  which  the  state  will  pay  to  the 
county  a  bounty  of  $8,232.  Two  miles  of  the 
state  road  in  Frankenmuth  was  pronounced  by 
the  officials  to  be  the  best  piece  of  country 
highway  in  Michigan. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  interest  that  has 
been  aroused  in  Sheridan  this  season  in  regard 
to  permanent  improvements  in  roads.  Super- 
visor Thompson  has  taken  a  bold  stand  and 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  township  board  and  using 
his  influence  with  the  members  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  surveying  the  roads  in  the  township, 
that  each  succeeding  highway  commissioner 
may  have  a  profile  to  work  to  and  grade  his 
road  accordingly. 


Two  miles  of  good  road  have  been  com- 
pleted in  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
this  year.  In  the  past  two  years  the  township 
has  expended  over  $12,000  on  its  highways, 
beside  the  repair  work.  The  township  will 
have  3J4  miles  of  macadam  road  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  road  of  that  kind 
in  the  county. 


Some  of  the  contractors  entrusted  with  the 
construction  of  stone  roads  for  the  county  of 
Bay  have  been  exceedingly  lax  in  their  meth- 
ods from  latest  accounts  from  the  county 
stone  road  commission.  Frank  F.  Rogers, 
deputy  state  commissioner  on  county  roads, 
who  looked  over  the  highway  known  as  the 
"state  road,"  between  Kawkawlin  and  Lin- 
wood,  found  it  to  be  far  below  the  specifica- 
tions which  the  contract  called  for. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Alger  county 
board  of  supervisors,  held  recently  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  ways  and  means  for 
carrying  on  highway  improvements,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  whereby  the  Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron  Company  will  receive  and  pay  the  vouch- 
ers issued  by  the  county  road  commissioners 
until  such  time  as  the  commission  has  funds, 
or  to  an  approximate  amount  of  $25,000.  The 
company  will  charge  on  the  amount  so  ad- 
vanced a  reasonable  interest  rate. 


There  were  no  bidders  for  the  job  of  build- 


Work  on  the  new  county  road  in  Marquette 
county  being  built  this  summer  between  Har- 
vey and  Green  Garden  is  progressing  much 
more  slowly  than  expected,  due  to  accidents 
and  other  seemingly  unavoidable  delays.  As 
a  result  not  a  rod  of  public  highway  had  been 
rocked  up  to  the  first  of  September.  However, 
it  will  be  possible  to  complete  about  two  miles 
of  road  this  season,  and  perhaps  more,  if  no 
further  accidents  occur.  The  Harvey-Green- 
garden  road  will  be  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Marquette-Negaunee  road  last  year. 
The  grade  has  been  made  twenty  feet  wide 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  macadam  covering 
will  be  fourteen  feet  wide. 
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Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

F'or  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 

Marquette,  Mich. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR   HOBBY 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED    TO    SUIT 
WRITE  US 

THE  HENRY  MERCIAN  CO., 

43-44   Peninsular  Bank  Building;, 
Phone   Main  6251  DETROIT 


Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

No.  381 — Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $504. 

No.  382— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.288  miles,  macadam;  state  reward, 
$1,288. 

No.  383 — Port  Huron  township,  Sf.  Clair 
$2,413. 

No.  385 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .509  mile  macadam;  state  reward,  $509. 

No.  386— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .508  mile,  macadam;  state  reward,  $508. 

No.  387 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  389 — Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  390 — Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam; 
state  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  391 — Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $746. 

No.  392 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $511. 

No.  393 — Millbrook  township,  Mecosta  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  394 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .502  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $251. 

No.  395 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty .872  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $436. 

No.  397 — Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  398 — Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  399 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
5.08  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $5,080. 

No.  400 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.992  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $992. 

No.  401 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
1.413  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $1,413. 

No.  403 — Alger  county,  3  miles,  macadam; 
reward,  $3,000. 

No.  404 — Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.04  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  405 — White  Ook  township,  Ingham 
county,  1.006  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $503. 

No.  407 — Wayland  township,  Allegan  county, 
1%  miles,  "C;"  reward,  $938. 

No.  408 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  Yi  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  409 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  J/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  410 — Newkirk  township,  Lake  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No,  412 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $990. 

No.  413 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.150  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $78. 

No.  414— Bethany  township,  Gratipt  county, 
l*/i  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750;  paid. 

No.  415 — Coldwater  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, \l/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750. 

No.  416 — Inland  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.25  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $625. 

No.  417 — Hinton,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  419— Leroy  township,  Calhoun  county,  2 
miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No_  420 — Pine  Grove  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 3.472  miles,  gravel;  $1,736. 

No.  422 — Menominee  county,  .232  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $116;  paid. 


No.  424 — Kalkaska  county,  1,004  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  425 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1.536  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $768. 

No.  426 — Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  427 — Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
2.59  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,295. 

No.  428 — Menominee  county,  .327  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $327;  paid. 

No.  429 — Wayne  county,  1.256  miles,  ma- 
xadam;  reward,  $1,256. 

No.  430 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  431— Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  432 — Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  433 — Posen  township,  Presque  Isle 
county,  1.002  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $501. 

No.  434 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  l/2  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  435— South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  l/z  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  436 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  438 — Marquette  county,  1.087  miles,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $1,087. 

No.  439 — Mason  county,  1.48  miles,  gravel; 
reward,  $740. 

No.  440 — Pentwater  township,  Oceana  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  441 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  442 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  443 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  YL 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  445 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.    446 — Carlton    township,    Barry    county, 

1.022  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $511. 

No.  447 — Muskegon  county,  1.502  miles, 
gravel:  reward,  $751. 

No.  448 — Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
2.033  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,033. 

No.  449 — Cheboygan  county,  .307  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $307. 

No.  450 — Dickinson  county,  %  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $250. 

No.  451 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
l/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  453 — losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  Yz 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  454 — Manistee  county,  .22  mile,  ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $551. 

No.  455 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  457 — East  China  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,112. 

No.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.    459 — Evart    township,    Osceola    county, 

1.23  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $615. 

No.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  462 — Cheboygan  county,  1J/2  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

No.  464 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 


No.  406 — Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  467 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .904  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $482. 

No.  468 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .858  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $429. 

No.  470 — Manistee  county,  .983+  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $492. 

No.  471 — Manistee  county,  1  mile,  gravel; 
reward,  ipuOU. 

No.  472 — Manistee  county,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

No.  473,  Manistee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  4SO,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

No.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  483,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  487,  Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 

No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.OS  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.  489,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.84  miles,  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
slate  reward  $665. 

'No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1J4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 

No.  497,  Wayne  county,  J4  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.  500,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  502,  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $771. 
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No.  503,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  504,  Menomine-e  county,  .971  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.  506,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  507,  Menominee  county,  .806  mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  508,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

No.  509,  Menominee  county,  .999  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.  511,  Menominee  county,  1.498  miles, 
gravel,  state  reward  $749.  • 

No.  512,  Menominee  county,  J/2  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

No.  513,  Menominee  county,  1.162  miles, 
mr.cadam,  state  re-ward  $1,162. 

Xo.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
l.OOS  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

No.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  516,  Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.401  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.  517,  VVexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  518,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  519,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  .$500.  ' 

No.  520,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  521,  Delta  county,  Yt  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,715. 

No.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $5,595. 

No.  524,  Delta  county,  1.496  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,496. 

No.  525,  Delta  county,  .448  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.311  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,311. 

No.  527,  Delta  county,  2.449  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,449. 

No.  528,  Delta  county,  .184  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $184. 

No.  529,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  530,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500.- 

X<>.  531,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  532,  Saginaw  county,  .512  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $512. 

No.  533,  Saginaw  county,  1,045  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,045. 

No.  534,  Saginaw  county,  .988  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $988. 

X'o.  535,  Saginaw  county,  .995  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $995. 

No.  536,  Saginaw  county,  .993  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $993. 

N'o.  537,  Saginaw  county,  .891  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $891. 

N'o.  538,  Saginaw  county,  .998  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $998. 

Xo.  539,  Saginaw  county,  1.488  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,488. 

No.  540,  Saginaw  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1.000. 

No.  541,  Saginaw  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  542,  Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  543,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  544,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  .496  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $24S. 

No.  545,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
ounty,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

No.  546,  Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  547,  Wayne  county,  .502  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $502. 

No.  548,  Saginaw  county,  1403  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,103. 


No.  549,  Wayne  county,  .910  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $910. 

No.  550,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.994  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $497. 

No.  551,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $746. 

No.  552,  Muskegon  county,  1.260  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,260. 

No.  553,  Ellington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1  rnile,  gravel,  state  reward  $gOO. 

No.  554,  Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  555,  Blaine  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.982  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $991. 

No.  556,  Muskegon  county,  2.052  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,052. 

Xo.  557,  Muskegon  county,  1.015  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,015. 

No.  558,  Muskegon  county,  2.031  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,031. 

No.  559,  Whitewater  towivship,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .690  mile,  gravel,  state  reward 

*345. 

No.  560,  Dickinson  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  561,  Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  562,  Carrollton  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .556  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  278. 

No.  504,  Krankenlust  township,  .Saginaw 
county,  3.675  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,675. 

No.  564,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty. .994  milt,  class  "B,"  reward  $497. 

No.  56."i,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county 
1.208  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $604. 

No.  566.  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .572  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $286. 

No.  567,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .510  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $258. 

No.  56S.  Milti  n  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
lui'c.  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  569,  Kinderhook  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  JTO,  Lansing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  571,  Pinconning  township,  Bay  county, 
1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  572,  Fraser  township,  Bay  county,  1 
mile,  class  "E,",  reward  $1,000. 

No.  .~>7.".,  Kawkawlin  township,  Bay  county, 
2.114  miles,  class  "K,"  reward  $2,144. 

No.  574,  Acme  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.05  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $525. 

No.  5T5.  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .470  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $235. 

Nil.  576,  Escanaba  township.  Delta  county, 
1.026  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,026. 

No.  577.  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
.988  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $986. 

No.  578,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  579,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  class  "1!,"  reward  $500. 

No.  580,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty. 1.2 IS  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $609. 

Mo.  5S1,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty. 1.01  miles,  class  'B,"  reward  $505. 

No.  5x2.  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  583,  Sebegaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  584,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  .986 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $4'.i:;. 

No.  5X5,  Custleton  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  5S(>.  Gilmorc  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  5X7.  Newton,  Calhoun  county,  1  mile, 
class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  ',88,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  class  "I!."  reward  $500. 

Xo.  "iS'.i.  Carllmi  township.  Barry  county, 
.9!M>  mile,  class  "IS,"  reward  $498. 

Xo.  .">!)().  Landing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  591.  Meridian  township.  Tngham  county, 
1.4  IX  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $721. 

Xo.  :>'.):.>,  Cliestonia  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.:;:.'  miles,  class  "P.,"  reward  $660. 

No.  593.  Henderson  township.  Wcxford 
county.  1  mile,  class  "B,",  reward  $500. 


No.  594,  Blumfield  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .493  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $493. 

No.  595,  Antioch  township,  Wexford  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  596,  Bay  county,  V/4  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,250. 

No.  597,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
l/4  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $250. 

No.  598,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  599,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  600,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  l/2.  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  601,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  1/2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  602,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  J/2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  603,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  604,  Eckford  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.926  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,926. 

No.  605,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  606,  Hastings  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.   607,   Hastings   township,    Barry   county, 

1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500". 

No.  608,  Stephenson  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.   609,   Chester  township,   Ottawa  county, 

2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  610,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  611,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  612,  Emerson  towjiship,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  613,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  614,  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
Yz  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  615,  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
!/>  mile,. class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  616,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.503  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $503. 

No.  617,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.53  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $530. 

No.  618,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.997  mile,  class  E,  reward  $997. 

No.  619,  McKinley  township,  Huron  county, 
1.458  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,458. 

No.  620,  Jasper  township,  Midland  county, 
\y>  miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  621,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.091  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,091. 

No.  622,  Portsmouth  township,  Bay  county, 
Yi  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  623,  Bay  county,  1.233  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,233. 

Xo.  624,  Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1.008  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $504. 

No.  625,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  626,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  627,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.004 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $502. 

No.  628,  Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  .990  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $495. 

No.  629,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
1.002  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,002. 

No.  630,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  1.13 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $565. 

No.  631,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  632,  Newton  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  633,  South  Branch  township  Wexford 
county,  Y*  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  634,  South  Branch  township,  Wexford 
county,  .496  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $248. 

No.  635,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
Y-  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  636,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, .34  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $170. 

No.  637,  Baraga  county,  1  mile,  class  "B," 
reward  $500. 

No.  6:;s.  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
.946  mile,  class  B,  reward  $473, 
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No.  639,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
1.231  miles,  class  B,  reward  $616. 

No.  640,  Stephenson  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  641,  Sunnier  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  642,  Ontwa  township,  Cass  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  643,  Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county, 

1.008  miles,  class  "C,"  reward  $756. 

Xo.  644,  Alaiedon  township,  Ingham  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $503. 

No.  645,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  646,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  647,  Ellsworth  township,  Lake  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  648,  Joyfield  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.014  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  649,  Hamtramck  township,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  650,  Girard  township,  Branch  county,  2 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  651,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.044  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,044. 

No.  652,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.033  miles,  class  E,  reward  $3,033. 

No.  653,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.029  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,029. 

No.    654,    Shelby   township,    Oceana   county, 

1.009  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,009. 

No.  655,  Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
.909  miles,  class  B,  reward  $455. 

No.  656,  West  Traverse  township,  Emmet 
county,  ll/4  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $625. 

No.  657,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
county,  .511  mile,  reward  $256. 

No.  658,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  659,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 
Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 
Cheboygan  County — 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 

Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie 

William    Godfrey,    Sault    Ste.    Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

H.  W.  Reade,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 
.     John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 

Emmet   County — 

Henry    Leismer,    Petoskey. 

C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 

Frank  Voorheis,  Harbor  Springs. 


MANY  BOOKS  IN   ONE 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Do  you  know  that  the  INTERNATIONAL  answers  with  final  au- 
thority ALL  KINDS  of  questions  inLanguage  The  Trades,  Arts  and 
Sciences, Geography, Biography,  Etc.?  Plan  cf  Contents  as  follows: 

Colored  Plates,  Flags,  State  Seals,  Etc. 

Brief  History  the  English  Language     ' " 

Guide  to  Pronunciation  

Scholarly  Vocabulary  of  English  — 

Dictionary  of  Fiction. . 

Gazetteer  of  the  World 

Biographical  Dictionary..^ 

Scripture  Proper  Names- 
Greek  and  Latin  " 

English  Christian  "_ 

Foreign  Words. . .  _ 

Abbreviations. .  — 


2,380  Pages. 
0,000  Illustrations. 
38,000  Added  Words. 


Should  You  Not  Own  Such  a  Book? 


WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE  DICTIONARY. 
Largest  of  our  abridgments.          1116  Pages.          1400  Illustrations. 

Write  for  "Dictionary  Wrinkles,"  FREE.    Mention  in   your 

request  this  pnfier  an.l  receive  a  set  of  Cohired  M.ipi.  pocket  size. 

G.  &C.MEBRIAM  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Ge'nesee   County — 

Linus  Wolcott,  Burton. 
William  Becker,  Fenton. 
George   Sellers,   Genesee. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

W.  H.  McCulloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Grand  Traverse   County — 

Frank   Hamilton,   Traverse   City. 
Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates, 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

John  H.  Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalamazoo  County — 
W.   M.  Bryant,  Kalamazoo. 
Byron  Carney,  Prairie  Ronde. 
Charles   Clarke,   Yorkville. 
Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — • 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 
Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 

M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  LudingtOn. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 

Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 
A.   A.   Jutner,   Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 


The  Engravings 

in  This  Magazine 

were    made  by  the 

Detroit  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

94-96  Fort  St.  East 
Detroit,  Michigan 

USE  WISCONSIN  BLUE  LIME  STONE 
FOR  ROADS  AND  CONCRETE 

96%   of  the  Macadam  roads  and 

streets  of  western  Michigan  have 

been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan   Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 
Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 

Ontonagon   County — 
Jerome   Brown,   Matchwood. 
James  D.  Van  Slyck,  Ontonagon. 
Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 

Saginaw  County — 

Alpheus   W.   Green,   Saginaw. 

Schoolcraft  County — 

Nels   S.  Johnson,   Manistique. 

Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 
Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 
J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 

Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 
Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 
T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


R.  R.  Scofield,  road  overseer  of  Martiny 
township,  Mecosta  county,  has  completed  one 
mile  of  road  to  connect  with  the  proposed 
county  road  which  when  completed  will  make 
a  continuous  road  between  Big  Rapids  and 
Chippewa  Lake.  The  road  is  said  to  be  a  good 
one  and  an  application  will  be  made  for  the 
state  reward. 


The  Muskegon  Automobile  Club  has  just 
finished  putting  up  signs  on  the  country  mails 
out  of  Muskegon.  The  road  from  Grand  Rap- 
ids to  Muskegon  is  well  equipped,  as  are  the 
voaiK  from  Whitehall  to  Grand  Rapids,  Hoi- 
ton  to  Grand  Rapids  and  Muskegon  to  Grain! 
Haven.  It  is  expected  that  the  Grand  Rapids 
.Auto  Club  will  reciprocate  by  having  the  roads 
on  the  Detroit-Grand  Rapids  way  equipped. 
In  .spite  of  the  fact  that  its  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  Muskegon  county  has  many  excellent 
roads  on  account  of  the  wise  use  of  the  county 
road  system. 
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Spreading  Wa 


The  above  cut  represents  our  Spreading  Wagon  for  the  building  and  grading  of  good  roads, 
and  the  spreading  of  crushed  stone,  gravel  and  cinders.  This  wagon  is  equally  as  good  to  grade 
as  it  is  to  spread  the  material.  You  can  dump  your  load  all  in  one  place  or  you  can  spread  it  to 
any  depth  from  2  in.  to  2  ft.  Built  in  1,  2,  and  3  yard  capacity. 


Bottom  Dumping  Wagon 


The  above  cut  represents  our  ll/2  yd.  Bottom  Dumping  Wagon  with  the  doors  opened. 
These  wagons  are  built  of  oak,  the  necks  are  reinforced  with  sheet  steel  and  the  doors  are  made 
pressed  from  No.  10  Gauge  steel.  They  are  especially  made  for  the  handling  of  gravel  and 
stone,  the  doors  being  made  of  steel  they  do  not  warp  or'leak  their  load.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  allow  your  doors  to  open  to  any  width  so  you  will  not  discharge  your  load  all  in  one 
place  but  can  spread  it  along  as  you  desire.  For  further  information  address 

The  Haywood  Wagon  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 

or  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Agents 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association. 
The  dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN 
ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 
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I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

Michigan  Road  Makers  Association 

and  if  elected,   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  Address 

Occupation Business  Address 

Recommended  by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active 
members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  #10.00.  The  actual  dues  for  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  ad- 
vance: For  active  members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Price:  Ten  Cents 


Michigan  Forestry  Association 

(Organized  to  Promote  a  Rational  State  Forest  Policy) 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting 

To  Convene  in  the 

City  of  Jackson    -   November  9th  and  10th,  1909 

On  Invitation  of 

The  Jackson  Board  of  Commerce 


Officers  of  Association. 

JOHN  H.  BISSELL,  President. 
MAURICE  QUINN,  Vice  President. 
WM.  B.  MERSHON,  Treasurer. 
HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  Secretary. 


Officers  of  Board  of  Commerce. 
M.  CALZIEL,  President. 
H.  S.  REYNOLDS,  Secy,  of  Board. 
C.  H.  TOMPKINS,  Vice  President. 
G.  S.  LOOMIS,  Treasurer. 
CHAS.  E.  WHEELER,  Secretary. 


The  popularity  of  our  State,  and  the 
well-being  of  its  inhabitants  are  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
reasonable  forest  cover. 


Tuesday,  November  9th,  1909. 

MORNING  SESSION. 
10:00  o'clock— 

1.  Michigan  Forestry  Commission — The  Work  Done. 

PROF.  FILIBERT  ROTH,  U.  of  M 

2.  Public  Domain  Commission — The  Work  Proposed. 

JUNTOS  E.  BEAL,  Ann  Arbor. 

3.  The  Next  Step  of  Progress. 

CHASE  S.  OSBORNE,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

4.  A  Word  for  the  City  of  Jackson.  E.  W.  BARBER 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
8:00  o'clock— 

1.  President's  Annual  Address. 

2.  Secretary's  Annual  Statement. 

3.  Treasurers  Report. 

4.  Announcement  of  Committees. 

u.     Growing  Forests  on  Jack  Pine  Lands. 

DR.  W.  J.  BEAL,  M.  A.  C. 
6.     Arboriculture  in  Cities: 

(a)  Contribution  of  Trees  to  Urban  Beauty 

MRS.  JOHN  C.  SHARP 

(b)  Methods  of  Control  in  Case  of  City  Trees. 

J.  R.  WYLIE,  Grand  Rapids 

(c)  Trees  and  Sewers. 


(d)  Planting  and  Mending  Trees. 

(e)  Protecting  and  Mending  Trees. 

EVENING  SESSION. 
8:00  o'clock- 
Varieties  and  Arrangement  in   Planting.  PROF.  BURNS 
Illustrated  South  American  Lecture. 

E.  M.  BRIGHAM,  Battle  Creek 

Wednesday,  November  10th. 

MORNING  SESSION. 
9:30  o'clock — 

Election  of  Officers,  Miscellaneous  Business. 
Forestry  Training  in  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Our  State. 

PROF.  WALDO,  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo 

(a)  The  Danger  in  Pasturing  Woodlots.      DR.  W.  J.  BEAL 

(b)  Starting  a  Woodlot  ab  Initio. 
10:00  o'clock — 

PROF.  J.  FRED  BARER,  M.  A.  C. 

(c)  Growing  Fuel  and  Christmas  Trees. 

(d)  Belts  of  Forest  Growth  on  Farms. 

(e)  What  Proportion  of  Farm  Should  Be  in  Woods,  and  Why? 

1.  Strength  and  weakness  of  Our  National  Forest  Policy. 

2.  City  Forests  Abroad  and  in  America. 

PROF.  MULFORD,  University  of  Michigan 

3.  Growing  Forests  as  an  Investment  in  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


Stretch  of  Good  Road  in  Grand  Traverse  County. 

— Courtesy  of  Grand  Traverse  Daily   Eagle. 
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DETROIT,  MICH.,  OCTOBER,  1909. 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors—  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 

MICHIGAN'S   FOREST  of   the   state   forestry   commission  before   that    office,  to  buy  the  saplings.     They  were  mine, 

I    A  iVTPk    A*f  TnrM  F    body  was  succeeded  by  the  public  domain  com-   weren't  they? 

LAINU   MUUULt       .     .  "The  commission  promised  to  fix  the  matter 

mission.    He  charges  the  land  department  with 

at  the  February  meeting,  but  nothing  has  been 

In  seeking  to  obtain  a  dear  title  to  the  lands  ^'^   tO'*   ***  "J  '"ff  "  ^   ^  done  yet.     Even  if  the  state  wou,d  buy  them 

tions  are  being  cast  on  the  old  commission.  ;t  wou]d  not  have  any  place   to  put  them.     I 

in  the  Michigan  state  forestry  reserve,  against  ,,About  eight  Qr  n;ne  yegrs  agb>  &t  j^  fee.  thjnk  .^  jea,ousy  that  is  affecting  the  failure 

which   there   are   tax  titles   held  by  individuals  fore    j    wag    appointed   to   the    commission,   in  of  settlement  with  me." 

s  a  result  of  the  failure,  it  is  alleged,  of  the  ^m,,   says  Mr    MershoBi  «the   state  set  aside                      NEW    LAW    A    SUCCESS. 

forestry  commission  to  have  the  deeds  record-  fcy  ^  ^  of  ,egislature  24>000  or  25;000  acres        with  $7>ug  deposited  in  bank  the  proceeds 

ed,  the  public  domain  commission  which  now  of  ,and  fm  reforestation  purposes  ;n  Roscom-  of  the  sale  of  state  tax  lands,  now  known  as 

has  ,-harge  of  efforts  towards  reforestation  in  mQn  and  Crawford  counties.     We  never  knew  the  public  domain,  in   Muskegon   county,  this 

Midiii;an.  wll  assert  that  the  forestry  commis-  ...  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  T,  month,  State  Land  Commissioner  Huntley 

whether  or  not  the  deeds  were  recorded.  If  <<  c  r  A  -a*r.\A<!  ond  hU  sccictants 

sion  should  never  have  bought  the  lands,  but  t  ..  t<tRnnnn*  Russell  of  Grand  Rapids  and  his  assistants 

the  auditor-general  has  paid  out  $60,000  to  tax  haye  made  preparations  for  similar  sales  to  be 

hould  have  taken  possession  of  them  under  ^  ^^  ^  .g  no  renecuon  on  the  old  com.  hek,  in  quick  rotation  at  Bay  CitVi  Saginaw 

It  new  will  be  asked  that  the  com-   mission     Wg  neyer  ha(,  that  much  money>  and    and  Cadillac. 
mission   be   refunded  the  amount  paid  for  the   the   commiss;on    •„     charge     of     reforestation        "A  big  success,"  is  the  way  Mr   Russell  de- 

lands   in   question,   and   those   who  bought  tax   .  .  ,  scribes  the   sale  in   Muskegon,  which   was  the 

hasn't   had   that  much   money  since   the   work  .  .      ,  ,,,*c.v»  nf  T  oocino- 

titles  be  refunded  the  amount  of  their  invest-   .  first  ever  held  in  the  state  outside  of  Lansing, 

r  and  the  first  under  the  new  law  creating  a  pub- 

ment.      Ihis  is  the  view  of  Secretary  Carton  of        „  ...          ,     ,         ,  .,,_  -.-         ,  +1  nnn  •     •  v     •       t.  c    ^  » 

All  we  had  each  year  was  $7,000,  and  $1,000  ]jc  domain  commission  to  be  in  charge  of  state 

the  public  domain  commission,  and  officers  of      f    .  .  .,  T,   .         ..        ,  ,,.  ,  . 

of  this  was  paid  to  the  University  of  Michigan    lands. 
the   auditor-general's  department.  omm;s_        .<We   sold  about  twice  as  much  land  as  we 


> 

Relative  to  the  claim  of  W.  B.  Mershon,  of                                             .   .           ,.,     .  ,  ever  did  before,"  says  Mr.  Russell.       I  do  not 

sion  as  its  technical  adviser.     We  labored  un-  -    "         ,       ,,     ,             •.«««*« 

Saginaw,  to   several    million   young  pine   seed-    der    the    impression    that   the    lands    we    were  know  the   exact   figures   for  Muskeg 

lings  on  the  reserve,  the  records  of  the  public    working  were  the   property  of  the   state.     In  f  ,last  farfis  ^le-  but  thev  WC"  ""^"^  d 

,  below  the  figures  for  this  year.     Not  only  did 

domain   commission    show   that   that  body  ac-   very  rare  instances  we  would  pay  for  a  40-acre  ^   ^   ^^   propertieSi   but  the   prices   they 

cepts  his  claim  that  he  bought  the  seeds,  but   plot  that  was  owned  by  some  farmer  and  which  ^^  ^o  better" 

will   not  admit  his  ownership     of  the     young   *;as  °"  the  land  ^e  W"C  ™*n*    EX"?t  ^  "One  of  the  best  features  of  the  sale,"  con- 

those  instances  the  $6,000  allowed  yearly  was  „          .              ,      ,    .      ,      . 

The    commission    ,s   willing,   Secretary   expended  for  seeds,  labor  and  the  carrying  on  t'»«d  Mr   Russell     was  that  much  of. 

Carton  says,  to  refund  him  the  money  he  in-   oflthe   work.     Our  business   was   not   to  buy  dld  not  ,^»  lnt°  th,e  ha"d?.  °f  S.PeC"'a 

,  was    sold    to    people    residing    in    the    county. 

vested,  w.th  interest,  but  will  not  allow  him  to   land    nor  to  look  after  the  deeds.  Q{  ^  m^            Q^  who  res;ded 


^  Q    ^  m^y  ^Q^  wo  rese 

have  any  of  the  seedlings,  declaring  that  state         All  of  the  records  of  the  forestry  commis-  *                    ajso    made    the    b;dding   more 

t,-   ps   will   be   called   out   to  protect   the   pre-    si°"'  while  }.  Was   a   member.  were  PtibHrfKd,  , 

and  such  a  discovery  as  has  been  made  should  ,      ..    ,._m-ft,-, 

serve   ,f  necessary.     The   seedlings   are   valued    haye   hren   unearthed   years   ago.     It  ,ooks   to  The  list  of  unsold  state  tax  lands    togel  Aer 

at  between  $1  and  $2  a  thousand.                            mc  as  if  the  ]and  department  is  to  blame  and  w.th  the  appraised  price  of  each  property,  will 

,.,.     „  be  turned  over  to  County  Treasurer  K.  D.  Ma- 

that  the  preset  agitation  is  due  to  politics.  t,     j--:,..- 

•     .1.  goon  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  any  one  who  desires 

to  Mershon  s  having  saplings  in  the  '                                                   '     office    and 


. 

The  story  sent  out  from  Lansing  relative  to           eve    o       erson  s     aving  sapings  in       e  ^            treasurer's   office    and 

two   counties   that  he   refuses  to   turn    over  to  ,                                                         ,  ..      __„,_:- 

the    auditor-general    having    paid    $60,000    for    .,                        ,      ,  .  ,                                ...           ,  .     .  purchase  the  property  he  wants  at  the  apprais- 

the  state,  and  which  are  just  now  the  subject  *""™a 

lam!-,    in    Roscommon   and    Crawford   counties    of  contention    he  says-  price. 

that  were  given  over  to  the  work  of  reforesta-        "We  had  the  vacant'  land,  but  there  was  no  The  >»nd  ^as  sold  to  thc  "^^"1  bidder,  prc 

T  vided  his   bid   was   equal  to  or  above  the  ap- 

tion,  but  which  were  not  legally  deeded  to  the    money  to  buy  seeds  and  provide  for  labor.  This             Jg  fixed  by  thfi  pub,ic 

state,  has  aroused  the   ire  of  W.   B.   Mershon,    wa"ted  fn  *°  ahead  and  start  the  y°un^  trees'  domain  commission 

so  I  advanced  $600  out  of  my  own  pocket.  The  domaln  co1                                                             ... 

of  Saginaw,  than  whom  Michigan  has  no  more           ,                                                               ,     ,  The    appraised    price    was    not    made    puDlic 

_      seeds    were    imported    and   were    of   the    very  d     ;       ^  auction    the  state  land  commission- 

honorable   citizen,   and   none   who   is   more   in    best.     Now  tne  sapHngs  have  grown.     j  want.  „  only  informing  the  highest  bidder  whether 

"avor  of  the  square  deal.     He  was  a  member    cd  the  public  domain  commission,  when  it  took,  pr  not  there  has  been  a  sale. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


INTERESTING  LIFE 

OF  FOREST  RANGERS 


The  four  senior  students  in  forestry  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  have  many  in- 
teresting tales  to  tell  of  how  the  great  timber 
reserves  of  the  United  States  forest  service  are 
maintained  and  managed.  The  students — J. 
Conley  DeCamp  of  Lansing,  Chester  Wagner 
of  Port  Huron,  Irving  Gilson  of  Deerfield,  and 
Roy  Wheeler  of  Athens — spent  the  summer 
months  in  the  employment  of  the  United 
States  forest  service,  being  assigned  to  the 
Kootenai  forest  reserve  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Montana,  with  headquarters  in  Libby, 
Mont.  The  students  were  classed  as  fire 
guards,  but  their  work  was  of  a  much  different 
nature  than  the  regular  forest  fire  guard. 

The  forest  supervisor  under  whom  the 
young  foresters  worked  was  Dorr  Skeels,  for- 
mer M.  A.  C.  man.  Forestry  students  from 
nearly  every  large  school  in  the  United  Stater 
gathered  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Kootenai 
reserve  early  in  the  summer  to  the  number  of 
twenty.  In  addition  to  the  four  seniors  who 
took  up  work  there  this  summer,  there  were 
four  other  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
men  who  finished  their  college  work  this 
spring.  They  are  Vaughn  Tanner,  Charles 
Edwards,  Frank  McClung  and  G.  Andrew 
Bignell.  Three  of  the  latter  will  take  the 
exams  for  forest  rangers  this  month  and  will 
undoubtedly  enter  the  forest  service  perma- 
nently in  this  department. 

The  seniors  who  have  returned  from  the 
West  for  their  last  year's  work  at  the  college 
recommend  the  forestry  life  to  every  healthy 
young  man  who  likes  to  get  next  to  nature  and 
an  outdoor  work.  The  service  offers  good  po- 
sitions at  good  salaries  and  the  life  is  far  from 
the  isolated  occupation  that  many  uninformed 
individuals  claim. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  summer  the  students 
were  occupied  with  boundary  work.  In  this, 
they  surveyed  different  lines  along  the  Koo- 
tenai river  and  from  their  data  and  measure- 
ments some  of  the  disputed  territory  will 
doubtless  be  settled.  For  a  number  of  weeks, 
thev  were  employed  in  determining  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  different  sections  of  land. 
To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  survey  a  com- 
pass line  three  times  through  a  section  making 
notes  and  mapping  the  section  as  they  went 
across  it.  In  this  work  they  were  also  re- 
quired to  estimate  the  stands  of  timber.  Later 
in  the  summer  they  surveyed  the  townships 
which  had  not  been  laid  out  in  sections. 

The  young  men  were  at  all  times  subject  to 
being  called  out  to  help  put  out  forest  fires. 
The  biggest  fire  on  which  they  worked  was  one 
which  burned  over  30  acres  of  Western  Larch 
and  Lodgepole  Pine.  Usually  there  are  from 
three  to  fifteen  men  working  on  a  fire  and  it  is 
usually  put  out  in  about  24  hours,  unless  the 
fire  has  gotten  into  the  crowns  of  the  trees. 
The  method  employed  in  fighting  forest  fire, 
is  first  to  cut  a  wide  strip  with  an  axe  in  front 
of  the  fire,  then  go  through  with  a  mattock 
and  break  up  all  the  surface  roots  and  bushes. 
Lastly  the  men  take  the  spades  and  throw  off 
the  mulch  and  leaf  mould.  Only  the  fiercest 


North  Williamsburg  Gravel  Road,  Grand  Traverse  County. 


— Courtesy  of  Grand   Rapids  Daily   Eagle. 


fires  will  jump  across  a  strip  cleaned  out  in 
such  a  fashion. 

The  forest  service  employs  fire  guards  who 
ride  over  a  certain  course  every  day,  and  at 
a  certain  time  each  day  these  guards  climb  to 
the  highest  point  in  their  section  and  scan  the 
valleys  for  fires.  When  discovered  the  guard 
at  once  reports  to  a  ranger,  and  a  crew  is  at 
once  called  together  and  sent  to  put  out  the 
fire.  The  system  of  management  is  as  follows: 
Fire  guards  who  patrol  the  forests  for  fires 
$900  per  year;  assistant  rangers  $900;  deputy 
rangers  $1,000;  forest  rangers,  $1,100;  forest 
assistants  $1,100  to  $1,200;  deputy  supervisors 
$1,200;  and  supervisors  $1,300  to  $1,500.  The 
supervisor  has  direct  charge  of  the  reserve  and 
all  of  the  men  working  on  it.  In  addition  to 
keeping  a  lookout  for  fires,  the  guards  were 
this  year  instructed  to  gather  seeds  of  the 
more  important  of  conifers. 

In  addition  to  having  many  interesting  ad- 
ventures, the  senior  foresters  gleaned  some 
very  practical  experience  from  their  work  in 
the  west  and  this  experience  will  count  for  a 
great  deal  in  the  civil  service  exams  which  they 
will  take  next  spring.  If  successful  in  the  ex- 
aminations, the  foresters  are  given  positions 
as  forest  assistants.  Prof.  Baker  plans  to 
have  as  many  juniors  go  west  next  summer 
and  work  on  the  reserves  as  possible  and  many 
of  the  class  have  already  expressed  their  de- 
sire to  go. 


ONLY  ONE  SEVERE  FIRE. 

In  his  report  to  the  public  domain  commis- 
sion Game  Warden  Charles  Pierce  shows  that 
every  railroad  operating  through  the  forest  dis- 
tricts in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  has 
equipped  its  locomotives  with  spark  protectors 
and  fire  screens.  So  far  this  year  there  has 
been  but  one  fire  of  any  consequence.  During 
the  latter  part  of  August  several  thousand 
cords  of  wood  belonging  to  the  Cleveland 
Cliffs  Iron  Company  were  destroyed  with  a 
loss  of  $30,000. 

The  railroads  are  taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  preventing  forest  fires  and  em- 


ployes on  several  roads  have  been  discharged 
for  removing  the  apparatus  used  for  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  sparks. 

So  far  this  year  Pierce  has  used  but  $2,000 
of  the  $10,000  emergency  fund  appropriated  for 
fighting  fires.  The  commission  praised  the 
efficient  and  economical  manner  in  which  he 
has  conducted  the  work  this  year. 

MADE  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  HIM. 

That  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard 
was  made  evident  to  Thomas  Jacobs  of  Ches- 
tonia  township,  Antrim  county,  when  Deputy 
Sheriff  Sherman  took  a  trip  to  his  place  and 
brought  him  back  to  Mancelona  to  answer  to 
a  charge  of  setting  and  neglecting  forest  fires 
to  the  extent  that  other  people's  property  was 
damaged,  preferred  by  the  East  Jordan  Lum- 
ber Company.  The  company  had  purchased 
quite  a  qauntity  of  wood  of  Jacobs  and  it  was 
still  in  the  woods  and  it  was  charged  that  after 
having  burned  all  the  territory  he  desired  to 
burn,  he  neglected  the  fire  and  it  destroyed 
about  150  cords  of  the  wood.  State  Deputy 
Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Warden  E.  L.  Stan- 
ford, of  Boyne  City,  made  an  attempt  to  have 
the  matter  settled,  but  Jacobs  is  said  to  have 
treated  the  matter  in  rather  a  light  manner  and 
his  arrest  was  necessary.  He  was  taken  before 
Justice  John  Wallace  and  fined  $20  and  costs 
of  $9.35. 

NO  FOREST  FIRES  THIS  YEAR. 

State  Game  and  Forest  Warden  Pierce  says 
that  reports  from  his  deputies  indicate  that  all 
danger  of  any  serious  forest  fires  raging  this 
year  has  passed  because  of  the  frequent  hard 
rains  which  have  swept  over  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  "A  year  ago  now,"  says  the  war- 
den, "the  fires  were  just  beginning  to  be  ser- 
ious but  I  cannot  sec  how  there  is  much  dan- 
ger this  year,  for  everything  is  wet  in  the  dan 
ger  sections  and  more  rain  is  falling  regu- 
larly." 

Work  has  started  on  the  new  highway  from 
the  Trap  Rock  farm  district  to  Calumet  in 
the  north  end  of  Schoolcraft  township.  Hough- 
ton  County.  The  road  will  be  about  three 
miles  in  length  when  completed.  The  region 
through  which  the  highway  is  to  be  built  is 
partly  cleared  so  that  there  will  not  be  much 
clearing  away  of  woods  or  underbrush. 
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AUXILIARY  WORK 

IN  FORESTRY  COURSE 


A  plan  for  auxiliary  work  in  connection  with 
the  forestry  course  at  the  Michigan  Agricultu- 
ral College,  which  has  reecntly  been  evolved 
by  Prof.  J.  Fred  Baker,  will  enable  the  students 
in  that  department  to  secure  a  more  thorough 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
ever  before.  The  plan  is  to  require  the  stu- 
dents to  take  the  summer  school  work  in  for- 
estry and  surveying  at  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year,  and  during  the  next  summer  have 
them  work  on  the  forest  reserves  of  the  west. 
The  original  plan  was  to  require  the  students 
to  take  two  courses  in  summer  school,  but  it  is 
considered  that  three  months  of  practical  work 
in  the  big  woods  of  the  west  will  be  worth 
more  to  the  young  foresters  than  the  four 
weeks  of  summer  school. 

The  past  summer  four  forestry  students 
went  to  Montana  and  worked  on  one  'of  the 
large  reserves  located  in  that  state.  They  are 
J.  Conley  DeCamp  of  Lansing,  Chester  S. 
Wagner  of  Port  Huron,  Roy  S.  Wheeler  of 
Athens,  and  Irving  Gilson  of  Deerfield.  These 
young  men  are  paid  $75  a  month  and  their 
work  consists  of  patrolling  the  forest  on  the 
lookout  for  fires  and  other  various  duties  such 
as  will  give  them  an  insight  into  the  life  of 
the  forester.  These  summer  positions  are  se- 
cured through  the  efforts  of  the  forestry  de- 
partment at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
A  large  number  are  planning  to  go  west  next 
summer  than  went  this  year  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  work  will  become  a  feature  of  the 
forestry  course  at  the  college.  The  advan- 
tages are  that  the  student  becomes  familiar 
with  the  forest  service  work  and  can  soon  de- 
cide whether  he  will  like  the  forester's  work 
and  he  will  also  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  big  men  of  the  United  States  forest 
service,  whose  recommendations  are  valuable 
in  securing  positions.  The  four  young  men 
who  were  in  the  west  are  now  back  in  college. 
The  summer  school,  the  first  term  of  which 
was  given  this  summer,  was  a  grand  success 
and  its  permanency  is  assured.  Twenty  stu- 
dents attended  the  course  this  summer  and  it 
was  entirely  at  their  own  option.  Hereafter, 
it  is  planned  to  make  the  summer  school  com- 
pulsory. If  possible,  it  will  be  held  on  some 
of.  the  lumber  lands  of  the  northern  part  of  the 


Brockway  Hill,  Grand  Traverse  County. 

—  Courtesy  of  Grand   Rapids  Daily   Eagle. 


DAY   OF   BIG   LUMBER 

PAMP   m   PA^TNP 
ls  r  >\OOll^\j 


"The  day  of  the  big  lumber  camp,  such  as 
we  used  to  have  in  this  region  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years  ago,  is  rapidly  passing," 
says  a  prominent  upper  peninsula  lumberman. 
"Groups  of  the  big  camps,  in  each  of  which 
are  housed  from  75  to  100  men,  are  now  few 
and  far  between  in  the  upper  peninsula.  I 
remember  the  time  when  such  camps  were  nu- 
merous not  far  from  principal  cities,  but  of 
late  years  there  are  not  many  people  who 
have  a  correct  idea  of  how  the  'lumberjacks' 
live  and  how  they  conduct  their  operations. 

"The  methods  of  removing  the  timber  from 
the  forests  have  been  simplified  in  recent  years 
by  the  introduction  of  larger  and  more  modern 
sawing  equipment  than  was  available  a  few 
years  ago,  also  by  the  introduction  of  motor 
power  sledges.  The  sprinklers  used  in  mak- 
ice  roads  have  also  aided  in  reducing  the 


The  company  has  some  fine  timber  there  and 
it  is  at  present  cutting  principally  pine.  Log- 
ging operations  are  now  in  full  swing  and  the 
company  will  get  out  many  million  feet  of 
timber  between  now  and  spring." 


f 

th.e,'r    °Perat»ons    to    the    best    advantage 

l  fr,on?    °ne    to    'hre.e    feet   of 

is  the  beTter  "they  like  T 


FORTUNE  IN  TIMBER  EVERY  YEAR. 

i-asterday,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  county 
commissioner  of  schools  of  Chippewa  county: 
"The  PeoP'e  of  Chippewa  county,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  ful'y  appreciate  the  amount  of  lumber- 
lng  that  is  sti11  g°ing  on  in  the  country  tribu- 
tary  'to  the  So°-  For  instance,  during  a  visit 
to  Emerson  I  found  the  big  mill  of  Ches- 
brough  Bros,  had  so  far  this  season  shipped 
out  16,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  gang  saw 

has   been    -hut   dnwn    fnr  the   cp^cnn    Snf   tv,» 
7  e  season-  but  the 

two  band  says  W.U1.  be  kePl  ln  operation  for 
s'x  weeks  yet,  giving  employment  to  about 
fifty  men.  There  is  timber  enough  left  tribu- 
tary  to  Emerson  to  keep  the  mill  in  operation 

for  the  next  ten  vears-  ™e  Chesbroughs 
^  •*  timber  lands  at  a  time  when  the 
prices  were  cheap  and  as  a  consequence  are 
cleaning  up  a  fortune  every  year.  I  predict 
that  wh.en  the  lands  wi'l  have  been  lumbered 


high  standing  that  the  forestry  course 
at  the  college  has  all  over  the  country  was 
made  apparent  this  week,  when  Robert  E. 
Dickson,  of  East  Lansmg,  received  word  from 
Dr.  Henry  Solon  Graves,  head  of  the  forestry 
department  at  Yale  and.  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  forestry  in  America,  that  he  might  en- 


inta      s  th«e        -titt  e  easily  disP°sed  of.     The  Chesbroughs  have 

quantit^standfn      but  ffl         of   it   i,  made  a  Practi«l   demonstration   of  the  worth 

disant    from     he    railroads    and  Ttrea            A,  °f  these  Iands  bv  Bearing  a  fine  farm,  of  which 

the    "ars                                                                1        H  there  is  no  better  in  the  county.     I  saw  grow- 

"'  ™B  there   as   fine   vegetables,  Lrn,   etc/as   I 

will  be  work-  for  *           nJ  have  seen  anywhere,  and  I  have  traveled  over 

" 


,  ther  schools  put  in  two  years'  work  in  order 

get  the  higher,  degree    and   Michigan  Agri- 

cultura     College   is   the   first   institution   to   be 

fcood  workn5,r1S  cPorSeCgaCt'th?col£Snd 

should  hav  'little  troub  e  "in  obtiinini  his  de 
Yale   next   spring      He     "the   first 


r«anied  as  a  senarate   dco 
hifh^r  degree  in  aT«sternPinstiution°      ^ 

Edward  P.  Bushncll,  of  Bronson,  a  senior  in 
the  forestry  department,  has  been  working  in 
Utah  this  summer,  getting  considerable  expe- 
rience  in  forestry  work.  He  will  go  into  for- 
estry  real  estate  when  he  siraduates  at  MirW 
gar  Agricultural  College 


too  great  a  distance  from  them 

"Ab°Ut  Vhe  best  camps  l  know  of  at  this 
r™  ^  A°Sl  °Jrlied  by  the  L  Stephenson 
Q5nR*y  -°Uth  &  Mar(Juette'  between  Wells 
?  Chanmng.  The  company  has  been  work- 
-1"8  betwee"  10°  and  200  men  all  summer  and 


d    the    comn.nv          *J'"\*g-°'  J?  a 
fir,.       The  Tnnr  ^nf     ?h      ?  '"    •     * 

vhicn  Txtend^   hr?L  thewc°nlPany  srua'Ir<?ad' 

]  nf,v         etv^«nt  We!ls.  a"d   Chanmng, 

recently   extended   to   section   8,   town   45, 

%"*?  2°{-  "ear  th?se  c?mPs>  so  that  the  haul  to 
the    loading    station    is    considerably    reduced. 


.  - 

Artlcles    of    association    of    the    South    Side 

^^  ^  ^  f>M  3t  TraV6rSe  Cit^  The 
purpose  of  the  corporation  is  the  manufacture 

and  sa!e  at  wholesale  and  retai!  of  '""^r,  lath. 
shingles,  etc.,  the  operating  of  saw  mills  and 
planing  mills,  the  manufacture  of  the  sill,  sash, 
doors  and  blinds,  etc.,  the  owning,  purchase 
and  sale  of  other  timber  lands,  etc  as  far  as 

in  its.business'    The  P"™Pa'  P'a«  at 
r  .°P"at,ons  are  to  be  conducted  is  Trav- 

C'tyf  T1le  ,caPltal  st°ck  ls  $50'000-  The 
amoilnt  of  "P'tal  stock  subscribed  and  actually 
pa,d  in  ,s  $50,000.  Term  of  existence  is  30 
years.  The  mcorporators  are  Will  E.  Parr, 
Margaret  G.  Vivian,  Robert  Duncan,  Walter  N 
Kelly  and  George  E.  Nichols 
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$48,000  FOR  GENESEE  ROADS. 

Asking  for  a  tax  levy  of  one  and  one-half 
mills  on  the  present  valuation  of  the  county 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  work  planned 
in  beginning  the  construction  of  a  road  system, 
the  Genesee  county  road  commission  presented 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendation covering  its  contemplated  oper- 
ations. 

The  commission  also  presented  a  list  of  the 
roads  it  proposes  to  begin  work  on,  and  the 
sum  to  be  expended  on  each,  as  follows:  $15,- 
000  for  improving  the  Saginaw  road  by  ma- 
cadam, beginning  at  the  north  city  limits  of 
Flint  and  running  north  three  miles;  $6,000 
for  improving  the  Saginaw  road  by  macadam, 
beginning  at  the  south  city  limits  of  Flint  and 
running  south  to  the  county  farm;  $10,000  for 
the  Fenton  road,  beginning  at  the  south  city 
limits  of  Flint  and  running  south  two  miles; 
$2,000  for  the  Morris  road,  township  of  Gaines, 
by  gravel;  $2,000  for  the  Flushing  road,  by 
gravel;  $2,000  for  the  Vienna  road,  by  gravel; 
$2,000  for  the  Wilson  road,  township  of  Forest, 
by  gravel;  $4,000  for  the  Fenton  road,  by 
gravel.  Five  thousand  dollars  is  asked  for  the 
purchase  of  road  machinery. 

GOGEBIC  ROAD  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Gogebic  county 
has  appointed  the  following  members  of  the 
county  road  commission  to  serve  until  May  1, 
1910,  when  a  new  commission  to  be  elected  at 
the  spring  election  will  come  into  office:  Henry 
Rowe,  Ironwood;  C.  E.  Walton,  Wakefield; 
G.  S.  Barber,  Bessemer. 

The  commission  chose  J.  S.  Barber  as  chair- 
man. Mr.  Walker,  of  Iron  Mountain,  has  been 
appointed  engineer  and  superintendent.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  first  road  to  be  built  will 
be  a  trunk  line  from  Ironwood  to  Watersmeet 
and  that  the  first  section  constructed  will  be 
built  between  the  cities  of  Ironwood  and  Bes- 
semer. It  has  also  been  decided  to  raise  by 
taxation  the  maximum  amount  allowed  under 
the  law,  which  will  be  about  $30,000  per  year. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  the  first  year, 
an  outfit  of  road  building  machinery,  the  expe- 
rience of  other  upper  peninsula  counties  hav- 
ing demonstrated  that  this  is  a  measure  of 
economy.  This  outfit  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $10,000,  leaving  $20,000  to  be  laid 
out  on  the  road  the  coming  year. 

HOUGHTON'S   FIRST    REWARD    ROAD. 

As  a  result  of  an  inspection  made  by  Deputy 
State  Highway  Commissioner  Frank  F.  Rog- 
ers, of  Lansing,  the  Shelden-Douglass  estate 
and  Park  addition  will  receive  on  the  mile  strip 
of  road  extending  through  the  Park  addition 
and  east  and  south  along  the  lake  shore  to  the 
Isle  Royale  mills,  the  first  state  reward  of 
$1,000  per  mile  ever  paid  for  a  highway  in 
Houghton  county. 

Houghton  county,  while  paying  about  one- 
eleventh  of  the  entire  state  tax  for  highway 
purposes,  has  heretofore  not  received  one  cent 
in  return,  while  lower  peninsula  counties  pay- 
ing less  than  one-fifth  of  Houghtons'  taxes 
have  been  receiving  several  thousands  annu- 
ally.   

TOWNSHIPS  ARE  ACTIVE.. 

Croton  township,  Newaygo  county,  is  now 
engaged  in  building  a  new,  permanent  road 
east  and  west  to  connect  with  the  improve- 
ments made  in  that  township  last  fall,  co-op- 
erating with  Reynolds  (Montcalm  county) 
township's  improvement  made  last  year. 

Commissioner  LaBarr,  of  Reynolds  town- 
ship, has  commenced  operations  on  building  a 
gravel  road  from  Withey's  corner,  west  of 
Howard  City,  to  the  Twin  bridge  a  little  over 
a  mile  further  west.  This  will  be  a  great  im- 
provement and  in  line  with  the  progressive 
policy  in  road  building  begun  last  year. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  eventually 
there  will  be  a  first-class  road  all  the  way  from 
Howard  City  to  Newaygo,  which  for  half  a 
century  has  been  a  hard  drive  at  best. 


Gravel  Road  Near  Fife  Lake,  Grand  Traverse  County. 


— Courtesy  of   Grand  Traverse  Daily    Eagle. 


FORTY-SEVEN    DIFFERENT   SORTS   OF 
ROAD  TO  THE  MILE. 

Forty-seven  different  sorts  of  road  to  the 
mile  seems  a  pretty  large  order,  but  that  is  the 
sort  of  construction  that  the  road  office  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  has  undertaken  in 
New  York  state.  It  is  a  large  piece  of  work 
and  promises  to  give  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable comparative  data  on  road  making  that 
have  ever  been  accumulated  in  this  country. 

The  work  is  to  'be  done  in  conjunction  with 
Cornell  University  and  will  be  on  a  stretch  of 
well  traveled  highway  outside  of  Ithaca.  The 
materials  for  the  construction  have  all  been 
accumulated  and  work  will  soon  be  com- 
menced. The  road  has  been  divided  into  sec- 
tions of  100  yards  each,  and  each  of  these  will 
be  built  of  different  material  and  in  a  different 
manner.  The  road  office  has  made  plans  for 
the  construction  of  telford  and  macadam  sec- 
tions, and  these  will  be  given  a  top  dressing  of 
almost  every  conceivable  sort  of  road  binder. 
The  roads  will  be  coated  with  asphalt,  different 
sorts  of  tar,  light  and  heavy  oils,  and  such 
other  binders  as  have  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  department  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  world. 

There  will  be  roads  constructed  of  slag, 
granite  and  various  sorts  of  rock,  and  these 
will  be  combined  with  different  sorts  of  top 
dressings  tending  to  form  a  good  chemical 
combination  for  preserving  the  surface  from 
wear. 

It  is  expected  that  the  road  will  be  finished 
before  the  coming  of  cold  weather,  and  the 
first  report  on  its  wearing  qualities,  will  be 
made  early  next  spring.  From  that  time  on 
there  will  be  periodical  inspections  and  reports, 
so  that  the  department  will  know  just  how  the 
various  sections  are  standing  up  to  the  work. 
All  of  the  sections  will  be  kept  in  as  perfect 
repair  as  is  possible,  and  a  record  will  be  made 
of  the  cost  of  the  work,  so  as  to  give  not  only 
the  original  cost  of  building,  but  the  annual 
cost  of  upkeep. 

The  cost  will  be  calculated  for  the  various 
materials  used,  both  with  and  without  includ- 
ing the  transportation  charges,  to  tell  just  what 
a  certain  sort  of  read  ought  to  cost  in  its  own 
vicinity.  The  whole  work  probably  will  cover 
about  a  mile. 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  the  periodi- 
cal reports  that  will  be  made  will  be  how  the 
different  sections  withstand  different  sorts  of 
traffic.  It  has  been  found  that  some  of  the 
best  roads  where  iron-tired  vehicles  and  horses 


are  used  are  the  poorest  in  withstanding  the 
scouring  effect  of  rubber  automobile  tires. 
One  great  object  of  the  various  sorts  of  bind- 
ers to  be  experimented  with  is  to  find  some- 
thing that  will  make  a  permanently  dustless 
highway  and  one  that  will  not  be  disintegrated 
by  motor  traffic. 

The  experiments  of  the  road  office  with 
what  it  terms  "palliative"  dressings  has  been 
quite  wide  in  the  past  season  and  tolerably 
satisfactory.  The  stretch  of  roads  laid  in  the 
agricultural  department  grounds  and  treated 
with  wood  pulp  sulphite  liquor  has  stood  up 
quite  well,  but  it  is  found  that  it  will  require 
about  two  dressings  per  year  to  keep  the  road 
in  good  condition.  As  the  liquor  now  costs 
more  than  light  oil  for  road  dressing,  it  seems 
not  to  be  an  economical  material  to  use. 


FIVE  MILES  MORE  IN  BARRY. 

This  year  two  miles  of  good  road  have  been 
built  in  Carleton  township,  one  in  the  township 
of  Hastings,  and  two  in  Baltimore  township, 
Barry  county.  The  road  in  Hastings  starts  at 
the  city  limits  and  connects  with  the  mile  of 
good  road  built  last  year,  making  three  miles 
of  good  road  from  State  street.  The  road  in 
C'arlton  township  is  on  what  is  known  as  Carl- 
ton  Center  road  and  is  also  an  extension  of 
the  good  road  built  in  that  direction.  The  two 
miles  in  Baltimore  township  is  west  from 
Dowling  and  it  is  not  only  a  much  needed  but 
decidedly  an  improvement  that  will  be  lasting. 

In  Baltimore  township  it  is  proposed  to 
build  two  miles  from  Dowling  towards  Hast- 
ings. It  is  a  wonder  that  more  townships  in 
the  county  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
road  law  which  awards  to  each  mile  of  ap- 
provel  gravel  road,  $600  from  the  state.  The 
state  taxes  paid  by  each  township  goes  to 
make  up  the  good  roads  fund  and  the  town- 
ships not  building  two  miles  of  graveled  road 
each  year  is  contributing  the  money  to  other 
localities,  which  is  needed  right  at  home. 

The  Good  Roads  Association  of  South 
Haven  is  a  live  mody,  and  is  wroicing  hard 
for  the  improvement  of  all  roads  leading  out 
of  that  city.  Recently  the  association  took  a 
large  number  of  farmers  to  Benton  Harbor  and 
St.  Joseph  to  inspect  the  roads  in  that  ter- 
ritory. The  farmers  were  much  impressed  and 
have  become  enthusiastic  good  roads  boomers. 
The  result  will  probably  be  an  election  to  au- 
thorize a  bond  issue  to  put  the  highways  in 
the  township  in  first  class  condition. 
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QUICK    DRYING    ROAD.  of   Kalamazoo   county   that   it   is   the    sense   of  result  in  the  construction  of  10  or  12  miles  of. 

I  have  always  been  very  interested  and  ob-  the  board  that  all  male  jail  prisoners  over  18  road  per  year  for  the  next  three  years. 

,  years  old.  capable  of  performing  manual  labor,  W.    W.    Mitchell,    Cadillac's    benefactor    and 

servant    in    the    matter    of   country   roads   and  ^   be  'empHloye(]  in  the  preparation   or  con-  Wexford    county's    philanthropist,    stated    that 

have  read  many  valuable  articles  on  the  sub-  struction  of  materials  for  roads  in  Kalamazoo  he  would  give  $300  for  every  mile  of  road  built 

ject.     But  1   still  think  there  are  some  points  county.     This   resolution    was   adopted   by   un-  during  the  next  three  years. 

that    1    have    not    <       i    touched    unon    relative  animous  vote.     In  order  to  perfect  the  details  The    association    elected    the    following    offi- 

lIldlllltiVCllUlal-ClllUllClJCliLlUtJlllClclLiVv,  f        ,                           ••                      c       ,                         (       .  •                                            •  ,  T-I            •    i                    -i-v          rt         i,*"     1  1                  r       /"*      J  *  1  1 

of  the  provisions  of  the  resolution,  a  commit-  cers:      President,    D.    B.    Kelly,    of    Cadillac; 

to   roadmakmg,   especially   in   the   hill   country  {ee    composed    of    Supervisors    Ten    Busschen,  V  ice-President,  Dr.  V.  F.  Huntley,  of  Manton; 

along  the  Mississippi  and  .Missouri  slopes.  Eldred  and  Collins  was  appointed.     The  mem-  Secretary,  Fred  H.  Meyer,  of  Manton;     Treas- 

The   great   object    of   road   work   should    be  bers  of  the  board  are   strongly  of  the  opinion  urer,   Henry  Knowlton,  of  Cadillac.     Executive 

to  get  the  water  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  that  <iru»ks  and  "hoboes"  should  hereafter  pay  committee,  the  officers  and  Charles  T.  Mitchell 

.                   11-         v,         i,  for  their  keeping  by  work,  and  thus  save  to  the  of   Cadillac,    K    Brehm   of   Hobart,   and  A.    E. 

s  county  several  thousand  dollars  annually.  Southwick  of  Sherman.     Financial  committee, 

hills   are    of   silt    formation,   and   a    stream   of  C.  R.  Smith  and  Harry  A.  Beaver,  of  Cadillac. 

water  crumbles  them  like  so  much  loaf  sugar.  SAGINAW   ROADS  A  MODEL.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  finance  com- 

Many    of    our    experienced    roadmakers   will  That   s      inaw    countys   macadam   road   sys-  mittee    to   visit   the    well-to-do   and   influential 

throw    up    a    hill    grade    and    carry    the    water  .  people    in    Wexford    county    and    secure    from 

down    each  'side    for    long    distances.      Then  tern,  built  under  state  aid,  is  attracting  outside  (^    funds    wjth    which    *,    construct    roads 

comes  a  heavy  rainfall.     Forty  thousand  rivu-  attention   is   shown   by  the   fact  that   its   high-  The  construction  of  the  roads  means  great  ad- 

lets    from    the    hillside    above    pour    into    the  ways  are   being  inspected  by  a   committee   of  ditional   wealth,   both  to  the  farmers  and  the 

drains,  and   such   a  volume   of  water   accumu-  the   Wisconsin   legislature,  appointed  to   study  merchants  of  the  county. 

lates  as  to  cut  deep  gorges.     These  make  the  r[)ad    i,uj](ij,lg    jn    Michigan,  and    other    states.  Following    the    generous     offer    of    W.    W. 

road    almost    impassable    and    require    several  Saginaw    county    was   selected    because   of   the  Mitchell  to  give  $300  for  every  mile  of  state  re- 

days'    labor   a   number   of   times   each   year   to  extcnsive  use   it   has  made  of  state  appropria-  ward  road  built  in  Wexford  county  in  the  next 

repair.      To   avoid   this   trouble   the   road   may  tjons  ;n  the  improvement  of  its  roads.  three  years,  public  spirited  citizens  have  taken 

be  sloped  from  the  bank  side  enough  to  carry  -pj,e    commjttee    was    warm    in    its   praise   of  l'    upon    themselves    to    enlist    the    interest   of 

the    water   directly   across    the   road.  Saginaw's    roads    and   approved    the    Michigan  '"ther    people    in    the    county    to    follow    Mr. 

When  a  grade  is  desired  on  a  side  hill  road-  p]an  of  state  award,  declaring  that  when  it  re-  Mitchell's  good  example.     Blanks  are  now  be- 

way,  plow  in  three  furrows  on  the  lower  side,  turns  to  Wisconsin  'it  will  draft  a  bill  patterned  ing   sent  about  the   county   seeking  the   signa- 

the    outside    furrow    to    be    about    twenty   feet  after   the    Michigan    act   and    recommending    a  tures  of  other  men  who  will  agree  to  give  cer- 

from  the  bank.    When  grading,  draw  this  loose  ]arge    appropriation    to    carry    on    good    roads  tam  amounts  for  every  mile  constructed  in  the 

dirt    toward   the    center   of   the   roadway   with  hui]fling  jn  Wisconsin.  county  during  the   next  three  years,   provided 

a  Mope  of  about  one  inch  to  the  foot,  carrying  that  not  more  than  ten  miles  are  constructed 

this  slope  across  the  entire  grade.     The  ditch  NEW  ROADS  ASKED  FOR  'n  anv  one  year-     It  's  expected  there  will  be  a 

thus   made    should    be    opened   at    short   inter-  A      h     c  ,         t  townshi      (Houghton   coun-  Senerous    amount    thus    pledged    for    a    good 

vals   to  let   out   the   water.  work. 

After    the    grading   is   done    headers    should  W   board  meeting  a  petition  for  a  road  lead- 

be  put  in  to  divert  any  water  that  might  fol-  ing  from  Ridge  street,  Swedetown,  to  section  Coorl    Roar!    Notes 

low  the  wheel  track.     To  make  these  headers  39,  township  56,  and  Range  33,  was  presented 

scrape    with    the    slusher   a   trench   a   little   di-  by   farmers   living  in   that  district.     A   similar 

agonally  across  the  grade  about  two  scrapers  petition    was    also    presented    to    the    Osceola  Deputy   State    Road     Commissioner     Rogers 

width    and   not   deep.      Deposit   this   dirt   with  township   authorities.     The   Calumet  township  has   allowed   state   reward   money   to   Saginaw 

more   from   the   outside   alongside   the   trench,  board  now  has  three  petitions  on  file  for  new  county   as    follows:      East   street   road,  $1,000; 

making   the    ridge    no    higher    than    absolutely  roads.     These    are    the   petition    stated    above,  Frankenmuth    road,   $1,750;    Bay    Street    road, 

necessary   to   accomplish   its   purpose   and   not  one  fol-  a  road  leading  through  the  Trap  Rock  $500;    Taymouth    road,   $500;    Carrollton    road, 

less  than  ten  feet  wide,  thus  causing  as  little  River  Valley  district,  and  another  on  the  sec-  $35°;    total,   $4,000. 

obstruction  as  possible.    This  plan  will  always  tion    line   back   of    Centennial    Heights.     It   is 

provide    a    quick-drying   hill    road.      With    the  believed  that  next  spring  work  on  at  least  two  Townsend    A.    Ely,    state    highway    commis- 

occasional  use  of  a  King  drag  this  can  be  kept  of  the  proposed  roads  will  be  started.  sioner    says    that    during    the    season    of    1909, 

twelve  miles  of  state  aid  road  have  been  built 

Mr.  King  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  merits  of  DELTA'S  GREAT  ROAD  SYSTEM.  in  Gratiot  county.    Two  miles  each  in  Arcada, 

lightly  of  any  changes  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Delta  county  road  Pine  River,  Emerson  and  Sumner  and  one  each 

that   may   be   made   in   it,   but  for   the   benefit  commissio                      ;es       f    township    roads  in    North    Star,    Newark,    Bethany    and    New 

of   those   not   so   sanguine   I   will   describe   my  GS>  H            tnwnsliiAs 

improvement,  to  be  used  more  particularly  in  heretofore  under  the  supervision  of  the  town-  _ 

a   hill    country.  ship    road   officials,   were    added   to    the   great 

We   are    all    familiar    with   the    construction  Delta   county   road  system.     This   step   marks  The   Hatton  town  board,  Clare  county,   has 

of  Mr    King's  drag.     Now,  instead  of  making  the    beginning    of   a    definite    plan    to    connect  let   a   contract   to    Thos.    McGivern   to  build   a 

this  drag  rigid  by  tight  mortices,  tenons,  etc.,  Delta  county's  remotest  points  with  a  network  mlle   °f  gravel   state  award  road  for  $1250,  to 

we    use    two    4x6    crosspieces    with    3x6-inch  of  roads  all  belonging  to  the  one  system.     At  be  completed  as  the  weather  may  permit.     It 

tenons    six    inches    long    on    each    end.      The  the  next  meeting  of  the  county  road  commis-  >s    understood    that    the    Arthur    town    board 

shoulders    of   these    tenons   are    mitered    away  sioners    the   second   step    will    be   taken,   when  have   virtually   decided  to  build   the   next  mile 

from   the   center      These   fit   mortices   in   each  preparations   will   be  made  to   connect   several  of  road  north  along  the  town  line,  W.  C.  Corn- 

end   of  the   plank.     The   mortices   are   mitered  roads   and  to  repair  poor   stretches   of  county  wel1  substantially  helping  the  project. 

from  the  center  to  each  side.     The  tenons  are  thoroughfares. 


. 

.          with   one-inch   hardwood  pins  outside        The  three  roads  added  to  the  county  system        Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner  Frank 

of  the  plank,  thus  allowing  the  frame  to  oscil-  are    the    Fairbanks    county    road,    the    Garden    p.    Rogers    says    that    while    the    good    roads 

late.    The  utility  of  this  may  be  seen  when  we  road  and  the  Nahma  county  road.     The  first  is    movement   is   popularly  believed   to   be    some- 

want    to    carry   the   dirt   all   one   way   on    side  composed   of  a  portion   of  the   Poine  de  Tour    wnat    behind    hand     in     the    upper    peninsula, 

hills,  etc.     We  pull  through  as  far  as  desired,  3™    Manistique    state   roads,   running   through    Houghton    county    is    one    of    the    only    three 

then    change   the   team,   hitch   to   the   opposite  the  township  of  Fairbanks.     The   second  is  a   above  the  straits  which  have  not  adopted  the 

side,    turn    around    and    continue    moving    the  portion   of   the   Day  s    River   and   Bay   de   Noc   county  system.     The  -other  two  are  Keweenaw 

dirt   as   before.      If   properly   made,   this   drag  state    road     running   through   the   township   of   and     Mackinac.       Ontonagon,     Bessemer     and 
will  pull  in  a  direct  line  and  do  better  work.  lne   third  is   another  portion   of  the    Schoolcraft  counties  voted  to  adopt  the  good 

When   the  highway  is   cut  through  a  hill   it  -ta  through   the    township   of   roads  system  last  spring,  but  have  not  yet  had 

is  desired  to  keep  reducing  the  grade.     To  this  NaJ?ma.  time   to   put    it   in   practice.      Dickinson,    Mar- 

end,  work  the  road  against  one  bank,  leaving  ?    oi    these    roads    to    the    county    quette,  Delta  and  Menominee  counties  now  are 

a  ditch  on  one  side  only.     Turn  all  the  water  system  means  that  the  county  system  will  run    operating   under   the    county   system,   and    Mr. 

from  above  and  along  the  hill  into  this  ditch.  lr"lr     the    southernmost    point    of    Fairbanks    Rogers  states  that  exceptionally  good  work  is 

Plow  it  in  repeatedly  each  season.     After  the  township  through  Garden,  Nahma  and  Bay  de   being  done  there.     Barage  county  has  done  lit- 

trench  has  washed  too  much  for  safety  smooth  Noc    townships    and    pass    Fairbanks,    Garden    fie  to  improve  its  highways,  but  it  is  now  on 

this  side  and  change  the  ditch  to  the  opposite  [  Harbor,   hayette,  Nahma  and  Isa-    the     right    course,    and    it    -only    remains    for 

side  of  the  road  and  repeat.     You  will  be  sur-  bella-     J"   action  the  system   will  now  cross    Houghton  to  fall  in  line  to  secure  good  roads 

prised   at   the   change   in   steepness   effected  in  '  ne-     _  clear  through  to  Chicago. 

ten    or    twelve    years.  —  W.    S.   Wiley   in    Good  ,„_,-,___._.  - 

Roads  Maeazine  WEXFORD    HAS    ROAD    ASSOCIATION        r  ,r  A1  c  n, 

County  Road  Commissioner  Alwood  of  Clare 

¥_n   -—  7—3—7—^^  AT._  .   At  a  meeting  of  the  people  interested  in  the    county,  has   decided   to  reject  all   bids   for  the 

WORK  HOBOES  ON  ROADS.  future   of   Wexford   county,   and   especially   in    building    of   a    mile    of    state    reward    road    in 

Acting    under    the    provisions    of    a    statute  its  good  roads,  held  at  Cadillac,  a  good  roads    Arthur  township.     The  lowest  bid  was  $2800 

passed  by  the  legislature  of  :  897,  a  resolution  association   was  formed  and  an  impetus  given    The   commissioner    figures   he   can   do   the  job 

has  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  supervisors  the  good  roads  movement  which  will  probably   himself  at  a  much  lower  figure 
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GOOD  ROADS  IDEA  GROWING. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
there  been  such  widespread  interest  in  the  good 
roads  movement  as  there  is  at  the  present 
time.  Up  to  a  comparatively  few  years  ago 
the  only  advocates  of  improved  highways  were 
the  bicyclists  and  the  automobilists,  but  now 
they  are  only  a  part  of  the  many  who  are 
asking  for  the  betterment  of  the  highways. 
The  farmers  and  other  residents  of  the  rural 
districts,  particularly  in  the  middle  Western 
and  Southern  States,  are  showing  most  earnest 
interest  in  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  in  their  neighborhoods. 

While  it  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  last  two  national  good 
roads  conventions  have  been  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  this  widespread  attitude  for  bet- 
ter roads  it  is  generally  admitted  by  the  dele- 
gates who  attended  the  recent  convention  in 
Cleveland  that  the  influence  of  these  big-  meet- 
ings has  been  the  means  of  stimulating  the 
good  roads  interest  to  the  important  position 
it  occupies  today  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
That  this  movement  for  better  roads  is  a 
national  one,  which  is  destined  to  increase,  is 
strikingly  evinced  by  the  eagerness  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  St.  Louis  to  have  the  third  annual 
national  good  roads  convention  held  in  their 
city.  The  invitation  presented  at  the  recent 
Cleveland  convention  by  the  St.  Louis  men 
bore  the  indorsements  of  Gov.  Hadley  of  Mis- 
souri and  Mayor  Kriseman  of  St.  Louis.  Those 
who  extended  the  invitation  showed  in  a  con- 
vincing manner  the  growing  demand  for  bet- 
ter road,  not  only  in  their  state  but  through- 
out the  middle  West,  and  St.  Louis  will  there- 
fore be  the  scene  of  the  third  annual  national 
good  roads  convention  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  1910. 

Plans  have  already  been  outlined  to  make 
this  convention  more  important  than  the  two 
preceding  ones  in  the  practical  demonstrations 
of  road  building.  Realizing  that  endurance 
combined  with  reasonable  economy  is  the 
present  day  problem  for  good  roads  in  most 
of  the  suburban  and  rural  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, Logan  Waller  Page,  director  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  office  of  public  roads,  is  preparing 
to  send  several  of  his  experts  to  St.  Louis  and 
neighboring  localities  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  State  and  county  engineers  in 
experimenting  with  improved  methods  of  con- 
struction. 

The  object  of  this  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  is  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to 


build  roads  capable  of  withstanding  heavy  and 
continue  us  traffic  without  the  expenditure  of 
excessive  sums  of  money,  provided  the  work 
is  done  by  engineers  of  reasonable  experience 
in  the  methods  cf  road  construction. 

Chairman  George  C.  Diehl  of  the  National 
Good  Roads  Convention  has  outlined  his  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  recent  convention.  So 
great  has  been  the  demand  from  highway  com- 
missioners, engineers  and  others  interested  in 
the  good  roads  movement  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  it  has  been  decided  to  publish  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cleveland  convention,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  speeches  and  discussions, 
in  convenient  book  form,  similar  to  the  method 
adopted  a  year  ago. 

The  new  publication,  however,  will  be 
embellished  with  more  scientific  material  on 
the  subject  of  road  construction,  with  illustra- 
tions of  different  systems  of  roads,  showing 
the  methods  adopted  for  both  municipal  and 
country  uses.  This  report  is  now  being  com- 
piled and  will  be  issued  within  a  short  time. 

In  compiling  the  list  of  delegates  at  the 
Cleveland  convention  Mr.  Diehl  reported  that 
they  represented  twenty-four  States  and  eighty- 
nine  cities.  The  Southern  States  were  rep- 
resented by  Texas,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky  and  Oklahoma,  while  those 
from  the  Western  localities  were  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Minnesota  and 
Illinois.  Some  of  the  cities  represented  by 
several  delegates  were  St.  Louis  Denver,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  while  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston,  each  had  a  score  or  more 
of  delegates. 


NEW  POLICY  A  GOOD  ONE. 

The  Michigan  State  Highway  Department  has 
adopted  a  new  policy  with  reference  to  the 
building  of  state  reward  roads.  Hereafter  all 
counties,  in  making  up  the  estimates  of  appro- 
priations for  state  reward  roads,  will  be  re- 
quired by  the  state  to  include  sufficient  funds 
to  replace  all  wooden  culverts  with  concrete 
and  place  concrete  floors  on  all  bridges  heavy 
enough  to  carry  them. 

Another  important  ruling  which  will  have  a 
great  deal,  it  is  said,  to  do  with  the  value  of 
the  state  system,  is  a  new  requirement  of  the 
Highway  Department  that  all  roads  in  which 
state  rewards  have  been  paid  must  be  kept  in 
continual  good  repair  in  order  to  secure  addi- 
tional rewards  for  other  roads.  The  cutting 
of  noxious  weeds  and  brush  along  the  road  is 
considered  a  part  'of  the  repairs  imposed  upon 
the  county  ^authorities. 

The  new  requirements  are  regarded  as  a 
wise  move,  because  it  will  force  county  author- 
ities throughout  the  state  to  keep  their  roads 
in  good  condition  after  they  are  improved,  or 
forfeit  further  aid  from  the  state. 


completed  will  extend  from  the  city  limits  at 
Goguac  Lake,  a  mile  south  through  Battle 
Creek  township.  The  township  has  raised  a 
fund  of  $300,  the  state  award  will  be  $500,  the 
farmers  to  be  benefited  by  the  road  have  con- 
tributed $100,  and  Mr.  Gibson  is  now  on  a  still 
hunt  for  $150  more,  needed  to  bring  the  work 
to  a  successful  completion. 

Application  has  been  made  for  the  building 
of  this  read,  as  has  application  for  the  building 
of  a  considerable  distance  of  good  road,  which 
will  commence  at  the  quarter  section  corner  on 
sections  30  and  31,  Emmett  township,  and  run 
due  north  along  the  section  line,  a  distance  of 
one  and  one-fifth  miles,  where  it  will  meet  the 
gravel  hill  on  East  Main  street,  Battle  Creek. 

As  announced  some  time  ago,  the  Industrial 
Association,  which  seems  to  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  good  roads  proposition  in  Cal- 
houn  county,  had  intended  to  have  the  good 
roads  question  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the 
coming  spring  election.  But  these  plans  have 
been  ''knocked  in  the  head"  through  the  in- 
sertion in  the  amendment  to  the  good  roads 
bill  by  the  last  legislature  of  a  little  clause 
which  requires  the  good  roads  petitions  to  be 
signed  by  ten  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  the 
district.  Under  the  old  law,  the  signatures  of 
but  ten  freeholders  -on  the  good  roads  petitions 
were  sufficient  to  have  the  question  submitted 
— under  the  new  law  10  per  cent  of  the  voters 
of  the  district  must  sign  the  petitions  in  order 
to  have  the  question  presented. 

Application  of  the  law  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Battle  Creek,  according  to  Mr.  Gibson,  will 
practically  prevent  the  submission  of  the  ques- 
tion to  a  vote,  for  the  reason  that  so  much 
time  would  be  required  to  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  10  per  cent  of  the  local  voters  on  the 
good  roads  petitions.  "The  only  way  to  build 
good  roads  now,"  says  Mr.  Gibson,  who  still 
is  talking  good  roads  regardless  of  the  joker 
amendment,  "is  to  either  bond  the  county  or 
else  build  them  under  the  state  award  system 
and  have  the  cities  and  the  farmers  bear  the 
expense.  Battle  Creek  might  as  well  come  in 
out  of  the  rain  and  join  in  with  the  rest,  for 
our  people  here  are  being  taxed  some  $4,000  a 
year  to  build  good  roads  in  other  counties. 
We  help  other  counties,  but  we  are  doing  noth- 
ing for  ourselves  along  this  line.  The  result  is 
that  most  any  old  county  in  the  state  has 
more  good  roads  than  Calhoun." 


COUNTY  SYSTEM   NOT  FOR  CAL- 
HOUN YET. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  joker  inserted  in 
the  recent  amendment  to  the  good  roads  bill, 
it  has  rather  put  a  "crimp"  in  the  plans  re- 
garding the  good  roads  question  in  Calhoun 
county.  Secretary  John  I.  Gibson,  of  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  Industrial  Association,  good  roads 
enthusiast,  is  now  out  soliciting  funds  for  the 
building  of  a  mile  of  good  road,  which  when 


VALUE  OF  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  following  may  be  estimated  as  values 
coming  to  the  people  of  any  largely  settled 
county  in  return  for  good  roads  over  and 
above  what  values  would  be  with  unimproved 
roads: 

Saving  of  repairs  on  12,000  vehicles, 
at  $5  saving  on  each $  60,000 

8,000  head  horses  and  mules,  at  $2  each 

Profit  made  by  each  vehicle  on  good 
roads  over  and  above  what  would 
have  been  made  on  bad  roads,  $10 
each  120,000 

Annual  value  of  enhancement  in  land 
values  40,000 


Total $236,000 
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The  Standard  Dumping  Wagon  for  Twenty  Years 

For  twenty  years  the  Watson  has  been  the  dumping  wagon  by  which  the  others  are 
judged.  In  the  number  of  wagons  being  used,  the  number  of  years  they  stay  on  the 
job,  and  the  freedom  from  repairs,  the  Watson  is  absolutely  without  a  peer. 

If  quality  means  anything  to  you;  if  the  verdict  of  fifteen  thousand  individuals,  firms 
and  corporations  has  any  weight — then  the  Watson  is  entitled  to  your  consideration.  Get  our  catalog, 
and  learn  about  the  dumping  wagon  that  is 

"First  in  the  Field;  Last  in  the  Repair  Shop" 

Watson  Wagon   Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 


W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,  First  Vice-P resident ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


$50,000   FOR   KALAMAZOO   ROADS. 

The  County  Road  Commission  of  Kalama- 
zoo  county  asked  the  supervisors  for  a  tax 
Irvy  of  $45,992,  with  a  contingent  fund  of  $5,- 
222,  which  was  promptly  granted.  The  com- 
mission plans  to  build  two  miles  of  good  road 
in  each  township  next  year.  The  roads  slated 
for  improvement  are  as  follows: 

Alamo  township — Ravine  road,  one  mile; 
material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $1,395.  Wil- 
liams road,  one  mile;  mtaerial,  gravel;  estimat- 
ed cost,  $1,215. 

Cooper  township — Cooper  road,  one  mile; 
material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $1,895.  River 
road,  one  mile;  material,  gravel;  estimated 
cost,  $985. 

Richland  township — Gull  road,  two  miles; 
material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $3,807. 

Ross  township — Augusta  and  Climax  and 
Ross  Center,  two  miles  in  all;  material,  gravel; 
r.-timatecl  cost,  $2,185. 

Charleston  township — Augusta  and  Climax 
road,  one  mile;  material,  gravel;  estimated 
cost,  $986.  Galesburg  and  Climax  road,  one 
mile;  material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $1,193. 

Comstock  township — Territorial  road,  two 
miles;  material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $2,070. 

Kalamazoo  township — Gull  road,  3,200  feet; 
material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $685.  Ravine 
road.  7,360  feet;  material,  gravel,  estimated 
cost,  $1,462. 

Oshtemo  township — West  Main  street  road 
one  mile;  material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $1,- 
471.  Territorial  road,  one  mile;  material, 
gravel;  estimated  cost,  $1,596. 

Texas  township — Angling  road,  two  miles; 
material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $3,717. 

Portage  township — -Portage  road,  1  mile; 
material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $1,215.  West 
street  road,  one  mile;  material,  gravel;  esti- 
mated cost,  $945. 

Pavilion  township — Pavilion  Center  road, 
two  miles;  material,  gravel;  estimated  cost  $2,- 
430. 

Climax  township — Eldred  road,  one  mile; 
material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $1,215. 

Wakeshma  township — Center  road,  one  mile; 
material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $1,903.  Le- 
onidas  road,  one  mile;  material,  gravel;  esti- 
mated cost,  $1,903. 

Brady  township — Center  road,  one  mile;  ma- 
terial, gravel;  estimated  cost,  $1,598.  Kalama- 
zoo road,  one  mile;  material,  gravel;  estimated 
cost,  $1,903. 

Schoolcraft  township— Center  road,  one 
mile;  material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $2,025. 


Center  road,  one  mile;  material,  gravel;   esti- 
mated cost,  $2,480. 

Prairie  Ronde  township — Shaver  road,  two 
miles;  material,  gravel;  estimated  cost,  $2,700. 

$33,792  FOR  MUSKEGON  ROADS. 

Declaring  that  it  needs  $33,792  for  taking 
care  of  and  improving  Muskegon  county  roads 
during  the  coming  year,  the  board  of  county 
road  ccmmissioners  has  presented  its  annual 
recommendation  to  the  board  of  supervisors. 

The  big  amounts  in  the  board's  budget  for 
the  coming  year  submitted  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  are  $5,500  for  the  extension  and 
repair  of  the  Cedar  Springs  road,  $4,000  for  the 
extension  of  the  Fruitport  road,  $2,000  for  the 
extension  of  McKinney  avenue,  Muskegon 
Heights,  $5,000  for  repairs  to  the  Whitehall 
road,  $2,000  for  an  extension  of  the  Montague 
road,  and  $5,000  for  repairs  to  the  Holton  road. 

Tlie  budget  of  the  board  recommended  to 
the  supervisors  is  as  follows: 

Bailey  road,  new   road $  1,000 

Ravenna   road,  repairs 500 

Ravenna  road,  extension 2,000 

North  Muskegon  road,  repairs 1,000 

Cedar  Springs  road,  extension 3,500 

Cedar  Springs  road,  repairs 2,000 

Holton  road,  repairs 5,000 

Fruitport  road,   extension 4,000 

Fruitport   road,  repairs 500 

Grand  Haven  road 2,000 

McKinney  avenue,  extension 2,000 

Sullivan   road,   extension 1,500 

Whitehall   road,  repairs 5,000 

Montague  road,  extension 2,000 

Contingent    expenses 1,792 


sections  8  and  9;    $800. 
twen   sections  4  and  5; 


Rennie  read,  mile  be- 
$1,600. 


MARQUETTE  WILL  SPEND  $40,000. 

The  Marquette  county  road  commission 
asked  for  $43,500  for  the  work  planned  for 
next  year,  which  was  cut  down  to  $40,000  by 
the  committee  on  finance  and  taxation.  The 
commissions  report  states  that  it  is  planned  to 
expend  the  appropriation  in  the  following 
manner: 

General  office,  superintendent  and  en- 
gineering expense $  3,500 

Witch  Lake  road,  two  miles 5,500 

One-half  cost  of  bridge  across  Michi- 
gamme  river  on  Witch  Lake  road  be- 
tween Dickinson  and  Marquette  coun- 
ties    2,500 

From   Ishpeming,   west 10,000 

Harvey-Green    Garden  road 16,000 

Repairs   to   Marquette-Negaunee  road..     1,500 
Equipment     4,500 


Total $33,792 

GRAND  TRAVERSE  ROAD  IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 

The  Grand  Traverse  county  road  commis- 
sioners in  their  first  report  to  the  supervisors 
recommended  highway  improvements  as  fol- 
lows: 

Paradise  Township — Fife  Lake  road,  mile 
between  sections  3  and  10;  estimated  expense, 
$1,500. 

Fife  Lake  Township — Kingsley  road,  east 
and  west  quarter  line  across  section  10;  $800. 

Garfield  Township — Rennie  road,  5,000  feet 
between  sections  15  and  16;  $1,800.  Long 
Lake  road,  mile  between  sections  7  and  8;  $3,- 
000. 

East  Bay  Township — East  Bay  road,  mile 
from  Garfield  line  towards  East  Head;  $2,200. 

Blair  Township — Rennie  road,  mile  between 


Total $43,500 

HOLD  UP  ROAD  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Delta  county  road  commissioners  have  had 
their  plans  for  road  improvements  upset  tem- 
porarily, the  board  of  supervisors  refusing  to 
act  on  the  petition  to  bond  the  county  for 
$100,000  for  road  improvements.  The  ques- 
tion will  come  up  again  at  the  January  meeting. 
The  road  commissioners  claim  that  by  receiv- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  they  could  let  all  of 
the  contracts  at  the  same  time  and  thus  save 
at  least  the  interest  money  on  the  bonds.  "The 
work  must  be  done  sometime,"  they  declared. 
"Give  us  the  financial  tools  and  let  us  improve 
the  present.'' 

Their  proposed  schedule  of  improvements, 
provided  they  receive  the  $100,000,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gladstone-Rapid  River $     7,000 

Cornell    10,000 

Fairbanks  * 12,000 

Garden    12,000 

Nahma    17,500 

Marquette    42,500 

Portage   5,000 

Rapid    River 10,000 


Total $104,000 

One  mile  and  240  feet  of  the  AuSable  road 
has  been  approved  by  Deputy  State  Highway 
Commissioner  Rogers,  of  Lansing,  and  he  will 
recommend  the  payment  of  $1,220,  the  good 
roads  reward,  to  Bay  county.  Joseph  Blair, 
of  Linwood,  built  the  road. 
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IF    YOU    WANT 


GOOD  ROADS 

BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port   Huron   Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 

•  Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 


^^^~^^^^^^**^^^^^m^^fKmimmmmi 

Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co., 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Chas.  B.  Beaulien,  Grand  Marais. 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 

Alpena  County- 
George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
Samuel  McKircher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 
Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 
Fred  Kaiser,  Kawkawlin. 
Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Benzie  County — 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
A.  J.  £paulding,  Benzonia,  R.  F.  D. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Royal  J.  Taylor,  Cheboygan. 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 
Henry  A.  Osborn.  Sault  Ste  Marie 
William    Godfrey,    Sault   Ste.    Marie. 

Delta  County — 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 
Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 
H.  W.  Reade,  Escanaba. 

Dickinson  County — 
William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 
John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 
Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
i     Emmet   County — 

Henry   Leismer,   Petoskey. 
C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 
Frank  Voorheis,  Harbor  Springs. 
Genesee   County — 
I         Linus  Wolcott,  Burton. 
William  Becker,  Fenton. 
George   Sellers,   Genesee. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
W.  H.  McCuIloch,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Arden  G.  Onweller.  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
.Goebic   County — 

Henry   Rowe,   Ironwood. 


C.    E.   Walton,   Wakefield. 
G.     S.     Barber,     Bessemer. 

Grand   Traverse    County — 
Frank   Hamilton,   Traverse   City. 
Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates, 
tosco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wtn.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — • 

John  H.  'Parks,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

James  Long,  Iron  River. 

Kalamazoo  County — - 

W.   M.   Bryant,  Kalamazoo. 
Byron  Carney,  Prairie  Ronde. 
Charles   Clarke,   Yorkville. 

Kalkaska  County — 
Louis  A.  Atkins,  Lodi. 
Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 

Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  Helmer. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Arcadia. 

James  Henderson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 
Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Mecosta  County — 
Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 
Wilbur  A.  Reynolds,  Remus. 
Charles  Ostrander,  Morley,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Menominee  County — 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

A.   A.   Jutner,   Menominee. 
Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 

Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  Ellis,  Muskegon,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Claude  E.  Jones,  Hart,  R.  F.  D. 

Howell  E.  Sumner,  Ferry. 

Ontonagon   County — 
Jerome   Brown,   Matchwood. 
James  D.  Van  Slyck,  Ontonagon. 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 

Saginaw  County — • 

Alpheus   W.   Green,   Saginaw. 

Schoolcraft  County — 

Nels   S.  Johnson,   Manistique. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Mesick. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


ONLY  $21,000  FOR  KENT  ROADS. 

Next  year  the  sum  of  $21,600  will  be  spent 
for  highway  improvement  in  Kent  county.  Of 
this  sum,  the  largest  single  appropriation  is 
that  of  $2,300  for  Alpine  avenue  and  the  small- 
est that  of  West  Leonard  street  for  $500.  This 
is  the  recommendation  presented  to  the  board 
of  supervisors. 

The  recommendation  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation for  road  purposes  of  .25  mill,  or  $21,- 
600.  It  is  divided  as  follows:  Alpine  avenue, 
$2,200;  Canal  street,  $2,500;  Burton  avenue, 
$2,000;  Clinton  road,  $1,000;  Michigan  avenue, 
$1,500;  West  Bridge  street,  $1,000;  Division 
street,  $2,300;  Clyde  Park  avenue,  $1,500; 
Fuller  street,  $1,500;  Kalamazoo  avenue,  $800; 
Knapp  avenue,  $1,500;  Plainfield  avenue,  $2,- 
000;  West  Leonard  street,  $500;  Walker  and 
Alpine  gravel  road,  $1,300. 

The  assessment  is  drawn  from  Grand  Rap- 
ids, East  Grand  Rapids  and  the  townships  of 
Wyoming,  Paris,  Grand  Rapids,  Plainfield,  Al- 
pine and  Walker. 

VOTED  DOWN  GOOD  ROADS. 

Although  the  taxpayers  of  Ravenna  town- 
ship, Muskegon  county,  voted  down  the  propo- 
sition to  bond  for  $30,000,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  to  build  good  roads,  the  advocates  of 
first-class  highways  are  not  discouraged,  and 
will  continue  their  campaign.  They  hope  to 
reverse  the  verdict  next  spring.  One  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  bonding  proposition 
in  Ravenna  was  Tom  F.  Rogers,  postmaster, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  editor  of  the  Ravenna 
Times.  Leading  the  opposition  to  the  propo- 
sition were  'County  Road  Commissioner  Fred 
D.  Hoogstraat  and  John  Sipes. 

The  Port  Huron  Good  Roads  Construction 
Company  secured  the  contract  for  the  building 
of  the  new  macadam  road  in  St.  Clair  county 
from  the  city  limits  of  Yale,  north  to  the 
county  line. 
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To  those  9O,OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 

T^H ROUGH  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,   you  have  made  a  demand 

for  a  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,   road  culverts,   and 

agricultural  purposes.      Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 

Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 

Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 

rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.      Address, 

MICH.    BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.  LANSING,    MICHIGAN 


ALPENA  COUNTY   IN   LUCK. 

The  supervisors  of  Alpena  county  are  loud 
in  their  praise  of  the  new  road  recently  built 
in  Green  and  Ossineke  townships  by  Super- 
visor A.  B.  Green.  The  new  road  is  three 
miles  in  length,  starting  at  Van  Sipe's  Corners 
and  extending  sruth  on  the  secticn  line  be- 
tween 29  and  :•!(),  two  miles  in  Green,  and  one- 
half  mile  in  Ossineke  between  sections  5  and 
fi.  then  cast  one-half  mile  across  section  5. 

The  appropriation  for  the  road  was  $3,000 
and  it  can  be  said  without  discrediting  any 
other  piece  of  road  work,  that  it  is  one  'cf  the 
be.-t  piece.-  of  road  ever  built  in  the  county. 
The  read  running  through  a  dense  hardwood, 
wiiler  than  most  other  roads  in  the  county 
have  been  built,  has  been  turned  up  to  a  good 
height,  and  has  ditches  on  either  side  which 
gives  it  a  perfect  drainage.  Steel  culverts  have 
been  put  in  wherever  required,  and  when  the 
road  has  been  graveled,  which  cannot  be  done 
this  year,  the  cost  of  its  miantenance  should 
be  little. 

Mr.  Green  has  done  all  this  work  without 
using  the  entire  appropriation  made  by  the 
county.  The  importance  of  this  road  and  jus- 
tification for  the  appropriation,  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  road  opens  up  to  and  connects  the 
city  of  Alpena  by  a  first-class  road  with  one 
of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in  the  county. 
The  terminal  of  the  new  road  connects  with 
grind  highways  to  the  Brandenbury  and 
Loomis  settlements,  pronounced  by  people 
who  are  informed  about  the  soil,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  county. 

To  illustrate  how  the  community  is  bene- 
litted  by  the  investment  in  good  roads,  it  can 
be  said  that  since  this  read  was  projected  the 
county  has  up  to  this  time  received  back 
nearly  as  much  money  in  delinquent  taxes 
us!  lands  in  that  section,  which  have  a 
large  increased  value  by  reason  of  the  new 
mad.  as  the  road  itself  cost  in  money. 

While  the  county  has  paid  for  this  three 
miles  of  new  road,  the  townships  have  also 
built  considerable  new  road.  The  entire  high- 
way from  the  point  where  one  leaves  the  coun- 
ty road  which  is  about  13  miles  out,  to  the 
end  of  the  road  just  completed,  and  which 
runs  through  Wilson  and  Green  townships, 
has  hern  made  as  good  as  any  road  in  the 
county.  The  stretches  of  clay  and  gravel  have 
nearly  all  been  covered  with  gravel,  so  that 
the  run  out  to  the  southern  terminal  can  be 
made  very  nicely  in  an  auto  in  an  hour's  time, 
and  a  heavy  load  hauled  over  any  part  of  it 
by  a  team  with  perfect  ease. 

l'x:th  Supervisors  Green  and  Portwine  are 
id  roads  agitators  and  the  townships  they 
represent  have  many  miles  of  good  roads  built 
by  the  townships. 

WILLING  TO  HELP  GOOD  ROADS. 

1  utility  Road  Commissioner  Henry  Leismer, 

t  of  Emmet,  gives  the  following  very  interesting 

1  information  in  regard  to  what  others  think  of 

the    value    of   good    roads    in    that    county,   and 

what    outsiders   are    willing    to    do   to    help    it 

along.     At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  road  com- 

inisMoners.    Mr.    McMahon,    contracting    agent 

for  the  Cobb  &  Mitchell  Company,  of  Cadillac, 

told   the   commissioners  that  his  company  had 

,  authorized   him  to   say  that  for   every  mile   of 


A  Blessing  to  Farmers  in  Grand  Traverse  County. 

— Courtesy   of  Grand   Traverse  Daily    Eagle. 


road  built  in  Springvale  or  Bear  Creek  town- 
ship, they  would  give  $300  towards  its  con- 
struction, and  that  they  would  do  the  same 
thing  for  two  townships  in  Cheboygan,  and 
three  townships  in  Charlevoix  counties. 

Aside  from  being  a  good  business  venture 
for  the  Cobb  &  Mitchell  Company,  it  proves 
them  to  be  interested  in  Emmet  county,  for 
the  roads  thus  built  will  be  permanent,  and  in 
use  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  need  them, 
and  as  the  roads  will  cost  from  $3,000  to  $3,500 
per  mile  to  construct,  the  Cobb  &  Mitchell 
Company  pay  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost. 


VAN  BUREN  ROADS  NEED  ATTENTION 

Van  Buren  county  roads  certainly  need  im- 
provement. Fruit  growers  ought  to  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  money  in  their 
pockets  if  they  would  subscribe  to  a  good 
roads  fund,  or  make  an  effort  to  have  the 
roads  improved  under  state  reward.  The  Hart- 
ford Day  Spring  says: 

"The  roads  from  Hartford  to  Keeler  have  sel- 
dom been  in  worse  condition  than  at  present. 
The  hauling  of  hundreds  of  heavy  loads  of 
grapes,  some  of  them  weighing  much  in  excess 
i'f  two  tons,  from  Keeler  vineyards  to  the  rail- 
roads in  Hartford  cut  the  roads  up  badly  dur- 
ing the  dry  weather  of  a  week  ago,  and  the 
rains  of  Sunday  and  Monday  filled  the  holes 
with  water  and  helped  in  cutting  them  deeper. 
The  authorities  of  both  Hartford  and  Keeler 
townships  should  give  attention  to  this  high- 
way before  winter  weather  sets  in  in  earnest, 
or  else  the  road  will  prove  nearly  impassable 
during  the  "break-up"  next  spring. 

MILE  OF  GOOD  ROAD  FOR  $750. 

Highway  Commissioner  Warren  LaBarre 
has  finished  a  fine  piece  <,f  gravel  road  in  Cass 
county  about  a  mile  in  length,  extending  from 
the  Stern  farm  to  Finchs'  corners,  west  of 
Marcellus.  The  road  has  been  built  in  a  per- 
manent manner  and  is  pronounced  by  those 
competent  to  judge  to  be  an  excellent  piece  of 


work;  a  road  that  will  be  a  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  those  who  have  to  travel  over  it  for 
many  years  to  come.  One  thousand  dollars 
was  allowed  the  township  board  to  build  the 
road,  but  Mr.  LaBarre,  although  building  the 
road  in  a  thorough  manner,  kept  the  cost  down 
to  25  per  cent  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated. 

PRAISES  COUNTY  SYSTEM. 

Colin  Walker,  of  Barrington,  says:  "In  my 
travels  over  the  roads  of  this  section  of  Me- 
costa  county  1  cannot  help  but  note  with  de- 
light and  satisfaction  the  good  work  done  by 
the  county  road  system.  Of  the  two  miles  in 
the  vicinity  of  Barryton  the  one  in  Sheridan 
and  the  other  in  Fork  township,  I  must  say 
that  I  never  saw  so  much  good  work  done  in 
such  a  short  time.  This  was  the  worst  and 
most  difficult  two  miles  of  road  to  build  in  this 
section  and  will  be  worth  many  dollars  to 
Barryton  and  the  townships  of  Fork  and  Sheri- 
dan. I  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  county  road 
system,  fearing  it  was  only  another  form  of 
graft,  but  if  any  other  man  has  this  opinion,  it 
will  pay  him  to  investigate  and  he  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  it  is  an  all  around  go«d  thing 
for  the  farmers. 

The  people  of  the  above  named  townships 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  county 
officials  for  giving  them  their  just  share  of  this 
work. 


The  new  section  of  the  Delta  county  road 
built  in  the  north  end  of  Masonville  town- 
ship by  Contractor  Larson,  of  Rock,  is  all 
right,  says  County  Engineer  D.  A.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Brotherti  n  had  just  returned  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  work  and  he  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  contractor  did 
the  work.  Mr.  Brotherton  says  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  disposition  to  slight  the  work 
in  any  way,  and  he  was  unstinting  in  his  praise. 
When  the  road  is  completed  it  will  be  one  of 
the  very  best  sections  of  the  county  road  sys- 
tem. 
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Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

For  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 
Marquette,  Mich. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR   HOBBY 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED    TO    SUIT 
WRITE   US 

THE  HENRY  MERDIAN  CO., 

43-44  Peninsular  Bank   Building, 
Phone   Main  6251  DETROIT 


Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

No.  381 — Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $504. 

No.  382— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.288  miles,  macadam;  state  reward, 
$1,288.. 

No.  383 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
$2,413. 

No.  385— Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .509  mile  macadam;  state  reward,  $509. 

No.  386 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .508  mile,  macadam;  state  reward,  $508. 

No.  387 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  389 — Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  390 — Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam; 
state  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  391 — Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $746. 

No.  392 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $511. 

No.  393 — Millbrook  township,  Mecosta  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  394 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .502  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $251. 

No.  395 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty .872  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $436. 

No.  397 — Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  398— Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  399 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
5.08  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $5,080. 

No.  400 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.992  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $992. 

No.  401 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
1.413  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $1,413. 

No.  403 — Alger  county,  3  miles,  macadam; 
reward,  $3,000. 

No.  404 — Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.04  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  405- — White  Ook  township,  Ingham 
county,  1.006  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $503. 

No.  407 — Wayland  township,  Allegan  county, 
1*4  miles,  "C;"  reward,  $938. 

No.  408 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  l/i.  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  409 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  y*  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  410 — Newkirk  township,  Lake  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  412 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $990. 

No.  413 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.156  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $78. 

No.  414 — Bethany  township,  Gratipt  county, 
15/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750;  paid. 

No.  415 — Coldwater  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, 1^2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750. 

No.  416 — Inland  township,  Benzie  county, 
125  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $625. 

No.  417 — Hinton,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile, 
gravel;  reward.  $500. 

No.  419 — Leroy  township,  Calhoun  county,  2 
miles,  gravel;  reward, '$1,000. 

No.  420 — -Pine  Grove  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 3.472  miles,  gravel;  $1,736. 

No.  422 — Menominee  county,  .232  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $116;  paid. 


No.  424 — Kalkaska  county,  1,004  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  425 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1.536  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $768. 

No.  426 — Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  427 — Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
2.59  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,295. 

No.  428 — Menominee  county,  .327  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $327;  paid. 

No.  429 — Wayne  county,  1.256  miles,  ma- 
radam;  reward,  $1,256. 

No.  430 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  431 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .504  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $252. 

No.  432 — Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  433 — Posen  township,  Presque  Isle 
county,  1.002  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $501. 

No.  434 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  y2  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  435 — South  Haven  township,  Van  Bu- 
ren county,  y-i  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $500. 

No.  436 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  438 — Marquette  county,  1.087  miles,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $1,087. 

No.  439 — Mason  county,  1.48  miles,  gravel; 
reward,  $740. 

No.  440 — Pentwater  township,  Oceana  coun- 
ty, i  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  441 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  442 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  443 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  y-z 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  445 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  446 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county, 
1022  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $511. 

No.  447 — -Muskegon  county,  1.502  miles, 
gravel:  reward,  $751. 

No.  448 — Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
2.033  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,033. 

No.  449 — Cheboygan  county,  .307  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $307. 

No.  450 — Dickinson  county,  £4  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $250. 

No.  451 — Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
y?  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  452 — losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  ^ 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  454— Manistee  county,  .22  mile,  ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $551. 

No.  455 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  457 — East  China  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,112. 

No.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  459— Evart  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.23  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $615. 

No.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  462 — Cheboygan  county,  1J4  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

No.  464 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 


No.  466 — Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  467 — Higgins  township,  -  Roscommon 
county,  .'Ji54  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $482. 

No.  468 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .858  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $429. 

No.  470 — Manistee  county,  .983-}-  mile, 
gravel:  reward,  $492. 

No.  471 — -Manistee  county,  1  mile,  gravel; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  472 — Manistee  county,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

No.  473,  Manistee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county, -1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  480,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

No.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  483,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  487,  Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 

No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.  489.  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.84  miles, '  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1.380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $665. 

No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  ] 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1^4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 

No.  497,  Wayne  county,  54  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.  500,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee    county,   1   mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  502,  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $771. 
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No.  503,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  504,  Menominee  county,  .971  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.  506,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  507,  Menominee  county,  .806  mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  508,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

No.  509,  Menominee  county,  .999  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.  511,  Menominee  county,  1.498  miles, 
giavel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  512,  Menominee  county,  Yz  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

No.  513,  Menominee  county,  1.162  miles, 
macadam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

No.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  516,  Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.401  miie,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.  517,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  518,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  519,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  520,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  521,  Delta  county,  ]/2  miie,  macadam, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,715. 

No.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $5,595. 

No.  524,  Delta  county,  1.496  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,496. 

No.  525,  Delta  county,  .448  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.311  miles,  macadam. 
state  reward  $4,311. 

No.  527,  Delta  county,  2.449  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,449. 

No.  528,  Delta  county,  .184  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $184. 

No.  529.  Emmett  township.  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  530,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

Xo.  531,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  532,  Saginaw  county,  .512  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $512. 

No.  533,  Saginaw  county,  1,045  miles,  ma- 
railam,  state  reward  $1,045. 

No.  534,  Saginaw  county,  .988  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $988. 

No.  535,  Saginaw  county,  .995  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $995. 

No.  536,  Saginaw  county,  .993  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $993. 

No.  537,  Saginaw  county,  .891  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $891. 

No.  538,  Saginaw  county,  .998  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $998. 

No.  539,  Saginaw  county,  1.488  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,488. 

No.  540,  Saginaw  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  541,  Saginaw  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  542,  Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  543,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  544,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  .496  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $248. 

No.  545,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
ounty,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

No.  546,  Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  547,  Wayne  county,  .502  mile,  macadam, 
••tate  reward  $502. 

No.  548,  Saginaw  county,  1.103  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,103, 


No.  549,  Wayne  county,  .910  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $910. 

No.  550,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.994  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $497. 

No.  551,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $746. 

No.  552,  Muskegon  county,  1.260  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,260. 

No.  553,  Ellington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $gOO. 

No.  554,  Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  555,  Elaine  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.982  miles,  gravel,  state%reward  $991. 

No.  556,  Muskegon  county,  2.052  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,052. 

No.  557,  Muskegon  county,  1.015  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,015. 

No.  558,  Muskegon  county,  2.031  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,031. 

No.  559,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .690  mile,  gravel,  state  reward 
$345. 

No.  560,  Dickinson  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  561,  Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
]  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  562,  Carrollton  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .556  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  278. 

No.  564,  Frankenlust  township,  Saginaw 
county,  3.675  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,675. 

No.  564,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, .994  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $497. 

No.  565,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county 
1.208  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $604. 

No.  566,  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .572  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $286. 

No.  567,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .516  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $258. 

No.  568,  Milton  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mi'e,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  569,  Kinderhook  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  570,  Lansing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  571,  Pinconning  township,  Bay  county, 
1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  572,  Eraser  township,  Bay  county,  1 
mile,  class  "E,",  reward  $1,000. 

No.  573,  Kawkawlin  township,  Bay  county, 
2.144  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,144. 

No.  574,  Acme  township.  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.05  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $525. 

No.  575,  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .470  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $235. 

No.  576,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
1.026  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,026. 

No.  577,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
.986  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $986. 

No.  578,  Simmer  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  579,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  580,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty. 1.218  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $609. 

No.  581,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty. 1.01  miles,  class  'B,"  reward  $505. 

No.  582,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  583,  Sebegaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  584,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  .986 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $493. 

Xo.  585,  Castleton  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  5S6,  Gilmore  township,  P.enxit'  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  587,  Newton.  Calhoun  county,  1  mile, 
class  "V,."  reward  $500. 

No.  588,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B."  reward  $500. 

No.  589,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county, 
.99(5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $498. 

No.  500.  Lansing  township.  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xro.  591,  Meridian  township,  Ingham  county, 
1.4-iS  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $724. 

No.  592,  Chestonia  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.32  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $000. 

No.  .r>93,  Henderson  township.  Wrxford 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,",  reward  $500. 


No.  594,  Blumfield  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .493  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $493. 

No.  595,  Antioch  township,  Wexford  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  596,  Bay  county,  1J4  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,250. 

No.  597,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
*4  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $250. 

No.  598,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  599,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  600,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  y2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  601,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  Yt  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  602,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  Yt  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  603,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  604,  Eckford  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.926  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,926. 

No.  605,  Emmett  township.  Calhoun  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  606,  Hastings  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.   607,   Hastings  township,   Barry   county, 

1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  608,  Stephenson  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  609,   Chester  township,  Ottawa  county, 

2  mile^,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  610,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  611,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  612,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  613,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  614,  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
Hi  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  615,  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
Yi  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  616,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.503  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $503. 

No.  617,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.53  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $530. 

Xo.  618,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.997  mile,  class  E,  reward  $997. 

No.  619,  McKinlev  township.  Huron  county, 
1.458  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,458. 

No.  620,  Jasper  township.  Midland  county, 
I1/;  miles,  class  B.  reward  $750. 

No.  621,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.091  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,091. 

No.  622,  Portsmouth  township,  Bay  county, 
Yi  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  623,  Bay  county,  1.233  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,233. 

No.  624,  Homestead  township.  Benzie  coun- 
ty. 1.008  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $504. 

No.  625,  Bennington  township.  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  626,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  627,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.004 
miles,  class  "B."  reward  $502. 

No.  628,  Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county.  .990  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $495. 

No.  629,  Sebewaing  township.  Huron  county, 
1.002  miles,  class  "E."  reward  $1,002. 

No.  630,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  1.13 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $565. 

No.  631,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  632,  Newton  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  "H."  reward  $500. 

Xo.  fi:;3.  South  Branch  township  Wexford 
county,  Vi  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  634.  South  Branch  township,  Wexford 
county,  .490  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $248. 

No.  635,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
Yi  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  636.  Mi'lington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty. .'.'A  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $170. 

No.  037.  Baraga  county,  1  mile,  class  "B," 
reward  $500. 

No.  638,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
.946  mile,  class  B,  reward  $473, 
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No.  639,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
1.231  miles,  class  B,  reward  $616. 

No.  640,  Stephenson  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  641,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  642,  Ontwa  township,  Cass  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  643,  Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county, 

1.008  miles,  class  "C,"  reward  $756. 

No.  644,  Alaiedon  township,  Ingham  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $503. 

No.  645,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  646,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  647,  Ellsworth  township,  Lake  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  648,  Joyfield  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.014  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  649,  Hamtramck  township,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  650,  Girard  township,  Branch  County,  2 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  651,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.044  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,044. 

No.  652,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.033  miles,  class  E,  reward  $3,033. 

No.  653,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.029  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,029. 

No.    054,    Shelby   township,    Oceana   county, 

1.009  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,009. 

No.  655,  Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
.909  miles,  class  B,  reward  $455. 

No.  656,  West  Traverse  township,  Emmet 
county,  1%  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $625. 

No.  657,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
county,  .511  mile,  reward  $256. 

No.  658,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  659,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  660  Avon  township,  Oakland  county,  .5 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  661,  Ferris  township,  Montcalm  county 
.997  miles,  class  B,  reward  $488. 

No.  662,  Springfield  township.  Kalkaska 
county,  1.4  miles,  class  A.  reward  $350. 

No.  663,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
county,  .527,  class  B,  reward  $350. 

No.  664,  Muskegon  county,  1.894  miles,  class 
E,  reward  $1.894. 

No.  665.  Brcckway  township,  St.  Clair 
coitnty,  1.51(5  miles,  class  E.  reward  $758. 

No.  666,  Wells  township  Delta  county,  1.000 
miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  667,  Tekonsha  township,  Calhoun  cour.ty. 
1.128  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,128. 

No.  668,  Manistee  township.  Manistee  county. 
.500  miles,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  669,  Carp  Lake  township,  Emmet  county, 
.999  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  670,  Eaton  township.  Eaton  county,  2 
miles,  class  b,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  671,  Crystal  Falls  township,  Iron  county, 
1.32  miles,  class  B,  reward  $660. 

No.  672,  Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
635  miles,  class  B,  reward  $ — . 

No.  673,  Balir  township,  Grand  Traverse 
crunty.  1.021  miles,  class  B,  reward  $510. 

No.  674,  Antiocli  township.  Wexfonl  county, 
4.1)99  miles,  class  B.  reward  $250. 

Xo.  f)75.  Bark  River  township.  Delia  county, 
1  mile,  class  E.  reward  Sl.non. 

Xo.  i;7<>.  Marshall  township.  Calhoun  county, 
1  trile.  class  B.  reward  $500. 

X  i,     677.     Invernc-s      township.      Chebo\ 
county.   1.568   miles.   clas-    1).   reward  $1.176. 

Xo.  c,7R.  Port  Huron  lown>hip.  St.  Clair 
county.  .5  mile,  clas<  K.  reward  .$5oo. 

No.  (i?1.).  Masonville  township.  Delta  county, 
1.011  mile-,  class  I''.,  reward  $1.011. 

Xo.     lisii.     Spalding     township.      Menominee 
•\.    .888    mile,   class    1!.    reward   $:;!:.'. 

Xo.  681,  Choc-lay  t'>wn-hip.  Marquette 
county.  L'  mile-,  class  !•'..  reward  $2,000. 

X'o.  'is:.'.  I'aymouth  township.  Saginaw 
county.  .502  miles,  class  K,  reward  $502. 
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No.  683,  Hatton  township,  Clare  county,  1 
mile,  class  B.  reward  $502. 

No.  684,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.2  miles,  class  B,  reward  $600. 

No.  685,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  county, 
.476  mile,  Class  E,  reward  $476. 

No.  686,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  county, 
.523  mile,  Class  E,  reward  $523. 

No.  687,  Spaulding  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  688,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1.229  miles,  class  C,  reward  $921. 

No.  689  Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  690,  Camden  township.  Hillsdale  county. 
1.353  miles,  class  B,  reward  $67fi. 

No.  691,  Plymouth  and  Northville  townships, 
Wayne  county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  692,  Plymouth  township,  Wayne  county, 

1  mile,  class   B,  reward  $500. 

No.  693,  Grosse  Pointe  township.  Wayne 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,003. 

No.   694,   An   Train   township,  Alger   county. 

No.  695,  LeRoy  township.  Calhoun  county, 
2.018  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,00!). 

No.   696,   Au   Train   township,  Alger   county. 

No.   697,  Au  Train    township,   Alger   county. 

No.  698,  Arthur  township.  Clare  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  699,   Baltimore  township,   Barry   county, 

2  miles,  class   B,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  700,  New  Haven  township,  Gratiot 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $.100. 

No.  701,  New  Haven  township,  Gratiot 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  702,  Arcada  township.  Gratiot  county, 
.984  mile,  class  B,  reward  $492. 

No.  703,  Arcada  township.  Gratiot  county, 
.'.in '.<  mile,  class  B.  reward  $500. 

Xo.  704.  Grant  township.  Newaygo  county, 
.('95  mi'e.  class  B.  reward  $498. 

Xo.  705.  Grant  township.  Newaygo  crttntv, 
.'.'Wt  mile,  class  B.  reward  $500. 

Xo.  706.  Grant  township.  Xewaygo  county, 
.!i7Ci  mil-,  class  I',,  reward  $4SS. 

X  .  707.  Grant  township.  Xewaygo  county, 
I. (Ids  mile,  class  B.  reward  $504. 

Xo.  70S.  Garflcld  township.  Kalkaska  county, 
.  H'S  mile,  class  P,.  reward  $249. 

Xo.  7o<>.  Montrose  township.  Geutsee  county, 
I  mile,  rla--  B.  reward  $500. 

Xo.  710.  Knchville  township.  Saginaw  county, 
.596  mile,  class  E.  reward  $506. 

X'o.  711.  Penfield  township.  Calhovm  county. 
,9'.M  mile,  class  B,  reward  $497. 
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been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan   Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


ROAD   WORK   DELAYED. 

The  stretch  of  new  macadam  road  in  Eck- 
forcl  township,  Calhoun  county,  is  well  under 
way,  but  it  may  not  be  completed  until  next 
spring.  The  contract  called  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  by  Nov.  1.  The  state  highway 
commission  will  not  pass  work  that  is  done  on 
highways  after  Nov.  15.  When  finished  the 
road  will  be  a  model.  There  will,  however, 
still  remain  a  tedious  stretch  of  sand  between 
its  western  terminal  and  the  city  of  Marshall. 
This  runs  through  Marengo  township  for  some 
distance,  but  no  aid  is  expected  from  that 
township,  as  the  road  is  not  traveled  by  one 
per  cent  af  the  residents  of  that  township,  and 
if  it  is  built  it  must  be  by  personal  subscrip- 
tion. F.  A.  Stuart  has  already  signified  his 
willingness  to  shoulder  the  greater  burden  of 
the  expense  and  we  understand  other  public 
spirited  free-holders  along  the  route  have 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  him  as  far  as  they 
are  able  to.  It  is  up  to  Marshall  city  and 
township  to  extend  the  good  work  into  the 
city. 

I  Tomer  township  could  well  afford  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  road,  as  it  is 
the  main  thoroughfare  between  the  two  towns. 

SIXTY  MILES  OF  GOOD  ROADS. 

Sixty  miles  of  good  roads  have  been  built 
with  the  state's  aid  since  the  first  of  July,  and 
applications  are  in  for  the  state  bounty  for 
sixty-seven  more  miles.  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Ely,  who  has  returned  from  a  trip  of 
inspection  over  the  state,  says  that  forty-six 
ci  unties  are  interested  in  the  roads  being 
built,  and  that  in  almost  every  county  there  is 
some  move  being  made  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  good  roads,  with  the  fruit  growers  of 
we-tern  Michigan  leading  the  way  with  plans 
for  many  miles  of  fine  road  over  which  to  mar- 
ket their  crops. 
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Spreading  Wa 


\ 


The  above  cut  represents  our  Spreading  Wagon  for  the  building  and  grading  of  good  roads, 
and  the  spreading  of  crushed  stone,  gravel  and  cinders.  This  wagon  is  equally  as  good  to  grade 
as  it  is  to  spread  the  material.  You  can  dump  your  load  all  in  one  place  or  you  can  spread  it  to 
any  depth  from  2  in.  to  2  ft.  Built  in  1,  2,  and  3  yard  capacity. 


Bottom  Dumping  Wagon 


The  above  cut  represents  our  1^  yd.  Bottom  Dumping  Wagon  with  the  doors  opened. 
These  wagons  are  built  of  oak,  the  necks  are  reinforced  with  sheet  steel  and  the  doors  are  made 
pressed  from  No.  10  Gauge  steel.  They  are  especially  made  for  the  handling  of  gravel  and 
stone,  the  doors  being  made  of  steel  they  do  not  warp  or  leak  their  load.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  allow  your  doors  to  open  to  any  width  so  you  will  not  discharge  your  load  all  in  one 
place  but  can  spread  it  along  as  you  desire.  For  further  information  address 

The  Haywood  Wagon  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 

or  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Agents 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Associatoin 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

HENRY  G.  STEVENS,  Secretary, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN   ROAD  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association. 
The  dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN 
ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 

_  190_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

Michigan  Road  Makers  Association 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  Address 

Occupation Business  Address 

Recommended  by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  cm  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active 
members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00.  The  actual  dues  for  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  ad- 
vance: For  active  members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill  out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN 
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DETROIT,  MICH.,  NOVEMBER,  1909. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


On  the  West  Shpe  of  Great  Smoky  Mountain,  Eastern  Tennessee. 


Courtesy  of  Conservation. 
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IMPROVING  WAYNE  COUNTY  ROADS. 


Laying  Tile  for  Under  Drainage,  Mt.  Elliott  Road. 


The  Finished  Road,  Mt.  Elliott  Ave. 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,fiaving  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  Morrice  Quinn,  Saginaw;  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of 
Directors—  S.  M.  Lemon,  Grand  Rapids;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  Thos.  B.  Wyman,  Munising;  E.  C.  Nichols,  Battle  Creek;  R.  Hanson,  Gray- 
ling; Geo.  N.  Brady,  Detroit. 


Proceedings  Annual  Meeting 

Michigan  Forestry  Association 


fr.£ 


started  the  planting  of   forest  trees   in   many 

Xntr. — As  most  of  the  papers  are  to  appear    Commission,  of  which  he  was  president  from  Parts  of  the  state. 

wing  story  to  the  salient  features  in  each.       its  beginning  in   1898.     Mr.   Garfield  reviewed  Fourth      The     creation     of    the    temporary 

only  bnef  reference  ,s  made  m  the  fol-    the  histQry  of  tfae  fifst  commission  of  1898>  ;ts  ,,Commjssion  of  Inquiry/,  an  investigation  en- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Fores-    make  up,  its  work,  and  its  abolition  by  act  of  terprise  which  collected  information  and  made 

try  Association  was  held  November  9  and  10  in    the   legislature    after   two   years'     effort.     He  a  complete  study  of  the  forestry  situation  in 

the  Guild  Hall  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church    ^f  at  '"^  on  the  men  of  the  "early  days"  our   state,  reporting  this  to  the  legislature  of 

of  forestry  in   Michigan,  especially  Dr.  W.  J.  1908-09.     The  composition  of  this  commission 

Beal,    of   Lansing;    Hon.    Robert    Graham,    of  was  entirely  of  well-known  business  men  and 

f  Grand  Rapids,  Prof.  Spalding,  of  the  University  farmers,    and   their    report   was   well   received 

Bea     of   Lansing;    of  Michigan(  and   Hon.  Arthur  Hill,  of  Sagi-  and  developed  an  interest  in  the  forestry  and 


(  .  , 

Edward  W.  Barber,  of  Jackson;  Hon.  J.  naw      In  discussmg  the  WOrk  of  the  commis-    land  poiicy  of  the  state,  such  as  had  never  be- 

-  sion,  Mr.  Garneld  called  attention  to  the  mod-   fore   existed.     In   fact,  there   is   no   record  to 

;.  Wheeler   secretary  of  est   means   at   Jts     disposa,   an(J   thfi     ,ack   of    show  that            ,     islativc  body  in  the  United 

the    Beard    of    Commerce    of   Jackson;    L.    H.  ...tt,,,-.-*.,     -p-0  c-iirl-                                                     c-                            ^-         j-     i       j 

authority.     He  said.  States    at   any   time    displayed   an    interest    at 

Kit-Id,    the    great    merchant    of    Jackson;    Rev.  ...                        T         .        , 

„    .            ,    .-,  Work  of  the  Forestrv  Commission                all   comparable  to  that  shown  at  Lansing  last 

Dr.    MacDuff,  of  the   Episcopal   Church;   Mrs.  >"*  ^or 

John   C.   Sharp,  of  Jackson;   Mrs.  Weaver,  of  The    successes    or   results    accomplished    by   J 

Charlotte;  Mrs.  Mautner,  of  Saginaw;  Mr.  and  this   commission,   supported  as  it  was  by  the        Fifth.     The  passage  of  a  number  of  second- 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Williams,  of  Pittsford;  Mr.  Charles  Forestry   Association,   serve   to   indicate   what   ary  laws,  dealing  with  fire  protection,  the  cre- 

W.     Garfield.    of    Grand     Rapids;     Professors  has  been  accomplished  in  Michigan  in  the  ten-   ation  of  a  Forest  Reserve  for  the  Agricultural 

K.;th.   Mulfnrd   and   Hill,  of  the  University  of  year     campaign.       Categorically,     but    not    in    College,   etc. 

Michigan;  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Satterlee,  of  Lansing,  chronological  order  these  results  are:                             par  Reaching  and  Important  Results. 

I  'resident  Bissell  opened  the  session  with  his  First.     The  creation  of  the  "Commission  of 

nnual  address,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  activi-  Public  Domain"  made  up  of  one  member  of  the       In    addition    to    these    far-reaching   and   im- 

the   association,   its   experience   in   the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  one  .of  the   Portant  results,  there  are  a  number  of  others, 

year,  its  present  status  and  outlook.  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of  the  Bpa^d-of  .  the   existence   of   which    everyone   knows   and 

Mr.    Bissell    was    followed    by    the    "Grand  the  School  of  Mines.    In  addition,  there  are  on    sees,  though  they  elude  measurement  or  exact 

old    Man"   of  Jackson,    Hon    Edward   Barber,  this   board,   three   elective     officers,   the   State    location.     Of  these  the  most  important  are: 

editor  of  the  Patriot,  who  in  his  address  of  wel-  Land  Commissioner,  Auditor  General  and  Sec-       First-     The   sentiment   in   favor   of  forestry, 

me  delivered  one  of  the  best  dissertations  on  retary   of     State.     This     commission  .h^s/full    among  the  people.   While  there  is  no  claim  that 

..nervation  and  forestry  ever  presented  to  an  jurisdiction    over    all    State    Lands   and  iporest    this  is   due   entirely  to  the  Forestry   Commis- 

\inorican  audience.     It  was   a  delight  and  an  Reserves     and  also  the     Water  and   '  Mineral    sion  and  the  Association,  yet  in  a  large  meas- 

nspiration  to  hear  this  venerable  historian  and  rights  on  these  State  Lands.     There  is  a  pro-   ure  this  is  true  nevertheless.     That  this  senti- 

,>hilosphtr  of  Michigan  review  the  evidence  in  vision  demanding  the  setting  aside  of  at  least    ment    is    bv    far    the    most    important    of    all 

(he  case:  tell  of  the  ruin  brought  upon  many  200,000   acres   of  lands   for  Forestry  purposes    results  was  shown  clearly  in  the  work  of  the 

'f  the  Old  World  Districts  by  the  destruction  and  the  Commission  is  given  ample  power  to   legislature   last  winter. 

i.l  neglect  of  the  forest  and  the  soil  and  to  administer  these  properties.                                           Second.     A  complete  change  of  front  of  the 

ihrough    more   than    half   a    century   the  Second.     The    establishment    of    schools    of   state  press.     As  late  as  1898  few  papers  cared 

:vil    effects   which   the   ruthless   clearing   away  forestry  at  both  the  University  of  Michigan  and   to  say  a  friendly  word  for  forestry;  today  they 

if    forests    have    brought    about    in    our    own  the  State  Agricultural     College,     where  today   a11   say  it,  and   our   Michigan   Press,   city  and 

itate.     His   long   residence    at   the    Height   of  over  300  young  men  receive  instruction  in  this    country  alike  is   ever   ready  to  demand  a  ra- 

-ands  of  Southern  Michigan  and  his  intimate  subject.                                                                            tional  land  and  forestry  policy. 

cquaintance,  especially  with  the  Grand  River  T'-ird.     The    establishment    of    a    forest    re-       In    conclusion,    Mr.    Garfield    welcomed   the 

'alley,  make  Mr.  Barber's  statements  those  of  serve  in  1903  and  the  continuance  of  this  since    Commission  of  Public  Domain,  represented  by 

n  authority  of  the  first  order.  that  time.    This  Reserve,  the  large  nursery  and    Hon.  J.  E.   Beal  and  Hon.  A.  J.  Doherty,  its 

I   Hon.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids,  plantations,  the  fire  lines,  the  proper  disposal    president,  and  bespoke  for  the  new  commission 

iext  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  former  Forestry  of  timber,  all  have  had  an  immense  value  as   an  earnest,  unstinted  support  of  the  assoeia- 
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tion  in  every  effort  for  a  better  land  and  for-  serious  timber  importer.     He  also  pointed  out  assured  the  association  of  her  deep  interest  and 

estry  policy.  the   fact  that  even  now  Michigan  has  become  of  the  live  interest  of  the  entire  federation  in 

M-      r™  m-«,<,-~     ;     iiir     t,-«     rt  j*  sl!Ch    an    importer,    especially    cf    high-priced  the  matter  of  forestry.     She  described  the  work 

New  Commission  in  Working  Order.  flmbeTr  and  {s  a,ready  sending  out  millions  of  done,  the  present  organization  of  this  work  in 

Hon.  J.   E.    Beal,   Regent   of   the   University  dollars  per  year  to  bring  in  the  timber  which  the    federation,   and   then   made    a    number   of 

and    chairman    of   the    committee    on    forestry  an    agricultural    state    like    ours    should    raise  excellent  suggestions  concerning  the  methods 

in  the  new  commission   replied  in  a  well  de-  itself.  which    the    association   might    well    undertake, 

livered   paper   in   which   he    congratulated   the  Shade  and  Street  Trees.  e^pha^in^ciall^e  coun t^rga^Uon. 

former    commission    and    the    association,    and  A  paper  by  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Detroit,  followed  g]ad  to  arrange  for  the  meetings,  but  that  such 

pointed  out  the  good  in  the  new  law;  described  by  one  by  T.  J.  Phillips,  the  landscape  archi-  meetings,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  supplied  with 

the  organization  of  work  as  thus  far  progressed  tect  of  Detroit,  introduced  the  principal  topic  speakers  familiar  with  forestry  from  the'prac- 

and  indicated  some  of  the  problems  confront-  of  the  afternoon,  namely,  the  shade  and  street  ^' ^ss^  the^at' SuV^fTntiKt 

ing  the  new   commission.     Mr.   Beal   reported  tree— the  tree  and  shrub  which  beautifies  our  such  a  movement  and  in  conclusion  invited  the 

that  already  over  100,000  acres  of  land  had  been  home,  our  avenue  and  our  country  road.  Much  association    to   meet  next   year   at   Kalamazoo 

set    aside    as    forest   reserve   and   this    line    of  g°°d  advice  and  instruction  was  derived  from  under   the   auspices   of  the   Chamber   of   Com- 

artinn  was  tn  he  continued  the  PaPers   concerning  the   selection,  planting,  merce  of  that  city. 

trimming,  care  and  protection  of  our  trees.  Mrs.      Mills'     excellent     address     promptly 

The   remainder  of  the  morning  session  was  Mrg     John    Q      sharp;    of     jacksoni    spoke  called  for  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 
taken  up  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  Lansing,  who  c]everly  and  pointedly  on  the  tree  and  shrub        Mrs.    Perry,    of    Charlotte,    in    a    few    well- 
described   his    experience   in    planting    on    the  in  civic  government.     Mrs.  L.  E.  Mautner,  of  chosen  remarks   indicated  her  interest  in   for-i 
Tack  Pine  lands      These  exoeriments  involved  Saginaw,  the  chairman  on  forestry  in  the  Fed-  estry,  in  civic  improvement  and  notably  m  the  : 

i;^&^rdr£^^^ 

sively  proved  what  was  expected  beforehand,  and  ajso  on  work  of  the  federation  along  for-  and  help  and  especially  of  advice,  not  by  letter 

namely,   that    only   few    species   are   suited   to  estry   lines.     Mrs.   Weaver,   of   Charlotte   told  and' paper,  but  of  advice  on  the  ground, 

these   lands   and  that   even  these   few   species  the    meeting    of    the    beautiful    80-acre    forest 

nark   of  Charlotte    a   eem   such  as  is   not  oos-  tne  needs  of  a  State  forester  such  as  had  been* 

make   only   a   very   modest   growth   each   year  »™e£*b^ ^y  "thei •  clt^ir !  Michigan                  .asked  for  by  the  old  Forestry  Commission;  a< 

as  compared  to  the  growth  of  the  same  species  -_.     c  .,      .       ,    ,                             ,  r        ,  man  who  is  not  tied  up  with  teaching  and  others 

en  better  lands  like  those  of  Ingham  County.  Ra^^£  %£Sff£$£A  ' 

THE  AFTERNOON  SESSION.  ,J  especially   with   Arbor   Day  work   in   the  ^^^^  ^odt  advTse   ttm  ^ 

The   afternoon   session   began   with   a  paper  *e*<  show  them  what  tnis  WQrk  means  and  attempts-* 

by  the  Hon.   Chase   S.   Osborne,  of  Sault  Ste.  A  general   discussion  of  this  subject  clearly  to  do 

Marie, -Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  ?h °we.d  th.e.  intent  interest  whlch  °Ur  pe°ple                             The  Farm  Woodlot 

and  one  of  the  best  informed  men  concerning  haV'                                                                                        Pnt.   Mtilford,   of  the   University  of  Michi-| 

the   actual    conditions   of   Northern   Michigan.  S™  then  introduced  the  main  topic  of  the  day, 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Osborne  the  paper  was  The    ™™«   sef  ^    ^/s   taken    up    by    an  the  Farm  Woodlot.     He  discussed,  first  of  all, 

read  by  Prof   Hill    of  the  University  of  Michi-  lllustrated  lecture  by  Proi                                      :  the  care  and  protection  of  the  woodlot;  warn* 

gan.     Mr.  Osborne  expressed  his  deep  interest  described    forestry  practice,    its    history,    its  against    pasturing    and    against    fires;    recom-' 

in   forestry  and  the  pressing  need   of  prompt  methods  and  its  universal  success               urope.  mcndcd   planting  ,wherever  necessary  to  have 

action  to  avoid  serious  economic  disturbances.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  views  showing  au  iand  properly  covered;  discussed  selectiolj 

In  discussing  the  methods  best  suited  to  the  forest    conditions    in    the    United    States;        :  ,f  trces    recommended  especially  the  Red  Oaklj 

conditions  of  our  State  he  emphasized  forestry  great  value  of  forest  growth  on  all   lands,  i1 

on  the  farm,  the  need  of  a  woodlot  on  every  necessity   on    poor   lands    and   mountains,   and  * 

farm   and  the   value   of  education,   advice   and  lastly,,  some   of  our   mistakes  resulting  in   de-  and  maturity,  or  time   and  condition  when  t 

encouragement  in  this  direction  vastation,   as   well   as    our   nrs     snorts,   publ  :  consider  a  tree  ripe  for  the  harvest. 

and    private,    for    a    better    treatment    of    our        Mrs.    Gibbs,    of    Mayfield    (Grand    Traver_ 

Mr.  Doherty's  Views.  woods.  Co.),  who  had  taken  an  active  part  throughout 

Hon.   A.   J.   Doherty,   president   of  the   new  WEDNESDAY'S  SESSIONS.  the  meeting,  at  this  point  made  inquiry  as  to 

Commission   of  Public  Domain,  expressed  his  On    Wednesday    morning    Prof.    Roth    ad-  l,he    experience    with   poplars. 

deep   interest   in   forestry;   declared   himself   a  dressed  500  high  school  .children,  telling  them  *™>™f  £  £&££?  bete^Ydlow'p 

novice,  anxious  to  learn  and  intimated  that  thus  about    forestry,    by    describing    the    work   and  ]ar  or  Tulip  Poplar  (the  white  wood)  and 

far     his     learning     had     been     in     the     direc-  ],fe  Of  n  German  forester.  regular  Poplars,  Ccttonwoods  and  Aspens. 

tion   of  leaving  the  matter  with  the  woodlot,  At  9-30  the  regular  meeting  opened  with  a        D-   p-   Sagendorph,   of   Jackson,   told   of 

rather  than  setting  aside  large  bodies  of  woods  report  of  ^  secretary  and  treasurer,  followed  ^^nt'tha?  M^Sag^dorp'h 

which   in  their  very  nature  of  large  tracts  of  by  the  election  of  officers  for  the  year.  experience    and   detail   knowledge    and    it 

unoccupied  lands,  acted  rather  as  a  hindrance  The  following  officers  were  elected:     Presi-  agreed  that  his  woodlct  had  had  good  tre 

to  the  settler.     Mf.  Doherty  said  that  he  was  dent,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Garfield.  Grand  Rapids;  ment,  that  the  dense  undergrowth  and  a  gc 

not    biased,    however,    but    ready    to    do    what  Vice-President,  John  H.   Bissell,  Detroit;  Sec-  deep    mulch    of   leaves    was    exactly   what   < 

seemed  best  for  the  people.     In  conclusion  he  retary.  Prof.  Filibert  Roth.  Ann  Arbor:  Assist-  forest  wanted  and  all  that  was  necessary 

asked  Prof.  Roth,  of  the  University  of  Michi-  ant     Secretary,     Henry     G.  Stevens,     Detroit;  to  exercise  care  in  getting  out  such  timber 

gan,  his  opinion  concerning  the  woodlot  as  a  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw;  Board  of  it  was  desired  to  use. 

factor  in  the   forestry  situation.  Directors:    Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.       A    question    by    Dr.    Blackmar    brought 

To  this   Prof.  Roth  said  that  he  thoroughly  Hubbell,    Manistee;    Mrs.    Lena    E.      Mautner.  the    desirability    of    leaving    the    undergrowtj 

believed  and  had  always  believed  in  the  wood-  Saginaw;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fre-  and   working  conservatively  in   all   matters 

lot  as  a  very  important  factor,  not  onlv  in  the  mont    E.    Skeels,    Cadillac:  .W.    E.    Williams,  thinning  and  pruning. 

forestry   of   the    State,    but   in   the   welfare   of  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;        Next   came   a   number    of   papers    by   yo 

the  people  in  general;  that  he  considered  it  im-  Mrs.  John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson.  foresters   of   the   University  of   Michigan 

portant  for  the  Forestry  Commission  and  the  The   election   was   followed   by  a   discussion  had  been  in  actual  important  work  durin 

new  Public  Domain  Commission,  as  well  as  the  of  -the  present  organization  of  the  association  summer.     The  first  of  these  by  I 

Forestry    Association    to    do    all    that    lies    in  and  its  work.     Mr.  Bissell  explained  the  work  described  the  work  of  the  New  York  Comr 

their  power  to  preserve  the  existing  woodlot,  of  the  officers,  the  financial  status  and  the  man-  sion  in  helping  the  work  of  farm  forestry 

to  extend  the  woodlot  where  it  is  now  lacking,  agement    of  the    paper,    Michigan    Roads    and  lectures,    advice    and    especially   by   furnis1 

to  awaken  an  interest  and  an  understanding  of  Forests,    and    pointed    out    that    considerable  plant   stock   at   cost.      Mr.    Barrus   told   of 

the  importance  of  the  woodlot  and  to  dissemin-  work  had  been  done,  but  that  there  was  nee'!  keen    interest     taken    in    this     work   by   i 

a.te  information  and  give  advice  and  helr>  in  the  of   more   systematic   effort.     Mr.  Williams,   of  Hughes  and  the   splendid  successes  that 

matter  of  planting,  care  and  proper  utilization  Pittsford,  suggested  county  organizations.  Mr.  recorded  everywhere.    The  farmers  have  c 

of  the  forest  on  the  farm.     At  the  same  time  Bissell    told    of   many   disappointments   in    the  a  demand  for  plant  stock,  which  it  is  entin 

Prof.  Roth  emphatically  called  attention  to  the  past  on  trials  of  this  plan  and  Prof.  Roth  trld  impossible    to    fill    from    the    large    State   mir 

fact  that  there  is  not  enough  done  for  forestry  of  the  encouraging  side,  which  in  his  opinion  series   and   which   requires   the   importation 

in  the  State.     He  quoted  the  experience  of  the  fully    justified    Mr.    Williams'    plan    in     Doing  large  quantities  of  plant  material  from  abro; 

Old  World,   where  per   capita  consumption   of  given  another  trial.                                                               Messrs.   W.  J.   Duppert   and   O.  1      Spou: 

only  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  our  people  re-  Mrs.  Florence  G.  Mills,  of  Kalamazoo,  ,:resi-  described  the  work  done  by  the  C 

quired  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  the  land  dent    of    the    State    Federation     of    Women's  Commission  in  taking,  a  census  of  the  woe 

be  left  in  forest  if  a  state  is  not  to  become  a  Clubs,  next  addressed  the  meeting.    Mrs.  Mills  lots    of    the    state    and    sending    out    men   t 
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advise  and  instruct  people  in  the  care  of  their 

\v   uds   and   in   furnishing  plant   stock   entirely 

free   of   cost.     The   interest   in   this   work,   the 

•.I   results   accomplished  and   the  plans   for 

luture    were   most   interestingly   presented 

and  listened  to  with  evident  satisfaction. 

Sylvester  Strothman  described  similar  work 

dene  by  the  State  Forester  of  Maryland,  where 

this  year  hundreds  of  square  miles  were  gone 

,  mapped  and  recorded  and  advice   given 

whei'rver     desired.      It    was    quite    clear    that 

e    present    were    rather    surprised    to    see 

s  like   New  York,  Ohio  and  Maryland  so 

far  in  the  lead  in  this  important  work. 

M.    Evans   related   his   experience   in   the 
luchian   Mountains  while  working  for  pri- 
vate companies.     He  described  'the  forest,  its 
vast   importance  to  our  people;  the  rapid  re- 
moval and  general  destruction  of  these  moun- 
tain   woods,    pointing    out    clearly    that    under 
private    management    there    is    absolutely    no 
or  future  for  these  mountains  and  their 
forests,  and  that  a  mere  waste  land  condition 
must  be  looked  for. 

II.  C.  Clark  described  the  Dartmouth  Grant, 
a  large  forest  property  given  to  this  old  New 
England  University  by  the  State  many  years 
ago.     The   university   now   has    started   active 
work  on  forestry  principles  and  it  was  in  this 
work  that  Air.  Clark  had  become  familiar  with 
the  Mtuation.    To  the  listeners  and  to  the  peo- 
i  Michigan  this  is  a  most  interesting  case, 
points  out  our  owil  mistake.     With  mil- 
ions   of   acres    of   forest,  at   every   hand   there 
i  a  single  institution,  not  a  town  or  county, 
ven  the  State   itself,  that  has  been  fore- 
sighted  enough  to  take  and  keep  such  a  forest 
business    enterprise    which    should   have 
ii  profitable  in  the  end. 

\V.  H.  Ransom  described  some  phases  of  the 
ork  on  the  National  Forests  in  the  Northern 
Rockies,   while   L.   D.   Smith   described   similar 
.    on    National    Forests     in     New    Mexico, 
lliihtrating   his    descriptions    by    beautiful   lan- 
ern    slides.      Every   one    was    impressed    with 
he    painstaking    methods    which    the    United 
itates   Forest   Service   is  following  to  acquire 
'.-cssary    data    for    a    thoroughly    satis- 
acory,  scientific  and  business-like  administra- 
ion  of  these  forests. 

A  few  general  remarks  by  Prof.  Roth  on  the 

\'ocdlot  in  our  State,  its  importance  and  pos- 

>,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  in  the  way 

f  successful   woodlot  work,  brought  the  dis- 

;  of  this  subject  to  a  close. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
-as  then  adopted  after  some  discussion.     The 
iions  follow: 

The   Resolutions. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  is  deeply 
ipressed  by   the  fact   that  our   Forests   con- 
,  be  exploited,  devastated  and  destroyed. 
hat  little  effort  is,  as  yet,  being  made  to  stay 
tru.ction.     That  the  State  of  Michigan 
soon   to   face  a  very  serious  economic  con- 
Alien    its    building    material    and    even 
uch  of  its  fuel  must  be  imported   (as   enor- 
lumtities    are    already   brought   in   from 
-tricts),  the  flo  wof  its  rivers  disturbed, 
jriculture  injuriously  affected  and  the  beauty 
the  State  largely  reduced.    At  the  same  time 
•  >ciation   is  glad  to   be  able  to  report: 
hat  a  good  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  for- 
try   is   rapidly   spreading;   That   the   authori- 
:s  of  the   State  and  notably  the   Legislature 
_id  the  Governor  have   shown  an  unusual  in- 
•est  in   this  subject:     That  the  Press  of  the 
ate    almost    without    exception    has    exerted 
strong  influence  in  favor  of  better  laws  and 
learer  understanding  of  the  situation.     The 
sociation  resolves  therefore: 

That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Michigan 
restry  Association  are  due-  to  the1  Governor 
the  State,  the  Legislature,  and-  notably  to 
n.  J.  O.  Maxey,  of  L'Anse,  and  Hon.  J.  L. 
>rrice,  of  Harbor  Springs,  who  have  dis- 
ijuished  themselves  by  an  untiring  and  up- 
fish  interest  in  forestry  and  in  the  defense 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  our  State. 
The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also 
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due  to  the  members  of  the  Michigan  Forestry 
Commissioners  who  have  worked  untiringly 
and  unceasingly  without  expectation  of  per- 
sonal requitement,  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  of  the  state;  and  who  without  fear  or 
favor  have  stood  for  an  honest  administration 
of  State  lands  against  an  extended  and  covert 
opposition;  and  for  a  definite  forest  policy 
based  upon  the  good  of  all  the  people  for  all 
time  and  injury  of  no  one  who  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  fair  investments  and  reasonable 
compensation. 

3.  The  thanks  of  this  Association  are  also 
due    to   the   members   of   the    State   Press    for 
having    so    generally    and    generously    cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  forestry  and  furthered  the 
interests  of  the  people  by  demanding  a  proper 
disposition    and   use    of   pur   State    lands,   and 
better   protection  and  fairer  taxation   for   our 
forests. 

4.  The  Association  feels  deeply  indebted  to 
the    Federation   of  Women's   Clubs   and   other 
organizations  of  Women  who  have  so  persist- 
ently and  efficiently  worked   for  the  cause   of 
forestry. 

5.  It   is   the  sense  of  this  Association   that 
the   law  of  1909,  providing  for  a  Commission 

ublic  Domain  is  right  in  principle  and 
form  and  that  the  best  of  results  should 
follow.  This  change  in  public  policy  and  ad- 
ministration had  become  necessary;  it  was  war- 
ranted by  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved. 
The  creation  of  this  Commission  has  been  rec- 
ommended and  urged  by  the  Forestry  Com- 
mission since  its  beginning;  it  has  been  re- 
quested by  this  Association  and  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  in  its  report  to  the  legis- 
lature. This  Commission  having  proper  juris- 
diction over  the  vast  land,  forest,  water  and 
mineral  interests  of  the  State  was  called  for 
by  the  conditions  as  pointed  out  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Lands  and  Forests  of  the  last  House 
of  Representatives.  It  fs  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  that  this  Association  welcomes 
this  new  Commission  and  offers  to  it  the  in- 
fluence and  assistance  of  the  Association  in  its 
efforts  at  a  satisfactory  management  of  the 
State  Lands  and  Forests,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  forestry  both  State  and  private,  in  our 
nnwealth. 

6.  The    Association    earnestly    requests    the 
legislature  to  make  sufficient  appropriation  for 
the    Public    Domain    Commission   to    enable    it 
to  employ  a  state  forester,  to  assist  by  advice, 
instruction,  written  and  verbal,  and  by  actual 


object  lessons  in  form  of  sample  plantations, 
nurseries  and  by  every  other  proper  means 
in  the  better  understanding  and  in  an  actual 
practice  of  forestry. 

7.  The   Association    does    not    approve   the 
present  system   of  state  forest  tire  protection 
and   believes   that   this    work    should   be   done 
entirely  by  the  Commission  of  Public  Domain 
and  separated  from  the  office  of  game  and  fish 
warden  or  any  other  special  police  department. 

8.  The    Association    earnestly    recommends 
the  consideration  of  legislation  on  the  follow- 
ing points: 

(a)  To    compel    every   owner    of   forest   to 
cut  and  use  his  forest  property  in  a  manner 
which  will  assure  the  continuance  of  the  for- 
est cover,  and  will  not  lead  to  devastation  of 
the    forest   and   to   injury   of   the   property   of 
others. 

(b)  A  satisfactory  and  fair  method  of  for- 
est  taxation    in    accordance    with    the    recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry;  to 
assess  all  forest   on  the  farm  at  the  value  of 
the   bare   land,   like   the   rest   of   the   farm;    to 
tax   larger   forests,   not  parts   of   farms,   on   a 
land  and  harvest  tax  plan,  and  to  exempt  en- 
tirely for  20  years  all  forest  plantations  estab- 
lished on  lands  now  bare  of  a  forest  cover. 

(c)  To  provide  a  fund  for  protection  of  all 
forests   by   collecting  a  game   license,   hunting 
and  fishing  licenses,  and  putting  these  moneys 
together    with    all    fines   from   forest   trespass, 
etc.,  into  a  fund  together. 

(d)  Laws   to  strengthen  the   hands   of  the 
executive  officers  and  the  judiciary  in  case  of 
all    trespass    on    forest    property,    to    make    a 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  compulsory  upon 
all  public  officials  charged  with  such  duties. 

9.  The    Association    thanks   the    citizens   of 
Jackson,   and   particularly   its    Board   of   Com- 
merce,   for    the    hospitality    and    the    interest 
which   have   been   shown   the  Association   and 
its  efforts. 

10.  The   thanks   of  the  Association   are   es- 
pecially   due    to    Mrs.    John    C.    Sharp,   whose 
earnest    and    efficient    work    has    brought    for- 
estry before  the  women  of  our  State  and  their 
organisations  and  has  done  so  much  for  the 
success  of  this  meeting. 

A  well  delivered  and  beautifully  illustrated 
lecture  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Brigham,  of  Battle 
Creek,  closed  the  meeting.  In  this  lecture 
Professor  Brigham  carried  his  audience  in  a 
journey  up  the  mighty  Amazon,  from  Para  at 
its  mouth,  the  largest  in  the  world,  through 
2,000  miles  of  equatorial  America  to  the 
Andes,  and  then  across  this  lofty  chain,  with 
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its  imposing  snow-capped  domes,  and  its  won-  Michigan's    Tree    Planting  a  tree  crop  was  started  much  like  a  grain  crop. 

derful    and    imposing    remains    of    an    ancient  M««*.    Q*..  A  1  The  seed  produced  1,500  to  2,000  little  trees  to 

Indian     civilization,     to     the     shores     of     the  IVlCBtS   Strong   Approval  the  acrej  which  promises  a  satisfactory  staivl. 

_  But  it  was  found  that  this  method  costs  more 

r>i7r./-.DT70TTXT^    TM    ^i?xi^o)p  Liberal    commendation   for    Michigan's    tree-  than  to  grow  trees  in  the  nursery  and  to  plant 

ING    IN    GENESEE    COUNTY,  planting   is   the    result    of   the   inspection    of   a  them   in  the   iield   when  they  are  from  two  to 

Wm.    H.    Rose,    former    soldier,    legislator,  federal  expert.    E.  O.  Siecke,  who  has  returned  four  vears  old-"  _ 

land  commissioner,  and  always  a  farmer,  at  the  to  the  Washington  office  of  the  forest  service,  STATE  TAX  LANDS 


age   of  65,   is   enjoying   the   uniqire   experience    says  that  the  400  or  500  acres  of  trees  which  IN  MARQUETTE  COUNTY 

of  reforesting  the  farm  in  Genesee  county  have  becn  set  out  in  Crawford  county,  Michi-  According  to  Deputy  County  Treasurer  B. 
where  he  was  born,  whose  broad  acres  he  gan,  are  doing  well,  and  that  the  cost  of  plum-  ,,r  ,,,  •  ,  .  .,  ,  .  . 

helped  as  a  boy  to  clear  .  mg    them    has    been    unusually    low.      This    ,s    ^  '  Wrleht'  the  d«isicn  of  the  Publlc  dom^n 

It   was  in   1836  that   his  father,  Sila.  Rose,    «uit*   f    feather    in    lfhe    caP    of    Prof    FiHbert    commission  to  semi  to  the  county  seats  of  the 
.  .,     ,     XT    ,,  ...  ,  Roth,  formerly  state  forester,  who  until  recent-    slate  lists  cf  the  tax  lands  in  their  respective 

Bath,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Michigan  and  took  up    ly  had  charge  of  the  planting.  counties,     under     present     conditions,     means 

the  section  of  land  which  Wm.  H.  Rose  now  "The  cost  of  planting  trees  in  the  Michigan  nothing  to  Marquette  county,  as  there  are  i'o 
owns.  Mr.  Rose  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  forest  reserve  has  been  $6  per  acre,"  said  Mr.  State  tax  lands  within  its  boundaries.  This 
and  the  township  was  named  Bath  after  his  Siecke.  "This  includes  the  cost  of  growing  does  not  mean  that  there  ought  not  to  be  such 
home  town,  in  New  York.  He  is  also  credited  the  trees  from  the  seed  and  the  labor  of  the  lands,  but  no  lands  delinquent  for  taxes  in 
with  plowing  the  first  furrow  turned  in  the  final  planting.  Michigan's  expense  in  starting  Mtrquette  county  have  been  formally  deeded 
township.  its  plantation  has  been  fully  as  low  and  per-  to  the  State  since  1884.  In  consequent,  the 

The  vicinity  of  the  Rose  home  is  known  haps  even  lower  than  similar  work  in  other  county  treasurer's  office  is  lumbered  up  with  a 
as  Rose  lakes  on  account  of  the  beautiful  lit-  states.  The  experience  of  the  forest  service  large  number  of  delinquent  tax  land  descrip- 
tle  lakes  near  the  home.  Prior  to  his  death,  is  that  its  successful  planting  has  cost  more  ticns,  on  some  of  which  taxes  have  not  been 
Silas  Rose  had  sold  all  but  325  acres  of  his  than  that  done  by  Prof.  Roth,  but  the  federal  paid  since  1881.  All  these  descriptions  are 
land.  Wm.  H.  Rose  has  repurchased  this  planting  has  been  done  under  very  favorable  c-rtered  for  sale  each  year,  but  no  buyers  have 
land  a  piece  at  a  time  until  he  now  owns  525  conditions.  t-een  forthcoming,  and  not  infrequently  the 

acres    of   the   original   section.  "If  there  ever  was  doubt  whether  trees  could    total   taxes   now   charged  against  the   de;crip- 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Wm.  Rose  bui't  be  made  to  grow  well  on  the  sand  barrens  of  tions  inn  into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  TrK-re 
a  fine  colonial  residence  just  across  from  the  Michigan,  the  experience  in  Crawford  county  are  i.ow  about  1,600  descriptions  delinquent  for 
Rose  lakes.  The  view  from  the  home  is  beau-  is  sufficient  to  settle  it,  once  for  all.  It  is  true,  taxes  on  record  in  the  treasurer's  office,  of 
tiful.  Just  west  of  the  lakes  is  a  park  en-  of  course,  that  fires  have  eaten  up  the  greater  which  665  descriptions  became  delinquent  prior 
closed  by  a  high  woven  wire  fence,  where  a  part  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil,  bur  to  1906,  and  could  be  deeded  to  the  State. 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Rose  tried  the  experiment  there  is  still  sufficient  nourishment  to  enable  These  descriptions  will  probably  average 
of  confining  thirteen  deer.  Whether  it  was  a  the  trees  to  make  an  average  growth.  eighty  acres  each,  which  means  that  there  are 

fatality  of  numbers,  or  that  the  confinement  "Some  of  the  best  trees  of  those  planted  in  in  the  neighborhood  of  53,000  acres  in  Mar- 
did  not  agree  with  them  is  not  known,  but  for  1904,  when  state  planting  began,  have  attained  quette  county,  which  could  be  deeded  to  the 
some  reason  the  deer  all  died.  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  are  yearly  adding  State  as  State  tax  lands. 

At  pres'ent  Mr.  Rose's  pet  hobby  is  the  re-  two  feet  to  their  stature.  As  a  whole  the  plan-  The  public  domain  commission  was  a  crea- 
forestation  of  his  land.  In  his  office  of  land  tation  is  making  at  least  an  average  growth.  tion  of  the  last  legislature,  and  a  part  of  its 
commissioner,  Mr.  Rose  became  very  much  "Perhaps  the  trees  are  not  doing  quite  so  duties  are  to  "as  soon  as  possible  after  its 
interested  in  forestry,  spending  a  great  deal  well  as  in  the  New  York  plantation,  but  the  organization,  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made 
of  his  time  in  the  forest  reserve  at  Roscom-  New  Yorkers,  while  having  about  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  State  tax 
mon.  '  From  these  forest  reserves  he  had  sort  of  soil  as  that  in  the  Michigan  forest,  have  lands  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  deeded  by 
13,000  baby  yellow  and  white  pines,  and  the  benefit  of  greater  rainfall.  In  the  Michi-  the  auditor  general  to  the  State,  and  said  lands 
spruces  shipped  to  Bath,  last  spring.  These  gan  plantation  the  trees  are  set  out  at  intervals  shall  be  so  deeded  without  unnecessary  delay." 
trees  were  from  three  to  twelve  inches  in  held  to  be  proper  in  the  best  forestry  practice,  The  foregoing  would  indicate  that  there  is 
height  on  their  arrival.  The  largest  and  hard-  and  they  give  every  promise  of  affording  ulti-  opportunity  for  the  commission  to  carry  out 
iest  were  set  out  in  rows  in  a  field  back  on  mately  a  fine  stand  of  merchantable  timber,  that  part  of  its  duty  in  Marquette  county,  and 
the  farm.  A  field  was  fitted  just  west  of  the  Michigan  deserves  no  little  credit,  too,  because  these  long-delinquent  lands  will  doubtless  be 
house  for  the  others.  The  trees  were  set  out  it  is  one  of  the  first  two  states  to  undertake  deeded  to  the  State  in  due  time. 
in  rows,  each  kind  by  itself,  with  space  enough  planting  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  law  creating  the  commission  further 

between  for  cultivation.     Mr.  Rose  did  all  the       "At  the  request  of  the   forest   service   Prof,    provides  that  as  soon  as  the  State  shall  acquire 
work   of   setting   out   the   trees   with    his   own    Roth   carried  on   two  very  interesting  expen-    absolute  title  the  lands  shall  be  under  the  < 
hands,  and  sees  to  their  care  and  cultivation,    ments  in  broadcast  sowing.    There  has  always    trol    of    the    commission,    which    commission 
Nearly  all  the   trees  are   alive   and  have  dou-    been  some  question  whether  the  seeds  of  pine    shall   appraise   and   sell   such   lands   as    can 
bled  in  height  since  spring.  trees  might  not  be  economically  and  success-   used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  it  may  c 

Next  spring  Mr.  Rose  proposes  to  trans-  fully  sown  broadcast  upon  unprepared  ground,  ate  forestry  reserves  from  lands  unfit  for  ag 
plant  those  trees  for  permanency,  setting  just  as  nature  sows  it.  So  far  the  forest  service  cultural  purposes.  Mineral  rights  on  tax  Ian 
them  six  feet  apart  each  way.  He  will  use  sent  Prof  Roth,  a  liberal  consignment  of  pine  are  to  be  reserved  to  the  State,  when  so  sc 
some  hills  on  the  farm  which  were  formerly  seeds,  and  asked  him  to  have  it  sown.  Forty  by  the  public  domain  commission. 
set  out  with  peach  trees,  also  a  plat  of  ground  acres  of  typical  pine  barrens  were  seeded  in  The  act  provides  that  state  tax  lands  sha 
near  a  small  lake.  The  land  is  ideal  for  the  this  way.  The  result  of  this  sowing  is  a  stand  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  county  seats  of  tht 
purpose  as  there  are  native  groves  of  pine  of  about  five  or  ten  trees  to  the  acre,  and  that  counties  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  ant 
trees  near.  is  all.  that  the  county  treasurers  shall  be  f  urn  ^ru- 

in speaking  of  his  plans  Mr.  Rose  says:  "I  "Professor  Roth  attributes  the  failure  to  the  with  lists  of  all  unsold  state  tax  lands  in  t 
do  not  expect  myself  or  daughter  to  derive  depredations  of  birds  and  rodents.  The  ex-  county  and  the  appraised  price  thereof.  Ea 
any  benefit  from  this  reforestation  of  the  periment  demonstrates  that  foresters,  not  hav-  month  the  state  land  commissioner  shall  ma 
land,  but  future  generations  may.  It  will  ing  millions  of  seeds  to  waste,  cannot  sow  in  a  report  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  lai: 
take  50  years  for  these  trees  to  reach  ma-  nature's  way  under  condition  such  as  existed  sold  in  the  county  during  that  month,  and 
turity."  in  the  Michigan  forest  reserve  and  with  no  of  these  lists  and  reports  shall  be  open  to  pu 

The    home    is    surrounded     by     a     beautiful    protection   against  pests.     They  must  be   con-   lie  inspection. 

growth    of    shade    trees.      A    cyclone    row    of    tent  to  plant  the  seed  in  nurseries  and  to  trans-       The  public  domain  commission  is  now  we 
Xorway  spruces  shelters  the  house  and  barns,    plant  the  little  trees  on  the  areas  where  they    ing  along  these  lines  and  it  is  only  a  quest 

are  expected  to  make  their  final  growth.  of  time  until  the  delinquent  tax  lands  in  M 

GETTING    READY    FOR    LOGGING.  "There  was  some  evidence  of  misunderstand-    quette  county  will  be  turned  over  to  the  st 

The  Crowl  Lumber'  Company  shut  down  its    ing    >n     Michigan    regarding   this    experiment,    and    advertised    for    sale    in    the    manner 
mill    at    Harbor    Springs    for    the    season    last    The  fact  is  that  the  cost  to  the  state  was  prob-    vided  by  the  new  law. 
Saturday.     Its  cut  this  year  was  between  five    ably  not  more   than  $5,  the  only  requirement 

and   six  million  feet  of  lumber  and  ten   thou-    being  the  time  of  one  man  to  throw  the  seed,  BUILDING  GOOD  ROADS. 

sand  cords  of  wood.  This  wood  piled  in  a  which  was  furnished  by  the  forest  service  at  A  Negaunee  man  who  recently  spent  fever: 
sinele  rank  frur  feet  high  would  nearly  build  its  own  expense.  The  result  of  this  experi-  days  in  Alger  county  was  much  pleased  wit 
a  fence  around  four  sections  of  land.  The  ment  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  and  yet  the  work  being  done  on  the  roads  there.  I 
company  is  now  busy  getting  its  winter  camps  it  was  important  that  the  attempt  he  made  ur-  E.  Adams,  formerly  of  Negaunee,  who  is 
in  running  order  and  the  cutting  and  skidding  der  conditions  such  as  prevail  in  Michigan.  of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company's 

of  IOKS  for  next  year's  run  will  soon  be  the  "Another  experiment  in  broadcast  sowing  gineers,  has  been  in  charge  the  past  few  yea 
order  of  the  day.  All  the  men  who  worked  did  succeed,  however.  For  this  Prof.  Roth  had  In  the  neighborhood  of  forty  miles  of  roa 
in  the  mill  will  be  furnished  employment  in  five  acres  disced  and  harrowed  before  the  seed  have  been  rebuilt,  and  plans  have  been  ma 
the  camps,  if  they  wish  the  work,  besides  a  was  sown,  and  after  the  sowing  the  seed  was  for  the  construction  of  a  considerable  milea 
great  many  more.  given  another  harrowing.  In  this  experiment  next  year. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS 


Federal  Reforestation  in 

Michigan  Has  Begun 


IMPROVING  WAYNE  COUNTY  ROADS. 


The    Michigan   and    Marquette   national   for- 

Iccated    in    this    state,   have    been    placed 

under  administration,  and  actual  work  toward 

the  improvement  and  better  utilization  of  these 

areas  tor  forest  purposes  has  been  begun. 

The  two  new  national  forests  will  be  admin- 

(1  from  Au  Sable.    They  have  been  placed 

,-r   the   charge   of   S.   N.   Higgins,   who   has 

had  many  years  of  experience  in   forest  work 

and   lumbering  in    northern   Michigan.      Provi- 

sion   has  been  made  for   the  employment  of  a 

Mil'ticient    force    of    forest    guards     to     protect 

the>e   areas   adequately   during   the    dangerous. 

tin-   season,   and   funds  have   been   made  avail- 

for    the    beginning    of   planting    and    im- 

pr.. \ement  work  immediately  on  a  small  scale. 

The  Michigan  national  forest  covers  132,770 
acres  on  Au  Sable  river  in  Oscoda,  losco,  Al- 
cona  and  Ogemaw  counties.  This  is  an  area 
of  sand  jack  pine  and  scrub  oak  lands  which 
have  been  repeatedly  burned.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  scattered  clumps  of  Norway  pine 
and  small  patches  of  spruce  and  tamarack 
swamp,  it  contains  no  timber  of  commercial 
value. 

The  Marquette  national  forest,  including 
some  30,603  acres,  is  in  the  northern  peninsula 
near  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  Chippewa  county.  It 
I'nntains  mainly  sandy  pine  lands  which  were 
.nally  well  forested  with  white  and  Nor- 
way pine  but  have  been  cut  clean  and  in  most 
instances  severely  burned.  These  old  pineries 
are  not  now  producing  any  forest  growth  ex- 
cept in  scattered  patches  where  jack  pine  is 
replacing  the  original  timber. 

While  these  two  small  national  forests  are  at 
present  practically  valueless  from  the  lumber- 
men's standpoint,  they  lie  in  the  very  center  of 
the  original  pine  belt  of  northern  Michigan, 
including  soils  which  are  very  largely  unfit  for 
agriculture,  but  most  of  which  are  naturally 
ited  to  the  production  of  the  white  and 
N'nrwny  pine  timber  which  once  made  this  reg- 
ion the  greatest  lumber  producing  district  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  little  question  but 
that  under  protection  and  careful  management 
much  of  these  areas  can  be  again  restored  to 
pine  forest  and  this  will  be  the  object  of  the 
il  government  in  their  administration. 

The  chief  and  most  necessary  work  for  the 
forest  officers  charged  with  the  administration 
»t  these  lands  will  be  that  of  fire  protection, 
both  by  patrol  during  dry  periods  and  by  the 
construction  of  fire  breaks  through  clearing 
narrow  strips  around  the  areas,  the  protection 
of  which  is  most  urgent. 

The  second  and  equally  important  task  is  the 

ailual   reforestation   of  the  portions  of  these 
two  forests  which   are  capable  of  producing  a 
valuable    growth    of   timber.      This    work    will 
serve  as  an  object  lesson  for  what  can  be  done 
with  at  least  a  part  of  the  large  areas  of  burnt 
land  in   the  lake  states.     White  and  Nor- 
way pine,  natives  of  this  region,  will  be  used 
:  chiefly,  and  experimental  tests  on  a  small  scale 
will    be   made    of    other    species.      As   soon    as 
practicable,  the  lands  embraced  within  the  for- 
ests' boundaries  will  be  carefully  examined  and 
classified   in   reference   to   their    suitability   for 
I  forest  planting,  the  areas  best  adapted  to  suc- 
cessful  forestation   will   be   selected   and   plans 
.  made  for  collecting  seed  and  beginning  plant- 
ing operations.     It   is   probable   that  a  forest 
nursery    will    be    started    on    at   least    a    small 
I  scale    next    spring    and    the    work    of-  planting 
1  pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  available  funds  of  the 
tnrest  service  permit 

The   acreage   of  these   national   forests   does 
]  not   affect   in   any  way   the   patented   lands   or 
unperfected    claims     which    may    be    included 
within  the  forest  boundaries.   The  status  of  all 
such  lands  remains  unchanged,  the  only  juris- 
diction' exercised  by  the  forest  service  being  lo 
Ireport  from  time  to  time,  as  requested  by  the 
department  of  the  interior,  upon  the  unperfect- 
claims to  determine  the  compliance  of  the 
ib.imants    wiih    the    federal    land    laws    under 
which  such  claims  were  initiated. 


Concrete  Road  on  Woodward  Avenue. 


KALAMAZOO     COMMISSION     GETTING 
READY. 

The  Board  of  County  Road  Commissioners 
of  Kalamazoo  county  is  in  the  market  for  ma- 
chinery. One  of  the  plans  of  the  commission 
is  for  a  series  of  gravel  trains  to  be  pulled  by 
traction  engines.  There  should  be  two  to  a 
camp,  so  that  while  one  is  being  hauled  to  the 
roadway  another  can  be  loaded.  Some  of  the 
roads  will  be  built  by  contract.  If  the  chain 
gang  is  organized  it  will  be  employed  in  the 
winter  in  opening  gravel  pits,  crushing  stone 
and  clearing  out  roadways. 

Chairman  Bryant  says  that  about  twenty 
miles  of  the  survey  for  thirty-two  miles  of 
roads  to  be  built  next  year  have  been  com- 
pleted by  William  Strong,  and  the  profiles 
have  been  sent  to  the  state  highway  depart- 
ment for  approval. 

100    MILES    OF   NEW    ROADS. 

"It  is  a  question  whether  roads  of  limestone 
are  stable  enough  to  warrant  building  them," 
said  State  Highway  Commissioner  Ely  in 
speaking  of  the  matter  of  road  building  in 
Michigan.  "I  begin  to  think  that  unless  'hard 
heads'  can  be  secured,  the  gravel  road  is  the 
best,  and  that  ultimately  we  shall  have  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  down  the  trap  rock  from  the 
upper  peninsula  for  road  building.  You  know 
this  road  construction  is  somewhat  experimen- 
tal yet,  and  I  do  not  think  the  limestone  rock 
roads  are  standing  the  wear  the  way  they 
should.  We  could  use  the  convicts  at  Mar- 
quette to  get  the  stone  out  if  we  can  get  it 
transported  for  a  reasonable  price  and  furnish 
it  at  cost. 

"Road  building  is  growing  in  popularity  all 
over  the  state,"  continued  Mr.  Ely.  "Sixty  out 
of  the  eighty-three  counties  in  the  state  have 
applied  for  state  aid  in  building  roads  this  sum- 
mer, and  we  have  accepted  100  miles  of  com- 
pleted roads  since  July  1.  There  are  applica- 
tions on  file  for  nearly  75  miles  more. 

"We  are  making  a  special  effort  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  people  regarding  the  bettering 
of  the  highways,  and  we  find  that  more  inter- 
est is  being  displayed  than  ever  before." 

He  also  says  of  the  60  counties  working  for 
the  state  reward  in  the  construction  of  roads. 
Eignt  of  the  number  are  upper  peninsular 
counties,  and  many  of  the  northern  counties 
of  the  lower  peninsula  are  also  after  the  re- 
ward. 

It  is  noticed  that  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  the  state  have  as  yet  made  no  such 


move,  and  in  some  counties  little  progress  has 
been  made. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  roads  already  built  and 
under  construction  are  of  stone  or  macadam, 
the  balance  gravel. 

$10,000  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

Vienna  township,  Genesee  county,  has  voted 
to  bond  for  $10,000  for  good  roads.  Work  on 
the  roads  will  start  early  next  spring. 

-  Good  Road  Notes. 


In  furtherance  of  the  movement  a  list  of 
names  has  been  secured  guaranteeing  any  bond 
issue  that  may  be  made  up  to  $12,000  for  con- 
structing a  stone  road  from  the  city  limits  to 
Cook's  corners,  where  the  Frankenmuth  stone 
road  will  be  met,  thus  giving  a  continuously 
good  road,  and  one  which  the  county  ought 

to  have. 

___ ___  i 

Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner  Rog- 
ers has  approved  the  two  miles  of  road  built 
in  Munising  township,  Alger  county,  this  year, 
and  the  county  will  receive  an  award  of  $2,000. 


An  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
deep  interest  shown  by  Saginaw  business  men 
in  the  improvement  of  the  roads  leading  into 
the  city  of  Saginaw  and  traversing  Saginaw 
county.  The  latest  phase  of  this  movement 
is  in  the  direction  of  having  the  Genesee  ave- 
nue plank  made  a  stone  road.  There  is  no 
piece  of  road  of  greater  importance  to  the 
farming  community  than  this,  and  none  which 
is  more  generally  traveled.  It  is  at  present 
in  deplorable  condition,  and  the  indications  are 
very  favorable  for  having  it  made  what  it 
ought  to  be,  a  good  stone  road,  of  which  the 
county  may  be  proud. 


Saginaw  county's  road  tax  has  been  fixed  at 
$195  per  $1,000  assessed  valuation. 


Accompanied  by  County  Engineer  Brother- 
ton,  H.  W.  Reade  and  several  other  members 
of  the  county  road  commissioners  and  county 
board  Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner 
Rogers  inspected  a  portion  of  the  county  and 
township  roads  in  Delta  county.  Mr.  Rogers 
announced  himself  as  greatly  pleased  and 
gratified  over  the  splendid  showing  of  the 
roads.  He  was  especially  pleased  with  the  fine 
road  in  Escanaba  township,  which  the  town- 
ship built  and  paid  a  neat  compliment  to  those 
who  had  the  work  in  charge. 
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COMMISSIONER    ELY'S    PLAN    FOR 
CHEAPER  ROAD  MATERIAL. 

The  plan  of  State  Highway  Commissioner  Ely, 
to  have  the  commonwealth  engage  in  the  stone 
breaking  business,  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  scheme  of  former  Commissioner  Earle  to 
have  Michigan  erect  a  new  state  prison  devoted 
entirely  to  stone  breaking.  Mr.  Ely  and  his 
deputy,  Frank  A.  Rogers,  have  found  that  one 
of  the  greatest  road  building  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  is 
getting  material  at  a  reasonable  price.  There  is 
plenty  of  limestone  in  Monroe  and  some  other 
counties,  but  limestone  is  too  soft  for  heavy  traf- 
fic. So  it  has  been  necessary  for  Wayne  county 
to  go  as  far  east  as  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  as 
far  west  as  Winconsin,  to  find  trap  rock  suitable 
for  good  roads.  But  freight  rates  make  Wiscon- 
sin material  practically  prohibitory  for  eastern 
Michigan,  and  stone  that  costs  less  than  a  dollar 
a  square  yard  in  New  York,  costs  $3  and  more 
before  it  reaches  Michigan. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  the  Marquette  state 
prison  in  the  upper  peninsula,  is  an  inexhaustible 
quantity  of  trap  rock,  and  only  a  short  distance 
away  are  plenty  of  docks.  The  stone,  after  being 
mined  by  prison  labor,  can  be  loaded  by  machin- 
ery on  a  short  line  gravity  car  line  and  dumped 
directly  into  boats  with  very  little  handling.  The 
cost  of  the  stone  at  the  docks,  it  is  thought,  need 
not  exceed  25  to  40  cents  a  square  yard,  and 
with  freighting  charges  not  over  a  dollar,  the 
state  can  provide  this  raw  material  for  road 
building  in  place  of  the  present  bonus  being  paid 
for  good  roads. 

This  plan  also  solves  the  prison  labor  problem, 
by  giving  convicts  work  that  does  not  interfere 
with  the  labor  now  being  employed.  It  opens  up 
a  new  industry,  for  Michigan,  without  placing  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  taxpayers,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  puts  within  easy  reach  of  county  good 
roads  commissioners  stone  that  they  cannot  now 
obtain  without  making  the  roads  too  expensive. 

If,  after  thorough  investigation,  it  is  found  that 
this  trap  rock  can  be  furnished  by  the  state  at 
little  or  no  greater  expense  than  limestone  is  now 
costing,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  im- 
proving of  the  state's  75,000  miles  of  roads  will 
(.-moved. — Detroit  News. 


forests  and  mineral  wealth  from  the  hands 
of  the  people  into  those  of  private  individuals. 
His  policy  in  this  direction  was  clear,  straight- 
forward and  simply  demanded  that  the  people 
and  the  people  to  come  should  be  considered 
in  the  disposal  of  these  resources.  When  Mr. 
Ballinger  was  made  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office  under  Secretary  Garfield  and  President 
Roosevelt,  he  knew  the  policy  of  the  president 
and  the  secretary,  but  he,  like  most  western 
politicians,  had  the  spirit  of  the  boomer,  the 
land  and  timber  grabber,  whose  motto  has 
been  for  years:  "Alienate  the  Government 
lands  at  all  cost  and  by  any  method,"  another 
way  of  saying:  "We  own  the  earth,"  and  he 
went  straight  against  the  policy  of  the  presi- 
dent and  resigned.  (Was  he  fired?)  In  spite 
of  this  experience  with  Ballinger,  President 
Taft  not  only  put  this  man  back  to  direct  the 
disposal  of  lands,  forest  and  mineral  wealth 
of  the  people,  but  put  him  still  higher  into  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  where 
his  powers  for  working  harm  to  the  cause  of 
forestry  are  infinitely  greater.  Ballinger 
naturally  interprets  this  as  a  Taft  O.  K.  and 
proceedes  to  undo  what  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot 
have  built  up.  Ballinger  is  faithful  to  his 
western  boomer  and  political  ideas,  but  is  Taft 
faithful  to  the  people? 


which  reads, 'This  is  the  property  of  New  York 
state.  Any  one  removing  this  stone  will  be 
prosecuted."  Other  signs  enlist  public  assist- 
ance in  keeping  the  roads  in  good  condition. 
One  sign  frequently  seen  reads:  'Please  do  not 
drive  in  one  track.  Avoid  making  ruts  in  the 
roads.'  Thus  a  silent  campaign  of  education 
is  being  conducted  in  the  Empire  State." 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  utility  or  which 
is  more  profitable  to  the  agricultural  as  well  as 
the  municipal  interests  of  a  community  than 
permanent  and  substantially  constructed  high- 
ways. They  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
crops  at  the  lowest  cost  and  enable  the  moving 
of  agricultural  products  to  market  when  the 
prices  are  the  best. 

The  people  of  Michigan  should  bend  every 
energy  in  the  creation  of  a  system  of  good 
roads  covering  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
commonwealth.  Progressive  civilization  re- 
quires it.  Rude  and  primitive  methods  no 
longer  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  dweller 
either  in  the  city  or  country.  We  must  have 
better  and  more  improved  methods  in  our 
every-day  life.  Good  roads  are  essential  to 
comfort  and  prosperity.  Progress  is  the  un- 
written law. 


ROAD    BUILDING    IN    1910. 


THE  BALLINGER  AFFAIR. 

President   Roosevelt   was  the   first  president 

i      fully    realize     the     necessity   of   a     radical 

ii    our  land  and   forest  policy  and  es- 

|.i(.ially   in   the  methods  of  turning  the  lands, 


GOOD  ROADS  IN  EASTERN  STATES. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  many 
counties  in  Michigan  in  the  matter  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  permanent  high- 
ways. Bay  county  was  one  of  the  first  to  en- 
gage in  good  road  building,  made  necessary 
by  the  fiat  surface  of  the  country  and  conse- 
quent need  of  passable  thoroughfares  in  the 
wet  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  greatest  progress  in  road  building,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  eastern  states.  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have 
made  the  greatest  progress.  Liberal  appro- 
priations are  being  made  for  the  building  of 
good  roads.  Newspapers  have  for  years  con- 
ducted an  educational  campaign  and  the  auto 
industry  has  been  a  great  promoter  of  good 
roads. 

A  gentleman  who  recently  made  an  automo- 
bile tour  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania  covered  1,400  miles 
in  ten  days,  making  stops  at  such  places  as 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany,  Bridgeport,  New 
York  City  and  Binghamton.  He  did  not  travel 
at  all  during  the  night,  and  says  that  the  jour- 
ney would  have  been  impossible  in  so  short  a 
time  but  for  the  excellent  roads  in  New  York 
state. 

"They  are  constructing  hundreds  of  miles  of 
fine  roadbed  down  there,"  he  said.  "Excava- 
tions are  made  for  the  foundation,  which  con- 
sists of  one  and  a  half  feet  of  cobblestones. 
Over  this  there  is  a  top  dressing  of  finer  hard- 
head stone,  and  this  again  is  covered  with  as- 
phaltum.  A  surface  dressing  of  fine  sand  and 
gravel  completes  the  work.  The  roads  slope 
gently,  shedding  the  water  into  a  curved  gut- 
ter, which  completes  drainage  and  protects  the 
roads  from  damage  due  to  collecting  pools  of 
water. 

"After  roads  are  built  provision  is  made  to 
keep  them  in  repair,"  he  said.  "At  every  half- 
mile  the  >tatc  has  st  ne  piles  for  dressing  de- 
pressions, and  over  these  is  a  metallic  sign 


State   Highway   Commissioner  Ely  Expects 
Record-Breaking  Year  in  Michigan. 

The   work   of  road   building   for   the   seasc 
is  practically  closed,  and  State  Highway  Con 
missioner   Ely  reports   nearly  all  roads  unde 
construction   in   Michigan   as  having  been 
ished,   with    the    exception   of   a   few   miles 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  and  a 
roads    in    eastern    counties. 

A   large   number    of   new   applications    ha\i 
been    filed    with    the    State    Highway    Depar 
ment    for    work    to    commence    in    the    sprir 
and    everything    seems    to    indicate    that    nej 
year  will  exceed  all  previous  years  in  the  nui 
ber  of  miles  of  road  built,  as  the  season  ju 
closed  has  exceeded  the  mileage  of  all  forme 
years  in   the  history  of  the  department.     The 
people  of  the  state  are  awake  to  the  fact  that 
good    roads    mean    something,    and    that    the 
progress   of  a   rural   community  is  largely  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  miles  of  permanent 
roadways  built  in  its  township  or  county. 


A  GENEROUS  OFFER. 

County  Road  Commissioner  Edward  N 
Ilines  has  addressed  a  communication  to  ever) 
township  highway  commissioner  in  Wayn( 
County,  urging  a  closer  co-operation  betweer 
the  county  and  township  commissioners,  anc 
placing  the  services  of  the  commission's,  engi 
neering  staff,  and  its  experience  in  road  build 
ing,  at  the  disposal  of  the  township  official;- 
in  order  that  the  cheapest  and  most  perma 
nent  results  will  be  secured  in  dragging  Wayn 
County  cut  of  the  mud  and  dirt. 


Under  the  direction  of  W.  L.  Kelley,  high 
way  commissioner  for  Cambria  township,  tli 
\>\K  Roberts  hill  south  of  Hii'lsdale  has  bee 
lowered  several  feet  and  the  dirt  used  for  til 
ing  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  hill.  Th 
I  '\vnship  appropriated  $200,  the  villa. 
Cambria  donated  $70,  and  the  Biisine  s  Men 
Vcsociati  n  of  llillsdale  raised  $70.  Upwan 
of  2,000  loads  of  dirt  were  moved  The  in 
provement  is  of  great  benefit. 
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The  Standard  Dumping  Wagon  for  Twenty  Years 

For  twenty  years  the  Watson  has  been  the  dumping  wagon  by  which  the  others  are 
judged.  In  the  number  of  wagons  being  used,  the  number  of  years  they  stay  on  the 
job,  and  the  freedom  from  repairs,  the  Watson  is  absolutely  without  a  peer. 

If  quality  means  anything  to  you;  if  the  verdict  of  fifteen  thousand  individuals,  firms 
and  corporations  has  any  weight — then  the  Watson  is  entitled  to  your  consideration.  Get  our  catalog, 
and  learn  about  the  dumping  wagon  that  is 

"First  in  the  Field;  Last  in  the  Repair  Shop" 

Watson   Wagon   Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,  First  Vice-P resident;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,  Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:      Royal  T.   Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;    W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 

ONE-MAN    BOARD    OF    COUNTY    ROAD    be    biennially   elected    for   a   full    term    of    six  stitntes    in    Ogcmaw,    Roscommon   and    Craw- 

COMMISSIONERS   ILLEGAL.                years."  ford  counties.     The  institute  for  Ogemaw  will 

The  counties  which  have  adopted  the  county       Section     6  of    Act     283     provides:     "In  any  be  held  at  West  Branch  Dec.  7,  for  Roscom- 

rcad  system  and  which  have  elected  only  one    county  where  the  county  road  system  shall  be  mon    Dec.    8   and    for    Crawford    at     Grayling 

commissioner   to   serve   as   the   highway   com-   adopted,  a  board  of  county  road  commission-  Dec.  10. 

ers,   and   not   exceeding   five   in   number,   shall  The  county  road  institute  -for  Otsego  county 

mission  of  the  county,  will  have  to  elect  two    ,        ,     .    ,  ,      ..              ,       c        u            .    ,»  •<<  ,      .    ,  i     .   ^     ,      ,  T-.  x 

be  elected  by  the  people  of  such  county.  will  be  held  at  Gaylord  Dec.  9. 

additional    members    of    the    commission,    ac-       while  this  last  quotation  authorizes  a  board 

cording  to  Deputy  Attorney-General  Henry  E.    not  exceeding  five  in  number,  there  is  no  pro-  SAGINAW  WANTS  TRAP   ROCK 

Chase.    Mr.  Chase's  opinion  was  given  to  State    vision    in    the   law   for   anybody    or   officer   to  Saginaw  County  proposes  to  build  14  miles 

Highway     Commissioner     Townsend  A    Ely,    des'gnate  the  number  of  county  road  commis-  of    stone    roads   next   year.     W.    R.    Burt    has 

who  called  the  attention  of  the  attorney-gen-    si,°"erS'  and  "nder  the;Provision  °f  Section  7.  offered    to    contribute    $10,000    if    the    county 

above    quoted,    it   would    seem   to    be   imprac-  win  supply  a  like  amount,  for  the  purpose  of 

eral  S     department     tO     the     fact    .that     in     a     num-     tirzMf   tr,    Viavp   mnr<»    than    tlirpp    mpmhurs    iinnn  •                •                  -i. 

srs  upon  experimenting   with    trap    rock   for     the     top 

ber  of  counties  the  board  of  county  road  com-    the  board,  for  the  reason  that  after  the  terms  dressing    of    roads    in    the    county,    instead    of 

missioners  is   composed  of  only  one  member,    of   two,   four  and   six  years   respectively   have  usjng   limestone   as   heretofore.       The   county 

and  inquired  as  to  whether  such  a  board  were    expired,  one  ccmmissioner  is   to  be  biennially  win  ask  for  bids  on  a  supply  of  trap  rock    and 

The    deputy   attorney-general    calls   at-    elected  for  the  full  six  years.     This  seems  to  if  they  are  favorable  the  stone  will  undoubted- 

tention    to    the    fact    that    under    section    6    of   us   to  create   a   board   of   three   members,   and  jy    be    purchased.        State    Highway    Commis- 

12  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1907,  it  was  within    undoubtedly   the   counties   to  which  you  refer  sioner  Ely  is  against  the  use  of  limestone  as 

the  power  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  desig-    are  acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  old  law,  a  top  dressing.     It  disintegrates  too  easily. 

nate  the  number  of  members  on  the  board  of   which  authorize  a  board  of  one  member.     The  ^___ 

road    commissioners,   which    provision    fact  should   be   called  to  the  attention   of  the  MONTROSE  THE  LEADER  IN  GENESEE 

has    been    omitted    from    Act    283.     Section    7    board  in  each  of  the  counties,  and  the  vacan-  ^,                          (  ,, 

ef  the  act  of  1907  contained  this  provision:         cies    existing   on    said   boards    should   be   sup-  f  ^ °™  "P , °    M°ntr°"  'S  *'*"*  tOW"- 

"If  the  number  of  such  commissioners  shall  piied  in  the  manner  designated  by  statute.  ttO  ^  Th  'T  ',?  ? 
he  fixed  at  one,  he  shall  hold  office  for  the  c°unt*  Mlch'  The  r°ad  WaS  recently  lnSPect- 
term  of  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  May  TENTH  ANNUAL  GOOD  ROADS  ^  accePted  bv  'he  State  Highway  Depart- 
in  the  year  of  his  election,  and  a  successor  CONGRESS.  ment  and  the  townsh.p  will  now  rece.ve  a 
shall  be  biennially  elected.  If  the  number  of  Governor  W.  R.  Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  has  is-  r£ward  of  $497  cn  thls  road  as  its  Portion  frora 
such  conrmissioners  be  so  fixed  at  two,  they  sued  invitations  to  the  tenth  annual  congress 

shall   hold    office   for   two   and   four   years    re-    of   the    National    Good    Roads   Association   to  Thls  townsh'P  recently  issued  bonds  for  the 
spectively    from    said    first    day    of    May,    and    be  held  at  Tcpeka,  Kansas,  on  Dec.  14  and  15,  PurPose  of  building  permanent  roads,  and  by 
thereafter  one  ccmmissioner  shall  be  biennially   and    desires    that    Governor    Warner    appoint  reason    of   thls   actlon   ls   not   affected   bV   the 
elected  for  the  full  term  of  four  years.     If  the    delegates    from    each    county    in    Michigan    to  COunty    road    system    ad°Pted    at    the    sPnnS 
number    of    such    commissioners    shall    be    so   attend  this  congress.     This  session  of  this  or-  electlon-  as  this  raoney  wl11  "Pply  °"  the  pay- 
fixed  at   three,  they  shall   hold  office  for  two,   ganization  is  expected  to  be  a  great  event  in  ment  °f  the  bonds'"and  the  township  will  also 
four  and  six  years  respectively  from  the   said    the  history  of  the   good  reads  movement,  and  reCelVC  fr°m  the  COUnty  the  amount  of  co«nty 
first  day   of  May,  and  thereafter  one  commis-    if  anywhere  near  the  number  of  delegates  at-  r°ad  taX  levied  '"  Montrose  township, 
sioner  shall   be  biennially  elected  for  the  full   lend  that  have  received  commissions,  the  ses- 
term  of  six  years."                                                       sion    will    be    an    enthusiastic    and    profitable  Pcter   C   OlsO"'  °£   Manistee   township,   has 

The   provision   has   been    omitted   from   Sec-    one.  been  elected  county  road  commissioner  by  the 

tion  7  of  Chapter  4  of  Act  283,  and  the  fol-  supervisors   of   Manistee   county.     An   amend- 

lowing  inserted  in  lieu  thereof:                                           COUNTY  ROAD  INSTITUTES.  ment    tO   the    county   road   Iaw   Prov'des   that 

"They    shall    hold    office    for   two,   four   and       The    Michigan    State    Highway    Department  there  mUSt  be  fr°m  three  tO  five  commlssion- 

six  years  respective.y,  from  the  said  first  day    has    made    preparations    to    hold    county    road  .  ^  T 

i  May,  and  thereafter  one  commissioner  shall   institutes   in   connection  with  the   farmers'  in-  spring  election. 
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IF    YOU    WANT 

GOOD  ROADS 

BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port   Huron   Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co., 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 

Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 
Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

James   McKercher,   Michigamme. 
Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Carl  J.  Schweinsberg,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Renzie  County — 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Kenneth  McLeod,  Cheboygan,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 

William    Godfrey.    Sault    Ste.    Marie. 

Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

H.  W.  Reade,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Emmet   County — 

Henry   Leismer,   Petoskey. 

C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 

Frank  Voorheis,  Harbor  Springs. 
Genesee   County — 

Linus  Wolcott,  Flint. 

William  Becker,  Fenton. 

Geo.  H.  Sellers,  Genesee. 

Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
(jocbic    County — 

Henry    Rowe,    Ironwood. 

C.    E.   Walton,   Wakefield. 

G.    S.     Barber,    Bessemer. 
Grand   Traverse    County — • 

Frank   Hamilton,  Traverse   City. 

Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates. 


losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 
C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — 

W.  A.  Holmes,  Crystal  Falls. 
W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

Kalamazoo  County — 

W.   M.  Bryant,  Kalamazoo. 

Byron   S.  Kearney,  Schoolcraft. 

Charles   Clarke,   Yorkville. 
Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  South  Boardman. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — • 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  McMillan. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 

Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Bear  Lake  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Richard  M.  Hoffman,  Manistee. 
Peter  C.  Olson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 
W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 
Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Mecosta  County — 
Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Menominee  County — 

A.   A.  Jutner,  Menominee. 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Missaukee  County — 

John  A.  Jackwater,  Vogel  Center. 

John  H.  Slick,  Manton. 

Ralph  H.  Hoover,  Star  City. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  Muskegon. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Ontonagon   County — 

Jerome   Brown,   Matchwood. 

James  D.  Van  Slyck.  Ontonagon. 

Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 
Saginaw  County — 

Alpheus   W.   Green,   Saginaw. 
Schoolcraft  County — 

Nels  S.  Johnson,   Manistique. 


Port^  Huron,  Mich. 

Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Mines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Manton. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 

CARO  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT. 

Caro — 

Henry  Herman,  Caro. 
Indianfields — 

Fred  Long,  Caro. 
Aimer — 

J.  J.  England,  Caro. 
Ellington — 

Floyd  Turner,  Caro. 


TOWNSHIP-COUNTY  PLAN. 

Tyrone  Township,  Kent  County— 

T.  N.  Church,  Kent  City. 

Jabas  Collins,  Kent  City. 

Lenard  Coalter,  Kent  City. 
Shelby,  Oceana  County — • 

Frank  Reed,  Shelby. 

Jesse  Bears,  Shelby. 
Hart  Township,  Oceana  County — 

James  K.  Flood,  Hart. 

W.  R.  Roach,  Hart. 

S.  C.  Brigham.  Hart. 
Newfield  Township,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Scott,  Hesperia. 

Alex.  McLaren,  Hesperia. 


KENT  COUNTY  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT 

Wyoming  Township — 

William  H.  Richardson,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F. 

D.  8. 
Plainfield  Township — 

A.  N.  Hyser,  Belmont,  R.  F.  D.  15. 
Walker  Township — 

R.  D.  Graham,  Grand  Rapids,  care  of  Com- 
mercial Savings  Bank. 
Paris  Township — 

W.  T.  Shafer,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  10. 
Alpine  Township — 

W.  W.  Wheeler,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  7. 
Grand  Rapids  Township — 

H.  O.  Braman,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  4. 
Grand  Rapids  City — 

G.    W.   Thompson,   75   Lyons   street,    Grand 

Rapids. 
East  Grand  Rapids  Village — 

John  E.  Apsey,  East  Grand  Rapids. 
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This  brand  on 
every  sheet. 

None  genuine 

without  this 
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To  those  9O,OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 

'"TH ROUGH  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,  you  have  made  a  demand 
•*•  for  a  rust-resisting  material,  which  you  can  use  for  roofing,  road  culverts,  _  and 
agricultural  purposes.  Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 
Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 
Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 
rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.  Address, 

MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.       LANSING,    MICHIGAN 


MTT  F    OF   GRAVEL   ROAD  read    contractors'  this    year    than    ever    before  The   various  trunk   roads   on   which  the   com- 

Her      tta    township     Jackson    County,  'now  in  its  history,"  says  one  of  the  commissioners,  mission   has   done   work   during  the   past   year 

our  miles  ^"  good  road    and  is  the  only  "All  of  the  season's  work  was  finished  without  or  two  have     been     subected     annually     each 

",  °                    u  A    h.,s    taken    ad-  a  hitch  and  without  disagreeable  complications,  spring  to  severe  floods.     Last  spring  there  was 

^I±Pof1?he  s  ate  ap  p"oprra\ion  "for  buHdfng  The  township  work,  with  which  we  have  noth-  a  noticeable  absence  of  floods    and  the  Wayne 

ge  or  tn         aie  ap        y                                    •  performed   in   the    same   man-  County  Commission  has  extended  the  scope  of 

:°u  'yea  f  ago*  an  M  a     buHt  on8    mile  a  Tear  ™,  and  1   bdieve  that  we  can  say  in  all  fair-  its    drainage    work    that    greater    benefit    will 

since      State    Engineer    Smith,     of     the  ness   that  this  year's   work  was  tne  most  im-  accrue  to  the  .roads  in  question. 

"™  °  °"    ° 


..°"o 


S5Sjr.£rt?S 

r    pronounced  it  the   best  in   Michigan.     It    the    county   a   good   sized   piece    of   money   by 
uil?  of  grave    and  is  a  splendid  bit  of  work,    letting  a  number  of  contracts  in  a   lump   and 

ast    year    a    mile    of    good    road    was    built    thus  secure  wholesale  prices."  ample  ot  what  can  be  accomphshed  in  improv- 

'    ™.-*  ing  highways  by  electing  county  highway  com- 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  FURN.SHES  GOOD 

EXAMPLE. 

Grand  Traverse  County  furnishes  a  good  ex- 


™.- 

otSheyr   stric    makmg    a    GRAVEL   TO    BE   USED    FOR   GENESEE    missioners   who   have   an   excellent   knowledge 

So  mile  Irlt  h  '  The  mile  Mult  th,s  year  fost 
""',  , 


COUNTY  ROADS.  of    road    building      When    the    county    system 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Genesee  County    was   adopted  in   Grand  Iraverse   the   commis- 

Highway  Commissioner     Leeke     states     he    turned  down  the  recommendation  of  the  board   sioners  chosen    Ron    Frank  Hamilton    of  Tra- 
thinks  the  gravel  road  is  better  than  the  maca-    of  county  road  commissioners  for  stone  roads    verse  City,  and  Charles  H.  Estes,  of  Bates,  had 
dam      It  costs  less  to  build  it  and  it  is  easier    and    selected    gravel    for    the    htghways    to    be    given  the  good  roads  question  a  great  deal  of 
ride    over    but    will    not   be   as    durable   as    improved  next  year.     The  board  also  cut  the    study   and   were    splendidly   equipped  to  push 
it    was    the   latter   kind   that    appropriation    from    one    mill    to    half    a    mill,    the   work  under  the   new   system.     With   such 
Henrietta  built  north  from  the  Blackman  town-    The  tax  will  yield  about  $17  000.  energetic  men  at  the  head  of  the  county  system 

Five  and  one-half  miles  of  road  will  be  built  it  will  be  a  joy  to  travel  over  all  of  Grand 
next  year,  according  to  the  approved  plans.  Traverse  highways  in  a  few  years.  The  for- 
The  commission  will  build  one  and  one-half  mal  opening  of  the  county  roads  system  took 
miles  of  gravel  road  on  the  Saginaw  road,  place  early  in  November  on  the  Garfield  road. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  formal  open- 


hm  line  for  a  distance  of  two  miles. 


T^n^   <-/->TTMTVO   D  T?  n  r  u  F  <5  <5 

The  Wexford  County  road  commissioners  in    commencing   at   the   southern   limits   of   Flint, 

their  first  annual  report  show  that  four  miles  at  a  cost  of  <jj3;ooO;  two  miles  of  gravel  north  ing  were  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Estes,  County 
of  road  were  built  in  the  last  year  under  the  Qn  tjje  Saginaw  road,  commencing  at  practi-  Clerk  Robert  E.  Walter,  who  is  also  clerk  of 
supervision  of  Commissioners  C.  E.  Haynes,  cajjy  t^e  northern  limits  of  Flint,  at  a  cost  of  the  highway  commission;  Prosecuting  Attor- 
Fred  I'sewich  and  Edgar  Stanchft.  The  re-  ^5;00o;  two  miles  of  gravel  south  on  the  Fen-  ney  F.  H.  Pratt,  Judge  F.  R.  Walker,  County 
port  show.-  that  the  Wexford  commissioners  ton  roa<j;  commencing  at  the  southern  city  Treasurer  Finley  Hammond,  W.  H.  Umlor, 
have  done  better  than  the  state  requires  for  the  ijmjts;  and  to  spend  not  to  exceed  $4,500  for  F.  C.  Hunter,  Cashier  L.  F.  Titus,  of  the  First 
state  reward.  The  state  requires  1,500  cubic  road  machinery.  All  roads  are  to  be  built  in  National  Bank;  Floyd  Smith,  L.  K.  Cleveland, 
feet  of  gravel  to  the  mile—  the  new  Wexford  strkt  ccnformlty  w;th  the  specifications  adopt-  Frank  Carver,  W.  F.  Harsha,  R.  H.  Ellsworth, 
roads  have  2,000  yards.  The  state  demands  a  ed  by  the  state  highway  department.  E.  E.  White,  for  the  Daily  Eagle,  and  S.  M. 

grade   of   IS   feet,  and  a  roadway  of  nine  feet;  Champney  for  the  Record. 

the  Wexford  roads  have  a  24-foot  grade  with       WAYNE  COUNTY  HIGHWAY  WORK.  The  ground  was  formally  broken  by  Messrs. 

a   10-foot  roadway.  The  commissioners  recom-        "There   seems   to   be   a  general   impression,"    Estes    and    Hamilton,    Mr.    Estes    holding   the 
mend  a  one-mill  tax  for  county  road  building.    says    (jollnty   Roati   Commissioner   Edward   H.    grader    and    Mr.    Hamilton    driving    the    four 
It  also  recommends  six  new  roads  to  be  built    HmeSj   of    Detroit,   "that   the    county   commis-    horses  down  the  grade. 
during  the  coming  year  as  follows:  sioners  cease  their  efforts  to  improve  the  high-        Work  has  also  begun   on  a  mile  of  road  in 

One  in  Clam  Lake,  two  miles;  one  in  Haring    ways  of  \yayne  County  along  in  October.  The    East   Bay   township. 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  extending  into  Cedar    fiscal  year  of  the  county  ends  Sept.  30,  but  the 

Creek,  joining  with  the  Manton  road,  now  coullty  road  commission  continues  its  work  WORKING  PRISONERS  ON  EATON 
completed;  one  in  Selma,  two  miles;  one  11  until  well  along  in  December.  While  no  actual  ROADS. 

Selina.    one    mile;    one    between    Hanover   and    maca(iani  work  is  attempted  after  Nov.  1,  there        According    to    a    resolution    adopted    by   the 
sford,  one  and  a  half  miles;  one  in  Cherry    are     nlany     other    phases   of   the   work   which    Board    of    Supervisors    of    Eaton    County,    ac- 
Grove,   one   and  a   quarter   miles.     During  the    enters  ;nto  the  improving  of  a  road  that  can,   knowledging  an  act  passed  by  the  last  legisla- 
pa-t  year  the  commissioners  spent  $9,492.09.         and   are>   b<;ing   copcd   wjtn.     The   commission    ture,  Sheriff  Donovan  has  had  the  jail  prison- 
Charles   R.   Smith,  of   the  committee  raising    has    constructed    reinforced    concrete    culverts    ers  under  jail  sentence  at  work  on  the   Eaton 
funds   for  state  award  road  building  in  We  -    over  the  county  drains  on  the  Woodward,  Van    Rapids   road   in   Eaton   township     There   were 
ford    county,    reports    that    about   $800    a  :    Dyke  and  Grand  River  roads.  only   three   of   them,   the   smallest   number   al- 

has   been   pledged   for   the   work   for   the  ..-rhe  commission  is  laying  some  seven  miles    lowed   to   be  used  by  the   Board.     The   Board 

three  years.  That  sum  includes  $300  a  mile  o{  ti,e  cn  the  trunk  roads  along  the  car  tracks,  of  Supervisors  is  given  the  authority  to  reim- 
Erom  W.  W.  Mitchell  and  $300  a  mile  ,  om  on  Woodward,  Gratiot,  Grand  River  and  burse  the  sheriff  for  any  expenses  incurred  in 
the  Cummer-Diggms  and  Murphy  &  Digg:  5  Michigan.  A  large  amount  of  pitching  has  conveying  the  prisoners  to  and  from  the  jail. 
companies.  The  balance  given  n  sums  also  been  taken  care  of  this  fall_  The  com.  The  commissioner  of  highway  or  any  town- 

mission    has    also    started    to    manufacture    its    ship,  village  or  city  authorities  may  make  ap- 

r><->Ar>  \imT>v  TTTMTCMtm  concrete   crock   for   drainage   purposes.     Stone    plication   to   the   sheriff  to   have   the   prisoners 

DELTAS  F  .iJ.          ;s    being    shipped   in    at   convenient    unloading  Vork  in   their  locality.       No  prisoner  shall  be 

The  board  of  county  road  commissioners  of    points    in    order    to    obviate     possible     delays    entitled  to  any  pay.     This  resolution  was  pass- 
Delta  County  have  wound  up  its  work  for  this    when  the  season  opens  in  1910.  ed   by   the    Board   to   try   to   better   the   tramp 

season.     The  members  have  performed   splen-        The   gravel  road  under   construction   on   the    question. 
did   work.     The   inability   to   secure   a   $100,000    Northville   road   has   been    finished.     This   will 

apprcpriatiort  for  road  work  to  be  started  make  a  mile  of  gravel  on  the  Plymouth  road  One  mile  of  road  in  Kochville  and  one-half 
next  spring  was  a  disappointment,  but  the  and  a  mile  on  the  Northville  road  constructed  mile  in  Bridgeport,  Saginaw  county,  were  in- 
commissioners  express  the  belief  that  the  next  ,-ince  Oct.  1.  All  culverts  and  drains  have  spected  by  Deputy  State  Highway  Commis- 
few  years  will  see  many  new  roads  and  pieces  been  cleaned  out,  guard  rails  and  bridges  have  sioner  Rogers  and  County  Commissioner 
of  road  linking  the  great  Delta  county  sys-  been  repainted,  and  holes,  ruts  or  any  weak  Green.  Both  pieces  of  road  came  fully  up  to 
tern  together.  spots  in  the  roadway  have  been  repaired,  that  the  required  standard  and  state  reward  money 

"I  believe  that  Delta  county  has  been  saved    the  roads  may  stand  the  hard  winter's  usage,   will  be  paid,  $1,000  to  the  Kochville  road  and 
more  money  and  received  better  results  from   and  require  a  minimum  of  repair  next  season    $500  to  the  Bridgeport  road. 
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MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

For  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 
Marquette,  Mich. 


ROAD    BUILDERS    WANTED. 

Many  different  localities  throughout  Michi- 
gan are  writing  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tractors and  practical  road  builders  who  can 
and  will  enter  into  a  contract,  or  will  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  the  building  of 
state  roads.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make 
contracts,  or  wish  to  be  employed  as  super- 
intendents, should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR   HOBBY 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED    TO    SUIT 

WRITE  US 

THE  HENRY  MERCIAN  CO., 

'43-44  Peninsular  Bank   Building, 
Phone   Main  6251  DETROIT 


Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

No.  381 — Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $504. 

No.  382 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.288  miles,  macadam;  state  reward, 
$1,288. 

No.  383 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
$2,413. 

No.  385 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .509  mile  macadam;  state  reward,  $509. 

No.  386 — Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .508  mile,  macadam;  state  reward,  $508. 

No.  387 — Bear  Lake  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  389 — Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  390 — Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam; 
state  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  391 — Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $746. 

No.  392 — Benzonia  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel;  state  reward,  $511. 

No.  393 — Millbrook  township,  Mecosta  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $500. 

No.  394 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .502  mile,  gravel;  state  reward,  $251. 

No.  395 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty .872  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $436. 

No.  397 — Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  398 — Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  399 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
5.08  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $5,080. 

No.  400 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.992  mile,  macadam;  reward,  $992. 

No.  401 — Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
1.413  miles,  macadam;  reward,  $1,413. 

No.  403^-Alger  county,  3  miles,  macadam; 
reward,  $3,000. 

No.  404 — Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.04  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $502. 

No.  405 — White  Ook  township,  Ingham 
county,  1.006  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $503. 

No.  407 — Wayland  township,  Allegan  county, 
\%  miles,  "C;"  reward,  $938. 

No  408 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  Yt  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  409 — Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  l/2  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  410 — Newkirk  township,  Lake  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  412 — Saginaw  county,  .99  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $990. 

No.  413 — Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.156  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $78. 

No.  414 — Bethany  township,  Gratipt  county, 
\Y*  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750;  paid. 

No.  415 — Coldwater  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, V/2  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $750. 

No.  416— Inland  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.25  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $625. 

No.  417 — Hinton,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile, 
gravel;  reward.  $500. 

No.  419 — Leroy  township,  Calhoun  county,  2 
miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,000. 

No.  420 — Pine  Grove  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 3.472  miles,  gravel;  $1,736. 

No.  422 — Menominee  county,  .232  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $116;  paid. 


No.  424 — Kalkaska      county,      1,004      miles, 
gravel;     reward,  $502.     < 

No.  425 — Bear     Lake     township,     Manistee 
county,  1.536  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $768. 

No.  426 — Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
2  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $1,000. 

No. '427 — Avon    township,    Oakland    county, 
2.59  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $1,295. 

No.  428 — Menominee  county,  .327  mile,  ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $327;     paid. 

No.    429 — Wayne    county,    1.256    miles,    ma- 
xadam;     reward,  $1,256.  • 

No.  430 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty. .504  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $252. 

No.  431 — Camden  township,  Hillsdale  coun- 
ty, .504  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $252. 

No.  432 — Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.     433 — Posen     township,     Presque     Isle 
county,  1.002  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $501. 

No.    434 — South    Haven    township,   Van    Bu- 
ren county,  y2   mile,  macadam;     reward,  $500. 

No.    435 — South    Haven   township,   Van    Bu- 
ren  county,   Yz  mile,  macadam;     reward,  $500. 

No.   436 — Weldon   township,   Benzie   county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  438 — Marquette  county,  1.087  miles,  ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $1,087. 

No.   439 — Mason   county,   1.48   miles,  gravel; 
reward,  $740. 

No.  440 — Pentwater  township,  Oceana  coun- 
ty, i  mile,  macadam;     reward,  $1,000. 

No.  441 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 
"No.  442 — North  Star  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty. 1  mile,  gravel;     reward1,  $500. 

No.  443 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  Yi 
mile,  gravel;    reward,  $250. 

No.  445 — Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.    446 — Carlton    township,    Barry    county, 
1022  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $511. 

No.     447 — Muskegon     county,     1.502     miles, 
gravel:     reward,  $751. 

No.   448 — Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
2.033  miles,  macadam;     reward,  $2,033. 

'No.  449 — Cheboygan   county,  .307   mile,  ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $307. 

No.    450 — Dickinson    county,    Y*    mile,    ma- 
cadam;    reward,  $250. 

.  No.  451— Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
Yz  mile,  gravei;     reward,  $250. 

No.  452 — losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  Y* 
mile,  gravel;     reward,  $250. 

No.    454 — Manistee    county,    .22    mile,    ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $551. 

No.  455 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.    457 — East    China    township,    St.     Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $1,112. 

No.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;     reward,  $2,000. 

No.    459 — Evart    township,    Osceola    county, 
1.23  miles,  gravel;     reward,  $615. 

No.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  462 — Cheboygan  county,  \Y*  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

No.   464 — Weldon   township,   Benzie   county, 
1  mile,  gravel;    reward,. $500. 


No.  466— Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;     reward,  $500. 

No.  467 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .964  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $482. 

No.  468 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .858  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $429. 

No.  470 — Manistee  county,  .983+  mile, 
gravel:  reward,  $492. 

No.  471 — Manistee  county,  1  mile,  gravel; 
reward,  $50U. 

No.  472 — Manistee  county,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

No.  473,  Manistee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,u77. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  480,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

No.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  483,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  487,  Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 

No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.  489,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.84  miles,  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $665. 

No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1J4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 

No.  497,  Wayne  county,  Yi,  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.  500,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee   county,   1    mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  502,  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $771. 
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No.  503,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  504,  Menominee  county,  .971  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.  506,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  507,  Menominee  county,  .806  mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  508,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

No.  509,  Menominee  county,  .999  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.033  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.  511,  Menominee  county,  1.498  miles, 
gravel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  512,  Menominee  county,  l/t  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

No.  513,  Menominee  county,  1.162  miles, 
ivic.cadam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

No.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500; 

No.  516,  Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.401  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.  517,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  518,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  519,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  '520,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  521,  Delta  county,  */2  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,715. 

No.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $5,595. 

No.  524,  Delta  county,  1.496  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,496. 

No.  525,  Delta  county,  .448  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.311  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,311. 

No.  527,  Delta  county,  2.449  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,449. 

No.  528,  Delta  county,  .184  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $184. 

No.  520,  Emtnett  township.  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  jrravel.  state  reward  $500. 

No.  530,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
tv,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

NIL  5::i.  Rattle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  532,  Saginaw  county,  .512  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $512. 

\n.  533.  Saginaw  county,  1,045  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,045. 

No.  534,  Saginaw  county,  .988  mile,  ma- 
un, state  reward  $988. 

Nn.  53.').  Saginaw  county,  .995  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $995. 

No.  530,  Saginaw  county,  .993  mile,  ma- 
cndam,  state  reward  $993. 

Xo.  537,  Saginaw  county,  .891  mile,  ma- 
in, state  reward  $891. 

No.  538,  Saginaw  county,  .998  mile,  ma- 
>rn,  state  reward  $998. 

No.  539,  Saginaw  county,  1.488  mile,  ma- 
(•;iil:mi,  state  reward  $1,488. 

No.  540,  Satrinaw  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1.000. 

No.  541,  Saginaw  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cndam,  state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  542,  Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  543,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
cotmty,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  544,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  .496  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $248. 

No.  545,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
ounty,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

No.  546,  Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

Xo.  547,  Wayne  county,  .502  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $502. 

No.  548,  Saginaw  county,  1.103  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,103, 


No.  549,  Wayne  county,  .910  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $910. 

No.  550,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.994  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $497. 

No.  551,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $746. 

No.  552,  Muskegon  county,  1.260  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,260. 

No.  553,  Ellington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $gOO. 

No.  554,  Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  555,  Blaine  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.982  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $991. 

No.  556,  Muskegon  count}-,  2.052  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,052. 

No.  557,  Muskegon  county,  1.015  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,015. 

No.  558,  Muskegon  county,  2.031  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,031. 

No.  559,  Whitewater  -township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .690  mile,  gravel,  state  reward 
$345. 

No.  560,  Dickinson  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  561,  Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  562,  Carrollton  "township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .556  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  278. 

No.  564,  .Frankenlust  township,  Saginaw 
county,  3.675  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,675. 

No.  564,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, .994  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $497. 

No.  565,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county 
1.208  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $604. 

No.  566,  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .572  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $286. 

No.  567,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .516  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $258. 

No.  568,  Milton  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  569,  Kinderhook  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  570,  Lansing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  571,  Pinconning  township,  Bay  county, 
1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  572,  Fraser  township,  Bay  county,  1 
mile,  class  "E,",  reward  $1,000. 

No.  573,  Kawkawlin  township,  Bay  county, 
2.144  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,144. 

No.  574,  Acme  township.  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.05  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $525. 

No.  575,  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .470  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $235. 

No.  576,  Esca-naba  township.  Delta  county, 
1.026  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,026. 

No.  577,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
.986  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $986. 

No.  578.  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  579.  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Nn.  5SO,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty, 1.218  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $609. 

No.  581,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty, 1.01  miles,  class  'B,"  reward  $505. 

No.  582,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  583,  Sebegaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E."  reward  $500. 

No.  584,  Coe  township.  Isabella  county,  .986 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $493. 

No.  585,  Castleton  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  586,  Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  587,  Newton.  Calhoun  county,  1  mile, 
class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  588,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B."  reward  $500. 

No.  589,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county, 
.99C.  mile,  class  "P.."  reward  $498. 

No.  590.  Lansing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  niile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  591,  Meridian  township.  Tngham  county, 
1.448  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $724. 

Xo.  5<12.  Chestonia  township.  Antrim  county, 
1.32  miles,  class  "P.,"  reward  $660. 

No.  593.  Henderson  township.  Wcxford 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,",  reward  $500. 


No.  594,  Blumfield  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .493  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $493. 

No.  595,  Antioch  township,  Wexford  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  596,  Bay  county,  1^4  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,250. 

No.  597,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
Y4  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $250. 

No.  598,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  599,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  600,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  yi  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  601,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  l/2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  602,  Pine  'Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  l/2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  603,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  604,  Eckford  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.926  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,926. 

No.  605,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  606,  Hastings  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.   607,   Hastings   township,   Barry   county, 

1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500". 

No.  608,  Stephenson  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.   609,   Chester  township,  Ottawa  county, 

2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  610,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  611.  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.'  612,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  613,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  614.  Fremont  township.  Tuscola  county, 
i/>  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  615.  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
yi  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  616,  Winsor  township.  Huron  county, 
.503  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $503. 

No.  617.  Wirsor  township.  Huron  county, 
.53  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $530. 

^TO.  618.  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.997  mile,  class  E.  reward  $997. 

NFo.  619,  McKinlev  township.  Huron  county, 
1.458  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,458. 

No.  620,  Jasper  townshin.  Midland  county, 
I!/  miles,  class  B.  reward  $750. 

No.  621,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.091  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,091. 

No.  622.  Portsmouth' township,  Bay  county, 
y2  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  623,  Bay  county,  1.233  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,233. 

No.  624,  Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty. 1.008  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $504. 

No.  625.  Benningtoh  township.  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  626,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
cotmty.  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  627,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.004 
mi'es,  class  "B."  reward  $502. 

No.  628,  Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county.  .990  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $495. 

No.  629,  Sebewainer  township.  Huron  county, 
1.002  miles,  class  "E."  reward  $1,002. 

No.  630.  Grand  Rapids.  Kent  county,  1.13 
miles,  class  "B."  reward  $565. 

No.  631,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  632,  Newton  township.  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B."  reward  $500. 

No.  633.  South  Branch  township  Wexford 
county,  Vt  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  634.  South  Branch  township.  Wexford 
cornty,  .496  mile,  class  "B."  reward  $248. 

No.  635.  Sumner  township.  Gratiot  county, 
i/>  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  636.  Mi'lington  townshin.  Tuscola  coun- 
ty. .34  mile,  class  "B."  reward  $170. 

No.  637.  Baraga  county,  1  mile,  class  "B," 
reward  $500. 

No.  R38.  Greenfield  township.  Wayne  county, 
.946  mile,  class  B,  reward  $473, 
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No.  639,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
1.231  miles,  class  B,  reward  $016. 

No.  640,  Stephenson  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  641,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  642,  Ontwa  township,  Cass  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  643,-  Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county, 

1.008  miles,  class  "C,"  reward  $756. 

No.  644,  Alaiedon  township,  Ingham  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $503. 

No.  645,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  646,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  647,  Ellsworth  township,  Lake  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  648,  Joyfield  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.014  miles,  class- "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  649,  Hamtramck  township,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  650,  Girard  township,  Branch  county,  2 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  651,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.044  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,044. 

No.  652,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.033  miles,  class  E,  reward  $3,033. 

No.  653,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.029  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,029. 

No.    654,    Shelby   township,    Oceana   county, 

1.009  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,009. 

No.  655,  Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
.909  miles,  class  B,  reward  $455. 

No.  656,  West  Traverse  township,  Emmet 
county,  \Yn  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $625. 

No.  657,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
county,  .511  mile,  reward  $256. 

No.  658,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  659,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  660  Avon  township,  Oakland  county,  .5 
mile,  class  B,  re-ward  $250. 

No.  661,  Ferris  township,  Montcalm  county 
.997  miles,  class  B,  reward  $488. 

No.  662,  Springfield  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.4  miles,  class  A.  reward  $350. 

No.  663,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
crunty,  .527,  class  B,  reward  $350. 

No.  664.  Muskegon  county.  1.894  miles,  class 
1C.  reward  $1,894. 

N'o.  665,  Brcckway  township,  St.  Clair 
c-i'iity,  1.516  miles,  class  E,  reward  $758. 

No.  666,  Wells  township  Delta  county,  1.000 
nvles,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

N'n.  667,  Tekonsha  township.  Calhoun  county. 
1.128  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,128. 

No.  668,  Manistee  township,  Manistee  county, 
.r>00  miles,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  6R9,  Carp  Lake  township,  Emmet  county, 
.000  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.    670,    Eaton   township,    Eaton    county,   2 
mi'es,  class  b,  reward  $1,000. 
•   No.  671,  Crystal  Falls  township,  Iron  county, 
1.32  miles,   class   B,   reward  $660. 

N'n.  R72,  Arcadia  township.  Manistee  county, 
635  miles,  class  B,  reward  $ . 

No.  673,  Balir  township,  Grand  Traverse 
c  nnty.  1.021  miles,  class  B.  reward  $510. 

N'-x  674.  Antioch  township.  Wexford  county, 
4.999  miles,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

\*o.  67.".  Hark  River  township,  Delta  county, 
1  mile,  class  E.  reward  $1.000. 

N'n.  nil',.  Marshall  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

N  •.  ii~7.  Inverness  township,  Chcboygan 
rc-nnty,  1.508  miles,  class  D,  reward  $1,176. 

No.  678,  Port  Huron  township.  St.  Clair 
county.  .5  mile,  class  E,  reward  $500. 

N'n.  070,  Masonvillc  township.  Delta  county, 
1.0M  miles,  class  E.  reward  $1.011. 

N'o.     080.     Spalding     township.     Menominee 
;  y.     "•'."    mile,   class    P>.    reward   $312. 

N'II.  681,  Choc'.Iay  township.  Marqnette 
county,  2  miles,  class  E,  reward  $2,000. 

N'n.      682,      Faymouth      township. 
county,  .502  miles,  class  E,  reward  $502, 
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No.  683,  Hatton  township,  Clare  county,  1 
mile,  class  B.  reward  $502. 

No.  684,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.2  miles,  class  B,  reward  $600. 

No.  685,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  county, 
.476  mile,  Class  E,  reward  $470. 

No.  686,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  county, 
.523  mile,  Class  E,  reward  $523. 

No.  687,  Spaulding  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  688,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1.229  miles,  class  C,  reward  $921. 

No.  689  Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  600,  Camden  township,  Hillsdale  county, 
1.353  miles,  class  B,  reward  $67fi. 

No.  691,  Plymouth  and  Northville  townships, 
Wayne  county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  692,  Plymouth  township,  Wayne  county, 

1  mile,  class   B,  reward  $500. 

Xo.  693,  Grosse  Pointe  township.  Wayne 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,003. 

No.  694,  An   Train   township,  Alger  county. 

No.  605,  LeRoy  township,  Calhoun  county, 
2.018  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,000. 

No.   696,   Au   Train   township,  Algcr   county. 

No..  697.  Au  Train    township,   Alger   county. 

No.  698,  Arthur  township,  Clare  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  699,   Baltimore  township,   Barry   county, 

2  miles,   class   B,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  700,  New  Haven  township,  Gratiot 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  701,  New  Haven  township,  Gratiot 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  702,  Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.984  mile,  class  B,  reward  $492. 

No.  703,  Arcada  township.  Gratiot  county, 
.999  mile,  class  B,  reward  ?noo. 

No.  704,  Grant  township.  X'ewaygo  county, 
.905  mi'c.  class  1!.  reward  $498. 

N'o.  705.  Grain  township.  Xewaygo  county, 
.000  mile,  class  P..  reward  $500. 

No.  706.  Grant  township.  Newaygo  county, 
.976  mile,  class  1!.  reward  $48S. 

X  .  707.  Grant  townshii).  NewayjfO  county, 
1.008  mile,  class  B,  reward  $504. 

N'n.  708.  Garficld  township.  Kalkaska  county, 
.498  mile,  class  R,  reward  $->l!>. 

N'n.  700.  Montrose  town'ship,  Gentsee  county. 
1  mile,  class  B.  reward  $500. 

No.  710.  Kochville  township.  Sagir,aw  county, 
.596  mile,  class  E,  reward  $506. 

No.  711,  Penfield  township,  Calhoun  county, 
.994  mile,  class  B,  reward  $497. 


The  Engravings 


in  This  Magazine 


were    made  by  the 

Detroit  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

94-96  Fort  St.  East 
Detroit,  Michigan 

USE  WISCONSIN  BLUE  LIME  STONE 
FOR  ROADS  AND  CONCRETE 

96%   of  the  Macadam  roads  and 

streets  of  western  Michigan  have 

been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan   Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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No.  712,  Brown  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.001  miles,  class  B,  reward  $4'J6. 

No.  713,  Dickson  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.077  miles,  class  B,  reward  $538. 

No.  714,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.5  mile,  class  E,  reward  $500. 

No.  715,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.551  mile,  class  E,  reward  $5 .11. 

Nc.  716,  Portage  township,  Houghton 
county,  1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  717,  Marengo  township,  Calhoun  county, 
.175  mile,  class  E,  reward  $175. 

No.  718,  Colfax  township,  Mecosta  county, 
4.179  miles,  class  B,  reward  $2,090. 

No.  719,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  C,  reward  $750. 

No.  720,  Grant  township,  Mason  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  721,  Grant  township,  Mason  county, 
1.001  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  722,  Nankin  township,  Wayne  county, 
.502  mile,  class  E,  reward  $502. 

No.  723,  Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .659  mile,  class  E,  reward  $659. 

No.  724,  Shelby  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.029  mill's,  class  E,  reward  $1,029. 

No.  725,  Filer  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.894  miles,  class  B,  reward  $947. 

No.  726,  Harring  township,  Wexford  county, 
2.2S  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,140. 

No.  727,  Pleasanton  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B  road,  reward  $500. 

NCI.  728,  Springdale  township,  Manistee 
comity,  .00.-,  mile,  elass  It.  reward  $498. 

No.  729,  Fruitport  township,  Muskegon' 
county,  1.005  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,005. 

KALAMAZOO  CHAIN   GANG  WORKING. 

Work  lias  started  on  20  miles  of  good  roads  in 
Kalamazoo  county  under  the  county  highway 
commission  as  voted  at  the  last  spring  election. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Kalamazoo 
jail  prisoners  were  formed  into  a  chain  gang  and 
put  to  work.  The  plan  is  working  out  splendidly 
and  will- undoubtedly  be  adopted  by  other  coun- 
ties. 
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Spreadin 


\ 


The  above  cut  represents  our  Spreading  Wagon  for  the  building  and  grading  of  good  roads, 
and  the  spreading  of  crushed  stone,  gravel  and  cinders.  This  wagon  is  equally  as  good  to  grade 
as  it  is  to  spread  the  material.  You  can  dump  your  load  all  in  one  place  or  you  can  spread  it  to 
any  depth  from  2  in.  to  2  ft.  Built  in  1,  2,  and  3  yard  capacity. 


Bottom  Dumpin 


The  above  cut  represents  our  1*4  yd.  Bottom  Dumping  Wagon  with  the  doors  opened. 
These  wagons  are  built  of  oak,  the  necks  are  reinforced  with  sheet  steel  and  the  doors  are  made 
pressed  from  No.  10  Gauge  steel.  They  are  especially  made  for  the  handling  of  gravel  and 
stone,  the  doors  being  made  of  steel  they  do  not  warp  or  leak  their  load.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  allow  your  doors  to  open  to  any  width  so  you  will  not  discharge  your  load  all  in  one 
place  but  can  spread  it  along  as  you  desire.  For  further  information  address 

The  Hay  wood  Wagon  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 

or  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Agents 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Associatoin 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.   FILIBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association. 
The  dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN 
ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 

. 190_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

Michigan  Road  Makers  Association 

and  if  elected,   pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Name Residence  Address 

Occupation Business  Address 

Recommended  by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the' Board  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  Foractive 
members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00.  The  actual  dues  for  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  ad- 
vance: Foractive  members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

out  and  send  to  EDWARD  N.  MINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN.. 
vv 
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Black  Hills  Forest  Reserve,  Showing  Average  Stand  of  Timber. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


Courlesy  of  Conservation, 
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IMPROVING  WAYNE  COUNTY  ROADS. 


Flat  Top  I  Beam  Concrete  Floor  Bridge  on  Fort  Road. 


Another  view  of  Fort  Road  Improved. 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Michigan  Forestry  Association 


The  publication  of  our  list  of  members 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  the  Michigan  For- 
estry Association  is  one  of  the  most  select 
bodies  of  citizens  in  our  country.  For  the 
very  reason  that  we  never  have  been  able  to 
get  together  in  one  place  and  meet  face  to 
face,  this  fact  is  not  as  fully  appreciated,  even 
among  the  members  themselves,  as  it  should 
be.  The  secretary  is  deeply  impressed  with 
this  fact,  and  he  feels  his  duty  as  no  light 
burden.  He  realizes  that  this  select  body  of 
men  and  women,  representing  every  district 
in  our  state,  is  looking  for  results;  expects 
work  and  good  work,  and  expects  to  know 
the  object  and  the  plan  of  action.  For  this 
reason  the  secretary  calls  for  help;  for  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  for  suggestion. 

Every  member  has  local  knowjedge,  local 
experience,  local  needs  which  he  or  she  would 
like  to  present  for  information  or  discussion, 
o  call  for  advice.  Let  us  have  these  things, 
let  us  get  them  into  "Roads  and  Forests"  that 
we  all  may  learn  and  benefit,  and  that  our 
action  is  net  that  of  a  few,  but  the  concerted 
action  of  the  entire  Association. 

The     secretary     has     been     asked:      "What 
next?"      From    our    gathering    at    Jackson    it 
would  seem  that  our   efforts  need  to  be   con- 
tinued;    that  we  are  just  barely  beginning  to 
have  results;     that  our  small  victories  will  be 
unless    we    follow    them    up    most    untir- 
ngy.     For  the  immediate  future  these   efforts 
iiiay  well  center  about  the  following: 
Michigan's  Needs  In  Forestry. 
I.     We    need    a    state    forester;      a    man    of 
-arts  a  man  who  knows  and  can  tell  what  he 
mows;     a   man   of   proper   training  and   right 
deals.     This  man  should  devote   all  his   time 
and  that  of  a  few  helpers)  to  the  state  work, 
le    should    go    wherever    he     is     neded    and 
vanted;     he  should  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
ree    and    the    forest;      he    sljgol'd   give   advice 
,nd  assistance,  and  he  shoijjd  be  active,  the 


sho;,j< 


executive  part  of  our  new  Commission  of 
Public  Domain.  We  need  him;  we  must  have 
him;  but  at  the  same  time  we  need  a  good 
man,  and  the  best  is  none  too  good. 

2.  We  need  better  forest  protection.     This 
subject  is  not  half  understood;     it  is  not  half 
discussed;     it  is  not  half  attempted  in  our  law, 
and  it  is  entirely  and  absolutely  neglected  in 
fact  and  execution. 

3.  Our    farm    forest,    the    woodlot    which 
makes  our  land  beautiful  and  homelike,  needs 
encouragement.     It  should  receive  protection 
against    the    ordinary    vandal;      it    should    be 
taxed   uniformly  and  reasonably,   and   not,   as 
in  the  case  at  present,  be  taxed  to  compel  the 
owner  to  clear  it  away. 

4.  The    larger   forests    which   still   exist   in 
parts    of    our    state   deserve   attention.     They 
are   worth   more   than    ten   times   the   area   in 
uncertain  plantations.     Why  should  we  go  on 
in  the  old  way,  which  has  proven  destructive? 
Why  can  not  the  state  and  the  owner  get  to- 
gether  and   devise   a    method    of   right   treat- 
ment which  will  preserve  what  should  be  pre- 
served  of  these   forests? 

.">.  We  need  an  awakening.  We  in  Michi- 
gan need  to  learn  what  they  have  just  learned 
in  Maine  and  New  Jersey — that  the  state  has 
powers  and  has  duties;  that  it  is  proper  for 
the  state  to  say  where  timber  exploitation  be- 
comes forest  devastation,  and  that  the  state 
has  a  right  to  tell  the  individual  where  the 
interests  of  the  people  require  conservative 
use  in  place  of  ruthless,  greedy  destruction. 
Other  states  have  begun  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter— why  should  Michigan  be  last? 

White  Pine  Planters,  Beware! 

The  New  York  State  Forest  Commissioner, 
Hon.  J.  S.  Whipple,  is  starting  a  campaign 
against  the  WHITE  PINE  RUST,  apparently 
imported  from  Europe  in  recent  years.  This 
<l\~<.  .se  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  white  pine, 
old  and  young,  and  everyone  interested  in  re- 
forestation or  in  trees  in  general  should  take 
every  precaution  not  to  use  infested  plant 
stock  and  thereby  help  to  spread  this  trouble. 


Meeting  of  the  M.  F.  A. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Forestry  Association  will  be  held  at  Kalama- 
zoo  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  that  city.  Suggestions  with  regard  to 
program  are  in  order. 

Forestry  Educators  Meet. 

Gifford  Pinchot  held  a  conference  of  the 
teachers  of  forestry  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  30  and  31.  The  principal  topics 
dis'cussed  were  "The  Demands  Made  on  the 
Forester,  "the  "Subjects  to  be  Taught  in  a 
Forest  School  and  the'  Best  Methods  to  be 
Pursued  in  Teaching  Them."  The  object  was 
to  secure  more  uniformity  and  quality  in  the 
schooling  of  the  forester.  That  this  is  a  most 
timely  move  is  evident  from  the  great  variety 
of  forestry  courses  offered  by  different  schools 
in  our  country. 


Arthur  Hill. 


Saginaw  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  best 
men;  Michigan  has  lost  a  good  citizen,  a  man 
of  capacity,  character  and  culture,  forestry 
has  lost  one  of  its  strongest  friends,  and  the 
Michigan  Forestry  Association  one  of  its  most 
liberal  and  active  members. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Forestry  Com- 
mission Mr.  Hill  was  ever  ready  to  spare 
some  of  his  precious  time,  and  as  regent  of 
the  University  he  did  more  than  anyone  else 
to  build  up  the  Forestry  School  which  today 
numbers  over  200  men.  Every  year  this 
school  is  sending  out  well  prepared  men  with 
right  ideals  who  will  take  up  the  great  task 
of  building  up  the  forests  of  our  country  and 
who,  in  doing  so,  will  set  eternal  living  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  Arthur  Hill. 

AID  FOR  MICHIGAN  FORESTS. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  sending 
the  estimates  to  congress,  has  included  $3,743 
for  the  Michigan  national  forest  and  $2,450 
for  the  >farquette  national  forest. 
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THE  GROVES  GOD'S 

FIRST  TEMPLES 

(Address  of  E.  W.  Barber,  of  Jackson,  before 
Michigan  Forestry  Association  at  Jackson.) 

It  is  my  privilege,  especially  on  behalf  of 
its  Chambe'r  of  Commerce,  to  welcome  you 
to  Jackson  on  the  occasion  of  this  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
whose  interest  in  the  subject  you  have 
assembled  here  to  consider  springs  from  the 
fact  that  it  relates  exclusively  to  the  future 
welfare  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  state. 

No  question  is  of  more  far-reaching  im- 
portance than  that  of  conservation,  restoration 
and  preservation  of  the  forests. 

Jackson  is  the  summit  city  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
Within  or  close  to  the  southern  line  cf  Jack- 
son county  four  important  rivers — the  Raisin, 
the  St.  Joseph,  the  Kalamazoo  and  the  Grand 
have  their  origin  in  an  area  smaller  than  that 
of  a  single  township.  These  high  lands  and 
the  streams  that  flow  from  them  need  forest 
protection.  In  this  matter,  about  twenty 
counties  watered  by  these  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  are  directly  interested.  And  yet 
less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  the  surface  of 
Jackson  county  is  covered  with  forest  trees, 
while  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  ot 
France  is  forest  land,  and  in  Germany  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  the  soil,  about  one- 
quarter,  has  a  legally  protected  forest  cover. 

Pause  a  moment  and  think  of  this!  The 
German  empire  has  a  total  area  of  208,830 
square  miles;  our  state  of  Texas  has  265,780 
square  miles,  56,950  more  than  Germany;  and 
yet  Germany,  where  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  is  carefully  guarded  by  the  govern- 
ment, had,  on  June  30,  1909,  a  population  of 
63,886,000,  a  gain  in  one  year  of  896,000,  and 
since  the  formation  of  the  present  empire  in 
1871  of  about  23,000,000.  Self-preservation  re- 
quires the  protection  of  its  forests. 

A  country  thus  densely  populated,  and  show- 
ing such  a  remarkable  growth,  has  one-quarter 
of  its  area  in  forests,  while  in  Jackson  county 
less  than  one-eighth  of  its  720  square  miles 
is  forest  land.  What  is  true  of  Jackson  county 
is  closely  true  of  all  the  counties  of  southern 
Michigan. 

France  has  an  area  of  204,092  square  miles, 
about  forty  million  thrifty  inhabitants,  and 
has  eighteen  per  cent  of  its  surface  covered 
with  forests,  many  of  which  have  been  planted 
to  produce  the  best  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural results.  With  about  three  and  a  half 
times  the  area  of  Michigan,  with  its  forests 
protected  from  waste  and  destruction  by  la-w, 
France  normally  raises  half  as  much  wheat 
as  the  United  States,  although  we  have 
3,600,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  has 
saved  much  of  her  soil  from  ruin  by  planting 
and  preserving  her  forests. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  condition — not  a 
theory.  The  forestry  question  is  not  a  new 
one.  It  is  as  old  as  civilization.  Countries 
are  prospering  the  most  and  have  prospered 
the  most  that  are  doing  the  most  to  save  their 
forests  from  destruction. 

It  is  not  the  expenditure  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  money  every  year  for  coast  de- 
fenses, ships  of  war,  cannon  and  torpedoes 
that  this  country  needs  for  its  preservation 
and  welfare;  but  it  does  need,  first  of  all, 
forest  protection  and  restoration.  There  is 
peace  on  the  lakes  surrounding  Michigan;  no 
money  for  war  needs  to  be  spent  on  them; 
but  the  forests  of  the  state  need  protection 
for  its  future  and  highest  welfare. 

Since  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln  no 
president  of  the  United  States  has  done  so 


much  good  to  this  country  as  was  accom- 
plished by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  steps 
taken  for  the  conservation  of  our  forests  and 
other  natural  resources.  His  successor  made 
a  mistake,  in  this  regard,  when  he  placed  Mr. 
Ballinger  at  the  head  of  the  interior  depart- 
ment. 

Man  Nature's  Enemy. 

Too  long  man  has  been  the  enemy  of  the 
best  in  nature.  Fcr  centuries  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  place  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  in  the  same  bad  category.  Out  of  this 
pernicious  idea  sprang  a  hydra  brood  of  evils. 
The  practice  grew  among  men  of  maltreating 
their  bodies,  hating  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  and  turning  both  over  to  the  devil.  Na- 
ture hating  became  a  part  of  religious  teach- 
ing and  duty. 

What  has  been  the  consequence?  In  many 
instances  where  men  have  been  the  most  mis- 
takenly religious,  devotees  of  a  world-hating 
asceticism,  nature  has  been  blighted  and  deso- 
lated the  most  cruelly  by  them.  Palestine, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  portions  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  Cyprus  and  Ceylon,  the  north  pi 
Africa — regions  once  famous  for  agriculture, 
commerce  and  sylvan  attractions,  and  sup- 
porting a  large  population — are  now  classed 
among  the  most  barren  portions  of  the  globe. 
In  every  instance  the  forests  were  destroyed 
— the  lungs  of  nature  removed. 

The  relations  between  the  wooded  areas  of 
a  country  and  its  welfare  are  too  close  and 
too  important  to  be  overlooked  and  ignored. 
Destruction  of  the  forests  invites  permanent 
deterioration  and  disaster.  In  the  interior  of 
every  continent,  to  get  the  best  agricultural 
results,  at  least  one-third  of  the  area  should 
be  woodland.  Mountain  sides  and  summits 
should  never  be  denuded.  Timber  should  be 
cut  to  save  it  and  the  number  of  trees  never 
be  reduced.  Where  stripped  the  forests  should 
be  restored.  Hillsides  and  summits  should  be 
reforested.  Governments  can  engage  in  no 
more  laudable  efforts.  Private  and  co-opera- 
tive action  among  land  owners,  and  the  gen- 
eral and  persistent  policy  of  the  state  should 
thus  be  directed  towards  saving  the  country 
and  insuring  a  prosperous  and  contented  citi- 
zenship. 

Humboldt,  the  great  student  and  lover  of 
nature,  once  said:  "In  felling  trees  growing 
on  trie  sides  and  summits  of  mountains,  men 
under  all  climes  prepare  for  subsequent  ca- 
lamities at  once — a  lack  of  fuel  and  a  lack  of 
water." 

This  eminent  scientist  and  observer  might 
have  added  that  stripping  the  sides  and  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  and  mountains  causes  more 
destructive  floods  in  the  fertile  valleys  during 
the  seasons  of  melting  snows  and  falling  rains, 
rendering  them  less  fit  for  agriculture  and  the 
support  of  a  large  and  contented  population. 
Avoidable  Calamities. 

Experience  and  history  alike  teach  the  same 
lesson  the  wide  world  over.  The  water  that 
falls  on  the  barren  mountain  and  steep  hill- 
sides rushes  rapidly  down  the  gullies  and 
ravines  into  the  rivers,  which  overflow  their 
banks,  causing  fearful  floods  and  great  destruc- 
tion of  property.  Year  after  year  this  occurs. 
The  calamity  is  avoidable  if  men  will  co- 
operate with  nature  in  saving  and  restoring 
the  forests. 

If  the  mountains  and  hills  were  covered 
with  trees,  the  falling  rain  and  melting  snow 
would  not  form  such  destructive  torrents,  for 
much  of  the  water  would  be  caught  and  held 
back  by  the  mosses,  the  leaves,  the  roots, 
the  fallen  logs  and  brush,  and  would  trickle 
away  .gradually  to  the  valleys,  mitigating  both 
the  severity  *of  the  spring  floods  and  the  sum- 
mer drouths. 

It  is  a  pity — aye,  a  calamity — so  far  as  the 
welfare  of  future  generations  is  concerned, 
that  an  acre  of  mountain  and  hill  land,  from 
the  rock-ribbed  Adirondacks  of  the  north  to 
the  piney  woods  of  Alabama  in  the  south, 


embracing  the  great  Appalachian  range,  the 
source  of  so  many  rivers,  the  waterpowers  of 
all  of  which  will  be  needed  for  all  time  to  gen- 
erate electricity  and  furnish  heat,  light  and 
power  for  an  incalculable  period,  has  ever 
been  sold  to  the  forest-destroying  speculator, 
and  that  the  entire  area  had  not  long  ago  been 
placed  in  charge  of  an  intelligent  Forest  Serv- 
ice— the  timber  cut  to  save  it  and  not  to  de- 
stroy it. 

•  By  such  means,  and  such  only,  could  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  the  greater 
valleys  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the 
Tennessee  rivers,  which  with  their  tributaries 
drain  an  empire  in  area,  have  been  protected 
from  elemental  ravage  and  continued  forever 
the  golden  land  of  America. 

The  Servians  have  a  proverb  that  is  worth 
repeating:  "Whoever  kills  a  tree  kills  a 
Servian."  The  once  populous  regions  of 
western  Asia  and  northern  Africa,  the  deso- 
late places  of  southeastern  Europe,  the  barren 
wastes  of  Spain,  once  splendidly  prolific,  and 
that  historic  land,  formerly  "flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  and  later  an  "abomination  of 
desolation,"  prove  the  truth  of  the  proverb  as 
to  other  people  than  those  of  Servia. 

By  the  destruction  and  doing  nothing  for 
the  replacement  of  the  forests,  man  has  been 
and  still  is  the  enemy  of  nature,  and  nature 
has  retaliated  by  ceasing  to  minister  to  human 
needs. 

Such  are  the  lessons  of  science  and  of  his 
tory.  Even  he  who  runs  may  read.  And  we 
are  going  substantially  the  same  way,  not 
only  here  in  Jackson  county,  but  all  over 
Michigan,  and  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  the  larger  sense,  as  well  as  on  the  smaller 
scale,  cause  and  consequence  are  the  same. 
The  frequent  overflows  of  rivers,  occurring 
annually,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property,  and  the  arrest  and 
depression  of  business,  are  often  traceable 
to  the  extirpation  of  the  forests  at  their 
sources  and  along  their  courses. 

Like  results  have  been  realized  from  strip- 
ping the  watersheds  of  New  England. 
Brooks  in  which  I  fished  in  my  boyhood, 
seventy  to  seventy-five  years  ago,  during  the 
summer  months  do  net  now  carry  a  drop  of 
water  from  the  unwooded  hills  to  river,  lake, 
and  thence  on  to  the  ocean,  except  during 
the'  spring  freshets,  and  then  they  bear  away 
much  of  the  best  of  the  soil.  The  sources  of 
the  streams  have  been  ruined;  the  springs  that 
fed  them  are  dried  up;  no  longer  do  they  fur- 
nish drink  for  the  herds  in  the  pastures,  or 
meander  lazily  through  the  meadows.  The 
streams  of  Michigan  that  once  ran  brown 
from  the  stains  of  'fallen  leaves,  now  run  gray 
with  the  soil  that  they  transport  to  the  lak 
in  which  it  is  deposited. 

Causes  and  Consequences. 

What   has   taken   place   in   other   lands   mil 
also    come   to   pass   here,    unless   we   take 
proper   steps   to   save  and   restore   our   fores 
Cause  and  effect  are  the  same  the  whole  wor 
over.     As  men  sow,  so  must  they  reap.     Ma 
ing   due   allowance   for   the   waste,   destructi< 
and  depopulation  of  countries  by  war  and 
consequent    crushing    burdens    of    taxation, 
is    now    seen,    in    the    true    light    of    econc 
history,  that  the  depeopling  of  the  once  faire 
portions   of  the   old   world,  the  decline   in 
litical  and  commercial  influence  of  once  powe 
ful  and  progressive  nations,  the  lapse  of  pro 
perous  communities  into  squalid  and  degrade_ 
hamlets,   because   nature's   yields    were   insuffi- 
cient  for  anything  better — fruitful  yields   hav- 
ing   been     changed    into    fruitless    solitui 
have  had  the   extermination  of  the  forest 
one    of    the    most    efficient    causes    and    potent 
agencies    in    bringing    about    such    lamentab 
results. 

The   evils   of   deforestation   have   been   ma 
times  rehearsed.     They  need  repetition.     Th 
are  conspicuous  events  in  the  world's  histort 
and  men  are   educated  by   events   rather  than 
by  arguments.     More  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury  has  passed  since  the  forestry  agitation 
commenced  in  Michigan.  A  new  public  senti- 
ment had  to  be  created.  Politicians  and  legis- 
lators never  do  anything  to  save  a  land  from 
wasting  away,  or  to  change  bad  habits  and 
practices,  until  driven  thereto  by  an  awakened 
public  sentiment.  Something  has  been  done 
and  is  doing  in  Michigan.  A  beginning  has 
been  made.  These  things  will  be  presented 
by  Prof.  Roth  and  others  who  are  familiar 
with  the  details.  '  It  is  not  my  purpose  in 
these  introductory  remarks  to  discuss 
remedies. 

All  along  the  pathway  of  slow  progress  for 
twenty-live  years  1  have  realized  that  puhiic 
sentiment  must  first  be  an  used  t_;  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  trees  en  our  Michigan 
hilltops  and  hillsides,  and  at  the  sources  of 
our  streams,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  <>i  the  springs  that  insure  a  steadv 
flow  i  f  water  to  the  fertile  valleys  throughout 
the  year.  Springs  from  which  I  Used  to  drink 
when  a  boy  in  Eaton  county,  the  cold,  clear 
water  bubbling  up  from  one  of  nature's  tcser- 
s,  the  white  sand  constantly  in  motion, 
are  m,w  as  dry  as  a  posthole  on  a  sand  cium: 
in  midsummer. 

If   the   woods   at   the    sources   of   the    streams 

are   cut    away    the    >pring>    will    erase    to    flow. 

The  brooks  will   run   full   from  melting   snows 

and   falling   rains   for   a    short   time,   and   then 

dry   up.      In   early   summer,   often    the   sources 

cf  the  water  supply  are  exhausted,  the  brooks 

.    to  flow,  the  creeks  and  rivers  are  greatly 

reduced    in    volume,    and    the    sluggish    waters 

me   stagnant  and   stinking  sources   of   ma- 


'    Result  of  Fire  Protection  Commenced  in  1890  and 

agricultural    possibilities    are    ruined,    all    be- 

1     '  Tees  are  Left 


,.o... _.    r___  .    all    be 

cause  the  soil  and  the  streams  are  deprived  of 
forest  protection. 

The  other  evil,  already  alluded  to,  is  scarcely ___ 

less  serious.    The  results  of  floods  that  devas- 
tate the  valleys,  where  the  hills  and  mountains  "the  thronging  millions  of  Europe  might  still 
and  sources  of  the  streams  have  been  denuded  fincj   roOm   on    the    eastern    continent,   and   the 
of  their  forests,  are  familiar  to  all.     Alas!  that  main  current  of  emigration  be  turned  towards 
they   arc    mostly   unheeded   lessons.  the  rising  instead  of  the  setting  sun." 

What  have  we   been   doing  in  this   country?  fhe    late    Dr.    Felix    Oswald,    an    extensive 

Little    or    nothing    for    the    protection,    but    a  traveler  and  keen   observer,  left  this  warning 

great  deal  for  the  destruction,  of  our  forest     -  recOrd:     "Afghanistan,     Persia,     Mesopotamia, 

voting    bounties    on    every    foot    of   lumber   in  Syria,    Asia    Minor,    Greece,    Macedonia,    and 

them    to    the    fortunate    owners    of    them — as  the   whole   of  northern  Africa   from   Cairo  to 

if  more  anxious  to  make  millionaires  of  a  few  the   western   extremity  of  Morocco — countries 

than    to   make    better   homes   for   the    millions  wnich   were  once  blessed  with  abundance  and 

of    citizens — wrenching    from    the    word    "pro-  a    glcriOus    climate — are    now    either    absolute 

tection"    its    true    meaning — the    promotion    of  sancj   wastes    or   abodes    of   perennial   drouths, 

the   general  welfare.  hunger   and   wretchedness;    and  wherever   sta- 

\Yhy,    our    policy    has    been    like    paying    a  tistical    records     have    been    preserved,    it    is 

bi.unty    to    encourage    people    to    eat    up    their  pruved,    beyond    the    possibility    of    a    doubt, 

seed  corn,  leaving  none  to  plant  in  the  spring  tnat    their    misfortune    commenced    with    the 

—contributing   a    bonus    to    hasten    the    disap-  disappearance  of  arboreal  vegetation." 

pearance    of    what    ought    to    have    been    pre-  Have   w£  been   nattering   ourselves   or  have 
-.erved. 

rally  the   destroyed  forests  are   not  re- 


Seed  Felling  Made  in  1894.     Five  to  Ten  Pine  Seed 
on  Each  Acre. 

— Courtesy  of  Conservation. 


we    simply    ignored   the    teachings    of    history, 
.  8 


.      ejecting    that    from    like    causes    we    can 

,ewed.      the  land  becomes  a  waste  or  covered  »  ,jke  %esults?      Even    in    a    dirnate   like 

with   poor   scrubs,   is   often    fire-swept—  a   pro-    hour'      the  logs  Q{  fud  and  ,umher  ig  not  the 
against    the    destruction    that    has    been  ;,   attendant  upon   clearing   off  too 

should    have    «  roportioll  of  the  forests.     The  reason 

js  ^)bvio1us  /  Forests   obstruct   the   winds,   and 


wisely     pursued.      We     never 
couraged  the  extermination  oi  our  forests. 
Words  of  Warning. 


protect  man,  animal  and  plant.     Wise  farmers 

Intelligent   men   have    foreseen   and   foretold  have   preserved   or  planted   windbreaks.      For- 

he  consequences.     President  Arthur,  in  one  of  ests  retard  evaporation,  absorb  the  rains,  feed 

lis  messages  to  congress,  referred  to  the  rapid  .        ^P  strea'ms      Th!    fo'rests   gone    the   floods 

lisappearance    of    our    forests    and    stated    an  which   follow   damage   the  labors   of   man   and 

ibvious   truth   when    he   said   that   "their   total  render    the    land  less  able   to  supply  civilized 

xtinction  cannot   long  be  delayed  unless   bet-  needs.     Without  adequate  supplies   for  a  high 

icthods  shall  be  adopted  for  their  prctec-  *******  ,of    Hying    civilization    wanes.      Un- 

„  obstructed    winds    blast   vegetation,    especially, 

in    winter,    making    wheat    and    fruit    growing 

Prof.    Geike,    the    eminent    Scotch   geologist,  more    difficult   when   too   much   of   the   forests 

laid  that  "man,  in   most  of  his  struggles  with  have  been  removed. 

|he    world    around    him,    has    fought    blindly  This  is  the  experience  in   Michigan.     In  the 

i  gainst  his  own  interest.-.                        Stripping  southern    counties    there    are    not    half    woods 

rests  from  hill  and  mountain,  he  has  gained  enough,  even  if  they  were  properly  distributed, 

is  immediate  object  in  the  possession  of  their  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  cultivated 

bundant    stores    of    timber,    but    he    has    laid  acres,  and  to  get  the  best  agricultural   results 

pen  the  slopes  to  be  burned  by  drouth,  or  to  — the   forest   area   ranging  from   eleven   to    lif- 

e  swept  bare  by  rain."  teen    per    cent    of    the    total    area    in    different 

That  prominent  American  of  half  a  century  counties. 

.go.   George   P.   Marsh,  in   his   work  on   "Man  Even   the   prairie   state    of   Minnesota   has   a 

ml    Nature,"    tells    us    that    if    the    countries  larger   percentage   of  its   forests   than  has   the 

,-hich    men    have    ruined,    by    cutting    off    and  once    completely    forested    state    of    Michigan, 
not  restoring  their  forests,  could  be  restored, We   have  gone   far  beyond   the  safety  line  in 


the  matter  of  tree  destruction,  and  still  the 
vandal  work  is  going  on.  We  are  treasuring 
up  wrath — the  wrath  of  the  elements — against 
ourselves. 

If  there  was  twice  or  three  times  the  present 
forest  area  in  the  southern  counties  of  the 
state,  and  the  improved  land  was  better  fertil- 
ized, watered  and  tilled,  the  aggregate  of 
products  would  be  greatly  increased,  to  the 
much  larger  profit  of  labor,  and  the  farm 
lands  would  be  worth  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  as  surely  as  one  minted  dollar  is  worth 
another  that  bears  the  mint  mark  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Really  the  only  protection  the  people 
need  is  from  themselves. 

The  Welfare  of  the  People. 

No  owner  of  land  should  depend  upon  his 
neighbor  for  woods  to  shelter  his  own  wheat 
fields.  For  every  tree  felled  at  least  two 
should  be  planted.  We  have  no  moral  right 
to  make  the  land,  which  we  did  not  create, 
and  which  is  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  for  use 
and  not  abuse,  uninhabitable,  or  even  partially 
so,  because  we  can  pocket  a  few  fleeting 
dollars  by  cutting  off  the  small  remnant  of 
our  once  wonderful  forests.  Remove  too 
many  of  the  trees  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
to  support  a  large  population  is  seriously 
impaired. 

Forestry  is  not  an  untried  experiment. 
Rightly  conducted,  it  is  a  profitable  business. 
To  Germany  is  due  the  credit  of  first  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  forestry  on  a  scientific 
basis.  France,  also,  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
advance  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of 
afforestation.  Both  countries  have  strict  laws 
relating  to  the  conservation  of  existing  forest 
areas  and  the  planting  of  trees  on  waste  lands. 
Today  they  are  the  most  prosperous  nations 
of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  practically  noth- 
ing has  been  done  in  this  regard,  although 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  lying  idle,  or 
are  used  only  as  game  preserves  to  provide 
outdoor  sport  and  amusement  for  its  heredi- 
tary aristocracy. 

Michigan  is  the  nominal  owner  of  millions 
of  acres  of  lands  forfeited  to  the  state  for 
the  non-payment  of  taxes.  These  abandoned 
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lands — abandoned  after  having  been  stripped 
cf  their  forests — should  be  reforested.  The 
unwisdom  of  the  past  has  left  to  the  present 
a  lesson  and  a  legacy.  Lands  that  the  farm- 
ers do  not  rightly  own  and  utilize  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  jobber  and  the  speculator 
for  denudation  and  abandonment.  Now  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
past,  so  far  as  possible,  is  apparent. 

Unfortunately    we    have    always    recognized 

the    right   of   the   individual   to   do   whatsoever 

he  pleased  with  his   own — even  to  the   extent 

of    rendering    unproductive    arid    uninhabitable 

and  he  did  not  create. 

The  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  deter- 
minate quantity.  It  is  computable  in  square 
miles,  sections  and  acres.  Man  cannot  add  to 
it.  He  can  improve  or  injure  it,  render  it 
more  or  less  productive.  Already  he  has  made 
seme  of  the  originally  fairest  portions  sterile 
and  uninhabitable.  Now  the  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  save  this  western  continent  from 
a  similar  fate.  Forestry  is  one  of  the  means. 
The  lessons  of  experience  and  of  history  are 
valuable.  We  must  save  and  restore  the 
forests. 

Under  our 'institutions  this  is  largely  an 
individual  matter.  The  state  can  do  much. 
Michigan  has  a  fine  opportunity.  The  nation 
can  do  more.  The  right  to  dismember  the 
country  with  swords  is  denied;  the  right  to 
destroy  it  with  axes  has  been  regarded  as 
inalienable.  None  the  less,  the  government 
ought,  for  the  general  welfare,  to  spend  more 
for  forests  and  less  for  war — more  for  preser- 
vation and  less  for  destruction. 

The  theme  is  a  fruitful  one.  It  touches  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  even  in  the  near  future, 
more  closely  and  intimately  than  any  of  us 
have  yet  conceived. 

An  American  poet  said:  "The  groves  were 
God's  first  temples."  The  Hebrew  Psalmist 
declared:  "The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of 
sap,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  he  hath 
planted." 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Michi- 
gan Forestry  Association,  whose  labor  in  be- 
half of  the  welfare  of  our  state  and  its  people 
is  born  of  love  and  duty,  untainted  with  selfish- 
ness and  greed,  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to 
add  a  still  warmer  word  of  welcome  than  the 
first  one  spoken,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
a  broader  and  wiser  forestry  policy  may  be 
pursued  in  the  future  than  has  been  a  possible 
result  of  the  almost  thankless  efforts  of  the 
past. 

VERMONT    BUYS     STATE    FOREST. 


THE  NEXT  STEP  OF 

PROGRESS  IN  FORESTRY 


The  state  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry 
of  Vermont  has  just  completed  the  purchase 
of  Vermont's  first  state  forest.  It  is  in  Plain- 
field.  The  plot  consists  of  450  acres,  partly 
covered  with  second  growth  spruce  and  some 
old  growth  hardwoods.  A  central  location 
has  been  selected  in  order  to  better  demon- 
strate methods  of  forestry. 

Later  similar  tracts  will  be  bought  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.  The  newly  purchased  tract 
is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 
State  Forester  Hawes  because  it  offers  a  vari- 
ety of  problems  in  culture  and  conservation. 
The  open  lands  will  be  planted  in  seedlings 
at  once  and  the  second  growth  thinned  out 
properly.  A  lot  of  nursery  stock  from  the 
experiment  station  at  Burlington  will  be  set 
out  in  the  spring. 

FAMOUS    TREE    DESTROYED. 

Many  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
tree  pleaded  for  in  the  pcet  Campbell's 
"Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree," 
was  blown  over  in  a  gale  a  few  nights  ago. 
It  stood  near  the  front  of  the  mansion  of  Mr. 
McCulloch,  Ardwall  House,  Kirkcudbright. 
J.  Nisbet,  who  sends  the  news  to  a  contempo- 
rary, says  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  be- 
ing able  to  prop  it  up  again  and  give  it  a 
new  lease  of  life.  He  suggests  that  whatever 
seed  can  still  be  collected  from  it  shr.uld  be 
gathered  now  and  sown  next  spring,  so  that 
a  new  generation  may  be  raised  from  the  old 
tree  round  which  so  many  associations  linger. 


Hon.  Chase  S.  Osborn,  Regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

The  next  step  in  forestry  should  be  to  trans- 
fer the  problem  from  fields  of  sentiment  and 
theory  to  the  practical.  In  a  broad  sense  the 
public  mind  has  been  interested  up  to -the 
present  time  by  the  artistic  phase  of  forestry, 
and,  although  the  general  government  and 
some  states  have  wisely  set  aside  forest  reser- 
vations, the  people  as  a  whole  are  not  familiar 
with  the  practical  side  of  the  movement.  If 
we  can  preserve  existing  forests,  or  replace 
them  as  fast  as  destroyed,  the  problem  will 
have  been  solved.  The  economical  side  of 
the  American  mind  is  so  acutely  and  abnor- 
mally developed  that  this  can  only  be  done 
by  proving  that  forest  preservation  pays.  To 
this  end,  those  splendid  pioneers  in  the  general 
conservation  movement  and  all  recruits  may 
address  themselves  with  much  hope.  Simple 
economical  facts  may  be  emphasized  through 
forestry  publications  and  the  press  in  general. 
Already  our  forestry  schools  are  teaching  for- 
estry economy  with  good  effect,  but  the 
lessons  must  reach  a  wider  public.  Profitable 
forestry  cannot  be  accomplished  fully  under 
present  conditions.  Laws  should  be  passed 
that  would  stimulate  and  encourage  the  con- 
servation of  existing  forests,  which,  once  done, 
would  minify  the  importance  and  uncertainty 
of  immediate  renewal  work.  It  is  reported 
from  Biltmore,  in  North  Carolina,  that  the 
Vanderbilt  forest  estate  of  130,000  acres  annu- 
ally produces  four  million  feet  of  lumber, 
5,000  cords  of  wood  for  fuel  and  by-products, 
1,000  cords  of  tan  bark  and  several  hundred 
cords  of  pulpwood,  all  the  yield  of  mature 
or  defective  trees,  the  cutting  of  which  im- 
proves the  forest  and  really  increases  its  value. 
We  cannot  have  farms  and  forests,  too,  in 
the  same  place,  and  if  a  choice  has  to  be  made 
it  will  generally  be  in  favor  of  the  farm.  For- 
est preservation  will  be  most  successful  where 
there  is  the  least  competition  with  agricultural 
possibility,  and  will  be  most  satisfactory  where 
there  is  no  competition,  as  in  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous districts.  In  Michigan  we  shall  have 
forests  for  the  longest  time  in  such  regions 
as  those  of  the  Porcupine  and  Huron  moun- 
tains in  the  upper  peninsula.  In  the  lower 
peninsula  we  shall  eventually  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  forests  as  may  be  preserved 
only  because  it  pays  to  keep  them  up  from  a 
direct  money  standpoint. 

Perhaps  we  too  often  think  of  forests  and 
forestry  in  connection  with  big,  wild,  woody 
tracts.  The  thought  should  be,  in  my  opinion, 
more  of  tree  conservation,  and  a  tree  may  be 
regarded  as  valuable,  both  for  lumber  and 
fruit.  A  fruit  tree  is  as  valuable  as  a  lumber 
tree  for  its  physical  influence  upon  the  climate 
and  rainfall.  .If  we  can  have  a  wide  distribu- 
tion, over  Michigan  and  the  entire  country, 
of  any  kind  of  trees,  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished the  general  object  of  the  forest  con- 
servation movement.  How  can  this  be  brought 
about?  That  is  the  question.  It  is  not  im- 
possible to  look  forward  to  a  time  in  this 
country  when  we  shall  need  every  acre  that 
can  be  tilled  in  order  to  sustain  our  population, 
as  is  the  case  in  China  today.  China  has  lived 
at  least  seventy  centuries.  When  Marco  Polo 
wrote  of  that  country  the  trees  were  gone 
and  had  been  spent  probably  for  a  long  period. 
Bamboo  had  taken  their  place.  We  cannot 


have  a  wide  distribution  of  bamboo  in  this 
country,  and  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
trees  here  but  more  trees.  So  we  shall  have 
to  encourage  and  teach  tree  culture  to  all  the 
people.  We  shall  not  have  great  solid  forests, 
but  we  may  have  groves  and  orchards  and  nut- 
bearing  trees  and  wood  lots  and  tree-lined 
roads  all  over  Michigan  and  the  entire 
country.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  help 
and  even  require  all  of  our  farmers  to  have 
wood  lots,  to  grow  trees  along  fence  lines, 
and  there  should  be  at  least  a  double  line  of 
trees  along  every  public  road  in  Michigan. 
Tree  surgery,  the  necessity  for  removing 
cymes  and  adventitious  buds,  the  importance 
of  pruning  and  of  spraying,  and  everything 
relating  to  arboreal  culture  should  be  taught. 
As  it  is  now,  trees  are  pruned  with  no  common 
regard  for  the  best  methods;  leaders  are  ruth- 
lessly butchered  and  amputations  are  made 
with  no  reference  to  the  shoulder  of  the  limb. 
In  the  few  places  where  tree  surgery  is  prac- 
ticed the  painting  of  exposed  parts  is  care- 
lessly done,  and  the  filling  with  cement  or 
plastic  slate  is  so  poorly  executed  that  rain 
water  penetrates  and  more  harm  than  good 
results.  Not  long  ago  I  walked  through  a 
small  forest  maintained  in  connection  with  a 
leading  school  of  forestry.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  trees  was  bad  enough  to  make 
a  tree-dweller  blush  and  to  convince  anyone 
that  the  school  in  question  was  long  in  theory 
and  in  books  and  on  paper,  but  very  short  in 
practical  methods. 

There  should  be  a  general  law  prohibiting 
the  cutting  of  a  tree  under  six  inches,  and 
our  regulations  should  reduce  the  fire  risk 
to  a  minimum.  Large  forests  are  difficult  to 
handle  under  most  favorable  conditions.  There 
seems  to  be  a  multiplication  of  tree  pests  and 
a  widespread  reduction  of  tree  vitality  and 
resistance.  Within  a  decade  nearly  every 
tamarack  in  America  has  succumbed  to  a  pest 
and  now  a  general  attack  is  being  made  by 
pests  upon  the  white  pine,  the  white  birch 
and  the  alder.  This  menace  is  not  confined 
to  trees  surrounded  by  modern  encroachments. 
I  traveled  on  foot  this  year  through  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  forest  along  the  Height  of 
Land  in  Canada,  in  a  region  where  no  lumber- 
ing has  been  done  and  no  mining;  where  man 
has  not  yet  trespassed;  and  I  was  shocked 
and  grieved  to  see  the  effect  of  predatory 
pests  upon  forest  trees  there,  and  especially 
upon  the  pines,  birches  and  alders.  Are  they 
going  the  way  of  the  tamarack? 

Trees   more    evenly   distributed,   where   me 
are  personally  interested  in  their  welfare  an 
where    they    may    be    reached    and    cared    fo 
may  be  preserved   against  all   the  enemies 
the    arboreal   world,   the   chiefs    of   which    ar 
insects   and   fire.     Why   not   give   that   farme 
who    raises    trees    a    reduction    of    his    taxes 
We  bonus  manufacturing  by  protective   tariffs 
and  direct  gifts  and  relief  from  public  charges 
It  would  seem  to  be  even  wiser  to  encourag 
the  tree  grower  in  like  manner. 

The  present  work  should  be  to  teach  ever 
human  being  to  love  trees,  to  make  them  fe 
as  nearly  as  possible  that  a  tree  cries  out 
dying  agony  every  time  it  is  assaulted  nee 
lessly;  that  trees  are  man's  best  friends;  tr 
their  care  is  necessary  and  profitable;  th 
the  plain  individual  is  even  more  intereste 
than  the  forest  magnate;  that  it  is  as  seric 
to  lose  a  tree  as  it  is  a  pig  or  a  calf  or 
sheep,  and  so  on.  Enlist  the  farmers  and  all 
the  common  people.  Make  them  to  believe 
the  truth,  which  is  that  it  is  their  fight  and 
not  the  rich  man's;  that  they  are  to  be  bene- 
fited most.  What  becomes  the  fight  of  the 
many  must  win.  Up  to  the  present  forest 
conservation — call  it  tree  preservation — has 
only  appealed  to  the  few.  The  way  to  interest 
all  is  through  channels  of  practical  educatic 
and  application  and  economical  encourag 
ment. 

Trees  are   so  scarce  in   China  that  they 
sacred.     Let  us  have  them  sacred  here  befc 
they  are  gone. 

The    Reed    City   high    school    has    added   an 
elementary   course  in  forestry. 
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uf\\\T  Tf\   rrWttTPI  TPT  the  crown  built  up  and  by  the  use  of  the  roller    county  in  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  carried  and 

nUW     l\J   VA-fPIO  JiIVUV^l  n  jt    yQU  have  a  well  compacted  crown  to   $50,000    of    these    bonds    were    disposed    of    in  . 

A    SAND-CLAY    ROAD    withstand    the    penetrating   effect   of   rain   and   June    of   that   year  and   the    remaining  $50,000 

frost.     It  also  maintains  the  surface  drainage,    later. 

With  the  road  once  in  good  condition,  it  can       The  first  board  of  road  commissioners  con- 

The  sand  road  is  one   surfaced  with  a  m\^-   be    kept    good    for    a    small    and    reasonable    sisted  of  Messrs.  E.  J.  Swart,  Allen   Warren, 

.     ,    .        ,  David   Brown,  Isaac  Eagle  and  Frank  Shafer. 

ture  of  sand  and  clay.  Instead  of  the  clay  n  p     L     GAINES>  The   board   or'ganized  on   May  8,  1895,  by  the 

ture,  it  may  be  composed  of  sand  and  gum  Grand   Rapids,   Mich.       election  of  Mr.  Swart  as  chairman, 

or  other  kinds  of  soil.     It  may  be  termed  the  The    board    and   the      supervisors      did     not 

sand-gumbo    or    sand-earth    road.     Roads    can  ALPENA  COUNTY  ROADS.  "hitch"   well,  and  in   1899  the  supervisors  got 

be  made  in  this  manner,  wherever  the  different        The    most    profitable   investment    ever   made    a   law  through   the   legislature^allowmg   Crnp- 

ingredients  are  accessible.  -isors    "ind    county    road    com-    member.     Frank   Eagle  was  the  commissioner 

Ordinary,    clean,    marketable    sand    contains   ^      £ioner&_fPor  the   "development   of  our   agri-    chosen      He  was  succeeded  by  William  Splan, 
about    one-third   voids— open    spaces    between    cul'trral   interests,   has   been    the   construction,    H-  A.  Osborn  and  William  Godfrey  in  turn, 
the  grains  of  sand.     The  proper  mix  for  a  road   and  keeping  up,  of  our  county  roads.  Every    person    living    in    Chippewa    County 

i    rnnntv   Vn s   the   best   roads   in    concedes   that   the   people    have   had  value   re- 

h    when    every    void    is    completely    filled    and        I  a   <**?*£**   «£  ^J™    th™    «ived  from  all  the  money  it  has  expended  in 

every  grain  of  sand  is  in   contact  with   other  t          '  not  on,     ;u'st  as  good  as  those  of   the  improvement  of  the  roads,  and  Chippewa 

grains.     The   sod  acts   as  a  cement— as   a   co-  f  in  tho  s  th       are  better_    stands   first  and  foremost  of  all  upper  penin- 

hesive  substance  to  solidly  bind  and  hold  the        y  ^    SQ   accus-fomed   to   traveling    sula    counties    in    this    direction.     The    follow- 

whole    mass    together.  e   ovci.  ^.^  -^  mi]es  Q{  these  roadS;  as  smooth    mg  is  a  list  of  the  roads  adopted  by  the  board - 

materials  must  be  correctly  proportioned  and  ^  \evt.\  -ts  H  boulevard  that  we  do  not  fully  of  supervisors  and  which  are  now  included  in 
thoroughly  mixed.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  ap  edate  how  good  our  roads  are,  compared  the  system. 

soil  the  mix  does  not  have  enough  body,  and  ^.»h  tnose  of  other  counties,  until  strangers  Mackinaw  road,  18  miles;  Pickford  road 
if  an  excess  of  sand,  it  lacks  binding  material.  CQme  .^ong  alld  can  our  attention  to  it.  (through  to  DeTour),  60  miles;  Superior  road, 

In  either  case  the  sand  particles  are  free  to  Q^'  ccun't  road  system  was  adopted  in  16  miles;  Munoskong  road,  20  miles;  Midway 
move  about,  are  unstable  and  the  road-bed  will  ]8().,  ^^  at-terwards  the  county  was  bonded  road,  18  miles;  City  Limits  road,  8  miles; 
be  penetrated  by  water.  Inr'$ioo  000  for  the  improvement  of  our  roads.  Shunk  road,  9  miles;  Ridge  road,  6  miles; 

All  soils  will  not  do  for  this  purpose.  The    first   county   road   commissioners    elected    Meridian  and  Barbeau  road,  4  miles;  Neebish 

cf  a  plastic,  cohesive  nature,  such  as  gumbo,  ^^  (h^  j.^1  w  B  conlstOck,  E.  O.  Avery  Island  road,  4  miles;  Sugar  Island  road,  10 
are  the  best.  The  "slacking  clays"  disintegrate  and  x  M  Brackjnre'e<l.  That  money  was  ex-  miles;  Kinross  road,  4  miles;  Kinross  and 
and  crumble  to  pieces  in  the  air  and  water.  (le(j  to  good  advantage,  and  even  the  Strongville  road,  6  miles;  New  Rudyard  road, 
They  have  not  the  binding  and  cementing  chronic  kickers  llever  charged  the  commis-  7  miles;  Stirlingville  road,  4  miles;  Rudyard 
qualities  of  the  more  plastic  clays.  -  sioners  with  having  purposely  wasted  one  dol-  road,  10  miles;  Fiber  and  Dryburg  road,  8^ 

clays"  are  of  a  sticky,  plastic  nature  which  shed    lar  of  that  $100  000  miles;   Trout   Lake    road,    15   miles;    Whitefish 

the  water  well  and  make  a  good  binder.  Lhe  For  several  years  afterward,  our  county  road,  16  miles;  Drummond  road,  10  miles;  Soo 
best  soils  are  those  containing  the  least  roads  were  neglected  and  allowed  to  run  down,  Line  road,  4  miles.  Making  a  grand  total  of 
organic  or  decaying  matter,  which  have  the  unti]  the  people  and  the  supervisors  took  up  257^  miles  included  in  the  system  at  this  time, 
least  expansion  and  contraction  under  heat  the  alarm>  and  proceeded  to  rebuild  these  roads  Of  this  there  are  150  miles  graded,  graveled 

it  plast:  Mty   amj  keep  .them  ;n  repair;     and  during  the  past    and  in  as  fine  condition  as  any  county  roads 

and  imperviousness  few    years    our    county    road    commissioners    in  the  state.     About  100  miles  are  graded  and 

The    process  -    nave    done;    and    are    doing,    excellent    work,    as    good   as   the   average   highways   anywhere, 

road  into  condition  of  a  well-made  earth  road,  wh;ch  accounts  for  Alpena  county  having  the  so  that  nearly  every  mile  in  the  adopted  sys- 
crowned,  ditched  and  drained.  Spread  the  re-  best  roads  jn  the  state.  tern  is  open  for  travel. 

quired  material  over  this  prepared  road-bed  t          One   of  the  secrets   in  the  making  of  good       The   object   of  the   supervisors   has   been  to 

J    roads— aside    from    the    proper    knowledge    of   improve  the  main  roads  of  the  county,  letting 

soil  to  a  depth  of  about  three  or  four  inches  tne  work_|s  jn  keeping  them  constantly  in  the  various  townships  take  care  of  the  cross 
at  the  center,  thinning  out  to  two  inches  at  repajr.  roads,  and  as  a  result  the  county  is  a  net- 

What  does  it  cost  to  keep  these  roads  in  re-    work  of  good  highways. 

will  require  plowing  up  the  sand  to  nin-  pair?  It  doesn't  matter  what  it  costs.  The  Up  to  the  first  of  October  the  county  had 
inches  in  depth  at  the  center  and  :  <  inches  roads  are  cheap  at  the  price  expended  on  its  roads  since  the  adoption  of 

These  roads  have  increased  the  market  value    the  system,  $30,578.21,  all  of  which,  outside  of 

the  lumps  are  ground  up  and  the  ingredient    of  agricultural  lands  in  this  county,  in  dollars    the  first  bond  issue  of  $100,000,  has  been  raised 
are   thoroughly    mixed.       f   it   has   net   enough    and  Cents,  many  times   the  cost  of  the  roads;    annually    in    various    amounts    by    direct    tax- 
sand   or   soil   add   the   necessary   ingredient?         triey  encourage  immigration  and  contribute  im-    ation  and  has  all  been  paid  in      Commissioner 
The  mixing  is  not  rapid  and  neec  -    niensely  to  the  rapid  development  of  our  farm-    Godfrey   at    the    recent   session    of    the    super- 

servation    during    the    process  -    ;„„  country,  and  are  an  untold  benefit  to  the    Vis0rs   asked   for   an   appropriation    of  $30000 

Milts  are  obtained  if  the  material  i  i    material  progress   of  this  city.— Alpena   News.    fcr  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  system  for  the 

mixed,   in   winch  case  it  may  be  necessary  next    fisca,    yearj    bu{    thfi    board    yoted   &   flat 

pread    and    wait    for    a    ram,    1  WATERS   A   GOOD   ROAD   BUILDER.       rate  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  assessed 

and   mixiiigSe>Thcn    smooth    U       John    Waters,    who    has    superintended    the    valuation  of  the  county  amounting  to  $24,693. 


OUKn    puddling    and    mixing.      men    MUU"UI    iv.         *--  .   -   —-•  -  •  . 

off  by  going  over  it  with  a  road  float    (road*    construction    of    many   miles    of    state    reward   WOULD  STQp  „„  MARROW  TTRTTC 

drag),    after    which    it    should    be    thoroughly    roads    in-   Barry   county,    has    been    chosen    to  WOULD  STOP  USE  OF  NARROW  TIRES. 
compacted  by  rolling;  a  four  to  five  ton  roller    oversee  the  construction  of  six  miles  of  good       Saginaw  county  will  head  a  movement  in  the 
give   the  desired' results.     It   may   not   be    roads  near  Stanton  in  Montcahn  county.     Last   next   Michigan    legislature    to   have   enacted   a 
up  to  expectancy  to  begin   with,  but  watch   it    y<**   \  two   mlles    of   strong    law    for    the    banishment    of    narrow- 

r,  it  cVnnprl  nn       \ «  with  nn  parth  roifl     road   building   in    Montcalm   county.  . 

'of "the  best   imp  enieim        Mr.   Waters  was  a  favorite  of  former  State   "red  wagons.    It  will  present,  through  its  rep- 

withwLh  to  maintain  the  sandX  road  Highway  Commissioner  Earle  who  highly  resentatives,  a  bill  defining  the  weights  that 
If  -in  excess  of  soil  or  sand  appears,  add  a  complimented  his  work.  All  of  the  roads  con-  may  be  hauled  and  the  widths  of  tires  that 
little  of 'the  opposite  material,  and  in  a  season  structed  by  him  have  been  pronounced  among  must  be  used>  the  latter  to  be  of  generous  pro. 
it  will  make  a  road  which  will  last  and  bear  the  best  ,.,  the  state  The  first  mi  e  of  good  tions  The  bi,,  ;„  b  tterned  after  the 
up  well  under  heavy  loads.  roads  in  Barry  county  was  bu  It  in  Rutland  f  .  j  ;  other  states,  which  has 

The   cost   of   these   roads   is   the   expense    of     "wnship,  ami   was  the   result  of  a   movement      jven  go  mu        satisfactjon 
hauling,   spreading,   dragging,   rolling,   etc.,  all    headed  by  Hon.  Philip  1  The  movement  is  for  the  protection  of  Mich- 

•  <i  which   can  be  done   with  machinery  igan's  improved  roads.     Michigan  is  one  of  the 

ally  adapted  for  this  purpose.     Nothing  about  rTTTDBPWA  rniTMTV  A  T  v Ar>T?R  few    states    which    have    entered    extensively 

it  requires  the  nicety  of  finishing  and  trimming  upon    the   good   roads   movement   that   has   no 

:.y  hand.  This  will  cost  $200  to  $400  per  Chippewa  County  prides  herself  on  her  high-  law  compelling  the  use  of  wide  tires  on  wag- 
mile  of  finished  road,  with  material  within  a  ways.  The  county  was  one  of  the  first  in  Ons.  Within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  there 
mile  haul.  Michigan  to  adopt  the  county  road  system,  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  roads 

One  of  the  best  and  most  economical  im-  The  inhabitants  saw  the  advantages  that  would  work  done  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  new 
plcments  with  which  to  maintain  the  earth  accrue  from  good  roads,  and  in  the  opening  of  macadam  highways  have  been  built  in  that 
road  is  the  road  float  (or  drag).  The  effect  ncv  district-,  and  when  the  proposition  was  time.  It  is  the  experience  of  Saginaw  county, 
of  the  float  is  to  put  on  just  enough  soil  to  fill  submitted  to  the  voters  on  July  10,  1894,  there  which  is  one  of  the  foremost  counties  in  the 
all  holes,  ruts  and  hollow  places,  pressing  the  was  little  opposition.  state  in  the  construction  of  stone  roads,  that 

water  out  of  them  into  the  side  ditches  and  by  The  board  of  supervisors  on  July  18  of  the  narrow-tired  wagons  are  destroying  these  ex- 
.a  smoothing  effect,  leaving  the  surface  in  con-  same  year  certified  the  adoption  of  the  system,  pensive  improvements  about  as  fast  as  they  are 
jdition  to  shed  the  additional  rain.  It  keeps  On  April  30,  1895,  a  proposition  to  bond  the  made. 
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FAVORS  PLANTING  TREES  ALONG 
HIGHWAYS. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  conduct  of 
an  undertaking  of  any  magnitude  that  indi- 
viduals, municipalities,  states  or  nations  all 
seem 'to  find  it  necessary  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  experimenting  and  dilly-dallying 
before  accepting  the  conclusions  and  avoiding 
the  failures  of  previous  experimenters.  This 
is  particularly  •  true  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  goad  road's  movement. 

The  Michigan  legislature  recognizes  the  de- 
sirability of  the  planting  of  shade  trees,  by 
passing  laws  providing  a  'means  of  doing  the 
work  for  their  maintenance  after  planting  and 
protection  from  injury  or  destruction;  but  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
and  the  costs  incurred  by  other  states  where 
most  of'  the  ;  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify 
the  highways,  the  legislators  proceed  to  nulli- 
fy the  law  by  placing  a  limit  of  cost  at  not  to 
exceed  25  cents  for  each  tree  set  out. 

The  highway  department  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  reached  a  point  of  "high  efficiency, 
maintains  a  nursery  department,  and  has  set 
out  .along  the  highways  of  that  state  during 
the  past  five  years,  13,113  trees.  In  1908,  1,084 
trees  were. seft- out.'  There  are  planted  in  their 
nurseries  5,405  trees,  2,017  of  which  are  ready 
for  transplanting  alo'njj.  the  roads,  The  cast, 
during  the  year,  .per r  tree  set  out,  was  $1.29. 
Other  roadside  growths  are  also  taken  care 
of,  only  the  ojjjectionable^natural  gr.owths  be- 
ing '"•rem'ov'e'd.'fiatural  conditions'  being'  allowed 
to  remain  so  far  as  possible  or  beneficial. 
Sumac  and  other  wild  'growths  are  also  plant- 
ed'and  cared  for  en  the  sandy  banks  of  deep 
cuts  in  order  to  keep  the  loose  sand  from  slid- 
ing in  or  blowing  away,  thus  preserving  the 
road  from  disintegration,  as  well  as  beautify- 
ing its  appearance. 

Independently  of  the  highway  commission, 
Massachusetts  also  wages  relentless  war  on 
tree  pests,  such  as  the  gypsy  and  brown-tailed 
moths,  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  etc.,  using  a  force 
of  trained  experts  in  this  work.  Germany 
realizes  a  large,  revenue  from  the  roadside 
trees,  which  are  largely  of  'nut-bearing  varie- 
ties, under  strict  governmental  control. 

The  Wayne  County  Road  Commission  rec- 
ognizes the  desirability  of,  tree  planting,  not 
only  as  a  protection  to  the  road,  which  in  itself 
is  cf  much  benefit,  as  the  tempering  influence 
of  a  tree  acts  as  a  shield  to  the  road,  warding 
off  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  and  adding 


materially  to  its  life,  in  addition  to  the  shade 
being  a  comfort  alike  to  man  and  beast.  Trees 
also  act  as  a  wind  break,  protectin  gthe  roads 
in  dry  weather  from  having  any  of  the  fin- 
ished surface  blown  off,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
aesthetic  value,  which  in  time  would  add  ma- 
terially to  the  reputation  of  the  county  for 
neatness,  being  an  attractive  force  to  non- 
residents passing  through,  and  which  would 
convey  a  favorable  impression  of  our  progres- 
siveness. 

On  all  survey  maps  and  profiles  made,  from 
the  inception  of  the  work,  the  county  road 
commissioners  have  indicated  thereon  where 
trees  are  now  growing,  and  where  others  could 
be  set  out  to  advantage.  While  it  is  true  that 
at  the  present  time  roads  are  needed  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  trees,  yet  consider- 
ing the  time  it  would  take  a  tree  to  mature, 
it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  make  a  small 
annual  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  which 
would  work  wonders  in  this  country. 


A    PRACTICAL    ILLUSTRATION. 

Reforestation  has  been  advocated  by  the- 
orists and  enthusiasts  for  many  years,  but 
D.  H.  Day,  of  Glen  Haven,  is  one  of  the 
few  practical  lumber  manufacturers  in  Michi- 
gan who  has  in  operation  any  detailed  plan  of 
this  character.  Forty  years  ago,  before  coal 
was  commonly  used  by  the  lake  boats,  they 
used  to  tie  up  at  Glen  Haven,  on  their  way 
to  the  foot  of  the  lakes,  and  lay  in  a  supply 
of  wood.  As  a  result,  the  land  in  that  neigh- 
borhood was  long  ago  stripped  of  its  timber, 
but  much  of  it  has  since  been  replaced  by  a 
thrifty  second  growth. 

Mr.  Day,  who  owns  many  years'  cut  of  vir- 
gin timber  in  the  back  country,  recognized 
the  future  value  of  this  second  growth  timber 
and  acquired  a  large  tract  of  it.  He  then  in- 
vited in  Samuel  J.  Record,  one  of  the  govern- 
ment's experts,  and  had  him  examine  the  tract 
and  lay  out  a  working  plan  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  growth.  After  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, Mr.  Record  pronounced  it,  even  at.  that 
time,  one  of  the  finest  reforestation  proposi- 
tions he  had  ever  seen. 

Lying  between  beautiful  Glen  lake  and  Lake 
Michigan,  its  greatest  width  is  about  a  mile, 
and  its  length  two  miles,  giving  a  total  area 
of  1,400  acres.  The  growth  was  composed  of 
sugar  maple,  beech,  red  oak,  black  cherry, 
white  ash,  aspen,  and  paper  birch,  in  hard- 
woods. White  pine,  Norway  pine  and  hem- 
lock, in  small  pure  stands  comprised  the 
conifers.  This  is  an  exceptional  variety  of 
woods  to  grow  within  so  small  a  compass. 
Many  of  these  trees  were  already  eight  to 
eleven  inches  in  diameter. 

The  government  forester  found  the  growth 
in  many  places  too  thick,  and  recommended 
its  thinning,  as  also  the  cutting  out  of  occa- 
sional old  trees  which  had  for  some  reason 
been  left,  when  the  timber  was  first  cut. 

Further,  he  laid  out  lines  for  the  establish- 
ment of  fire  lanes  and  instructed  Mr.  Day  in 
the  methods  of  pruning  to  secure  the  greatest 
measure  of  valuable  saw  material  growth,  and 
of  estimating  the  stand  from  time  to  time, 
and  determining  the  rate  of  such  growth. 

All  of  these  instructions  Mr.  Day  faithfully 
followed,  with  the  result  that,  where  he  had 
five  years  ago  what  was  little  better  in  ap- 
pearance than  a  tract  of  brush  land,  he  now 


has  a  beautiful  young  tract  of  valuable  timber 
traversed  by  many  lanes,  and  kept  up  like  a 
park.  More  than,  this,  the  care  which  has 
been  exercised  has  resulted  in  almost  doubling 
the  amount  of  timber  standing  on  the  tract, 
so  that  from  a  commercial  standpoint  Mr. 
Day  is  convinced  that  forest  conservation  pays, 
and  he  is  already  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  can  start  to  lumber  his  timber  and 
send  it  out  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  and  other  articles  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Day  will  not  lumber  this  under  the 
old,  wasteful  methods,  but  will  constantly 
make  selections  of  the  most  mature  timber, 
protecting  always  the  smaller  growth  from 
injury,  so  that  it  may  continue  a  source  of 
income  for  himself  and  his  heirs. 


AN   IMPORTANT  STEP. 

An  important  conference  has  been  held  at 
Ottawa,  Out.,  by  representatives  of  the  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec  and  federal  governments, 
the  Railway  commission,,  the  National  Trans- 
continental Railway  commissioners,  the 
Alexander  Gibson  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  the  Grand  Falls  Power  Company.  The 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  conference  was 
the  proposal  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Paeilic 
Railway  should  operate  its  trains  through  the 
New  1'runswick  forest  region  by  electricity 
generated  at  Grand  Falls  on  the  St.  John 
river.  The  matter  was  lir.-t  discussed  in  the 
New  Brunswick  legislature  last  year,  and  the 
plan  suggested  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
valuable  timber  areas  from  forest  fires. 


ROAD  WORK  FOR  CONVICTS. 

They  have  a  new  road  law  in  Kansas  under 
which  the  prison  authorities  are  empowered 
to  work  convicts  on  building  and  repairing 
highways  should  they  find  it  advisable,  and 
plans  are  being  formulated  to  give  that 
method  of  disposing  of  convict  labor  a  test. 
The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest, 
for  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  labor 
of  convicts  still  continues  to  vex  both  the  of- 
ficials directly  in  charge  of  the  prisons  and 
the  politicians  who  are  persistently  interfering 
with  the  conduct  of  these  institutions  in  the 
effort  to  please  the  labor  vote. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  organized 
labor  has  taken  a  position  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  convict  labor  which  counts 
heavily  against  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate 
men  'who  are  serving  sentences  in  our  penal 
institutions.  But  for  the  persistent  hostility 
of  the  labor  unipns  to  having  these  men  use- 
fully employed  the  states  would  soon  aba 
don  the  contract  system  and  use  prison  lab 
in  the  work  that  would  return  the  largest 
revenue  regardless  of  where  the  product  might 
find  a  market,  following  the  rule  that  controls 
in  private  ventures,  and  the  prisons  would 
soon  become  self-sustaining  while  the  men 
could  be  better  treated  and  better  cared  for 
than  is  possible  under  the  methods  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  labor  now  in  vogue.  Under  such 
a  system  as  suggested,  the  convicts  might  be 
allowed  a  fair  share  of  their  earnings,  to 
saved  up  for  them  against  the  time  when  th 
would  be  free,  or  applied  to  the  support 
those  dependent  on  them  while  they  are  in 
confinement.  They  would  thus  be  supplied 
with  an  incentive  to  industry  and  good  be- 
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The  Standard  Dumping  Wagon  for  Twenty  Years 

For  twenty  years  the  Watson  has  been  the  dumping  wagon  by  which  the  others  are 
/;V.  'jrv  judged.     In  the  number  of  wagons  being  used,  the  number  of  years'they  stay  on  the 

^If'^'^N^1^-^-    J°k'  an<^  t^e  freecl°m  from  repairs,  the  Watson  is  absolutely  without  a  peer. 
sJ^^j^1  if  quality  means  anything  to  you ;  if  the  verdict  of  fifteen  thousand  individuals,  firms 

and  corporations  has  any  weight — then  the  Watson  is  entitled  to  your  consideration.     Get  our  catalog, 
and  learn  about  the  dumping  wagon  that  is 

"First  in  the  Field;  Last  in  the  Repair  Shop" 

Watson  Wagon   Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,  First  Vice-President ;   C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.   Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;    W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


havior  while  in  prison  that  is  now  lacking  in 
most,  if  not  all,  of  our  penal  institutions. 

Working  convicts  on  road-making  or  repair- 
ing is  quite  impracticable  in  the  northern 
states,  however  it  may  be  in  those  of  the 
south,  t  is  so  because  of  the  difference  in 
character  of  the  men  and  in  climatic  condi- 
tions. In  Michigan,  to  illustrate,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  employ  them  on  road  work 
more  than  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  their 
employment  in  some  other  way  for  the  winter 
months  and  in  the  early  spring  and  late  fall 
seasons.  The  constantly  recurring  changes 
from  one  kind  of  employment  to  another 
would  be  destructive  to  discipline  in  the  pris- 
ons, in  addition  to  being  uneconomic,  as  it 
would  result  in  making  these  institutions  much 
more  expensive  to  the  state  than  they  now  are. 

The  wise  and  sensible  thing  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  prison  labor  would  be  to  deal  with 
it  as  a  business  proposition  purely,  employing 
the  labor  in  the  manner  that  would  give  the 
largest  return  to  the  state — thereby  rendering 
maintenance  of  the  prisons  less  burdensome 
on  the  taxpayers — and  affording  the  largest 
opportunity  for  treatment  of  the  men  in  a 
manner  according  with  the  theory  that  their 
prison  experience  should  be  made  part  of  a 
well-defined  policy  having  in  view  their  recla- 
mation from  criminality.  Free  labor  could 
well  afford  to  stand  the  unimportant  competi- 
tion from  that  source  when  compensated  by 
a  lessening  of  the  tax  now  paid  for  the  main- 
tenance of  prisons,  and  by  the  consciousness 
that  the  men  confined  in  these  institutions 
were  being  given  more  of  a  chance  to  become 
self-supporting  and  law-abiding  citizens  after 
their  release  than  is  possible  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  utilizing  their  labor. — Marquette 

Mining  Journal. 

. 

"ROADS  AND  FORESTS"  AS  AN  ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM. 

The   state   highway   commissioner   writes   to 

Michigan    Roads   and   Forests   as   follows:     "1 

wi«h  v"it   would  cut  out  the  advertisement  on 

!  page    12,    'Road    Builders    Wanted.'      At    the 


present  time  I  cannot  supply  the  demands  of 
one-tenth  of  the  people  who  answer  this  ad. 
The  office  is  flooded  with  applications." 

KALAMAZOO  ROAD  COMMISSION'S 
WORK. 

Making  of  tile  is  to  be  one  of  the  main  jobs 
in  connection  with  the  new  county  roads  sys- 
tem. The  commissioners  are  starting  work 
on  tile  and  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  a  suitable 
place  in  Kalamazoo  for  manufacturing  all 
necessary.  This  tiling  will  be  used  for  drain- 
ing the  roads  and  will  be  offered  to  people 
having  driveways  running  into  the  main  roads. 

Work  by  Kalamazoo  county  prisoners  on 
the  Ravine  road  just  outside  the  city  of  Kala- 
mazoo has  been  completed.  The  men  were 
next  employed  under  Special  Deputy  Nash  in 
road-cleaning  in  Alamo  township  near  Twin 
lakes.  Chairman  Bryant  of  the  county  high- 
way commission  is  much  gratified  over  the 
result  of  the  plan  to  have  those  undergoing 
jail  sentences  contribute  toward  road  improve- 
ment. "I  have  received  very  flattering  reports 
from  farmers  who  have  observed  the  men  at 
work,"  said  he.  "What  they  have  done  has 
been  done  well.  Already  the  labor  performed 
by  them  has  converted  several  to  road  im- 
provement who  had  announced  themselves  as 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  county  method  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  thoroughfares." 

Twenty  men  confined  in  the  Kalamazoo 
county  jail  for  petty  offenses  were  taken  to 
Pavilion  township  and  set  to  work  on  the  im- 
provement of  two  miles  of  the  Center  road. 
A  vacant  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work 
was  rented  by  the  county  road  commissioners 
to  be  used  as  a  living  quarters  by  the  prison- 
ers. Board  is  provided  for  at  two  farm- 
houses nearby,  the  price  per  meal  being  20 
cents  per  man.  Bedding  has  been  purchased 
by  the  commission,  so  that  the  involuntary 
laborers  will  not  return  to  the  city  each  night. 

The  latest  of  F.  W.  Hubbard's  public  bene- 
factions is  an  offer,  made  through  the  Bad 
Axe  Business  Men's  Association,  whereby  he 
will  give  the  free  use  of  a  large  steam  roller 
to  the  surrounding  townships  for  the  purpose 
of  building  better  roads  for  Huron  county. 
This  very  generous  offer  is  being  accepted 
by  the  officers  of  the  respective  townships. 
Mr.  Hubbard  is  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
movement  for  better  roads  and  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  at  this  time  the  value  which  it  will 
be  to  towns  benefited  and  to  every  farmer  who 
has  occasion  to  haul  loads  over  these  roads. 
He  is  to  be  highly  commended. 


PAYS  FOR  DAMAGING  ROAD. 

Pleading  guilty  to  injuring  the  highway  in 
front  of  his  farm  in  White  River  township, 
Muskegon  county,  under  the  new  highway  law 
passed  by  the  last  state  legislature,  after 
everything  had  been  made  ready  for  a  trial 
of  the  case,  Samuel  Sayers,  of  White  River 
township,  was  sentenced  by  Justice  Graf  of 
Montague  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5  and  $21.80  costs. 

On  Nov.  16  last  Mr.  Sayers  plowed  a  fur- 
row along  the  road  to  make  a  side  road.  In 
doing  this  it  is  claimed  by  the  White  River 
township  authorities  that  he  injured  the  high- 
way. Refusing  to  repair  the  damage  or  pay 
for  the  repair,  which  amounted  to  $5,  Sayers 
was  prosecuted  by  the  township. 

Mr.  Sayers  contended  that  he  did  not  pur- 
posely injure  the  highway,  but  changed  his 
plea  from  not  guilty  to  guilty  when  the  jury 
list  had  be'en  made  out. 

HISTORIC   OLD   ELM. 

The  old  elm  at  Corydon,  under  whcse  rug- 
ged limbs  the  Indiana  State  Constitution  was 
drawn  up  ninety-three  years  ago  and  which 
for  a  while  seemed  doomed  to  destruction,  has 
at  last  found  a  permanent  caretaker  in  the 
Corydon  organizgation  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

This  old  elm,  which  has  always  claimed  the 
attention  of  visitors  to  the  first  state  capitol 
and  has  been  an  object  of  reverence  for  loyal 
Hocsiers,  is  called  the  constitutional  elm  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  that  important 
event  in  the  history  of  Indiana.  At  present 
it  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
although  there  is  evidence  of  some  past  neg- 
lect in  caring  for  it. 

The  trunk  of  the  constitutional  elm  is  five 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  the  branches 
have  a  spread  of  nearly  120  feet.  A  forestry 
expert  recently  estimated  that  the  tree  is  now 
250  years  old  and  said  that  with  proper  care, 
barring  destruction  by  the  elements,  of  course, 
the  elm  should  flourish  another  hundred  years. 

OTHER  COUNTIES  MAY  BENEFIT. 

W.  W.  Mitchell,  the  Cadillac  millionaire 
lumberman,  who  announced  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  he  would  give  $300  a  mile  for  every  mile 
of  state  reward  road  built  in  Wexford  county 
in  the  next  three  years,  will  be  as  generous  in 
several  other  quarters.  His  lumber  firm  has 
camps  in  two  townships  in  Emmett  county, 
two  townships  in  Cheboygan  county,  and  three 
in  Charlevoix  county,  and  his  offer  holds  good 
in  all  of  these  localities. 
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IF    YOU    WANT 

GOOD  ROADS 

BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port   Huron   Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co., 


Port  Huron,  Mich, 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 

Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 
Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie^  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

James  McKercher,   Michigamme. 
Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Carl  J.  Schvveinsberg,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Benzie  County — 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Kenneth  McLeod,  Cheboygan,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 

William    Godfrey.    Sault   Ste.    Marie. 

Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

H.  W.  Reade,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Emmet   County — 

Henry    Leismer,    Petoskcy. 

C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 

Frank  Voorheis,  Harbor   Springs. 
Genesee   County — 

Linus  Wolcott,  Flint. 

William  Becker,  Fenton. 

Geo.  H.  Sellers,  Genesee. 

Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Goebic   County — 

Henry    Rowe,    Iromvood. 

C.    E.   Walton,   Wakcficld. 

G.    S.     Barber,     Bessci 
Grand   Traverse   County — 

Frank   Hamilton,   Traverse   City. 

Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates. 


losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 
C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
Wm.  J.  Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Iron  County — 

W.  A.  Holmes,  Crystal  Falls. 
W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

Kalamazoo  County — 

W.   M.  Bryant,  Kalamazoo. 

Byron   S.    Kearney,  Schoolcraft. 

Charles   Clarke,   Yorkville. 
Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  South  Boardman. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  McMillan. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 

Manistee  County — • 

John  W.  Bradford,  Bear  Lake  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Richard  M.  Hoffman,  Manistee. 
Peter  C.  Olson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 
Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Mccosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Mcnominee  County — 

A.  A.  Jutner,   Menominee. 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
M  i.ssaukee  County — • 

John  A.  Jackwater,  Vogel  Center. 

John  H.  Slick,  Manton. 

Ralph  II.  Hoover,  Star  City. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  Muskegon. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Ontonagon   County — 

Jerome   Brown,   Matchwood. 

Tames  D.  Van  Slyck.-  Ontonagon. 

Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 
Saginaw  County — 

Alpheus   W.   Green,   Saginaw. 
Schnolcraft  County — 

Nels  S.  Johnson,   Manistique. 


Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Manton. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


CARO  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT. 

Caro — 

Henry  Herman,  Caro. 
Indianfields — 

Fred  Long,  Caro. 
Aimer — 

J.  J.  England,  Caro. 
Ellington — 

Floyd  Turner,  Caro. 


TOWNSHIP-COUNTY  PLAN. 

Tyrone  Township,  Kent  County— 

T.  N.  Church,  Kent  City. 

Jabas  Collins,  Kent  City. 

Lenard  Coalter,  Kent  City. 
Shelby,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Reed,  Shelby. 

Jesse  Bears,  Shelby. 
Hart  Township,  Oceana  County — 

James  K.  Flood,  Hart. 

W.  R.  Roach,  Hart. 

S.  C.  Brigham,  Hart. 
Newfield  Township,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Scott,  Hesperia. 

Alex.  McLaren,  Hesperia. 


KENT  COUNTY  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT 

Wyoming  Township — 

William  H.  Richardson,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F. 
D.  8. 

Plainfield  Township — 

A.  N.  Hyser,  Belmont,  R.  F.  D.  15. 
Walker  Township — 

R.  D.  Graham,  Grand  Rapids,  care  of  Com- 
mercial Savings  Bank. 
Paris  Township — 

W.  T.  Shafer,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  10. 
Alpine  Township — 

W.  W.  Wheeler,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  7. 
Grand  Rapids  Township — 

H.  O.  Braman,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  4. 
Grand  Rapids  City — • 

G.    W.    Thompson,   75   Lyons   street,    Grand 

Rapids. 
Hast  Grand  Rapids  Village — 

John  E.  Apsey,  East  Grand  Rapids. 
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To  those  9O,OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 

PHROUGH  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,   you  have  made  a  demand 
for  a  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,   road  culverts,   and 
agricultural  purposes.      Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 
Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 
Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 
rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.      Address, 

MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.                                                                                                  LANSING,    MICHIGAN 

GRAND  TRAVERSE   ROAD  WORK.  road.      More    than    60    days    elapsed    since   the  Ensley    and    Croton    township    farmers    have 

The  grading  of  the  mile  of  county  road  in  notice  was   served,  and  no  steps  having  been  promised    to    donate    considerable   team   work 

East    Bay  township,    Grand   Traverse   county,  taken  to  comply  with   the  provisions    the  pa-  and    with    two   weeks'    good    weather   a   good 

pers   declaring  it  abandoned  were   tiled.  start     has     been     made.       When     completed 

beginning  at  the  city  limits  of  Traverse  City,  this  will  mal<e  2y2  miles   of  permanent  high- 
has  been  completed  and  the  road  is  now  ready  MEANS  MORE  MONEY  FOR  ROADS.  way  built  this   fall   by  this   township   and  vil- 

for   gravel.     This    will   be    hauled    by   sleighs.  When  the  Wayne  County  Road  Commission    Iage'                   

The   work    on    this   mile   was   done   under   the  was     asked     to     pay    certain    demurrage    bills  ASK   RTDS   ON   NTFW   T?nAr> 

personal  direction  of  Commissioner  Estes,  and  which  accumulated  in  the  course  of  its  work,  „    T   , 

tu            A                           ,   .     ,       .,,  ,                  £   .,  on  cars  of  crushed  stone,  they  looked  into  the  VV.  H.  Johnston,  chairman  of  the  Marquette 

ad,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  question  and  foul]d  that'the  railroads  allowed  county  road  commission,  announces  that  sealed 

finest   in   the   north.     It   has   a   cut  of   30   feet  frcm  three  to  ten  days  in   which   to  unload  a  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  board  at  its 

and   will  have  a  graveled  roadway  of  16  feet,  carload   of   coal   without   charging   any   demur-  office  in  Ishpeming  until  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Satur- 

wide    enough    for    two    teams    to    pass    easily.  ra8.e.   while    only    two    days    were   allowed    in  day     Jan     8,    for  the   clearing    grubbing  and 

The  work  will  be  done   entirely  according  to  which   to  unload   a   carload   of   crushed   stone,  grading  of  two  miles  of  the  Witch  Lake  road 

state   specilictions  Tlle  commissioners  went  before  the  Michigan  beyond   Republic,   leading   toward  the   Dickin- 

In  making  the  cut,  the  brush  was  removed  freight    committee   asking   for    three    days    on  son  county  line 

and  the  telephone  poles  set  back,  so  that  the  stone,    but    the.r    request    was    refused.      The  The  road  will  begin  on  the  north  ban*  of  the 

entire  width  is  entirely  clear.     The  depressions  commission    then    appealed    to    the    Michigan  Michigamme    river,    and     will     extend     thence 

have    been    filled    in    and    the    hills    leveled    so  Railroad    Commission    and    has   just    been   ad-  northerly  two  m.les  toward  Witch  Lake      The 

that  the   road  practically   has   no   grade.      For  vlsed  by  the  latter  body  that  their  request  has  clearing  and  grubbing  will  be   for  a   width  at 

hree-auarters   of   i   mile     it    is   as    straight   as  been  granted.  any  point  equal  to  the  cut  or  fill  and  guttering 

ml    in    the    si          er    this  The  commission  feels  highly  elated  over  its  at  that  point.     The  successful  bidder  must  sign 

etch  will    '                    e  1  r-    rifnl  victory,    as    it    means    considerable    saving    to  a  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  work  not 

the  the  people  of  Wayne  county  and  the  state  oi  later  than  July  15  next. 

•formation    lend  .^itself    very    Slv    to        -  -Michigan.      The    money    which    was    formerly  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  boards  of 

the    fills    and Icuts    all    be  n«r    minor  l«id  for  demurrage  will  now  be  available   for  road  commissioners  of  Marquette  and  Dickin- 

mes      Gravel  w  11  be  brought  from  the  T icin  read-building.  son    counties   is   to   be   held   soon   to   close   up 

matters  pertaining  to  the  bridge  work  on  the 

MICHIGAN'S  SYSTEM  FAVORED.  proposed   highway,   which   is   to    be    paid    for 

It    will    be    remembered    that    -     number    of       It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Wisconsin  will  JP'^H? -5y  the  tw°  c?untie.s;  ,  Zt  is  understood 

•   »    -.rlrmt  thn   Mirhicr-m  1  that  bridge  construction  will  be  started  as  soon 

years  ago  a  stone  road  was  built  at  this  point,   aoopt  tnc  Michigan   system  ot 

This  had  been  worn  so  badlv  that  no  attemot    roads,  the  award  system,  which  is  known  to  be  as    Possib]  •    m    the    spring.      Members    of    the 

,  well  in  tin,-  \Vnlv,M-.n  The  commission  expect  to  have  the  road  connect- 

was      midf     tn     rpmn\  p      trip      ctnnpc       nut-     trip^p     WOiKlIlK    ^O    Well    in    ilic     VVOlvcrlllC    sidle.        _L  lie  . 

svstem  fin,  •nibers  cfm£  the  two  counties  in  passable  condition  be- 

were  graded  under,  so  that  the  road  will  have  system  f  cPason  is  verv  fir  idvanrprl 

one  of  the  very  best  foundations.     It  is  sum-  the     spec.al     legislative     committee     on     good 

ciently    crowned    so    that    it    will    shed    water  r5>ads.      Thfy   have   no   statement   to   make   at  o~Ar>Q 

readily,  this   time,  however,  as   to   what   they   will   re-  VILLAGE  ROADS. 

The   Ransom  road  is  also  ready  for   gravel  Port  to  the  legislature  in  January.  County     Road     Commissioner     Edward     N. 

and  the  mile  between  the  Rennie  school  house       State    Highway    Commissioner    Ely   was    in    Hines  reports  the  following  action  at  a  meet- 

and  McWethy  corners  is  rapidly  being  gotten  Stanton    recently    and    with    Mayor    Stevenson    ing   at   which   Commissioners   Haggerty,   Mur- 

into    shape.      Gravel    is    available    near    both  a"d   a   "umber   of    other   gentlemen    inspected    doch  and  Hines  were  present: 

these  miles.     These  three  miles  complete  the  the   necwc  state   reward   gravel   road   north  and-      "Whereas,   state   reward   cannot   be   secured 

work   don  this  fall.     The   commissioners  have  west  of  Stanton     Commissioner  Ely  pronounced ,  on  roads  built  within  the  limits  of  incorporated 

lost  no  time  and  have  pushed  the  work  with  the,Job.  a  nrst-class  one  and  was  much  pleased    villages;  and, 

the  greatest  zeal  wlth   the  work  done'     The  rcad  ls   completed-     "Whereas,  it  is  not  contemplated  by  the  state 

In  the  earlv  sorinir    work  will  be  beeun  on  and  a"   who  have   contributed   toward  the   ex-    highway  law  that  village  streets  should  be  im- 

one ^mile  soufh  of  H% Abridge 'one  miL  east  Pense    feel    highly    elated    over    the    fact    that ;  proved  by  the  Board   of   County   Road   Com- 

f  Kineslev    one  mile   west  of  Fife   Lake  and  what  a  few  weeks  a*?°  seemed  an  impossibility    mif.sion.ers,  except  under  special  circumstances, 

also   a  'mile'  on   the    long'  Lake   'road      The  »  »™  \.re^m  U  >Sntthc   ""^  r°ad  '"  that  !  «,'*»'  board  ^^  said  law;  and 

pring    and    fall    are    the    most    advantageous  ^^^wnX  wS'ne  county,  will  pro.,-    fo™ Vo'ic"  SonWe  Sdoote"   wi^XeTce 

sons  to  work,  as  in  the  summer  everything  ,  ,     }._„ j  <•,,_  a;™  nnn  <„„  o-n^H  marfc                                                                                      , 

,  (jry.  ably  boncl                                                                         •  to  the  improvement  of  roads  and  streets  within 

the  limits  of  incorporated  villages,  whereby  the 

TOLL  ROAD  ABANDONED.  WAYNE   ROADS   OF   HIGH   CLASS.          letter  and  spirit  of  the  county  road  law  may 

The   Cascade   gravel   road,   the   only  'relic  of  All   roads   built   by  the   Wayne   county   road    be  carried  out,  and  the   county  road  fund  ex- 

the  stage  coach  days  in  Kent  county,  has  been  commission   on   the   state   reward  system   have  toended  in  the  interest  of  the  greatest  mileage 

abandoned  as  a  toll  road.     From  now  on  the  been    accepted    by   the    state    highway   depart-   f",«J:lProve<}  r°ads>.be  it 

hk'lnvay  will  be  under  the  direct  control  and  ment,    and    the    county    will    draw    a    total    of  \     .Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board 

MiiK-rvision    of    Grand    Rapids    township    and  $11,733  state  rewards  this  year.                                  of     County    Road    Commissioners    of    Wayne 

Kent   county      According   to   papers    filed   the  Two    classes    of    roads    arc    built,    Class    B.   .'County  that  hereafter  no  new  roads  should  be 

|   Cascade  Gravel   Road  Company  has  not   com-  gravel    roads,    which    draw    $500    a    mile,    and    taken    over   or   improved  ;within   the   limits   of 

1   plied  with  the  requirements  of  the  charter  and  Class  E,  macadam  construction,  $1.000  a  mile,    any  incorporated  villages, 

the   laws   of  the    state.     The  collection   of   the  Macadam   construction   roads   include   concrete 

toll    will    have    to    be    eliminated.      Highway  and    brick    roads.      On    all    classes,    the    roads                      GOOD  ROADS  WANTED. 

Commissioner    David    R.    Walker    states    that  built   by    the   Wayne   county   boards    arc    over        A  petition  signed  by  a  number  of  taxpayers 

he   thoroughly   inspected   the   road   and   found    the   specifications. northwest  of   the  village   of  Athens  has'  been 

it  in  need  of  repair  and  that  it  is   filled  w'ith  rnwTTNTTi?  unAr.  HTTTT  nrvr         presented   to   the   highway  commissioner  ask- 

hill   rocks,   ruts,   etc.,  contrary   to   the   provis-  WU-X.  <-<JiN  i  irg  un,  KUAL)  hSUlLUlNU.        jng  {or  a  state  awar(j  roaj  from  the  old  Bunn 

ions   of   the   working   charter.      On    September  Application    has     been    made    by    Reynolds    farm,  south  to  the  George  Mellen  property,  a 

u'6   Mr.    Walker   notified   the   president   of   the  township,    Montcalm    county,    to    the   state    to  •  distance   of  a   half-mile.     The   road  is   wanted 

company,   William   H.  Andersen,  that   he  was  build  a  state  award  highway  on  the  state  road    because   of   the   location   of  the   school,  which 

not  complying  with  the  legal  agreements,  and  west  of  Howard  City  from  Peterson's  corner    makes  a  long  distance  for  some  of  the  schol- 

.  called  attention  to  the  repairs  needed  on  the  one-half  mile  south   to   C.  S.  Young's  corner.,  ars-to-go. 
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COUNTY  SYSTEM  FOR  HOUGHTON. 

Houghton  county  new  stands  a  chance  of 
obtaining  its  much  desired  good  roads.  The 
county  joined  the  van  when  its  board  of  super- 
visors appointed  a  committee  of  three,  headed 
by  E.  A.  Hamar,  the  "good  roads  supervisor" 
of  Chassell,  and  including  Supervisor  Mc- 
Naughton,  of  Calumet,  and  Supervisor  I.awton, 
of  Quincy,  to  prepare  a  resolution  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  January  meeting  of  the  bnanl. 
looking  toward  the  submission  of  this  import- 
ant question  to  the  people  at  a  special  or  the 
next  general  electicn. 

The  good  roads  question  was  taken  up  in 
Houghton  county  more  than  a  year  ago.  Su- 
pervisor Hainar  was  one  of  its  first  advocates. 
He  worked  early  and  late  preparing  a  petition 
to  which  were  attached  the  names  of  many 
property  holders  in  all  of  the  townships  of 
Houghton  county.  When  presented  to  the 
board,  however,  it  was  fcund  that  some  of  the 
names  were  not  those  of  men  who  held  prop- 
erty in  the  townships  to  which  they  were  as- 
signed. For  this  reason  the  petition  was 
knocked  cut,  and  the  movement  received  a 
temporary  setback. 

Supervisor  Hamar,  however,  remained  right 
on  the  job,  and  came  back  again  and  again, 
with  the  result  that  two  months  ago  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  Macdonald  was  instructed  by  the 
board  tp  prepare  an  opinion  upon  the  new 
county  road  law.  The  county  attorney  held 
the  law  constitutional  in  every  detail. 

AVON  LEADS  IN  OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

The  exceptionally  fine  weather  during  No- 
vember permitted  the  finishing  touches  to  be 
put  on  the  new  state  roads  out  of  Rochester, 
Oakland  county.  For  the  past  two  years 
Avon  has  shown  much  interest  in  the  road 
proposition  and  has  just  completed  the  fourth 
mile  of  state  road,  having  gone  the  limit  for 
the  length  of  time.  The  new  stretch  reaches 
east  a  half-mile  from  the  Hubbel  school  house 
and  south  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
top  of  Butts'  hill.  They  conform  with  the 
state  requirements,  being  30  feet  wide,  with 
gravel  nine  meet  wide  and  eight  inches  thick. 
The  grading  on  both  has  been  exceptionally 
well  done. 

The  subscription  of  $100  by  residents  on  the 
new  south  road  and  $100  from  J.  F.  Dodge  on 
the  west  one-half  mile  assisted  greatly  in  the 
work.  One  mile  more  will  complete  the  west 
road  to  the  Pontiac  town  line  and  two  miles 
more  on  the  south  will  bring  it  to  the  Troy 
town  line.  It  is  hoped  that  the  adjoining 
townships  will  see  the  need  and  do  their  part 
toward  completing  the  three  roads  to  Pontiac 
and  Detroit.  At  the  present  time  Avon  excels 
all  townships  in  Oakland  county  in  the  new 
state  road  enterprise.  According  to  records, 
between  $0,000  and  $7,000  has  been  expended 
in  the  past  year  on  roads  and  bridges  alone. 
Great  credit  for  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
highways  is  due  to  Commissioner  E.  A. 
Tucker,  who  has  accomplished  much  by  his 
untiring  efforts.  

The  county  road  institute  for  the  counties 
of  Charlevoix  and  Emmett  was  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  farmers'  institute  at  Petoskey, 
on  Dec.  17.  A  representative  from  the  state 
highway  department  and  others  speakers  were 
in  attendance. 

Frank  F.  Rogers,  deputy  state  highway  com- 
missioner, in  company  with  County  Road 
Commissioner  Green,  inspected  half  a  mile  of 
macadam  road  on  the  Jamestown  road,  and 
one  mile  on  the  town  line  road,  Sagmaw 
county.  Both  pieces  passed  muster,  and  Mr. 
Roger's  announced  that  they  would  be  recom- 
mended to  the  state  to  receive  the  customary 
benefit  as  they  fulfilled  the  requirements  in 
every  respect.  Mr.  Rogers  is  highly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  highways  of 
Saginaw  county  are  being  improved,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  his  trips  about  the 
state  has  made  complimentary  reference  to 
the  highways  of  that  county  as  models  of 
excellence. 


Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

F'or  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 
Marquette,  Mich. 


Best  Road  Material 

OUR   HOBBY 

Crushed  Granite  and  Gravel 

SCREENED    TO    SUIT 


WRITE   US 


THE  HENRY  MERDIAN  CO., 


43-44   Peninsular  Bank  Building, 


Phone   Main   6251 


DETROIT 


Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

No.  449 — Cheboygan  county,  .307  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $307. 

No.  450 — Dickinson  county,  %  mile,  ma- 
cadam; reward,  $250. 

No.  451 — -Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county, 
l/i  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  452 — losco  county,  .152  mile,  macadam; 
reward,  $152. 

No.  453 — Hamlin  township,  Eaton  county,  l/t 
mile,  gravel;  reward,  $250. 

No.  454 — Manistee  county,  .22  mile,  ma- 
cadam, and  .662  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $551. 

No.  455 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  457 — East  China  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,112. 

No.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  459 — Evart  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.23  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $615. 

No.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  462 — Cheboygan  county,  \y2  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

No.  464 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  jrravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  466 — -Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  467 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .004  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $482. 

No.  468 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .858  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $429. 

No.  470 — Manistee  county,  .983+  mile, 
gravel;  reward,  $492. 

No.  471 — Manistse  county,  1  mile,  gravel; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  472 — Manistee  courty,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

No.  473,  Manistee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  480,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

No.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  483,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  487,  Higg-ins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 


No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.  489,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.84  miles,  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $665. 

No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  49-i,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  493,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1^4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 

No.  497,  Wayne  county,  54  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.  500,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee    county,   1   mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  502,  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $771. 

No.  503,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  504,  Menominee  county,  .971  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.  506,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  507,  Menominee  county,  .806  mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  508,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

No.  509,  Menominee  county,  .999  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.  511,  Menominee  county,  1.498  miles, 
gravel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  512,  Menominee  county,  l/i  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

No.  513,  Menominee  county,  1.162  miles, 
macadam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

No.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  516,  Bedford  township,  Monroe  county, 
.401  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.  517,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  518,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county. 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.   519,  Tyrone   township,   Kent  county, 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.   520,   Tyrone   township,   Kent   county, 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  521,  Delta  county,  l/z  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,715. 

No.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $5,595. 

No.  524,  Delta  county,  1.496  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,496. 
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No.  525,  Delta  county,  .448  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.311  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,311. 

No.  527,  Delta  county,  2.449  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,449. 

No.  528,  Delta  county,  .184  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $184. 

No.  529,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  cou'nty, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  530,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

N'o.  531,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  532,  Saginaw  county,  .512  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $512. 

No.  533,  Saginaw  county,  1,045  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,045. 

No.  534,  Saginaw  county,  .988  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $988. 

No.  535,  Saginaw  county,  .995  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $995. 

No.  536,  Saginaw  county,  .993  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $993. 

No.  537,  Saginaw  county,  .891  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $891. 

No.  538,  Saginaw  county,  .998  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $998. 

No.  539,  Saginaw  county,  1.488  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,488. 

No.  540,  Saginaw  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  541,  Saginaw  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  542,  Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  543,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  544,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  .496  mile,  gravel,  state  reward'  $248.  . 

No.  545,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
ounty,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

No.  546,  Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  547,  Wayne  county,  .502  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $502. 

No.  548,  Saginaw  county,  1.103  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,103. 

No.  549,  Wayne  county,  .910  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $910. 

No.  550,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.994  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $497. 

No.  551,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $746. 

No.  552,  Muskegon  county,  1.260  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,260. 

No.  553,  Ellington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $gOO. 

No.  554,  Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  555,  Elaine  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.982  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $991. 

No.  556,  Muskegon  county,  2.052  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,052. 

No.  557,  Muskegon  county,  1.015  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,015. 

No.  558,  Muskegon  county,  2.031  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,031. 

No.  559,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .690  mile,  gravel,  state  reward 
$345. 

No.  560,  Dickinson  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  561,  Vernon  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  562,  Carrollton  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .556  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  278. 

No.  564,  Frankenlust  township,  Saginaw 
county,  3.675  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,675. 

No.  564,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, .994  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $497. 

No.  5fi5,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county 
1.208  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $604. 

No.  5GG,  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .572  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $286. 

No.  567,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .516  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $258. 

No.  568,  Milton  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  569,  Kinderhook  township,  Branch  coun- 
;  ty,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 


No.  570,  Lansing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  571,  Pinconning  township,  Bay  county, 
1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  572,  Eraser  township,  Bay  county,  1 
mile,  class  "E,",  reward  $1,000. 

No.  573,  Kawkawlin  township,  Bay  county, 
2.144  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,144. 

No.  574,  Acme  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.05  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $525. 

No.  575,  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .470  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $235. 

No.  576,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
1.026  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,026. 

No.  577,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
.986  mih-,  class  "E,"  reward  $986. 

No.  578,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  579,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  580,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty, 1.218  miles,  class  "B,"-reward  $609. 

No.  581,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty, 1.01  miles,  class  'B,"  reward  $505. 

No.  582,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  583,  Sebegaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  584,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  .986 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $493. 

No.  585,  Castleton  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  586,  Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  587,  Newton,  Calhoun  county,  1  mile. 
class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  588,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  589,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county, 
.990  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $498. 

No.  590,  Lansing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  591,  Meridian  township,  Ingham  county, 
1.448  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $724. 

No.  592,  Chestonia  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.32  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $660. 

No.  593,  Henderson  township,  Wexford 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,",  reward  $500. 

No.  594,  Blumfield  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .493  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $493. 

No.  595,  Antioch  township,  Wexford  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  596,  Bay  county,  1J4  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,250. 

No.  597,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
l/4  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $250. 

No.  598,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  599,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  600,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  */2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

Xo.  601,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  y2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  602,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  y2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  603,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  604,  Eckford  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.926  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,926. 

No.  605,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  606,  Hastings  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.   607,   Hastings   township,   Barry   county, 

1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  608,  Stephenson  township.  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.   609,   Chester   township,   Ottawa   county, 

2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  610,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  611.  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  612.  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500.  . 

No.  613,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  614.  Fremont  township.  Tuscola  county, 
Yt  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  615,  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
Y,  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 


No.  616,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.503  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $503. 

No.  617,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.53  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $530. 

NO.  618,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.997  mile,  class  E,  reward  $997. 

No.  619,  McKinley  township,  Huron  county, 
1.458  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,458. 

No.  620,  Jasper  township,  Midland  county, 
\Y2  miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  621,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair' county, 
3.091  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,091. 

No.  622,  Portsmouth  township,  Bay  county, 
Y2  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  623,  Bay  county,  1.233  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,233. 

No.  624,  Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1.008  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $504. 

No.  625,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  626,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  627,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.004 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $502. 

No.  628,  Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  .990  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $495. 

No.  629,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
1.002  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,002. 

No.  630,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  1.13 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $565. 

No.  631,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  632,  Newton  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  633,  South  Branch  township  Wexford 
county,  y,  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  634,  South  Branch  township,  Wexford 
county,  .496  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $248. 

No.  635,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
Y2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  636,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty. .34  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $170. 

No.  637,  Baraga  county,  1  mile,  class  "B," 
reward  $500. 

No.  638,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
.946  mile,  class  B.  reward  $473. 

No.  639,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
1.231  miles,  class  B,  reward  $616. 

No.  640,  Stephenson  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  641,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  642,  Ontwa  township,  Cass  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  643,  Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county, 

1.008  miles,  class  "C,"  reward  $756. 

No.  644.  Alaiedon  township,  Ingham  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $503. 

No.  645,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  646,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  647,  Ellsworth  township,  Lake  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  648,  Joyfield  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.014  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  649,  Hamtramck  township,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  650,  Girard  township,  Branch  county,  2 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  651,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.044  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,044. 

No.  652,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
:;.(>:53  miles,  class  E,  reward  $3,033. 

No.  653,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.029  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,029. 

No.    654,    Shelby   township,    Oceana   county, 

1.009  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1.009. 

No.  655,  Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
.009  miles,  class  B,  reward  $455. 

No.  656,  West  Traverse  township,  Emmet 
county,  I'i  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $625. 

No.  657,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
cpunty,  .511  mile,  reward  $256. 

No.  658,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  659,  Elkland  township.  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  6(10  Avon  township.  Oakland  county,  .5 
mill-.  cl;i<s  1'.  reward  $'>:>0. 

N'o.  6<)1,  Ferris  township,  Montcalm  county 
.997  miles,  class  B,  reward 
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No.     662,     Springfield    township,     Kalkaska 
county,  1.4  miles,  class  A,  reward  $350. 

No.  663,     Eaton     Rapids     township,     Eaton 
county,  .527,  class   B,  reward  $350. 

No.  664.  Muskegon  county,  1.894  miles,  class 
E,   reward  $1,894. 

No.     665,     Brockway     township,     St.     Clair 
county,  1.516  miles,  class  E,  reward  $758. 

No.  666,  Wells  township  Delta  county,  1.000 
miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  667,  Tekonsha  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.128  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,128. 

No.  668,  Manistee  township,  Manistee  county, 
.500   miles,   class   B,  reward  $250. 

No.  669,  Carp  Lake  township,  Emmet  county, 
.999  miles,  class   B,  reward  $500. 

No.    670,   Eaton    township,   Eaton   county,    2 
miles,   class   b,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  671,  Crystal  Falls  township,  Iron  county, 
1.32   miles,   class    B,   reward  $660. 

No.  672,  Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
635   miles,  class   B,  reward  $ . 

No.    673,    Balir    township,    Grand    Traverse: 
county,  1.021  miles,  class  B,  reward  $510. 

No.  674,  Antioch  township,  Wexford  county, 
4.999  miles,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  675,  Bark  River  township,  Delta  county, 
1  mile,  class   E,   reward  $1,000. 

No.  676,  Marshall  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.    677,    Inverness     township,     Cheboygan 
county,  1.568  miles,  class  D,  reward  $1,176. 

No.    678,    Port    Huron    township,    St.    Clair < 
county,  .5  mile,  class  E,  reward  $500. 

No.  679,  Masonville  township,  Delta  county, 
1,011  miles,  class   E,  reward  $1,011. 

No.     680,     Spalding     township,     Menominee 
county,  .525   mile,  class   B,  reward  $312. 

No.     681,     Chocolay     township,     Marquette  ' 
county,  2  miles,  class   E,   reward  $2,000. 

No.     682,     Faymouth      township,     Saginaw; 
county,  .502  miles,  class  E,  reward  $502. 

No.   683,    Hatton    township,    Clare   county,   1  ] 
mile,  class   B.  reward  $502. 

No.  684,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county,' 
1.2  miles,  class  B,  reward  $600. 

No.  685,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  county, 
.476   mile,    Class   E,   reward   $476. 

No.  686,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  county, 
.523  mile,  Class  E,  reward  $523. 

No.    687,    Spaulding     township,     Menominee  j 
county,  1   mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.   688,    Menominee    township,    Menominee  : 
county,  1.229  miles,  class  C,  reward  $921. 

No.  689' Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  690,  Camden  township,  Hillsdale  county, 
1.353    miles,   class    B,   reward   $676. 

\"o.  691,  Plymouth  and  Northville  townships, 
Wayne  county,  1  mile,  class  B,  rewartj  $500. 

Xo.  692,  Plymouth  township,  Wayne  county, 

1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.    693,    Grosse    Pointe    township,    Wayne 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,003. 

No.  694,  An   Train   township,  Alger  county. 

No.   695,   LeRoy   township.   Calhoun   county,  ) 
2.018  miles,  class   B,  reward  $1,009. 

No.   696,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county,  i 

No.   697,  Au  Train   township,  Alger  county. 

No.    698,    Arthur     township,     Clare    county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  699,   Baltimore  township,   Barry   county, 

2  miles,   class   B,  reward  $1,000. 

No.     700,     New     Haven     township,     Gratiot 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

\'c>.     701,     New     Haven     township,     Gratiot 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.    702,   Arcada   township,-  Gratiot   county, 
.984  mile,  class  B,  reward  $492. 

Xo.    703,    Arcada    township.    Gratiot    county, 
.999   mile,    class    B,    reward    $500. 

\"D.   704,   Grant   township,   Newaygo   county, 
.:>'.».-,  mile,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.   70").    Grant   township.   Newaygo   county, 
.999  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.   706,    Grant   township.   Newaygo   county, 
.976   mile,   class   B,  reward  $488. 

.   707.    Grant   township.   Newaygo   county, 
l.iiiis  mile,  class   B.  reward  $504. 

Nti.  70S,  Garfield  township.  Kalkaska  county, 
.498    mile,    class    B,    reward    $249. 

N'ci.  709.  Montrose  township,  Genes^  county. 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 
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No.  710,  Kochville  township,  Saginaw  county, 
.596  mile,  class  E,  reward  $506. 

No.  711,  Penfield  township,  Calhoun  county, 
.994  mile,  class  B.  reward  $497. 

NOVEMBER,   1909. 

No.  712,  Brown  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.991  miles,  class  B,  reward  $496. 

No.  733,  Dickson  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.077  miles,  class  B,  reward  $538. 

No.  714,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.5  mile,  class  E,  reward  $500. 

No.  715,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.551  mile,  class  E,  reward  $551. 

No.  716,  Portage  township,  Houghton 
county,  1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  717,  Marengo  township,  Calhoun  county, 
.175  mile,  class  E,  reward  $175. 

No.  718,  Colfax  township,  Mecosta  county, 
4.179  miles,  class  B,  reward  $2,090. 

Xo.  719,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  C,  reward  $750. 

No.  720,  Grant  township,  Mason  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  721,  Grant  township,  Mason  county, 
1.001  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  722,  Nankin  township,  Wayne  county, 
.502  mile,  class  E,  reward  $502. 

No.  723,  Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .659  mile,  class  E,  reward  $659. 

No.  724,  Shelby  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.029  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,029. 

No.  725,  Filer  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.894  miles,  class  B,  reward  $947. 

No.  726,  Harring  township,  Wexford  county, 
2.28  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,140. 

No.  727,  Pieasanton  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  728,  Springdale  township,  Manistee 
county,  .995  mile,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  729,  Fruitport  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1.005  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,005. 

DECEMBER,  1909. 

No.  730,  Garfield  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

Xo.  731,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.04  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,040. 

N'o.  ?::2.  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.0:!.-)  jnilfs.  class  E.  reward  $1,035. 

X"i:.  7:',:!.  Three  Oaks  township.  Berrien  coun- 
ty. .4 '.r>  mile,  class  B,  reward  $247. 

Xo.  7:;t.  Three  Oaks  township.  Berrien  coun- 
ty. ,:.'4!i  mile,  class  C,  reward  $187. 

NIL  7115.  Three  Oaks  township.  Berrien  coun- 
ty. 1.745  miles,  class  C,  reward  $1,309, 
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No.  736,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .746  miles,  class  C,  reward  $560. 

No.  737,  Blair  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  738,  Maple  Grov,e  township,  Manistee 
county,  .49  mile,  class  B,  reward  $245. 

No.  739,  Reynolds  township,  Montcalm 
county,  1.345  miles,  class  A,  reward  $336. 

No.  740,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  ].."> 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  741,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.764 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $882. 

No.  742,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $490. 

No.  743,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  744,  Marilla  township,  Manistee  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  745,  Freesoil  township,  Mason  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  B,  reward  $503. 

No.  746,  Montrose  township,  Genesee  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  747,  Day  township,  Montcalm  county, 
1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  748,  Douglas  township,  Montcalm  coun- 
ty, 1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $825. 

No.  749,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.500  mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  750,  Cleon  township,  Manistee  county, 
.25  mile,  class  B,  reward  $125. 

ROAD   COMMISSIONER   RESIGNS. 

The  only  interesting  incident  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Iron  county  Board  of  Super- 
visors was  the  resignation  of  Road  Commis 
sioner  Long.  Mr.  Long  appeared  before  the 
board  as  a  result  of  the  disallowing  of  his 
claim  for  $200  at  the  annual  meeting. 

He  was  given  a  hearing  and  the  board  ex- 
plained to  him  its  position.  They  told  him 
that  the  commissioners  were  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  road  work  without  pay.  Mr.  Long 
said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  devote  an> 
time  to  the  work  unless  paid  and  if  the 
board  insisted  upon  such  he  would  then  and 
there  tender  his  resignation.  The  resignation 
was  accepted, 
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Spreading  Wa 


Our  Spreading  Wagon  for  the  building  and  grading  of  good  roads,  and  the  spreading  of 
crushed  stone,  gravel  and  cinders,  is  equally  as  good  to  grade  as  it  is  to  spread  the  material. 
You  can  dump  your  load  all  in  one  place  or  you  can  spread  it  to  any  depth  from  2  in.  to  2  ft. 
Built  in  1,  2,  and  3  yard  capacity. 


Bottom  Dumping  Wagon 


The  above  cut  represents  our  1%  yd.  Bottom  Dumping  Wagon  with  the  doors  opened. 
These  wagons  are  built  of  oak,  the  necks  are  reinforced  with  sheet  steel  and  the  doors  are  made 
pressed  from  No.  10  Gauge  steel.  They  are  especially  made  for  the  handling  of  gravel  and 
stone,  the  doors  being  made  of  steel  they  do  not  warp  or  leak  their  load.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  allow  your  doors  to  open  to  any  width  so  you  will  not  discharge  your  load  all  in  one 
place  but  can  spread  it  along  as  you  desire.  For  further  information  address 

The  Haywood  Wagon  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 

or  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Agents 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Associatoin 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.   FILIBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

A  nn  Arbor,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN   ROAD  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association. 
The  dues  of  $1  include  a  year's  subscription  to  MICHIGAN 
ROADS  AND  FORESTS. 
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I  hereby  apply  for  active  or  associate  membership  in  the 

Michigan  Road  Makers  Association 

and  if  elected,  pledge  myself  to  be  governed  by  their  rules  and  regulations. 


Name Residence  Address . 

Occupation Business  Address. . . 

Recommended  by Town 

Enclosed  find  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  dues  $ 


Article  VII — By-Laws.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  recommendation  of  any  active 
member,  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Government.  *  *  The  membership  of  any  person  shall  date  from  his  election. 

Article  VIII — By-Laws.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows:  For  active 
members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $10.00.  The  actual  dues  for  members  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  in  ad- 
vance: For  active  members,  $1.00;  for  associate  members,  $5.00. 

Fill   out   and   send  to  EDWARD  N.  HINES,  Secretary,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Vol.  5.    No.  19. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  JANUARY,  1910. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


GRATIOT  ROAD  (WAYNE  CO.)  AFTER  IMPROVEMENT. 

This  Picture  Was  Taken  Right  After  a  Heavy  Rain  Storm. 
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IMPROVING  WAYNE  COUNTY  ROADS. 


Automatically  Spreading  Stone— A  Practical  Labor-Saver. 


The  First  Course  of  Stone  Spread. 
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DETROIT,  MICH.,  JANUARY,  1910. 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
ional  system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers :  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
\apids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
i:uv;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs. 
fohn  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  CORNER. 


The   call    for   suggestions   has    not    been   in 
in.     One   of  the   readers  in   a  very  interest- 
,r   letter   suggests   that   Roads   and   Forest: 
1.     Prepare  a  primer  of  forestry. 
-'.     Print   articles   giving   directions   for   for- 
iry   work,   planting   and   the   care   of   woods, 
.ited  to  Michigan  conditions. 

reasons  not  necessarily  explained  here, 

-ecretary  has  abstained  from  these  obvious 

«<  (I    things"    in    the     past,     but     hopes     to 

•  ike  up. 

:;.  Information. — Request  frequently  comes 
ir  information  on  planting  our  common  for- 

•  t   trees,   on   the    treatment   of  the   wood   lot 
.  il   other  forestry  topics. 

,A11  persons  interested  in  forestry  and  in 
••••h  for  information  can  do  no  better  than 
ite  to  the 

U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

The  Forest  Service  has  published  up  to 
( te: 

77  Bulletins, 
171   Circulars, 
JO  Silvical   Leaflets, 
a  number  of  reprints  and  official  pub- 
ins. 

\nyone  desiring  a  list  of  these  publications 
<n  get  it  without  expense,  and  most  of  the 

:itions  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone. 

'The    bulletins    and    circulars    deal    with    all 

f inches  of  forestry;  the  Silvical  leaflets  each 

(scribes    the    character,    habit,   planting,    etc., 

kind  of  tree,  so  that  any  one  desiring 

••mation   on  the  elm,  for  instance,  can  get 

-•  getting  the  leaflet  on  the  elm. 
Farmers'    Bulletin    No.    173    is    a    primer    of 
t--estry. 

f   late   publications   the   following   are    es- 

-.     valuable    and    interesting: 
'ircular  140,  "What  Forestry  Has  Done." 
Circular  97,   "Timber   Supply  of  the   United 

' 

I  'ircular  171.  "The  Forests  of  the  United 
'  ites:  Their  Use." 

\lso  the  "Use  Rook,"  which  describes  the 
MV  in  which  the  national  forests  are  man- 


CAUTIONS    AGAINST    THOSE    PINE 
BARRENS. 

'Some   measures   must  be   taken  to  prevent 
t  •  sale  of  absolutely  barren  lands  in   Michi- 


gan to  ignorant  purchasers  by  land  sharks," 
says  Robert  Graham,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  "There  have  'been  new 
methods  of  farming  discovered  by  which  bar- 
ren land  can  be  made  productive  and  in  this 
boom  which  has  been  started  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  be  robbed  of  their 
money  unless  they  are  careful  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  before  buying.  I  know 
there  is  plenty  of  good,  cheap  land  for  settlers, 
but  there  are  also  many  acres  that  will  not 
grow  anything  in  the  shape  of  crops,  and  we 
can't  afford  to  have  people  robbed  with  that 
land." 

Asked  how  some  measure  of  protection 
could  be  provided,  Mr.  Graham  said  that  he 
understood  the  state  public  domain  commis- 
sion intends  to  withdraw  a  large  quantity  of 
the  worthless  lands  from  sale,  and  will,  when- 
ever requested,  furnish  prospective  buyers 
with  all  the  information  at  hand  as  to  the 
value  of  land  they  propose  to  purchase. 

"I  do  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
plan  of  some  citizens  to  interest  settlers  in 
Michigan,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  people 
•buy  farms  in  certain  sections  of  this  state  with 
any  idea  that  they  can  grow  crops  on  them, 
for  I  know  they  cannot.  We  have  plenty  of 
good  lands  which  can  be  turned  into  profitable 
farms  by  settlers,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  see  to  it  that  fakirs  do  not  sell  worth- 
less lands  to  people  who  are  seeking  a  chance 
to  establish  a  home." 

It  is  certainly  refreshing  and  inspiring  to 
see  a  man  of  capacity,  a  successful  business 
man  and  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  public  affairs,  come  out  and  speak  the  truth 
with  regard  to  these  lands,  and  the  disgusting 
traffic  with  regard  to  them.  That  this  traffic 
is  criminal  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly, 
and  that  the  state  should  help  it  by  turning 
over  large  areas  of  such  worthless  lands  to 
the  heartless  dealers  is  a  shame  on  this  com- 
monwealth. It  is  a  pcor  brand  of  etiquette 
to  sit  by  and  keep  still  about  this  business 
because  a  few  preudo  politicians  and  others 
are  making  a  little  blood  money  out  of  this 
unholy  traffic,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the 
times  when  men  like  Mr.  Graham. come  out 
to  call  things  by  their  right  name. 

$5000    FROM    SALE    OF    CONFISCATED 
TIMBER. 

The  first  annual  report  by  Supervisor  of 
Trespass  Glenn  Munshaw  to  the  Public  Do- 
main Commission  shows  that  the  trespass 
department  has  had  a  busy  year.  The  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  timber,  confiscated,  because  it 


was  discovered  that  it  had  been  cut  upon  state 
land,  will  run  about  $5,000.  The  department 
has  records  of  171  cases  of  trespass,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  28  criminal  cases  have  been 
started,  666  cases  are  pending  and  28  cases 
have  been  settled.  The  agents  have  secure'd 
14  convictions  and  there  are  seven  criminal 
cases  nO'W  pending.  The  state  has  now  on 
hand  timber  valued  at  $1,900.63,  which  has 
been  seized  and  is  held  for  sale  at  market 
prices. 

In  many  sections  of  the  state  the  trespass 
agents  are  hated  with  a  determined  hatred  as 
a  result  of  their  vigilance  in  .prosecuting  tim- 
ber'thieves,  but  Mr.  Munshaw  says  that  as  the 
new  law  comes  to  be  understood  he  believes 
this  feeling  will  die  out. 

The  above  item  contains  a  very  serious  les- 
son. While,  no  doubt,  it  shows  activity  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  present  incum- 
bents of  the  respective  offices,  it  also  shows, 
and  shows  in  a  most  glaring  light,  a  wretched 
incompetence  mixed  with  much  that  savors 
of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  state  as  a 
commonwealth.  Any  one  familiar  with  up- 
country  affairs  knows  the  sentiment  which  is 
usually  expressed  at  every  trial  for  trespass. 
It  is  this:  "Yes,  years  ago  the  state  let  the 
big  thieves  steal  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
now  that  we  unfortunate  backwoods  settlers 
are  trying  to  eke  out  a  living  and  cut  a  few 
pieces  of  old  dead  cedar  or  pine,  we  are 
jumped  onto  as  criminals  by  that  same  state. 
The  other  lesson  which  this  item  teaches  i: 
equally  interesting  and  its  subject  far  more 
deplorable.  We  have  a  constitution^  and  un- 
der this  a  system  of  government  provided  with 
sheriffs  and  other  police  machinery.  And  yet. 
the  state  lands  and  timber  require  a  special 
state  police  for  their  protection.  In  fact,  it  i 
a  matter  of  record  that  a  country  sheriff  was 
himself  a  timber  trespasser  of  the  worst  kind. 
This  form  of  special  police  is  not  restricted 
to  land  and  timber  trespass  agents;  we  have 
game  wardens,  fish  wardens,  factory  mspector 
and  no  end  of  special  police,  all  a  system  of 
useless  patchwork  office  duplication,  and  all 
an  evidence  of  incompetence  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.  And  why  all  this?  Simply  be- 
cause we  do  not  compel  the  incumbent  ot  any 
office  to  do  his  duty.  Office  is  a  political  re- 
ward and  not  a  matter  of  responsibility. 

If  the  sheriff  of  a  county  knew  that  he 
would  go  to  prison  if  he  neglected  his  duty 
with  regard  to  guarding  the  state's  property_ 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  all  sorts  o 
special  police  to  watch  state  property,  or  en- 
force game  laws, 
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WASHINGTON  FIRE  ASSOCIATION. 

As  many  readers  of  Roads  and  Forests 
know,  this  organization  is  composed  of  lum- 
bermen, largely  corporatio-ns  with  large  hold- 
ings, interested  in  reducing  the  enormous  loss 
from  fires.  The  system  is  voluntary;  every 
firm  pays  its  pro  rata  of  the  expenses;  a  corps 
of  regular  patrol  men  are  employed  and  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  fire  warden, 
Mr.  D.  P.  Simons,  Jr.  These  patrolmen  are 
mostly  men  of  the  lumber  woods,  their  em- 
ployment depends  on  good  service,  and  they 
are  well  paid.  They  patrol,  each  a  certain 
territory,  post  up  notices,  warn  campers,  and 
in  case  of  fires,  do  whatever  is  necessary. 
Their  fire  warning  notice  is  interesting  and 
reads  as  follows: 

"Read  This. 

"Would  you  set  fire  to  any  man's  house  in 
your  town? 

"If  you  saw  his  house  afire  would  you  pass 
by  without  doing  anything? 

"Do  you  realize  that  timber  is  quite  as  valu- 
able to  the  owner,  and  much  more  so  to  the 
community  and  to  you?  He  can  build  a  new 
house  but  net  a  new  forest.  As  for  your  in- 
terest, think  over  the  following  facts: 

"Washington  has  200  billion  feet  of  standing 
timber,  even  now  worth  200  million  dollars  as 
a  resource. 

"If  manufactured  and  sold,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent lumber  prices,  it  will  bring  $2,500,000,000 
into  the  State. 

Washington  now  sells  $70,000,000  worth  of 
lumber  and  shingles  a  year.  Of  this  $60,000,- 
000  is  received  by  employes  who  put  it  in  local 
circulation. 

"In  other  words,  you,  whatever  your  busi- 
ness, share  it. 

"About  four  billion  feet  of  timber  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  Washington  in  the  past  ten 
years,  which,  if  manufactured,  would  bring  in 
$50.000,000. 

'  "On  every  thousand  feet  of  timber  burned, 
the  community  loses  eight  dollars  in  wages. 

"Timber  means  pay  checks,  to  support  all 
industries,  but  burned  tim'ber  does  not. 

"Timber  pays  taxes  in  your  county;  if  it 
burns,  your  property  has  to  pay  the  difference. 

"Help  keep  down  forest  fires  and  you  will 
make  more  money;  so  will  your  children. 

"Don't  toss  away  burning  matches  or  to- 
bacco. 

"Don't  make  a  campfire  in  leaves,  rotton 
wood,  or  against  logs,  where  it  might  spread, 
or  where  you  cannot  be  sure  it  is  out. 

"Never  leave  a  fire  until  it  is  out. 

"Don't  burn  your  slashings  in  the  dry  sea- 
son without  a  permit. 

"Put  out  any  fires  ycu  find  if  you  can.  If 
you  can't,  notify  a  fire  warden  or  some  other 
public  officer,  or  the  land  owner. 

"Remember  it  is  the  little  fire  you  can  put 
out  which  may  later  become  a  big  one. 

"If  you  don't  know  the  fire  laws,  send  for 
them.     Help  enforce  them. 
"WASHINGTON    FOREST    FIRE    ASSO- 
CIATION." 

The  results  of  this  work  have  been  good. 
There  were  employed  65  to  100  rangers,  and 
though  1909  was  uncommonly  dry  on  the  West 
Coast,  there  were  but  few  fires  and  compara- 
tively little  damage.  But  only  comparatively, 
for  while  only  about  3,000  acres  of  green  tim- 
ber was  burned,  this  represented  over  51  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber,  a  loss  in  material  and  pos- 
sible labor  of  fully  one  million  dollars.  For- 
tunately for  Washington,  men  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  such  losses  are  real  and  not 
merely  some  intangible,  far-off  things,  of  no 
cr.ncern  to  anybody.  The  association  protects 
atout  eight  million  acres,  and  the  association 
warden  believes  that  about  500  men  should  be 
employed  each  summer  at  a  cost  of  about 
$250,000  per  year.  That  this  would  mean 
money  in  pocket  is  evident  enough,  but  it 
takes  much  persuasion  to  prevent  penny  wis- 
dom from  forcing  pound  foolishness  on  the 
public.  The  State  of  Washington,  in  keeping 
with  all  politics,  still  adheres  to  a  "do-noth- 
ing" policy  and  prefers  to  see  its  forests  burn. 


The  little  it,  as  a  State,  does  do  is,  as  in  most 
States,  more  a  farce  and  a  hindrance  than 
anything  of  value. 

WANT  GOOD  LAND  FOR  REFORESTA- 
TION. 

A  harsh  criticism  of  the  administration's 
attitude  on  the  national  resources  problem  and 
on  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  controversy  in  par- 
ticular, was  the  feature  of  a  recent  session  of 
the  Michigan  Engineering  Society.  The  mat- 
ter was  brought  up  in  an  address  by  John  J. 
Hubbel,  of  Manistee.  Mr.  Hubbell  first  traced 
the  history  of  forest  lands  in  Michigan  down 
to  the  time  that  the  new  forestry  commission 
bill  was  passed.  The  speaker  criticised  the 
apparent  aim  of  the  commission  which  seemed 
to  'be  to  sell  all  the  best  lands  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  leave  the  most  undesirable  por- 
tions for  forestry  development.  The  aim  of 
foresters  in  the  state  is  to  reforest  the  lands 
at  the  heads  of  the  Manistee,  Muskegon,  Au 
Sable  and  Saginaw  rivers  in  large  tracts  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  acres,  including 
some  of  the  better  timber  lands. 

In  the  national  field  much  good  work  in  the 
line  of  conservation  of  forests  and  their  nat- 
ural resources  has  been  done  and  the  speaker 
thought  that  chief  among  those  who  have 
done  this  work  is  Forester  Pinchot.  Certain 
private  individuals  and  corporations  began  to 
encroach  upon  the  national  reserve  and  when 
Pinchot  and  his  assistants  made  objections,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  gag  them.  As  they 
wouldn't  be  gagged,  they  were  dismissed.  Mr. 
Hubbell's  idea  is  that  the  administration 
plainly  shows  by  its  policy  that  it  values  party 
unity  above  national  conservation. 

A  warm  discussion,  the  address  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  remarks  seemed  to  be  along 
the  same  line. 


WILL  WE  WAIT  UNTIL  WE  COME  TO 
,  THIS? 

The  following  statement  was  made  recently 
concerning  Northern  Scandinav'a,  by  one  who 
knows  from  observation  and  study: 

"This  country  has  been  stripped  of  its  tim- 
ber, first  by  the  Hansard_s,  then  by  the  Dutch, 
and  finally  by  the  English.  The  timber  was 
used  'in  each  case  for  ship-building.  The  lec- 
turer spoke  of  an  e*tensive  plan  of  reforesta- 
tion that  is  being  undertaken,  which  will  add 
once  more  beauty  to  the  scenery.  This  move- 
ment for  reforestation,  besides  being  aided  by 
the  government,  is  supported  by  the  people 
by  means  of  collection  boxes  in  much  the 
same  way  as  charity  collection  boxes  of  the 
United  States." 

Will  we  wait  in  Michigan  until  some  one 
will  say  of  our  State:  The  forests  were  given 
away  or  procured  under  false  pretenses  under 
the  timber  and  stone  act  and  various  other 
laws;  only  part  of  the  material  was  used,  the 
rest  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  fires;  large 
parts  of  the  State  were  converted  into  man- 
made  desert,  and  now  they  "pass  the  hat" 
around  to  get  a  little  money  with  which  to 
restock  these  unused  lands? 


services.  And  if  Michigan  had  its  application 
in  in  time,  the  men  would  not  accept,  for  at 
present  there  is  not  enough  money  at  the  com-< 
inand  of  the  Public  Domain  Commission  to! 
pay  them  the  salaries  they  can  secure  from 
other  sources." 

The  public  domain  commission  more  that 
doubled  the  amount  of  land  set  aside  for  for- 
est reserves.  The  previous  acreage  was  90,- 
000,  but  at  the  close  of  the  session  nearly 
110,000  acres  has  been  added,  making  the  total 
close  to  200,000.  The  land  includes  all  that  in 
Luce  county  north  of  township  48.  The  bal-| 
ance  of  the  state  land  in  this  county  will  be 
placed  on  the  market  in  the  spring. 

TEACH  FORESTRY  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Sag-; 
inaw  and  County  Commissioner  Tefft  have 
evolved  in  the  rural  school  a  plan  for  foresta-l 
tion  that  is  without  precedent  in  the  state.  It: 
is  to  work  out  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
forestation  courses  in  the  state  schools. 

Mrs.  L.  Mautner  advocated  the  plan  to  Corn-' 
missioner  Tefft. 

"I  believe  that  the  teachers  of  the  countrj 
schools  can  take  the  pupils  into  the  man} 
nearby  woods,  pick  up  nuts  and  leaves,  that  is. 
in  the  different  seasons  of  course,  and  teacli 
them  many  useful  things  about  the  growing 
of  trees,'  said  Mrs.  Mautner. 

"They  can  plant  the  seeds  and  watch  the 
shoots  spring  up,  and  they  will  have  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  forestation." 

Mrs.  Mautner  would  have  a  little  tract  o) 
land  set  aside  near  each  school  for  use  of  the 
pupils  and  would  have  forestation  part  of  th( 
regular  school  work. 

The  Art  Club  is  co-operating  and  a  board  ot, 
education  has  been  appointed  to  promulgate 
the  work.  It  is  expected  that  the  industria 
and  agricultural  commission  recently  appoint 
ed  by  Governor  Warner  to  ascertain  th< 
schools'  conditions  of  the  state,  will  take  Uf 
the  work  of  forestration  in  connection  will 
the  schools. 

Commissioner  Tefft  has  for  some  time  beer 
engaged    in    promoting    among    the    Sagir 
county  schools  a  landscape  beautifying  syste 


MAY  BE  FORESTER. 

Marcus  Schaff.  of  Munising.  will  be  the  first 
state  forester  of  Michigan,  if  he  will  accept 
the  position  at  the  annual  salary  of  1.200, 
which  is  all  the  Public  Domain  Commission  can 
afford  to  pay.  This  announcement  is  made  by 
State  Land  Commissioner  Huntley  R_ussell 
after  the  commission  gave  him  authority  to 
appoint  the  officer. 

The  commission  also  decided  to  withdraw 
from  sale,  temporarily,  all  the  state  tax  home- 
stead lands  in  Oscoda,  Ogemaw,  Alcona  and 
losco  counties,  pending  the  final  settlement  of 
the  tract  that  is  to  comprise  the  state  forest 
reserve.  This  makes  a  total  of  about  200,000 
acres  that  are  now  set  aside. 

What  we  need  is  young  men  trained  for  for- 
estry work  by  a  course  in  college,"  said  Com- 
missioner Russell.  "The  M.  A.  C.  will  turn 
out  30  young  men  whr>  have  taken  this  course, 
in  June,  but  the  state  cannot  get  any  of  them, 
as  the  government  has  already  secured  their 


WHITE  PINE  IN  MASSACHUSETT 

In  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  State  F< 
ester  of  Massachusetts  (who,  by  the  way,  g(B 
$5,000  salary),  which  describes  the  woodwork 
ing  industries,  gives  their  addresses,  and  tlv 
kinds,  amounts  and  value  of  the  woods,  som- 
very  interesting  figures  occur  on  white  pine 
It  is  stated  that  in  1908,  296  million  feet  o 
white  pine  were  used  in  the  State,  and  that  o 
this  44%  were  grown  in  this  State. 

In  Bulletin  10  of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  i 
is  stated  that  Massachusetts  today  cuts  mor 
white  pine  than  does  Michigan,  even  if  th 
output  of  Norway  and  Jack  pine  is  added  fo 
Michigan.  Since  a  great  part  of  the  cut  i 
Massachusetts  is  from  second  growth  grove: 
this  large  cut  for  our  old  Bay  State  is  doubl 
interesting  and  ought  to  serve  as  a  hint  fo 
our  people. 

NATIONAL   CONSERVATION    ASSOCL4 
TION. 

This  new  association,  whose  president  i 
Chas.  W.  Eliot,  formerly  president  of  Hai 
vard,  is  making  an  effort  to  organize  branc 
associations  in  every  State.  Director  R.  I 
Melendy  visited  Michigan  a  few  weeks  ag 
and  urged  the  plan  of  establishing  a  regulj 
State  headquarters,  with  secretary  and  lectu; 
ers  who  should  organize  every  county  in  th 
State.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  of  th 
kind  can  be  accomplished. 

SOME     STATES    ARE     BEGINNING    T< 
ACT. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  ci: 
cuit  court  of  appeals  at  New  Orleans  makes 
prohibitive  for  non-residents  to  cut  timbt 
from  school  lands.  This  decision  affects  larg 
lumber  concerns  to  the  extent  of  fully  $5,000 
000.  Evidently  Louisiana  proposes  to  lock  th 
door  before  all  the  'horses  are  gone. 
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PINCHOT-BALLINGER.  hearing,  while  an  obscure,  selfish  person,  ac-  Alaska,   etc.     In   1891   the   forest   reserve   law 

When   Mr.  Pinchot  was  dismissed  by  Presi-    «'^d  of  violating  his  oath  of  office  in  lending  was  passed,  as  a  rider  on  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

a  hand  in  a   most   monstrous   effort   at  public  I*   W3tS   th!   first.   success  .whjch  the   American 

ent  Taft,  the  Forestry  Club  of  the  University  '  Forestry   Association    gained   and    it   was    the 

Michigan  asked  Professor  Roth  1  u      '"  ,        a"d  'S  white~  first  attempt  to  stay  the  unwise,  wasteful  dis- 

explam    washed    on    the   very   eve    of   tria,       And    Qur  posal  of  Qur  natural  weaith.     Out  of  this  effort 

is  situation.     The  following  is  what  he  said:    Michigan    senator,    Burrows,    is    reported    as  m   forestry   came   the   conservation   movement 

The  dispute  which  has  led,  finally,  to  a  con-    wonderfully  pleased  with  this  great  stroke  of  °f  ,tO.da£-     ^  was  an  awakening  of  the  people 

and  it   has   become  a  conscious   effort  just  in 

ressional    investigation,    is    part    of    a    larger    statesmanship.  the   first  stageg  of  organization.     And   it  was 

ontroversy,  and  to  understand  it  the  broader      .  At   the   outset   it   was   claimed   that   our   na-  Pinchot  more   than   anyone  who   brought  this 

lestion.  its  causes  and  development  must  be    t'011^1   jand   law,s   are  antiquated  and  bad.     It  matter  before  our  people  and  who  convinced 

nnsidered  mignt   be  added  that  they  are  wrong  in  prin-  Roc-sevelt  and  enlisted  his  tremendous  energy 

ciple.     Our  land  and  mineral  and  water  rights  in  this  movement. 

d  categorically  stated  the  s.tuation    laws  are  'based  on  the  "boomer"  principle  of        But  there  was  no  thought  of  hurting  honest 

Jttmg  all  resources  into  private  hands  as  fast  men    or    honest   business.      It    was    merely    an 

1.     Our  national   land  and  mineral  laws  are    as  possible,  regardless  of  consequences.     This  effort   at   reasonable   provision   for   the   future. 

Hiquated  and  bad.  S^U  'HH  golden  calf"  of  the  West  There  was  and  is  no  attempt  to  lock  up  any- 

diKl  it  is  still  more  religiously  worshipped  and  thine-  all   that  is  asked   for  is  tint  the  fnmta 

Their   enforcement   through   the   Umted    guarded   by  all   kinds   of  corporation^  whose  l^ines  "t  waters"  and  'he   land   shall   be 

)ffice   has   been    inadequate,   and    <  nprmous    gams    depended     entirely     on     this  llsed   reasonably   and   not   merely   wasted,   and 

is  has  led  to  fraud,  monopoly  and  loss.  also  that  the  people,  the  real  owners  of  every- 

3.     Roosevelt  was  the  first  president  to  op-    T{,,1°J  "^,  c°  lllultr? ViJ-a  Y  the  .notorious  thing,  shall  truly  share  in  this  wealth  and  re- 

r    11         u-  •  lltnoei    and  Stone  Act  of  1878,  passed  by  Con-  flin   n    savsn  in   trip  mannpr  nf  its  IISP 

uccessfully,  this  great  mischief.     He  was    gress    contrary    to    the    protests    of    Secretary        »  V 

ipportcd   in   this   by  the  people  and  opposed    Schurtz.     Under  this  act  any  man  can  take  up  °    th«e    efforts    there    was    opposition    at 

congress  160  acres  of  fine  timber,  really  worth  perhaps  ™ce    and    that    opposition    never    has    ceased. 

$50    or    $100    per    acre     and    nav   $"  50    for    ii  The  men  who  have  grown  nch  at  the  Pe°Ple  s 

Whj,e  &  [+"<&%&  t^  «Pen«  are  not  satisfied  with  what  they  have, 


Mr.  Ballinger,  as  land  commissioner,  was    w"hi^  the  la*  com  els  him  tj^sw  a  I 

ot  in   sympathy  with   Roosevelt's  efforts  and    vcry   severe   oaths  thaf8  he'^akes5^^  lam^im  they    demand    that    they    and    not    the    people 

•ithdrew  after  a  single  year's  service  as  com-    for  his  own  use  and  not  for  sale    etc     he  nor-  ^ha"    determine    the    policy   and   the   law.      In 

lissioner,  in  March,  1908                                             mally  sells  it  to  some  corporation  as  soon  as  he  Congress   they   refuse   to   act,   and   if   pressed, 

irpts    titlp      Thp    rp=iiit=    .            th                      c  present   the   hardy   pioneer   or  prospector   ex- 

In  March,  1909,  President  Taft  removed    fhjs  iaw     The     reat  bod       f    h          ™erl's    of  case.      At    the    land    office    they    do    nothing 

oosevelt's    secretary,    Garfield,    and   put    Bal-    <],o  not  belong  to  the  indfvkluals6  w'ho  received  wn'cn   tne  law  does  not   compel   them   to   do, 

nger  in   his  cabinet,  and  with  this  increased    them  from  the  people;  they  belong  to  corpora-  and   everr   llYs   little   is   ordered  but   generally 

>\vi-r   in   land   matters    Ballinger   at  once    (in    tions    who   blocked    them    into   large    holdings  n°o  executed 

inH  arp  o-pttincr  rparK,  fnr  c   t           ™KO  President  Roosevelt  and  his  men  took  their 

pnl,    1909)    made    wholesale    restorations    to    -"iciaiege                                          ;   timber   mono-  duty  more  seriously  and  cared  for  the 

the  Land  Office,  reported  frauds  in  Alaska    \                                                            J?  SZS^SZ*  property  just  as  far  as  the  law  did  no 


r  the  good  of  the  people.  modifications  were  suggested;   but  every  time'  °  T, 

May  15,  Pinchot  protested  against  these  such   an    effort    struck   the   public    lands    com-  ^lunger    excused    his    acts    by    saying   that 

ti-ns  of  Ballinger  and  thus  the  open  dispute  «"«<*    °<**    h°uf'    the    much    overworked,  J^f/J,0  ^^  ''"J^   t^°^Sl  "l 

downtrodden,      hardy     pioneer      settler      was  servec                 OJ.  tne  tg°c£.  ,01    ll?e   People,   as 

promptly  trotted  out,  and  it  was   shown  that  long  as  the  law  did  not  forbid  such  reservation. 

7.  Soon  after  this  L.  R.  Glavis,  an  employe  since  his  farm  was  on  the  prairie   he  must  have  These  then,  are  some  of  the  causes  and  part 
the   land   office,  reported  frauds   in   Alaska  a  chance  for  timber,  etc.    The  law  stayed,  and  °\  th,e.  development   of  the   great   controversy 

it    stavs   tndav      This   law   iu   an    a.K^rnJr.Qt.'^r,  °f  which  the  present  dispute  is  a  part. 

al   claims   and   accused   Balhnger   of   having  }.  V  ay      oaay.      inis   law   is  an   abomination,  R           ,          ',     ,       t  •  f?      -prnrn  *,«    ,„„„.,.. 

'  dishonesty   is    in    its   very    conception,    it    has  ll  .wnaf.  °* ./"?    tnal-     £rom   all    appear 

iproper  connection  with  these  claims.  cost  the  people  miliions  of  donars  every  month  ances  it  will  drift  into  an  effort  to  show  that 

8.  In    September    President    Taft    publicly  and  it  is  still  on  the  books  and  in  force      The  technically    Ball'nSer     was      within    the   law.' 
conerated  Ballinger  and  ordered  the  dismis-  question  naturally  forces  itself  on  every  one:  Whether  he   was   so   morally  and   honestly  is 
il  of  Glavis  Whv  does   Congress   refuse  to  enact  a  better  qu''e  a"°thiri,maf,ter-       ,      f  ^     • 

law?    It  was  also  claimed  that  the  enforcement  ^hat  1wlll,be  the  result  of  the  investigation 

The  people  and  the  press,  not  being  satis-  of  such  ]aw  as  we  djd  haye  was  defective    an"d  on  Mr.  Pinchot  and  on  forestry? 

:d  with  this  whitewash,  Congress  decided  in  that  this  led  to  fraud  and  loss  [  has  already  made   Mr.   Pinchot  stand  out 

ecember    to    investigate    these    Alaska    coal  For  many  years  past,  the  local  land  offices,  more  clearly  than  ever  as  the  greatest  leader 

,      &  •                                  ,                                •  ,  like   nostofficps    have  hppn   nnlitiVal   r,=t™n  'or  all  that  is  good,  real  and  lasting  in  gcvern- 

nd    affairs    and    Ballinger  s    connection    with  "^e  P°            es>  nave   oeen  political  patronage  ,  .    .  •     ,  '      ,      .      ,  .    ,  ,  f        *=        - 

of  congressmen.    And  for  years  the  land  office 

employes,   particularly   the   special   agent   ser-  S°od- 

;ons  for  this  investigation  were  vice,  has  been  of  the  same  character.     The  ill  In   forestry  and   conservation  on  the  whole 

troduced    in    the    senate    and    the    house    by  repute  of  the  land  office  and  all  that  goes  with  '{   has   fairly  electrified  the  whole  nation.     In 

•nator  Jones  and   Representative  Humphrey  il   is   notorious   in   every  public   land   State   in  ^l  not  three  men   in   Congress   cared  a  rap 

if  Wnsliinfrtnr                            -  thi=  the   Unlon-     The   results   can   be   read   out   of  about   any   progressive   policy  with   regard   to 

f  Washington,  and  both  took  this  the  very  reports   of  the   General   Land   office  the    national     wealth.     Today    the     Congress 

nty  to  declare  the  innocence   of   Bal-  itself.     Thus   is   the   timber   claim   business   it  stands  divided,  there  is  actual  and  earnest  ef- 

iger,  an  act  both  injudicial  and  unfair.  was    not   enough   that   the    claimants   perjured  fort.      But   what   is    far    more    important,    this 

11.     January  0,   President  Taft  made  public  themselves,  but   some  enterprising   companies  sudden    turn    in    the   controversy   has   aroused 

f  Attorney  General  Wickershim    the  simp'y  hired  dummy  claimants  at  so  much  per  the  people.    Not  a  paper,  not  a  magazine  that 

'  head,  and  finally  some  still  more  hustling  per-  does   not   take   sides,  a»d   the   real   leaders   of 

judiciary   department   of  our   Re-  sons    simpiy    invented    names    and    signatures  Public  opinion  almost  to  a  man  stand  by  Pin- 

iblic,  in  which  again  Mr.  Ballinger  is  declared  and  thus  saved  even  the  dummy.     Since  these  °hot  and  for  conservation. 

lit  and  Mr.  Glavis  is  condemned.     That  are   matters    of   court   record   and   since   even  And  here  rests  the  final  verdict.    It  will  take 

an  outrage  on  common  sense  and  con-  some  very  prominent  men  like  Senator  Mitch-  several  years  for  the  people  to  say  their  word. 

.   .  ell    of    Oregon    were   convicted   in    matters   of  but  this  word  will  be  spoken  clearly  and  force- 

idiciary   principles,   that  the  ac-  this   kind>   we    are   not    dealing    with    isoiated  fully  and  without  any  mixture  of  "legal  tech- 

•  >ed   .-hould   be   proclaimed   innocent   before-  cases    and   opinions    but   with    common    facts,  nicality  whitewash." 

.:nd  the  accuser  thus  practically  be  placed  The    illegal    fencing    of    millions    of    acres    of 

al  himself,  seems  to  require  no  comment.  ra"ge  lands  by  cattle  companies  and  the  inci-  FIRE    PROTECTION. 

The  same  day  Mr    Pinchot  in   a  letter  d.cl^al  shootlllg  of    "f1   settlers   the  wholesale  The    Province   of   Quebec,   through   its   effi- 

'  timber   trespasses   which   have   been   going   on  cient  suoerintendent    Hon    W    C    T    Hall    has 

Senator  Dolliver  of  Iowa  stated  his  faith  in  for  years,  all  these  illustrate  that  the  enforce-  '              ,   '         J '.         ' ' 

and  denied  the  correctness  of  the  find-  ment  of  even  the  poor  laws  we  do  have,  was  J              ued  ln  attractive  and  convenient  form 

i«s  of  Wickersham.  largely  a  farce.     And  again  we  ask:     Why  did  a  clots-bound  circular,  well  illustrated,  giving 

13.     Next    day    President    Taft    ordered   the  ordces    Congress    refuse    to    equip    the    land  directions    concerning   forest    fires,   their   pre- 

CMnissal   of   Mr    Pinchot     Mr    Price  and   Mr  t           M!       3"      *f  '  sufficlent  force  to   care  vention  and  control.     The  little  booklet  starts 

en,   ivir.   ±                i   ivir.  for  pUbhc  property?  ,              .            „_,       ,                      ., 

law.     Mr.   Pinchot,  a  man  who  has  won  the  At  'his  point  Professor  Roth  read  a  number  c 

1-art    and    confidence    of    Roosevelt    and    the  of  .passages   from  the   Annual    Report   of  the  an  absolute  necessity  to  its  inhabitants."     An 

l-.plc  by  doing  a  giant's  task  without  thought  £<:ne,ral  Land   Offke,  then  under  Ethan  Allen  interesting  fact  is  apparent  from  this  booklet, 

.,-  ,  Hitchcock,  telling  of  fraud,  mefective  protec-  that  is  that  a  paid  patrol  under  proper  direc- 

»  pay  or  selfish  gam,  a  man  who  is  not  even  ^.on>    unsatjsfactory    prosecution     and     trials,  tion  is  indispensible  to  any  effective  fire  ser- 

; Reused  of  any  wrong,  is  dismissed  without  a  illegal  fencing,  neglect  of  providing  laws  for  vice. 
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Michigan  Forestry 
Associatoin 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.  HUBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


A  NEW  WRINKLE  IN  FORESTRY. 

In  an  address  before  the  Lumbermen's  Club 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Hon.  J.  B.  White  of  Kansas 
City  developed  a  notion  which  has  been  grad- 
ually spreading  among  lumbermen,  namely 
that  they  should  be  alowed  to  charge  as  much 
stumpage  for  their  material  as  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce the  tree.  In  other  words,  if  it  costs  $10 
to  grow  a  tree  which  will  cut  1,000  feet  b.  m. 
of  lumber,  the  lumberman  should  charge 
enough  for  his  lumber  to  make  the  stumpage 
alone  bring  him  $10  for  this  tree. 

Mr.  White's  position  is  in  part  as  follows: 
'  Supply  and  Demand. 

"In  the  world's  commerce  and  trade  in  nat- 
ural products,  a  fair  and  well-established  de- 
mand in  one  balance  and  in  the  other  a  proper 
supply  with  a  reasonable  profit  thereon,  con- 
stitutes honest  merchandising  and  a  healthy 
trade  condition.  In  many  commodities  with 
normal  and  satisfactory  conditions  come  dis- 
ease and  disaster  when  the  pulse  is  led  by 
excitement  to  beat  in  feverish  haste,  when  the 
bulls  and  the  bears  fight  for  market  control, 
circulate  wild  stories  as  to  the  supply  and  as 
to  the  demand,  and  the  masses  who  do  not 
know  and  who  let  others  do  their  thinking, 
lose  their  heads  and  their  money.  It  is  wrong 
that  our  laws  will  protect  this  kind  of  gamb- 
ling that  changes  the  market  directly  adverse 
to  the  law  of  equalization  as  to  supply  and 
demand  and  permits  monopolies  to  be  formed 
to  corner  the  supply  and  extort  from  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  not  legitimate  trade  or  merchan- 
dising but  is  speculation,  of  the  character  of 
high  finance,  coldly  and  shrewdly  managed  by 
those  who  know  the  facts'or  are  better  guess- 
ers  as  to  the  supply  that  can  be  brought  to 
the  market.  We  speak  freely  of  this  great 
evil  of  speculating  in  the  necessities  of  life, 
where  the  public  has  to  pay  the  loss,  yet  we, 
as  lumbermen,  know  just  how  it  is  in  our  own 
business  of  manufacturing  and  merchandising 
in  lumber,  where  we  overproduce  and  are  pay- 


ing the  loss,  which  is  a  loss  also  to  the  future 
public.  We  know  we  are  making  too  much 
lumber,  that  the  supply  is  greater  than  the 
demand,  and  that  we  have  perfect  control  01 
the  supply  and  can  regulate  it  according  to  the 
demand,  and  yet  we  do  not  do  it.  We  know 
absolutely  that  we  cannot  grow  even  a  fifty- 
year-old  tree  containing  not  exceeding  5  per 
cent  above  No.  1  common  for  less  than  $12 
stumpage  with  all  conditions  favorable,  includ- 
ing low  taxation,  yet  we  are  selling  better  trees, 
150  years  old,  for  $5  stumpage,  which  contain 
25  per  cent  above  common  and  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  value  of  more  than  $12  per  thousand 
from  what  we  are  now  getting. 

"We  can  righteously  insist,  without  reason- 
able complaint  against  us  by  the  public,  that 
we  should  have  at  least  as  much  for  mature 
trees  of  superior  quality  as  it  will  cost  to  raise 
mature  trees  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive sin  against 'posterity  for  a  lumberman  to 
sell  his  lumber  at  less  than  cost  of  growing 
trees  or  less  than  some  good  competitive  sub.- 
stitute  can  be  provided  for.  Any  law  and  any 
trust  that  will  prevent  a  man  cutting  and  sell- 
ing timber  below  the  cost  of  reproducing  it 
and  a  reasonable  added  profit,  is  a  good  law 
and  a  good  trust  for  the  people. 

"If  we  cannot  singly  protect  ourselves 
against  ourselves  we  should  be  permitted  to 
combine  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
cannot  break  a  moral  principle  at  the  expense 
of  the  comfort  and  needs  of  future  genera- 
tions. We  are  not  good  manufacturers;  we 
are  not  good  merchants;  we  are  not  good  land- 
lords or  gcod  tenants;  we  are  mighty  poor 
business  men  and  should  be  restrained  in  the 
interest  of  conservation  and  for  the  benefit  of 
i.iir-elves  and  of  this  generation  and  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us." 

Mr.  White  then  proceeds  to  outline  a  bill 
which  would  embody  his  views.  The  fallow- 
ing is  the  first  section  and  clearly  illustrates 
the  principle: 


"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  That  whenevt 
it  shall  appear  to  the  State  Forest  Commii 
sion  that  waste  is  being  committed  on  Stal 
or  private  forests,  after  due  examination  ther> 
cf,  notice  shall  be  served  upon  the  owne 
party  in  charge  pr  person  or  persons  commi 
ting  the  waste,  and  the  owner  or  party  offe 
ing  shall  make  restitution  'by  paying  intc 
State  fund  for  conservation  and  reforesta 
the  value  of  such  waste,  to  be  ascertaine 
manner  following: 

"If   the   timber    cut   and    removed    is   beir 
sold  at  less  than  cost  of  reproduction,  it  shi 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  intentional  violatic 
of   this    act,    and    the    difference    between   tl 
price    obtained   and  the   cost   of   reproductio 
to  be  estimated  and  ascertained  according 
the  best  available  methods,  shall  be  the  mea  j 
ure    of  damage   to   be   assessed   and   collect! 
as    all    fines    and    penalties   are    adjudged   at 
collected     for     other    misdemeanors.      If   tl 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  tree  is  left  to  was  | 
in  the  woods,  then  the  market  value  shall 
ascertained  in  like  manner  and  the  entire  val 
assessed  against  the  owner  or  offending  par 
in  same  manner,  together  with  sufficient  pe 
alty  in   either  or  both  cases  to  cover  cost 
prosecution." 

While  this  is  a  most  instructive  and  int<  j 
esting  view,  there  is  also  another  side  to  tl 
question.  The  people  gave  the  forests  to  th< 
present  owners,  and  one  of  the  excuses 
was  a  poor  one)  was  that  while  this  was 
a  gift  the  people  would  be  benefited  by 
ting  correspondingly  cheap  lumber.  And 
the  past  they  have  had  cheap  lumber.  Wot 
the  people  now  be  willing  to  pay  full  price  f 
this  timber  which  they  gave  away  practica 
free  of  charge? 
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HENEY  TELLS  OF  TIMBER   STEAL 

With  all  preliminaries  brushed  aside,  t 
trial  has  begun  of  Binger  Hermann,  i'orn 
congressman,  charged  in  the  federal  court 
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Portland,  Ore.,  with  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  government  of  part  of  the  public  domain. 
Francis  J.  Heney  made  the  opening  address. 
The  famous  prosecutor  hewed  close  to  the  line 
throughout  his  brief  statement  of  the  govern- 
ment's case.  He  spoke  calmly,  only  now  ami 
then  waxing  eloquent  cr  indulging  in  his 
famed  invective. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  said  he,  "we  expect 
to  prove  that  in  1901  it  was  known  in  Oregon 
that  timber  speculators  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  creation  of  forest  reserves  by  securing 
advance  information  as  to  what  land  would  be 
included  in  the  reserves,  and  by  thereupon 
procuring  a  large  number  of  persons  to  make 
applications  for  the  school  lands  lying  within 
the  reserve  and  convey  the  aforesaid  school 
lands  to  the  speculators  for  small  sums. 

"As  early  as  July,  1901,  the  time  at  which 
Binger  Hermann  became  commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  at  Washington,  Oregon 
newspapers  published  sensational  articles  ex- 
plaining these  frauds.  In  September,  1901,  the 
commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
called  attention  to  these  frauds  in  his  report 
nil  the  General  Land  Office. 

"In  September,  1901,  Binger  Hermann  was 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  there  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  Franklin  Mays,  W.  N.  Jone=. 
and  others  to  assist  them  in  the  creation  of  a 
forest  reserve  in  southeastern  Oregon.  May* 
and  Hermann  met  in  the  office  of  Henry  Mel- 
drum,  United  States  surveyor  general,  and  dis- 
cussed the  proposition  in  the  presence  of  Mel- 
drum. 

"Thereafter  Hermann  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  Mays  and  Jones,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  made  by  Hermann,  procured 
petitions  for  the  creation  of  the  reserve." 

Mays  and  Jones  have  already  been  convict- 
ed. Hermann  would  have  been  tried  at  the 
same  time  with  Mays  and  Jones  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  'had  previously  exacted  a  promise 
from  Mr.  Heney  that  he  would  not  be  tried 
in  Oregon  until  he  was  first  tried  in  Washing- 
ton, under  another  indictment,  in  April,  1906, 
when  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  called  Mr.- 
Heney  home. 

The  above  item  is  of  especial  interest  at  this 
time.  Binger  Hermann,  as  will  lie  remem- 
bered, was  Ballinger's  predecessor  in  the  land 
office  under  Secretary  Hitchcock.  And  it  was 
during  his  regime  that  the  rotteness  of  the 
land  office  was  first  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  president  and  the  people. 

LUMBER  THIEVES  IN  KENT. 

Lumber  thieves,  working  with  a  boldness  sel- 
dom equaled  in  Kent  county,  have  been  depleting 
a  woods  owned  by  George  Ludington,  about  five 
miles  from  Grand  Rapids.  The  operations  of  the 
marauders  always  took  place  at  night  and  a  por- 
table sawmill  must  have  been  used,  as  trees  10 
and  20  inches  in  circumference  were  cut  down 
and  removed.  The  thefts  were  discovered  several 
days  ago  and  the  owner  of  the  lumber  endeav- 
ored to  find  the  guilty  parties,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  woods  are  located  a  short  distance 
back  of  the  Ludington  farmhouse  alid  the  thieves 
must  have  marked  the  trees  during  the  day,  as 
only  the  best  lumber  in  the  forest  was  cut  down. 
How  the  heavy  trees  could  be  carted  away  in 
such  a  brief  space  of  time  is  a  mystery.  There 
were  no  tracks  leading  from  the  woods  and  it  is 
presumed  that  a  wagon  was  in  waiting  and  the 
lumber  taken  to  a  secure  hiding  place  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  expected  that  arrests  may  follow 
the  investigation  of  the  authorities. 


ACQUIRE  MORE  TIMBER  HOLDINGS. 

The  holdings  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
mainland  of  J.  A.  Sayward  &  Co.,  of  Victoria, 
have  been  bought  by  E.  B.  Cadwell  &  Company, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  representing  American  capi- 
talists. The  property  consists  of  22,000  acres  ot 
selected  timber,  all  on  navigable  water,  together 
with  the  Sayward  mill  in  Victoria.  The  Say- 
ward  mill  has  only  recently  been  entirely  rebuilt 
and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  located  for 
its  size  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  The 
site  of  the  mill  is  located  on  the  harbor  close  to 
the  center  of  the  town,  and  the  seven  and  one- 
half  acres  which  it  occupies  is  considered  a  val- 
uable piece  of  real  estate  aside  from  its  advan- 
tage as  a  mill  site. 

Last  year  Mr.  Cadwell  purchased  the  Jordan 
River  Limits,  transferring  them  to  the  Michigan- 
Pacific  Lumber  Company,  which  was  organized 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with  $1,500,000  capital. 


CHIPPEWA'S  ROAD  WORK. 

The  Chippewa  county  road  work  for  the 
season  has  been  wound  up  by  County  Road 
Commissioner  William  Godfrey,  and  the  rec- 
ord made  by  him  during  the  first  year  of  his 
administration  has  been  satisfactory  from 
every  viewpoint.  Mr.  Godfrey  did  not  have 
as  much  money  to  spend  on  th6  roads  as 
some  of  his  predecessors  in  office  had,  as  the 
bridge  fund  of  $25,000,  raised  by,  the  sale  of 
bonds,  had  been  exhausted  before  he  assumed 
office,  and  the  general  fund,  which  was  for- 
merly $24,800,  was  this  year  cut  to  $23,080, 
which  was  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  bridges  and  roads,  repairs 
and  other  incidentals  necessary  with  the  sys- 
tem. 

Nothwithstanding  the  cut,  he  succeeded  in 
making  a  large  number  of  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial improvements.  He  made  three  new 
roads,  adopted  by  the  board  of  supervisors  as 
part  of  the  county  road  system  shortly  before 
he  assumed  office,  as  follows:  The  Soo  Line 
road,  the  Meridian  and  Barbeau  road  and  the 
Ridge  road.  He  also  widened  and  rebuilt  four 
miles  of  the  road  between  Stirlingville  and 
Rudyard  and  has  the  abutments  completed  for 
a  new  'bridge  which  will  cross  the  Munoskong 
river  near  Stirlingville.  This  bridge  has  a 
span  of  75  feet  with  32-foot  approaches.  A 
new  stone  crusher  has  been  purchased  during 
the  year  on  which  $496  has  been  paid.  In 
smoothing  and  leveling  the  roads  during  the 
summer,  Mr.  Godfrey  dispensed  with  the  road 
grader  and  used  the  King  drag  instead,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  the 
old  method. 

Mr.  Godfrey  is  a  firm  believer  in  having  the 
roads  properly  drained,  as  it  is  otherwise  im- 
possible to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and 
he  is  paying  particular  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  system.  He  has  thus  far  proved  him- 
self a  hard  and  efficient  officer  and  the  many 
words  of  commendation  which  has  reached 
this  office  is  proof  that  the  taxpayers  as  a 
rule  are  satisfied. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Past. 


ADVOCATES  WORKING  CONVICTS  ON 
ROADS. 

"Im  going  to  make  a  fight  for  good  roads 
in  Muskegon  county,"  declared  J.  S.  Walker, 
of  Muskegon  township,  master  of  Muskegon 
County  Pomona  Grange.  "I  think  the  na- 
tional government  ought  to  aid  in  road  build- 
ing and  I'm  going  to  arouse  sentiment  for 
such  an  action.  I  think  roads  in  the  state 
ought  to  be  built  by  convicts  in  state  prisons, 
the  same  as  is  done  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington." 

With  such  conclusions  Mr.  Walker  returned 
from  a  national  grange  meeting  held  at  -Des 
Moines,  la.,  at  which  prominent  grange  lead- 
ers from  all  over  the  country  were  present. 
"While  I  was  in  Des  Moines,"  said  Mr. 
Walker,  "I  heard  a  speaker  from  the  state  of 
Washington  describe  the  method  they  have  in 
that  state  of  having  the  convicts  build  roads. 
The  state  has  a  stone  crushing  plant  worth 
$150,000,  and  finds  that  it  can  build  roads 
much  more  economically  this  way  than  in 
any  other  known  manner.  It  also  does  away 
with  convicts  interfering  with  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  trades. 

"I  think  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  done 
in  Michigan,  and  I  intend  to  endorse  the  can- 
didate for  governor  that  comes  out  in  favor 
of  the  convict  road  building  system.  I'm  go- 
ing to  agitate  this  about  the  county  and  tell 
the  people  about  it. 

"I  have  been  told  it  is  unconstitutional  for 
the  federal  government  to  build  roads,  but 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trou'ble  to  look  up 
the  constitution  will  find  in  the  eighth  article 
a  provision  authorizing  the  government  to 
aid  in  building  postal  roads.  Nothing  has  ever 
been  dene  in  this  direction  to  my  knowledge. 
"I  have  also  been  told  that  the  government 
has  no  money  for  road  building  but  it  seems 
to  have  enough  for  costly  waterway  projects, 
and  I  think  that  it  can  find  some  for  roads 
also." 
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STATE  BRIDGE  ENGINEER  NEEDED. 
Good  roads  are  receiving  more  attention  to- 
day than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
state  of  Michigan,  but  there  is  one  phase  of 
the  movement  that  is  not  receiving  the 
thought  its  importance  warrants,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  bridges  and  culverts.  Were 
proper  methods  used  in  the  construction  of 
permanent  bridges  and  culverts  in  Michigan, 
many  thousands  of  dollars  that  are  now  being 
spent  annually  on  their  maintenance  might  be 
used  for  better  highways. 

In  1907  the  State  Highway  Department  at- 
tempted to  get  a  complete  statement  of  the 
cost  of  bridges  and  culverts  built  in  Michigan 
during  the  year,  and  the  total  amount  reported 
was  $667,383.15.  At  the  convention  of  the 
American  Roadmakers'  Association,  the  rep- 
uty  highway  commissioner  of  Michigan,  in  an 
address,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  total 
would  reach  $1,000,000,  for  the  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  existing  bridges 
and  culverts,  as  well  as  many  of  those  now 
being  built,  are  only  temporary  structures; 
and  because  of  this  fact,  our  present  expendi- 
ture for  bridges  and  culverts  is  largely  one  of 
maintenance.  This  vast  sum  spent  in  1907 
was  largely  used  to  renew  or  repair  existing 
structures. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  bridges  in  Michigan 
have  span  lengths  of  less  than  50  feet,  and 
the  cost  of  building  permanent  structures  is 
reasonable.  It  is  evident  that  this  large  expen- 
diture might  eventually  be  materially  reduced, 
and  the  money  so  saved  put  elsewhere  on  the 
roads,  by  adopting  a  policy  of  renewing  bridges 
with  structures  as  nearly  permanent  as  may 
be  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Prac- 
tically permanent  bridges  and  culverts  may  be 
obtained  by  building  them  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. This  material  is  now  being  widely  used 
lor  building  construction,  and  is  recognized  as 
a  good  and  cheap  material  for  permanent 
works  of  all  kinds. 

The  problem  of  bridges  is  different  from 
that  of  roads,  as,  no  matter  what  the  character 
of  the  road  may  be,  nor  how  little  travel  may 
go  over  it,  it  is  necessary  to  have  bridges  that 
will  sustain  the  loads  that  come  upon  them; 
and  a  bridge  in  a  sparsely  settled  community 
may  be  called  upon  to  carry  quite  as  heavy  a 
load  as  the  bridge  upon  the  road  where  traffic 
is  frequent;  so  that  the  requirements  of  con- 


struction   for    a    bridge    are    more    nearly    the 
same  for  all  localities. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases  in  this  state, 
the  present  method  of  contracting  for  bridges 
is  uneconomical,  unbusinesslike,  and  unsound. 
Bids  are  usually  asked  for,  and  the  contractor 
submits  his  own  design,  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  in  many  instances  bases  his  price  on 
the  cheapest  possible  design  which  he  thinks 
he  can  get  accepted.  This  procedure  has  a 
marked  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of 
highway  bridges. 

In  order  to  secure  a  well-designed  bridge,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  rigid  specifications  as  to 
loading,  and  details  of  design  under  which  a 
bridge  is  to  be  planned.  After  proposals  are 
submitted,  careful  examination  should  be  made 
of  the  plans  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
conditions  imposed  have  been  carried  out. 
Copies  of  the  plans,  specifications  and  con- 
tract should  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  one  set 
kept  by  the  responsible  officer  of  the  town- 
ship, and  a  competent  inspector  should  super- 
vise the  work. 

The  detail  of  a  design,  such  as  the  number 
and  spacing  of  rivets,  thickness  and  size  of 
splice  plates  and  pin  plates,  the  rriethods  of 
making  connections  at  the  joint,  etc.,  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  shown.  The  capacity  of  a 
structure  to  carry  safely  the  load  for  which 
it  is  designed  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  detail  as  well  as  upon  the  main  members. 
The  whole  bridge  may  thus  be  rendered  un- 
safe by  the  faulty  construction  of  a  single 
detail.  And  yet  the  planning  of  the  details  is 
left  to  the  contractor  without  restriction  of 
any  kind. 

The  contract  entered  into  is  also  frequently 
vague  and  misleading.  It  is  usually  written 
on  a  blank,  furnished  by  the  bidder,  and  often 
contains  clauses  which  operate  to  release  the 
contractor  from  responsibility  of  any  kind. 
Often  plans  which  appear  attractive  to  the 
commissioners  may  call  for  a  strong,  heavy 
structure,  but  the  contractor,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  substitution  clause  in  the  contract, 
the  lack  of  training  of  the  commissioners  and 
inspector,  actually  builds  a  much  lighter, 
weaker,  and  consequently  cheaper,  bridge. 

If  there  are  any  legal  difficulties  in  the  way, 
they  should  be  remedied  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, to  place  the  bridge  work  of  the  state 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State 
Highway  Department.  This  department  at 
the  present  time  is  small,  and  the  force  is 
pretty  well  overworked,  and  in  taking  up  the 
detail  of  this  question  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  employment  of  a  competent 
bridge  engineer,  so  as  to  secure  skilled  super- 
vision from  the  inception  of  a  bridge. 

Satisfactory  results  may  then  be  obtained 
by  requesting  competitive  plans  which  are  to 
conform  to  rigid  specifications  prepared  by 
such  an  engineer,  who  would  also  pass  upon 
the  plans  submitted,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  conformed  to  the  requirements  pre- 
viously outlined.  The  contract  could  then  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder  whose  plans  are 
made  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 
A  uniform  system  of  proposals  should  be  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Highway  Department,  to- 
gether with  a  contract  blank. 
Local  officers  could  notify  the  State  High- 


way Department  that  they  contemplate  under- 
taking the  construction  of  a  bridge,  and  asking 
at  the  same  time  that  engineering  services  be 
rendered  in  connection  therewith.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  an  inquiry  the  State  Highway 
Department  could  set  a  date  for  its  engineer 
to  meet  with  the  local  officers  and  view  the 
site  of  the  bridge.  Definite  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  length  of  span  and  character 
of  the  structure  could  then  be  made. 

Plans  and  specifications  should  then  be  pre- 
pared in  the  office  of  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment, and  forwarded  to  the  local  officers 
for  their  approval,  after  which  the  time  and 
place  of  letting  should  be  set.  This  date 
should  be  set  far  enough  in  advance  of  the 
return  of  the  specifications,  and  the  place 
should  be  preferably  in  some  public  building 
located  in  a  town  or  village  conveniently 
reached  by  railroad. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, duplicate  copies  could  be  sent  to  the 
commissioners,  and  notices  of  the  letting 
could  be  sent  by  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment to  all  the  bridge  companies  known  to 
be  in  a  position  to  do  the  work,  and  as  com- 
plete data  as  possible  in  regard  to  governing 
conditions,  so  that  bidders  could  in  many 
cases  mail  their  bids,  eliminating  the  expense 
of  sending  a  man  to  inspect  the  site  and  attend 
the  letting. 

Some  such  plan  as  is  outlined  above  would 
save  expense  to  the  bidders,  as  well  as  secure 
actual  competition  at  the  letting. 

The  State  Highway  Department  could  also 
prepare  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  from  time 
to  time  inspect  the  work  during  its  construc- 
tion to  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  upon  its  completion  a  final  inspection 
should  be  made,  and  a  certificate  forwarded 
to  the  local  officers.  Only  in  some  such  way 
will  the  townships  secure  well  designed,  per- 
manent and  properly  constructed  bridges. 

Michigan  cannot  be  considered  as  being 
thoroughly  up-to-date  on  the  good  roads  prob- 
lem until  some  such  action  as  is  outlined  in 
the  foregoing  is  taken. 


GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT  SPREADING 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  there  been  such  widespread  interest  in  and 
practical  activity  for  good  roads  as  is  the  case 
at  the  present  time.  The  good  roads  conven- 
tions that  were  held  during  the  past  year  have 
been  remarkable,  not  only  in  number  but  in 
the  results  accomplished.  Sentiment  for  im- 
proved highways  has  crystallized  into  definite 
action,  in  most  cases  being  led  by  the  gover- 
nors and  leading  state  officials. 

In  mileage  the  United  States  has  the  great- 
est system  of  roads  which  any  country  has 
possessed  since  the  world  began.  According 
to  a  careful  road  census,  the  length  of  all  our 
roads  amounts  to  2,155,000  miles.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  these  roads  is  approximately 
$90,000,000.  Road  administration  has  -been 
placed  on  a  practical  basis  in  about  half  the 
states  of  the  union,  comprising  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  California  and 
Washington.  These  have  adopted  in  principle 
or  practice  the  system  of  centralizing  under  a 
state  highway  department  the  road  work  of 
the  state,  thereby  securing  uniformity  in 
method's,  economy  in  administration  and  skill 
in  supervision. 
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The  Standard  Dumping  Wagon  for  Twenty  Years 


For  twenty  years  the  Watson  has  been  the  dumping  wagon  by  which  the  others  are 
yApJffij  Judged.     In  the  number  of  wagons  being  used,  the  number  of  years  they  stay  on  the 
_Jf  job,  and  the  freedom  from  repairs,  the  Watson  is  absolutely  without  a  peer. 

If  quality  means  anything  to  you ;  if  the  verdict  of  fifteen  thousand  individuals,  firms 
and  corporations  has  any  weight — then  the  Watson  is  entitled  to  your  consideration.  Get  our  catalog, 
and  learn  about  the  dumping  wagon  that  is 

"First  in  the  Field;  Last  in  the  Repair  Shop" 

Watson   Wagon   Co.,         Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 

W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident;  C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


AN  IDEAL,  PRACTICAL  COUNTRY 
ROAD. 

I.  K.  Lichty,  Highway  Commissioner  of 
Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county,  has  re- 
cently completed  a  screened  gravel  road,  1.717 
miles  in  U-ngth.  Pit  run  gravel  was  thrown 
iiiiio  a  screen  attached  to  a  wagon  box  on  the 
opposite  the  shovelers,  the  sand  passing 
through  the  screen  and  the  gravel  falling  into 
the  wagon  box.  The  cost  of  this  road  was 
-iimething  above  the  average  of  that  for  ordi- 
nary gravel  roads,  but  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  far  better  results  obtained. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  to  road  builders  or 
road  repairers,  that  unless  a  good  run  of  gravel 
can  be  had,  that  it  is  economy  to  screen  it; 
when  the  gravel  is  well  compacted,  it  is  nearly 
if  not  quite  equal  to  a  stone  road  and  even 
better  than  a  soft  crushed  limestone. 


STATE  GRANGE  APPROVES  MICHIGAN 
ROAD  PLAN. 

That  the  State  Grange  is  in  full  accord  with 
Michigan's  road  law  and  its  present  adminis- 
tration was  evidenced  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing at  Traverse  City.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  tendency  of  thought  on  good  roads  and 
the  strong  endorsement  given  by  so  distin- 
miished  a  body  as  the  State  Grange.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  question  of  better  roads  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  farmers 
of  this  state,  and 

"Whereas,  this  committee  favors  the  policy 

of    road    improvement    by    township,    counties 

and  state  and  has  endorsed  the  principle  that 

the  money  for  this  purpose  should  be  provided 

as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  funds  raised  by 

<-ral    taxation,    instead    of    by    assessments 

the    owners    of   lands    through    which    this 

road  runs,  and 

"Whereas,  by  far  the  greater  mileage  of  our 
public  highways  is  not  improved,  and  there  is 
therefore  urgent  need  for  large  appropriation 
for  road  improvement  and  maintenance, 

"Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  for  the  extension  of  the 
policy  of  state  aid  for  public  highway  im- 
provements, with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  system  of  improved  roads  in  all 
sections  of  the  state." 

CLARE  COUNTY  TO  AGAIN  VOTE  ON 
THE  COUNTY  ROAD  QUESTION. 

In  April.  ]90n.  Clare  county  voted  upon  the 
question  of  adopting  the  county  road  system 
and  rejected  the  proposition.  New  interest 
seems  to  have  been  awakened,  as  the  Clare 


Courier  announces  that  a  public  meeting  in 
connection  with  the  annual  road  institute  for 
Clare  county  will  be  held  February  23rd,  at 
Clare.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  'better 
acquaint  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  with  the 
workings  cf  the  county  system  an,d  to  perfect 
an  organization  for  some  aggressive  effort 
along  this  line. 

WILL  BOND  FOR  ROADS. 

A  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering a  proposition  to  bond  Wheatland  town- 
ship, Sanilac  county,  for  read  building  pur- 
poses will  be  held  at  Deckerville,  Wednesday, 
February  3rd,  1910.  Three  thousand  dollars 
have  been  raised  'by  popular  subscription  and 
it  is  proposed  to  bond  for  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. These  amounts,  together  with  the  three 
thousand  dollars  state  reward,  it  is  expected 
will  build  three  miles  of  stone  road.  This 
community  is  particularly  fortunate  in  that  it 
owns  its  own  stone  crusher,  and  has  large 
quantities  of  cobble  and  field  stone  upon  the 
ground,  conditions  which  aid  very  materially 
in  building  a  good  road  cheaply. 

NEW  CHAIRMAN  OF  WAYNE  ROAD 
COMMISSION. 

John  S.  Haggerty  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  county  road  commissioners  at  its 
annual  meeting  recently.  Mr.  Haggerty  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  brick  making  industry  on 
the  west  side  of  Detroit,  and  his  business 
training  has  been  of  valuable  assistance  to  the 
board  in  its  work. 

In  addition,  he  has  saved  the  county  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  transportation'  bills  by 
placing  his  large  touring  car  and  electric  run- 
about at  the  disposal  cf  the  board. 

Owen  Rippey  was  reappointed  clerk  of  the 
board. 


BERRIEN   REFUSED   GOOD   ROADS 
AGAIN. 

A  move  to  submit  to  the  voters  of  Berrien 
county  again  this  spring  the  county  system  of 
good  roads  building  was  sprung  unawares  on 
the  board  of  supervisors,  a  resolution,  near 
the  close  of  the  session,  being  submitted  by 
Supervisor  John  Smith  of  St.  Joseph  town- 
ship, calling  for  the  submission  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  electors  on  April  4.  The  motion 
\\.i-  defeated. 

Mention  of  the  good  roads  system,  and 
even  g'ood  roads  called  forth  a  tirade  or  abuse 
upon  automobilists  by  Supervisor  Babcock  of 
Nilcs,  he  declaring  that  only  the  owners  of 
machines  were  interested  in  good  roads.  He 


also  declared  that  automobiles  did  more  dam- 
age to  roadways  than  'other  vehicles,  state- 
ments which  aroused  some  of  the  members  of 
the  board,  who  are  owners  of  machines. 


HURON  COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  uncompleted  roads  in  Huron  county  are 
located  as  follows: 

Miles. 

McKinley    township    2.455 

Sand    Beach   township ....._. 1.218 

Sebewaing  township   T. 1.000 

Winsor  township   250 

Winsor  township   997 

Total  ' 5.920 

The  completed  roads  are  located  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Sand    Beach    township 1.041 

Sand    Beach   township 1.010 

Sand   Beach   township 1.045 

Sebewaing  township   250 

Sebewaing  township   250 

Sebewaing  township   500 

Verona  township    1.002 

Winsor  township   530 

Winsor  township   .' 1.008 

Winsor  township    503 

Winsor  township    1.013 

Winsor  township    1.000 

Total     9.152 

The  township  of  Sand  Beach  is  one  of  the 
banner  improved  roads  townships  in  Huron 
county. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  TOWNSHIP. 

Union  township,  Branch  county,  has  made 
application  to  the  state  for  the  reward  for  the 
construction  of  roads.  The  township  intends 
to  construct  one  and  three-quarter  miles  on 
the  Coldwater-Union  City  road  between  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  the  Morey 
school  house. 

The  construction  is  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Highway  Commissioner  of  Union 
township.  Union  has  long  been  paying  a 
money  tax  for  roads  and,  in  fact,  adopted  this 
method  before  compelled  to  by  law.  The 
township  is  to  undertake  the  new  work  in 
addition  to  much  bridge  work  already  on  hand. 

Other  townships  in  Branch  county  would 
do  well  to  apply  for  the  state  reward.  The 
assistance  is  certainly  needed  and  would  do 
much  toward  the  creation  of  good  roads. 

The  township  of  Blumfield,  Saginaw  county, 
has  voted  to  bond  for  $10,000  for  good  roads. 
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IF    YOU    WANT 

GOOD  ROADS 

BUILD    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port   Huron   Dumping   and  Spreading  Wagons 

AND    ROLL    'EM    WITH    THE 

Port  Huron  Road  Roller 

Write  us  for  Ways  to  Save  Money  in  Road  Building 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. , 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 

Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 
Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 

Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 

James   McKercher,  Michigamme. 
Kay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 

Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 

Carl  J.  Schweinsberg,  Kawkawlin. 

Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 

Henry  B.  Lints.  Linwood. 
Benzie  County — 

Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
Cheboygan  County — 

John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 

Kenneth  McLeod,  Cheboygan,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 

Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — • 

William    Godfrey.    Sault   Ste.    Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

H.  W.  Reade,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 

Emmet  County — 

Henry   Leismer,   Petoskey. 

Q.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 

Frank  Voorheis,  Harbor  Springs. 

Genesee   County — 

Linus  Wolcott,  Flint. 
William  Becker,  Fenton. 

Geo.  H.  Sellers,  Genesee. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Goebic    County — 

Henry   Rowe,    Ironwood. 

'C.    E.   Walton,   Wakefield. 

G.    S.    Barber,    Bessemer. 

Grand   Traverse   County — 

Frank   Hamilton,   Traverse   City. 
Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates, 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 


C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 

Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 
Iron  County — 

W.  A.  Holmes,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

Kalamazoo  County — 
W.   M.  Bryant,  Kalamazoo. 

Byron   S.   Kearney,  Schoolcraft. 

Charles   Clarke,   Yorkville. 
Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  South  Boardman. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  McMillan. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Bear  Lake  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Richard  M.  Hoffman',  Manistee. 

Peter  C.  Olson,  Manistee. 
Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 

M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County —  • 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 

Mccosta  County — 
Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 
Menominee  County — 

A.   A.  Jutner,   Menominee. 
George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 
Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Missaukee  County — 
John  A:  Jackwater,  Vogel  Center. 
John  H.  Slick,  Manton. 
Ralph  H.  Hoover,  Star  City. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 
Charles  W.  Elliott,  Muskegon. 
Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Ogemaw  County — 

George  Eymer,  Prescott. 
Martin  Lupton,  Lupton. 
John  Decker,  West  Branch. 
Ontonagon   County — 
Jerome   Brown,   Matchwood. 
James  D.  Van  Slyck.  Ontonagon. 
Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 
Saginaw  County — 

Alpheus   W.   Green,   Saginaw. 
Schoolcraft  County — 

Nels  S.  Johnson,   Manistique. 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Win.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Manton. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 

CARD  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT. 

Caro — 

Henry  Herman,  Caro. 
Indianfields — 

Fred  Long,  Caro. 
Aimer — 

J.  J.  England,  Caro. 
Ellington — 

Floyd  Turner,  Caro. 


TOWNSHIP-COUNTY  PLAN. 

Tyrone  Township,  Kent  County — 

T.  N.  Church,  Kent  City. 

Jabas  Collins,  Kent  City. 

Lenard  Coalter,  Kent  City. 
Shelby,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Reed,  Shelby. 

Jesse  Bears,  Shelby. 
Hart  Township,  Oceana  County — 

James  K.  Flood,  Hart. 

W.  R.  Roach,  Hart. 

S.  C.  Brigham,  Hart. 
Newfield  Township,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Scott,  Hesperia. 

Alex.  McLaren,  Hesperia. 


KENT  COUNTY  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT 

Wyoming  Township — 

William  H.  Richardson,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F. 

D.  8. 
Plainfield  Township — 

A.  N.  Hyser,   Belmont,  R.  F.  D.  15. 
Walker  Township — 

R.  D.  Graham,  Grand  Rapids,  care  of  Com- 
mercial Savings  Bank. 
Paris  Township— 

W.  T.  Shafer,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  10. 
Alpine  Township — 

W.  W.  Wheeler,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  7. 
Grand  Rapids  Township — 

H.  O.  Braman,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  4. 
Grand  Rapids  City — 

G.    W.   Thompson,   75   Lyons   street,    Grand 

Rapids. 
East  Grand  Rapids  Village — 

John  E.  Apsey,  East  Grand  Rapids. 
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A M  ERC  AN 


This  brand  on 
every  sheet. 

None  genuine 

without  this 

brand 


To  those  9O,OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 

PHROUGH  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,  you  have  made  a  demand 

for  a  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,   road  culverts,   and 

agricultural  purposes.     Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 

Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 

Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 

rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.     Address, 

MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.  LANSING,    MICHIGAN 


SHELBY,  OCEANA  COUNTY,  HAS  FINE 
ROADS. 

In  more  ways  than  one  Shelby  township  in 
Oceana  county  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the 
inauguration  and  fostering  of  the  good-roads 
spirit  in  Michigan.  To  begin  with,  Shelby 
contributed  the  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  on  roads  and  bridges,  who  did  so 
much  for  the.  good-roads  legislation  of  the 
day.  And  Shelby  isn't  like  the  doctor  who 
hesitated  to  take  his  own  medicine.  At  the 
first  oportunity  the  township  went  in  for  good 
roads,  and  good  roads  in  that  district  are  good 
in  a.  superlative  degree.  Instead  of  entering 
objection  to  the  cost  Shelby's  farmers  are 
clamoring  for  extensions  of  the  good  roads 
work. 

Shelby  already  has  claimed  $12,000  in  state 
rewards  for  its  road  construction  work.  Ex- 
tending north,  south,  east  and  west  from 
Shelby  are  the  very  highest  type  of  stone 
roads,  built  according  to  the  state  specifica- 
tions and  reaching  to  the  four  township 
boundary  lines.  These  roads  extend  to  Ferry 
township  on  the  east,  Hart  township  on  the 
north,  Benona  township  on  the  west  and 
Grant  on  the  south. 

Shelby  is  not  alone  in  the  good  roads  agita- 
tion in  Oceana  county.  Hart  has  had  just 
another  such  an  awakening,  and  Hart's  good 
roads  district  joins  that  of  Shelby.  Hart  has 
not  gone  in  so  strong  for  stone  roads.  The 
farmers  seem  satisfied  with  good  clay  and 
gravel.  Shelby's  farmers  are  willing  to  pay 
for  and  demand  the  very  best. 

With  a  wealth  of  hardhead  stone,  just  right 
for  stone  road  construction,  Shelby  has  made 
a  fine  start  on  the  plan  to  make  it  the  town- 
ship of  the  finest  roads  in  western  Michigan. 
The  township  has  its  own  stone-crushing 
plant  and  a  modern,  hdavy  steam  roller.  Al- 
ready the  townspeople  recognize  the  good  re- 
sults oi  the  better  roads  in  increased  business 
and  the  village  is  co-operating  with  the  agri- 
cultural district  of  the  township  in  the  cam- 
paign to  make  the  township  one  of  the  chief 
examples  of  fine  highways  in  Michigan. 

Postmaster  George  E.  Dcwey  represented 
the  Oceana  district  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives .of  the  State  Legislature  in  1907.  His 
district  then  was  for  good  roads  and  he  was 
elected  upon  a  platform  with  a  very  promi- 
nent good-roads  plank.  True  to  the  choice 
of  his  constituents  he  landed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  committee  and 
was  one  of  those  instrumental  in  perfecting  all 
the  good-roads  laws  of  the  state. 

When  he  relinquished  his  seat  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  Representative  Samuel  Odell,  Mr. 
Dewey  was  honored  by  the  postmastership. 
Odell  is  another  of  the  good  roads  enthusiasts. 
He  also  is  one  of  the  several  farmers  in  the 
good-roads  district  of  Shelby  who  owns  and 
operates  a  big  touring  car.  Good-roads  ideas 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  iron 
out  the  temperamental  dislike  between  the 
average  farmer  and  the  automobile  driver. 

In  Shelby  the  roads  are  built  to  withstand 
the  tear  of  speeding  automobile  tires.  They 
are  dustless  to  a  great  degree.  They  are  wide 
enough  for  safe  passage  and  practically  all 
that  is  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer 
has  been  eliminated  by  his  improvement  ot 


the    roads,    and    the    farmer    is   taking    to    the 
horseless    vehicles    with    astonishing    enthusi- 


BUTLT  FOUR  MILES  OF  MACADAM 
ROADS. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  county  road  com- 
missioners of  Muskegon  county  for  1909  shows 
that  a  little  over  four  miles  of  macadam 
crushed  stone  road,  built  according  to  state 
specifications,  was  constructed  in  the  county 
during  the  past  year,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$4,000  per  mile.  The  total  expended  on  this 
style  of  roads  was  $15,982.69. 

The  total  expenditures  on  county  roads  dur- 
ing the  year  are  shown  by  the  report  to  be  as 
follows: 

Cedar   Springs   road $12,152.83 

Whitehall  road  1,888.79 

Ravenna  road   1,145.65 

Holton     road 1,133.12 

Fruitport  road 3,715.63 

North    Muskegon   road 1,448.51 

Lake   Harbor   road 2,635.45 

Peck    Street    road 1.00 

Montague   road    2,624.43 

McKinney  Avenue  road 4,312.85 

Sullivan    road    1,326.98 

Bailey  road   13.33 

Contingent  road  account 1,812.13 


Total    $34,210.60 

HOUGHTON    TO    VOTE    ON    COUNTY 
SYSTEM. 

The  oC'iinty  road  system  will  be  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Houghton  county. 
The  county  road  system  has  been  before  the 
board  of  supervisors  for  a  year  or  more.  Su- 
pervisor Hainar  submitted  a  resolution  to 
place  the  question  on  the  ballot  at  the  April 
election,  and  it  passed  unanimously.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hamar,  who  has  fought 
valiantly  for  the  submission  of  the  question 
for  the  past  two  years. 

OTHER  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 
SHOULD  DO  LIKEWISE. 

Some  time  ago  the  Board  of  County  Road 
Commissioners  addressed  a  letter  to  the  town- 
ship highway  commissioners  of  Wayne  county, 
urging  a  closer  co-operation,  and  inviting  them 
to  bring  their  road  problems  before  the  county 
board,  so  that  the  best  results  might  be  se- 
cured. A  large  number  of  the  township  com- 
missioners have  responded  to  the  invitation. 
In  Romulus  township  a  new  road  was  surveyed 
to  take  the  place  of  a  small  portion  of  the  old 
To'bin  road,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Pontiac 
and  Monroe  Territorial  road,  and  a  map  was 
made  to  conform  to  the  survey.  In  Redford 
township  the  county  board  was  consulted  on 
the  advisability  of  an  'earth  fill  on  Grand  River 
road  about  one-half  mile  west  of  Redford  vil- 
lage, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  electric  rail- 
mad  and  the  township  sir  mid  make  such  fill; 
also  raise  the  present  'bridge  to  the  same  level. 
In  Ecorse  township  bids  were  asked  for  on  a 
bridge  to  span  Ecorse  creek,  and  the  designs 
were  submitted,  to  the  county  board.  Notes 
were  given  them  relative  to  re-enforcing  the 
floor  and  the  spreading  of  the  footing  course 
of  each  abutment  to  give  stability  to  the  struc- 
tures. Specifications  for  concrete  work,  both 


plain  and  re-enforced,  were  prepared,  and  the 
materials  were  inspected  so  that  the  township 
board  was  safe  from  error  in  the  quality  of  the 
material.  Springwells  township  consulted  the 
county  commission  relative  to  re-enforced  con- 
crete culverts  and  bridges  which  it  contemplat- 
ed building.  Specifications  were  prepared  and 
plans  were  drawn  for  two  bridges. 

All  these  matters  effect  considerable  of  a 
saving  to  the  townships  involved,  and  yet  the 
county  is  put  to  no  extra  expense.  As  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  the  willingness  of  the 
county  commission,  it  is  believed  that  better 
results  will  be  secured  throughout  the  entire 
townships. 

GOOD  ROADS  PROPAGANDA  IN  KENT. 

A  helpful  conference  was  held  at  Grand 
Rapids  recently  between  members  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city  and 
the  road  commissioners.  The  subject  of  good 
roads  was  thoroughly  discussed,  difficulties  ex- 
plained, and  it  was  shown  that  farmers  are 
aiding  in  the  project  for  better  roads.  It  was 
shown  that  state  aid  has  been  received  for 
work  on  Butterworth  avenue,  Canal  street, 
Knapp  avenue,  Plainfield  road  and  Kalamazoo 
avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  to  a  total  in  two  years 
of  about  $2,500.  Good  progress  has  been  made 
and  now  that  the  commissioners  have  learned 
how  to  work  to  the  best  advantage  more  rapid 
progress  is  assured.  It  was  said  that  in  some 
instances  commissioners  in  order  to  advance 
the  work  had  borrowed  or  advanced  funds 
themselves,  waiting  to  be  reimbursed  out  ot 
the  next  apropriation. 

Commissioners  Graham  of  Walker,  Wheeler 
of  Alpine,  Braman  of  Plainfield,  Shafer  of 
Paris  and  Thompson  of  Grand  Rapids  were 
present.  Mr.  Shafer  suggested  a  change  in 
the  good  roads  law  to  provide  that  the  own- 
ers of  abutting  property  along  the  improved 
highway  shall  be  assessed  a  certain  amount 
per  rod  frontage  to  help  pay  for  the  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
said  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  automo- 
biles be  assessed  for  good  roads  and  comment- 
ing on  the  automobile  as  an  enemy  to  good 
roads  when  driven  beyond  a  reasonable  speed 
limit,  suggested  that  scorching  might  be  pre- 
vented if  instead  of  imposing  fine/s,  every  en- 
gine capable  of  more  than  25  miles  an  hour 
should  be  confiscated  "like  a  gambling  device." 

REASON  FOR  BAD  ROADS. 

Says  a  Laurel  farmer:  "Just  a  few  words 
about  our  country  roads.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
understand  why  road  bosses  and  highway 
commissioners  in  the  country  keep  right  on, 
year  after  year,  piling  dirt  up  in  the  road  with 
dump  scrapers.  Where  this  was  done  the 
past  season  the  roads  are  very  near  the  limit. 
In  my  travels  the  past  week  I  have  encoun- 
tered three  kinds.  Where  there  was  gravel  put 
on  the  road  in  the  past  ten  years  the  road  was 
pretty  good,  where  there  was  nothing  at  all 
they  were  fair,  and  where  there  was  any  dump 
scraper  work  done  the  past  two  years  it  was 
nearly  impassable.  So  our  idea  about  the  mat- 
ter is  all  we  need  is  the  road  law  left  as  it  is, 
or  something  near  it,  and  there  won't  be  any 
roads  in  about  two  more  years." 
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NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT  HOW  GOOD. 

A  ride  over  the  roads  in  Manistec  county, 
built  under  the  County  Road  system,  opens  to 
one's  mind  not  only  the  great  possibilities  in 
road  building,  but  the  great  value  such  roads 
are  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  built.  If 
those  who  have  been  skeptics  on  the  county 
system,  or  those  who  have  befhoaned  the  con- 
dition of  all  country  roads,  could  drive  over 
the  forty  miles  of  good  roads  it  wassour  pleas- 
ure to  go  over  last  week,  they  would  become 
converts  to  any  system,  regardless  of  cost, 
that  offered  so  practical  a  solution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  any  rural  section,  says  Frank  H. 
Hamilton,  county  road  commissioner  of 
Grand  Traverse  county. 

Road  building  leads  to  farm  building.  Noth- 
ing was  more  clearly  evidenced  on  this  occa- 
sion than  the  fact  that  good  road  facilities  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country,  whether 
the  quality  of  the  soil  be  heavy  or  light.  The 
highways  impeded  by  heavy  grades,  mud  or 
sand,  preventing  the  farmer  from  conveying 
large  loads  to  market,  deprive  him  of  that 
which  he  must  have  to  make  farming  the 
more  profitable.  Another  reason  why  good 
roads  should  be  his  aim:  formerly  ox-teams 
were  the  only  means  of  transit;  the  plow  and 
the  drag  constituted  his  equipment.  He  could 
return  to  these  ancient  customs  and  usages, 
but  it  would  be  neither  pleasant  nor  profit- 
able. He  prefers  the  horse  team  and  all  mod- 
ern implements  for  his  use.  He  drives  a  pair 
of  horses  to  his  market  place,  and  if  he  has 
what  he  wants,  he  has  a  pair  of  good  drivers; 
he  enjoys  their  action,  covers  the  ground 
quickly  and  leaves  the  draught  horses  to  do 
the  heavy  work  at  home.  Good  roads  are  a 
means  of  gratifying  his  ambition,  to  ride  to 
and  from  his  home  in  a  comfortable  manner 
is  a  pleasure  to  him. 

Another  fact  was  apparent:  Not  how  little 
could  be  expended  on  the  road's  to  secure  the 
state  reward,  but  rather  how  good  could  these 
roads  be  made.  They  go  upon  the  principle 
that  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  It  is  probably 
true  that  in  some  sections  their  roads  have 
been  more  expensive  to  build  than  the  roads 
will  be  in  Grand  Traverse  county,  but  all  the 
more  credit  to  their  farsightedness  that  only 
such  expenditures  would  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  other  sections  where  roads  would 
be  less  expensive.  A  20-foot  cut  or  fill  is  not 
uncommon,  a  40  foot  cut  was  seen;  deep  cuts 
and  fills  are  sodded  on  the  sides  to  prevent 
the  sand  slides  and  washouts;  all  roads  are 
provided  with  side  ditches  and  with  proper 
crowning,  the  water  never  settles  upon  them. 
Roads  are  made  from  gutter  to  gutter  from 
24  to  36  feet  wide,  while  the  traveled  roadway 
is  graveled  from  12  to  16  feet.  Old  roadways 
are  sometimes  abandoned  for  more  feasible 
routes  at  a  lesser  cost  to  build.  It  is  indeed 
a  marvel  to  see  the  progress  in  road  building 
in  Manistee  county. 

Road  making  as  seen  on  this  drive  cannot 
be  taken  up  as  a  "side  line."  Road  building 
requires  experience,  good  judgment,  a  man 
who  is  especially  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
work.  The  fact  that  he  has  at  some  time 
built  roads  through  forests,  hewed  a  straight 
line  over  hills  and  through  swamps,  does  not 
make  him  a  modern  road  builder;  the  exper- 
ience may  have  served  a  most  excellent  pur- 
pose, but  as  evidenced  in  our  recent  observa- 
tions, a  new  field  for  the  road  builder  is  now 
open;  he  must  begin  again  at  a  point  where 
the  roads  were  left  in  a  crude  condition  and 
carry  the  work  on  to  completion.  First, 
ready  money  must  be  at  his  command;  sec- 
ond, he  must  call  the  civil  engineer  to  his  aid; 
third,  he  must  be  well  equipped  to  oversee  or 
personally  carry  on  the  work  as  laid  out  for 
him  in  an  economical  manner,  he  must  ac- 
quire the  modern  conception  in  road  building. 

Manistee  county  is  especially  fortunate  in 
having  two  good  road  builders,  yes,  three: 
E.  W.  Mucnscher,  the  county  engineer;  W.  J. 
Bradford  and  James  Hnffman.  county  road 
commissioners.  The  two  former  accompan- 
ied us  on  our  entire  trip,  and  through  their 
courtesy  made  it  possible  for  us  to  see  in 
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one  day  what  we  did  not  expect  to  see  in 
double  the  time.  Mr.  Bradford  is  not  un- 
known to  the  people  of  Grand  Traverse  coun- 
ty; he  is  a  mechanic,  a  mechanical  roaa 
builder,  has  built  up  the  road  system  in  the 
to  its  present  high  state.  He  is  a  pusher  as 
well  as  a  farmer,  and  owns  a  fine  farm  near 
the  village  of  Arcadia.  His  work  in  road 
building  is  to  him  of  apparently  little  conse- 
quence, but  his  name  will  be  coupled  with 
the  good  roads  of  his  county  long  after  he 
has  journeyed  to  another  home. 

Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

No.  456 — Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  457 — East  China  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  2.224  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $1,112. 

No.  458 — Weare  township,  Oceana  county,  2 
miles,  macadam;  reward,  $2,000. 

No.  459 — Evart  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.23  miles,  gravel;  reward,  $615. 

No.  460 — Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  462 — Cheboygan  county,  1}4  miles,  "C;" 
reward,  $1,125. 

No.  464 — Weldon  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  466 — Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile^gravel;  reward,  $500. 

No.  467 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .964  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $482. 

No.  468 — Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  .858  mile,  gravel;  reward,  $429. 

No.  470 — Manistee  county,  .983+  mile, 
gravel:  reward,  $492. 

No.  471 — Manistee  county,  1  mile,  gravel; 
reward,  $500. 

No.  472 — Manistee  county,  1.144  miles, 
gravel;  reward,  $572. 

No.  473,  Manistee  county,  .508  mile,  gravel 
road,  state  reward  $254. 

No.  474,  Manistee  county,  .498  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $249. 

No.  475,  Tuscola  county,  1.818  miles,  maca- 
dam, state  reward  $1,818. 

No.  476,  Delta  count,  1.477  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,477. 

No.  477,  Delta  county,  1.096  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,096. 

No.  478,  Delta  county,  2.077  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,077. 

No.  479,  Kalkaska  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward,  $500. 

No.  480,  Mecosta  county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state 
reward  $500. 

No.  481,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  482,  Mecosta  county,  1.072  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $536. 

No.  483,  Mecosta  county,  1.01  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $505. 

No.  484,  Mecosta  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  485,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  486,  Ensley  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  "A"  road,  state  reward  $250. 

No.  487,  Higgins  township,  Roscommon 
county,  4.354  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $2,177. 


No.  488,  Morton  township,  Mecosta  county, 
.98  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $490. 

No.  489,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim 
county,  1.84  miles,  "D"  road,  state  reward 
$1,380. 

No.  490,  Sheridan  township,  Newaygo  coun- 
ty, 5.475  miles,  macadam,  state  reward  $5,475. 

No.  491,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  492,  Manistee  county,  1.33  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $665. 

No.  493,  Lake  township,  Missaukee  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  494,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  495,  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  496,  Wayne  county,  1J4  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,250. 

No.  497,  Wayne  county,  %  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $250. 

No.  498,  Wexford  county,  1.018  miles,  gravel, 
state  reward  $509. 

No.  499,  Wexford  county,  .976  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $488. 

No.  500,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.    501,    Menominee    county,   1   mile,   "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  502,  Menominee  county,  1.028  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $771. 

.  No.    503,    Menominee    county,    1    mile,    "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  504,  Menominee  county,  .971  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $728. 

No.  505,  Menominee  county,  1.031  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $773. 

No.  506,  Menominee  county,  1  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $750. 

No.  507,  Menominee  county,  .806  mile, 
gravel,  state  reward  $403. 

No.  508,  Menominee  county,  1.011  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $758. 

No.  509,  Menominee  county,  .999  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  510,  Menominee  county,  1.032  miles,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $774. 

No.  511,  Menominee  county,  1.498  miles, 
gravel,  state  reward  $749. 

No.  512,  Menominee  county,  J/£  mile,  "C" 
road,  state  reward  $375. 

No.  513,  Menominee  county,  1.162  miles, 
macadam,  state  reward  $1,162. 

No.  514v  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1.008  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $504. 

No.  515,  Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state,  reward  $500. 

No.  516,  Bedford  township,  Monrde  county, 
.401  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $401. 

No.  517,  Wexford  county,  1  mile,  gravel, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  518,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  519,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  520,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  521,  Delta  county,  l/i  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $500. 

No.  522,  Delta  county,  4.715  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,715. 

No.  523,  Delta  county,  5.595  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $5,595. 

No.  524,  Delta  county,  1.496  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,496. 
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No.  525,  Delta  county,  .448  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $448. 

No.  526,  Delta  county,  4.311  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $4,311. 

No.  527,  Delta  county,  2.449  miles,  macadam, 
state  reward  $2,449. 

No.  528,  Delta  county,  .184  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $184. 

No.  529,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  530,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  531,  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  532,  Saginaw  county,  .512  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $512. 

No.  533,  Saginaw  county,  1,045  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,045. 

No.  534,  Saginaw  county,  .988  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $988. 

No.  535,  Saginaw  county,  .995  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $995. 

No.  536,  Saginaw  county,  .993  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $993. 

No.  537,  Saginaw  county,  .891  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $891. 

No.  538,  Saginaw  county,  .998  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $008. 

No.  539,  Saginaw  county,  1.488  mile,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,488. 

No.  540,  Saginaw  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  541,  Saginaw  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

No.  542,  Novesta  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  543,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  544,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
county,  .496  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $248. 

No.  545,  Casnovia  township,  Muskegon 
ounty,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

No.  546,  Wayne  county,  1  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  547,  Wayne  county,  .502  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $502. 

No.  548,  Saginaw  county,  1.103  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,103. 

No.  549,  Wayne  county,  .910  mile,  macadam, 
state  reward  $910. 

No.  550,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.994  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $497. 

No.  551,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.492  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $746. 

No.  552,  Muskegon  county,  1.260  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,260. 

No.  553,  Ellington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $gOO. 

No.  554,  Star  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  555,  Elaine  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.982  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $991. 

No.  556,  Muskegon  county,  2.052  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,052. 

No.  557,  Muskegon  county,  1.015  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,015. 

No.  558,  Muskegon  county,  2.031  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $2,031. 

No.  559,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .690  mile,  gravel,  state  reward 
$345. 

No.  560,  Dickinson  county,  1.129  miles,  ma- 
cadam, state  reward  $1,129. 

Xo.  561,  Verrion  township,  Isabella  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  562,  Carrollton  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .556  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  278. 

No.  564,  Frankenlust  township,  Saginaw 
county,  3.675  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,675. 

No.  564,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, .994  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $497. 

No.  565,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  county 
1.208  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $604. 

No.  566,  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .572  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $286.  , 

No.  567,  Whitewater  township,  Grand  Trav- 
erse county,  .516  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $258. 

No.  568,  Milton  township,  Antrim  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  569,  Kinderhook  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 


No.  570,  Lansing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  571,  Pinconning  township,  Bay  county, 
1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  572,  Eraser  township,  Bay  county,  1 
mile,  class  "E,",  reward  $1,000. 

No.  573,  Kawkawlin  township,  Bay  county, 
2.144  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,144. 

No.  574,  Acme  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.05  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $525. 

No.  575,  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .470  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $235. 

No.  576,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
1.026  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,026. 

No.  577,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
.986  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $986. 

No.  578,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  579,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"-  reward  $500. 

No.  580,  Sand  Beae-h  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty, 1.218  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $609. 

No.  581,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty, 1.01  miles,  class  'B,"  reward  $505. 

No.  582,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

Xo.  583,  Sebegaing  township,  Huron  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  584,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  .986 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $493. 

No.  585,  Castleton  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  586,  Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  587,  Newton,  Calhoun  county,  1  mile, 
class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  588,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  589,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county, 
.996  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $498. 

No.  590,  Lansing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  591,  Meridian  township,  Ingham  county, 
1.448  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $724. 

No.  592,  Chestonia  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.32  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $660. 

No.  593.  Henderson  township,  Wcxford 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,",  reward  $500. 

No.  594,  Blumfield  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .493  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $493. 

No.  595,  Antioch  township,  Wexford  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  596,  Bay  county,  1J<  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,250. 

No.  597,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
l/4  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $250. 

No.  598,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  599,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  600,  Pine  Grove  township.  Van  Buren 
county,  1A  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  601,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  r/>  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  602,  Pine  Grove  township.  Van  Buren 
county,  Y2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  603,  Mancelona  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty. 2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1.000. 

No.  604,  Eckford  township.  Calhoun  county, 
1.926  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,926. 

No.  605,  Emmett  township.  Calhoun  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  606,  Hastings  township,  Barry  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.    607,   Hastings   townshio,   Barry   county, 

1  mile,  class  "B."  reward  $500. 

No.  608.  Stephenson  township.  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.   609.   Chester   township,   Ottawa   county, 

2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  610.  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  611.  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county. 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  61?.  Fmorson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Nn.  613,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  614.  Fremont  township.  Tuscola  county, 
y*  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  615.  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
Yf  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 


No.  616,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.503  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $503. 

No.  617,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.53  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $530. 

MO.  618,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.997  mile,  class  E,  reward  $997. 

No.  619,  McKinley  township,  Huron  county, 
1.458  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,458. 

No.  620,  Jasper  township,  Midland  county, 
\Y2  miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  621,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.091  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,091. 

No.  622,  Portsmouth  township,  Bay  county, 
y2  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  623,  Bay  county,  1.233  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,233. 

No.  624,  Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1.008  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $504. 

No.  625,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  626,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  627,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.004 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $502. 

No.  628,  Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  .990  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $495. 

No.  629,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
1.002  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,002. 

No.  630,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  1.13 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $565. 

No.  631,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  632,  Newton  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  633,  South  Branch  township  Wexford 
county,  y2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  634,  South  Branch  township,  Wexford 
county,  .496  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $248. 

No.  635,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
y,  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  636,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, .34  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $170. 

No.  637,  Baraga  county,  1  mile,  class  "B," 
reward  $500. 

No.  638,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
.946  mile,  class  B.  reward  $473. 

No.  639,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
1.231  miles,  class  B,  reward  $616. 

No.  640,  Stephenson  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  641,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  642,  Ontwa  township,  Cass  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  643,  Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county, 

1.008  miles,  class  "C,"  reward  $756. 

No.  644,  Alaiedon  township,  Ingham  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $503. 

No.  645,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  646,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  647,  Ellsworth  township,  Lake  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  648,  Joyfield  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.014  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  649,  Hamtramck  township,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  650,  Girard  township,  Branch  county,  2 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  651,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.044  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,044. 

No.  652,  Kimball  township.  St.  Clair  county, 
3.033  miles,  class  E,  reward  $3,033. 

No.  653,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.029  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,029. 

No.    654,    Shelby   township,    Oceana   county, 

1.009  miles,  class  '"E,"  reward  $1,009. 

No.  655,  Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
.909  miles,  class  B,  reward  $455. 

No.  656,  West  Traverse  township.  Emmet 
county,  I1/!  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $625. 

Xo.  657,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
county,  .511  mile,  reward  $256. 

Xo.  65S,  F.lkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  659,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  fiCiO  Avon  township.  Oakland  county,  .5 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $?.10. 

No.  661,  Ferris  township.  Montcalm  county 
.997  miles,  class  B,  reward 
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No.  662,  Springfield  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.4  miles,  class  A,  reward  $350. 

No.  663,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
county,  .527,  class  B,  reward  $350. 

No.  664,  Muskegon  county,  1.894  miles,  class 
E,  reward  $1,894. 

No.  665,  Brockway  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.516  miles,  class  E,  reward  $758. 

No.  666,  Wells  township  Delta  county,  1.000 
miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  667,  Tekonsha  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.128  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,128. 

No.  668,  Manistee  township,  Manistee  county, 
.500  miles,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  669,  Carp  Lake  township,  Emmet  county, 
.999  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  670,  Eaton  township,  Eaton  county,  2 
miles,  class  b,  reward  $1,000.  - 

No.  671,  Crystal  Falls  township,  Iron  county, 
1.32  miles,  class  B,  reward  $660. 

No.  672,  Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
635  miles,  class  B,  reward  $ . 

No.  673,  Balir  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.021  miles,  class  B,  reward  $510. 

No.  674,  Antioch  township,  Wexford  county, 
4.999  miles,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  675,  Bark  River  township,  Delta  county, 
1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  676,  Marshall  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  677,  Inverness  township,  Cheboy.gan 
county,  1.568  miles,  class  D,  reward  $1,176. 

No.  678,  Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .5  mile,  class  E,  reward  $500. 

No.  679,  Masonville  township,  Delta  county, 
1,011  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,011. 

No.  680,  Spalding  township,  Menominee 
county,  .525  mile,  class  B,  reward  $312. 

No.  681,  Chocolay  township,  Marquette 
county,  2  miles,  class  E,  reward  $2,000. 

No.  -682,  Faymouth  township,  Saginaw 
county,  .502  miles,  class  E,  reward  $502. 

No.  683,  Hatton  township,  Clare  county,  1 
mile,  class  B.  reward  $502. 

No.  684,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.2  miles,  class  B,  reward  $600. 

No.  685,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  county, 
.476  mile,  Class  E,  reward  $476. 

No.  686,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  county, 
.523  mile,  Class  E,  reward  $523. 

No.  687,  Spaulding  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  ~B,  reward  $500. 

No.  688,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1.229  mil.es,  class  C,  reward  $921. 

No.  689  Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  690,  Camden  township,  Hillsdale  county, 
1.353  miles,  class  B,  reward  $676. 

No.  691,  Plymouth  and  Northville  townships, 
Wayne  county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  692,  Plymouth  township,  Wayne  county, 

1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  693,  Grosse  Pointe  township.  Wayne 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,003. 

No.  694,  An  Train   township,  Alger  county. 

No.  695,  LeRoy  township,  Calhoun  county, 
2.018  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,009. 

No.   696,  An  Train   township,  Alger  county. 

No.   697,  An  Train   township,  Alger   county. 

No.  698,  Arthur  township,  Clare  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  699,  Baltimore  township,  Barry  county, 

2  miles,   class   B,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  700,  New  Haven  township,  Gratiot 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  701,  New  Hav.en  township,  Gratiot 
county,  ]  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  702,  Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.984  mile,  class  B,  reward  $492. 

No.  703,  Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
mi'.i  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

Xo.  704,  Grant  township,  Newaygo  county, 
.'.>'.>:>  mile,  class  P.,  reward  $498. 

\'o.  7(1."),  Grant  township,  Newaygo  county, 
MW  mile,  class  B.  reward  $500. 

No.  70(1,  Grant  township.  Newaygo  county, 
.976  mile,  class  B,  reward  $4SS. 

\"  .  707,  Grant  township.  Newaygo  county, 
1.008  mile,  class  B,  reward  $504.  / 

Xn.  708,  Garfiekl  township,  Kalkaska  county, 
.498  mile,  class  B,  reward  $249. 

No.  709,  Montrose  township,  Genesee  county, 
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1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  710,  Kochville  township,  Saginaw  county, 
.596  mile,  class  E,  reward  $506. 

No.  711,  Penfield  township,  Calhoun  county, 
..994  mile,  class  B.  reward  $1*97. 
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No.  712,  Brown  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.991  miles,  class  B,  reward  $496. 

No.  713,  Dickson  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.077  miles,  class  B,  reward  $538. 

No.  714,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.5  mile,  class  E,  reward  $500. 

No.  715,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.551  mile,  class  E,  reward  $551. 

No.  716,  Portage  township,  Houghton 
county,  1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  717,  Marengo  township,  Calhoun  county, 
.175  mile,  class  E,  reward  $175. 

No.  718,  Colfax  township,  Mecosta  county, 
4.179  miles,  class  B,  reward  $2,090. 

No.  719,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  C,  reward  $750. 

No.  720,  Grant  township,  Mason  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  721,  Grant  township,  Mason  county, 
1.001  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  722,  Nankin  township,  Wayne  county, 
.502  mile,  class  E,  reward  $502. 

No.  723,  Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .659  mile,  class  E,  reward  $659. 

No.  724,  Shelby  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.029  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,029. 

No.  725,  Filer  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.894  miles,  class  B,  reward  $947. 

No.  726,  Harring  township,  Wexford  county, 
2.28  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,140. 

No.  727,  Pleasanton  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  728,  Springdale  township,  Manistee 
county,  .995  mile,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  729,  Fruitport  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1.005  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,005. 

DECEMBER,  1909. 

No.  730,  Garfield  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  731,  Golden  township.  Oceana  county, 
1.04  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,040. 

No.  732,  Golden  township.  Oceana  county, 
1.035  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,035. 

No.  733,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .495  mile,  class  B,  reward  $247. 

No.  734,  Three  Oaks  township.  Berrien  cotin- 
ly.  .249  mile,  class  C,  reward  $187. 

No.  735,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, 1.745  miles,  class  C,  reward  $1,309. 


The  Engravings 


in  This  Magazine 


were    made  by  the 

Detroit  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

94-96  Fort  St.  East 
Detroit,  Michigan 

USE  WISCONSIN  BLUE  LIME  STONE 
FOR  ROADS  AND  CONCRETE 

96%   of  the  Macadam  roads  and 

streets  of  western  Michigan  have 

been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan   Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


No.  736,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .746  miles,  class  C,  reward  $560. 

No.  737,  Blair  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  738,  Maple  Grove  township,  Manistee 
county,  .49  mile,  class  B,  reward  $245. 

No.  739,  Reynolds  township,  Montcalm 
county,  1.345  miles,  class  A,  reward  $336. 

No.  740,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.5 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  741,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.764 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $882. 

No.  742,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $490. 

No.  743,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  744,  Marilla  township,  Manistee  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  745,  Freesoil  township,  Mason  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  B,  reward  $503. 

No.  746,  Montrose  township,  Genesee  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  747,  Day  township,  Montcalm  county, 
1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  748,  Douglas  township,  Montcalm  coun- 
ty, 1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $825. 

No.  749,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.500  mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  750,  Cleon  township,  Manistee  county, 
.25  mile,  class  B,  reward  $125. 

Michigan  Road  Notes. 
The    County    Road    Commission    of    School- 
craft  county  has  purchased  a  10-ton  roller  and 
other   read    machinery,   which   will   be   utilized 
to  capacity  during  the  coming  season. 

Surveyor  Charles  Walker  has  completed  the 
preliminary  survey  of  the  new  county  road 
from  Ironwo;:d  to  Bessemer.  The  new  road 
will  be  very  level,  the  greatest  grade  being 
about  4  per  cent.  Mr.  Walker  and  his  crew 
will  continue  the  preliminary  survey  east  and 
expect  to  complete  the  same  to  Watersmeet 
before  spring.  The  work  to  be  done  on  the 
road  the  coming  summer  will  consist  entirely 
of  grading,  of  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
finish  a  considerable  amount. 
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CONCRETE  ROADS  ARE  COMING. 

The  Wayne  County  Board  of  Read  Commis- 
sioners is  watching  closely  the  effect  of  the 
present  hard  winter  on  the  three  pieces  of 
cement  road  built  by  the  commission  last  year. 
If  the  results  are  up  to  expectations,  the  com- 
missicn  will  probably  confine  its  work  to  this 
type  of  road  on  all  of  the  thoroughfares  lead- 
ing out  of  Detroit.  There  is  a  stretch  of  one 
mile  of  concrete  road  on  Woodward  avenue, 
1,500  feet  on  the  Grand  River  road,  and  about 
half  a  mile  on  the  Wayne  road  south.  Wood- 
ward avenue  and  Grand  River  roads  are  laid 
in  two  courses,  the  bottom  course  being  4 
inches  deep,  of  a  1-2l/2-5  mix,  using  limestone, 
with  a  wearing  surface  2  inches  thick  of  a 
1-2-3  mix,  using  crushed  cobbles.  Wayne  road 
is  built  in  one  course,  6  inches  deep,  of  a  1-2-.4 
mix,  using  washed1  pebbles.  Expansion  joints 
have  been  put  in  every  25  feet.  The  Wayne 
Coun'ty  Road  Commission  believes  that  an 
almost  ideal  road  is  feasible  if  proper  methods 
are  used  in  the  use  of  concrete.  It  has  a  com- 
paratively low  first  cost,  has  a  low  mainten- 
ance cost,  is  economically  and  easily  cleaned, 
is  not  as  noisy  as  brick  or  stone,  affords  good 
traction  for  horse  and  motor  vehicle,  and  is 
comparatively  ductless,  there  being  no  detritus 
from  the  concrete  itself.  In  the  future  it  will 
command  considerable  more  attention  than  it 
has  during  the  past.  With  its  increasing  use, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  specification  will  be 
devised  which  will  make  it  a  popular  and  low- 
priced  form  of  road. 

Concrete  for  paving  is  certainly  coming  into 
use.      The    city   of    Bellefontaine,    O.,   in    1893 
paved  two  streets  with   concrete  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  two  more  were  paved.  The  streets 
are   yet   in    good   condition.      Richmond,   Ind., 
began  using  concrete  for  paving  in  1896  and  is 
•.veil    satisfied   that   a    small   amount   is   laid 
each    year.     Jackson,    Mich.,    in   1907,   built   a 
-mall  amount  of  concrete  pavement  on  a  wide 
street  used  largely  for  heavy  teaming,  and  it 
has   been    called   upon    to    carry   probably   the 
leaviest  traffic  of  the   city.     The  pavement  is 
n  a  first-class  condition  today,  and  looks  good 
'or  many  more  years  of  heavy  wear. 

\t    i.cmars.   la.,   a   small   amount   of  concrete 
•  avement  was   laid   in   1904,  and  a   careful   in- 
spection   shows   it   to   be   in    better    condition 
han  an  adjoining  brick  pavement  laid  at  about 
he   same   time.     The   cc'st   of   laying  the  two 
nrms  of  pavement  was  $1.25  per  square  yard 
if  con'crete,  and  $2.06  per  square  yard  of  brick, 
\-hich  is  a  very  low  cost  for  a  brick  pavement. 
Allentown,   Pa.,   the   city  of   Panama,   Boze- 
nan,  M'ont.,  the  city  of  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
'  -a.,  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo  and  Hancock, 
'.Fii-h..    and   Sioux    Falls,    la.,   together   with   a 
umber   of   other   cities   and   towns,   have   laid 
nncrete  pavements  varying  from  a  few  hun- 
re'l  yards  to  a  couple  of  miles.     Probably  the 
»st   extensive  bit  of  concrete    road    in    the 
'tmtry   is   at    Gary,    Ind.,    where    three    miles 
t-re   laid  in   1906   and   1907   on    the    principal 
.treets  of  this  modern   city.     The  traffic  over 
!hem  has  been   quite  heavy,    and    they    have 
•  irn  remarkably  well. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  'of  Flint  wants  the 
lest  there  is  in  the  line  of  good  roads.  It  does 
(it  approve  the  action  of  the  board  of  super- 
is>ors  of  Genesee  county  in  providing  for 
ravel  roads.  The  board  in  a  communication 
1  the  supervisors  says:  "We  feel  that  any  ex- 
enditure  for  gravel  is  little  beter  than  a  tern- 
orary  makeshift;  that  it  gives  the  county 
nthing  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  improve- 
ment and  that  the  taxpayers  will  have  little  or 
athing  to  show  for  the  money  thus  invested. 


We  believe  the  money  which  is  going  to  be 
available  for  road  building  in  Genesee  county 
during  the  coming  few  years  would  be  most 
wisely  expended  if  it  were  to  be  used  for 
macadamizing  some  of  the  various  highways 
in  this  county. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  County 
Good  Roads  Association  reports  that  it  has 
been  pledged  about  $750  per  mile  for  every 
mile  of  state  reward  road  that  is  built  in  Wex- 
ford  county  in  the  next  three  years  in  addition 
to  the  $500  allowed  by  the  state.  Members  of 
the  association  declare  that  they  are  confident 
that  the  organization  will  be  able  to  do  a  very 
effective  work  which  will  aid  materially  in 
building  in  the  county  in  the  coming  years 
many  miles  of  good  roads. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Allegan  county 
refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  Kalamazoo 
county  and  employ  the  prisoners  in  the  county 
jail  on  road  work.  The  plan  has  worked  well 
in  Kalamazoo  county  and  undoubtedly  will  be 
tried  'by  the  more  progressive  counties  in  the 
state. 

The  graveling  of  the  mile  of  state  reward 
road  in  Grand  Traverse  county  near  the  Ren- 
nie  school  house  has  been  completed;  also  on 
the  Ransom  road.  The  East  Bay  road  is  now 
one-half  graveled.  The  plan  of  hauling  the 
gravel  on  sleighs  and  dumping  it  on  the  snow 
has  proved  effective  and  economical. 

Kalamazoo  county  prisoners  are  engaged 
during  the  winter  months  in  manufacturing 
tiles  for  the  county  road  commission.  It  is 
expected  that  enough  tile  will  be  turned  out 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  commission  for  the 
coming  season. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  bond  Fife  Lake 
township,  Grand  Traverse  county,  for  $5,000 
for  road  improvement,  the  work  to  be  done 
this  year. 

The  residents  of  Clyde  and  Fort  Gratiot 
townships,  St.  Clair  county,  have  won  the  first 
round  in  their  fight  against  the  Clyde  Plank 
&  Macadamized  Road  Company.  The  circuit 
court  has  granted  an  injunction  restraining  the 
company  from  collecting  toll.  The  farmers  of 
the  township  claimed  that  the  road  had  not 
been  kept  in  proper  repair. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Oakland  county 
board  of  supervisors  refused  the  petition  of 
Royal  Oak  to  build  four  miles  of  state  award 
road  in  that  township  this  year,  the  improve- 
ment will  probably  be  made.  The  proposition 
made  to  the  supervisors  was  that  if  it  would 
contribute  $20.000  the  state  would  pay  $4,000 
and  private  individuals  $16,000,  making  $40,000 
in  all.  It  was>  proposed  to  improve  the  Wood- 
ward avenue  road  from  the  Wayne  county  line 
four  miles  north.  The  advocates  of  good 
roads  have  been  extremely  active  since  _  the 
board  turned  down  the  proposition,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  entire  amount  needed  will  be 
raised  by  private  subscription1.  With  this  four 
miles  taken  care  of  there  will  be  a  continuous 
stretch  of  good  road  from  Detroit  to  Pontiac. 


cover  as  much  territory  as  possible,  and  says 
that  the  roads  will  be  kept  open  and  in  much 
better  condition  for  travel  than  ever  before 
during  the  coming  winter. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 


At  the  special  election  held  in  Douglass, 
Montcalm  county,  to  vote  on  the  proposition 
to  authorize  the  township  board  to  pay  $300, 
as  agreed  ,for  the  new  state  reward  gravel 
road  just  completed  in  that  township,  the 
proposition  was  defeated  by  two  votes.  There 
are  some  people  who  are  mighty  glad  to  have 
fine  roads  to  drive  over — but  they  want  the 
other  fellow  to  pay  for  building  them. 


The  mile  of  gravel  road  west  of  the  village 
of  Montrose  has  been  accepted  by  the  engi- 
neer of  the  state  highway  commission.  Mr. 
Smith,  the  engineer  who  looked  over  the  road, 
said  it  came  up  to  all  requirements  and  that 
the  state  reward  of  $500  would  be  paid,  and 
that  Mr.  Eckles,  highway  commissioner,  who 
had  the  job  in  charge,  was  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  excellent  job  done. 


Livingston  county  voted  strongly  against 
adopting  the  county  road  system  this  spring, 
and  possibly  that  may  have  been  wise,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  all  paying  pretty  well 
in  our  taxes  towards  building  good  roads  in 
other  counties  and  getting  nothing  for  our- 
selves in  return  for  our  money. — Fowlerville 
Review. 


The  proposition  to  bond  the  township  of 
Red-ford,  Wayne  county,  for  $30,000  to  build 
13  miles  of  new  roads  was  carried  at  the  town- 
ship election.  Seven  miles  of  the  Grand  River 
road  will  be  rebuilt  with  macadam,  Plymouth 
road  will  be  part  gravel  and  part  macadam. 


The  Lansing  Business  Men's  Association 
has  accepted  and  paid  for  the  repairs  to  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  road,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  a  Cincinnati  concern  last  fall. 
The  road  is  in  good  shape  and  the  company 
has  put  up  a  guarantee  that  it  will  keep  the 
highway  in  repair  for  18  months.  The  associ- 
ation paid  but  $1,500  for  the  work,  although 
the  company  is  said  to  have  expended  about 
$6.000  in  the  demonstration  of  its  work. 


Kalamazoo  county  has  made  application  for 
state  awards  on  20  miles  of  good  roads  which 
the  Kalamazoo  County  Road  Commission  will 
build  this  year.  The  road  work  will  be  well 
distributed  over  the  county. 


ROAD  DRAGS  GOOD  SNOW  LEVELERS. 

Road  Commissioner  Godfrey  expects  to  do 
considerable  work  on  the  county  roads  in 
Chippewa  county  during  the  winter,  especially 
in  graveling,  which  can  be  done  much  cheaper 
on  sleighs  than  by  wagons.  For  instance,  the 
road  between  Stirlingville  and  Rudyard  will 
be  graveled  and  improved  so  far  as  possible. 
The  Stirlingville  bridge  has  been  made  ready 
for  the  steel,  which  will  be  put  on  the  first 
thing  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Godfrey  is  elated  over  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  road  drag  which  he  recently 
tried  out.  In  the  past  it  has  been  necessary 
to  use  a  grader  on  the  county  roads  after 
heavy  snow  falls  to  make  them  passable, 
which  was  accomplished  at  great  expense. 
With  the  road  drag  one  man  with  a  team  of 
horses  will  do  eight  miles  of  road  in  a  day, 
which  formerly  took  two  men  and  three  teams 
with  a  grader  to  perform.  From  12  to  15 
drags  can  be  made,  for  the  price  of  one 
grader,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  has  placed  an  order 
for  a  number  of  these  drags.  He  proposes  to 


The  use  of  convict  labor  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  which  was  strongly  advocated  by  the 
National  Roads  Association  at  its  recent  con- 
vention at  Topeka,  Kas.,  has  already  been  put 
in  force  by  the  state  of  Colorado  with  good 
results.  A  camp  of  100  ronvicts  is  located  15 
miles  south  of  Colorado  Springs  on  the  Canon 
City  road. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  county  good  roads 
system  is  submitted  to  the  people  of  Jackson 
county  this  spring  it  will  carry.  It  was  de- 
feated a  year  ago  through  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  voters  of  the 
terms  of  the  law. 


The  board  of  supervisors  of  Ogemaw  county 
has  appointed  George  Eymer.  of  Prescott; 
Martin  Lupton,  of  Lupton,  and  John  Decker, 
of  West  Branch,  county  road  commissioners-. 

The  Order  of  Gleaners,  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing Held  in  Saginaw  this  month,  adopted  a 
resolution  in  which  the  employment  of  state 
convicts  upon  the  improvement  of  public  high- 
ways was  recommended.  The  officers  were 
instructed  to  secure  facts  and  figures  in  other 
states  and  work  for  the  enactment  of  a  law 
making  it  possible  to  employ  convicts  on  road 
building. 
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Spreading  Wa 


Our  Spreading  Wagon  for  the  building  and  grading  of  good  roads,  and  the  spreading  of 
crushed  stone,  gravel  and  cinders,  is  equally  as  good  to  grade  as  it  is  to  spread  the  material. 
You  can  dump  your  load  all  in  one  place  or  you  can  spread  it  to  any  depth  from  2  in.  to  2  ft. 
Built  in  1,  2,  and  3  yard  capacity. 


Bottom  Dumping  Wagon 


The  above  cut  represents  our  1%  yd.  Bottom  Dumping  Wagon  with  the  doors  opened. 
These  wagons  are  built  of  oak,  the  necks  are  reinforced  with  sheet  steel  and  the  doors  are  made 
pressed  from  No.  10  Gauge  steel.  They  are  especially  made  for  the  handling  of  gravel  and 
stone,  the  doors  being  made  of  steel  they  do  not  warp  or  leak  their  load.  They  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  allow  your  doors  to  open  to  any  width  so  you  will  not  discharge  your  load  all  in  one 
place  but  can  spread  it  along  as  you  desire.  For  further  information  address 

The  Haywood  Wagon  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs. 

or  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Agents 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS 


Vol.  5.    No.  20. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  FEBRUARY,  1910. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

(WAYNE  COUNTY) 

BEFORE  IMPROVEMENT 


MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
AFTER    IMPROVEMENT 
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This  is  the  New  1910  Port  Huron 

Powerful  Roller 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 


"Write  Us" 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 


W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-P resident;  C.  C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
Vice-President ;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,    Detroit;   Frank   F.    Rogers,   Lansing;   W.    W. 
Traves.  Hancock. 


WORKING    CONVICTS    ON    ROADS. 

Horatio  S.  Earie,  former  State  Highway 
Commissioner  of  Michigan,  and  President  of 
:he  National  Convict  Labor  Good  Roads  As- 
-ociation,  takes  issue  with  the  attitude  of 
Fudge  J.  W.  Adams  of  Kalamazoo,  on  the 
•i<m  cf  convict  labor.  Judge  Adams  de- 
:lared  that  utilizing  prisoners  as  road  builders 
mpracticable  and  worthy  of  no  consideration," 
hat  he  "wouldn't  consider  the  preposition  for 
.  minute,"  and  that  "in  the  south  a  majority 
if  the  men  are  negroes,  and  if  you  feed  a 
legro  and  give  him  a  place  to  sleep  he  is 
atisfied."  The  learned  judge  said  a  good  deal 
nore  quite  a?  unequivocal. 

Mr.    Earle   says:   "Judge   Adams   is   ignorant 
if   the    blessings    derived    by   utilizing    convict 
ilinr  in  improving  cur  roads.     Truth  will  pre- 
ail   and  Judge   Adams   will   ride   over   convict 
-;ood   roads    in    Michigan.      The    plan    is 
!)le,    and    men    just    as    good    and   just 
s  hone>t  a>  Judge  Adams   say  so. 
"George    H.    Wiley,    an    officer    in    the    Ex- 
'risoners'    Aid    society   of   Virginia,    says:      'I 
isited    the    Chesterfield      quarry      camp,      and 
dked    privately    with    a    number    of    the    pris- 
ners    about    how    they    liked    camp    life    with 
lab.  r    as    compared    with    confined    life. 
Without    a    single    exception    they    said:      'We 
the  camp  life   better;  even   if  we  do  have 
work    hard.'      I     knew    it    was    better    for 
i   and  better  for  the  state,  but  I  was  sur- 
<!    t<i   hear   them   say   they   liked   it   better. 
bout  the  <  nly  reason  I  could  get  from  them 
5,  that  they  felt   better  at  the  camp.' 
"Judge   Adams   tells  us   that  the   convicts   in 
-nuth    are    negroes,    he    will    acknowledge 
ill  he  not,  that  they  are  not  mostly  negroes 
-tate   of   Washington.      Ex-Gov.   Albert 
Mead    said   in    his   message    to   the   legisla- 
rr    of    Washington    in    1007.      'Owing   to   the 
adequacy   of   existing   laws,   a   large   number 
the    convicts   in    the   state   penitentiary    are 
lemployed.     This   condition   is   costly  to   the 
ate    and    inhuman    to    the    prisoners,    utterly 
variance  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
d    sound   business   methods   in   the    manage- 
:    of    a    penal    institution.      Work    of    this 
'acter   in  the   open   air  and  sunshine,   away 
i  m    prison    walls    will    have   a    direct    return 
j   the   public  in   the   value   of   the   reads   con- 
uctt-d.  but  society  at  large  will  reap  a  richer 
Iward  indirectly   from  the   reformatory   influ- 
<oe  on   the   prisoners.' 

"The  message  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Lislaturcs  and  they  passed  an  enabling  act, 
j  in  Washington  state  they  build  good  roads 
'th  convict  aid  It  is  practicable,  and  has 
(oved  a  success  at  state  camp  No.  1,  the 
1;rk  selected  was  the  building  of  a  wagon 
f  i|ad  along  the  face  of  a  nearly  perpendicular 


rock  bluff  along  the  bank  of  the  Methow  riv- 
er, this  class  of  work,  involving  the  handling 
by  convicts  of  a  large  amount  of  dynamite. 
The  character  of  the  rock  encountered  was 
extremely  hard,  making  drilling  very  slow. 
Nevertheless,  the  average  daily  work  accom- 
plished by  each  man  amounted  to  2.42  cubic 
yards  of  solid  rock  moved,  and  1  cubic  yard 
of  earth  and  loose  rock  moved.  As  the  best 
bids  we  had  for  moving  this  rock  was  $1.50 
per  cubic  yard,  and  for  loose  rock  and  earth 
combined  was  40c,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  value  of  the  daily  work  of  a  convict 
was  $4.03.  Work  accomplished  in  2,403  days 
exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  5,820  cubic 
yards  reck  excavation  at  $1.50;  $8,730,  2,425 
cubic  yards  loose  rock  and  earth  excavation 
at  40c,  $970,  nearly  fifty  per  cent  profit  over 
contract  price.  This  is  just  a  sample  of  what 
is  being  done  with  convicts  in  a  state  where 
negro  prisoners  do  not  predominate. 

"Now  if  using  convicts  in  Virginia  and 
Washington  is  possible,  profitable,  practicable 
and  beneficial  to  them  and  the  public  it  can 
be  made  so  in  Michigan  and  if  the  men  on 
our  boards  of  prison  control  won't  do  it,  Mich- 
igan will  think  there  is  a  woodchuck  in  the 
wood  pile  and  they  will  change  the  names  of 
the  men  comprising  these  boards.  This  mat- 
ter is  going  to  be  fought  to  a  finish  whether 
Judge  Adams  will  listen  to  the  proposition 
one  minute  or  not.  We  may  have  to  teach 
him  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  people  in- 
stead of  ordering  them,  it  is  his  business  to 
take  orders  from  them.  The  men  quoted  in 
this  article  speak  from  experience,  not  from 
theory.  It  might  be  well  for  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  to  go  to  some  states 
where  convict  labor  is  being  utilized  in  im- 
proving roads. 

"Judge  Adams  claims  that  Michigan  could 
only  use  the  convicts  six  months  in  the  year. 
He  is  mistaken,  they  can  be  used  in  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  October 
and  November  out  doors,  the  other  four 
months  they  could  be  employed  inside  the 
prison  yards  some  of  them  at  making  portland 
cement,  and  the  rest  of  them  at  making  con- 
crete tile  to  be  used  in  road  drainage." 


i 


ALGER   COUNTY   ROAD   COST   $14,000   A 
MILE. 

The  costliest  two  miles  of  road  built  in  the 
state  cf  Michigan  last  year  and  one  of  the 
cleverest  bits  of  engineering  performed  in 
many  months  was  in  Alger  county.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Munising,  a  road  was  cut  directlv 
through  a  dense  swamp  at  the  cost  of  $14,000 
a  mile. 

Several  years  ago  the  project  was  put  tip 
to  the  county  brard  of  supervisors  and  it  was 
laughed  at.  With  but  $2,000  pf  {he  amount 


necessary  coming  from  the  state,  the  board 
last  year  following  the  good  roads  institute, 
unanimously  decided  to  build  the  thorough- 
fare, which  cuts  off  several  miles  of  travel  to 
the  nearest  railway  station. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  roads  of  the  upper 
peninsula  are  on  the  whole  better  than  the 
lower  peninsula,"  says  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Ely.  "This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  stcne  is  much  harder  and  contains  an  ex- 
tremely small  portion  of  limestone,  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  the  southern  peninsula.  But 
stone  is  not  the  only  material  with  which  the 
upper  peninsula's  great  roads  are  made.  Some- 
time ago  I  was  told  that  the  county  board  of 
Houghton  county,  purchased  a  large  amount 
of  quartz  rock  containing  low  grade  iron  ore 
and  with  it  constructed  a  road  that  is  wearing 
like  steel.  They  secured  the  quartz  by  paying 
a  royalty  to  the  mining  company  but  the  board 
members  told  me  the  road  was  one  of  the 
cheapest  ever  built." 

CORDUROY    ROADS    EXTINCT. 

All  of  the  state  highway  reward  checks  have 
been  mailed  to  the  various  county  treasurers, 
and  according  to  State  Highway  Commission- 
er Ely,  the  department  was  forced  to  refuse 
rewards  on  just  two  miles  of  road  in  Michi- 
gan during  the  past  12  months. 

This  road  was  in  one  county  and  the  state 
commissioner  declares  that  it  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  state  standard  more  because  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  county  road  commissioners 
than  because  of  any  attempt  to  cheat  the  state 
and  people  of  the  county.  Nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  county  road  commissioners  are  men 
who  are  new  at  the  business  or  who  are  serv- 
ing their  first  terms. 

"Corduroy  roads  in  Michigan  are  practically 
extinct,"  says  Mr.  Ely.  "None  have  been  built 
in  the  state  in  the  past  year,  so  far  as  the 
department  has  learned  and  many  rods  of 
old  corduroy  have  been  torn  up  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  gravel  and  macadam  thor- 
oughfares. The  state  specifications  demand 
that  this  be  done  as  nothing  is  allowed  in 
road  foundations  that  will  rot.  Nearly  99 
per  cent  of  the  roads  built  in  Michigan  last 
year  were  made  of  macadam  or  gravel. 

Frank  N.  Cookson  is  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  county  road  commissioner  of  School- 
craft  county.  Cookson  has  been  a  resident 
of  Schoolcraft  county  for  twenty  years  and 
for  the  past  sixteen  years  has  been  one  of  the 
county's  heaviest  individual  taxpayers.  He  is 
a  man  of  keen  business  judgment,  is  con- 
servative, and  has  had  many  years'  exper- 
ience in  road  building  and  road  repairing. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


MIRACLE 


COLLAPSIBLE 
STEEL   FORMS 


If  we  have  not  already  a  live  agent  in  your  county  this  is  the  opportunity  for  you  to  make  money  in  the 

CONCRETE  INDUSTRY 

Concrete  Culverts  are  "the  thing"  for  Economy  and 

Durability. 

In  every  county  from  50  to  200  culverts  are  re- 
quired every  year.  This  makes  a  good  business  and 
the  taxpayers  are  more  than  pleased  wherever  the 
Miracle  Culvert  Forms  have  been  used. 

Culverts  are  usually  built  in  the  following  sizes: 
12,  18,  24,  36  and  48  inches  in  diameter. 

The  price  of  the  Miracle  Culverl  Forms  are  reas- 
onable. They  pap  for  themselves  in  a  single  season. 


BUILD    CULVERTS    CHEAPER    THAN    PLANK,    CLAY    PIPE    OR    CORRUGATED    IRON. 

Comparative  cost  of  four  kinds  of   16-foot  Culverts,  24  inches  diameter. 


CONCRETE.  PLANK. 

72  cubic  feet  requires   12  242    feet   in    Lumber,    at 

bags  of  cement  (3  bar-  $35  per  M,  cost $8.00 

rels),  at  $2.00 $6.00 

32  square  feet  3  in.  mesh 
No.  1 6  gauge  Expand- 
ed Metal  at  4c  .  .  1 .28 


CLAY  PIPE. 
16    feet    Vitrified    Clay 
Pipe,    24    in.    in    dia- 
meter,   at    $1.35    per 
foot  $21.60 


CORRUGATED  IRON 
PIPE. 

1 6  feet  Corrugated  Iron 
Pipe,  at  $1.58  per 
foot  $25.28 


$7.28 


Jos.     \sliiT.    Jinlue    nf    tin*    County    and 

Probate  Court.  Pulnski   County. 

Little    Roek     Ark. 

July   30,    1909. 
Miracle 'Pressed   Stone  Co., 

Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Gentlemen: — I    would    thank    you    to    for- 
ward   me    the    following    Collapsible    Culvert 
Forms  for  the  use  of  Pulaski  County,  to-wit: 
2  pieces  2   feet   in  diameter,    10  feet  long 

2     "      3 10     "      " 

24  10 

Kindly  ship  the  same  via  St.  Louis  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.  Co.,  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  send  your  account  to  me  for  the 
payment  of  Jame.  Yours  very  truly, 

Jos.   AsHER,  County  and  Probate  Judge. 


\VnHer      F.       llronks.       Civil       Kiisiiieer, 

County    Surveyor  of   Illue   Knrlli 

County,    Mnnknto,  Minn. 

July  20,  1909. 
Miracle   Pressed  Stone   Co., 

Minneapolis.    Minn. 

Dear  Sirs: — Our  County  Board  was  so 
pleased  with  the  36-inch  collapsible  culvert 
forms  recently  purchased  from  you  that  they 
have  instructed  me  to  place  an  order  with 
you  for  shipment  at  once  for  two  10- fool 

NEW  BOOK  (JUST  OUT),  SEND  FOR  IT.  t±;  ttJS&'ftSy* 

For  the  names  of  five  or  more   Road  Officials  in  your  county  we  will   send    you    FREE    our    beautifully  Yours  truly, 

illustrated    128-page    book    covering    the    entire    Concrete    industry    (Regular   price   25   cents).  WALTER  F.  BROOKS,  Supt.  of  Construction. 

MIRACLE  PRESSED  STONE  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machinery  in  tttie  World 
138  Wilder  St.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

F'or  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 

Marquette,  Mich. 


Weekly  and  Expenses 

Selling  Chinaware. 

No  capital  required,  exclusive  ter- 
ritory,  permanent  rapid  promotion. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

REX   CHINA   CO.,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 


$12 


SUGGESTS  NEW  STYLE  OF  CONCRETE        '«  « 


to   property   will    be   entirely    obviated   in   this 
section. 

The  construction  planned  on  Mack  will  also 
lini-h  this  road  to  the  county  line,  the  same 
thing  being  true  on  Jefferson  avenue.  With 
the  completion  of  Woodward,  Mack  and  Jef- 
ferson roads  during  the  coming  summer,  the 


ROAD. 


US  EISCONSIN  BLUE  LIME  STONE 
FOR  ROADS  AND  CONCRETE 

96%  of ,  the  Macadam  roads  and 

streets  of  western  Michigan  have 

been  built  with  our  stone. 

LAKE  SHORE  STONE  CO. 

Michigan   Headquarters,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

usual  "bump"  found  on   most  bridges.     Wood 

\VlllUCtilHlU31**-'W       Ld.llfci11-'11-1  *--"-**'-•'•  A.    iv^iii      t.**i-        ™  *  .  .       , 

city    hall    in    Detroit    to    the    county    line    out    in    every    form,    and    any    other    material    sus- 
A.  \V.  Wolfe,  of  Kscanaba,  has  a  suggestion    Mack  road  is  twelve  and  onejiajf  miles.  From    ceptible   to   decay,  is  strictly  tabc 
'or  a  new  kind  of  country  road  which  he  says    (h,.    dividing    line    between    Wayne    and    Ma-        "We    found    after   a   year    or    mere    of    wear 
cost    only    a    quarter    as    much    as    the    comb  counties  on  Jefferson  avenue  to  the  city    on   our  trunk  roads,  that  owing  to  the   crown 
i    improved    rural    highways   and    would    hall   is   thirteen   and   one-half   miles,   and   from    there    was    a    tendency    of    vehicles    to    follow 
•ngcr.       He    writes    as    follows:    "First,   there   on    down    River   road   below   the   village    one   track,  with   a   consequent   starting   to  rut. 
.repare    the    road    bed,    having    it    well    turn-   Of  Trenton  sixteen  and  one-half  miles,  a  total    This  led  us  to  look  about  to   see  if  we  could 
liked,    then      in    its    center    dig    two      parallel    distance  of  forty-two  miles  of  good  road  and    not    find   some   other   form   of   material    which 
renchcs    eight    inche.-    wide,    the    inside    walls    paved    streets    all    the    way,    except    a    stretch    would  net  exceed,  to  any  great  extent  the  cost 
K-ing    about    forty    inches    apart.      Then    full    ,  f   about    six   blocks   in   the   southerly   part   of    of   a   first-class   macadam,   and   as   a    result   of 
hese    ditches    up    with    a    good    concrete,    in    the   city  of  Wyandotte.     The  tctal  mileage  to    our  investigation  have  evolved,  and  are  build- 
docks  'about   four  feet   long,   the   concrete  be-    be  constructed  in  1910  will  approximate  fifteen    ing  our  roads  of,  concrete.     This  is  one  of  the 
1114    built    similar   to  the      manner   of   building    miles.  oldest   and   most   valuable   forms   of   construc- 

ide walks,    but    no    top    dressing    being    used,        The  maintenance  of  roads  already  built  will    tion,   and   has   been  used   for   years   as   a   base 
d    the    concrete    being    rounded    or    crowned    receive    adequate    attention,   this    being   a    spe-    or  foundation   for  some   form   of   brick,   cedar, 
the    center    with    still    more   rounded   or    in-   cial  feature  of  the  county  commission's  plan.         cedar   block   or   asphalt   wearing   surface. 
ining  corners.     To  build  a  mile  of  this  kind       Contracts    have    been    awarded    on    cement,       "We  are  building  roads  cf  this  character  at 
•  I    will   require   8,800    cubic   feet   of  con-   gravel  ,stone  and  other  commodities,  cf  which    a   mucn  lower  price  per  square  yard  than   the 
,\  hich    could    be   built    for   10    cents    per    the  board  uses  large  quantities.     It  is  planned    average   cost  of  macadam   roads  built  in   New 
bic   foot,   or  $880   per   mile.     The   space    be-    to   push   the   work   rapidly   on   a  given   section    York   and    Pennsylvania   from   trap    rock,   and 
•een   the   concrete   can   be   filled   with   gravel,    of   the    road,   and   the   board   has   devised   sev-    think  they  are  better  in  every  particular  than 
il.    or    -tone    for    the    foot    path    of    horses,   eral  labor-saving  contrivances  with  a  view   of    anv    macadam    road    which    can    possibly    be 
hile  the  concrete  will  carry  the   wheels.     Of    cheapening  the  cost  and  expediting  the  work,    bruit     We  have  formulated  plans  for  between 
ursc.  the  outside  of  the  concrete  must  also  seven  and  ten  miles  of  this  class  of  roadway 

leveled   up   with   soil   for   turn   out   conven-    ,,„„„„„.„,,   TMPT?nVFMFNT<5  TAIMNrnT    to  be  built  during  the  season  of  1910,  abandon- 
nces.     Here  is  what  I  maintain  is  reasonable    NECESSARY   IMP  MOVEMENTS  CANNOT  tQ  &  y         ,        g  extent  the  construction  of 

m   for   tin-  kind  of  road:  First,  its   cost  macadam." 

ill  be  less  than  half  the  cost  of  roads  we  are        The  supreme  court  of  Michigan  has  affirmed 

i\v    building;    second,    it    will    never    be    in-    the    decision    of   Judge    Smith    in    the    case    of 

red  by  water;  third,  horses  will  always  have  John  W.  Smith  vs.  Ora  L.  Barrett,  highway  32  MILES  OF  ROAD  TO  BE  BUILT. 
sy  footing;  fourth,  its  maintenance  will  be  commissioner  of  the  township  of  Eaton  Rap-  Kalamazoo  COunty,  which  adopted  the  coun- 
ty nominal;  fitth,  it  will  a  ways  be  in  good  ids  Eaton  County.  The  case  involved  the  d  ,  J  {a,,  js  pianning  to  build 
mdition  and  unlimited  loads  can  be  hauled;  right  of  the  township  to  construct  a  tcur-foot  *  •  ,  c  BOOCi  rOads  this  season  It  is 
xth.  automobiles  could  not  tear  up  this  kind  cement  conduit  through  and  across  the  high-  '7  H  to  build  two  miles  of  rcad  in  every 
road;  seventh  it  will  be  dustless  If  this  way.  The  electors  had  voted  an  appropria-  P0^nshi  If  the  new  board  of  county  road 
nd  oi  road  should  prove  practical  the  high-  tion  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  improvement,  commislfioners  accomplishes  the  task  it  has 

sections    and    the    commissioner    was    about    to  _  let    the  f        ;       ,f     Kalamazoo    county    will    make 

here   the  traffic   demanded  it.     You  all  know    e   ntract   when    Mr.    Smith    hied   an    injunction  A 

at    in    the    country,    no    matter    how    well    a    bill   enjoining  the   commissioner   from   further    'l  ,       ,  , 

ad    is    macadamized,    after   a    little    time    the    prosecuting   the    same,    on    the   ground   that   a        The    roads    will    be    construct  [rave 

.mis  will  be  following  a  path  and  rut.  With  four-foot  conduit  across  the  highway  would  as  there  is  an  abundance  ot  that  mate  l  in 
is  kind  *  f  road  we  will  have  the  path  but  permit  a  large  amount  of  water  to  flow  down  Kalamazoo  county.  The  county  lias  made 
•t  the  rut."  up,  .„  his  lands,  causing  him  thereby  irreparable  application  for  state  .reward  en  3-  mil 

damage   and   injury.     The   township   stood   be-    road,  which   would   give   it  $16,000       1  he   road 
hind    the    commissioner   and    insisted   that    the    commission  _  will 
improvement    was    necessary    for    the    proper    work   with   in 


WAYNE  ROAD  WORK   IN   1910. 


nl    of    Wayne    County    Road    Com-  protection    of   the    highway    and    those    travel- 

ers      have      practically     completed      its  ing  over  it,  and  that  so  long  as  the  proposed 

ins  for  roadwork  for  1910,  and  the  concrete  improvement    did    not    exceed    in    dimensions 

will    be    largely    favored,    plans    having  the   size  of   the   original   channel   the   commis- 


TO    VOTE    ON    GOOD    ROADS. 

Branch    county   tax-payers  will   vote   on   t 


,  - 

l<-n    made    for   this   form   of   construction    en    sioner  had  a  right  to  go  ahead  with  his  work,  adopticn    of    the    county    road    system    at    the 

ward,    Grand    River,    Michigan,    Gratiot,   The    case    was    stubbornly    contested    on    both  spring  election.     An   active   campaign   of  ^  edu- 

.   Elliott,   Fort,   Eureka,   Mack   and  the   sec-    sides,  more  than  forty  witnesses  being  sworn,  cation   is   in   progress   in   the   county,   and   will 

River  road  to  be  improved  below  Tren-    and  the  case  taking  the  attention  of  the  court  undoubtedly      do      much      towards      swinging 

:*i.      Bituminous    macadam    will    be    used    on    f,  r  nearly  a  week.     Judge  Smith  decided  that  Branch   county    into    line.      Branch    county    is 

Jver  rcad  up   to   the  village   of  Trenton,  and    the  commissioner  had  a  right  to  make  the  im-  not  entirely  deficient  in  good  roads,  but  those 

j-k  asphalt  is  planned  for  Jefferson  and  Van    provement    for    the    township    and    dismissed  built    so    far    have    been    by    townships.      No 

1  ke  roads,  and  gravel  for  the  Plymouth  and    the  bill  of  complainant.  definite  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  trunk 

:  rthville  roads.     The   1010  appropriation   has  _  roads   has   been   carried  out. 

steady    been    expended    on    the    Wayne    road  _  __ 

dith,   this   being   a   combination   of   concrete,         CONCRETE  ROADS  ARE  COMING. 

riivel  and  limestone.  F.dward    N.    Hines,    of    the    Board    of    Road        William   J.    Tully,   of   Iron   River,   has   been 

dward    avenue    road    will    be    the    first    Commission   of  Wayne   county,   in   an   address  elected   a    member    of   the    Iron    County    Road 

'if  work  started  and   will   be   finished   to    before   the   commissions    <>f   Saginaw,    Midland  Commission  to  succeed  James  Long,  resigned. 
t(    county   line,    a   distance    of   one    and   one-   and  Tuscola  counties,  said  in  part:  _ 

qirter    miles    now    being    unimproved.      The        "The    general    idea    of    permanency   is    kept  ...         , 

c  vert  at  the  Seven-mile  road  and  Woodward   to  the  fore  in  all  cur  work.     All  culverts  which        Marlette  township,  Sanilac  county,  will  prob- 

ws    built    last    fall,    and    it    is    expected    that    we   make   are   re-enforced  concrete.     We   have  ably  build  a  mile  of  state   reward  gravel  road 

wen  its   construction,   together   with   the  dig-    adopted    as    a    standard    for    our    bridge    con-  this  year.     The  township  in  the  past  has  madi 

g  of  one-half  mile  of  ditch  connecting  with    struction,  steel  and  re-enforced  concrete,  with  liberal   appropriations   for   road   work,  but  tw 

county  ditch,  the  annual  springtime  floods,   concrete    decks,   which   we   flare   at   the    inter-  work  has  not  been  done  systematically.   Now 

h  their  attendant  annoyances   and   damage   section    cf   the    roadway,   thus   preventing   the  it  is  proposed  to  start  right. 
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MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 

Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 
Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
James   McKercher,   Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 
Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 
Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 
Carl  J.  Schweinsberg,  Kawkawlin. 
Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Benzie  County — 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
WTO.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Kenneth  McLeod,  Cheboygan,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 

William    Godfrey,    Sault    Ste.    Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

H.  W.  Reade,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Emmet   County — 

Henry   Leismer,   Petoskey. 

C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 

Frank  Voorheis,  Harbor  Springs. 
Genesee   County — 

Linus  Wolcott,  Flint. 

William  Becker,  Fenton. 

Geo.  H.  Sellers,  Genesee. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Goebic   County — 

Henry   Rowe,   Ironwood. 

C.   E.   Walton,   Wakefield. 

G.    S.    Barber,    Bessemer. 

Grand  Traverse   County — 

Frank   Hamilton,  Traverse   City. 
Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates. 

losco  County — 
John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 

Iron  County — 

W.  A.  Holmes,  Crystal  Falls. 
W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 
William  J.  Tully,  Iron  River. 

Kalamazoo  County — 

W.  M.  Bryant,  Kalamazoo. 

Byron   S.   Kearney,  Schoolcraft. 

Charles   Clarke,   Yorkville. 
Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  South  Boardman. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  McMillan. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Bear  Lake  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Richard  M.  Hoffman,  Manistee. 

Peter  C.  Olson,  Manistee. 
Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 

M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 


Mccosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 
Menominee  County — 

A.   A.  Jutner,  Menominee. 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Missaukee  County — 

John  A.  Jackwater,  Vogel  Center. 

John  H.  Slick,  Manton. 

Ralph  H.  Hoover,  Star  City. 
Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  Muskegon. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Ogemaw  County — 

George  Eymer,  Prescott. 

Martin  Lupton,  Lupton. 

John  Decker,  West  Branch. 

Ontonagon   County — 
Jerome   Brown,   Matchwood. 
James  D.  Van  Slyck,  Ontonagon. 
Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 

Saginaw  County — 
Alpheus   W.   Green,   Saginaw. 

Schoolcraft  County — 

Nels  S.  Johnson,   Manistique. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Manton. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


CARO  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT. 

Caro — 
Henry  Herman,  Caro. 

Indianfields — 

Fred  Long,  Caro. 
Aimer — 

J.  J.  England,  Caro. 
Ellington — 

Floyd  Turner,  Caro. 

TOWNSHIP-COUNTY  PLAN. 

Tyrone  Township,  Kent  County — 

T.  N.  Church,  Kent  City. 

Jabas  Collins,  Kent  City. 

Lenard  Coalter,  Kent  City. 
Shelby,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Reed,  Shelby. 

Jesse  Bears,  Shelby. 

Hart  Township,  Oceana  County — 

James  K.  Flood,  Hart. 

W.  R.  Roach,  Hart. 

S.  C.  Brigham,  Hart. 
Newfield  Township,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Scott,  Hesperia. 

Alex.  McLaren,  Hesperia. 


KENT  COUNTY  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT 

Wyoming  Township — 

William  H.  Richardson,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F. 

D.  8. 
Plainfield  Township — 

A.  N.  Hyser,  Belmont,  R.  F.  D.  15. 

Walker  Township — 

R.  D.  Graham,  Grand  Rapids,  care  of  Com- 
mercial Savings  Bank. 
Paris  Township— 

W.  T.  Shafer,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  10. 
Alpine  Township — 

W.  W.  Wheeler,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  7. 
Grand  Rapids  Township — • 

H.  O.  Braman,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  4. 
Grand  Rapids  City — 

G.   W.   Thompson,  75   Lyons   street,   Grand 

Rapids. 
East  Grand  Rapids  Village — 

John  E.  Apsey,  East  Grand  Rapids. 


DUSTY    ROADS    MUST    GO. 

Dust  roads  in  Michigan  are  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  That  is,  they  are  to  be  as  soon 
as  the  county  road  commissioners  of  the 
many  districts  finally  decide  on  the  best  and 
hardest  substance  for  road  building  that  will 
withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  automobiles 
and  thin  tires. 

Seme  of  the  road  builders  believe  that 
Wayne  county  has  solved  the  problem.  The 
concrete  roads  built  in  that  county  are  said 
to  be  the  equal  of  any  in  the  west. 

"There  isn't  any  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
a  swiftly  driven  automobile  is  the  worst  ene- 
my a  road  has,"  declares  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Ely.  "No  matter  how  heavily  loader 
a  wagon  may  be  and  no  matter  how  thin  the 
wagon's  tire  may  be,  the  crumbled  limestone 
or  whatever  the  substance  may  be,  is  left  on 
the  road.  A  fast  auto  comes  along — zip!  The 
material  is  hurled  into  the  farms  or  lots  or 
either  side  of  the  thoroughfare.  Whether  this 
dust  settling  on  crops  injures  them,  is  stir 
another  matter." 

The  concrete  roads  have  been  subjected  tc 
considerable  test  so  far  and  the  state  highwa} 
commissioner  is  greatly  impressed  with  theii 
showing. 

COUNTY    ROAD    SYSTEM    IS    BEST. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  good  roads  an 
worth  double  their  cost.  No  prosperity  i: 
possible  to  the  farmer  without  good  roads  tc 
market.  Whether  you  can  haul  a  thousam 
pounds  or  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  a 
a  trip,  turns  loss  into  profit  on  many  crops. 

Township  road  commissioners  and  over 
seers  are  blamed  fcr  the  condition  of  roads  ii 
many  counties  in  Michigan,  and  unjustly  so 
in  most  cases.  With  fifty  or  sixty  miles  o 
existing  roads  under  their  care  and  a  demam 
every  year  for  more  or  less  new  road,  the} 
are  given  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars  a  yea1 
by  their  individual  townships  to  spend — it 
some  towns  twice  that,  but  in  many  less 
Their  first  duty  (and  one  which  must  be  dom 
or  the  township  is  liable  to  heavy  damag' 
suits)  is  to  keep  in  condition  for  safe  travel 
all  the  roads  in  existence.  Bridges  breal 
down,  culverts  cave  in,  bad  holes  appear  her> 
and  there,  and  by  the  time  the  officials  do  th 
absolutely  necessary  patching,  the  money  i 
nearly  gone,  and  there  are  no  funds  to  bu  ' 
any  really  good  road  with. 

The  county  road  system  offers  a  remedy, 
a  light  tax  en  the  whole  county,  so  small 
the  tax-payer  would  not  know  it  was  ther 
not  placed  in  a  separate  column  on  his 
receipt,  a  fund  is  provided  and  set  apart 
build  a  little  really  good  road  each  year  ' 
main  thoroughfares.  The  county  commissio 
has  no  patching  to  do.  A  little  good  roa 
yearly  soon  begins  to  be  felt,  and  relieve 
in  time  the  pressure  on  the  local  funds.  Will 
out  it,  the  pressure  increases  yearly,  and  ther 
is  no  end. 

County   commissioners   may  make  mista 
from  your  point   of  view,  perhaps.     They 
new  at  the  work  and  must  learn.     Did  it  ne 
cost  you  anything  to  learn  how  a  certain 
could   be  done   best  and   cheapest? 


The  work  of  the  state  highway  departmei 
is    meeting   with   approval    all    over    Michi 
At  the   close   of   the   fiscal   year,  July   1, 
it  is  expected  that  200  miles  of  state     re 
road  will  be  built,  as  more  and  more  far 
and    business    men    are    daily    becoming 
vinced   cf  State   Highway  Commissioner 
argument  that  "There's  nothing  better  th 
good  wagon  road."    Since  July  1,  1909,  the 
pnrtment   has   accepted   150   miles   of   state  r 
ward   road,   requiring  an   expenditure   of  sta 
•funds   for   awards,  the   sum   of  $118,000. 
state  appropriated  $140,000,  and   as  there  i 
a  considerable  amount  on  hand,  Mr.  Ely  sa; 
that  all  the  state's  award  roads  will  be  takt 
care    of,    and    he    expects    to    ask    for    a    s>t 
larger  appropriation. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


A  PLEA  FOR  BETTER  CULVERTS. 

Taking  the  country  over,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  on  the  average  every  county  builds 
50  culverts  a  year  that  is,  new  culverts  and 
old  culverts  replaced.  In  years  past  prac- 
tically all  culverts  were  made  of  wood — more 
or  less  well  built,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  man  who  did  the  work,  and  the  amount 
of  money  and  character  of  material  used.  The 
"Good  Roads  Movement"  has  brought  in  its 
train  specialization  in  various  lines,  including, 
besides  surfacing  and  gradients,  nothing  more 
important  than  the  matter  of  culverts.  Wood 
culverts  rot  out,  are  washed  cut  or  broken 
down  so  soon  that  in  the  end  a  large  expen- 
diture involved,  in  what,  judged  by  '  first 
cost,"  seems  to  be  the  cheapest  of  all  ma- 
terials. It  is  almost  universal  cpinion  that  the 
wood  culvert  is  a  thing  of  the  past — only  to 
be  used  as  a  temporary  expedient.- 

What  makes  the  best  culvert?  is  a  question 
most  frequently  asked.  Wherever  this  matter 
is  broadly  considered,  concrete,  the  modern 
building  material,  is  generally  found  to  have 
the  strongest  claims.  Twenty  years  ago — 
even  ten  years  ago — this  would  not  have  been 
true.  But  the  cost  of  cement  'is  now  so  low, 
its  use  so  universal,  and  the  knowledge  of 
concrete,  as  well  as  special  skill  in  working 
in  this  great  modern  material,  is  so  general 
that  it  may  be  said  that  "everybody  knows 
about  concrete."  Concrete  has  two  advan- 
tages. It  is  cheap  in  the  first  cost;  and  it 
lasts  so  long,  when  properly  made,  that  the 
common  expression  is  "concrete  lasts  for- 
ever." The  railroad  companies  are  building 
culverts  of  concrete  almost  entirely,  the  only 
exception  being  cast  iron  pipe,  which,  as 
compared  with  concrete  for  country  road  cul- 
verts, is  out  of  the  question  on  account  of 
high  cost. 

It  is  not  now  so  much  a  question  whether 
concrete  culverts  are  the  best  kind  to  build; 
but,  what  is  the  best  way  to  build  them?  A 
very  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  is 
the  collapsible  steel  form  for  culvert,  conduit 
and  sewer  work.  This  steel  form  is  built  in 
five  diameters  (also  other  sizes  and  metric 
system  measurements,  to  order).  The  length 
is  usually  10  feet  for  culvert  forms,  and  gen- 
erally two  forms  are  used,  end  to  end,  which 
makes  the  culvert  20  feet,  a  fair  average 
length.  Of  course,  only  one  form  is  really 
necessary  no  matter  how  long  the  culvert  is 
to  be  made,  as  the  form  is  collapsed  and  re- 
moved, and  ready  to  be  used  again  as  soon 
as  the  concrete  is  set. 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  great  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  culvert.  In  other  words,  it  does 
not  take  a  very  large  culvert  to  carry  off  the 
water  frcm  a  considerable  watershed.  The 
main  point  is  to  see  that  the  ends  are  well 
protected  with  wings  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  washing  at  either  end.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  one- 
piece  culvert,  made  with  the  collapsible  steel 
mold.  Culverts  made  with  clay  pipe  are  likely 
to  be  washed  out  and  broken  at  the  end,  be- 
sides they  are  more  expensive  to  build. 

There  are  two  methods  of  handling  the  con- 
crete culvert  business.  One  of  these  is  when 
the  county  or  township  authorities  buy  the 
collapsible  steel  forms  and  have  the  work 
done  by  day  labor  under  the  charge  of  seme 
'competent  foreman.  The  other  is  the  ordi- 
lary  letting  of  the  jobs  by  contract  to  some 
<>c;d  man  who  makes  concrete  work  a  busi- 
ness. In  cither  event  it  costs  about  the  same 
Amount  to  the  public  for  good  work. 
'  Clean  sand,  gravel  and  water  are  generally 
*asy  to  find  and  cement  is  now  very  cheap. 
The  work  of  making  a  concrete  culvert  is 
Dimple  when  using  collapsible  steel  forms. 
Jsually  all  it  requires  is  to  dig  a  trench,  lay 
i  foundation  of  concrete  in  the  bottom,  then 
Hit  the  culvert  form  in  place,  being  careful 
o  give  it  sufficient  pitch  to  carry  off  the 
rater,  etc.  The  only  use  ordinarily  for  lum- 
•er  is  to  make  the  wings,  which  lumber  is 
ised  over  and  over  again,  like  the  form.  When 
he  form  is  in  position  the  cement  is  placed 


A  Concrete  Culvert  Built  With   Collapsible   Steel  Forms. 


around  and  over  it,  with  reinforcing  metal 
over  the  top  on  the  larger  sizes.  After  the 
concrete  is  set,  the  form  is  collapsed  and 
withdrawn,  and  it  is  ready  for  use  again. 

The  Miracle  Pressed  Stone  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
which  manufactures  a  splendid  type  of  collap- 
sible steel  form,  has  recently  issued  a  very 
interesting  booklet  on  concrete  culverts;  which 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

NARROW   TIRES   MUST    GO. 

Backed  by  highway  commissioners  through- 
out Michigan,  a  bill  will  be  presented  to  the 
netx  legislature  to  prohibit  the  use  of  heavily 
loaded  narrow  tired  wagons  on  county  roads 
of  macadam  and  gravel. 

At  the  big  road  institute  held  in  Detroit 
and  attended  by  Highway  Commissioner  Ely 
and  Deputy  Rogers,  more  than  100  highway 
commissioners  declared  themselves  against 
the  thin  tire  evil  and  recommended  the  pas- 
sage of-  a  law  protecting  the  roads.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ely,  the  action  of  the  Detroit  meet- 
ing will  soon  become  statewide. 

The  commissioners  at  Detroit  urged  that  a 
law  be  passed  limiting  the  size  of  loads  on 
narrow  tired  rigs,  if  it  was  impossible  to  se- 
cure more  strict  legislation. 

NATIONAL  AID  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

Congressman  Howell  has  introduced  a 
"good  roads"  bill  in  the  house,  providing  for 
the  creating  of  a  national  road  commission 
and  prescribing  its  powers  and  duties,  creating 
a  system  of  national  roads,  establishing  a  na- 
tional road  fund,  and  providing  the  manner 
of  expending  the  same  in  co-operation  with 
the  several  states  for  the  furtherance  of  good 
roads. 

The  measure  has  merit,  as  it  makes  possible 
the  building  of  roads  as  roads  should  be  built. 
The  government  is  to  expend  $10,000,000  a 
year  and  each  state  is  to  share  in  this  fund 
in  proportion  to  the  mileage  under  construc- 
tion, the  roads  built  in  co-operation  to  be 
limited  to  north  and  south,  east  and  west 
roads,  and  to  only  one  road  in  either  direc- 
tion, these  roads  to  be  main  arteries  of  travel. 
Each  state  availing  itself  of  this  national  aid 
must  expend  a  sum  equal  to  that  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  government.  On  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  fund  the  bill  provides: 

Section  9. — That  the  national  road  fund 
shall  be  apportioned  annually  by  the  National 
Road  Commission  to  each  state  and  territory 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  its  benefits  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  amount  so 
apportioned  to  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  sccrtained  and  determined  according  to 
the  ratio  of  the  approved  mileage  of  national 
tional  roads  within  the  United  States. 

Section  10. — That  the  National  Road  Com- 
mission, on  or  before  Oct.  1  in  each  year, 
shall  make  the  apportionment  provided  in  sec- 


tion 9  of  this  act  and  shall  certify  the  same 
forthwith  to  each  state  and  territory  in  which 
national  roads  have  been  designated  and  ap- 
proved. Each  state  and  territory  shall,  on  or 
before  Dec.  30,  make  a  statement  in  writing, 
to  the  National  Road  Commission  of  the 
amount  of  money  such  state  or  territory  will 
expend  on  national  roads  during  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  national 
roads  to  be  constructed,  and  the  class  or  kind 
of  material  to  be  used,  and  manner  of  con- 
struction, and  such  further  information  as  the 
commission  may  require,  which  statement 
shall  be  approved  by  the  commission  on  or 
before  March  of  the  following  year.  If  any 
state  or  territory  shall  not  elect  to  -expend  on 
national  roads  the  amount  equal  to  that  which 
roads  within  the  United  States, 
road  fund  for  that  fiscal  year,  said  state  or 
territory  shall,  nevertheless,  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  said  fund,  to  be  expended  in 
national  road  construction,  an  amount  equal 
to  •  what  it  shall  expend  on  such  roads  as 
certified  by  to  the  commission.  Any  balances 
of  the  national  road  fund  as  appropriated 
herein  and  unexpended  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  shall  be  carried  over  and  added  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  following  year,  and 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  as  provided  herein.  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  state  or  territory  in  which  any 
national  road  has  been  constructed  shall  main- 
tain and  keep  the  same  in  good  repair  at  its 
own  cost  and  expense. 

Section  11. — That  all  contracts  and  super- 
vision of  work  of  construction  of  national 
roads  growing  put  of  such  co-operation  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  state  or  terri- 
tory, which  construction  shall  in  all  cases 
be  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission as  to  longitudinal  and  cross-section 
profile  and  the  notices  of  agreement  by  the 
state  or  territory  as  provided  in  section  10 
of  this  act.  Provided,  that  all  payments  shall 
be  made  to  each  state  and  territory  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  National 
Road  Commission  may  prescribe  as  construc- 
tion work  progresses. 

It  has  long  been  the  contention  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people  that  it  is  just 
as  much  the  province  of  the  government  to 
assist  in  the  creation  of  permanent  highways 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  internal 
commerce  as  it  is  to  appropriate  huge  sums 
of  money  for  river  and  harbor  and  waterway 
improvements. 

The  bill  ought  to  become  a  law.  There  is 
such  a  pressure  on  the  appropriations  this 
year,  however,  it  may  be  side-tracked.  If  the 
advocates  of  good  roads  will  keep  everlast- 
ingly at  it,  they  will  certainly  get  a  good 
roads  bill  through  Congress,  and  it  won't  take 
very  long  either. 
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Growing  Trees  on  Jack-Pine  Lands. 


Dr.  W.  J.   Beals,   Michigan  Agricultural   College 

before  Michigan  Forestry  Association. 
Southeast  of  Grayling,  Crawford  county,  is  a 
piece  of  virgin  Jack  pine  land  of  fair  quality, 
neither  the  best  grade  nor  the  poorest.  In  no 
sense  could  this  be  called  cut-over  land.  In  the 
spring  of  188,  on  one  acre  of  this  land,  well 
cleared  and  plowed,  were  planted,  in  rows  four 
feet  apart,  a  mixed  lot  of  the  following  kinds 
of  trees,  in  size  usually  four  to  fifteen  inches 
high :  Arbor  vitae,  American  beech,  American 
elm,  basswood,  black  ash,  black  cherry,  balsam 
poplar,  Balm  of  Gilead  poplar,  box  elder,  com- 
mon locust,  canoe  birch,  chestnut  (nuts,  not 
trees),  camperdown  elm,  European  elm,  Euro- 
pean larch,  green  ash,  honey  locust,  hardy  catal- 
pa,  hackberry,  Jack  pine  (a  few  small  ones  left), 
Kentucky  coffee  tree,  large  white  poplar,  Norway 
maple,  Norway  spruce,  pitch  pine  (seeds  planted), 
red  elm,  red  maple,  Russian  mulberry,  red  cedar, 
red  pine,  scarlet  oak  (occasionally  sprouted  up), 
Sycamore  maple,  silver  maple,  silver  poplar  (cut- 
tings), Scotch  pine,  sugar  maple,  Wisconsin  weep- 
ing willow,  white  pine,  white  spruce,  yellow  pop- 
lar, yellow  birch — -forty-three  kinds  in  all. 

These  were  occasionally  cultivated  by  horses 
for  three  years,  with  some  work  with  a  hand  hoe. 
In  1890,  twenty-five  kinds  of  Russian  trees  (in- 
cluding half  a  dozen  kinds  of  shrubs)  were 
moved  into  the  rows  first  planted.  The  naming 
of  the  Russian  trees  was  too  uncertain  for  men- 
tion here.  These  sixty-eight  kinds  of  woody 
plants  began  immediately  to  show  their  adapta- 
bility or  their  unfitness  for  the  conditions  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  one  will  care  to  hear  of  measurements  or 
the  death  of  most  kinds  of  these  trees  which  gave 
no  promise  of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  success 
on  this  Jack-pine  land.  I  will  speak  only  of 
those  which,  after  growing  twenty-two  summers, 
made  a  growth  worthy  of  notice. 

Most  of  the  common  locusts  dried  out  at  the 
roots  and  winter-killed  the  first  year  after  plant- 
ing. More  recently,  those  that  survived  have 
sent  out  numerous  sprouts,  which  are  far  from 
promising.  A  very  few  European  larches  sur- 
vived, and  measurements  of  three  of  the  best 
are  given.  Norway  spruce  seems  to  be  hardy. 
Measurements  of  fourteen  of  the  best  are  given 
with  an  average  in  height,  and  diameter  at  four 
and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground.  Red  cedars 


seem  hardy  and  healthy,  but  owing  to  the  death 
of  surrounding  trees,  they  have  grown  broad 
tops.  White  spruce  is  hardy,  but  slower  than 
.Norway  spruce.  I  give  measurements  of  five  of 
the  best.  Scotch  pines  mostly  died,  but  not  until 
most  of  them  had  made  a  bushy  growth  about 
eight  feet  high.  I  give  the  measurements  of  one, 
the  largest  tree  of  the  lot,  but  crooked;  and  from 
a  long  experience  with  this  species  on  the  campus 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  I  feel  sure  that  it 
will  soon  die,  or  begin  to  make  a  very  slow 
growth.  A  few  scarlet  oaks  came  up  as  sprouts 
from  the  stumps  among  the  trees  that  had  been 
planted.  The  best  of  these  were  eighteen  feet 
high  and  two  and  one-tenth  inches  in  diameter. 
I  had  my  doubts  of  the  survival  and  ultimate 
success  of  white  pines  planted  on  Jack-pine  soil, 
for  the  reason  that  I  had  never  seen  merchant- 
able white  pines  on  such  lands.  Professor  Baker 
and  I  measured  all  the  white  pines  in  one  row, 
thirty-eight  in  number,  obtaining  an  average 
height  of.  14. 2  feet  and  average  diameter  of  2.98 
feet.  The  proportions  of  the  trunks  and  tops 
were  all  right,  but  the  growth  slow,  about  six 
inches  per  year.  We  also  measured  all  the  red 
pines  with  single  trunks  in  another  row,  eighteen 
in  number,  with  an  average  of  18.5  feet  high  4J4 
inches  in  diameter.  Thirteen  of  the  best  scatter- 
ing Norway  spruces  averaged  18.2  feet  in  height 
and  2.82  inches  in  diameter.  From  this  test  (at 
the  close  of  twenty-two  summers)  for  planting 
on  such  lands,  we  rai\k  the  trees  as  follows : 
First,  red  pine;  second,  Norway  spruce;  third, 
white  pine. 

Adjoining  this  acre  of  cultivated  land  is  a  piece 
of  open  or  scattering  Jack  pines,  pretty  thickly 
run  over  by  small  shrubs,  such  as  bear  berry, 
blueberry,  and  mats  or  sods  of  scattering  wild 
grasses,  of  which  two  species  of  Andropogon  are 
prominent.  Without  cutting  out  Jack  pines,  half 
an  acre  or  less  in  irregular  shape  was  well 
plowed  and  planted  in  1888  to  a  variety  of  these 
trees,  including  the  most  promising  of  those  above 
mentioned.  No  cultivation  after  planting  was 
given.  Today  there  is  now  and  then  left  a  red 
pine,  Norway  spruce  and  white  pine,  all  of  which 
have  made  only  stunted  growth,  nothing  of  prom- 
ise. Adjoining  this  plat  still  other  trees  were 
planted  (1888)  by  digging  a  small  hole  for  each 
tree  in  the  matted  growth  above  referred  to.  The 
results  today  show  very  few  trees  alive,  and  they 
are  stunted  and  without  any  promise. 

About  two  miles  from  Lake  Huron,  a  little 
back  from  the  south  side  of  An  Sable  river,  is 
plenty  of  very  poor  land,  "utterly  worthless,"  as 
James  Barlow  said  when  he  deeded  ten  acres  of 
his  land  to  the  Agricultural  College.  In  places  a 
few  small  red  pines,  some  a  foot  in  diameter, 
were  still  standing.  Here,  in  1889,  twenty-one 
summers  past,  were  planted  a  small  number  of 
different  kinds  of  trees.  The  land  was  first 
cleared  and  plowed,  and  the  trees  hoed  for  two 
years,  leaving  on  the  cultivated  portion  now  and 
then  a  Jack  pine  two  feet  high.  I  had  forgotten 
the  exact  spot  made  sacred  by  the  planting  of 
trees,  and  Professor  Baker  and  myself  searched 
some  time  before  we  found  the  surviving  relics, 
well  overgrown  by  Jack  pines,  which  came  up 
from  seeds  and  had  overtaken  and  much  over- 
topped the  trees  that  had  been  planted.  It  was 
September  1,  1909,  that  Professor  Baker  and  my- 
self made  a  visit  to  those  trees,  finding  common 
locusts  seven  feet  high  and  mostly  smaller,  with 


a  very  few  in  lowest  places  fourteen  feet  to  over 
eighteen  feet  in  one  case.  The  best  white  pine 
was  sixteen  feet  high,  diameter  three  inches,  all 
grown  from  a  few  inches  high  in  twenty-one 
summers.  At  this  rate  of  starting  it  would  take 
such  trees  100  years  to  become  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Norway  spruces  were  found,  with  short,  yellow- 
ish-green leaves,  bushy,  the  size  of  a  peck  measure 
to  a  bushel  basket,  with  a  very  few  fourteen  to 
sixteen  feet  high,  the  best  one  was  one  and  seven- 
tenths  inches  in  diameter,  measured  four  and  one- 
half  feet  from  the  ground. 

Will  it  pay  capitalists  or  the  State  to  grow  lum- 
ber on  Jack-pine  land  ?  We  must  count  in  the 
cost  of  growing,  seeds,  and  growing  small  trees 
in  the  nursery,  preparing  the  land,  planting  the 
trees  and  cultivating  them  for  two  or  three  years, 
counting  the  cost  of  patrolling  against  fire  and 
thieves  and  at  the  end  of  100  years  have  the 
.pleasure  of  harvesting  a  crop  of  Norway  pines, 
when  the  height  is  sixty  or  seventy  feet  and 
diameter  fifteen  inches,  counting  the  thickness  of 
the  bark.  In  many  portions  of  the  south  half  of 
the  southern  peninsula,  white  pines  will  attain  tc 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  —  inches.  The  farmers  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  state  do  not  need  to  wait 
100  years  before  beginning  to  harvest  valuabli 
timber,  not  even  twenty-five  years ;  for  basswood, 
hickory,  white  ash,  American  elm,  locust,  chest- 
nut, perhaps  catalpa  grow  rapidly  and  make  sale- 
able timber  when  young,  and  these  four  crops  of 
timber  can  be  harvested,  while  Jack-pine  land  at 
least  is  growing  one  poor  crop. 

Trees  at  Grayling  Grown  in  22  Summers. 
(The    diameter    measurements    were    all    taker 
4J4  feet  from  the  ground.) 

Height.  Diameter. 

3  Best  European  Lardies 17     ft.      3.9   in 

14  Best  Norway  Spruces 18.2ft. 

5  Best  White  Spruces 11.3ft. 

Best   Scotch    Pine ..24     ft. 


2.8  ir 

1.9  in 
8.2    ir 
2.98  ir 
4.25  ir 


?>8  White  Pines  (all  in  one  row).  14. 2  ft. 
18  Red   Pines   18.5ft. 

Au  Sable   (Grown  21  Summers). 

1  Best  White  Pine 16     ft.       3 

1  Best  Norway  Spruce 16     ft.      1.7 

At  the  Agricultural  College  three  chestnut  tn 
grown  22  summers  make  the  following  showing: 
All  arc  37  feet  high.  One  one  foot  from  ground 
is  8.25  in.  in  diameter;  another  25  feet  from 
ground  is  4.25  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  third  3' 
feet  from  ground  2.75  in.  in  diameter. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  white  pines  of 
summers'  growth  are  24  feet  high  and  five  inch 
in  diameter.  175  white  pines,  same  growth,  26 
feet  high  and  5.5  inches  in  diameter;  best  white 
pine  of  30  summers'  growth  is  60  feet  high,  9.5 
inches  in  diameter ;  best  common  locust,  30  sum- 
mers' growth,  71  feet  high,  15  inches  diameter; 
chestnut,  30  summers'  growth,  60  feet  high,  13 
inches  in  diameter.  Another  chestnut,  same 
growth,  68  feet  high,  same  diameter.  All  the 
diameters  were  measured  4.5  feet  from  th< 
ground. 


im 

; 


[SECRETARY'S  NOTE. — Dr.  Seals' paper,  no  doui 
is  correct  in  the  main  features,  but  there  is  sonn 
clanger  of  its  being  misunderstood.  While  the 
good  lands  produce  more  timber  and  more  money 
absolutely  and  relatively,  there  is  no  intention  of 
discouraging  the  use  of  poor  lands  for  forestry. 
These  poor  lands  simply  will  product  no  other 
paying  crop/and  the  choice,  therefore,  is  obvious. 
It  is  timber  or  nothing.] 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors—  Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor  ;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee  ;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw/Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 

THF  SFf  RFTARY'S  f  ORNFR       bv  thc  Federation  o£  Women's  ciubs  through  FEDERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

111.    k?£i  VIlEi  1  AH  1    kj    VUttlU*n.  their  able  chairman  of  the  committee  on  forestry,  Mrirr»C   IKTWFCTI/-  A  TirMVI 

Mrs.  L.  L..  Mautner  of  Saginaw,  and  it  is  hoped  INt.t.L»^  1IN  VkS  1  1UA  1  1U1N 

WASTE    AND    MORE    WASTE.  'hat    tne   members   of   the    Forestry   Association 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  received  by  will  write  letters  and  do  all  they  can  and  do  this  w    Scott  Smkh    Q{   Washington    rj,   C.,  in  a 

the   Secretary  of   the   Michigan   Forestery  Asso-  at  once,  to  make  their  wishes  known  in  this  mat- 

ciatjon  .  ter     Write  to  your  Congressman  and  thank  him  '                                      K  sun<  V 

-I  am  just  back  from  Coffeeville,  Miss.    There  for  voting  the  'right  way  on_the  Appalachian  Bill  ten  by  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  then  secretary  of 

is  a  tremendous  waste  of   forest  production  go-  and  let  him  know  that  you  appreciate  his  effort,  the  interior,  to  President  Roosevelt  on  Nov.  30, 

ing   on   there.     It   is   expensive   for   the   settlers  1906.     The   letter    followed   several   personal   in- 

to draw  in  logs  to  the  railroad  station  and  the         PINE  CUT  OF  SAGINAW  VALLEY.  terviews  between  him  and  the  President  and  em- 

ST  AtmBeryaantngabout  Sr  m,S  s^thTcot        The   cut    of    lumber    of   the    Saginaw    Valley  bodied  detailed  information  regarding  a  careful 

ectedlogs.   Great  tion        *  '   undw   *«   Secretary's   dire, 


f 
big   hne    fellows-if    I   had   them   up   here   they     •        has  dwjndled  to  m  million  in  1909>  tion  by   trusted  officers   of   the  Interior   Depart- 

would   be  very   valuable.      I   saw   one   oak   that   I  .  ,,  .      merit  as  to  the   situation   in    Wvomino-    dkrlncitw 

think  was  4  feet  in  diameter  and  simply  because        And  while  in  the  years  previous  to  1890  this 

it  had  a  heart  check  it  was  thrown  out.  The  cut  was  practically  all  pine,  and  mostly  live  White  an  open  disregard  of  a  criminal  statute  in  the 
heart  check  came  right  where  you  would  make  Pme,  ll  1S  today  practically  all  hardwoods  and  illegal  appropriation  of  public  land  by  corpor- 
your  first  cut  in  four-quarter  sawing  anyhow,  hemlock  with  only  9  million  feet  of  old  dead  ations  and  individuals. 

Negroes  with  cross-cut  saws  were  sawing  off  the  stubs,  remnants  of  Norway  Pine  and  a  little  Although  the  matter  occasioned  consternation 
ends  of  this  log  into  firewood  lengths,  and  the  Jack  Pine.  From  1,000  feet  of  good  choice  ma-  in  restricted  official  circles,  the  matter  did  not 
owner  of  the  premises  told  me  that  anyone  that  terial  down  to  9  milllon  feet  of  scavenger  stuff,  become  public  owing  to  the  prompt  steps  taken 
would  come  and  cut  firewood  was  welcome  to  do  And  this  in  a  district  where  over  90  per  cent  ot  by  the  President  to  prevent  any  "leak"  occurring 
it.  In  other  words,  the  logs  were  given  away  tne  'and  is  not  improved  or  used  for  agriculture,  in  the  Interior  Department  or  the  Attorney-Gen- 
for  that  purpose.  But  the  howl  of  a  few  interested  timbermen,  eral's  office.  The  reports  were  all  suppressed  and 

1  limited  through  acres  of  timber  land  where  land  sharks  and  politictians  has  more  weight  than  pigeonholed  and  no  prosecutions  followed  as  in 
great  big  trees  had  ben  girdled.  They  are  left  all  this  kind  of  truth,  and  we  still  refuse  to  learn  other  land  fraud  cases.  As  the  matter  never  be- 
for  several  years.  In  the  meanwhile  they  plant  our  lesson,  we  keep  on  destroying  and  burning  came  public,  no  senatorial  investigation  or  call 
cotton  amongst  them  and  each  year  they  are  set  and  make  n°  provision  for  tomorrow.  for  the  papers  followed. 

afire  and  gradually  burner  up.    The  land  is  con-  Secretary   Hitchcock   was   not  a  party  to  this 

sidered  more  valuable  with  the  timber  off  of  it,  nniMr    A    rnr»n    wm?Tf  condition,  but  put  on  record  his  unrelenting  hos- 

the  old  fashioned  notion,  so  that  thousands  and  tih'ty  l°  any  fraud,  whether  by  a  member  of  the 

thousands  of  fine  trees  have  been  and  are  being  E  Bowles  of  Linden,  Mich.,  is  planning  or,  Senate  or  one  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  The 
wasted.  setting  out  1200  black  locust  trees  on  an  acre  of  extract  from  Secretary  Hitchcock's  letter  to  the 

In   1880   Buffalo  hides  were  sold  at  $1  apiece    his  Place  west  of  that  village.    It  is  claimed  that    President  is  as  follows: 

and  the  animals  killed   for  this  $1.     In  1890  it    the  trees  wl11  §row  mto  Sood  fenc.e  Posts  m  five       Mr.  President,  I  entered  the  service  deeply  im- 

was  practically  impossible  to  get  a  Buffalo  hide,    >'ears-    At  the  present  price  which  is  about  seven-    bued  with   the  importance  to  the  people  of  our 

even  for  museum  purposes.     Headless,  senseless    teen  cents  each    ^and  l(:  1S  not  Ilable  to  be  anv    great  public  domain.     It  is  the  nation's  priceless 

waste.      Will    our    tSate    and    National    Govern-    less)   an  acre  would  produce  a  yearly  average  of    heritage  and  I  feel  that  every  available  rod  of  it 

ments  allow  history  to  repeat  itself  with  regard    about  $36  worth  of  P°s!s-    The  cost  of  the  y°ung    should  be  regarded  as  sacredly  dedicated  to  the 

to  our  forests,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buffalo?         trees  to  PIant  an  acre  is  about  $20.     Mr.  Bowles  purpose  of  homes  for  the  homeless.    I  believe  that 

The  above  conditions  are  a  serious  reflection,    wl"  try  this  as  an  experiment.     This  might  be  a    this  would  best  promote  the  welfare  of  our  citi- 

not   only  on  our   government  and  its   utter   lack    Sood  thing  for  others  to  look  into.  zens  and  afford  the  best  security  for  the  stability 

of   forethought,  but  they  reflect  equally  strongly        This   is  good  work,   may  it  succeed,   and  may    of  our  government.     I  was  impressed  that  every 

upon  our  business  ability.    Today,  at  a  time  when    Mr.  Bowles  not  get  discouraged  when  he  learns    law  enacted   for  its  protection  should  be  rigidly 

the  furniture  factories  of  Michigan  have  to  im-    that    fence   posts  do  not   grow   in  five   years   in    enforced,  and  this  has  been  a  cardinal  policy  of 

port  practically  every  foot  of  oak  they  use,  there    Michigan.    We  are  still  hearing  too  much  of  that    my   administration,   but   I   regret  to   say  all   my 

are  districts  in  the  South  where  oak  is  a  cum-    "hot  air  artist,"  the  seedling  agent,  who  charges    efforts  to  release  it  from  the  grip  of  its  despoil- 

brance  on  thc  land  and  is  destroyed  and  wasted,    ten  prices  to  our  farmers  and  tells  them  all  sorts    ers  have  been  met  by  every  embarrassment  that 

Art    we   really   the   great   ingenious   people,    the    of  impossible  and  untrue  stories.  human    ingenuity   could    devise;    powerful   influ- 

great  railway  builders  and  the  'practical'  men  of       Within  the  year  farmers  have  been  asked  and    ences   na\-e   been   concerned,   and  they  have  not 

affairs,  or  are  we  chiefly  the  most  wasteful?"  have  paid  as  high  as  $30  per  thousand  for  Locust    hesitated  to  aggressively  exert  every  agency  they 

AriT,AT  and  Catalpa  seedings  when  $3  would  have  been    could  command  to  weaken  the  hand  of  the  law; 

APPALACHIAN   FOREST   RESERVE.        ample  to  secure  them  from  a  good  reliable  nur-    eve.n  local  land  officials  have  been  subservient  to 

The   Week's-  bill,   providing   for   the   purch-    sery.  their  purposes  ;'  their  machinations  seemingly  have 

ase    of    lands    in    the    Appalachian    and    White  _  at  times  not  been  without  paralyzing  effect  upon 

Mountain  Region,  is  again  before  Congress,  ana  «7r»T>VTMr«  uno  <-/->MOPDW  ATT/-.M    the  macllinery  of  justice;  too  frequently  the  of- 

it  is  necessary  that  all   friends  of   forestry  and   ITALY  WORKING  FOR  CONSERVATION    fleers  of  tne  law  appear  to  have  'been  under  the 

lovers    of    their   country    assert    themselves    and        Italy    is    now    among    the    leading    nations    bewitching  spell  of  their  power;  the  punishment 

makes  their  position  known.  working    for    the    conservation    of    forest    re-    imposed  by  the  courts  has  in  many  cases  been  so 

Last    year    the     Michigan     delegation     in     the   sources.     The   report   of  the   Italian   Secretary    conspicuously  inadequate  as  to  encourage  rather 

House  distinguished  itself  and  it  is  with  no  small    of    Agriculture,    just    published,    shows    that    than  deter  violations  of  the  law.     Whether  this 

pride  that  we  can  record  that  only  three  out  of    extensive     operations     in     reforestation     have    official   stagnation  is  due  in  any  degree  to  local 

13  members  voted  against  the  measure.     But  this    been    going    r.n    for    forty   years.      In    the    last    political    influences    to    which    these    officials    are 

still  three  too  many,   for  there  is  little  doubt   thirty   years    122,000   acres    have    been    planted    more  or  less  indebted  for  their  commissions  and 

that    if    Messrs.    Fordney,    Gardner    and    Young    in    twenty-five   of   the   provinces   of   Italy.      Of    the  retention  of  their  positions  it  is  not  impor- 

had  had  time  and  chance  to  look  into  this  matter    this    area    69,000    acres,    or    approximately    108    tant  to  discuss  in  this  paper.     It  is  the  deplorable 

a  little  more  closely,  they  would  have  voted  yes.    square    miles,    were   planted    in    the    year    1907    fact,  however,   that   too   many   of   those   charged 

The  whole  matter  is  not  one  of  party  affairs,  it   alone    at    a    cost    of   $2,000,000.      Reforestation    with  the  administration  of  the  law  are  bringing 

s    not   a   matter   of   continued   expense,    for   the    has    been    so   vigorous    that   only   36,000   acres    reproach  upon  the  public  service  that  impels  me 

land  pays  for  itself.     It  is  a  simple  business  af-    of    government    land    now    stands    in    need    of    to    call   your    attention    to   the    grave    difficulties 

lair,  very  much  desired,  especially  by  all  the  peo-   planting.     In   addition,   in   the  last  forty  years    which   beset  the  administration   in  any  efforts   it 

pie  of  the   district  affected,  so  that  there  is   no   the    Italian    government    has    distributed    over    may  make  to  rescue  the  public   domain   from  a 

1   opposition   on   the   grounds   of   agricultural    130,000,000    young    trees    and    237,600    pounds    serious  peril. 

use  or  for  any  other  good  reason  and  surely  un-  of  seed,  sufficient  to  restock  100,000  acres  of  I  do  not  care  to  refer  to  the  animus  against 
der  these  circumstances  there  ought  not  be  any  land,  says  our  forest  service.  The  total  forest  myself,  so  unmistakably  reflected  in  some  of  tht 
dispute  whatever.  The  matter  is  especially  urged  area  of  Italy  is  10,000,000  acres.  correspondence  in  this  case,  further  than  to  say 
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that  in  this  investigation  I  have  been  actuated 
solely  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  without  the 
slightest  prejudice  for  or  against  any  person  01 
persons  interested.  In  such  efforts  as  I  have 
made  to  protect  the  service  in  my  charge  from 
the  ravages  of  inordinate  greed  it  has  not  been 
my  custom  to  consider  the  station  or  power  of 
the  guilty;  they  all  look  alike  to  me,  except  that 
in  my  view  the  higher  the  offender  the  greater 
the  crime  against  society  and  law,  because  of  the 
force  and  influence  of  the  higher  example. 

Thus    Ethan    Allen    Hitchcock    to    Theodore 
Roosevelt  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago. 


Our  Lands,  Forests  and  Coal. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  represented 
by  the  Federal  Government,  are  the  absolute  own- 
ers of  about  173,000,000  acres  of  forest  and  for- 
est land  valued  somewhere  broadly  at  $1,500,000,- 
000,  says  a  Washington  correspondent.  The 
present  purpose  of  the  government,  approved  by 
Congress  and  by  the  country  generally,  is  to 
hold  and  to  develop  this  vast  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners.  Any  proposal  to  follow 
the  methods  formerly  employed,  under  which 
these  forests  and  the  lands  incidentally  included 
with  them  would  be  turned  over  to  private  own- 
ership at  a  price  representing  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  their  •  value,  would  encounter  wide- 
spread and  emphatic  denunciation. 

The  system  which  is  now  in  operation  and  is> 
to  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible  includes 
the  sale  of  timber,  both  standing  and  fallen,  un- 
der rules  that  will  prevent  waste  and  at  prices 
fair  for  the  sawmill  men  who  buy  and  for  the 
American  people,  the  actual  owners  and  the 
actual  sellers.  Fifty  years  ago  such  a  system 
might  have  been  both  undesirable  and  impos- 
sible, but  the  national  attitude  toward  national 
property  has  undergone  a  material  change.  Much 
of  the  public  domain  has  been  stolen  from  those 
whom  Mr.  Pinchot  calls  "the  complacent  victims 
of  plunderers,"  and  more  has  been  almost  given 
away.  There  no  longer  remains  any  sound 
reason  for  the  disposal  of  public  property  at 
nominal  prices.  There  is  every  reason  why  the 
present  owners,  the  people  of  the  country  col- 
lectively, should  receive  a  fair  market  value  for 
stumpage,  mineral  lands  or  mineral  rights  and 
any  other  property  belonging  to  them. 

The  property  of  special  and  immediate  inter- 
est is  the  Alaska  coal  land.  On  the  basis  of 
expert  reports  it  is  apparent  that  under  the  laws 
as  they  now  stand  the  price  set  on  those  vast  de- 
posits is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  their 
commercial  value.  The  sale  of  Western  farm 
lands  at  nominal  prices  during  the  last  half 
century  is  easily  defensible.  The  premium  of 
cheap  land  increased  our  population  by  millions, 
and  our  national  wealth  by  billions.  No  such 
argument  can  be  advanced  in  connection  with 
the  Alaska  coal  property.  Cheap  land  gave  us 
millions  of  proprietors,  large  and  small,  built 
busy  cities  and  gridironed  an  empire  with  rail- 
ways. The  Alaska  coal  beds  can  do  little  more 
than  establish  a  mining  camp  within  a  limited 
area.  Their  sale  at  the  now  legally  fixed  price 
of  $10  an  acre  would  be  equivalent  to  a  .public 
gift  to  individuals  or  to  organizations  of  more 
than  enough  money  to  pay  the  national  debt. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Ballinger,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  said  of  the  coal 
land  claimants :  "In  the  securing  of  these  lands 
the  unscrupulous  have  not  hesitated  to  resort  to 
perjury  and  fraud,  carrying  their  schemes  of 
fraud  and  corruption  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
amount  to  national  scandal."  It  will  be  well  for 
the  country  if  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
scandal  shall  result  in  clearance  of  the  entire 
area  and  establishment  of  those  12,000  square 
miles  of  coal  fields  as  a  possesison  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  etablished  as  are  the  173,000,000 
acres  of  national  forests.  Under  new  laws  con- 
tracts could  then  be  made  with  responsible  in- 
dividuals or  organizations  under  which  the  con- 
tractors could  make  a  satisfactory  profit,  while 
the  people  would  receive  a  fair  payment  for  the 
coal  mined  and  removed. 

The  sale  of  public  lands  at  nominal  prices 
was  an  excellent  investment.  The  conservation 
of  a  vast  forest  area  is  also  an  excellent  invest- 
ment. Is  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 


dollars  worth  of  coal  now  to  be  made  at  prices 
representing  less  than  one  dollar  on  the  thousand 
dollars  of  actual  commercial  value? 

Secretary  Roth's  Comment. 
The  above  items  are  rather  timely  and  indi- 
cate that  the  Congress  might  profitably  busy  it- 
self with  investigating  the  Land  Office  affairs 
rather  than  frittering  away  the  time  and  effort 
by  including  the  forest  service  and  all  works 
of  irrelevant  matter  in  this  much  noised  in- 
vestigation— whitewash. 

FOREST    FIRE    PROBLEM. 

(An  interesting  paper  by  Wm.  G.  Mather, 
of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company.) 

The  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  has  in 
the  past  attracted  much  attention  because  of 
its  extensive  mining  and  lumbering  operations. 
Farming  has  received,  until  recently,  very 
little  consideration.  The  future  developments, 
however,  will  be  along  agricultural  and  re- 
forestry  lines  because  of  the  large  areas  of 
cut-over  lands.  The  coming  of  the  farm  is 
a  matter  in  which  all  of  us  have  a  common 
and  personal  interest.  It  brings  in  a  people 
who  are  more  closely  identified  with  the  up- 
building of  the  country.  They  have  a  pocket- 
book  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  their  communities. 

In  the  passing  of  the  timbered  to  the  cleared 
lands  a  condition,  from  every  point  of  view 
the  most  serious,  confronts  us,  namely: 

If  every  man,  woman  and  child  in. the  upper 
peninsula  can  be  brought  to  a  full  realizati.  n 
of  his  or  her  personal  interest  in  this  forest 
fire  problem,  the  fire  hazard  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  To  bring  each  individual  into 
action  and  make  him  or  her  a  self-constituted 
fire  warden,  who  will  at  every  opportunity 
use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  prevent 
and  put  out  fire,  is  the  one  thing  to  be  accom- 
plished. Public  sentiment  can  do  more  to 
prevent  fires  than  anything  else,  and  this  can 
be  brought  about  when  the  people  see  that 
they  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
In  the  destruction  of  standing  timber  by  fire 
we  sustain  a  loss  that  cannot  be  replaced  in 
a  lifetime.  The  taxpayer  is  interested  because 
it  lessens  the  opportunity  to  sell  his  labor. 
The  fisherman  is  interested  because  it  has 
a  tendency  to  dry  up  the  streams.  The  hunter 
is  interested  because  it  drives  game  out  of 
the  country.  We  are  all  interested  in  making 
our  particular  locality  attractive,  and  what 
is  more  attractive  than  to  have  our  highways 
lined  with  trees?  This  can  be  done  by  saving 
the  trees  along  the  right  of  way.  The  women 
in  each  township  can  with  their  potent  influ- 
ences help  much  in  this  direction,  for  surely 
they  are  interested  in  having  a  nice  shaded 
driveway  into  town.  The  man  who  comes 
into  any  locality  to  buy  land  to  settle  on  will 
be  influenced  by  the  appearances  of  the  high- 
way, farms  and  public  grounds.  The  home 
or  school  with  trees  is  much  more  attractive 
than  without.  How  is  it  with  your  town 
today?  The  highway  commission,  in  laying 
out  and  constructing  highways,  can  easily 
select  tre.es  that  can  be  saved  along  the  right 
of  way. 

The  lumberman,  in  cutting  timber  for  the 
market,  finds  trees  that  he  cannot  use  and 
leaves  them  standing.  For  shade  an  orna- 
mental purposes  they  are  just  as  good  as  any, 
and  if  saved  can  be  made  to  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose.  How  many  places  can  you 
call  to  mind  where  the  people  would  be  glad 
to  have  such  trees  in  their  locality?  They 
pay  out  large  sums  of  money  and  wait  for 
years  for  what  we  already  have.  Shall  we 
allow  these  trees  to  be  destroyed,  when  they 
add  so  much  to  the  value  and  attractiveness 
of  our  homes  and  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
uf  cur  families? 

We  have  laws  regarding  forest  fires.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  harshly  enforcing  these 
laws  against  those  who  are  careless  and  ig- 
norant of  them  makes  the  careless  violators 
indifferent  and  ofttimes  enemies  to  the  com- 


mon interest.  A  great  deal  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  schools  of  the  upper  peninsula, 
if  the  scholars  are  properly  instructed  in  the 
value  of  the  standing  green  timber  and  in  the 
methods  of  preserving  it  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  country. 

A  few  minutes  may  profitably  be  given  each 
school  day  to  the  subject  of  fire  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  standing  green  timber,  espe- 
cially along  the  highways,  around  the  homes 
and  school  grounds,  and  for  windbreaks  in 
exposed  places,  the  protection  of  the  small 
green  timber  along  the  streams,  their  head- 
waters and  drainage  districts. 

In  a  timbered  country  like  the  upper  penin- 
sula, the  people  are  inclined  to  look  at  the 
commercial  value  of  timber  as  its  only  value, 
but  as  the  country  develops  we  will  all  realize 
that  the  trees  we  save  along  our  highways, 
around  our  homes,  schools  and  shady  groves 
here  and  there  for  picnic  grounds,  along  the 
banks  of  some  of  our  favorite  streams,  will 
be  of  more  value  to  us  standing  than  they 
can  possibly  be  commercially  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  can  leave  in  them  a  heritage  of 
useful  good  to  our  children  and  children's 
children.  Let  us  all  become  active  members 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Tree  Protective  Asso- 
ciation and  do  our  part  in  this  great  patriotic 
work. 


OPTIMISTIC  ON  OUR  LUMBER  SUPPLY 

Thomas  H.  Shevlin  of  Minneapolis,  one  of 
the  largest  lumber  manufacturers  and  timber 
owners  in  the  United  States,  is  full  of  optim- 
ism in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  American 
forest.  He  says  it  is  "all  rot"  to  get  alarmed 
over  "cur  disappearing  forests." 

"The  fact  is  not  generally  appreciated  that 
the  Government  has  a  forest  reserve  of 
.Hi."), 000,000  acres  of  land,  much  of  which  is 
timbered,"  Mr.  Shevlin  added.  "Through  its 
forestry  department  the  Government  proposes 
cutting  timber  in  a  scientific  fashion  by  fell- 
ing only  matured  trees  and  burning  the  debris 
and  to  patrol  the  forests  against  fire. 

"The  example  set  by  the  Government  for 
large  private  owners  is  being  followed  by 
private  owners  to  a  reasonable  extent,  but  the 
Government  is  free  from  taxation,  whereas  the 
individual  owner  is  heavily  taxed  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  carry  on 
business  profitably  he  is  compelled  to  cut  tim- 
ber clean.  If  laws  are  passed  that  land  shall 
be  taxed  more  lightly  after  a  cutting  has 
been  made  owners  can  afford  to  follow  the 
Government's  example  to  the  letter.  We  can 
go  on  cutting  and  still  have  a  perpetual  forest. 

"The  United  States  last  year  consumed  540 
feet  of  lumber  per  capita,  against  England's 
87  and  France's  37.  As  we  build  more  and 
more  of  imperishable  materials,  such  as  iron 
and  cement,  the  consumption  of  lumber  per 
capita  will  decrease,  while  the  price  of  lumber 
will  increase  and  will  in  itself  bring  about  a 
decreased  consumption." 

The  above  statement  may  have  been  made 
in  good  faith  and  with  good  intentions,  but  it 
is  the  very  kind  of  "rot,"  to  use  Mr.  Shev- 
lin's  term,  that  has  prevented  our  States  and 
nation  from  doing  something  to  preserve  their 
forests.  Mr.  Shevlin  is  one  of  the  very  men 
who  have  helped  to  denude  the  Lake  Region 
"townshipwise"  and  convert  our  forests  into 
unsightly  cut  and  burned  over  wastelands  by 
the  millions  of  acres.  When  Massachusetts 
cut  more  pine  from  her  few  abandoned  pas- 
tures than  the  entire  pine  cut  of  Michigan 
amounts  to  (see  latest  report  of  United  States 
LM.vennm-nt)  the  forest  seems  pretty  well  de- 
stroyed, and  it  is  not  the  friends  of  forestry 
who  are  talking  "rot,"  but  Mr.  Shevlin  and 
his  kind. 


The  Chesbrough  Lumber  Company,  of  Em- 
erson, is  using  a  log  hauler  for  handling  its 
logs.  It  has  a  five-mile  haul  to  its  mill  at 
Emerson,  and  the  hauler  makes  four  trips  a 
day,  averaging  150,000  feet  a  day.  The  mill 
cuts  about  17,000,000  feet  during  the  season. 
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T.O    DI  TDI  ir>  -isuodssa    3in    U.JI.U   p33.iEip   os[B   SEA*.   uoissiui    sion  are  many  and  varied,  and  for  this  reason 

3    rUJDI_ll^  ,-.,.          {   seeing  'that   all   state   tax  lands    that   it  was  necessary  to  have  a  complete  orgamza- 

DOMAIN    COMMISSION  were    so    circumstanced    as   to   be    eligible   for   tion.    There  were  so  many  things  to  be  looked 

deeding  under   the   homestead   law.   should  be   after   that  the  work  had   to   be   somewhat   di- 

fAddress  bv  Hon    T    E    Beal    Regent  of  the  deeded  at  cnce  to  the  state  and  become  a  part   vided,  and  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  com- 

c   2  c  \u     -t-tt.  i,nrU                                                        mission  a  supervisor  of  trespass  was  appoint- 

University    of.  Michigan    and    Member    of    the  of  the  st      '  1"«.                  ization  of  the  Pub-   ed  and  given  general  supervision  over  all  tres- 

I'ublic    Domain     Commission,    at    the     annual  At  the  time  of                   mzation  Ot  t                                8          K                 v 


I'uic       omain       ommission,    a         e  ^  instructed  to 

raeetng    of    the    Michigan    Forestry    Assoc.a-   Jc    Domam^Comm.sswn^  there^were^  ^   P^  ^8  ^^  ^^  ^.^  ^ 

department    and  328.000   acres  of  land   in   the   tions   of   land   upcn   which   trespass   had   been 

Michigan  has  taken  a  great  step  forward  in  d;tor  general's  office  that  were  subject  to  committed,  the  name  of  the  trespasser,  the 
solving  one  of  her  mcst  difficult  problems—  cleccjjnR  umler  the  provisions  of  the  tax  home-  amount  of  the  trespass,  as  reported  by  the  tres- 
that  of  handling  her  vast  public  domain.  For-  stea(J  j*w  The  duty  of  apprajsmg,  examining  pass  agent,  the  final  disposition  of  each  case 
estry  is  vitally  connected  with  this,  and  will  an(j  djrecting  the  sale,  of  all  of  the  above  be-  and  the  amount  of  money  received  on  account 
be  mostly  helped  by  the  new  legislation  which  came  thg  duty  o{  the  'pubi;c  Domain  Commis-  of  such  trespass,  the  number  of  rases  prose- 
puts  us  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  the  sjQn  yOu  will  readily  see  that  this  is  no  <-uted  and  the  result  of  each  prosecution.  He 
states.  Important  as  forestry  is  for  Michigan,  smajj  task  when  you  take  into  consideration  was  also  charged  with  the  keeping  of  a  record 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  the  past  as  it  should,  the  {act  t|,at  this  ]and  ;s  scattered  through  showing  the  expenses  incurred  on  account  of 
because  of  misunderstandings  between  the  tl]e  j;fjerent  townships  in  sixty-five  counties  trespass  agents,  together  with  such  additional 
forestry  supp  rlers  and  the  state  officials.  The  o{-  ^e  state  with  each  county  having  from  duties  as  the  commission  might  from  time  to 
fault  is  not  wholly  on  either  side.  While  the  sixteerl  to  twenty-five  townships.  The  com-  time  require. 

state   officials  were   alluded  to   as   "politicians"   m;ssioi]  was  given  power  to  appraise  and  sell  Make  Up  o{  the  Committees. 

bv  some  of  the  foresters,  the  foresters  on  the    ,       ,     fh   t  were   suitable   for  agricultural   pur-        ., 

other  hand  were  regarded  by  some  of  the  '«£*  ™d™  the  power  to  reserve  lands  Seven  committees  of  three  members  each 
State  officers  and  legislators  as  "impracticable  for  fo'restry  purposes,  with  a  mandatory  clause  of  the  commission  were  appointed,  as  follows: 
enthusisasts."  With  this  feeling  but  little  lha).  {he  amount  should  not  fall  below  200,-  Executive  and  Fire;  Finance;  Land  Sales  and 
could  be  accomplished  until  they  get  together  Q()0  acres_the  amount  to  include  all  state  Timber  Sales;  Mineral,  Coal,  Oil  and  Gas 

°   forest  reserves.     As  the  state  had  about  90,000   Lands;  Trespass;  and  Water  Rights    Mr    Mar- 

best    interests  of  the   state.  acres  o{  forest  reserve,  it  became  the  duty  of   tindale   was   made   chairman   of  the   executive 

The  forestry  people  have  won  out  by  (  iu-  the  commjssicn  to  select  at  least  110,000  acres  committee,  on  account  of  his  fine  executive 
eating  the  public  to  see  the  importance  f  morej  in  order  to  compiy  wjth  the  provisions  ability.  Mr.  Fuller  was  made  chairman  of 
growing  timber  for  the  future  until  they  rose'of  the  act  the  finance  committee,  because  of  his  depart- 

up  all  over  the  state  to  ask  for  mor<  The    comrnission    was    also    empowered    to   ment  the  nnances  of  the  state  are  looked  after 

'    provide  that  all  homestead  applications  should   and  the  accounting  of  the  state  performed.  Mr. 

a    practicable    bill    enacted  ?   contain  a  provision  which  will  make  it  a  part   Russen   was  appointed  chairman   of   the   com- 

splendid  results.  By  thus  working  together  of  the  contract  w;th  the  state  to  have  a  cer-  mittee  on  land  sales  and  timber  sales  on  ac_ 
a  start  has  been  made.  If  we  keep  working  to-  tain  number  of  acres  of  the  homestead  re-  count  of  his  knowledge  of  the  same,  being  land 
gether  much  may  be  accomplished,  f  jr  the  .eryed  and  protected  for  forestry  purposes,  commissioner  at  the  present  time.  The  chair- 

-    without    compelling    them    under    the    old    ar-   man  of  the  committee  who  has  charge  of  the 

II   of  the   forester   to   keep   public    rangement  to  ciear  off  their  land.     In  addition    mineral;  coai    o;i  and  gas   lands  is   Mr.   Kelly, 
spirit  up  just  as  the  lorester  needs  the   Com-    to   thiS;   the   commission    was   also   authorized   a  gentleman  engaged  in  mining,  and  one  who 

1   to   instruct   the    land    department    to   work    in    is   well  acquainted  with  matters  pertaining  to 

not  forget   this  mutual  necessity  and    nterde-    conjmlction    with    the    boards    of    supervisors   mineral    lands,    etc.      Chairman    of    the    corn- 

find  much  to  criticise  in    of   the    several    colmties   of   the    state   for   the   nlittee   on   trespass    Mr.   Russeii;   chairman   of 

3ther,  but  is^it  worth  while  thus  to  hinder   purpose    of   disposing   of   state    lands    suitable   the  commission   of  water   rights,   Mr.   Martin- 

for  agricultural  purposes,  either  by  homestead   dale.     i   was   named   as   chairman  of   the   for- 

The  Public  Domain  Commission  was  created   en{        or   otherwise.     Some   of   the.   other   pro-    cstr      committee.      All    matters    pertaining    to 

•    visions  read  as  follows:  these  different  things  are  referred  to  the  com- 

1    iorfbiH8  o     «rryTgTn0napbp7op\lV0Pn:  Some   Important   Provisions.  mittee    having    thefe    matters    in    charge,    and 

^0sPeUg0ble^\h°er  S£S£^*SS*3SSR       Sales  of  state  lands  to  be  held  in  the  coun-   thus    wgi   seven   committees,   we  are   able   to 

as   provided   in    the   new   constitution.     Under    ties    where   the   lands    are   situated;    the    state   ln  °mp'i  ",,"  ^hin^c  ^^    th.  p,,w     TV, 

this  act,  the  auditor  general,  the  commissioner    to  reserve  all  mineral,  coal,  oil  and  gas  rights    Some   cf  the  Thlngs  that  the   Pubhc   Domain 

of  the  state  land  office,  the  secretary  of  state,    to    the    state,    with    authority    to    make    con-  Commission  Have  Done  Since  Its 

a   member      to   be   nominated   by  the   agricul-   tracts    with    private    individuals    or    with    cor-  Organization. 

tural  board,  a  member  to  be  nominated  by  the   porations  for  taking  ore,  coal,  oil  or  gas  from       ^   committee   consisting   of   Mr.   Martindale, 

board  of  control  of  the  College  of  Mines,  and    said    lands    upon    a    royalty    basis    upon    such    c       pt         p_rtnr  __1f   „ 

one  member  to  be  nominated  by  the  board  of   terms  as  said  commission  may  deem  just  and   "       etary  Larton  and  myself,  visited  the  forest 

regents   of   the   University   of   Michigan,   were    equitable.  reserves   and   made   as    thorough  ^n    examma- 

to  constitute  the  new  commission.     Some  time       The  commission  also  has  power  to  provide    tlon   of   tne    same   as   three    days'   time   would 

elapsed  between  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which    that    all    deeds    issued    for    lands    along    water   permit.     We   instructed  the  custodians  to   pi"- 

was   during   the   last   days   of   the   session,  and    courses    and    streams    shall    contain    a    clause   on   extra   help   and  get   all   fire   lines   in    shape 

the   time  that  the  different  boards  made  their    reserving    the    rights    of    ingress    and    egress    at  once,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  fire, 

ninations    and    the    appointment    made    by    over   and    across    said   lands.      In    section   9    it    should  it  get  started;  took  an  inventory  of  all 

the  governor,  before  the  commission  met.    The   provides  that  when  any  public  offering  of  lands    the  personal  property   on   the   forest  reserves, 

I'.rst  meeting   was  held  July  8,   1909.     At   that    has  been  made  in  the  county,  in  ten  days  after    including   the   nursery   stock;   made   a   change 

meeting   Hon.    Alfred   J.   Dcherty,   member   of    such    offering,    a    list    shall    be    filed    with    the   In   the  custodian  on   one   reserve  and  replaced 

the    State    Board    of   Agriculture,   was    elected   county  treasurer  showing  all  unsold  lands  and   him  with  one  we  think  a  better  man;  instruct- 

chairman   of   the   commission   organized.     The    price   per  acre.     It   also   provides   that   on   the    ed   the    state   game,    fish   and   forestry   warden 

duties  -of   the   new   commission   are   many   and    first   Monday  of  every  month  the  commission    to  take  immediate  steps  to  see  that  all  locomo- 

the  territory  over  which  they  have   control  is    shall  cause  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  county   tives  running  through  the  northern  part  of  the 

\  cry   extensive.     It   might   be   well   for   me   at   treasurer  of  all  lands  sold  during  the  previous    state   were   properly   equipped   with   spark   ar- 

this   time   to  enumerate   or   state   some   cf   the    month.      The    above    lists    and    reports    to    be    festers  or  other  devices  for  the  prevention  of 

duties  and  powers  of  the  new  Public  Domain    a  public  record  where  all  citizens  of  the  county    sparks  being  scattered  along  the  right  of  way, 

Commission,  under  the  law:  can    see   the   condition   of   state   lands   in   that   thereby  causing  fires. 

county.     The   commission   is  also  to   sec  that       The    state   game,    fish    and    forestry    warden 

Powers  of  New  Commission.  blank    applications    for    the    purchase    of    tax   was  also   instructed  to  make  an   investigation 

First,  the  said  commission  has  power  and  homestead  lands  and  the  uniform  blanks  for  °f  all  matters  pertaining  to  fires  and  to  re- 
jurisdiction  over  and  management,  control  and  homestead  applications,  are  available  at  each  P°rt  to  the  commission  at  its  next  meeting 
disposition  according  to  law,  of  all  public  county  treasurer's  office  for  public  use.  The  what  steps  he  deemed  necessary  should  be 
lands  in  the  state;  has  charge  of  all  the  forest  commission  is  authorized  to  sell  all  dead  and  taken  in  order  properly  to  protect  the  lands 
reserves  and  forest  interests  and  of  all  the  down  timber  on  state  lands  and  to  take  such  of  the  state  from  fire.  I  might  say,  at  this 
interests  of  the  state  in  connection  with  stream  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  time,  lest  I  forget,  that  the  state  game,  fish 
protection  and  control,  and  all  matters  per-  the  starting  and  spreading  of  forest  fires.  In  and  forestry  warden  promptly  complied  with 
taining  to  fires.  The  law  provides  that  the  addition  to  all  of  the  above  duties  of  the  com-  this  order  and,  in  fact,  he  had  a  man  at  work 
commissioner  of  state  land  office  and  the  mission  it  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  along  this  line  before  he  received  the  order 
auditor  general  shall  be  subject  to  the  super-  of  preventing  trespass  upon  all  state  lands  from  the  Public  Domain  Commission.  Re- 
vision, control  and  direction  of  the  commis-  and  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  supervisor  ports  from  the  state  game,  fish  and  forestry 
sion,  and  that  the  state  game,  fish  and  fcr-  of  trespass  for  that  purpose.  warden  show  that  he  has  left  no  stone  unturn- 

estry  warden  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  ed   to   prevent   the    starting   and   spreading    of 

control  of  the  commission  as  far  as  his  duties  Duties   of   Commission   Are   Many.  fires    along    the   railroad    right    of    ways.      He 

pertain   to   fires  and  public  lands.     The   com-       You  will  see  that  the  duties  of  the  commis-   also   reports   that   the  railroads  are  all   co-op- 
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crating  with  him  to  bring  about  the  desired 
results. 

The  state  game,  lish  and  forestry  warden 
has  a  $10,000  emergency  fund  which  he  can 
draw  oil  at  any  time  for  the  prevention  of  the 
starting  and  spreading  of  tires,  but  his  report 
made  to  the  1'ublic  Domain  Commission  under 
date  of  Oct.  13,  would  show  that  while  a  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  his  department, 
only  $2,000  of  the  emergency  fund  has  been 
used,  leaving  $8,000  to  be  turned  back  into  the 
state  treasury. 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  tire  lines, 
we  are  working  in  conjunction  with  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  township  in  which  the  reserve 
is  situated  in  rebuilding  a  bridge  across  Wolf 
Creek,  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  both 
the  settlers  and  the  reserve.  About  ten  acres 
has  been  cleared  about  the  barns  at  the  Hig- 
gius  .Lake  Reserve,  and  everytning  has  been 
done  to  prevent  the  buildings  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  tire.  A  cement  foundation  has 
been  put  under  the  log  house  on  the  Roscom- 
mon  Reserve  No.  2,  and  the  house  for  the  as- 
sistant custodian  has  been  repaired  by  a  new 
chimney,  so  that  the  assistant  can  live  there 
with  his  family.  About  twelve  acres  of  flat 
land  has  been  cleared,  ditched  and  seeded,  and 
in  the  future  we  intend  to  grow  hay  for  our 
own  horses  on  this  reserve.  Reports  from 
custodians  on  both  reserves  show  that  only 
about  25  acres  of  the  42,000  has  been  touched 
with  lire,  and  no  timber  of  any  amount  has 
been  destroyed.  This  tire  was  started  by  a 
camper  en  the  edge  of  a  marsh  and  thi  land 
burned  over  was  mostly  hay  marsh. 

We  have  instructed  the  land  commissioner 
to  hold  all  sales  in  the  counties  in  which  the 
lands  are  situated;  have  instructed  the  land 
commissioner  to  have  deeds  prepared  reserv- 
ing the  mineral,  coal,  oil  and  gas  rights  of  all 
lands  sold  by  his  department;  we  have  in- 
structed the  land  commissioner  to  have  deeds 
prepared  reserving  the  rights  of  ingress  and 
egress  over  and  across  all  lands  bordering 
upon  courses  or  streams;  we  have  instructed 
the  auditor  general  and  the  land  commissioner 
temporarily  to  suspend  the  sale  of  lands  in  all 
counties  north  of  the  second  correction  line 
until  the  lands  for  forestry  purposes  could  be 
selected;  we  have  selected  the  110,000  acres 
of  lands  to  be  used  for  forestry  purposes  and 
have  instructed  the  auditor  general  and  the 
land  commissioner  not  to  dispose  of  any  lands 
in  these  counties. 

Things  That  the   Commission  Intends  to  Ac- 
complish. 

The  making  of  the  forestry  reserve  as  nearly 
self-sustaining  as  possible  by  the  lumbering 
of  all  the  dead  and  down  timber,  and  thus  re- 
moving, as  far  as  possible,  the  danger  of  fire; 
the  extension  of  our  fire  lines  so  as  to  protect 
the  property  as  much  as  possible;  the  building 
of  roads  on  the  township  line,  the  same  to 
be  used  as  a  fire  line,  and  a  road  for  settlers 
to  go  through  the  reserve.  • 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  there  is  a  good 
straight  road  where  the  travelers  can  con- 
tinue their  jcurney  when  the  shadows  of  night 
come  on,  that  they  will  not  stop  and  camp 
on  the  reserve,  and  thus  increase  the  chances 
of  destroying  the  timber  by  the  building  of 
camp  fires  to  cook  their  evening  meal;  the 
growing  and  planting  of  trees,  as  far  as  our 
appropriation  will  permit;  the  establishment  of 
lock-out  stations  on  the  hills  in  the  forestry 
reserve,  and  a  telephone  system  from  head- 
quarters to  the  look-out  stations;  thn  establish- 
ment of  telephone  lines  to  the  reserve;  the 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  supervisors 
for  the  settlement  of  all  agricultural  lands  in 
the  counties  of  the  state;  the  promotion  of 
good  feeling  and  harmonious  action. 

Some    of    the    Things    That    the    Commission 
Has  Discovered  Since  Its  Organization. 

That  it  is  wise  to  have  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments that  arc  being  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  commission,  members  of  the 


commission,  for  in  that  way  there  is  absolute 
harmony  in  our  work. 

We  have  discovered  that  when  a  certain 
thing  should  be  done  it  is  not  only  gratifying, 
but  very  convenient  to  have  a  complete  or- 
ganization, equipped  in  every  way  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  order  and  and  the  furnishing 
of  the  information  desired.  For  instance,  when 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  take  some  steps  to 
prevent  the  starting  and  spreading  of  fire  by 
locomotives,  and  when  we  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  have  the  right  of  ways  cleared  up 
so  that  there  would  be  no  debris  for  the 
sparks  of  the  engines  to  set  fire  to,  we  in- 
structed the  state  game,  fish  and  forestry  war- 
den along  this  line,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
his  whole  force  was  at  work  carrying  out  the 
instructions.  When  we  deem  it  advisable  to 
take  any  action  in  regard  to  trespass,  or  want 
maps  prepared  showing  the  state  lands,  or 
wish  to  have  sales  held  in  any  particular  way, 
or  land  withdrawn  for  any  purpose,  the  land 
office  is  equipped  for  the  execution  of  the 
order  and  the  performance  of  the  work. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  commission  in 
the  future  to  build  up,  not  tear  down;  to  cor- 
rect, but  net  condemn;  to  work  in  harmony 
•with  all  departments  for  the  best  interests  of 
this  great  commonwealth,  which  we  all  love 
so  well. 


U.  OF  M.'S  NEW  COURSE 

IN    CONSERVATION 


"Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow 
the  United  States  must  take  the  most  exten- 
sive methods  for  the  conservation  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  at  once  or  else  face  economic 
poverty,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  University 
of  Michigan  will  offer  a  thoroughly  outlined 
course  in  this  line,"  says  Dean  M.  E.  Cooley, 
of  the  engineering  department,  in  regard  to 
the  pioneer  work  that  the  university  has  be- 
gun. 

Dean  Cooley  was  most  instrumental  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  course,  and  through  his 
energy  Michigan  becomes  the  first  educational 
institution  to  undertake  the  work  of  develop- 
ing men  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 
servation in  all  departments  of  the  natural 
resources. 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  predict,"  the  dean 
continues,  "that  before  a  great  many  decades 
>-ne  will  find  sailing  ships  on  the  ocean  and 
a  great  system  of  mule-drawn  canals  through- 
out the  country  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
transportation.  Geologists  have  already  fig- 
ured out  the  absolute  limitation  of  the  iron 
supply  and  the  fuel  resources  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  most  serious  question.  Without  iron 
or  fuel  mankind  will  be  compelled  to  return 
to  the  products  that  can  be  continually  pro- 
duced by  nature's  aid.  Even  the  warning  of 
James  J.  Hill  that  this  country  will  be  face 
to  face  with  a  food  problem  within  ten  years, 
cannot  be  treated  lightly. 

Has  Great  Possibilities. 

"This  era  of  limitation  of  resources  to  the 
things  which  can  be  produced  consistently, 
like  trees,  etc.,  can  only  be  delayed — it  is  an 
inevitable  fact.  The  only  logical  delay  is 
through  conservation,  and  the  government  is 
just  beginning  to  realize  that.  I  believe  be- 
fore the  first  degrees  of  Master  of  Conserva- 
tion of  Engineering  are  given,  the  necessary 
work  for  which  covers  six  years,  there  will 
be  a  great  demand  fcr  men  who  are  equipped 
to  take  up  the  specialized  work  in  this  line, 
and  the  government  or  private  interests  will 
not  be  forced  to  pick  up  men  without  this 
fundamental  training.  Just  how  soon  the  de- 
gree will  be  first  given  cannot  be  determined 
as  some  of  the  present  students  could  be  able 


to   prepare   for   it,  but   I    believe   there   will   be 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  them. 

"The  course  will  be  of  such  a  general  na- 
ture that  it  presents  great  possibilities.  For 
instance,  apart  from  the  more  commonly  con- 
servation plans,  take  improvements  in  river 
navigation.  If  the  streams  can  be  made  navi- 
gable in  a  practical  way,  it  will  dispense  with 
a  great  consumption  of  material  and  fuel  in 
the  transportation  preposition  thus  being  of 
great  economical  benefit.  The  course  will  deal 
with  the  work  of  planning  at  the  head  waters 
of  streams  so  that  as  much  power  can  be 
secured  during  the  summer  as  the  winter,  thus 
supplying  a  great  increase  of  power.  These 
are  but  two  points  to  show  the  scope  of  the 
course  in  scmewhat  unfamiliar  lines." 

Broad  Training   Needed. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  men 
broadly  for  the  work  of  conserving,  develop- 
ing and  utilizing  the  vast  resources  in  the  min- 
eral, vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  but  in 
addition  it  will  take  up  water  power,  irriga- 
tion, agriculture  improvement,  amelioration  of 
sanitary  conditions.  Work  will  be  taken  in 
three  distinct  departments,  engineering,  liter- 
ary and  law  and  the  total  number  of  hours  se- 
cured by  the  graduate  will  be  210. 

Over  a  fifth  of  the  work  will  be  in  cultural 
subjects  and  language  and  other  work  outside 
of  the  purely  engineering  course,  which  covers 
civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical  math- 
ematics, astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  biology,  botany,  zoology,  for- 
estry, drawing  and  surveying. 

The  courses  have  been  outlined  from  those 
given  at  present  in  the  university  but  as  soon 
as  the  students  are  ready  for  the  advanced 
lines  new,  special  courses  will  be  added.  At 
present  the  innovation  will  not  demand  any 
increase  in  the  faculty  of  the  university. 

It  is  regarded  by  many  prominent  faculty 
men  as  the  most  progressive  step  made  by  the 
university  in  practical  education  in  recent 
years  and  they  expect  to  see  other  institutions 
throughout  the  country  follow  Michigan's  ex- 
ample. Especially  enthusiastic  are  those  who 
deal  with  economic  subjects  as  they  appreci- 
ate most  vitally  the  need  for  the  saving  of 
the  natural  resources  of  this  country. 


ASK  FOR  BETTER   ROADS. 

The  city's  neighbors  subdivision  of  the 
municipal  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Grand  Rapids  has  decided  to  send  a  letter 
to  the  Good  Roads  Commissioners  asking 
that  a  trained  good  roads  man  be  employed 
as  a  superintendent  or  adviser  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  district  to  secure  uniformity 
of  work  in  good  roads  making  in  the  township 
district. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommendations 
to  the  district  commissioners  provided  that  in 
every  road  making  undertaking  in  the  future 
no  time  should  be  wasted  upon  cheap  roads, 
but  that  efforts  be  made  to  bring  each  road 
within  the  class  of  state  reward  roads.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  a  certain  part  of  the  an- 
nual appropriation  should  be  set  aside  for 
repairs  and  that  signs  should  be  placed  along 
the  highways  asking  drivers  to  not  habitually 
use  the  old  ruts.  It  was  recommended  that 
the  width  of  the  gravel  hereafter  should  be 
twelve  instead  of  nine  feet,  this  providing 
wider  highways. 

The  commissioners  are  asked  to  keep  a  de- 
tailed record  of  its  road  work  and  that  they 
will  preserve  in  their  efforts  to  secure  larger 
appropriations. 

The  matter  of  oiling  the  roads  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  an  experiment  along  North  Canal  street 
on  the  roadway  used  so  extensively  in  driving 
to  the  West  Michigan  State  Fair  grounds.  It 
is  believed  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  co- 
operate in  this  work. 


Dowagiac,  Cass  county,  has  put  into  effect 
the  law  permitting  prisoners  to  be  worked  on 
the  streets. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

No.  611,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  612,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  613,  Emerson  township,  Gratiot  county, 
t  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  614,  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
V>  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  615,  Fremont  township,  Tuscola  county, 
y2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  570,  Lansing  township,  Ingham  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  571,  Pinconning  township,  Bay  county, 
I  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  572,  Fraser  township,  Bay  county,  1 
mile,  class  "E,",  reward  $1,000. 

No.  573,  Kawkawlin  township,  Bay  county, 
2.144  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,144. 

No.  574,  Acme  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.05  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $525. 

No.  575,  Charlevoix  township,  Charlevoix 
county,  .470  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $235. 

No.  576,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county. 
1.026  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,026. 

No.  577,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
.986  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $986. 

No.  578,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  579,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  616,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.503  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $503. 

No.  617,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.53  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $530. 

NO.  618,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county, 
.997  mile,  class  E,  reward  $997. 

No.  619,  McKinley  township,  Huron  county, 
1.458  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,458. 

No.  620,  Jasper  township,  Midland  county, 
\l/2  miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  621,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.091  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $3,091. 

No.  622,  Portsmouth  township,  Bay  county, 
l/2  mile,  class  "E."  reward  $500. 

No.  623,  Bay  county,  1.233  miles,  class  "E," 
reward  $1,233. 

No.  624,  Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, 1.008  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $504. 

No.  625,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  626,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B."  reward  $500. 

No.  627,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.004 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $502. 

No.  628,  Wheatland  township,  Mecosta 
county,  .990  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $495. 

No.  629,  Sebewaing  township,  Huron  county, 
1.002  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,002. 

No.  630,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  1.13 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $565. 

No.  631,  Kent  county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  re- 
ward $500. 

No.  632,  Newton  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  633,  South  Branch  township  Wexford 
county,  l/2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  634,  South  Branch  township,  Wexford 
county,  .496  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $248. 

No.  635,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
y2  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  636,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, .34  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $170. 

No.  637,  Baraga  county,  1  mile,  class  "B," 
reward  $500. 

No.  638,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
.946  mile,  class  B,  reward  $473. 

No.  639,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
1.231  miles,  class  B,  reward  $616. 

No.  640,  Stephenson^  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  641,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  642,  Ontwa  township,  Cass  county,  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  643,  Henrietta  township,  Jackson  county. 
1.008  miles,  class  "C,"  reward  $756. 

No.  644.  Alaiedon  township,  Ingham  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $503. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.  HUBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


No.  645,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  646,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  647,  Ellsworth  township,  Lake  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  648,  Joyfield  township,  Benzie  county, 
1.014  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  649,  Hamtramck  township,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  650,  Girard  township,  Branch  county,  2 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,000. 

No.  651,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.044  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,044. 

No.  652,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
3.033  miles,  class  E,  reward  $3,033. 

No.  653,  Kimball  township,  St.  Clair  county, 
2.029  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,029. 

No.  654,  Shelby  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.009  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,009. 

No.  655,  Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
.909  miles,  class  B,  reward  $455. 

No.  656,  West  Traverse  township,  Emmet 
county,  1J4  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $625. 

No.  657,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
county,  .511  mile,  reward  $256. 

No.  658,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  659,  Elkland  township,  Tuscola  county, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  660  Avon  township,  Oakland  county,  .5 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  661,  Ferris  township,  Montcalm  county 
.997  miles,  class  B,  reward  $488. 

No.'  662,  Springfield  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.4  miles,  class  A.  reward  $350. 

No.  663,  Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton 
county,  .527,  class  B,  reward  $350. 

No.  664,  Muskegon  county,  1.894  miles,  class 
E.  reward  $1,894. 

No.  665,  Brcckway  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  1.516  miles,  class  E,  reward  $758. 

No.  666,  Wells  township  Delta  county,  1.000 
miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  667,  Tekonsha  township.  Calhoun  county. 
1.128  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1.128. 

No.  668,  Manistee  township,  Manistee  county, 
.500  miles,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  669,  Carp  Lake  township,  Emmet  county, 
.999  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  670,  Eaton  township,  Eaton  county,  2 
miles,  class  b,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  671,  Crystal  Falls  township,  Iron  county, 
1.32  miles,  class  B,  reward  $660. 

No.  672,  Arcadia  township.  Manistee  county, 
635  miles,  class  B,  reward  $ . 

No.  673,  Balir  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.021  miles,  class  B,  reward  $510. 

No.  674,  Antioch  township,  Wexford  county, 
4.999  miles,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No. -675,  Bark  River  township,  Delta  county, 
1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000 


No.  676,  Marshall  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  677,  Inverness  township,  Cheboygan 
county,  1.568  miles,  class  D,  reward  $1,176. 

No.  678,  Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .5  mile,  class  E,  reward  $500. 

No.  679,  Masonville  township,  Delta  county, 
1,011  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,011. 

No.  680,  Spalding  township,  Menominee 
county,  .525  mile,  class  B,  reward  $312. 

No.  681,  Chocolay  township,  Marquette 
county,  2  miles,  class  E,  reward  $2,000. 

No.  682,  Faymouth  township,  Saginaw 
county,  .502  miles,  class  E,  reward  $502. 

No.  683,  Hatton  township,  Clare  county,  1 
mile,  class  B.  reward  $502. 

No.  684,  Emmett  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1.2  miles,  class  B,  reward  $600. 

No.  685,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  county, 
.476  mile,  Class  E,  reward  $476. 

No.  686,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  county, 
.523  mile,  Class  E,  reward  $523. 

No.  687,  Spaulding  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  688,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1.229  miles,  class  C,  reward  $921. 

No.  689  Bethany  township,  Gratiot  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  690,  Camden  township,  Hillsdale  county, 
1.353  miles,  class  B,  reward  $676. 

No.  691,  Plymouth  and  Northville  townships, 
Wayne  county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  692,  Plymouth  township,  Wayne  county, 

1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  693,  Grosse  Pointe  township,  Wayne 
county,  1.003  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,003. 

No.  694,  An   Train   township,  Alger  county. 

No.  695,  LeRoy  township,  Calhoun  county, 
2.018  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,009. 

No.  696,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county. 

No.   697,  Au  Train   township,  Alger   county. 

No.  698,  Arthur  towns-hip,  Clare  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No,  699,   Baltimore  township,  Barry   county, 

2  miles,   class   B,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  700,  New  Haven  township,  Gratiot 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  701,  New  Haven  township,  Gratiot 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  702.  Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.984  mile,  class  B,  reward  $492. 

No.  703,  Arcada  township,  Gratiot  county, 
999  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  704,  Grant  township,  Newaygo  county, 
.995  mile,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  703.  Grant  township.  Newaygo  county, 
.999  mile,  class  B.  reward  $500. 

No.  706.  Grant  township,  Newaygo  county, 
.976  mile,  class  B,  reward  $488. 

No.  707,  Grant  township.  Newaygo  county, 
3.008  mile,  class  B,  reward  $504, 
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No.  708,  Garfield  township,  Kalkaska  county, 
.498  mile,  class  B,  reward  $249. 

Xo.  709,  Montrose  township,  Genesee  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  710,  Kochville  township,  Saginaw  county, 
.59fi  mile,  class  E,  reward  $506. 

No.  711,  Pen  field  township,  Calhoim  county, 
.994  mile,  class  B.  reward  $497. 

NOVEMBER,   1909. 

No.  712,  Brown  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.991  miles,  c'ass  B,  reward  $496. 

No.  713,  Dickson  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.077  miles,  class  B,  reward  $538. 

No.  714,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.5  mile,  class  E.  reward  $500. 

No.  715,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.551  mile,  class  E,  reward  $551. 

No.  716,  Portage  township.  Houghton 
county,  1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  717,  Marcngo  township,  Calhoun  county, 
.175  mile,  class  E,  reward  $175. 

No.  718,  Colfax  township,  Mecosta  county, 
4.179  miles,  class  B,  reward  $2,090. 

Noi  719,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  C,  reward  $750. 

No.  720,  Grant  township,  Mason  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  721,  Grant  township,  Mason  county, 
1.001  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  722,  Nankin  township,  Wayne  county, 
.502  mile,  class  E,  reward  $502. 

No.  723,  Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .659  mile,  class  E,  reward  $659. 

No.  724,  Shelby  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.029  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,029. 

No.  725,  Filer  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.894  miles,  class  B,  reward  $947. 

No.  726,  Harring  township,  Wexford  county, 
2.28  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,140. 

No.  727,  Pleasanton  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  728,  Springdale  township,  Manistee 
cornty,  .995  mile,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  729,  Fruitport  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1.005  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,005. 

DECEMBER,  1909. 

No.  730,  Garfield  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  731,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.04  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,040. 

No.  732,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.035  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,035. 

No.  733,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .495  mile,  class  B,  reward  $247. 

No.  734,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .249  mile,  class  C,  reward  $187. 

No.  735,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty. 1.745  miles,  class  C,  reward  $1.309. 

No.  736.  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .746  miles,  class  C,  reward  $560. 

No.  737,  Blair  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  738,  Maple  Grove  township,  Manistee 
county,  .49  mile,  class  B,  reward  $245. 

No.  739,  Reynolds  township,  Montcalm 
county,  1.345  miles,  class  A,  reward  $336. 

No.  740,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.5 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  741,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.764 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $882. 

No.  742,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $490. 

No.  743,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  744,  Marilla  township,  Manistee  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  745,  Freesoil  township,  Mason  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  B,  reward  $503. 

No.  746,  Montrose  township,  Genesee  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  747,  Day  township,  Montcalm  county, 
l.ii'i  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  748,  Douglas  township,  Montcalm  coun- 
ty, 1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $825. 

No.  749,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.500  mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  750,  Cleon  township,  Manistee  ccunty, 
.25  mile,  class  B,  reward  $125. 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  1910 

N*'i.  751,  Blomnfield  township.  Oakland 
county,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 
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Worcester's  Experience  with  Tarvia 

Worcester,  Mass.,  has  now  used  380,000  gallons  of  Tarvia  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  roads  and  the  prevention  of  dust.  One  of  the  tarviated  streets  Is 
shown  above. 

The  city  purchased  several  tank  cars  of  Tarvia  a  week  last  season,  and 
practically  al!  new  macadam  in  Worcester  was  constructed  with  Tarvia  X,  the 
grade  recommended  for  new  work. 

In  a  public  statement  recently,  Mayor  James  Logan  states:  "Tarvia  speaks 
for  itself.  Thus  far  it  has  recommended  itself,  and  the  Tarviated  streets  are 
the  best  ones  in  the  city."  No  one  who  looks  over  the  city  can  escape  the  same 
conclusion. 

The  advantages  of  the  Tarvia  treatment  are: 

The  road  lasts  longer.     No  dust  in  dry  weather.     No  mud  in  wet  weather. 

Heavy  automobile  traffic  wears  the  road  but  little. 

Frost  and  snow  do  not  soften  the  road. 

The  Tarvia  more  than  pays  for  itself  in  reduced  maintenance  costs. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades:  Tarvia  X  for  use  in  road  construction. 
Tarvia  A  for  use  on  the  surface  of  macadam  roads  to  preserve  them  and  keep 
them  dust'ess.  Tarvia  B  for  use  as  a  dust  suppressor. 

Illustrated  booklet  describing  treatments  in  full  sent  on  request. 

BARRETT   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

New  York       Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston      St.  Louis      Cleveland      Cincinnati 
Minneapolis      PittaburK      Kansas  City      New  Orleans      London,  Eng. 
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No.  752,  Rapid  River  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.004  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $502. 

No.  753,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  .511,  gravel,  state  reward  $255. 

No.  754,  Rapid  River  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  .498,  gravel,  state  reward  $249. 

No.  755,  Union  township,  Branch  county, 
1.648  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $824. 

No.  756,  East  Bay  township,  Grand  Tra- 
verse county,  gravel,  1  mile,  state  reward  $500. 

\"o.  7.17.  Kalamazoo  township.  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  758,  Kalamazoo  township.  Kalamazoo 
county,  1.394  miles,  gravel  road,  reward  $687. 

Xo.  75!).  Oshtemo  township,  Kalamazoo 
i'  \inty.  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  760,  Oshtemo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

Xo.  761,  Wakeshma  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  762,  Prairie  Ronde  township,  Kalamazoo 


county,  2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1000. 

No.  7fi3,  Climax  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty. 1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

Xo.  764.  Climax  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty. 

No.  765,  Schoolcraft  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  766,  Schoolcraft  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

X  .  767,  Texas  township,  Kalamazoo  county, 
2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1000. 

No.  768,  Brady  township,  Kalamazoo  county, 
I  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

Xo.  7(i(),  Brady  township,  Kalamazoo  county. 

No.  770.  Portage  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500. 

Xo.  771,  Portage  townwship,  Kalamazoo 
county.  1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  772,  Alamo  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500. 
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*  -  r^-.TTI^.Tn:  ITT  •*  T°  those  90,000  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

%  AMERICAN/  _        i  ^    i            ii7i  •   i    r*  KT       r> 

\  v-N~Ev  /      Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 

This  brand  on           V^f\          ~       /^  •*  ^HROUGH  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,  you  have  made  a  demand 

every  sheet.              \»£»»*               *  ^/  ror  a  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,   road  culverts,  _  and 

None  {jpnninp                  %V\        /O*  agricultural  purposes.     Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  .American 

without  this                      \O         '*&/  Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 

i          .    '                           »  ^^^^'  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 

%         I      *  Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 

V*"/  rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.      Address, 

V  MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

^ pept.  T. LANSING,    MICHIGAN 

No.    773,    Comstock    township,      Kalamazoo  thoroughfares,  or  those  roads  which  afford  an  from  the  use  of  macadam  and  other  hard  ma- 
county,  outlet  to   the   greatest  number   of  people.     In  terials    have    largely   eliminated   the   mud   and 
No.    774,    Pavilion      township,      Kalamazoo  one  instance  a  county  road  of  seven   miles  in  the   consequent   clogging   of   traffic   in   periods 
county.  length  is  the  avenue  by  vhirh  the  farmers  of  succeeding  heavy   rainfalls,   the   dust   has   still 
No.  775,  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  coun-  four    townships   are   enabled    to   reach   market  remained  to  plague  the  traveller  and  to  men- 

with    their    crops.      In    another    instance    two  ace   the   public  .health   by   the   absorption   and 

No.  776,  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  coun-  townships  are  provided  for  by  three  miles   of  distribution  of  bacteria. 

ty.  county   road.      It  has,  been   the   policy   of   the  Various   combinations   of   oil   and   salt   have 

No.    777,    Charleston    township,    Kalamazoo  coi-nty    commission    to    thus    maintain    main  been  used  in  Germany  to  sprinkle  the  streets 

county.  thoroughfares,  and  more  particularly  town  line  and  roads,  but  as  the  effect  was  only  transi- 

No.    778,    Charleston    township,    Kalamazco  roads     the    various    townships    doing    most    of  tory  this  method  was  not  considered  a  solution 

county.  the    opening    of    crossroads.      The    result    has  of  the  problem  of  maintaining  hard,  clean  and 

No.     779,     Richland     township,     Kalamazoo  been  that  from  every  point  of  the  county  the  sanitary    highways.     Experiments    have    also 

county.  cit      can    be    reached    without    difficulty    with  been  made  with   coal  tar,  and  some   of  these 

No.  780,  Ross  township,  Kalamazoo  county,  large   loads.  preparations   applied   to  the   surface   of  roads 

No.  781,  Ross  township,  Kalamazoo  county.  '  The  cost  of  service  for  the  commissions  has  have  kept  the  dust  settled  for  longer  periods 

No.  782,  Alamo  township,  Kalamazoo  coun-  been   extremely  moderate.     During  the  period  of   time  than   by  former   methods.     Although 

of  nearly  fifteen  years  under  which  the  county  recognized    as    an    improvement,    the    expense 

.\o.  783,  Walker  township,  Kent  county,  .546  has    utilized    the    system,    the    average    annual  connected  with  the  employment  of  these  prep- 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $273.  cost  to  tne  county  for  the  three  commission-  arations    has    stood   as    an    objection    to   their 
No.   784,  Lincoln   township,  Isabella  county,  ers  has  been  $950  general  use,   and  experiments  were  continued 
1 .025  miles,  gravel,  reward  $512.  "  Though    none   of   the    money    has   been    ex-  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  more  ideal  and 

pended   within   the   City  of   Gladwin   the   busi-  cheaper  composition  for  treating  roads. 

No.  786,  Newneld  township,  Oceana  county,  ness  men   of  Gladwin  are  a  unit  in  its  favor.  One  of  the   results   of  these  recent  experi- 

8  mile,  gravel,  state   reward  $249.  One    prominent    merchant    said    in    discussing  ments     is     the    preparation    of    the    substance 

.No.    787,   Jordan    township,   Antrim    county,  the   matter:     "My   share   of   the  tax  this   year  mentioned,    apokonin,    which    has     been     pro- 

.492  mile,  class   B,  state  reward,  $246.  js   «OQ    but    j    pay   jt   gladly    feeling   that    the  nounced  by  some  technical  observers  the  best 

No.    788,    Jordan    township,    Antrim    county,  c"Oun'tv   is   being  greatly   benefited  by  the   ex-  and   most   lasting   road    covering   yet   brought 

.512   mile,   gravel,  state   reward  $256.  penditure,   and   what  benefits   one  of  us  helps  cut.   The  merits  of  this  process  were  discussed 

11  »  at  the  recent  convention  of  scientists  and  phy- 

STONE    ROADS    FOR    GENESEE.  sicians  held  in  Salzburg,  Germany.     The  pro- 

Genesee   County  is   to  have  stone   roads   in-  PLANS  480  MILES  OF  GOOD  ROADS.  cess  is  secret,  but  it  is  known  that  coal  tar  oils 

stead   of  gravel.     The    supervisors   yielded    to  Thp  state  Commission  of  Highway  of  New  are.the  main   ingredients      The   heavy    pene- 

the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon   them    and  ,                                                                                          ,  Bating  qualities  of  the  oils  give  great  binding 

rescinded  their  action  taken  at  a  former  meet-  ^ork    has    ann°unced     the     lmProvement     of  power  to  the  composition.    This  together  with 

ing.     Their   first  order   was   for   gravel   roads,  about   230   miles    of   highways.     One    hundred  the    pressure    applied    produces    a    formation 

The  latest   resolution  adopted   provides  $5.000  and   twenty-five    miles    are    county    roads,    the  iron-like  in  its  consistency,  making  the  surface 

for  the   Burton   trunk  road  and  $4,000  for  the  cost  of  improvement  being  borne  by  the  state,  of  the  road,  it  is  claimed,  so  smooth  and  hard 

Fenton    trunk    road   and   $4,500    for   road    ma-  county  and  town,  and  the   balance,  about  100  that  snow  and  ram  water  cannot  penetrate, 

chinery.     In  accepting  the  proposition  to  ma-  miles,  are   State   roads,  to  be  improved  at  the  Another    important    advantage     ascribed    to 

cadamize  these  roads  the  board  has  taken  the  sole    expenuse    of    the    state.     The    total    esti-  apokonin  is  the  sanitary  nature  of  the  material, 

first  step  towards  the  construction   of  perma-  mated  cost  of  the  work  approximates  $3,200,-  It  is  claimed  that  the  creosote  present  in  the 

nent  trunk  roads  in  the  county,  as  no  macadam  000  and  is   distributed  among   forty-one   coun-  coal  tars,  together  with  the  high  temperature 

roads    have    previously   been    laid    in    Genesee  ties  of  the  state.    The  commission  will  let  con-  «  the  composition  when   applied,  combine  to 

county.  tracts  in  March  for  about  250  miles  additional  destroy  all  the  bacteria  in   the  dirt,  thus  pre- 

of  state  and  county  roads.     The  award  of  the  venting  the   spread   of   disease   from   particles 

COPPER   COUNTRY    ROADS.  contracts  at  this   time  will  enable  contractors  that  may  be  ground  and  blown  off  the  surface. 
The  copper  country  is  to  have  better  roads,  to    begin    operations    at    the    earliest    moment  ,,nAr,       roMTTJAPTQ     AWARDPn 
It    is    hoped    that    one    of   them    will    connect  that  weather  conditions  will  permit.     The  ma-  LONlKAUlis    AWAKUU-IJ. 
Houghton    with    Ishpeming.      The    Marquette  jority  of  the  roads  are  to  be  built  with  a  bitu-  The    Dickinson    county   road    commissioners 
county  commission   has   been   working   several  minous  top,  or  wearing  course,  which  has  been  have  awarded  two  more  road  contracts  aggre- 
years,    has    built    a    lot    of    new    road,    and    by  fcund  necessary  to  withstand  the  increased  mo-  ;         near]y   $               The   first   {g   fof   maca. 
July  will   have   the   way  paved   so   we   can   get  tor   vehicle   traffic.  .  °                                                                               , 
south   to    Chicago,   whichP  means   the    counfry  damizmg     the     Norway     C,ty-Vu!can     road, 
generally.     If  the  copper  country  people  would  GERMAN  ROADS.  John   E.   Blcmgren,  of  Norway,   was   the  suc- 
take  advantage  of  this  improvement  we  know  cessful   bidder.      His   tender   was   $6,250.     Gus 
they   would   appreciate   it,    but    to   do    so    will  Experiments   in   Surface   Materials   to   Lessen  Fred          of  Norway    was  the  only  other  bid- 
necessitate   the    building   of   a   few   miles   over  Dust  and  Mud.  ,.        *,.,„,,,„       HT      TH 
pretty  rough  ground  in   Baraga  county.     That  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets  der'   ».s   tender   totaling  $6,376.50.     Mr. 
this  will  eventually  be  done  is  certain  as  there  and  roads  is  a  matter  of  great  public  interest  fircn  aiul  Mr-  rredeen  also  were  the  only  t 
is  too  much  being  lost  by  not  having  thi  piece  in    Germany.      From    every    standpoint — mili-  ders  for  the  construction  of  the  Sawyer  Lake 
\  improved.     It  would  be  a  very  fine  thing,  too,  tary,    agricultural,    commercial,   hygienic,    eco-  North  County  Line  road,  and  the  former  was 
:  we  could  go  to  copperdom  in   our  automo-  nomic— the  question  of  good  roads  is  deemed  again    successful.     Blomgren's   bid   was  $5,450 
biles    and    take    a    look    at   our   money    in    the  of  the  utmost  importance.     Every  encourage-  and    Fredeen's    tender   $6.461.      This    road    will 
'holes  in  the  ground  in  that  section.     We  ment   is    given    to   those   experimenting   along  be  about  six  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length  ex- 
might    be    able    to    tell    if    we    could    take    the  these  lines,  and  many  improvements  originat-  tending   from   a   point   near    Sawyer   lake — the 
tshpeming    Iron    Ore.  ing  here  have  been  adopted  in  other  parts  of  terminus    of    the    Sagola    township    highway — 
„     .nwTM'o    rnnr>    r>r»AT->o  tho  wor!d-     One  of  the  matters  now  receiving  to    the    Michigamme    river,   where   it   will   join 
uL.AUWLNb    UUOD    ROADS,  the    special    attention     of     German     scientists,  ;l  road  to  be  constructed   this  season  by  Mar- 
Kacliating  trom  the  city  of  Gladwin  in  every  highway  authorities  and  engineers  is  the  treat-  quette  county    and  for  which  Mr.  Fredeen  has 
lirection    are    now      approximately      sixty-six  ment  of  streets  and  roads  for  the  purpose   of  the  contract.     The  contracts  call  for  the  com- 
i  of  road  either  built  by  or  under  the  con-  obviating  dust  and  mud.  pletion  of  both  roads  by  July  15.     The  bridge 
the    county    road    commission.      The  While  the  modern  paving  of  streets  and  the  across    the    Michigamme    river    is    also    to    be 
policy  has  been  to  build  or  maintain  the  main  more    solid    construction    of    roads    resulting  completed  at  the   same  date. 
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MICHIGAN 


HIGHWAY    CO 


ISSIONERS 


If  you  find  it  too  expensive  to  maintain  your  earth  roads  with  a  big  2500  Ib.  grader  with 

6  or  8  horses  and  three  to  six  men,  try  one  of  these 


OPERATED 

BY 

2  OR  4  HORSES 
AND 

1  OR  2  MEN 


SHIPPED 

ON 
TRIAL 


The  Little  Western  Steel  Grader 


An  investigation  will  convince  you  that  your  roads  can 
be  rolled  at  two-thirds  the  average  cost  of  this  work  when 
steam  rollers  are  employed — by  using  one  of  these. 


American  Gasoline  Motor  Roller 


Don't  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  wetting  the 
road  properly  during  its 
construction  with  one  of 
these. 


We  build  everything  required  for 
building  and  repairing  all  kinds  of 
Streets  and  Roads. 

In  addition  to  the  goods  shown  on 
this  page,  a  complete  line  of  Graders, 
Dump  Wagons,  Sweepers,  Wheelers, 
Drags  and  Plows. 


Austin  Road 


Sprinkler 


IT    IS    NOT    A 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR    THE    BIG 

GRADERS 

BUT 

AN 

AUXILIARY 


You  can  cut  the  heart 
out  of  maintenance  ex- 
pense of  your  crusher  and 
reduce  your  material  at 
much  smaller  cost — if  you 
use  one  of  these. 


Cast  Steel  Rock  Crusher 


To  every  Commissioner  or  other 
Road  Official  who  replies  to  this  ad- 
vertisement, reporting  the  requirements 
in  this  line  of  his  town  or  county, 
will  send  catalogues  and  a  handsom 
souvenir  free. 


THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  LTD. 

CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS 
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Price:  Ten  Cents 


A  Better  Macadam  Road  Cannot  be  Built 

Illustration  shows  the  Rexford  Street  Road,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
built  under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Highway 
Department,  and  waterproofed  with  "Pioneer"  Road  Asphalt. 


The  Rexford  Slreel  Road  connects  the  Stale  Highway  from  the  East  with 
the  Slate  Highway  from  the  North.  It  is  a  much-traveled  road,  and  it  was 
the  aim  of  the  State  Highway  Department  to  make  it  one  of  the  very  best 
roads  in  the  Slate. 

If    you    don't    know    the    merit    of    "Pioneer"    Road 
Asphalt,   write  us  for   information. 

It   is    well    worth    your   while    to    find   out   why    this 
material  oughl  to  be  better  than  any  other. 

We  want   to   tell   you   how   its  purity  over  all   other 
asphalts  is  established   by  chemical   analysis. 

We  want  you  to  satisfy  yourself,  not  only  as  to  why 
it  ought  to  be  the  best  macadam  road  preservative,  but 
we  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  r's. 

The  "Pioneer"  family  of  asphalts  is  in  high  standing  with  the  civil 
engineers  of  America. 

This  family  includes  "Pioneer"  Filler  Asphalt  (for  brick  and  block  pave- 
ments). "Pioneer"  Paving  Cement,  _  "Pioneer"  Reservoir  Waterproofing 
Asphalt,  and  "Pioneer"  Mineral  Rubber  Pipe  Coating. 

The  record  of  these  materials  goes  back  to  the  year  1896. 


"Pioneer" 


Road  Asphalt 


For  its  waterproof  and  binding'  qualities  "Pioneer"  Road  Asphalt  is  un- 
equalled. 

Where  true  economy  is  aimed  at  in  macadm  road  construction,  engineers 
are  specifying  it. 

It    makes    durable    roads — dustless    roads — waterproof 
roads. 

T  he    basic    material    employed    in    its    manufacture    is 
Gilsonite,    obtained    from    our   own    mines    in    Utah. 

No  matter  how  fierce  the  summer  sun  may  beat 
upon  it,  it  does  not  soften  and  stick  to  vehicle  tires.  The 
nipping  cold  days  of  winter  will  not  make  it  brittle; 
horses'  hoofs  may  pound  upon  it  and  heavy  loads  may 
grind,  but  it  will  not  break  to  pieces, 
a  macadam  roadway  that  will  require  practically  no 
time,  at  least. 

"Pioneer"  is  not  an  oil  asphalt,  and  while  its  use  insures  a  wearable, 
long-lived,  dependable,  waterproof  road — a  road  which  in  the  long  run 
will  prove  out  that  it  is  the  cheapest — yet  where  other  material  may  be 
decided  upon — either  treated  oils  or  oil  asphalts — we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
same — and  if  you  want  ihe  very  lowest  prices,  we  suggest  that  you  write  us. 


Its    use    insures 
repairs    in   5    years 


THE  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUM  &  RUBBER  CO. 


6OO-614  Harvester  Building,  Chicago 
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The  Only  General  Purpose  Road  Roller 

Because  it  i.s  the  only  roller  which  is  suitable  for  all  roller  work  in  the  construction  and  finishing  of  plain  Macadam 
roads  and  Tar  Macadam  pavements,  and  for  rolling  and  compacting  embankments,  fills,  sub-grades,  earth  roads, 
gravel  roads,  shale  roads,  oiled  roads;  and  also  sufficient  in  power  and  equipments  for  suitable  economy  in  hauling 
road-making  materials  and  graders,  and  in  driving  rock  crushers,  etc. 


THE  NEW  19 1O  PORT  HURON  ROAD  ROLLER 

The  Powerful  Roller,  The  Economical  Roller,  The  Short-turning  Roller,  The  General  Purpose  Roller 


THE  NEW  ALL  STEEL  PORT  HURON  SPREADING  DUMP  CAR 

This  Port  Huron  Spreading  Dump  "Car"  contains  no  wood ;  its  construction  throughout  is  of  metal — mainly 
Bteel.  Roller  Bearings,  such  as  in  our  wooden  "car,"  are  included  in  the  wheels.  The  Dumping  Devices  or  levers 
are  low  down  and  convenient  for  operation  by  the  man,  while  he  is  standing  on  the  road.  The  main  frame  is  chan- 
nel steel,  and  joints  are  riveted.  The  durability  of  the  material  and  the  strengths  of  the  parts — the  whole  car  is 
such  that  it  will  last  many  years. 

PORT  HURON  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  COMPANY 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 


W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,  First  Vice-President ;  C.  C.  Rosenbury,  Bay  City,  Second 
\/ice-President;  E.  N.  Hines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.   L.    Case,   Detroit;   Frank   F.   Rogers,   Lansing;   W.   W. 
Trayes,  Hancock. 


State  Highway  Commission 

Doing  a  Splendid  Work 

The  county,  road  institute  held  at  Clare  Feb.  23 
•losod  a  series  of  winter  institutes  held  for  each 


fe  aent  old  hay  lawhich 

cquircd  these  institutes  tc,  be  held  in  every 
ounty  in  the  state  and  in  the  case  of  many  coun- 
ies  had  called  the  highway  commissioners  of  ad- 
oining  counties  to  the  school  of  instruction  in 
oad  building  held  in  a  central  county.  In  nearly 
very  instance  this  has  been  found  a  very  profit 

d  in  better  inst 
n  Career  at  en   ince  is  well  a     Jreitlv  re" 

f   the  dpnYrT 
depart- 

Each   highway  commissioner  is   entitled   under 

1C   law   to   one   day's  pay   and   actual   necessary 

-aveling    expenses   in   attending   these   institutes 

iiid  this  feature  of  the  law  has  had  a  good  effect 

pon    the    attendance.      These    meetings    are    of 

real  benefit  to  roadmakers  throughout  the  state. 

I  hey  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 

lem  to  ask  questions   and  be  set  right  on  the 

iany    varied    problems    confronting    them.      No 

vo  localities  have   the   same   problems.    There- 

>re,  the  greatest  good  resulting  from  these  in- 

itutes  is  supplying  the  individual  needs  of  many 

riVrent  communities. 

To  make  these  institutes  profitable  requires  a 
ist  amount  of  energy  and  patience,  together 
ith  a  wonderful  store  of  technical  knowledge  of 
ad  building  and  of  the  governing  laws.  A  man, 

conduct   these   meetings   properly,   must  be  in 
ct,  if  not  in.  name,  lawyer,  expert  road  builder 

d  general  adviser  to  1.250  highway  commis- 
,  iners  and  through  them  to  the  great  interurban 
ipulace  of  Michigan.  It  is  no  small  matter  to 
>ld  a  position  of  this  kind  and  supply  each 
d  every  requirement. 

To  carry  on  this  work  successfully  requires  a 
st  amount  of  detail  work  for  the  state  highway 
partment  and  a  goodly  amount  of  the  tax- 
yers'  money.  Although  Commissioner  Ely  has 

thorized  the  use  of  about  $300  of  the  funds  re- 

from   auto  licenses   for  this  purpose,   the 

<>st  of  the  institutes  for  the  lower  peninsula 

ngregate  nearly  $000,  exclusive  of  salaries, 

i<\  involves  the  time  of  three  persons  and  travel- 

•j   a   distance  of  nearly  1,500   miles.     Notwith- 

Binding  all  these  facts  the  State  Highway  De- 

irtmcnt  feels  amply  repaid  for  its  work  and  be- 

Ivi-s   that   the    people   of    Michigan   are   repaid 

iiny  times   for  the  money  expended  which  will 

tuilt  in  the  betterment  of  the  wagon  roads  of 

t?  state. 

In  addition  to  these  institutes  the  State  High- 

y  Department  has  upon  request  sent  its  engi- 
i|crs  to  many  points  in  the  state  to  speak  at  pub- 
gatherings    where   bonding   propositions    and 


new   road  building  projects   were  being  promul- 
gated. 

The  Department  now  exercises  the  same  super- 
vision over  the  construction  of  bridges  upon 
request  that  it  does  over  roads  thus  giving  the 

of  its  ex- 


will  provide  for  a  bridge  engineer,  an 
!nvestlnent  ™«*  will  save  the  people  of  Mich- 

Tb^tterTridges  for  the  "am  e  amount*  of 
,  same  lmOUI£  ot 
"  n,ow.  'nvested      All  plans  and  specifica- 

fof  Kbr'dgeSCfsh°U'd   be   draw"   °fr   at.  leasj 
fP.Proved  by  the  State  Highway  Department,  and 

thls  DePartment  should  also  be  in  a  position  to 
see  that  such  Plans  and  specifications  are  carried 
out  to  the  letter  of  the  contract.  Then  blank 
form  contracts  should  also  be  furnished  by  the 
Same  statf  authority.  The  greatest  possible 
^"M  °  ^  P  r  !ndtlv.ldua'  "eed  seems 

*°  be,  'MtT'  ™?  *P°ltC?,  and  *ia  "Ot  to  b«  w-on- 
dered  .at  tbat.  the  mileage.  of  permanently  im- 
Pr°v(Td  roads  ln  M'chlgan  1S  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds- 


NEW   HIGHWAY   IN   CLARE. 

It  is  expected  that  the  townline  road  between 
Hayes  and  Hatton  in  Clare  County  will  be 
opened  up  this  spring.  As  soon  as  the  snow 
goes  off  the  survey  will  be  made,  after  which  the 
work  of  clearing  the  right-of-way  will  be  started 
immediately.  Hatton  township  is  ready  to  do 
her  part  and  so  is  Hayes.  When  the  proposed 
highway  is  finished  farmers  will  be  able  to  get 
to  Harrison  without  climbing  mountains.  Good 
roads,  good  markets  and  right  prices  are  what 
bring  the  farmers  to  town.  Show  us  a  town 
without  the  support  of  the  farmers  from  the  sur- 
rounding  districts  and  we  will  show  you  a  place 
which  never  prospers..  The  new  highway  passes 
the  county  farm. 

OSCODA'S   NON-PROGRESSIVES. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  county 
road  system  again  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Oscoda  county.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
there  should  be  any  body  of  such  unprogressive 
residents  in  the  county.  The  blessings  of  good 
roads  are  too  well  established.  Michigan  Roads 
and  Forests  does  not  believe  that  the  opponents 
of  good  roads  in  Oscoda  will  be  able  to  muster 
enough  support  to  make  their  petition  effective. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  taxpayers  of  Allegan 
township,  Allegan  county,  it  was  voted  to 
abandon  the  present  one-district  system  and  take 
up  th-  four-district  system,  and  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  The  present  system  has  been  tried  out  for 
two  years  and  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
change  will  be  made  by  the  town  board  and  the 
highway  commissioner,  who  are  authorized  to  do 
So  by  law. 


$1,000,000  For  Good  Roads 

In  Michigan  in  1910 

"I  am  asked  many  times  each  week  'anything 
doing  in  good  roads'?"  says  Horatio  S.  Earle, 
president  of  the  National  Convict  Labor  Good 
Roads  association.  "Here  are  some  figures  which 
speak  for  themselves.  They  comprise  the  ap- 
propriations so  far  authorized  for  the  building  of 
good  roads  this  year: 

Alger  county $        7,936.87 

Alpena  county    15,699.45 

Baraga  county   6,000.00 

Bay  county 51,464.00 

Cheboygan  county 14,903.00 

Chippewa  county  24,692.79 

Delta  county 23,000.00 

Dickinson  county  31,137.09 

15,498.13 
16,865.52 
5,998.31 
30,00.00 
15,485.23 
4,000.00 
15,000.00 
52,214.00 
13,244.79 
3,700.00 
20,923.02 
40,000.00 
11,000.00 
13,493.00 


county 

Genesee  county 
Gladwm  county 

S0^1^  COUnty 
brand  Traverse  county 

losco  county 

Iron  county 

Kalamazoo  county 

Kalkaska  county 

Luce  county 

Mamstee   county 

Marqttette  county 

Mason  county 

Mecosta  county 

Menominee  county   .................        15,742.00 

Missaukee  county    ..................          2,100.00 

Muskegon  county   ..................        33,792.22 

Ontonagon  county  ...................        13.354.00 

Saginaw  county  ....................        75,981.84 

Schoolcraft  county   .................          5,793.04 

Wayne  county    .....................      132,646.93 

Wexford     county     $14,500     by     tax, 

$5,500  donation)    ..........  .  ..  ---- 

Grand  Rapids  Good  Roads  District.  .        21.000.00 
Caro  Good  Roads  District  ........... 

State  reward  ........................      150,000.00 

Redford  township,  Wayne  county  ----        50,000.00 

Detroit      citizens'      subscription      for 

Royal      Oak     township,      Oakland 

county    ...  .............      .........        16,000.00 

Estimated  —  in  other  townships  in  the 

state   ..............................      150,000.00 


Grand  total  for  good  roads  in  1910.  $1,124,665.2:1 
"In  1910  by  dint  of  hard  work  I  was  able  to 
raise  by  subscription  enough  money  in  Port 
Huron  to  build  the  first  mile  of  water  bond 
macadam  road  in  Michigan,  and  I  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  tabulating  the  above  figures 
that  the  people  of  Michigan  may  know  that  the 
state  has  in  ten  years  advanced  from  no  money 
for  good  roads  to  over  one  million  a  year. 
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CASE 


8XxlO-lnch  Cylinder 
10-Ton 


Time   price,    10-ton,   with   Simple   Cylinder, 
$2,200;    with    Compound    Cylinder,   $2,890. 

Ten   per  cent,  discount    for  cash'. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


ROAD  ROLLER 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

Where  Stocks  of  Machinery,  Repairs  and  Supplies  are  Carried 
for  Quick  Delivery. 


Guaranteed  to  do  all  or  anything  that  can  be  done  by 
any  other  make  or  design  of  10-ton  road  roller. 


Alberta,  pil^ary. 
California,  Oakland. 
Colorado,  Denver. 
1'" ranee,  Paris. 
Georgia,  Atlanta. 
Illinois,  'Chicago. 
.  ,  Freeport,  Peoria. 
Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa,  Des  Moines, 

Mason  City,  Waterloo. 
Kentucky.  Louisville. 
Manitoba,  Brandon, 

Winnipeg. 
Minnesota,  Fergus  Falls, 

Mankuto,  Minneapolis. 
MICHIGAN,  LANSING, 
Missouri,  Kansas  City, 

Saint  Louis. 
Montana,  Billings. 
Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
New  York,  Syracuse. 
North  Carolina,  Greensbi  >n  >. 
North  Dakota,  Bismarck. 


North  Dakota, 

Carringtpn,  Casselton, 
Cooperstown,  Devils  Lake, 
Fargo,  Grand  Forks, 
Harvey,  Hillsboro,  Minot, 
Park  River,  Wahpeton. 

C  )hio,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma,  Oklahoma. 

(  >ntario,   Toronto. 

Oregon,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania,  I  larrisburg. 

Russia,  Odessa. 

Saskatchewan.  Rcgina. 

South  America.  Buenos  Aires. 

South  Dakota.  Aberdeen, 
Mitchell.  Watertown. 

Tennessee.  Nashville. 

Texas.  Amarillo, 
I  >allas.  I  louston. 

I  'lali.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington.  Spokane. 

Wisconsin.  Madison, 
Oshkosh. 


SEND  FOR  ROAD  ROLLER  CATALOG  12, 
WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION. 


Local  Dealers  in  Seven  Thousand  Towns  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

For    particulars,    see    our    nearest  Local  Dealer  or  Branch  House. 

FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES  AT  RACIXE,  Wis.  U.  S.  A. 
We  Sell  the  Weil-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes. 


I 


Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.   I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


(INCORPORATED) 


SEND   FOR    OUR    CONTRACTORS'    GE>  ERAL   PURPOSE   ENGINE  CATALOG  14. 


J 


THE  CARE  OF  EARTH  ROADS. 

(Frank  F.  Rogers,  Deputy  State  Highway 
Commissioner  of  Michigan) 

Of  the  70,000  miles  of  public  wagon  roads  in 
Michigan  upwards  of  60,000  miles  are  common 
dirt  roads  and  will  remain  such  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  1908  $4,222,872.33—3  little  better 
than  $63  per  mile,  was  expended  in  road  main- 
tenance. It  is  true  that  about  $700,000  of  this 
money  was  expended  on  bridges  and  culverts, 
that  $530,000  was  raised  as  county  road  tax  and 
that  some  money  was  expended  by  townships  for 
permanent  work,  but  it  well  within  the  truth 
to  say  that  fully  $40  per  mile  was  expended  for 
repairs  of  a  very  temporary  character.  The  net 
results  for  so  vast  -an  expenditure  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  and  as  the  principal  leak  seems 
to  be  in  the  methods  of  handling  the  common 
dirt  roads,  the  State  Highway  Department  offers 
the  following  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  better 
methods  will  bring  about  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

This  discussion  pre-supposes  that  the  roads 
have  been  placed  on  proper  lines  and  suitable 
grades,  for  it  is  to  deal  mainly  with  maintenance. 
Everybody  knows  that  no  road  can  be  made  good 
until  the  hills  have  been  graded  down  to  reason- 
able inclines  and  the  road  beds  suitably  shaped 
for  travel.  Broadly  speaking  earth  roads  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  requiring  widely 
different  kinds  of  treatment,  viz :  Sand  Roads 
and  Clay  Roads. 

Sand  Roads. 

Under  this  classification  sand  is  understood  to 
mean  clean  silicious  earths  that  will  not  compact 
under  travel,  and  are  always  loose  and  mealy 
in  dry  weather,  never  presenting  a  hard  surface 
unless  frozen.  Such  roads  should  have  a  nearly 
level  cross-section,  with  only  shallow  gutters  to 
remove  the  surface  water  when  the  ground  is 
frozen.  'It  is  well  if  the  travel  is  not  all  con- 
fined to  one  track  too  long,  for  then  the  sand  be- 
comes very  deep.  If  the  road  is  wide  enough  to 
permit  of  several  tracks,  those  not  in  use  may  be 


allowed  to  grass  over,  or  to  become  covered  with 
most  any  form  of  vegetation  that  can  lawfully  be 
grown  along  the  highway.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation  that  the  tracks  that  have  lain 
idle  a  few  weeks  are  much  firmer  than  those  in 
daily  use.  The  moisture  should  be  conserved  in 
every  possible  way,  especially  by  the  liberal  plant- 
ing of  shade  trees,  and  particularly  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  roadway. 

Temporary  relief  can  be  had  by  covering  the 
track  with  straw,  sawdust,  planer  shavings,  cedar 
bark,  leaves,  or  almost  any  other  kind  of  vege- 
table matter.  The  office  of  such  material  is  two- 
fold :  It  forms,  for  a  time,  a  covering  that  the 
wheels  cannot  easily  cut  through  and  conserves 
the  moisture,  causing  the  sand  beneath  to  become 
much  firmer  than  it  otherwise  could. 

Frequent  scraping  of  sand  roads  with  the  road- 
grader,  or  other  scraping  tools,  is  not  only  a  loss 
of  time  and  money  but  a  positive  injury.  Turn 
ing  up  the  sand  simply  helps  the  wheels  to  cut 
into  it  that  much  deeper.  In  short,  except  for 
applying  such  temporary  helps  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  sand  road  had  better  be  left  to  care 
for  itself,  saving  the  money  until  the  township 
can  cover  the  sand  with  clay,  gravel  or  macadam. 

The  best  method  of  applying  clay  is  found  in 
the  state  specifications  for  "Class  A'1  roads.  Two 
layers  of  clay  mixed  with  sand,  as  therein  des- 
cribed, will  make  an  excellent  road  for  medium 
traffic  on  sandy  soils,  but  will  not  draw  any  state 
reward.  If  gravel  can  be  used,  it  should  be  ap- 
plied as  described  in  the  state  specifications  for 
roads  of  "Class  B,"  even  though  but  half  the 
amount  can  be  used  that  would  be  required  to 
secure  a  state  bounty.  It  may  be  that  a  township 
can  complete  the  road  the  second  year  and  thus 
get  the  money.  The  State  Highway  Department 
is  always  ready  to  furnish  particulars. 

Clay  Roads. 

By  clay  is  meant  all  classes  of  soils  in  which 
clay  is  a  considerable  ingredient,  including  those 
soils  commonly  called  loams.  Indeed,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  it  may  be  extended  to 


include  all  soils  that  will  pack  under  travel  an 
become  reasonably  firm  in  dry  weather.  Th 
first  requisite  in  the  care  of  such  roads  is  thl 
they  shall  he  properly  shaped  and  thorough! 
drained,  even  to  the  extent  of  using  tile  drain 
to  remove  the  free  water,  if  within  two  feet  c 
less  from  the  surface.  Tile  drains  are  a  n 
in  all  springy  soils.  A  four  inch  land  tile  lai 
along  the  upper  side  of  the  road  to  cut  off  th 
spring  water  before  it  reaches  the  road  bed  wi 
usually  prove  sufficient.  A  line  of  tile  can  t 
placed  on  the  other  side  later  if  found  to  t 
necessary. 

Where  no  tile  drains  are  needed,  the  botton 
of  the  open  drains  should  usually  be  at  least  tw 
feet  below  the  crown  of  the  road. 

Grading  Tools. 

Ordinary  tools,  such  as  the  road-grader,  tl 
flat,  or  Doan  scraper;  the  drag,  or  slip  scrapei 
the  wheel  scraper  and  wagons,  all  have  the 
proper  place  in  grading  operations.  For  rathi 
low  turnpikes  no  tool  is  so  efficient  as  the  ros 
grader  in  skillful  hands,  and  no  tool  has  wrougl 
greater  mischief  than  this  same  grader  when  in 
properly  used.  For  high  turnpikes  with  det 
side  ditches,  the  flat  scraper  is  most  efficient.  ! 
moving  earth  lengthwise,  as  making  cuts  ai 
tills,  the  drag  scraper  is  preferable  for  haulsi 
to  150  feet,  between  150  and  700  feet  whe 
scrapers  are  more  economical ;  beyond  that  di 
tance  wagons  are  usually  the  cheapest. 

The   Road   Drag,  or  Plank  Float. 

After  the  road  has  been  graded  and  drained  :'•• 
above  outlined,   there   is   very  little  use   for  tl 
four-wheeled   grader.     Such   cheap   tools  as  tl 
log   drag,   or  plank  float,  if  properly  used,   w 
keep  the  roads  in  better  shape  for  less  money. 

The  plank  float,  commonly  called  a  roa<l  <lra 
as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cut.  can  \ 
made  from  an  ordinary  bridge  plank  by  sawiil 
it  in  two  in  the  middle.  The  two  planks  formii: 
the  sides  should  be  at  least  two  inches  thii 
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THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXER 

For  Street,  Road,  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lands 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards  to 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER 'when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 
tion. 


THE    ADVANCE    CONCRETE    MIXER    CO. 


118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


[preferably  two  and  one-half   or   three   inches), 

r»m   10  to  12  inches  wide  and  6l/2  or  7  feet  long 

-and  of  hard  wood.    A  platform  of  inch  boards, 

pOSely    nailed    to    the    cross    pieces,    allows    the 

jlriver  to  ride,  whenever  the  float  does  not  move 

in muli  earth.  He  also  varies  the  weight  on  differ- 

nt    parts   as    may   be    required,   by    shifting    his 

ion. 

i   The   float   is   made   more   lasting  by   bolting   a 

.ite  one  fourth  inch  thick  and  three  inches 

;<lc   MII  the   front  of  each  plank.     However,  if 

'iis  is  not  done,  the  lloat  can  be  used,  both  sides 

•  >rward  and  both  sides  up,  thus  wearing  off  all 

Iges   of   each    plank   before   it   has   to   be 

n  away. 

The   ring,  or   eye.   in   the  long  bolt   should,  be 
'ough  to  readily  permit  a  log  chain  to  slip 
•r.  mi;h.      A    three-fourths    inch    or    five-eighths 
iolt  will  usually  be  large  enough. 

The  cost  of  these  floats,  lumber  and  labor,  all 
-hould  not  exceed  $2.50  or  $3.00  each. 

Theory  of  Floating  or  Dragging. 

Travel  over  a  clay  road  in  wet  weather  forms 

pasty   mud  inpervious  to  water.     Such  clay  is 

lid  to  be  puddled  and  is  often  used  to  line  the 

des  of  reservoirs.     In   fact,  it  lines  every  mud 

pie  and  prevents  the  water  from  sinking  down 

).  it  does  in  the  fields.  A  properly  maintained  clay 

;>ad  is  like  a  mud  hole  turned  upside  down — it 

covered  with  an  umbrella.    It  is  quite  generally 

derstood   that  this  puddled   earth,   when   com- 

ressed  and   dried,  becomes  very  hard.     Indeed, 

•f  have  all  noticed  that  clay  roads  in  July  and 

Uigust  get  "as  hard  as  bone." 

When  used  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  proper 
tinner,  the  float  or  drag  distributes  the  puddled 
•<rth  over  the  road  in  a  thin  layer  which,  as  it 
hea  out,  is  beaten  and  packed  by  travel  into  a 
TV  bard  surface.  Continued  draggings  through- 
tt  the  season  preserves  the  crown  of  the  road, 
K'ps  it  always  smooth  and  free  from  ruts  and 
fjidually  lays  on,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 


a  hard   and   impervious   surface  which   muds  up 
less  easily  with  every  dragging. 

When  to  Drag. 

(1)  Begin  in  the  spring  when  the  frost  has 
left  the  ground  and  the  road  begins  to  dry,  but 
while  yet  muddy. 

(2)  Drag  immediately  after  every   prolonged 
rain  throughout  the  season. 

(3)  Drag,  in  the   fall  just  before  the  ground 
freezes. 

(4)  Drag  in  the  winter,  if  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground.     It  will  freeze  smooth. 

.(5)     Do  not  drag  a  dry  road. 
How  to  Drag. 

(1)  Hitch  to  the  drag  a  log  chain,  drawing  it 
at  such  an  angle  as  will  crowd  a  little  earth  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  road. 

(2)  If  the  drag  cuts  in  too  much,  shorten  the 
hitch ;  if  too  little,  lengthen  it. 

(3)  Let   the   tearh   straddle   the   wheel   track. 
Go  down  one  side  and  back  on  the  other. 

(4)  Drive  the  team  on  a  walk. 

(5)  Ride  on  the  drag,  unless  the  load  is  too 
heavy. 

(6)  Drag  the  center  first.     With  other  drag- 
gings gradually  widen  out  until  the  whole  turn- 
pike has  been  covered. 

The  success  of  this  work  depends  solely  upon 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  is  followed  up. 
There  should  be"  a  drag  in  each  township  for 
every  two  or  three  miles  or  road  that  need  drag- 
ging— 25  to  30  drags  in  some  townships, — always 
left  with  the  men  who  are  hired  to  use  them. 
The  commissioner  should  arrange  with  the 
farmers  living  on  the  roads  to  have  every  mile 
of  road  in  his  township  dragged  every  time  it 
needs  it — probably  ten  times  in  the  season.  This 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  season  at  a 
fixed  price  per  hour.  Each  man  should  take  all 
the  road  his  drag  is  expected  to  cover.  The 
telephone  should  be  used  to  make  sure  that  every 
man  drags  his  beat  on  the  appointed  day.  Re- 


ports on  postal  cards,  handed  out  by  the  com- 
missioner for  that  purpose,  should  be  mailed  to 
him  every  time  the  road  has  been  dragged,  giving 
the  time  thus  employed.  Settlements  may  be 
made,  checking  with  the  card,  once  a  month  or 
once  a  quarter,  as  may  be  convenient. 

The  cost  of  -such  dragging,  where  it  has  been 
systematically  followed,  has  seldom  exceeded  five 
dollars  per  mile  per  year, — in  some  cases  less. 
Reports  from  such  places  show  results  that  are 
marvelous.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads 
has  been  lessened  and  their  condition,  most  of 
the  time,  is  said  to  be  excellent.  The  following 
is  taken  from  a  letter  to  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment by  Samuel  Geiger,  of  Pigeon,  Highway 
Commissioner  of  Winsor  township,  Huron 
County : 

"In  regard  to  the  plank  float,  or  road  drag  as 
we  call  it,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  tools  that  ever  was  used  on  a  public 
highway.  We  used  six  of  these  drags  in  the 
year  1909  in  the  township  of  Winsor  and  they 
gave  splendid  satisfaction.  I  can  truly  say  that 
when  the  drag  question  comes  before  the  people 
at  our  spring  election,  they  will  vote  to  use,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1910,  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  of  these  road  drags,  as  they  are  cheap  and 
do  the  work.  The  way  I  used  the  drags,  I 
would  give  a  man  about  two  or  three  miles  of 
road  and  he  wold  do  the  work  at  the  proper 
time  without  special  order  from  the  commis- 
sioner, at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  cents  an  hour. 
The  cost  per  mile  (for  the  season)  averaged 
about  four  dollars.  One  team  can  do  the  work." 
Mr.  Geiger  gives  the  cost  of  three  drags  as 
follows : 

Oak  plank,  at  $30.00  per  M $4.45 

Carpenter,  one-half  day 1.25 

Commissioner,  one-half  day 1.25 

Bolts  with   rings 1.55 

Total    $8.50 

Average  price  $2.83^. 

Won't  you  give  the  drag  a  trial? 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 

Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 
Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
James   McKercher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 
Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 
Carl  J.  Schweinsberg,  Kawkawlin. 
Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Benzie  County — 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
Win.  J.  Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Kenneth  McLeod,  Cheboygan,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 

William    Godfrey.    Sault   Ste.    Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

H.  W.  Reade,  Escanaba. 

Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Emmet  County — 

Henry   Leismer,   Petoskey. 

C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 

Frank  Voorheis,  Harbor  Springs. 
Genesee  County — 

Linus  Wolcott,  Flint. 

William  Becker,  Fenton. 

Geo.  H.  Sellers,  Genesee. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Goebic   County — 

Henry   Rowe,   Ironwood. 

C.    E.   Walton,  Wakefield. 

G.    S.    Barber,    Bessemer. 
Grand  Traverse   County — 

Frank   Hamilton,  Traverse   City. 
,     Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates, 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 
Iron  County — 

W.  A.  Holmes,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

William  J.  TuIIy,  Iron  River. 

Kalamazoo  County — 
W.  M.  Bryant,  Kalamazoo. 
Byron   S.   Kearney,  Schoolcraft. 
Charles   Clarke,  Yorkville. 

Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  South  Boardman. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  McMillan. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Bear  Lake  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Richard  M.  Hoffman,  Manistee. 

Peter  C.  Olson,  Manistee. 

Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishperning. 

M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  I.udington. 


Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 
Menominee  County — 

A.  A.  Jutner,  Menominee. 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Missaukee  County — 

John  A.  Jackwater,  Vogel  Center. 

John  H.  Slick,  Manton. 

Ralph  H.  Hoover,  Star  City. 

Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  Muskegon. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Ogemaw  County — 

George  Eymer,  Prescott. 

Martin  Lupton,  Lupton. 

John  Decker,  West  Branch. 
Ontonagon  County — 

Jerome   Brown,   Matchwood. 

James  D.  Van  Slyck,  Ontonagon. 

Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 
Saginaw  County — 

Alpheus  W.   Green,   Saginaw. 
Schoolcraft  County — 

Nels  S.  Johnson,   Manistique. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Manton. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


CARO  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT. 

Caro — 

Henry  Herman,  Caro. 
Indianfields— 

Fred  Long,  Caro. 
Aimer — 

J.  J.  England,  Caro. 
Ellington — 

Floyd  Turner,  Caro. 


TOWNSHIP-COUNTY  PLAN. 

Tyrone  Township,  Kent  County — 

T.  N.  Church,  Kent  City. 

Jabas  Collins,  Kent  City. 

Lenard  Coalter,  Kent  City. 
Shelby,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Reed,  Shelby. 

Jesse  Bears,  Shelby. 

Hart  Township,  Oceana  County— 

James  K.  Flood,  Hart. 

W.  R.  Roach,  Hart. 

S.  C.  Brigham,  Hart. 
Newfield  Township,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Scott,  Hesperia. 

Alex.  McLaren,  Hesperia. 


Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

F'or  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 

Marquette,  Mich. 


$12 


Weekly  and  Expenses 

Selling  Chinaware. 

I  No    capital    required,    exclusive    ter- 
*     ritory,   permanent  rapid  promotion. 

FREE;  SAMPLES. 
REX  CHINA   CO.,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 


KENT  COUNTY  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT 

Wyoming  Township — 

William  H.  Richardson,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F. 

D.  8. 
Plainfield  Township— 

A.  N.  Hyser,  BeJmont,  R.  F.  D.  15. 
Walker  Township — 

R.  D.  Graham,  Grand  Rapids,  care  of  Com- 
mercial Savings  Bank. 
Paris  Township — 

W.  T.  Shafer,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  10. 
Alpine  Township — 

W.  W.  Wheeler,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  7. 
Grand  Rapids  Township — 

H.  O.  Braman,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  4. 
Grand  Rapids  City — 

G.   W.   Thompson,  75   Lyons   street,   Grand 

Rapids. 
East  Grand  Rapids  Village — 

John  E.  Apsey,  East  Grand  Rapids.    ;_ 


NARROWER  HIGHWAYS. 

The    talk    about    conservation    has    led    R. 
Thompson,   of   Chicago,   to  calculate   the   loss  1 
wide  country  roads.     He  figures  that  the  lni.nl 
of  rural  highways  in  ten  middle  western  st, 
as  follows : 

Milei 

Minnesota   - 

Wisconsin     tln.m 

Michigan    

Iowa     70 

Kansas     70 

Nebraska    

Missouri    

Illinois     

Indiana 

Ohio     

Total     73 

Mr.  Thompson  finds  that  reducing  by  3(1  fee 
width  of  these  public  highways,  which  now  a 
age   66   feet — leaving  them  still   eight   feet 
than  the  highways  of  Prussia — would  give 
to  the  farmers  of  these  states  for  cultivation 
and   one-half   million   acres   of   general!}    till: 
land,    which,    at    an    average    of    $100    per 
would    mean    the    restoration    to    the    pro 
values  of  the  states  named  of  $350,000,000, 

"This   sum   has   annual   interest   value   of 
.Vio.ooo,  an   amount   which   with   great   adva 
might  be  recovered  and  if  applied  to  the  pr 
scientific   construction    of    roads     in    the     I'n 
States  would  in  a  few  years  give  us  the  mos 
tensive  and   finest  country  road   system   that 
country  has  ever  known." 

Putting  the   30   feet   on   the  other   side   of  : 
fences  would  tend   to  keep   it  cleaied   of 
There  are  thousands  of  farmers  too  !MIS\   or 
lazy  or  too  thoughtless  to  keep  the  weeds  cle 
off  the  space  between  their  fences  and   the 
part    of    the    road.         It    becomes    infest  CM! 
thistles    and    burdock    and    camomile    and 
vagrant   growths — an   offense   to   the   eye  an 
menace  to  the  productivity  of  the  farm. 


ST.  CLAIR  CANNOT  VOTE  ON 
GOOD  ROADS. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of   St    Clair  con 
has  refused  to  submit  the  question  of 
the  county  road  system  to  the  voters  this  spri 
Great  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
pervisors    to   submit   the    proposition   but  to 
avail.     The  board  ought  to  be  called  to  aco> 
by    the    people    of    St.    Clair    county    when   t 
come  up   for  re-election.     We  question  the  n 
of   the    supervisors   to   refuse   to   allow   the   I 
payers  to  decide  such  an  important  question. 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  p 
upon  any  question  which  affects  the  whole  con 
and,   which   can   be   submitted   to  a   vote  of 
oeople,  without  allowing  the  people  to  lie  he;  • 
The  present  condition   of  the  roads  in   St.  ( 
county  in  the  country  is  a  fine  illustration  of  ! 
lack  of   serviceability. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND   FORESTS 


HIGHWAY    BRIDGES    AND    CULVERTS,  fund    would    make   a    welcome    addition    to    the  stone   in   most   localities   prohibits   the   use   of 

(By  John  J.  Cox,  Sturgis,  Mich.)  fun(ls  available  for  road  purposes.  masonry.    We  then:  have  left  for  consideration 

Since   the   beginning   of   the   present   National  'n  considering  the  classes  or  kinds  of  construe-  two   kinds   of  construction,   namely,   steel  and 

movement  for  eood  roads    there  has  been  a  vast  tion>   and    for   convenience    in   the    same,    I    will  concrete,     or     reinforced     concrete.       Careful 

n  a  vast  make  a  distinction  between  bridges  and  culverts,  study   and   actual    experience    with    conditions 

leant   of   discussion   and   investigation   of   the  i  w;n  caii  all  spans  of  six  feet  and  less  culverts,  has    shown   that    all    bridges    of   fifty    feet   or 

various  elements  entering  into  the  work  of  pro-  all  above   six   feet,  bridges.      My   reason   for  so  'ess  should  be  constructed  of  concrete  or  rein- 

viding  good   roads   for  country  districts      Good  doing  is,  that  the  construction  of  greater  length  forced  concrete,  as  this  is  the  most  permanent 

bridges    are    a    very    essential    feature    of    good  tha"  s'x  *<jet  inv°lve  PrinciP,les,  of  b"d8?  desiSn    f°rm   of  construction  known   to   engineers  to- 

and   should   not   be   attmpted   by   those   inexper-    day.     The    cost    of   building   these    permanent 

has  been  made  of  them  ienced  and  without  some  knowledge  of  this  sub-    structures    for    such    spans    is    reasonable    and 

in  the  past  when  good  roads  were  under  discus-  ject.     Some  engineers  may  obpect  to  this  classifi-    oftentimes    they    can    be    built    for    the    same 

sion.     This   could  scarcely   have  occurred    from  cation  on  the  grounds   of   its   being  misleading,    price  or  but  very  little  more  than  steel  struc- 

their  lack  of  importance  if  importance  is  to  be  but  f°r  .the  PurP°se  of  this  PaPer-  the  distinction    tures    with    concrete    floor,    designed    for    the 

measured  by  cost  as  bridges  are  an  item  of  very  ls  sufficlent-  same  loading. 

considerable  cost  both  singly  and  in  aggregate.  The  subject  of  culvert  construction  is  largely       The     advantages     of     concrete     over     steel 

In    the    eighty-three   counties   in   the    State   of  one  of  local  conditions  and  materials.     Culverts    bridges   are   as   follows:   Concrete   bridges   are 

Michigan  in  the  year  1907,  the  cost  of  bridges  and  are    built    of    wood,    vitrified    clay    pipe,    metal,    permanent     improvements     and     need     neither 

culverts  in  Branch  County  alone  that  same  year  masonry  and  concrete  and  in  the  form  of  boxes,    painting    nor    repairs;    they    are    flood-proof, 

amounted    to    $13.525.      In    St.    Joseph    County,  pipes,  arches  and  sewer  shapes.     Considering  the    frost-proof,     rust-proof     and     fire-proof,     and 

$8,306;  and  this  is  not  an   exceptional  year  but  cost    and    maintenance    wood    culverts    are    the    have   no   wooden    floors    that   are    periodically 

rather    one    of    minimum    expenditure.      Let    us  most  expensive  culverts  built.     Following  wood    out  of  repair.     With  the  advent  >of  good  roads 

look    at   the   year    following    the    year   of    1908.  closely    and    almost    as    high    is    the    corrugated    the    traffic    on    our    highways    grows    heavier, 

Branch  County  raised  $20.808  for  road  repair  and  metal   culvert.     Aside   from   being  high   of   cost    steel  and  wooden   bridges   grow  weaker,  con- 

$21,843    for    highway    improvement,    making    a  both    in   price    and    maintenance   in   many   cases    crete      bridges      grow      stronger.        Concrete 

total  of  $42,650  as  a  highway  fund.     Out  of  this  they  are  dangerous.    They  are  made  in  sizes  from    bridges  are  largely  built  with  home  labor  and 

amount   $24.032    was    expended    on    bridges    and  twelve  to  sixty  inches  and  their  use  is  not  recom-    materials.     To   build   a   concrete   bridge,   then 

culverts.     This  is  more  than  56%  of  the  entire  mended.     Cast  iron  comes  next  in  cost  and  gives    the    money   expended   returns    directly   to   the 

highway  fund.     St.  Joseph  County  raised  $10,356  varying  results,   depending  upon  the  style  used,    taxpayer,    while    in     steel     construction    very 

for  highway  repair  and  $25,660  for  highway  im-  Cast  iron  pipe  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  inches    little  home  labor  and  materials  are  used. 

provement  making  a  total  of  $36.015  as  a  high-  makes  a  very   durable  culvert.     It  is   not   easily        Let   us   take   for    example   a   supposed    case 

way  fund.     $13,753  was  expended  on  bridges  and  broken  and  is  put  in  place  without  much  difficulty.    one  that  is  identicai  to  cases  OCCurring  in  our 

culverts  or  more  than  38%  of  the  entire  highway  Vitrified   clay  pipe   from   12  to  36  inches  makes    townships    and   cities   eve  Suppose   a 

fund.     Neither  of  these  are  uncommon  expendi-  excellent   culverts    if    used    in    suitable    locations    township    wishes    to    build    a    bridge    of     say 

tures  as  most  counties  spend  a  large  part  of  their  and    properly    laid      They    should    not    be    used    forty_f,oot    span.     This    township   fas    a'      od 

road  money  for  building  and  maintaining  bridges  where  water  will  stand  in  them  as  it  will  freeze    credit   with   no   indebtedness,   blft   js   usin*  Jg 

and  culverts.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  large  and  crack  the  pipe,  nor  should  they  be  used  near    it     income  f       current  exnenses      Thp  town- 

proportion  of  existing  bridges  as  well  as  many  the  surface  of  the   road   where  the   wheels   will    ship    bZo  w^  from        bank   II  000    and    h^vs" 

of    those    now    being   built    are    only   temporary  cut    them.      Next    comes    our    masonry    culvert,        i     ,   brid  ith   wooden    a  '  , 

structures.    The  fact  that  our  present  bridge  ex-  built  of.  rock.     Those  built  of  stratified  rock  are    *£eeQ\  ^yeaTs   thfs   bridge  °°  refloored   £ 

penditure  is  largely  one  of  maintenance  is  respon-  very  satisfactory  and  especially  so  up  to  spans  of  ,      f      jjL        *]00   f        P,rfl    ri:    l2.       At 

sible  for  this  condition  of  affairs.  5   feet,  but  those  built  in  this  part  of  the  state    R,tSJih  of  foSr  vear,  thP  hr 

I  cannot  explain  the  limited  amount  of  consid-  from  our  Michigan  cobble   stone   are  only   tern-    ^"'^  cost   of  $50   for   each"  ™  nfiU    "NO         ? 

eration  given  to  the  subject  of  bridges  unless  it  porary  structures,  with  varying  degrees  of  satis-    ?he  en^of  tw!n°y-five  yeL?    «    ofte  of  Jain  t 

is   the   lack  of    far-sightedness  and  of  economic  faction.     The  best  material  to  build  culverts  of    P*    and    „"      renewals     the    *??£  •£•£*' 

training  along  these  lines  of  our  communities.  is  concrete,  and  in  counties,  like  Branch  and  St.     "^    a  °J   I^Th?"  JSSrSf^  >h      *"    '* 

"  "  On  a  6  per  cen?  basis  The  inte^ 

$1000     borrowed     at     thp     hant     if 
to««oSS^J?    inH    th       «1  nnn 

a,M       Of 
"?   u"Pad:     Of,   course   a   conserva- 

properly  applied  to  the  roads.    There  is  a  right-  sure  the  subject  needs  a  little   forethought  con-  .bSkfa*  i^S?v   pr°b?,bly  "Ot   b°rrow  at 

ful    demand    for    expert    supervision    of    public  nected  with  a  small  amount  of  working  knowl-  *  he  b  a"-J  but    .""""       e  money  is  worth 

schools    by    licensed    instructors,    but    the    roads  edge   of  cement  and  a  good  allowance  of  good 

which  are  of   next   importance  and   upon   which  common  sense.     A  better  plan  still  would  be  to 


anng  aong      ese     nes  o    our  communtes.  ,                               ,                                       . 

State"  Highway   Engineer   of    Missouri,    Curtis  Joseph,    where   there   is   an   abundant   supply    of 

Hill,  said  in  one  of  his  bulletins;  "People  are  in-  gravel  and  often  times  right  on  the  site,  ready 

appreciative    in    so    far    as    they   are     indifferent  for  use,  why  should  we  use  anything  else?  How 

about  how  their  road  funds  are  expended,  never  cheaply  and  easily  these  concrete  culverts  can  be 

seeming    to    realize    that    monev    is    lost    if    not  built  is  only  realized  after  building  them.    To  be 


. 


"    * 


h-s    nH    for     h      fi     ,    *        \ 

P  firSt    twenty-five 


wc     are  o     nex      mporance  an      upon   wc      common  sense.  ee  !„  , 

there  is  the  next  largest  expenditure,  must  take    standardize   these   culverts   in   sizes   as   much   as    f" 

care  of  themselves.     Men  as  a  whole  are  about    possible  and  then  limit  the  number  of  standard    i,ntfle"  $60  per  year.  ...     $1, 


possible  and  then  limit  the  number  of  standard     ,fl  per  year.  ...       1,500 

dia-    £*  ^  ,nve  years   (f°ur  t!mes)      4°° 


as  well  fitted  to  teach   school  as  to  make  roads,  sizes.     No  culvert  should  have  a  width   or       a- 

To  take   the   expert    supervision   away   from  the  meter    of    less    than    one    foot   and    larger   sizes    *epa     ''"f 

schools  and  let  everybody  try  to  do  the  teaching  should  be   expressed  in  even   feet   without   frac-    ;        °tal   ? 

would  be  about  as  "sensible  as   to  let  everybody  tional     arts.     After  this,  have  a  set  of  standard  an 

try  to  make  roads.     A  business  would  soon  be- 


, 

fouf  .>?ars  (four  tlmel)      25° 
0'   ™hlch  .  amounts   to   $86   per 

would  be  about  as  "sensible  as   to  let  everybody    tional  parts.     After  this,  have  a  set  of  standard  fe       '000,  originally  borrowed,  still 

try  to  make  roads.     A  business  would  soon  be-    plans  and  specifications  drawn  and  whenever  a    ]  l"P-',   m.ust  ,now    be    '""eased    to    $2,000    or 
come  bankrupt  if  run  in  the  same  manner  as  the    culvert    is    needed    in    your    township    build    it    (  l,  a  br'dse.     The  township  now  bor- 


v  , 

mad  business  in  some  communities."  according  to  these  plans  and  specifications.     By    ™ws  another  $1,000  and  builds  a  new  bridge 

An    authority    on    road    making    has    said    of  so  doing  in  a  short  time  you  will  find  yourself                                  nd>   and   for   the   next   twenty- 

American    ways  :      "Men    are    taken    from    their  a  long  way  on  the  road  toward  permanent  cul-                             st  Pav  ln.tere,st  on  f  2'000>  amount- 

peculiar  occupations  in  which  they  are  skilled  and  verts.                                                                                                      ^V.3  year'     *t  the  end  of  fifty  years 

transferred  to  others  of  which  they  know  noth-  Bridges   are   classified   along   several   different        * 

ing.     A   good   plowman   does  not   think   himself  lines,  such  as  according  to  use,  according  to  ma- 

competent  to  forge  the  coulter  of  his  plow,  or  to  terials  used  in  construction,  and  according  to  the 

put   together    the    woodwork.     He   knows    it    is  form   of   structure.     In   fact   the  classes  are   so         deht 

truer  economy  for  him  to  pay  a  mechanic  for  his  numerous  that  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper     " 


services.     But  the  laws  assume  him  to  be  a  skill-    to  take  up  and  discuss  each  and  every  class  of  t 


the      nd  of    < 

*f,i  u"  '  °f,:5  ^"^  ??  /fl,  nnn 
n^  "  lft'95?  +\nd  b,^  $3'°°° 

f   b  ildfn      n  h  i  ,     forTet  '    *he  'old  Pr°b" 
°*            '  "B         "  !t  takes   no   nnan 


f  + 
building  ,  of  temporary  steel 

to    bankruptcy    or    higher 


t 

ful   road-maker-a  more  difficult  art  than  plow-  bridge.     The  bridge  we  are  looking  for  and  the  brides 

making,  and  compel  him  to  act  as  one  though  his  one    under   discussin,    is   the   economical   bridge. 

clumsiness  in  repairing  his  plow  would  only  in-  The  most  economical  bridge  is  that  one  which  in  c,.  '      sp  :       „  A   -    . 

lure  himself,  while  his  road  making  blunders  are  the  long  run  will  give  the  best  service  and  cost  i?£    P  °^r,                      t  a  permanent  concrete 

injurious  to  the  whole  community."  the  least  money.     The  first  cost  of  a  bridge  is  tha     the  fir.t  ^.t  1  f°^      !    °?t~tyTA 

This  same  thing  is  true  both  of  the  past  and  not  a  safe  criterion  upon  which  to  base  economy.  ™                                   cost,of  the   s.te^   bndge, 

the  present  in  bridge  building  and  to  solve  this  Much  money  is  wasted  in  cheap,  flimsy  bridges  on  T  '"i1  '  "  °  rept?  mn.B  and,  .no  repamtmg.    The 

problem  in  bridge  economics  we  must  get  down  wbich   are   short   lived,  unsatisfactory,   and   con-  ««0   for   i,                  ;  .t,Own'hlp  w.°"ld,  have  been 

to  the  fundamental  principals  that  are  involved  tinually   in   need   of   repairs.     The   possible    life  !i33<,«    iuf5   paid.and   an   indebtedness   of 

in  this  expenditure  and  in  the  remedy.  of    any    bridge    is    difficult    to    estimate.      Steel  ££'                     }  ^r°Vld   never    need   to    be   ">- 

The  majority  of  our  bridges  are  spans  of  50  bridges,  if  properly  constructed  should  last  from  Th' 

feet    and    less,    yet    the    largest    portion    of    the  25  to  40  years;  combination  bridges  from  12  to  ordin^rv  hr  T     T  »•       I           Procedure  at  the 

bridge   money   is   spent   in   renewing  these   short  i«  vears-   timber  hridfes   from    in   tn   i*   vf-arc-  cu.nary  bridge  letting  has  a  marked  tendency 

It     s   evident   then   that  the   annual   ex-  if,  £"  ^so^and^eTn^ed   concrete'  b'ridTes  S.eTommo^   mTho^'  f°f    ^^    brldgeS 

common    m 


brides        .eommo      mho        f 
penditures  for  bridges  might  eventually  be  very    are  permanent  structures  C         common    method    of    awarding    contracts 

materially    reduced    by    adopting    the    policy    of        with    the    present    oricp    of   timber    ind    its  i      u"r          ¥    a,S    follows:    Three    or    four 


,„„,  ,„.„ 
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that  the  bids  will  then  be  publicly  opened  and 
the  contract  awarded.  The  main  dimensions 
and  sometimes  the  capacity  only  are  specified, 
and  the  bidders  are  asked  or  offer  without 
asking  to  submit  their  own  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. These  facts  being  known  to  the  bidders, 
the  natural  outcome  of  this  system,  where 
there  is  actual  competition  at  the  let- 
ting, is  a  rivalry  among  the  bidders  to  pro- 
duce a  design  which  may  be  built  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  the  contractor.  The  resulting 
bridge  is  a  structure  lacking  in  many  of  the 
essential  features  necessary  for  strength  and 
durability.  Invariably  such  plans  are  found 
defective  and  usually  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
merit  unqualified  condemnation.  When  these 
various  bids  and  plans  are  received  and 
opened  the  township  board  is  entirely  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  and 
the  result  is  that  either  the  contract  is  given 
to  the  lowest  bidder  on  a  very  poor  plan  or 
is  given  to  a  favorite  bidder  on  a  plan  that 
results  in  a  worse  bridge.  This  loose  method 
of  contracting  for  bridges  makes  it  practically 
impossible  for  even  honest  officials  to  procure 
a  satisfactory  structure,  and  opens  up  a  way 
for  dishonest  officials  and  contractors  to  ar- 
range a  deal  whereby  the  public  comes  out 
second  best.  It  also  makes  it  possible  for 
contractors  to  "pool,"  so  that  the  bridge  con- 
tract will  go  to  a  member  of  the  pool  at  an 
agreed  price. 

In  order  to  secure  a  well  designed  bridge 
under  this  plan  of  procedure,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  rigid  specifications  as  to  loading  and 
details  of  design  under  which  the  bridge  is 
to  be  planned.  After  the  proposals  are  sub- 
mitted it  is  also  necessary  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  plans  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  conditions  imposed 
have  been  fulfilled.  To  handle  the  work  suc- 
cessfully in  this  way  requires  technical  knowl- 
edge and  training  which  cannot  be  expected 
of  the  local  'officials. 

The  contract  entered  into  is  also  frequently 
vague  and  misleading.  It  is  usually  written 
on  a  blank  furnished  by  the  bidder  and  often 
contains  clauses  which  operate  to  release  the 
contractor  from  responsibility  of  any  kind. 
One  contract  that  I  have  in  mind  contained 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  for  any  member 
or  detail  another  of  different  size  or  shape 
might  be  substituted  at  the  option  of  the  con- 
tractor. This,  of  course,  would  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  contractor  to  follow  the 
plan  submitted  except  as  to  general  outline. 
What  is  familiarly  known  as  "skinning  the 
bridge"  is  the  result.  That  is,  the  plans  ap- 
pear attractive  to  the  board  and  may  call  for 
a  strong,  heavy  structure;  but  the  contractor, 
taking  advantage  of  the  substitution  clause 
in  the  contract  and  the  lack  'of  training  of  the 
board,  actually  builds  a  much  lighter,  weaker 
and  consequently  cheaper  bridge. 

The  only  way  to  secure  results  in  conform- 
ity with  the  best  modern  practice  is  to  secure 
the  skilled  supervision  of  an  engineer  from 


the  inception  of  the  project.  And  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
for  this  subject  to  be  given  more  attention 
and  study  by  engineers  working  in  the  employ 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  public. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  special 
department  of  bridges  in  the  State  Highway 
Department  under  the  supervision  of  a  good 
highway  bridge  engineer  to  act  in  a  consult- 
ing capacity,  and  raise  the  standard  of  our 
county  surveyors  or  create  an  office  of  district 
engineer  to  act  in  the  several  districts  and 
in  union  with  the  State  department.  But,  as 
we  do  not  have  these  engineers  acting  in  this 
capacity  to  rely  upon,  before  advertising  for 
bids  the  matter  of  design  of  the  bridge  or 
bridges  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  engineer.  Detailed  plans  and 
specifications  should  be  prepared  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  prorjer  cost  submitted  to  the 
proper  officials.  All  bids  should  then  be  re- 
ceived on  the  official  plans  and  specifications. 
If  the  bids  are  too  high  they  should  all  be 
rejected  and  the  work  readvertised  on  the 
same  or  revised  plans.  The  bridge  contractor 
takes  a  considerable  risk  and  is  entitled  to 
a  good,  legitimate  profit,  and  the  engineer 
should  add  15  to  20  per  cent  for  profit  to  his 
estimated  cost.  No  work  should  be  done  at 
the  shop  until  after  the  shop  plans  have  been 
checked  and  approved  by  the  engineer.  The 
shop,  field  and  final  inspection  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  engineer.  This  method  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  legitimate  bridge 
companies  and  will  result  in  better  bridges 
at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  our  present  miser- 
able structures. 


road  work.  Commissioner  Ely  asserts  that  it 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  experiment,  and 
certainly  the  most  costly  of  its  kind  that  the  state 
of  Michigan  might  attempt. 

"In  the  workhouses  of  the  state  of  Michigan 
are  hundreds  of  tramps  and  bums,  few  of  them 
dangerous  characters,  who  could  be  put  to  work 
on  the  country  roads  every  season,"  declares  Mr. 
Ely.  "A  few  of  these  have  been  kept  busy  break- 
ing stone  during  the  past  years,  but  only  a  few. 
Put  a  thousand  or  more  of  these  pettty  prisoners 
at  work  graveling  and  let  the  dangerous  convicts 
remain  behind  the  prison  walls  and  break  stone. 
To  me  this  seems  to  be  fairer,  a  cheaper  and  a 
more  sane  solution  of  the  convict  labor  problem. 

"No  matter  how  strong  the  guard  might  be,  I 
know  that  I  would  not  care  to  live  in  a  district 
where  dangerous  convicts  we're  making  roads 
and  I  don't  believe  that  many  people  of  the  state 
would.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vag  or  a  drunk  is 
rarely  a  dangerous  person.  People  brush  elbows 
with  them  every  day,  generally  unconsciously,  and 
it  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  for  the  counties 
of  the  state  to  provide  them  with  some  good 


CONCRETE  ROADS  STAND  WINTER 
TEST. 

The  engineering  force  of  the  Board  of  County 
Road  Commissioners  of  Wayne  county  has 
started  to  make  surveys  for  Redford  township 
for  the  improvement  of  Grand  River  and  Ply- 
mouth roads.  Tlie  first  four  miles  of  Grand 
River  road,  from  Greenfield  township  line  to  the 
village  of  Redford,  will  be  built  of  concrete  9 
feet  wide,  and  when  accepted  by  the  State  High- 
way Department  will  merit  a  reward  of  $],ooo 
a  mile.  Eroni  the  village  of  Redford  on  the 
county  line  will  be  of  gravel  construction,  9  feet 
wide.  Plymouth  road,  through  the  township  of 
Redford,  6  miles  long,  will  be  of  gravel  9  feet 
wide,  and  will  merit  a  reward  of  $500  per  mile. 

These  roads  will  be  built  under  the  direction  of, 
and  paid  for  by,  the  township  of  Redford,  the 
money  having  been  raised  by  bonding.  When 
the  county  commission  reaches  these  two 
stretches  of  road,  they  will,  in  all  probability  be 
widened  out  to  12  feet  on  the  gravel  construction 
and  16  feet  on  the  concrete. 

Commissioner  Haggcrty  reports  as  a  result  of 
a  trip  of  investigation  over  the  concrete  roads 
built  on  Woodward,  Grand  River  and  Wayne 
roads,  that  they  are  in  Al  condition,  having 
stood  the  winter  in  a  first-class  manner ;  and  he 
believes  these  roads,  as  designed  and  built  by  the 
Wayne  County  Road  Commissioners,  to  be  out 
of  the  experimental  stage. 

Commissioner  Murdoch  reports  that  the  resi- 
dents of  his  township,  in  which  Wayne  road 
south  was  built  of  concrete  up  to  the  village  of 
Wayne,  are  highly  pleased ;  and  that  a  movement 
is  now  on  foot  among  some  of  the  influential 
citizens  of  Wayne  to  have  the  village  authorities 
continue  the  road  through  Wayne. 

Resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  board 
taking  over  Zl/2  miles  on  Michigan  avenue  road, 
1^4  miles  on  Grand  River  road,  and  1*4  miles 
to  the  county  line  on  Woodward  road  as  county 
roads.  These  roads  will  be  24  feet  wide  over  all. 
Michigan  and  Woodw'ard  will  have  IS  feet  of 
metal,  and  Grand  River  16  feet.  Michigan 
road  will  be  built  7  inches  deep  in  one  course, 
and  Woodward  and  Grand  River  fiJ/2  inches  deep 
in  two  courses,  with  a  2^-inch  crushed  cobble 
wearing  surface. 

OPPOSES  USE   OF   CONVICTS   ON 
ROADS. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Ely  is  opposed  to 
the  employment  of  state  prison  convicts  on  actual 


CHEBOYGAN       COUNTY       ROAD       IM- 
PROVEMENT   FOR    1910. 

John  B.  McArthur,  chairman  of  the  Che 
boygan  county  road  commission,  reports 
that  the  following  road  improvements  in  Che- 
boygan  county  are  planned  for  this  year  un- 
der the  county  road  system:  Three  miles 
macadam  road  and  three  miles  of  gravel  road 
to  be  constructed.  Two  and  one-half  miles 
of  road  to  be  graded  and  made  ready  for 
graveling  next  year.  Quite  a  lot  of  repair 
work  will  also  be  undertaken. 

The      Cheboygan      county      commission      is 
making  a  splendid  record  considering  the  com- 
paratively   small    fund    that    is    placed    at    it 
disposition   each   year.     The   county,  which   is 
generally  experiencing  the  benefits  of  -the  good 
roads    that    are    already   in    use,   ought   to    mak 
provision   to   extend   the  system   more   rapidl> 
Nothing  will  do  so  much  for  the  developmer 
of  the   county  as  good   highways. 


COUNTY   ROAD   ABANDONED. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Road  Commission 
ers  of  Baraga  county,  the  following  resolutic 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  county  road  known  as  the 
L'Anse  and  Skanee  road,  formerly  adopted  (in- 
cluding all  the  different  parts  adopted  at  different 
times)  by  the  board  be  and  is  hereby  discontinued 
and  will  no  longer  be  a  county  road  after  due 
notice  of  said  discontinuance  be  given." 


ADVOCATE  WINTER   ROAD   WORK. 

Sanilac  county  farmers  are  agitating  the 
question  of  road  work  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer.  They  contend  that  it  is  just  as 
important  to  keep  the  roads  in  fine  condition 
in  winter  as  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The 
farmers  of  the  county  have  had  to  contend 
with  bad  roads  most  of  the  past  winter.  It 
has  been  a  loss  to  the  farmers  and  an  even 
greater  loss  to  the  business  interests  'of  the 
county. 


Arthur  Hooker,  secretary  of  the  board  of  coi 
trol  of  the  national  irrigation  congress,  will  pr 
sent  a  resolution  memoralizing  congress  to  i>s 
3  per  cent  gold  bonds,  running  100  years,  to  the 
amount  of  $1.000,000,000  for  good  roads  and  na- 
tional highways. 


: 

uc 


The  Business  Men's  Association  of  Bad  \\e 
has  taken  up  the  good  roads  question  and  lias 
decided  to  assist  the  adjacent  townships  in  build- 
ing gravel  roads.  A  fund  of  $3,000  has  been 
raised  for  the  purpose. 

Cass  county  roads  are  in  bad  shape  this  spring, 
especially  the  road  between  Dowagiac  and  ( 
apolis.     It  would  lie  worth   thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  county  if  the  roads  were  kept  in  proper 
condition. 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  bf  officers :  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  J.  E.  Beat,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  CORNER. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FOREST  PLANTING 

IN  THE  NORTHWESTERN  AND 

LAKE  STATES. 

This  circular,  No.  100,  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  presents  in  ten  pages  a  great 
many  very  helpful  suggestions,  all  of  which  are 
applicable  to  our  conditions  in  Michigan.  Any- 
one interested  in  forest  planting  can  well  afford 
I"  send  for  this  circular. 


WESTERN   YELLOW   PINE. 

»Some  of  our  friends  who  are  trying  the  West- 
ern Yellow  Pine  here  in  Michigan 'by  planting 
of  the  trees  distributed  by  the  Forest  Com- 
mission, will  be  inteersted  in  Circular  No.  174 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  giving  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  this  tree  and 
especially  of  its  behavior  and  reproduction  in  the 
dry  Southwest,  where  it  makes  fully  90%  of  the 
useful  forests  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


PUBLIC  DOMAIN   COMMISSION. 

Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  regent  of  the  University  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Forestry  in  the 
Public  Domain  Commission,  delivered  an  address 
recently  before  the  University  Scientific  club.  It 
was  a  most  interesting  recital  of  the  work  which 
the  new  commission  has  accomplished  and  was 
illustrated  by  tables  and  by  a  large  series  of  plat- 
maps  showing  the  exact  location  of  the  State 
lands,  tax  lands,  forest  reserves  and  also  the 
lands  still  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  clear  from  Mr.  Seals'  statement  that 
the  new  commission  has  not  only  begun  its  work 
with  interest  and  determination  but  that  the  en- 
thusiasm of  good  public  service  has  been  "catch- 
ing" and  has  taken  possession  of  the  entire  com- 
mission. 

To  the  friends  of  forestry  this  address  marks 
an  important  point  in  the  development  of  for- 
estry and  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Right 
ideals,  right  policies,  proper  conception  of  the 
right  use  of  lands  and  of  true  political  economy 
and  a  notion  of  constructive  statesmanship  are 
in  evidence  and  inspire  hope.  That  the  universi- 
ty, the  agricultural  college  and  the  school  of 
mines,  should  join  the  state  administration  in 
this  noble  work  should  be  a  satisfaction  to  every- 
one and  a  guarantee  of  good  work. 

To  some  of  our  people  who  have  chafed  for 
years  while  the  State  was  being  "done"  through 
the  Higgins  Lake  lot  business  and  similar  enter- 
prizes,  it  will  be  quite  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
the  new  commission  has  "fixed"  4,000  of  these 
lots  at  one  clip  by  placing  them  in  the  forest  re- 
serve. It  is  also  gratifying  to  see  the  forest 
reserves  growing,  that  their  total  area,  as  at 
present  planned,  covers  nearly  300,000  acres. 
This  is  a  good  beginning,  let  all  friends  of  for- 
estry and  good  government  rejoice  and  render  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  new  commission. 


learned  the  damages  of  insects  in  the  forests, 
excepting  the  saw  fly  pest  in  our  tamarack 
swamps,  and  we  are  hardly  in  position  to  appre- 
ciate the  seriousness  of  such  a  calamity  as  the 
New  England  people  are  now  fighting. 

FORESTRY  WORK  IN  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  have  a  regular  forest  service' 
headed  by  Major  George  B.  Ahren  and  manned 
partly  by  Americans  (largely  Cornell  and  Michi- 
gan University  men)  and  partly  -by  natives, 
these  latter  thus  far  filling  subordinate  positions 
All  unoccupied  forest  lands  are  State  forest  and 
are  cared  for  by  this  service.  Thus  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  has  consisted  in  pros- 
pecting the  rivers,  in  surveys,  estimates,  conduct- 
ing timber  sales,  etc.  But  in  addition  the  service 
has  been  busily  at  work  studying  the  great  varie- 
ty of  tree  growth,  the  character  of  the  trees,  the 
best  way  of  propagating  them  and  also  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  the  wood.  In  one  of  the  lat- 
est of  contributions  published  in  "The  Philippine 
Journal  of  Science,"  Fred  W.  Foxworthy  de- 
scribes the  structure  and  character  and  proper- 
ties of  the  native  woods.  The  article,  a  regular 
book  of  nearly  200  pages,  is  certainly  a  most 
creditable  piece  of  work,  and  reminds  us  very 
forcibly  that  we  here  in  the  United  States  are 
not  exactly  in  the  lead,  along  many  lines  of  very 
useful  work. 


IMPROVEMENT  THINNINGS. 

This  pamphlet  of  21  pages,  well  illustrated,  is 
sued  by  the  State  Forester  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  an  excellent  little  treatise,  telling  why, 
when  and  how  to  thin  in  wood  lots.  While  it  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  New  England 
people  and  their  conditions,  it  is  of  value  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  proper  care  of  a 
wood  lot. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  fact  that  thin- 
ning in  Massachusetts  wood  lots  is  recommended 
I  as  one  means  of  facilitating  the  fight  against  the 
Gypsy  moth.  We  here  in  Michigan  have  not  yet 


INSECT     DEPREDATIONS     IN     NORTH 
AMERICAN  FORESTS. 

This  excellent  bulletin,  No.  58,  Part  V,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  gives  a  condensed  statement 
of  this  important  subject  of  forest  insects,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  books,  etc.,  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  our  country.  Coming 
as  it  does,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  best 
informed  on  this  subject,  the  bulletin  is  not  only 
interesting  but  accurate  and  comprehensive,  and 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested  in  our 
woods.  It  is  especially  well  suited  for  schools, 
etc.,  where  a  broad  survey  of  the  subject  is  de- 
sired. It  will  prove  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn 
the  extent  of  these  insect  injuries  in  our  wild 
woods,  the  enormous-  losses  in  money  which 
these  "little  people"  cause  the  nation  every  year. 

SURFACE    CONDITIONS    AND    STREAM 
FLOW. 

Under  this  title  comes  Circular  176  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  pamphlet.  It  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  run-off,  the  conditions  of  flood 
and  low  water  and  of  erosion  have  materially 
changed  for  the  worse  in  different  parts  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains  since  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  has  started  on  a  large  scale.  But  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  pamphlet,  in  that  it 
is  quite  new  in  this  line  of  study,  are  the  results 
of  observation's  made  on  the  watershed  of  the 
Red  River.  This  river  does  not  head  in  a  moun- 
tain or  forest  country,  but  is  strictly  a  prairie 
river  in  its  upper  run.  Formerly  the  hard  prairie 
soil  allowed  the  water  to  run  off  easily  and  rap- 
idly and  thus  prevented  any  storage  of  water  in 
the  ground.  The  river  was  a  mud  torrent  during 
rain  and  almost  a  dry  branch  in  dry  weather. 
Buf  since  the  opening  of  the  Indian  lands  and 
consequent  tillage  of  a  large  part  of  the  water- 
shed, conditions  have  changed  and  are  changing 
right  along.  The  water  has  a  chance  to  soak  into 
the  plowed  land,  there  is  more  storage,  less 
flood  and  river  water  during  dry  weather.  That 


this  will  continue  to  increase  is  just  as  certain  as 
can  be  and  is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
that  in  the  older  irrigated  districts,  Colorado, 
Utah,  etc.,  irrigation  has  already  led  to  similar 
water  storage,  which  in  some  cases  has  passed 
the  useful  or  desirable  condition  and  has  chang- 
ed considerable  areas  of  land  from  an  arid  into 
a  swampy  condition,  requiring  artificial  drain- 
age with  the  possibility  of  using  the  same  waters 
for  the  second  time  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  this  ex- 
cellent circular  (No.  176)  has  been  withdrawn 
from  general  distribution,  i.  e.,  it  has  been  sup- 
pressed, claimedly  at  the  request  of  Willis 
Moore,  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  whose 
paper  or  reports  is  discovered  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  This  substitution  of  political  clap  trap 
for  scientific  record  is  a  sad  coming  down  for 
the  department. 

METHODS     OF     INCREASING     FOREST 
PRODUCTIVITY. 

This  interesting  circular  No.  172  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  points  out  clearly  the  great 
opportunity  of  increasing  the  growth  in  our  for- 
ests and  in  this  way  counteracting  the  rapid  re- 
duction of  our  supplies  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
establishing a  satisfactory  condition  of  supply 
and  demand  for  the  future.  'Mr.  Carter  sums  up 
as  follows: 

"There  are  225,000,000  acres  of  producing  for- 
est in  the  country.  On  this  area  the  stand  is  so 
open  that  all  the  trees  could  be  grown  on  145,- 
000,000  acres,  which  would  be  producing  at  the 
rate  of  70  cubic  feet  per  acre  annually.  By 
growing  only  the  best  species  this  growth  can  be 
increased  to  80  cubic  feet  an  increase  of  1,450,- 
000,000  cubic  feet. 

"There  is  an  unutilized  area  of  80,000,000,000 
acres  within  our  present  producing  forest.  There 
are  135,000,000  acres  of  absolute  forest  land  with- 
in our  virgin  or  mature  forests  now  unproduct- 
ive. There  are  90,000,000  acres  of  waste  lands 
which  can  be  made  productive  by  planting  or  fire 
protection.  All  of  these  areas  can  be  made  to 
produce  annually  an  average  of  80  cubic  feet  per 
acre,  or  a  total  of  24,400,000,000  cubic  feet. 

"The  total  increase  possible  in  the  productive- 
ness of  our  forests  is,  therefore,  25,850,000,000 
cubic  feet. 

"Only  25  per  cent  of  the  yield  of  our  present 
producing  forest  is  saw  timber.  It  can  be  made 
from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  saw  timber 
through  the  concentration  of  growth  on  the  best 
trees  by  thinnings,  and  the  holding  of  the  crop 
till  it  reaches  good  size.  This  would  mean  an 
increase,  if  all  our  forest  land  were  productive, 
from  27,000,000,000  board  feet  to  between  54,- 
000,000,000  and  72,000,000,000  board  feet  per  an- 
num." 

A  big  job  well  worth  trying. 


FORESTRY  INSTRUCTION  IN  QUEBEC. 

"When  you  can't  write  a  good  book  translate 
a  masterpiece,"  was  evidently  the  thought  of 
some  of  our  forestry  friends  in  Quebec,  who 
translated  into  French  a  series  of  lectures  of  Dr. 
Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  director  of  the  Forestry 
School  at  Toronto  University.  In  a  150-page 
book,  well  illustrated,  the  French  speaking  peo- 
ple of  Quebec  are  given  instruction  in  the  great 
lesson  of  their  province.  With  over  one  hundred 
million  acres  of  forest  reserves  and  with  the 
timber  as  the  main  support  of  75  per  cent  of  its 
people,  this  book  appears  most  timely. 
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MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


A  Word  on  the 

Report  of  Willis  Moore 

Concerning  Forest  Influences 

BY  PROF.  FILIBERT  ROTH. 
The  friends  of  forestry,  the  advocates  of  con- 
servation, and  with  them  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  East  and  West,  North  and  South  alike, 
are  before  Congress  with  a  simple  and  modest 
request  asking  for  a  law  which  shall  preserve  the 
forests  of  the  Appalachians,  both  North  (White 
Mountains),  and  South.  The  reasons  for  this 
request  are  primarily : 

1.  All   the    lands   of    these   mountains    are   in 
private   hands   and   the    forests   are   cut   by   man 
and   devastated   by   fires   as   fast   as   the   owners 
find    it   practicable   and   profitable   to   do   so. 

2.  This    devastation    of    our    forests    in    the 
Eastern    United    States    has    converted    millions 
of    acres    of    forest   into    unsightly   and    unused 
waste  lands ;  it  has  ruined  whole  counties  in  the 
level  district  of  the  Lake  Region,  it  has   ruined 
entire   mountain   ridges   in   Pennsylvania;   it  has 
ruined   thousands    of    acres   of    the   very   moun- 
tains under  consideration  and  is  today  extending 
clear  up  to  timber  line  in  that  most  famous  of 
all  our  mountain  tracks,  the  Presidential  Range, 
stretching   its   hideous   hand   of   pillage   and   de- 
struction up  the  slopes   of  Mt.   Madison,  Jeffer- 
son and  Washington,  the  grand  old  domes,  dear 
to  millions  of  our  people. 

3.  Unless     the     Government     interferes,     this 
devastation  will  continue  with  increasing  rapid- 
ity and  it  will  be  but  few  years  when  practically 
all  of  these  mountain  lands  will  be  denuded  of 
their   protective    forest   cover. 

4.  This  denudation  of  the  mountains  in  many 
places   has    resulted    in    a   complete    removal    of 
all    soil,    laying    bare    the    solid    rock    and    thus 
preventing    all    future    forest   growth.     In    other 
places  thousands  of  acres  have  been  washed  in- 
to    unsightly     and     useless     gully     lands,     and 
throughout  the  mountains  and  over  thousands  of 
acres,  all  intermediate  stages  of  erosion,  deteri- 
oration and  destruction  can  be  seen. 

5.  This    erosion    and    gullying    has    produced 
natural   paths    for  the   water,   and   during   every 
rain    or    thaw    the    waters    rush    down    through 
these   channels   and   this   leaves   the   ground   and 
the    mountains    at    far   greater    speed    than    they 
would,  if  these  innumerable  gullies,  runs  or  nat- 
ural ditches  did  not  exist.     Man,  in  other  words, 
is    causing    the    natural    digging    of    drains    on 
land  where  no  sane  man  would  wish  to  have  a 
drain,  but  where  common   sense  would   indicate 
the  necessity  of  creating  every  possible  obstacle 
and   every   means   which   would   keep   the   water 
from    gathering    into    runs    and    from    rushing 
into  streams  and   out  of  the  mountains. 

6.  The    faster    the    waters    collect    and    rush 
down   the   slopes,  the   more  they  erode  the   land 
and  the  more  powerful  they  are  to  carry  away 
the  soil,  so  that  this  evil  is  one  which   not  only 
continues  but  is  getting  worse  the  longer  it  lasts. 

7.  The  earth  which  is  thus  washed  out  in  the 
creation  of   these  gullies  and  in  the  removal  of 
soils  from  the  slopes  is  rushed  into  the  streams 
and  sooner  or  later  finds  its  way  into  the  naviga- 
ble parts  of  the  rivers  below,  where  every  inch 
of  depth  of  water  is  precious. 

8.  With    the    forest   and    other   obstacles    re- 
moved  and    with    innumerable    ruts,   gullies    and 
runs    facilitating   its   speedy   run   off,   the    waters 
rush  off  the  mountains  much  faster  and  therefore 
have   less  time  to   soak   into   the   earth.     But   in 
times  of  little  or  no  rain,  the  streams  depend  for 
their    supply    largely,    often    entirely,    on    water 
which  has  been  stored  in  the  soil  and  which  slow- 
ly,  but    steadily   seeps    out   to    feed    the    stream. 
The    rushing   off   of    the    waters   on    the   surface 
and  in  the   drains  and   runs   reduces  the  storage 
of  water  and   thereby   means   less  water  during 
low    water    times;    it    means    less    water    in    the 
rivers,  at  the  very  time  when  most  needed. 

Forests  Should   Be  Retained. 

9.  The   forests  of  these  mountains  have  been 
and  should  be  a  great  and   permanent   condition 
covering  S.V.IO'Y    of  all  the  mountain  area.     This 
great  regulator  is  a  natural  condition,  its  estab- 
lishment   and    maintenance    therefore,    is    not    a 


matter  of  costly  construction  and  doubtful  util- 
ity like  artificial  reservoirs.  It  grows  of  its  own 
accord,  and  all  it  asks,  is  that  man  does  not  wil- 
fully destroy  it. 

10.  The  establishment  and  maintenance   of   a 
forest  cover  on   these   mountains   is   not   one   of 
great   expense,   to   the   people.     The    forests   on 
these   mountains,   in   due   time,   will    be   self-sup- 
porting and  will  amply  pay  back  such  capital  as 
is  put  into  the  purchase  of  the  lands. 

11.  This   forest   cover   is   the   only    regulation 
which   man  can   maintain     in   these     mountains, 
which  is  assuredly  feasible,  practicable,  and  per- 
manent.    Some  artificial  reservoirs,  no  doubt  will 
be  built  in  time.     An  extensive  set  of  such   res- 
ervoirs   would    mean    displacement    of    railways, 
highways,   farm  homes,  etc.     It  would  mean  the 
making  of   lakes   out   of  the   very   bottom   lands 
which  today  are  the  only  lands  on  which   farm- 
ing is  successful  and  permanent.     Such  reservoirs 
would  mean  the  building  of  many  dams  and  bring 
with    them    the    dangers    of    flood    catastrophes. 
And  in  the  end,  all  reservoirs  would  certainly  till 
up  with   mud   unless   the   entire   system    is   safe- 
guarded by  a  forest  cover  on  the  mountains. 

12.  The  forest  cover  is  not  taking  lands  which 
should  be  used  for  other  purposes,  and  does  not 
prevent   such   use   at   any   future   time.     Though 
among  the  oldest  settled  regions  of  the  country, 
not  5  per  cent  of  the   real   mountain   lands  are 
used   agriculturally.      Wherever    farming   is   suc- 
cessful, it  is  in  the  valleys  on  good  bottom  and 
bench  lands  which  would  never  be  disturbed  by 
the  enterprise  requested. 

Moore's  Statements  Silly. 

These  mountain  forests  are  valuable  in  many 
other  ways,  they  produce  timber,  they  serve  as 
places  of  recreation  to  thousands  of  people,  and 
they  are  worth  millions  for  their  beauty  alone, 
but  since  Congress  believes  itself  bound  by  Con- 
stitution to  consider  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  stream  regulation,  the  above  reasons 
are  the  ones  emphasized  in  support  of  the  Weeks 
bill. 

These  reasons  have  evidently  appealed  to  Con- 
gress before,  for  the  Senate  has  at  three  different 
times  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose  and  the 
House  lias  done  so  once.  But  again  the  opposi- 
tion appears  and  as  its  champion  the  chief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  Willis  L.  Moore,  who  in  a 
"Report  mi  the  influence  of  forest  on  climate 
and  on  floods"  seeks  to  refute  the  above  reasons 
and  the  common  belief  in  the  influences  of  the 
forest.  This  report  was  printed  at  the  direction 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  as  is 
noted  on  the  front  page,  and  was  evidently  writ- 
ten for  the  use  of  this  Committee.  To  appear  as 
argument  in  this  .connection  it  may  be  said  that 
the  very  title  of  the  paper  is  misleading.  For  it 
makes  it  appear  that  there  is  controversy  as  to 
climate  and  floods  when  in  reality  no  such  discus- 
sion exists.  There  is  no  one  claiming,  in  con- 
nection with  this  preservation  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  forests  that  they  affect  the  climate  of 
the  United  States  and  even  the  increase  of  the 
local  rainfall  does  not  appear  as  an  important 
or  general  claim.  And  yet  even  as  to  this  seem- 
ingly simple  matter  of  local  rain,  Mr.  Moore  ad- 
mits (see  p.  2)  in  trying  to  refute  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Baily  Willis  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey :  "It  would  be  difficult  to  either 
confirm  or  disprove  this  statement  of  Mr.  ll'illis." 
He  might  have  left  out  his  "difficult,"  and  sim- 
ply admitted  that  Mr.  Willis'  statement  that 
the  vapors  rising  from  a  forest  cool  the  air  and 
may  again  be  condensed  into  rain,  rests  on  pure 
and  simple  physics,  capable  of  experimental 
proof,  and  that  it  is  a  fact  which  no  one  can 
refute.  Mr.  Moore,  however,  prefers  to  add: 
"Certain  it  is  that  the  rain  is  precipitated  largely 
from  air  masses  that  exist  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  etc."  just 
as  if  he  or  anyone  else  could  tell  whether  the 
water  in  a  rain  drop  came  from  Syracuse  or 
Utica  or  any  particular  place. 

Influence  of  Floods. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  the  title,  the 
"floods,"  'it  is  evident  that  this  word  has  been 
used  with  widely  different  meaning,  and  through- 
out the  paper  tends  to  mislead.  There  is  no  one 
claiming  that  a  forest  cover  would  prevent  a 


cloud  burst  or  one  of  those  remarkable  rain- . 
storms  where  several  inches  of  water  fall  within 
an  hour  and  thereby  lead  to  destructive  floods 
(usually  merely  local)  and  no  one  would  claim 
that  the  forests  prevent  a  disastrous  thaw  such 
as  we  now  witness  in  the  Cascades  of  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere.  These  are  catastrophes,  like 
a  cyclone  and  just  as  we  do  not  expect  a  house 
to  withstand  or  prevent  such  a  cyclone,  so  we 
do  not  expect  the  impossible  of  the  forest.  But 
both  the  house  and  the  forest  do,  even  during 
these  catastrophes,  what  they  are  able  to  do,  and 
they  usually  do  a  great  deal  and  we  believe  in 
them.  As  stated  above  the  claim  for  the  forest 
is  that  it  prevents  washing  and  gullying  and  in 
addition  it  helps  to  keep  the  soil  in  such  condi- 
tion that  water  can  be  stored  in  the  ground,  and 
by  its  tree  tops,  its  brush  and  debris  it  furnished 
innumerable  obstacles  on  every  acre  of  ground 
which  prevent  the  waters  from  gathering  rapidly 
and  rushing  from  the  slope.  On  the  Appalachian 
mountains  this  regulator  means  just  these  things 
and  means  not  merely  an  occasional  affair  of  a 
few  acres,  but  means  a  cover  for  SO-90%  of  all 
the  land  and  a  cover  which  is  effective  winter 
and  summer,  one  which  never  fails  and  one 
which  maintains  and  renews  itself.  If  then,  in 
exceptional  years  an  .unusual  rainstorm  produces 
extraordinary  conditions,  the  forest  will  still  do 
its  share  ai*l  it  will  do  all  that  it  ever  does,  and 
in  many  cases  this  will  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween a  "freshet"  or  high  water  and  a  disastrous 
flood.  Similarly  it  is  not  claimed  that  forest  can 
protect  reckless  people  who  are  determined  to 
build  their  houses  on  flood  lands  and  to  crowd 
the  river  into  an  impossible  channel  as  has  been 
done  in  many  places.  The  forest  is  no  panacea, 
but  this  fact  nowise  lessens  its  enormous  in- 
fluence for  good. 

Some  Political  Clap-Trap. 

In    his    introduction    Mr.    Moore    mentions   th 
,fact  that  this  forest  protection  "may  involve 
expenditure  of   hundreds  of   millions  of  dolla 
and  the  employment  for  years  to  come  of  thpu 
ands  of  public  officials.     The  first  part  of  this 
a  mis-statement  of   facts,  and   deals   with  a  stf 
ject  upon  which  Mr.  Moore  is  evidently  inrom[ 
tent  to  speak,  and  the  second  part  is  a  play 
the  dislike  of  our  people   for  officialdom.     Wli 
this  sort  of  political  clap-trap  has  to  do  with 
scientific  expose  of  forest  influences  is  difficult 
see.  '  Certainly   there   can  be  no  objection   to 
enterprise   which   will   keep   millions  of  acres 
mountain  .lands  in  a  productive  condition   rathe 
than   allow   them  to  become   useless   wasteland 
simply  because  it  may  give  employment  to  mar 
people. 

Mr.  Moore  then  proclaims  himself  a  friend 
the  forest,  and  says  that  there  are  abundant  rea- 
sons why  they  should  be  protected.  He  then 
enlarges  upon  the  necccssity  of  having  plow  land 
and  of  feeding  our  people  and  says,  (p.  4)  :  "/ 
beliere  that  forest  should  be  preserved  for  tliein- 
selvcs  alone  or  not  at  all."  Just  what  this  means 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himself;  that  it  is 
irrelevant  to  forest  influences,  is  clear  enough. 

Again  he  says  (and  it  is  also  printed  in  italics) 
page  4:  "And  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  t" 
decreasing  the  area  (of  forest)  where  homes 
and  well-fed  people  take  the  place  of  wild  animals 
and  the  wilderness."  When  we  remember  that 
these  mountains  were  settled  about  as  much  as 
they  are  now  when  Iowa  was  Indian  country 
and  when  we  further  remember  that  the 
farm  lands  in  the  United  States  are  hardly  halt 
used  and  tilled,  and  that  millions  of  acres  of  the 
best  of  lands  are  not  even  settled,  this  statement 
partakes  the  smack  of  the  campaign  document 
and  has  certainly  no  place  in  a  discussion  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Moore  then  proceeds  to  discuss  at  length 
the  "effect  of  forest  on  climate;"  the  "desiccation 
of  Asia;'*  "local  climatic  influences,"  "/»//»< 
on  temperature."  and  other  utterly  irrelevant  mat- 
ter. Incidentally  he  makes  a  "plea  for  tolerance 
of  opinion,"  and  discredits  the  "recollections  "I 
the  oldest  inhabitants."  He  next  takes  up  the 
"effect  of  forest  on  flood"  and  admits  (p.  13): 
"Tin's  is  a  tiini/led  problem,  since  the  results  must 
depend  upon  the  slope  of  the  (/round,  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  forest. 
etc."  And  further  on  (p.  16)  without  any  real 
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discussion  and  without  adducing  a  single  import- 
ant fact  we  see  the  remarkable  statement :  "On 
the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  forests  have  little 
to  do  with  the  heights  of  floods  in  main  tribu- 
taries and  principal  streams,  etc."  This  sentence 
printed  again  in  italics  for  emphasis,  with  its 
"probable"  and  "little  to  do"  is  here  put  forth 
as  conclusive  proof  and  evidently  serves  as  suffi- 
cient scientific  evidence  to  support  his  main  con- 
clusions at  the  end  of  the  paper.  "These  conclu- 
sions No.  7-9,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  really 
germain  to  the  subject;  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant reads  as  follows : 

A  New  Discovery  by  Mr.  Moore. 

No.  7.  "The  run-off  of  our  rivers  is  not  ma- 
terially affected  by  any  other  factor  than  the 
precipitation."  A  brand  new  discovery  in  science! 
We  are  told,  practically'  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  land  is  level  or  hilly,  whether 
the  slope  is  steep  or  gentle,  whether  it  is  rough 
or  smooth,  whether  it  is  cleared  or  covered  by 
brush,  whether  it  is  gullied  or  not,  all  these  fac- 
tors have  no  "material"  influence,  the  water  runs 
•  iff  in  just  the  same  way.  The  fact  that  it  is  the 
mountain  streams  which  have  bothered  the  people 
in  every  part  of  the  world  by  their  turbulence, 
their  floods  and  droughts  is  unknown  to  Mr. 
Moore.  The  fact  that  a  prairie  river  like  the 
Ura/os  Rets  on  a  "rampage"  and  becomes  a  mud 
torrent  during  a  three  days  heavy  rain  while  a 
river  from  the  forest,  like  the  Wisconsin  will 
hardly  show  a  rise  or  sign  of  turpitude  all  this 
appears  to  Mr.  Moore  mistaken  observation  evi- 
dently of  the  "old  inhabitant"  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  (Which  by  the  way  has 
a  liydrographic  office  which  is  'the  only  reliable 
scientific  bureau  dealing  with  these  subjects.) 
That  this  conclusion  No.  7  flatly  contradicts  the 
statement  on  page  1~>  and  quoted  above,  where  he 
admits  that  slope,  and  soil  cover  do  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  run  off  does  not  bother  his 
logic.  This  conclusion  is  so  extraordinary,  so 
illogical,  and  devoid  of  sense,  and  yet  so  eminently 
well  fitted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  whole  pa- 
per that  one  is  forced  to  believe  that  the  con- 
clusions were  specially  framed  up  on  the  as- 
sumption that  our  "busy"  people  and  legislators 
read  only  conclusions.  The  other  two  conclu- 
sions. Nos.  eight  and  nine,  assert  on  no  particu- 
lar proof  that  floods  and  droughts  are  no  more 
frequent  now  than  formerly,  though  he  admits  on 
page  Hi :  "All  of  these  problems  could  be  defi- 
nitely settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  argument 
if  we  had  accurate  river  gaugings  from  day  to 
day  and  year  to  year,  etc."  He  evidently  knows 
that  we  hare  nut  accurate  river  gaugings,  but  in 
spite  of  this  is  not  afraid  to  assert  that  he  (Mr. 
Moore)  kit  mi's  whether  floods  and  droughts  are 
more  or  less  frequent.  The  use  of  such  asser- 
tion in  a  scientific  discussion  well  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  whole  paper. 

In  dealing  with  "run-off  and  absorption"  Mr. 
Moore  admits  it  "to  be  generally  held"  that  for- 
affect  run-off.  He  prefers  not  to  discuss  this 
matter,  however,  claims  that  plowed  fields  are 
the  best  absorbers  and  then  contents  himself  with 
the  ab<*ve  quotations  concerning  river  gaugings 
and  adds  (p.  16)  :  "We  must  therefore  reason 
empirically  from  the  best  information  at  hand 
dud  this  insufficiency  of  data,  renders  less  posi- 
tive the  conclusions  of  all  investigators,  no  mat- 
ter which  side  of  the  question  they  may  be  on." 

This  insufficiency  of  data  evidently  does  not 
prevent  Mr.  Moore  from  making  the  most  ex- 
traordinary assertions  ever  ventured  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  kind. 

In  this  very  matter  of  run-off  Mr.  Moore  fails 
entirely  to  connect  run-off  with  erosion,  the  gul- 
lying or  development  of  the  innumerable  drain 
lines  due  to  clearing  of  land,  and  aggravated  by 
plowing. 

That  every  furrow,  every  rod  of  gully  acts  as 
a  drain  and  hastens  run-off  and  prevents  water 
storage,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  importance  to 
Mr.  Moore's  position.  Trie  average  citizen  who 
sees  with  his  own  eyes  and  not  merely  through 
the  reports  of  rain  gauge-readers,  and  who  has 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  his  neighbors  and 
thousands  of  observing  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  wonder  if  his  "reasoning  empirically"  is 
not  perhaps  as  convincing  as  that  of  Mr.  Moore. 

In  dealing  with  "effect  of  forests  on  floods  in 


France,"  Mr.  Moore  deliberately  quotes  certain 
authors  by  extract  and  is  guilty  of  misleading 
statements  concerning  the  views  of  prominent  en- 
gineers, as  is  indicated  by  Prof.  Swain.  He  also 
neglects  the  main  feature  of  this  topic.  He  does 
not  know  or  is  unwilling  to  tell  that  European 
countries  generally  have  accepted  the  principle 
of  the  "protective  forest,"  meaning  thereby  that 
forest  in  certain  situations  protect  the  soil  and 
regulate  water  distribution  and  therefore  deserve 
special  treatment  in  law. 

In  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  etc., 
any  piece  of  woods  on  steep  ground  or  otherwise 
peculiarly  located  may  be  declared  "protective 
forest."  This  action  on  the  part  of  these  govern- 
ments was  not  haphazard,  it  came  after  full  con- 
sideration in  which  the  best  of  European  author- 
ities had  a  hand.  Europe,  as  a  people  and  Eu- 
rope as  a  government  believes  in  this  forest  in- 
fluence ;  and  has  legislated  accordingly  and  is 
willing  to  spend  money-  and  effort  on  the 
strength  of  this  conviction. 

Weak  on  Erosion  Facts. 

Just  as  Mr.  Moore  neglects  to  discuss  run-off 
in  its  true  relations  to  forest  so  he  deals  with 
erosion  as  if  it  were  a  subject  of  no  considera- 
tion. How  observing  Mr.  Moore  is  on  this  point 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  on  page  24: 
"In  level  countries  it  makes  but  little  difference 
in  this  particular  whether  the  ground  is  waste, 
cultivated  or  densely  forested."  We  have  here 
a  veiled  revival  of  the  old  worn  out  "low  grad- 
ient" argument  which  used  to  tell  us,  for  in- 
tance,  in  the  Great  Lakes  countries  erosion 
could  not  be  serious.  And  yet  right  here  in 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio  we  have  hardly  a 
section  of  our  rolling  clay  and  loam  lands  where 
the  farmer  is  not  troubled  by  erosion.  On  thous- 
ands of  acres  it  requires  every  year  extra  plow- 
ing to  fill  up  gullies  and  on  thousands  of  acres 
more  the  gullies  have  become  so  deep  and  nu- 
merous as  to  ruin  the  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. On  every  line  of  railway  out  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Mr.  Moore  could  see  hundreds  of 
gullies  which  have  come  there  since  the  clearing 
of  the  land.  How  much  more  serious  in  moun- 
tain countries !  That  every  bit  of  this  erosion 
is  injurious,  that  thousands  of  tons  of  fertile 
soil  wash  from  the  land  even  where  no  distinct 
gullies  have  as  yet  been  formed,  and  that  every 
rod  of  gully  affects  run-off  and  thus  affects  water 
storage,  flood  and  drought,  all  this  is  not  merely 
common  observation  but  is  capable  of  experimen- 
tal proof  such  as  was  given  by  Wollny  long  ago. 
But  Mr.  Moore  finds  it  cheaper  and  more  effect- 
ive to  resurrect  the  "agricultural  use"  argument 
and  puts  in  italics  the  following:  "for  the  time 
is  come  to  clear  up  the  land,  seed  to  wheat,  corn, 
grass  and  fruits  millions  of  acres  that  now  lie 
idle  under  brush  or  forest."  The  same  evasion, 
the  same  substitution  of  politicaj  bosh  for  argu- 
ment. 

A  similar  unmeaning  argument  is  put  forth  in 
the  "ratio  of  forested  area,  or  mountain  water- 
shed to  the  total  watershed."  Here  the  funda- 
mental argument  may  be  stated  thus ;  Because 
only  10%  of  the  entire  watershed  of  the  Ohio 
river  is  mountain  country  and  subject  to  flood 
and  erosion  therefore  the  Ohio  floods  are  prac- 
tically unaffected  by  what  happens  in  these  moun- 
tains, and  by  inference,  that  there  is  no  need 
bothering  about  this  unimportant  10%.  The  ar- 
gument is  a  typical  one,  and  is  about  as  sound  as 
if  some  one  wanted  to  say  that,  because  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Orleans  form  only  about  one-third 
per  cent  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  for 
the  federal  government  to  concern  itself  with  the 
floods  or  any  other  conditions  affecting  the  people 
of  that  city.  That  these  mountains  cover  in 
themselves  millions  of  acres  of  land,  contain 
thousands  of  people,  that  their  streams  affect 
millions  of  people  more,  that  the  floods  pouring 
out  of  these  mountains  endanger  life  and  prop- 
erty every  year,  and  that  every  regulation  we  can 

[ive  to  these  waters  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, all  of  these  things  are  carefully  hidden  by 
a  lot  of  argument  about  moonshine.  How  exact 

Line  of  Reasoning  is  Faulty. 
Mr.  Moore's  data  are  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing on  page  34 :     "According  to  our  line  of 


reasoning  which  we  believe  to  be  fair  and  con- 
servative it  is  shown  that  the  average  discharge 
of  the  Ohio  river  is  not  greater  as  the  result  of 
deforestation,  etc."  It  is  this  line  of  reasoning 
which  we  are  asked  to  accept  for  facts  and  then 
we  are  bluntly  told  in  the  conclusions  that  floods 
are  not  more  numerous,  etc. 

The  entire  paper  is  a  jumble,  it  deals  with  a 
lot  of  irrelevant  stuff  crudely  and  poorly  put  to- 
gether. It  is  full  of  fallacy  and  contradiction, 
and  is  an  insult  to  the  thinking  and  observing 
people  of  our  country.  But  it  is  even  more ;  we 
have  here  an  official  of  the  United  States  De-» 
partment  of  Agriculture  going  out  of  his  way  to 
oppose  a  most  important  piece  of  constructive 
and  useful  legislation,  exerting  himself  to  oppose 
the  express  wishes  of  millions  of  people,  of  doz- 
ens of  prominent  associations,  of  several  state 
governments.  And  why  all  this?  Is  it  because 
the  law  is  a  dangerous  one,  one  that  is  likely  to 
harm  any  person  or  any  district?  No,  it  is  a 
simple  effort  at  keeping  a  few  million  acres  cov- 
ered with  woods  to  prevent  the  same  millions  of 
acres  from  becoming  waste  land.  Then  why  does 
Mr.  Moore  exert  himself?  Are  the  reasons  for 
this  law  so  untrue  in  fact?  Are  there  exact  sci- 
entific data  to  prove  them  untrue?  Evidently  not, 
for  if  this  "report"  is  any  criterion  it  is  evident 
that  the  belief  of  the  people  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  is  based  on  observation,  good  sense 
and  experience,  all  of  which  seem  sadly  lacking 
in  Mr.  Moore's  paper. 

Then  why  does  Mr.  Moore  do  this?  Is  there 
an  appropriation  for  the  weather  bureau  depend- 
ing on  this  paper? 


LARGE    TREE    PLANTING. 

Mr.  Gibson,  of  Detroit. 

No  subject  possesses  the  interest  for  the 
home  builder  that  centers  around  the  plant- 
ing and  nurture  of  large  shade  trees.  Not 
even  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the 
cultivation  and  arrangement  of  shrubbery  and 
smaller  growing  things  give  the  satisfaction 
one  takes  in  having  large,  finely  developed 
trees  surrounding  his  home.  The  architec- 
tural beauties  of  the  house  itself  can  often  be 
realized  only  when  there  is  a  setting  of  large 
trees.  The  opportunities  offered  to  the  home 
builder  who  is  enabled  to  place  his  house  on 
an  ample-sized  lot  in  the  midst  of  large  trees 
are  wonderful  for  the  accomplishment  of  nat- 
ural results.  The  tall  house  may  be  shortened 
in  appearance,  the  low  house  elevated,  or  trees 
of  various  varieties  and  shapes  may  'be  used 
to  heighten  the  effect  aimed  to  be  secured 
by  some  particular  type  of  house. 

There  has  been  an  awakening  of  public 
interest  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the 
planting  of  trees,  and  especially  large  trees, 
that  is  most  encouraging.  While,  however, 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  this  matter,  yet  indifference 
has  been  shown  to  the  preservation  of  trees, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last(few  years  that 
this  subject  has  been  allowed  its  proper  im- 
portance. The  ravages  of  tree-destroying  in- 
sects have  been  so  widespread  and  grievous 
that  throughout  the  country  legislation  has 
been  enacted,  with  appropriations  of  money, 
to  combat  these  enemies  of  vegetation.  As 
in  many  other  things  that  vitally  affect  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  people,  the  steps 
taken  to  preserve  trees  have  been  faltering 
and  inefficient.  The  state  and  federal  govern- 
It  is  an  indication  of  the  lack  of  interest 
people  and  are  accomplishing  a  great  deal 
in  this  way  through  societies. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  probably  not 
one  person  in  twenty  can  name  even  the  half 
dozen  most  common  varieties  of  trees.  Fre- 
quently a  man  is  heard  to  refer  to  a  white 
birch  as  a  poplar,  and  very  few  indeed  know 
even  the  rugged  oak,  monarch  of  the  timber 
tree?.  To  even  a  less  extent  do  people  in- 
struct themselves  in  the  proper  planting-  of 
trees  as  to  variety  and  location.  Frequently 
the  plan  of  planting  shrubbery  and  trees  is 
left  to  the  landscape  architect,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  find  nearly  every  tree  and  shrub 
on  the  grounds  tagged  to  indicate  its  name. 
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It    is    an    indication    of    the    lact    of    interest  what  may  be  termed  an  individuality.     With-  practice    of    a    good    many    people    in    setting 

people     take     in     knowing    nature    that    these  out     any    apparent     reason,    for    instance,    an  °"*     these    trees     where    no    such  .temporary 

11      1   ^  dm    tree    set    out    under    the    most    favonhle  shlft   shollld   be   resorted  to.     All   the   varieties  [ 

tags  are  usually  left  on  until  the  names  can-  c                     et    O1                                                         •  which  might  be  included  in  the  category  above 

not    he   rlistinp-nkhpfl  conditions,   where   proper   methods   have   been  '                                                ?t*i 

,  followed    and    every    care    observed,    will    not  dfnned    are    most    susceptible    to    the    attacks 

Trees  may  be  used  to  complete  the  natural  jjye  of   borers,    the   wood    is    soft    and    pulpy    and 

effect    of    almost    any    style    of    architecture.  '  .                         .                                          .  not     capable     of     a     permanent     and     durable 

An  unsightly  view  in  the  rear  may  be  screened  lhls>  J  a.m  convinced,  may  be  called  simply  growtn.     -phe    limbs    are   broken    off    in   even 

off    with    a    row    of    low-growing    evergreen  the  exception   that  proves  the  rule   that  large  mocieratc   wjn(i  storms.     Frequently  the  roots 

trees,   or   an   unpainted   barn   on   a   neighbor's  trees    can    'be    moved.      It    is    distressing    to  spread   ancj  prevent   the  growth   of  other  and 

premises    may    be    shut    off   from    sight    by    a  the     commercial     institution    that    guarantees  more    (iesjra.bie  vegetation. 

screen    of    white    birches.      A    low    tree    such  trees,  to    find  that  it   is   necessary   sometimes  j      closing-  I   must  acain   revert  to  the  sub- 

as   a   pin   oak  may   be  used   to   carry   out  and  to  replace  the  same   tree  two  or  three  times.  .    ln  ^/X  Vre  of  trefs      There  has  recently 

complement   some    wing   of    the   house   where  At    the    same    time,  .this    occurs    not    often  Ject  °  £«                                                aidst   that   is 

the   style   of  architecture   is   formal.     An   elm  enough    to    agitate    either    the    house    owner  ^"'"f/        no    W          nsider-ition    than    the 

may  be  so  placed  as  to  spread  its  protecting  or    the    business    firm,    and    should    not    deter  g*gjj    '°    «'°    J»    Sine     or    ay    other 

shelter    over    a    house    and    literally    take    the  any  person  who  knows  of  such  instances  from  C^c"Kn      I    refer      >    what    in    common   oar- 

bnilding    under    its    wing.      Even   Le    single  engaging  m  setting  out  large  trees  to  beautify  ^aUon      I    ref  r   ^   what    „     commor  .par 

tree,    placed    without    reference    to   the    shade  hls   grounds.      One    of   the    first   principles   of  ,                    ,       f   th     {         t   h       b          allowed 

to    be'  derived    from    it,   but   with    an    idea   of  handling   trees.  ,s,   of  course,   to'  preserve   the  ^X"  ,y  die  off  1  ecau  e  dry  rot  go  Tto 

carrying    out    an    effect    which    is    desired    to  bark    from    injury    and    to    remove    as    much  JL    trunk    or    because    of    insect    ravaVes     or 

*e   natural,   is    better   than   setting  out  half  a  as    poss.ble    of    the    roots    without    disturbing  e     ""    th°  \vols     nav    have 

dozen   tree's   along  the  walk  just   because   the  them.     Every  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  ^roo   deeply   cover"  1   with   soiF  or   wUh    an 

neighbors   have   all   done   the   same   thing.  the    small    fibers    that    adhere    to    the    roots.  imptropereek^1   of   soil.     A11    thes'e   things   the 

In  the  transplanting  of  large  trees  tile  num-  These    fibers    are    so    essential    to    the    life    of  £     '                     investigate   and   correct.     He 

ber  of  varieties  that  can  be  successfully  moved  J^f,,  ^  °   ^whole  ooerat  on      The  wil1   clea"   the   trunk   °f  the   tree   and   remove 

is    limited    and    to    a    large    extent    dependent  J^T'"     "'  ™  ^ir  :  ^ou\d  T   ken?'  mo     't  the    cocoons    and    eggs    of    insects.      He    will 

upon    the    locality    with    reference   to    climate,  JJ""  the    movL   c  oera«on       ,    that   The-  :  mi    the   holes    in    the   trunk    with    cemcnt   and 

soil   and   other    conditions.      Among   the   trees  S?wL"    T°   o     .ortun'itv    to    dry    ou        nd  cllt    "ff    the    dcad    limbs    in    the    Pr°Per    Place 

best    adapted    for    transplanting,    first    of    all  f™!*J%?  "functions      I    have    snokTn    of   nre  :l"(1   naa«f.      He   will   prune   the   head  of  the 

comes    the    elm.      Perhaps    the    first    thought  ^rvi,^    the    bark    of    th^Iree       There    is    a  trce    tO    COrrect   a    °n'-sidefl    «r"wth    or   even- 

of   the   house   builder   is   to   outline   the    street  '                 If*    °*T*.    '                                             *    *  perhaps,    to    produce    a    certain    effect    that    is 

with  trees.     In  fact,  in  the  cities  and  villages,  *>£>  la'  f,a    ?_cyo°ff  Jt£  ''"/  PTc°s    oTthe'  b£k  'Iesirt<1    all<1    ""'    bei"*    °btained    by    lc™ 

where   the   houses  are  usually  not  more  than  lat    4  °    str  P   .°n  .  !f,r««    ?£"*    °'      This    of  the   trcc   to   its   own   «rowth-     Such   a  profes- 

tcn   to   fifty   feet  apart,   it   is   often   impossible  ™!    «**                  "*    .    e    *»          '«.  °j  sion    as    this    deserves    the    most    hearty    sup- 

to   find   proper   space   for   setting  out  a   large  to°UpreServe  °he    re^  is  a  Hie  good  judgment  Port  of  a11   who  are   "Crested   in   beautifying 

tree     except    in    the    garden    in    the    rear    of  *°n»™  ^  \^  5  af  '''^rf  °n  JpSS  their    homes    and    preserving    their    trees. 

the    edges    of    the    bark'   wV 
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usual    and    effective    forms    of    beautificatio.  ™°™™™™™™ 


n 


rnr- 

natural  v  w'hatfhe   old  tree   student  would  th^    w°°d-     A»    °*   "*    have    seen    remarkable  ing  circular  of  Munson-Whitaker  Co..  which  is  of 

"    snreader        If                                  ed     a  i'-stances    of    the    growth    of    bark    to    cover  interest  chiefly  as  it   marks  a  new  phase   in   the 

1  and  heal  over  these  places.     Even  the  human  development  of  forestry  in  our  country.  We  have 

i'  he*    aTl    the   shade   necessary     while  ^tern  cannot  furnish  so  striking  an  example  here  a  couple   of   Forest   School   men   taking   up 

c  ,^h                       -ry,'   T     ''ef  of  the  remedies   nature  has   furnished   as   will  forestry  as  a  business  exactly  as  a  physician  or 

•™*  K  be   found   in   the   quick  caring  for  wounds  by  an  engineer  would  do.    These  young  men  under- 

sunlight   for  the   growth   of  grass  and  shrubs.  e                 .        {  k     ^      examination   of    forcst   lalld    for   pros. 

The   elm    is   also    especially   well   adapted    for  e    <«  .         j       fa                                     th    ,         ke    survevs 

mnvincf    heratiso   nrimanlv  it   is   a.   river   hank  *    will   not   cievote   mu  en    time   in    tms   paper  ^^      rv   »«*jv                         *       t        .  *      i 

The   root     sprTad   ou     and   do   not  sin  to    the    many    practical    methods    and    various  and  estimates  and  maps     or  forest  land  owners; 

aeel    into    the    so,?  so    th"     after   the   neces  forms  of  apparatus  used  to  handle  large  trees,  they  make  suggestions  of  plans  for  taking  care 

safy    cuuing    of     he    ends    of     he    roots    has  You    are    familiar    with    one    or    more    of   the  of   such  properties,   they  undertake   forest.plan- 

been    done     the      ree    may    usually    be    lifted  tree    moving   wagons   or   machines.  tations,  etc     in  short  they  stand  ready  to  act  as 

/    ?e  practicing    foresters,    for   any    one    who    desires 

bndly   without   any   great   amount   of   cutting  Usually  the   outer   root   ends   are   cut   so   as  »  .    fc.     *   {          j     •    Thjn            s          the  word 

under    roots.      This    tree    flourishes    in    light  to  leave  a  ball  of  roots  and  dirt  large  enough  f        t       did  not  occur  in  the  American  diction- 

soil    that    permits    its    easy    removal.      These  to   furnish    a   good   base  to   support   the   tree.  "Goinc  some?" 

statements   also   apply  to   a   certain   extent  to  The    under    roots    are    cut   away   as    this    ball  '                              _J  _ 

the  white  birch,  ash,  pin  oak  and  some  other  is   raised.     The   tree   is   usually   lifted   by   the 

common    varieties.      It    will    readily    be    seen  trunk,     although     the     method    is     sometimes  FORESTRY   IN   NATURE   STUDY. 

that    the    best    results    can    be    obtained    from  used    of    lifting    and     carrying    the    ball     by  A  special  circular,  issned  by  the  office  of  cxper- 

planting  such   trees,   because  it  is  possible  to  spade-like    blades    driven    around    the    circum-  iment  stations,  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 

prepare   a   bed  that  will   take  care   of  the  fu-  ference   of  the  ball   and  then  locked  together,  riculturc,  should  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our 

ture   root  growth  with  a  very  limited  amount  The    practice    of   moving   trees   with   a    frozen  teachers.     It  not  only  tells  just  what  the  different 

of  light   soil.     The   ash   may  be  used  next  to  ball  of  dirt  and  roots  must  be   followed  with  grades  might  undertake  in  this  line  but  also  gives 

the    curb   or    where    the   ground    contains   ob-  caution.     If  the  tree  is  handled  by  the  trunk,  a  hint  about  collections  and  literature. 

structions,  as  it  flourishes  in  rocky  surround-  the    weight    of    the    frozen    ball    is    too    great 

ings,   provided   there   is    some    fairly   nourish-  a   strain   to   a  tree,   say,  having  a  diameter  of  Busll    &    Humphrey   are   progressing   nicely 

ing  soil  to  support  it.     The  pin  oak  and  birch  ten    inches    and    upwards.      A    great    deal    de-  ith    their    Jogging   operations   in    the  -Porcu- 

reqmre  a  light  soil;  a  great  deal  of  sand  can  pends  upon   the   planting.     The   ball   of  roots  jnc     mountains      Ontonagon   county.     Huge 

be    mixed    with    the    loam    used    in    planting  and    dirt    should    be    large    enough    not    only  £i]es  of  t;mbcr  are  being  banked.     The  oper- 

thcm  to   special  advantage.     Generally  speak-  to  embody  as  much  as  possible  of  the  roots,  gtors  cstjmate  that  their  winter's   cut  will   be 

ing,  the  transplanting  of  other  oaks  than  pin  but    also   to    furnish    a    firm    support    for    the  at,out  four  million   feet  of  hemlock,  besides  a 

oaks    is    not    particularly    successful.      It    is  trunk    and    head.     The    dirt   used    in    planting  i           number  of  ties  and  poles.     Eighty  men 

much   more    difficult   to    reproduce   the   native  should   be  thoroughly  worked   around   all  the  are   at  work   jn   the  camps 

environment    of   the   oak,   beach,   hard   maple,  roots  so  that   no  large   cavities   exist.     If  the 

than   that  of  the  elm.     The  former  are  high-  tree    is    tall    and    the    soil    sandy   or   loose,    it  »••  i  •            R^arl     M/->rpe 

land    trees,     frequently    found     in     sandy    or  is    necessary    to    guy    the    head    in    place    to  1V111 

gravelly    soil.  prevent    it    swaying    in    the    wind.      Continual  Marshal  Nel  Crosby  has  been  working  all  in- 

For    many    years    in    large    cities,    such    as  loosening  of  the  ball  in  the  ground  by  a  sway-  mates  of  the  Cass  county  jail  on  the  streets  of 

Paris,    Boston,    Cleveland    and    Detroit,    large  ing  trunk  prevents  root  growth  and  of-  course  the  village  of  Cassopolis,  under  the  terms  of  the 

trees  'have    been    transplanted    in    large    num-  will   eventually  kill  the  tree.  new  county  regulation. 

hers    and    very    successfully.      Particularly    in  I    cannot    refrain    from    strongly    protesting 

the    first    two    named    cities,   very   large   trees  against   the    setting   put   of   trees    that   in    the  The   Emmet   county   road   commission   has   let 

have    been    successfully    moved,    but    the    cost  very     nature     of     things     must     be     removed  contracts    for   crushed   stone   for   the    Mackinaw 

of  this  operation  is  so  great  in   transplanting  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  such  as  the  and   Pellston  turnpikes  and  for  as  much  of  the 

large   forest    trees    as    to    be    practically    pro-  planting    of    the    so-called    Carolina    poplars,  Petoskey  turnpike  as  should  be  constructed  dur- 

hibitivc  for  the  average  house  owner.     When  the  catalpa  tree  and  other  varieties  that  have  ing  the   coming  summer.     Work   will   be   begun 

municipalities   engage   in  this   work,   the    cost  no  claim   to  the   serious  attention   of  the   real  on  these  roads  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough.  Coin- 

is  nut  a   serious  item,  comparatively  speaking,  student   of  trees   and   shrubs.     It  is  true  that  missioner     Leismer   reports    that    contracts    for 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  many  of  these  trees  may  be  used  for  tempo-  stone  were  awarded  to  the     Petoskey     Crushed 

the  discussion  of  practical  methods  that  time  rary  purposes,  but  such  a  use  must  be  sharply  Stone  Company.     The  company  will  donate  $100 

after  time  it  will  be  found  that  trees  possess  defined    and    clearly    distinguished    from    the  to  be  used  on  the  Petoskey  turnpike. 
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The  Care  of  the  Woodlot. 

(First  Paper). 
THINGS  TO  BE  DONE. 

If  your  orchard  had  the  trees  closely 
crowded  together  in  seme  places  and  in  other 
parts  the  trees  had  died,  leaving  open  spaces; 
if  part  of  the  trees  were  Baldwins  and  part 
were  "wild"  trees  bearing  small,  gnarled,  sour 
fruit;  if  the  orchard  had  never  been  pruned; 
if  the  ground  were  covered  with  a  tangle  of 
useless  bushes  and  vines — if  these  things  were 
true,  you  would  not  consider  that  you  had 
as  good  an  orchard  as  you  could  easily  have 
ten  by  a  little  more  care. 

Go  into  your  woodlot.  Are  there  any 
places  where  the  trees  are  so  closely  crowded 
that  no  one  of  them  has  a  chance  to  grow 
well?  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  any 
thrifty  young  trees  growing  so  far  from  their 
nearest  neighbors  that  each  tree  will  hold  its 
branches  most  of  the  way  to  the  ground,  and 
thus  make  knotty  lumber?  Are  there  any 
open  places  where  there  are  no  trees  at  all, 
which  therefore  represent  just  so  much  idle 
ground?  Arc  all  of  the  trees  of  ash  and 
basswood  and  desirable  kinds  of  oak,  or  of 
other  kinds  "Ou  like — or  are  there  some  pop- 
ples, ironwoods  or  beeches  which  you  would 
rather  replace  by  better  kinds?  Are  there 
decaying,  crooked,  forked  or  very  limby 
trees  whose  room  could  be  more  profitably 
occupied  by  better  trees?  Do  you  realize 
that  (if  you  care  for  the  woodlot  more  as  a 
place  to  raise  wood  than  to  furnish  pasture) 
to  have  the  ground  overgrown  with  grass, 
instead  of  being  covered  with  a  manuring  of 
decaying  leaves,  is  as  bad  a  sign  in  the  wood- 
lut  as  a  tangle  of  worthless  bushes  and  vines 
wi-uld  lie  in  the  orchard?  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  if  these  conditions  exist;  you  have 
not  as  good  a  woodlot  as  you  might  easily 

N'o  one  doubts  that  more  fruit  and  better 
fruit  can  be  raised  by  giving  the  orchard 
proper  care,  because  long  experience  has 
shown  that  man  can  greatly  improve  on  Na- 
ture's way  of  raising  fruit.  No  one  ought  to 
doubt  that  more  timber  and  better  timber 
can  be  raised  by  giving  the  woodlot  some 
care,  because  .centuries  of  successful  practical 
results  in  other  countries  have  proved  that 
man  can  greatly  improve  on  Nature's  'way  of 
raising  timber. 

The  care  which  the  woodlot  needs  in  order 
to  make  it  yield  more  timber  and  better 
timber  is  in  most  cases  inexpensive.  Some 
i  if  the  work  can  be  done  at  a  time  of  year 
when  many  farmers  are  not  hard  pushed  with 
work.  Some  of  the  work  pays  or  more  than 
1>:iys  for  itself  at  once  in  wood  taken  out. 
Tn  cases  where  sonic  outlay  of  money  is 
needed  to  give  the  woodlot  proper  care,  the 
expense  should  be  far  more  than  repaid  by 
the  increased  value  of  the  woodlot. 

If  the  woodlot  is  to  be  at  its  best,  we 
should  try  to  accomplish  two  things: 

1.  Keep  it  well  stocked  with  the  best  trees. 

2.  Making  these  trees  grow  as  fast  as  can 
be  done  without  causing  them  to  be  limby. 

In  order,  to  accomplish  these  objects,  four 
main  kinds  of  care  are  necessary: 

1.  Keep   fires,   even   light   surface   fires,  out 
of   the    woodlot. 

2.  Stop   pasturing   the    woodlot. 

ri.  Cut  the  trees  which  ought  to  be  cut, 
and  leave  those  which  ought  not  to  be  cut. 

4.  If  Nature  does  not  start  desirable 
yi  ung  trees  for  you  in  all  open  spots,  start 
young  trees  yourself  wherever  necessary. 

Each  one  of  these  four  kinds  of  care  helps 
to  accomplish  each  of  the  two  objects  in 
view. 

Detailed  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do  along 
these  lines,  and  reasons  why  such  measures 
help  the  wondlot,  will  be  given  in1  succeed- 
ing papers. — Walter  Mulford.  University  of 
Michigan  Forestry  Department,  Ann  Arbor. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.  FILIBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


EMMET    COUNTY    ROAD    PLANS. 

Henry  Leismer,  chairman  of  the  Emmet 
County  Road  Commission,  reports  that  the 
year  1909  was  the  first  year  any  work  was 
done  on  the  state  reward  plan  in  Emmet 
county.  The  commission  finished  one  mile  of 
gravel  road,  which  passed  state  inspection, 
and  prepared  two  and  one-quarter  miles  addi- 
tional, which  is  ready  for  the  last  course  of 
gravel. 

This  year  the  commission  will  build  one 
mile  of  stone  road  from  Pellston,  running 
south  on  the  trunk  line  road.  This  trunk 
line  road  runs  south  from  Mackinaw  City  to 
Petoskey,  and  from  Petoskey  west  to  the 
line  which  separates  Emmett  and  Charlevoix 
counties.  The  commission  will  also  build  two 
miles  of  stone  road  on  the  trunk  road  starting 
at  Petoskey  and  running  west.  These  three 
miles  of  stone  roads  will  be  completed  this 
year.  The  commission  has  also  planned  to 
grade  one  and  one-quarter  miles  of  the  Cross 
village  turnpike  road. 

The  commission  is  a  unit  in  favor  of  stone 
roads.  Next  year  it  proposes  to  have  a  stone 
crusher  and  prepare  its  own  stone.  With  the 
stone  crusher  in  operation  the  commission  be- 
lieves the  road  work  will  go  ahead  much 
faster. 


and  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
can  resume  their  positions  in  society  better  men 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
confined  in  dark  and  gloomy  prisons." 

He  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  road  work  and 
has  collected  a  mass  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions  only  after 
careful  and  painstaking  sifting  of  all  available 
records  and  information,  coupled  with  the  self- 
evident  results  where  the  system  is  in  operation. 

Michigan    Road    Notes. 

Chippewa  county  has  postponed  action  on  the 
purchase  of  a  10-ton  road  roller. 

The  prospects  seem  excellent  for  the  adoption 
of  the  county  road  system  by  Clare  county  at  the 
'election  to  be  held  on  April  4.  Much  missionary 
work  has  been  done  the  past  winter. 


It  is  expected  that  Lincoln  township,  Rerren 
county,  will  vote  on  April  4  in  favor  of  bonding 
for  $:>0,OCO  for  good  roads.  The  adjoining  town- 
shins  of  St.  Joseph  and  Royalton  have  been 
building  good  roads  for  several  years.  Wi*h 
Lincoln  township  falling  into  line.  Berrien  county 
will  soon  be  noted  for  its  tine  highways. 


FAVORS  USE  OF  CONVICTS  ON  ROADS. 

Judge  C.  J.  Gavin,  of  Denver,  who  recently 
visited  in  Kalamazoo,  is  an  advocate  of  the  use 
of  convict  labor  on  roads.  He  says: 

"The  convict  labor  system  in  Colorado  has  been 
an  unqualified  success,  and  viewed  from  the  hu- 
manitarian standpoint  the  system  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  value  because  it  makes  men  out  of  what 
in  other  circumstances  would  remain  ordinary 
criminals. 

"I  have  personally  inspected  the  camps  when 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  guards  and  super- 
vision, yet  all  the  convicts  were  contented  and 
happy  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
would  resume  their  position  in  society  which  they 
had  lost. 

"If  at  any  time  any  person  doubts  the  state- 
ments that  prisoners  can  be  put  on  honor  they 
have  only  to  interview  Warden  Tynan  or  go  and 
inspect  for  himself.  This  will  at  the  same  time 
show  him  what  good  can  be  acomplished  for  con- 
victs while  they  are  put  to  work  constructing 
roads.  The  ultimate  good  to  the  community  at 
large,  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  the  h'igh- 
ways,  but  in  the  moral  betterment  of  the  pris- 
oners, is  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  system." 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  convicts  es- 
caping on  road  work  judge  Gavin  declared: 

"I  have  personally  inspected  the  convict  road 
camps  when  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
escape  and  no  supervision  of  the  convicts,  yet  75 
out  of  every  100  men  are  contented  and  happy, 


George  W.  Bouscher,  of  Manistique.  is  a  can- 
didate for  county  road  commissioner  in  School- 
craft  county. 


Whether  or  no  Clare  county  votes  to  adopt  the 
county  road  system  on  April  4,  Sheridan  township 
proposes  to  have  good  roads.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  proposition  to  bond  for  $0,000  for 
the  building  of  state  reward  roads  will  carry  in 
the  township  on  April  4. 


The  taxpayers  of  Chippewa  county  will  vote  on 
April  4  on  a  proposition  to  bond  for  $20,000  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  county  agricultural 
school. 


A  fund  is  being  raised  to  build  a  state  reward 
gravel  road  between  Ann  Arbor  and  Whitmore 
Lake.  If  the  road  is  built  it  will  be  the  pioneer 
state  reward  road  in  Washtenaw  county. 


Finding  the  Petoskey  Crushed  Stone  Company 
and  the  Lake  Shore  Company,  bidders  on  the 
stone  for  county  roads  for  the  coming  year,  so 
close  together  that  there  was  a  difference  of  less 
than  $200  between  their  bids,  the  board  of  coun- 
ty road  commissioners  of  Muskegon  county  split 
the  contract  between  the  two  companies,  giving 
each  half.  The  total  amount  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Company's  bid  is  $11,111.  The  Petoskey  company 
bid  $11,205  total.  Tn  splitting  up,  the  road  com- 
missioners awarded  to  each  company  the  part 
of  the  contract  on  which  its  bid  was  low. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

NOVEMBER,   1909. 

No.  712,  Brown  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.991  miles,  class  B,  reward  $496. 

No.  713,  Dickson  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.077  miles,  class  B,  reward  $538. 

No.  714,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.5  mile,  class  E,  reward  $500. 

No.  715,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.551  mile,  class  E,  reward  $551. 

No.  716,  Portage  township,  Houghton 
county,  1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  717,  Marengo  township,  Calhoun  county, 
.175  mile,  class  E,  reward  $175. 

No.  718,  Colfax  township,  Mecosta  county, 
4.179  miles,  class  B,  reward  $2,090. 

No.  719,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  C,  reward  $750. 

No.  720,  Grant  township,  Mason  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  721,  Grant  township,  Mason  county, 
1.001  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  722,  Nankin  township,  Wayne  county, 
.502  mile,  class  E,  reward  $502. 

No.  723,  Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .659  mile,  class  E,  reward  $659. 

No.  724,  Shelby  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.029  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,029. 

No.  725,  Filer  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.894  miles,  class  B,  reward  $947. 

No.  726,  Harring  township,  Wexford  county, 
2.28  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,140. 

No.  727,  Pleasanton  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  728,  Springdale  township,  Manistee 
county,  .995  mile,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  729,  Fruitport  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1.005  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,005. 

DECEMBER,  1909. 

No.  730,  Garfield  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  731,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.04  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,040. 

No.  732,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.035  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,035. 

No.  733,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .495  mile,  class  B,  reward  $247. 

No.  734,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .249  mile,  class  C,  reward  $187. 

No.  735,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, 1.745  miles,  class  C,  reward  $1,309. 

No.  736,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .746  miles,  class  C,  reward  $560. 

No.  737,  Blair  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  738,  Maple  Grove  township,  Manistee 
county,  .49  mile,  class  B,  reward  $245. 

No.  739,  Reynolds  township,  Montcalm 
county,  1.345  miles,  class  A,  reward  $336. 

No.  740,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.5 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  741,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.764 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $882. 

No.  742,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $490. 

No.  743,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  744,  Marilla  township,  Manistee  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  745,  Freesoil  township,  Mason  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  B,  reward  $503. 

No.  746,  Montrose  township,  Genesee  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  747,  Day  township,  Montcalm  county, 
1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  748,-Douglas  township,  Montcalm  coun- 
ty, 1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $825. 

No.  749,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.500  mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  750,  Cleon  township,  Manistee  county, 
.25  mile,  class  B,  reward  $125. 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  1910 

No.  751,  Bloomfield  township,  Oakland 
county,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

No.  752,  Rapid  River  township,  Knlkaska 
ci unity,  1.004  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $502. 

No.  753,  Clearwater  township.  Kalkaska 
county,  .511,  gravel,  state  reward  $255. 


Preseri/es  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


DUCK  CREEK  ROAD,  HAMILTON  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  CONSTRUCTED  WITH  TARVIA  X 

Hamilton  County's  Experience  With  Tarvia. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  recent  report  of  Mr.  Clinton  Cowan, 
Oounty  Engineer,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  the  Hamilton  County  Commissioners: 

"A  macadam  road,  under  ordinary  conditions,  will  deteriorate  about  15  per 
cent,  a  year. 

"As  the  elements  are  far  more  destructive  to  our  roads  than  the  wear  and 
tear  of  travel,  any  material  that  will  be=it  withstand  the  effects  of  frost  and  erosion, 
where  same  is  not  too  expensive,  should  be  used.  Just  now  there  are  a  number  of 
such  preparations  being  used,  the  various  products  of  coal-tar,  asphalts  and  oils, 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  macadam  and  forming  a  waterproof  surface  to  the 
roadway. 

"Our  experience  has  been  limited  to  the  use  of  Tarvia  as  a  binder. 

"We  are  learning  that  a  much  less  amount  of  macadam  may  be  used  with 
Tarvia  than  without.  A  macadam  road  placed  upon  a  firmly  rolled  subgrade,  six 
or  seven  inches  in  depth,  with  the"  macadam  well  compacted  by  thoroughly  rolling 
and  treated  with  Tarvia  (about  two  gallons  to  the  square  yard)  and  then  covered 
with  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  screenings  and  rolled,  will  probably  -give 
better  service  as  a  road  and  last  longer  without  repair  than  twelve  inches  of 
macadam  similarly  placed  without  the  use  of  Tarvia." 

"The  engineer  of  Liverpool  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  careful  experiments 
in  the  use  of  Pitch-tar,  and  reports  as  a  result  of  such  experiments,  that  the  life 
of  a  macadam  road  is  extended  seven  and  one-half  times  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary 
macadam  construction/' 

It  is  an  entirely  impartial  report,  and  is  typical  of  the  experience  of  many 
other  road  engineers  all  over  the  country. 

Booklets   describing   the    Tarvia  treatment 
in  detail,   free  on  request. 

BARRETT   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

New  York       Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston      St.  Louis      Cleveland      Cincinnati 
Minneapolis      Pittsburg      Kansas  City      New  Orleans      London,  Eng. 


No.  754,  Rapid  River  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  .498,  gravel,  state  reward  $249. 

No.  755,  Union  township,  Branch  county, 
1.648  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $824. 

No.  756,  East  Bay  township,  Grand  Tra- 
verse county,  gravel,  1  mile,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  757,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  758,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
comity,  1.394  miles,  gravel  road,  reward  $687. 

No.  759,  Oshtemo  township,  Kalamazoo 
ccunty,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  760,  Oshtemo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  761,  Wakeshma  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  762,  Prairie  Ronde  township,  Kalamazoo 
i-i  unity.  :.'  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1000. 

No.  763,  Climax  township,  Kalainazuo  coun- 


ty, 1   mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  764,  Climax  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty. 

No.  765,  Schoolcraft  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  766,  Schoolcraft  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  767,  Texas  township,  Kalamazoo  county, 
2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1000. 

No.  768,  Brady  township,  Kalamazoo  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  769.  Brady  township,  Kalamazoo  county. 

No.  770,  Portage  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  771,  Portage  townwship,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  772,  Alamo  township^  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500. 
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To  those  9O,OOO  Taxpayers  who  want  a 

Road  Culvert  Which  Can  Not  Rust 

rPH ROUGH  the  Agricultural  Dep't  at  Washington,  you  have  made  a  demand 

for  a  rust-resisting  material,   which  you  can  use  for  roofing,   road  culverts,   and 

agricultural  purposes.      Engineers  and  Chemists  the  world  over  endorse  American 

Ingot  Iron  as  the  material  you  have  asked  for,  and  Ingot  Iron  Pipe  as  the  culvert. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  product  resulting  from  your  own  demand. 

Write  for  information  regarding  Ingot  Iron  Pipe,  the  culvert  which  can  not 

rust,  collapse,  or  be  injured  by  the  frost.      Address, 

MICH.   BRIDGE    &    PIPE    CO., 

Dept.  T.  LANSING,    MICHIGAN 


No.  773,  Comstock  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  774,  Pavilion  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  775,  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty-. 

No.  776,  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty. 

No.  777,  Charleston  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  778,  Charleston  township,  Kalamazco 
county. 

No.  779,  Richland  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  780,   Ross  township,  Kalamazoo  county. 

No.  781,  Ross  township,  Kalamazoo   county. 

No.  782,  Alamo  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty- 
No.  783,  Walker  township,  Kent  county,  .546 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $273. 

No.  784,  Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.025  miles,  gravel,  reward  $512. 

No.  785— 

No.  786,  Newfield  township,  Oceana  county, 
4!is  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $249. 

No.  787,  Jordan  township,  Antrim  county, 
.492  mile,  class  B,  state  reward,  $246. 

No.  788,  Jordan  township,  Antrim  county, 
.512  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $256. 

Michigan    Road    Notes. 

If  the  tax-payers  of  Scottville  approve  that  vil- 
lage will  issue  $1(1.1)00  df  bonds  for  the  purpose 
Hi  paving  Main  street  with  crushed  stone  with 
a  tar  top  dressing. 

The   township   board   of   Bangor,   Bay   county. 

has  decided  against  the  proposed  road  to  he  con- 

strdcted   between   the   Hangor   road  and   the   bay 

^Imre.     The   arguments   against   the   project   were 

made    by    Attorneys    L.    J.    Weadock    and    S.     L. 

Brigham,  representing  the  traction  company,  and 

\lpin.    respectively,     who     are     extrnsur 

•   rty    holders    along    the    route    of    the    pru- 

1'iM-d  road.     The     road     was     recommended     by 

lighway  Commissioner  Carlson. 


The  township  of  Eckford,  Calhonn  county,  has 
lecided  tn  ihi  the  work  itself  necessary  to  com- 
the  two  miles  of  macadam  road,  the  con- 
ract  for  which  was  awarded  to  a  Detroit  con- 
>Tii  last  fall.  Shortly  after  the  work  was  start- 
•il  the  concern  threw  up  the  contract. 

Davison  and  Richfield  townships,  Genesee 
"tinty.  have  the  good  roads  fever,  and  the  ques- 

"f  bdiiding  to  secure  funds  for  building  state 
< -ward    roads    will   lie   decided   on   April   4. 

The  county  of  Honghton  will  decide  'on   .April 
.    whether   or   not   the   county    road    system   shall 
prevail   in   that  county.     The  advocates  of  good 
r  ads  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  the  ques- 
,ion    submitted    to   the   people   of   country.      They 
elieve  that  the  proposition  will  carry.     With  an 
bundance    of    trap    rock   to   be   had    for   hauling, 
longhton     and     her     sister     counties     ought     to 
ast   of   some   of   the   most    perfect   highways   in 
lichigan. 

The  Saginaw  county  road  commission  has 
warded  gravel  contracts  to  the  Peter  Malcom 
.state  and  Hugh  Campbell.  The  Malcom  bid  was 


95  cents  per  cubic  yard  and  99  cents  for  cement- 
ing gravel,  delivered  on  the  Michigan  Central 
tracks.  Campbell's  bid  was  '.(8  cents  delivered  on 
the  Pere  Marquette.  The  Wallace  Stone  Com- 
pany received  the  contract  for  stone,  prices  rang- 
ing from  95  cents  to  $1.25  per  ton,  according  to 
quality  and  point  of  delivery.  The  Hurt  Port- 
land Cement  Company's  bid  for  cement  at  $1.25 
per  barrel  paper,  and  $1.55  per  barrel  in  sacks 
was  accepted,  the  cloth  sacks  to  be  redeemable  at 
10  cents  apiece.  A  resolution  was  adopted  di- 
recting that  work  proceed  on  the  following  roads  : 
Deerfield,  Vassar,  Watrousville,  Genesee.  Birch 
Run  townline.  East  street,  Jamestown,  Gratiot, 
Hemlock,  Shattauckville,  Mackinaw,  Lawndale, 
Carrollton,  Brady  and  Washington. 

Huron  county  is  blessed  in  having  enterpris- 
ing concerns  and  citizens  who  believe  in  good 
roads  and  who  are  willing  to  help  the  move- 
ment along  with  hard  cash.  The  township  of 
Sigel  is  especially 'fortunate.  The  Huron  Milling 
Company  and  the  Mihletaler  Company,  of  Harbor 
Beach,  have  decided  to  assist  the  township  in 
building  an  improved  state  reward  highway  for 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  commencing  on  the 
state  road  running  west.  The  Huron  Milling 
Company  will  let  the  township  have  the  free  use 
of  its  new  road  steam  roller,  and  will  also  give 
$300  per  mile  toward  paying  the  expense  of  con- 
structing the  improved  road,  and  the  Mihlethaler 
Company  will  add  $150  per  mile. 

In  the  townships  of  Eaton  Rapids  and  Hamlin, 
Eaton  county,  there  is  much  agitation  this  spring 
over  the  matter  of  building  more  of  state  reward 
roads.  The  question  seems  to  be  very  niuch  in 
popular  favor,  since  both  of  the  townships  have 
enough  of  these  roads  to  know  from  actual  ex- 
perience what  they  really  mean  to  the  farmers, 
and  the  prospects  now  are  that  there  will  be 
several  more  miles  of  the  road  built  in  that  lo- 
cality the  present  season. 

There  will  be  a  warm  contest  in  Elkton  town- 
ship at  the  spring  election  on  April  4  over  cood 
roads.  A  proposition  will  be  voted  on  that  day 
to  bond  for  $12,000  for  the  purpose  of  building 
state  reward  roads.  The  advocates  of  better 
highways,  always  the  progressive  element  in  anv 
coinimmitv.  arc  very  hopeful  of  the  result.  State 
Hiirhwav  Commissioner  Ely  and  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Rogers  have  attended  meetings  in  the 
township,  and  their  educational  work  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Elkton  is  in  Huron  county. 

The  Kalamazoo  county  commissioner  is  to  have 
the  advice  of  an  expert  from  the  agricultural  de- 
partment at  Washinaton.  and  work  on  the  roads 
will  not  begin  until  he  is  on  the  job. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  cotmtv  road  sys- 
tem in  Genesee  county  the  board  of  supervisors 
b;is  decided  to  employ  prison  labor  in  the  con- 
struction :md  improvement  of  higbwnvs.  Pric- 
oncrs  confined  in  the  county  jail  will  be  requisi- 
tioned as  needed. 


highway  which  is  to  connect  the  Marquette  and 
.Menominee  ranges,  is  planning  to  commence  the 
work  at  once.  He  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
Witch  Lake,  working  north,  and  will_  employ  as 
many  men  as  can  be  worked  to  an  advantage. 
J.  E.  Blomgren,  of  Norway,  who  has  the  contract 
for  the  Dickinson  county  end  of  the  highway,  will 
commence  work  within  the  next  few  weeks. 


County  Road  Commissioner  Green,  of  Saginaw, 
has  been  over  the  county  roads  and  found  them 
in  very  good  condition.  There  is  some  repair 
work  to  be  done,  but  not  more  than  would  nat- 
urally be  expected  nor  so  much  as  was  anticipated 
after  a  hard  winter. 


The  construction  of  an  automobile  driveway 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  from  the  park 
at  Muskegon  to  Port  Sherman  is  being  planned. 

The  Good  Roads  committee  of  the  Industrial 
association  of  Battle  Creek  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows :  J.  I.  Gibson,  F.  C.  Stillson,  Minard  Le- 
Fever,  C.  E.  Kolb  and  Henry  F.  Bechman.  The 
object  of  the  committee  is  to  study  the  relation  of 
good  roads  to  the  development  of  the  city  and  to 
encourage  the  building  of  state  rewards  roads  in 
the  country  and  the  improvement  of  the  city 
streets 


The  Bay  county  road  commission  has  re- 
ceived a  petition  from  residents  along  the 
road  that  becomes  Michigan  avenue  inside 
the  city  limits,  for  a  stone  road  from  the  city 
limits  of  Bay  City  to  the  Saginaw  county 
line.  The  distance  is  about  four  miles  and 
16J3  farmers  signed  the  petition. 

The  Kalamazoo  county  road  commission  has 
purchased  a  large  wagon  which  will  be  rebuilt 
for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners  who  are 
employed  in  road  building  this  summer.  The 
wagon  will  be  constructed  three  tiers  high 
and  will  accommodate  eighteen  prisoners. 
With  the  use  of  this  wagon  the  prisoners 
can  remain  on  a  job  all  of  the  time  and  do  a 
great  deal  more  work  than  when  transported 
to  and  from  a  stationary  house,  as  was  done 
last  fall.  A  tent  will  be  carried  and  used  as 
a  mess  tent.  "Most  of  the  read  work  this 
year  will  be  let  on  contract,  although  there 
will  be  plenty  of  work  for  the  prisoners  to 
do,'  says  W.  M.  Bryant. 

The  tax-payers  of  the  township  of  Sheri- 
dan, Clare  county,  will  vote  at  the  spring 
election  on  a  proposition  to  bond  for  $6,000 
for  good  roads. 

The  tax-payers  of  the  township  of  Thetford, 
Genesee  county,  will  vote  on  April  4  on  a 
proposition  to  bond  for  $10,000  for  good 
roads.  The  township  voted  the  issue  seme 
months  ago  but  there  was  an  irregularity  in 
the  election,  which  made  the  bonds  undesir- 
able. Hence  the  second  election. 


The  three  miles  of  new  stone  ropd  leading  west 
from  Deckerville  are  assured  for  this  rear.  The 
last  '<>ad  of  stone  has  been  hauled,  ft  is  the  first 
step  toward  greater  improvements  of  the  same 
character. 


Giis  Ercdeen.  of  Norway,  who  has  the  contrnrt 
for  building  the  Marquette  county  section  of  the 


The  tax-payers  of  the  township  of  St. 
Charles,  Saginaw  county,  will  vote  on  April 
19  to  bond  for  $16,000  for  good  roads.  De- 
nomination $1,000;  interest  not  to  exceed  5 
per  cent  per  annum  payable  annually,  ma- 
turity $1,000  each  year  beginning  one  year 
fn  in  date  of  issue.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
the  township  is  $863,100  and  it  has  no  debt. 
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MICHIGAN 


HIGHWAY    CO 


ISSIONERS 


If  you  find  it  too  expensive  to  maintain  your  earth  roads  with  a  big  2500  Ib.  grader  with 

6  or  8  horses  and  three  to  six  men,  try  one  of  these 


OPERATED 

BY 

2  OR  4  HORSES 
AND 

1  OR  2  MEN 


SHIPPED 

ON 
TRIAL 


IT    IS    NOT    A 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR    THE    BIG 

GRADERS 

BUT 

AN 

AUXILIARY 


The  Little  Western  Steel  Grader 


An  investigation  will  convince  you  that  your  roads  can 
be  rolled  at  two-thirds  the  average  cost  of  this  work  when 
steam  rollers  are  employed — by  using  one  of  these. 


You  can  cut  the  heart 
out  of  maintenance  ex- 
pense of  your  crusher  and 
reduce  your  material  at 
much  smaller  cost — if  you 
use  one  of  these. 


American  Gasoline  Motor  Roller 


Don't  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  wetting  the 
road  properly  during  its 
construction  with  one  or 
these. 


C  ast  Steel  Rock  Crusher 


We  build  everything  required  for 
building  and  repairing  all  kinds  of 
Streets  and  Roads. 

In  addition  to  the  goods  shown  on 
this  page,  a  complete  line  of  Graders, 
Dump  Wagons,  Sweepers,  Wheelers, 
Drags  and  Plows. 


Austin  Road 


Sprinkler 


To    every    Commissioner    or    othe 
Road  Official  who  replies  to  this  ad- 
vertisement, reporting  the  requirement 
in  this  line  of  his  town  or  county,  we 
will  send  catalogues  and  a  handsor 
souvenir  free. 


THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  LTD 

CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS 


1  Vli 


8ESTS 


Vol.  5.    No.  22. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  APRIL,  1910. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


A  Better  Macadam  Road  Cannot  be  Built 

Illustration  shows  the  Rexford  Street  Road,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
built  under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Highway 
Department,  and  waterproofed  with  "Pioneer"  Road  Asphalt. 


The  Rexford  Street  Road  connects  the  State  Highway  from  the  East  with 
the  State  Highway  from  the  North.  It  is  a  much-traveled  road,  and  it  was 
the  aim  of  the  State  Highway  Department  to  make  it  one  of  the  very  best 
roads  in  the  State. 

If    you    don't    know    the    merit    of    "Pi9neer"    Road 
Asphalt,  write   us   for   information. 

It   is   well    worth    your   while    to    find   out    why    this 
material  ought  to  be  better  than  any  other. 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  its  purity  over  all  other 
asphalts  is  established  by  chemical  analysis. 

We  want  you  to  satisfy  yourself,  not  only  as  to  why 
it  ought  to  be  the  best  macadam  road  preservative,  but 
we  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is. 

The  "Pioneer"  family  of  asphalts  is  in  high  standing  with  the  civil 
engineers  of  America. 

This  family  includes  "Pioneer"  Filler  Asphalt  (for  brick  and  block  pave- 
ments), "Pioneer"  Paving  Cement,  "Pioneer"  Reservoir  Waterproofing 
Asphalt,  and  "Pioneer"  Mineral  Rubber  Pipe  Coating. 

The  record  of  these  materials  goes  back  to  the  year  1896. 


"Pioneer" 


Road  Asphalt 


For  its  waterproof  and  binding  qualities  "Pioneer"  Road  Asphalt  is  un- 
equalled. 

Where  true  economy  is  aimed  at  in  macadm  road  construction,  engineers 
are  specifying  it. 

It    makes    durable    roads — dustless    roads — waterproof 
roads. 

The    basic    material    employed    in    its    manufacture    is 
Gilsonite,    obtained    from    our   own    mines    in    Utah. 

No    matter    how    fierce    the    summer    sun    may    beat 
upon  it,  it  does  not  soften  and  stick  to  vehicle  tires.    The 
nipping    cold   days    of    winter   will    not    make    it   brittle; 
horses'   hoofs  may   pound  upon   it  and  heavy   loads  may 
grind,  but  it  will  not  break  to  pieces. 
Its    use    insures    a    macadam    roadway    that    will    require    practically    no 
repairs    in    5    years*    time,    at    least. 

"Pioneer"  is  not  an  oil  asphalt,  and  while  its  use  insures  a  wearable, 
long-lived,  dependable,  waterproof  road — a  road  which  in  the  long  run 
will  prove  out  that  it  is  the  cheapest — yet  where  other  material  may  be 
decided  upon — either  treated  oils  or  oil  asphalts — we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
same — and  if  you  want  the  very  lowest  prices,  we  suggest  that  you  write  us. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUM  &  RUBBER  CO. 


6OO-614  Harvester  Building,  Chicago 
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The  Only  General  Purpose  Road  Roller 

Because  it  is  the  only  roller  which  is  suitable  for  all  roller  work  in  the  construction  and  finishing  of  plain  Macadam 
roads  and  Tar  Macadam  pavements,  and  for  rolling  and  compacting  embankments,  fills,  sub-grades,  earth  roads, 
gravel  roads,  shale  roads,  oiled  roads  ;  and  also  sufficient  in  power  and  equipments  for  suitable  economy  in  hauling 
road-making  materials  and  graders,  and  in  driving  rock  crushers,  etc. 


THE  NEW  1910  PORT  HURON  ROAD  ROLLER 
The  Powerful  Roller,  The  Economical  Roller,  The  Short-turning  Roller,  The  General  Purpose  Roller 


THE  NEW  ALL  STEEL  PORT  HURON  SPREADING  DUMP  CAR 

This  Port  Huron  Spreading  Dump  "Car"  contains  no  wood ;  its  construction  throughout  is  of  metal — mainly 
steel.  Roller  Bearings,  such  as  in  our  wooden  "car,"  are  included  in  the  wheels.  The  Dumping  Devices  or  levers 
are  low  down  and  convenient  for  operation  by  the  man,  while  he  is  standing  on  the  road.  The  main  frame  is  chan- 
nel steel,  and  joints  are  riveted.  The  durability  of  the  material  and  the  strengths  of  the  parts — the  whole  car  is 
such  that  it  will  last  many  years. 

PORT  HURON  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  COMPANY 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS  -"FORESTS 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  APRIL,  1910. 


Michigan  Road  Makers'  Association 


W.  W.  Todd,  Jackson,  President;  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hastings,   First  Vice-President;  C.   C.   Rosenbury,   Bay  City,  Second 
^ice-President;  E.  N.  Mines,  Detroit,  Secretary;  E.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors:     Royal  T.  Taylor,  Cheboygan;   D.    L.    Case,    Detroit;   Frank    F.    Rogers,   Lansing;    W.    W. 
Trayes.  Hancock. 


MICHIGAN  GOOD  ROADS 

CONVENTION  MAY  12, 


\V.   W.   Tcdcl,   of  Jackson,  president   of  the 
\lichigan   State  Good   Roads  Association,  has 
rranged    for   a    state   good    roads    convention 
o  be  held  at  Grand  Rapids  en  May  12,  under 
tu-    auspices    of    the    association.      Mr.    Todd 
•rites   Michigan   Roads  &  Forests  as  follows: 
Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Board 
f   Trade    of    Grand    Rapids    whereby    we    are 
lire    that    this    will    be    cne    of    the    most    en- 
htisiastic  gatherings  of  good  road  builders  and 
ood  road  enthusiasts  that   ever  assembled  in 
tie  state.     The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order 
y   President   Todd    and    the    address    of    wel- 
ome   delivered   by   Hen.   George   Ellis,  mayor 
f   Grand   Rapids,  followed   by   a   response   by 
'hillip  T.  Colgrove  of  Hastings,  vice  president 
f  the   association.     The   meeting  will   be   ad- 
rr.-sed    by   William    H.    McDonald,   president 
f   the    National    Good    Roads    Association    of 
llartford,  Conn.,  whose  reputation   as  a  good 
oad    builder    is    world-wide.      Gov.    Fred    M. 
Varner,  Hon.  Lawton  T.  Remans  Hon.  Chase 
Oshorn.   II  cm.   Anr  s    Mussulman   and   Hon. 
atrick    Kelley,    will    deliver    short    addresses, 
n  address   will  also  be  delivered  by  Senator 
\  illiain    Alden    Smith      on      the      question    of 
\eoilcd  National  Legislation."  and  Hon.  Gar- 
t    Diekema    mi    " Needed    State    Legislation" 
>  make  good  road  building  more  certain. 
"We  have  every  assurance  that  this  conven- 
•  n  will  be  not  only  the  largest  but  one  of  the 
-I   enthusiastic   that   has  ever  been   held   in 
.  ate.      Invitations    have    been    extended 
y  county  commissioner,  township  over- 
'•r,  as   well   as  every  member  of  the   boards 
supervisors  of  the  various   counties,  mem- 
the    legislature,   state   officers,   and   in 
lei   every   individual,  association   and  corpor- 
ion  that  is  interested  in  the  building  of  good 

in   Michigan. 

"As  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Good 
inads  Association  I  earnestly  urge  that  every 
llvocate  of  good  roads  attend  this  meeting, 
he  subject  of  good  roads  is  not  only  of  the 
•eatest  importance,  but  just  at  this  time  is 
vakening  enthusiasm  and  interest  every- 
here. 


STONE  AND   OIL   BIDS  WANTED. 

The  Department  of  Parks  and  Boulevards 
9f  the  city  of  Detroit  will  receive  bids  up 
to  12  o'clock  noon  on  May  9  for  2-inch 
crushed  limestone,  per  cubic  yard;  1-inch 
crushed  limestone,  per  <ubic  yard;  limestone 
screenings,  per  cubic  yard,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  De- 
troit, Detroit  measurements  to  determine; 
^-inch  to  lJ/2-inch  crushed  trap  rock,  per 
cubic  yard;  1-inch  to  lJ/£-inch  crushed  trap 
rock,  per  cubic  yard;  1-inch  to  2-inch  crushed 
trap  rock,  per  cubic  yard;  ^-inch  to  dust 
crushed  trap  rock,  per  cubic  yard,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
and  f.  o.  b.  boat,  Detroit  measurements  to 
determine.  1  to  2  inch  crushed  cobblestone, 
per  cubic  yard;  cobble  stone  screenings,  per 
cubic  yard,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Detroit,  Detroit  meas- 
urements to  determine.  Asphalt  road  oil  that 
will  emulsify,  per  gallon  stante  per  cent  of 
asphaltum.  Emulsifying  road  oil,  per  gallon, 
seating  per  cent  of  oil  and  per  cent  of  asphalt; 
oils  to  be  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  delivered  in  barrels. 
Rock  asphalt,  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Detroit. 
Cement,  per  barrel,  in  carload  lots,  f.  o.  b., 
Detroit.  Cement,  r>er  barrel,  delivered  when 
and  where  required. 

CHARLES  L.  McINTOSH  DEAD. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Charles  Lyon  Mc- 
Intosh,  treasurer  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Company,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  which  oc- 
curred at  Naples,  Italy,  on  April  19. 

BUILD   ROADS  TO    SUIT   CONDITIONS. 

Each  type  of  road  has  the  proper  place  in 
the  scheme  of  road  building.  The  sand-clay 
road,  the  gravel,  the  stone,  the  concrete  and 
the  bituminized  road  are  all  examples  of  road 
improvement  which  are  economically  valuable 
where  they  will  withstand  the  traffic  and  con- 
ditions to  which  they  are  exposed. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  build  a  bituminized 
stone  road  where  a  sand-clay  road  wilt  answer 
the  purpose,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
use  of  this  new  method  of  construction  is 
increasing  rapidly  and  giving  excellent  results 
and,  as  the  country  grows,  its  extension  will 
of  necessity  be  carried  further  into  the  at  pres- 
ent, sparcely  settled  districts. 

Good  roads  are  in  any  case  always  a  paying 
investment  and  it  is  a  sign  of  great  progress 
that  the  different  states  are  rapidly  equipping 
themselves  with  this  means  of  communication 
and  transportation,  to  the  economical  advan- 
tage of  all  concerned. — H.  Tipper  in  Leslie's 
Weekly. 

FAVOR  STONE  ROADS. 

According  to  State  Highway  commissioner 
Ely,  who  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  east 
shore  counties,  where  considerable  road  work 
is  now  being  performed,  the  counties  of 
Oceana,  Muskegon  and  Mason  will  build  more 


stone  roads  this  year  than  any  three  adjoin- 
ing counties  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Each  county  will  build  a  number  of  miles 
of  stone  thoroughfare,  with  Muskegon  doing 
the  largest  amount  of  the  work.  All  of  the 
county  boards  are  of  the  opinion  that  stone 
roads  are  the  only  acceptable  highways  for 
those  counties  and  dirt  roads,  so  far  as  county 
construction  is  concerned,  will  soon  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Commissioner  Ely  and  Deputy  Rogers  will 
leave  en  their  upper  peninsula  trip  on  May 
23,  visiting  the  northern  counties  and  finishing 
at  Menominee. 


EMMET'S  ROAD  WORK. 
County  Road  Commissioner  Leismer,  of 
Emmet  county,  reports  that  the  Cross  Village 
turnpike,  part  one,  is  finished.  This  section 
is  1%  miles  in  length.  The  Mackinaw  turn- 
pike, part  two,  \l/2  miles  in  length,  will  be 
completed  next  fall,  making  almost  three  miles 
cf  state  reward  road  in  the  north  end  of  Em- 
met county.  Work  on  the  Petoskey  turnpike, 
part  one,  has  begun.  This  begins  at  the  west 
end  of  the  city  limits  of  Petoskey,  on  Charle- 
voix  avenue,  and  runs  two  miles  west  on 
Charlevoix  road.  This  road  will  be  much  ap- 
preciated by  Petoskey  people.  The  county  com- 
missioners have  purchased  130  cords  of  stone 
from  the  farmers  in  the  north  end  of  the  coun- 
ty for  use  on  part  two  of  the  Cross  Village 
turnpike,  the  grading  of  which  will  be  done 
next  fall.  This  piece  if  road  will  be  finished 
next  summer.  All  of  these  roads  are  being 
built  under  the  state  reward  system. 

ROAD  WORK  IN  MENOMINEE. 

The  Board  of  County  Road  Commissioners 
of  Menominee  county  reports  to  Michigan 
Roads  and  Forests  as  follows: 

"We  expect  to  do  cnly  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  our  average  amount  of  road  work  this  sea- 
son. The  exact  amount  of  work  done  under 
Michigan  State  supervision  will  be  between 
two  and  a  half  and  four  miles.  We  now  have 
one  mile  of  stone  gravel  road  contracted 
for,  a  mile  and  one-eighth  of  macadam  with 
contract  pending  and  two  or  three  miles  of 
other  road  under  advisment,  but  not  advertised 
to  date  and  the  class  not  determined. 

"We  are  establishing  a  section  system  of 
maintainence  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
system  used  on  the  railroads  to  meet  road 
conditions,  and  we  also  expect  to  take  some 
section  or  portion  of  our  read  system,prob- 
ably  about  forty  miles  of  our  trunk  road,  and 
replace  all  the  culverts  with  concrete  boxes 
or  arches,  and  possibly  redeck  all  bridges  with 
concrete  where  the  floors  are  now  planked." 

The  board  of  Woodland  township,  Barry 
count v,  has  decided  to  divide  the  township 
into  four  road  districts. 
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CASE 


8%xlO-lnch  Cylinder 
10-Ton 


Time  price,   10-ton,  with   Simple  Cylinder, 
$2,200;    with    Compound    Cylinder,   $2,300. 

Ten  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


ROAD  ROLLER 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

Where  Stocks  of  Machinery,  Repairs  and  Supplies  are  Carried 
for  Quick  Delivery. 


Guaranteed  to  do  all  or  anything  that  can  be  done  by 
any  other  make  or  design  of  10-ton  road  roller. 


Alberta,  Calgary. 
California,  Oakland. 
Colorado,  Denver. 
France,  Paris. 
Georgia,  Atlanta. 
Illinois,  Chicago. 

Freeport,  Feoria. 
Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa,  Des  Moines, 

Mason  City,  Waterloo. 
Kentucky,  Louisville. 
Manitoba,  Brandon, 

Winnipeg. 
Minnesota,  Fergus  Falls,  ' 

Mankato,  Minneapolis. 
MICHIGAN,  LANSING, 
Missouri,  Kansas  City, 

Saint  Louis. 
Montana,  Billings. 
Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
New  York,  Syracuse. 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 
North  Dakota,  Bismarck. 


North  Dakota, 
Carrington,  Casselton, 
Cooperstown,  Devils  Lake, 
Fargo,  Grand  Forks, 
Harvey,  Hillsboro,  Minot, 
Park  River,  Wahpeton. 

Ohio,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma,  Oklahoma. 

Ontario,   Toronto. 

Oregon,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg. 

Russia,  Odessa. 

Saskatchewan,  Rcgina. 

Smith  America,  Buenos  Aires. 

South  Dakota.  Aberdeen, 
Mitchell,  Watcrtown. 

Tennessee,  Nashville. 

Texas,  Amarillo, 
Dallas,  Houston. 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington.  Spokane. 

\Yismnsin.  Madison, 
Oshkosh. 


SEND  FOR  ROAD  ROLLER  CATALOG  12, 
WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION. 


Local  Dealers  in  Seven  Thousand  Towns  in  the  United  States 

and  Canada. 
For    particulars,    see    our    nearest  Local  Dealer  or  Branch  House. 

FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES  AT  RACINE,  Wis.  U.  S.  A. 
We  Sell  the  Well-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes. 

Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING   MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


(INCORPORATED) 


SEND   FOR   OUR   CONTRACTORS*   GE>ERAL  PURPOSE  ENGINE  CATALOG  14. 


WORK  UNDER  WAY  IN  KALAMAZOO. 

Grasping  a  big  shovel,  W.  M.  Bryant,  chair- 
man of  the  county  highway  commission,  Kala- 
mazoo,  turned  the  first  earth  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mile  of  new  highway  in  Portage 
township  known  as  the  West  street  road,  lead- 
ing into  the  city  of  Kalamazoo. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Deputy  Sheriff 
Loomis  Nash,  sixteen  men  from  the  county 
jail  were  then  set  to  work  on  the  highway. 
General  supervision  of  the  construction  is  be- 
ing made  by  George  D.  Marshall,  government 
expert,  assisted  by  Engineer  Harris  Fleming, 
who  has  been  assigned  by  the  road  construc- 
tion bureau  of  the  United  States  agricultural 
department. 

As  scon  as  the  work  on  this  highway-  in 
Portage  is  well  under  way,  tents  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  men  for  sleeping  quarters  and 
a  cook  engaged,  so  that  they  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  city  every  night. 
Deputy  Nash  will  then  be  left  in  charge  of 
the  gang,  while  Superintendent  Marshall  and 
Engineer  Fleming  will  devote  their  time  to 
overseeing  the  labor  of  another  gang  in 
Schoolcraft  township.  The  road  there  will  be 
a  difficult  one  to  build,  lying  on  low  ground. 
It  will  be  diked  up  ai'd  a  new  foundation  of 
gravel  laid  before  surfacing  is  begun. 

It  is  expected  that  Ihe  entire  work  of  con- 
struction Dti  the  two  roads  will  be  completed 
within  a  month. 


MORE   MONEY    FOR   KENT   ROADS. 

Rubcrt  D.  Graham,  chairman  of  the  good 
roads  commission  of  Krnt  town-hip.  Kent 
county,  has  anm  umvd  that  the  comnii 
will  follow  a  suggestion  made  last  fall  to  keep 
definite  record*  of  tin-  work  done  with  maps, 
and  also  that  an  appropriation  of  $500  \vill 
he  made  fr  m  the  fund  this  year  to  keep  in 
repair  the  road*  already  improved.  The  fund 


will  be  increased  from  25  cents  to  50  cents 
on  each  $1,000  valuation  in  the  district. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  will  furnish  ma- 
terials for  improvements  i  nd  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  committee  will  provide  two  labor- 
ers to  oil  a  stretch  of  North  Canal  street, 
Grand  Rapids,  to  show  the  effect  of  this  treat- 
ment in  suppressing  the  dust  nuisance.  The 
Tarvia  Company  will  do  the  same  on  South 
College  avenue. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  interest  the  farmers 
along  the  roads  to  plant  shade  trees.  The 
new  state  law  gives  a  rebate  of  25  cents  per 
tree  for  trees  planted  along  the  highways,  but 
'to  an  extent  not  exceeding  25  per  cent  of  the 
frontage  in  any  one  year.  The  company  will 
furnish  elm  and  maple  trees  for  planting  at 
40  cents  each,  and  it  is  hoped  the  farmers 
will  take  kindly  to  the  plan. 

INSPECTING    STATE    REWARD    ROADS. 

The  State  Highway  Department  has  begun 
a  thorough  inspection  of  all  state  reward 
roads  in  Michigan.  The  inspection  will  be  of 
great  benefit,  as  the  experts  of  the  depart- 
ment will  give  minute  advice  as  to  the  repair- 
ing of  the  roads  where  needed  and  their  up- 
keep. 

GENESEE  MAKES  A  START. 

The  first  stage  of  the  building  of  trunk  lines 
of  macadam  road  to  extend  from  Flint  north 
and  south  to  the  limits  of  Genesee  county  has, 
been  completed  with  the  surveying  of  the 
Saginaw  road  from  the  new  city  limits  of 
Flint  at  the  old  Edward  I'.lack  farm  to  a  point 
one  and  a  half  miles  north,  which  will  be  ma- 
cad;, mixed  from  the  north  limits  of  North 
Saginaw  street,  a  p  rtion  of  the  Fen  ton  road, 
extending  -outh  from  Flint  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  has  also  been  surveyed. 

The  survey  has  been  under  the  direction 
oi  tin'  county  road  commission,  composed  of 
Gei  rgr  II.  Sellers,  chairman;  Linus  Wolcott 
and  Wilbcr  Becker.  When  the  work  planned 


for    this    year — that    is.    the    macadamizing   of 
the    parts    of   the    Fenton    and    Saginaw    i 
already   surveyed — is   completed,   the    lir.st 
cadam  road  ever  made  in   Genesee  county 
be  ready  for  use. 

$500,000  FOR  ROADS. 

A  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  which  *eck? 
appropriate  $500,000   with   which   to   make 
pcriments  looking  to  the  formulation  and  adc 
tionof  a  plan   of   co-operation   bv   the   g   vr 
ment   and    the    states   and   counties    in    a   cc 
prchensive    system    of    road    construction 
maintenance.     It  is  argued  that  a  policy  of 
kind   must   necessarily   begin   as   was   the 
with  rural  delivery,  when  a  small  appropriat 
was  made  for  experimental  purposes  i.nly. 
results   were    such    that    the    people    demand 
the    extension    of    the    service   until    now   it 
one    of    the    most    impi.rtant    branches    of 
po*toffice    department,    and    its    discontinua 
would   not   be   considered   for   a   moment. 

INGHAM    NEEDS    AN    AWAKENINC 

With    the    election    of   county   and   towns 
road  commissioners,  the  question  of  roads 
Ingham   county    is   now    up    for   considerati 
Ingham    county   does    not    boast   of   the    fir 
state  reward  reads.     According  to  the  opiii 
of      the      state      highway      commissioner, 
county   has    been    strangely    indifferent   to 
advantages     of    good     roads     built    under 
state    road    law.      The    miles    of    road   built 
the    immediate    vicinity    of    Lansing    are 
and  far  between,  that   r'ne  to  and  out  of 
Lansing    being   the    most    notable. 

The    requests    for    good    roads,    to    be 
under    the    state    reward    law,    are    piled 
at    the    state    highway    commissioner's    oil 
and    the    department    is    prepared    for    a 
spring.      Active    interest    has    been    shown 
the   question   cf  constructing  new   roads   *ir 
the    many    institutes    held   by    the    commiss' 
last    fall    and    throughout    the    winter,    and 
is    anticipated    that    many    miles    will    be    bu' 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 
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THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXER 

For  Street,  Road,  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lands 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards  to 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER  when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 
tion. 


THE    ADVANCE    CONCRETE    MIXER    CO. 


118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


DELTA    COUNTY    ROAD    IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

Highway    Commissioner     Fred      Bronse      of 

laldwin    township,    Delta   county,   has    started 

he    uork   of   repairing   a   portion    of   the   road 

-nil   in"    I'erkins.     This  piece  of  the  road  has 

un    in    a    dreadml    condition   for   some   time. 

i    Members  of  the  Delta  county  board  of  road 

oinminsioners    have    decided    to    macadamize 

he   remaining  portion  of  the   Bay  shore   road 

ason.     The   members   of  the  board   will 

dvertise  for  bids  for  the  work.     The  new  toad 

.-ill   extend   from   the   chemical    plant   location 

)  the  end  of  the  portion  that  was  macadam- 

'i-d    last    year,    thus    making    the    read    from 

.-canaba  to  Gladstone  one  of  the  best  in  the 

unity. 

Bark  River  township,  Delta  county,  is  to 
uiid  three  miles  of  macadam  road  this  sum- 
icr  to  connect  the  villages  of  Schaffer  and 
ark  River.  Voters  of  the  township  at  the 
>ring  election  endorsed  a  proposition  to  is- 
K  bonds  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  work  and 
is  planned  to  begin  the  road  construction 
irly  this  spring  that  it  may  be  completed 

fall. 

The   township   of    Fayette,   Hillsdale   county, 
cd  the  following  sums  for  good  r<  ad-.: 
:  >r  permanent  road  improvement,   fifty  cents 
)  $1,000  valuation;  for  road   repair.  $1.20 
|  r    $1,000    valuation.      The    sum    of    $fi27    re- 
ins   of    the    permanent    improvement    fund 
•m   last  year,  which,   with  the   sum  just  ap- 
ipriated,  will  leave  $1,000  available  for  work 

car. 

\V.    I!.   Lyons,  county  road  commissioner  of 

jecosta  county,  will  receive  bids  for  the  builil- 

'   of  one   mile   of  county  road   between    the 

of    West    Millbrook    and    Miilbrook. 

is  address  is  Rig  Rapids. 

Sand  Beach  township.  Huron  county,  ought 
t  have  some  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  state  at 
ie  smallest  cost  to  the  tax-payers.  The  citi- 
iiis  of  Harbor  Beach  have  agreed  to  pay  $700 


a  mile  for  every  mile  of  State  reward  read 
built  in  the  township;  the  state  will  pay  $500 
per  mile  for  gravel  roads,  and  the  Huron  Mill- 
ing Company  has  offered  the  use  of  a  steam 
road  roller  free  of  cost.  It  ought  not  to  cost 
the  township  more  than  $700  per  mile  in  addi- 
tion for  the  finest  gravel  roads  in  the  state. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  ROADS 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  isolation  of 
farm  life,  and  much  has  been  done  within  the 
past  decade  to  eliminate  it,  and  improve  the 
condition  of  farm  dwellers.  The  telephone 
and  free  mail  delivery  have  done  wonders,  but 
the  important  condition  that  has  yet  to  be 
attained  in  most  section-,  is  the  improvement 
cf  the  highways.  When  you  have  good  roads 
between  neighbors,  you  improve  the  social 
conditions.  Farm  labor  is  becoming  every 
year  more  expensive,  as  is  also  the  mainten- 
ance of  teams,  so  that  the  time  saved  in  team- 
ing by  having  a  good  road  is  an  important 
item.  The  load  that  a  farmer  can  haul  over 
a  good  road  will  be  much  larger  than  the  one 
that  is  drawn  under  conditions  that  prevail 
where  the  highways  are  not  good. 

The  state  of  Iowa  is  spending  four  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  a  year  on  her  100.000 
miles  of  roads.  With  Michigan's  favorable  lo- 
cation and  the  high  prices  that  most  of  her 
lands  would  bring  when  accessible,  there  is 
really  no  good  business  reason  that  can  be 
given  why  every  township  in  the  state  should 
not  bond  if  necessary  for  money  to  make  this 
desirable  improvement. 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GOOD. 

The  board  of  County  Road  Commissioners 
of  Grand  Traverse  reports  to  Michigan  Road-, 
and  Forests: 

"I),  ring  the  fall  of  1009  we  graded  three 
miles  of  road.  After  the  snow  came,  we  grav- 
eiea  these  r<  ads.  hauling  all  the  gravel  on  the 
snow,  three  yards  t..  the  load.  We  have  put 


on  from  2,000  to  2,700  yards  per  mile.  We 
have  commenced  the  work  of  finishing  these 
roads. 

"We  have  also  commenced  grading  another 
mile  and  have  about  four  miles  more  to  com- 
plete before  October.  The  probabilities  are 
that  after  the  first  of  October  and  before  the 
snow  falls,  we  shall  grade  up  three  or  four 
miles  in  addition.  This  is  the  first  year  in 
Grand  Traverse  under  the  County  Road  Sys- 
tem. 

"We  believe  in  building  first  class  roads  to 
see  how  well  we  can  do,  rather  than  see  how 
cheap  we  can  build  and  yet  secure  the  State 
Reward,  believing  'in  the  long  run  it  is  better 
to  have  a  few  hundred  yards  of  gravel  more 
than  the  law  requires." 

AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  ROAD  BUILDER. 

The  action  of  the  Dickinson  county  board 
of  supervisors  in  re-electing  John  J.  Flanagan 
a  member  of  the  board  of  county  road  com- 
missioners by  a  unanimous  vote  meets  with 
the  approval  of  all  Menomine  range  friends 
of  good  roads.  Mr.  Flanagan  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  many  duties  of  the  office, 
which  is  strictly  honorary,  and  is  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  the  building  of  highways 
that  will  have  a  tendency/to  develop  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  county. 

Cedar  Creek  township.  Wexford  county,  has 
been  divided  into  four  highway  districts. 

HOUGHTON  COUNTY  IN  LINE. 
Houghton    county   has   adopted   the    County 
Road    system.     The   vote    was   7,100   yea    and 
989  no. 


Burns  township.  Shiawassee  County  has 
appropriated  $3,000  for  highway  purposes  this 
year.  For  several  years  good-sized  appropri- 
ations have  been  voted  and  the  township  will 
soon  have  a  splendid  r,  ad  system  Perry 
township  voted  $::.r,()(),  of  which  $1.000  is  to 
go  for  state  reward  road. 
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MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 

Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 

Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 
Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 

Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 

James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
James  McKercher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 

Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 
Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 
Carl  J.  Schweinsberg,  Kawkawlin. 
Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Benzie  County — 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
Wm.  J    Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Kenneth  McLeod,  Cheboygan,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 

William    Godfrey.    Sault    Ste.    Marie. 
Delta  County- 
John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 
Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 
H.  W.  Reade,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 
William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 
John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 
Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Emmet   County — 

Henry   Leismer,    Petoskey. 
C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 
Frank  Voorheis,  Harbor  Springs. 
Genesee   County — 
Linus  Wolcott,  Flint. 
William  Becker,  Fenton. 
Geo.  H.  Sellers,  Genesee. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Arden  G.  Onweller,  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Goebic   County — 
Henry   Rowe,   Ironwood. 
C.    E.   Walton,   Wakefield. 
G.    S.    Barber,    Bessemer. 
Grand  Traverse   County — 
Frank   Hamilton,   Traverse   City. 
Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates, 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 
Iron  County — 

W.  A.  Holmes,  Crystal  Falls. 
W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 
William  J.  Tully,  Iron  River. 
Kalamazoo  County — 
W.  M.  Bryant,  Kalamazoo. 
Byron  S.   Kearney,  Schoolcraft. 
Charles   Clarke,  Yorkville. 
Kalkaska  County — 
Louis  A.  Atkins,  South  Boardman. 
Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 
Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 
Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 
John  Fyvie,  McMillan. 
Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Bear  Lake  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Richard  M.  Hoffman,  Manistee. 
Peter  C.  Olson,  Manistee. 
Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 
M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman,  Marquette. 
Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 
Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 


Me.costa  County — • 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Menominee  County — 
A.   A.  Jutner,   Menominee. 

George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 

Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 
Missaukee  County — 

John  A.  Jack-water,  Vogel  Center. 

John  H.  Slick,  Manton. 

Ralph  H.  Hoover,  Star  City. 

Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  Muskegon. 

Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 
Oceana  County — 

George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 
Ogemaw  County — 

George  Eymer,  Prescott. 

Martin  Lupton,  Lupton. 

John  Decker,  West  Branch. 

Ontonagon   County — 
Jerome   Brown,   Matchwood. 
James  D.  Van  Slyck,  Ontonagon. 
Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 
Saginaw  County — 

Alpheus   W.   Green,   Saginaw. 

Schoolcraft  County — 

Nels  S.  Johnson,   Manistique. 
Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 

Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 
Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 

Fred  Usewick,  Manton. 

T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 


Lake  Superior 

Genuine 


,      CARO  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT. 

Caro — 

Henry  Herman,  Caro. 
Indianfields — 

Fred  Long,  Caro. 
Aimer — 

J.  J.  England,  Caro. 
Ellington — 

Floyd  Turner,  Caro. 


TOWNSHIP-COUNTY  PLAN. 

Tyrone  Township,  Kent  County— 

T.  N.  Church,  Kent  City. 

Jabas  Collins,  Kent  City. 

Lenard  Coalter,  Kent  City. 
Shelby,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Reed,  Shelby. 

Jesse  Bears,  Shelby. 

Hart  Township,  Oceana  County — 

James  K.  Flood,  Hart. 

W.  R.  Roach,  Hart. 

S.  C.  Brigham,  Hart. 
Newfield  Township,  Oceana  County — 

Frank  Scott,  Hesperia. 

Alex.  McLaren,  Hesperia. 


TRAP     ROCK 

For  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 
Marquette,  Mich. 


Michigan    Road    Notes. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  Holland  ha; 
taken  up  the  question  of  improving  the  roadi 
leading  into  that  city.  The  worst  roads  are 
in  Fillmore  and  Holland  townships. 

Highway  Commissioner  Fred  Chalkcr,  ol 
Ferry  township,  Oceana  county,  is  about  to 
have  his  first  experience  in  building  a  swamj 
road.  State  Highway  Commissioner  Ely  am 
Deputy  F.  F.  Rogers  paid  a  visit  to  the  town 
ship  recently  and  gave  Mr.  Chalker  som- 
valuable  pointers. 

At  the  township  election  in  Indianfields 
Tuscola  county,  one  of  the  important  thing 
decided  was  the  appropriating  of  $4,000  fo 
the  highway  improvement  fund.  During  th 
past  two  years  many  of  the  public  highway 
in  Indianfields  have  been  greatly  improve 
and  at  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  road 
leading  to  Caro  are  better  than  they  hav 
ever  been.  The  above  sum  was  raised  on  til 
recommendation  of  the  retiring  highway  con 
missioner,  and  was  carried  without  a  dissent 
iii'r  voice.  A.  J.  Beecher,  who  was  electi' 
highway  commissioner,  has  several  pieces  ( 
road  in  view  that  need  immediate  attention. 


KENT  COUNTY  GOOD  ROADS  DISTRICT 

Wyoming  Township- 
William  H.  Richardson,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F. 

D.  8. 
Plain  field  Township — 

A.  N.  Hyser,  Belmont,  R.  F.  D.  15. 
Walker  Township — 

R.  D.  Graham,  Grand  Rapids,  care  of  Com- 
mercial Savings  Bank. 
Paris  Township — 

W.  T.  Shafer,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  10. 
Alpine  Township — 

W.  W.  Wheeler,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  7. 
Grand  Rapids  Township — 

H.  O.  Braman,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  D.  4. 
Grand  Rapids  City — 

G.   W.   Thompson,  75   Lyons  street,   Grand 

Rapids. 
East  Grand  Rapids  Village — 

John  E.  Apsey,  East  Grand  Rapids. 


The    Bay    county    road    commission's 
neer    asks    for    appropriations    of    $2,000 
the    Quanicassee    road;   $3,000   for   thr 
road;  $1,500  for  the   Salzburg  road;  $2,500  f( 
the   Merritt   road,  and  $1,500  for  the   Linwoi 
road.      He    also    recommends    that    the    roai 
constructed    during    the    past    two    years 
oiled. 

The     Marquette     county     road     commi 
has   staked   out   a   line   for   the   road   whi 
to    be    extended    westward    from    the    ci 
Ishpeming.     In  most  places  it  will  folio 
line     of     the     old     highway,     although 
curves  of  the  old  road  will  be  avoided, 
is    a    great    amount    of    travel    to    the    we 
Ishpeming.     The  new  mining  properties  i 
direction  necessitates  much  delivering  of 
and  other  supplies,  and  the  trade  will  be 
stantly    increasing.      There   should   be   a 
roadbed.     The  business  demands  it.     Mr.  Hi 
yer,    superintendent    for    the    commission, 
soon    be    at    work    on    this    important    st 
as   well   as  upon   several   other  less  imp 
pieces  in  this  county. 
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Wm.    J.    Nadeau,    John    Herrick   and 
Amon   are    the   members  of  the  committee 
county  roads  of  the  Mecosta  county  l>"a 
supervisors. 

South   llavcn   township,  Van   Buren   cc 
will  raise  this  '-ear  for  highway  purposes 
half   of   one    per    cent    each    for    the    high 
improvement     and     the     road     repair     f 
I'.ased   on    the  present  valuation,   this   tax 
yield   $2,:i«5.25   for   each   fund,    which    «a- 
anioiinl    raised    last    year    for    the    road    r« 
fund.      The   expenditures    from    each    fund 
under    the    direction    of    the    township 
with    the:    highway   commissioner   acting  'n 
advisory  capacity. 
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STRONGLY  ADVOCATES 

PRISON  LABOR  ON  ROADS 


W.  M.  Bryant,  chairman  of  the  Kalamazoo 
county  board  of  road  commissioners,  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  use  of  jail 
prisoners  on  Kalamazoo  roads,  says: 

"The  question  of  using  ccnvicts  is  agitating 
the  minds  of  the  prison  board  of  control  not 
in  this  state,  but  also  in  many  other  com- 
monwealth^. Jt  is  a  broad  question  and  one 
which  must  be  settled  right.  I  believe  the 
present  prison  board  is  composed  of  fair  mind- 
ed men,  broad  and  wise,  who  conscientiously 
strive  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  manner  which 
will  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
have  in  view  the  uplift  of  those  under 
their  care. 

"The  board  probably  would  not  if  it  could 
continue  to  sell  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  at 
a  mere  pittance  in  direct  competition  with 
many  kinds  of  skilled  labor.  Granting  this, 
when  the  present  Contracts  expire  they  will 
only  have  work  for  125- men  in  the  binder  plant 
with  nearly  600  prisoners  in  Jackson  alone. 

"I  have  not  the  figures  of  how  many  men  are 
confined  at  -Marquette  and  other  penal  institu- 
tions. 

"This  is  a  serious  condition,  with  constant 
confinement  and  little  opportunity  for  exercise 
men  will  degenerate  morally,  physically  and 
intellectually.  Two  objects  are  in  view  with 
e\ery  just  and  conscientious  judge  in  sending 
men  to  prison — that  they  shall  pay  for  their 
misdemeanor  to  the  community  and  that  they 
shall  have  .time  to  reflect  and  reform. 

"The  best  reformation  for  them  is  steady 
work  out  in  God's  fresh  air.  They  can  there 
pay  back  to  society  in  a  measure  the  debt  they 
owe  it.  If  the  board  has  not  the  authority  to 
place  these  men  at  wcrk  outside  the  prison 
walls,  then  let  us  all  join  in  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  next  legislature  to  enact  a  law  allowirig 
and  compelling  them  to  place  the  men  at  work 
on  the  roads  of  the  state. 

"This  would  not  be  impracticable  or  vision- 
ary. Many  of  the  southern  states  have  made 
a  great  success  of  the  plan.  Colorado  has 
long  been  the  dumping  ground  of  the  worst 
class  of  criminals  this  country  has  known  and 
yet  nearly  all  their  convicts  are  employed  on 
the  roads  and  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary 
writes  me  that  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
pe.  (I  doubt  if  Jackson  can  show  such  a 
--mall  per  cent.)  A  recent  visitor,  Judge  Ga- 
vin, tells  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  magnificent 
already  built. 

"The    Hills   of   the    Great   Northern    railroad 
m   endorse   the   system   and   had  much   to 
do    with    its    adoption    in    Washington.      In    a 
ma!    letter,   Samuel   Hiil   says:     'It   is   the 
i  inly  sane,  sensible  thing  to  do  with  prisoners,' 
and   he   wonders   how   any   one   can   oppose  it. 
California   has   adopted   the   plan    and   the   last 
-lature   of   Kansas   endorsed   it. 

"Here  is  the  plan:     Let  the  Michigan  legis- 
ire  pass  a  bill  as  Colorado  has.     Then  start 
'>n  a  broad  plan  of  trunk  line  roads  con- 
necting the  entire  state.     The  first  road  start- 
Ing  at  Detroit  extending  westward  to  Ann  Ar- 
»or,  Jackson,  Battle  Creek,  Kalamazoo,  Niles, 
•.  agiac    and    connecting    with    the    Indiana 
ystem    near   New    Buaffalo. 

"Second,  starting  midway  between  Sturgis 
lind  Three  Rivers  and  running  north  through 
Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Big  Rapids,  Cadil- 
lac, Petoskey  and  Mackinac.  Another  trunk- 
line  at  the  state  line  south  of  Jackson  then 
••rlh  to  Lansing  and  through  the  famous  lake 
|egion  to  Cheboygan. 

"Third,  from  Detroit  to  Flint,  Saginaw, 
lay  City,  Alpena,  and  along  the  shore  to  Che- 
,'oygan,  with  cross  roads  connecting  the  vari- 
•us  communities.  This  would  give  every  pris- 
oner work  for  year  to  come.  The  roads  would 
;<e  of  great  value  to  the  entire  state  and  at  a 

nail  cost,  as  labor  is  always  the  largest  ex- 
pense in  any  undertaking. 

"l!    is   urged,   what   would   you   do  with   the 
risoners    during    the  winter    season?      Surely 

rm   would  not  have  them  work  in   the  cold. 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN   DUMP  WAGONS 


See  that  Truss 


At  One  Third  the  Usual  Price 

Simply  placing-  this  box  on  any  wagon  gear  makes  an  outfit  that  will  handle  sand, 
gravel,  crushed  stone,  etc.,  in  a.  superior  manner  by  dumping  it  instantly  in  a  heap  or  spread- 
ing it  if  desired.  Kntire  -fool  operation,  automatic  locking  device  making  accidental  dumping 
impossible. 

In  extensive  use  on  the  PANAMA  and  NEW  YORK  BARGE  canals,  also  by  contractors, 
teamsters,  road  builders,  highway  commissioners,  etc. 

Specify   the  "EVERETT"   when   hiring  teamsters  and    others   to   do   your  hauling,   as   the 
time  and  money  saved   will   p.iy   lav.y  dividends  on  the  investment. 
A  Progressive  Highway  Commissioner  Says: 

"\Vr  are  using  four  of  your  patent  dump  beds  and  are  much  pleased  with  them.  They 
save  lots  of  time  and  pay  for  themselves  very  soon.  They  come  within  the  reach  of  any 
teamster  and  will  handle  sand,  gravel,  crushed  stone,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  more  expensive 
dump  wagons." 

CHAS.  W.  KKATZ,  Comm.  of  Highways,     Alabama,    N.    Y. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  information. 

EVERETT  WANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  78  Lake  St.,  Newark,  New  York 


Yes,  I  would  make  it  a  12-months'  job  each 
year.  Are  the  prisoners  any  b-.-tter  than  the 
farmers  and  laboring  men  who  work  out  prac- 
tically every  day  of  the  year?  Give  them  warm 
clothing,  good  food  and  plenty  of  work  and 
they  will  come  out  alive  and  all  right.  That 
is  the  medicine  every  farmer  boy  gets.  Man- 
istee  county  is  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  There  is  lots  of 
rock  at  the  door  of  Marquette  prison.  Rock 
which  would  make  as  fine  roads  as  any  in  the 
world. 

"Give  us  the  men  and  there  need  be  no  hold- 
ing back  for  lack  of  work.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  for  many  thousands  each  year.  With 
this  system  in  vogue  it  would  be  only  a  few 
years  when  our  system  of  roads  would  be  as 
great  as  those  of  England. 

"Michigan  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  five 
great  manufacturing  states,  supporting  in  the 
next  half  century  an  immense  population.  She 
occupies  a  more  strategic  position  than  any 
other.  Her  water  power  utilization  the  past 
five  years  has  been  great,  but  its  growth  in 
the  next  25  years,  I  am  told  by  electrical  ex- 
perts, will  be  phenomenal.  We  should  look 
ahead  so  that  our  highways  and  transportation 
facilities  are  adequate. 

"If  this  plan  of  using  convicts  on  the  roads 
is  adopted  there  is  no  question  but  that  it 
would  immediately  decrease  crime  in  the  state 
'.!'<  per  cent." 

Reading,  with  the  highest  assessed  valua- 
tion of  any  township  in  Hillsdale  county  raised 
last  year  only  $2,000  for  road  work.  Wood- 
bridge  with  an  assessed  valuation  $600,000  be- 
low Reading,  raised  $3,300.  Reading  is  getting 
stirred  up  to  the  benefits  of  good  roads,  how- 
ever, and  will  be  heard  from  in  the  future. 

WEXFORD    COUNTY    HAS    A    ROAD 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Wcxford  County  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  October,  1909,  with  a 
single  object  in  view,  namely,  to  promote  by 
all  legitimate  means  the  building  of  good 
roads  which  would  conform  to  the  require- 
ments for  state  reward,  throughout  Wexford 
county.  To  that  end  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  funds  by  private  subscrip- 
tions to  pay  additional  rewards  for  roads 
constructed  under  these  specifications,  and  up 
to  t''is  time  about  eighty-five  firms  and  indi- 
vidual have  contributed.  The  contributors 
Mi1>M-ribcd  in  .-.urns  ranging  from  25  cents  per 
mile  of  ,-tatc  reward  road  built  up  to  10  miles 
per  year  up  to  $300  per  mile.  It  is  the  purpose 


of  the  Association  to  pay  a  reward  in  addition 
to  the  State  Reward  for  all  roads  built  in  the 
county  under  State  Reward  Specifications  upon 
which  State  Reward  is  paid. 

The  Association  proposes  to  encourage  the 
building  of  roads,  not  only  by  the  county  road 
commission,  under  the  county  road  plan  but 
also  by  the  several  townships  of  the  county, 
and  individuals.  The  pledges  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Association  runs  for  three  years, 
and  it  is  expected  that  during  that  time  every 
main  road  in  Wexford  county  will  be  built  up 
to  state  reward  requirements. 

The  board  of  county  road  commissioners  of 
Genesee  county  have  been  re-elected.  The 
board  is  made  up  of  Lineus  Wilcott  of  Burton, 
term  six  years;  Wilbur'  Becker,  Fenton,  four 
years  and  Geo.  Sellers  of  Flint,  two  years. 

J.  A.  Dillon,  jr.,  an  implement  dealer  of 
Hudson,  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  to  induce  the 
farmers  to  visit  his  store.  He  offered  $175  for 
the  improvement  cf  the  roads  in  Hillsdale  and 
Lenawee  counties.  The  plan  of  operation  is 
as  follows:  To  the  R.  F.  D.  registering  the 
largest  numbers  of  names  $75,  to  the  second 
$65,  and  to  the  third  $35.  Men,  women  and 
children  registered  and  the  mail  carriers  made 
considerable  effort  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  patrons,  and  the  plan  worked  well. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Epworth 
Assembly  at  Ludington  has  let  the  contract 
for  the  building  of  a  new  road  from  Luding- 
ton. 


WILL  TRY   CONCRETE   BRIDGES. 

Wm.  Godfrey,  county  road  commissioner  of 
Chippewa  county,  writes  to  Michigan  Roads 
and  Forests  as  follows: 

"We  have  275  miles  of  county  road  in  Chip- 
pewa county.  There  are  150  miles  of  road 
in  very  good  shape,  built  with  crushed  rock 
and  gravel.  We  are  replacing  our  wooden 
bricfges.  So  far  we  have  only  used  steel  in 
the  replacements,  but  we  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  for 
bridges  hereafter.  A  fair  amount  of  work  will 
In  dune  on  the  county  roads  this  season.  The 
board  favors  crushed  rock  in  road  building. 

"The  money  that  has  been  spent  on  roads 
in  Chippewa  county  is  the  best  and  most  prof- 
itable money  that  has  ever  been  spent  in  any 
other  improvements.  I  consider  it  has  in- 
creased the  value  of  our  farms  :'>0  per  cent.  It 
was  a  grand  hit  the  day  that  we  adopted  the 
county  road  system. 

"Yours  ever  for  good  roads." 


8  '  MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS 

MICHIGA  N                               any  hetter  vva-v  in   wllich  tlle  movement  from  THE   GOOD   ROADS   MISSIONARY. 

^.^         TXO                                                                 the   country   to   the   city  can   he   checked   than  All   honor   to   the   man    who   is   working   for 

j~\v_y./\..LxiJ     AND     f1  V^/fVLjiJ  1  >^    through     the     establishment,     everywhere,     of  good  roads.     If  you  have  any  spare  time,  be- 

good  reads  system?     I  venture  to  assert  that  ccme    a    good    roads    missionary.      The    resi- 

Orfidal  Paper  of  The  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association  and 

Michigan  Forestry  Association.                               if  the  energy  expended  in  preaching  the  doc-  dent   of  any  township   in    Michigan    who  does 

70  Larned  Street  West,  Detroit,  Michigan.                  trine    of   "Back    to    the    land"    were   devoted   to  the    most    toward    the   securing    of   good   roads 

advancing   the   good    roads    movement,    condi-  for  his  locality  will  leave  behind  him  a  record 


Entered  as  Second-class  Miner  April  27,  1907,  at  the  Post  office  at  De-  ticus   would   soon   be   altered   and  the   flow   of  that  will  be  worth   more  than   will  any  monu- 

troit.  Michigan,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879.  .  r             i_  1                                     1 

_^^________^^___^^^___^_^^^_  population    would    be    from    the    city    to    the  ment  of  marble  or  granite  that  may  be  erected 

countrv.  at    his    grave    in    the    cemetery.      If   you    wish 

Frank  E.   Carter  .......................  Editor  * 

_  Someone  has  said  that  land  without  man  is  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  your  fellow  townsmen, 

a   desert;    man    without   land    is   a    mob.      The  8°   to   work   in   earnest   on   the  important  pro- 

PUBLISHED      EVERY      MONTH  workers   fcr  good   roads,   by   helping   to   bring  Ject    of   improving    your    highways.      Your    ef- 

By  the  landless  man  out  to  the  manless  land  are  forts   may   not   be  appreciated   now,   but    they 

THE  STATE  REVIEW  PUBLISHING  CO.,  it   seems  to   me,  aiding   in  no  small  degree   in  wllt   '>e  "i   the  future. 

-  the    solution    of    one    of   the    most    perplexing 

SUBSCRIPTION,     ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,  problems  cf  our  times.  GOOD    ROADS    ASSOCIATION    AT   VAS- 

PAYABLE   IN   ADVANCE.  With   the   rapid   extension    of   our   industrial  SAR. 

_.._.__^  _  ^^^^^  life   and   the  opportunities   offered   in   business  A  good  reads  association  has  been  organized 

and  in   the   professions   the   cities   have   called  at  Vassar.     W.  J.   Spears  is  president  and  E. 

ROADWAY  WIDTHS.  upf)n  the  country  for  clear  brains  and  vigorous  w-    Ellis>   secretary.     A   committee   of   10   has 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  adopted  a  basis  of  pro-  bodies  to  such  an  extent  that  large  areas  have  been    appointed    to    act    with    the    officers    in 

portioning      roadway     and      sidewalk      widths  become  so  depopulated  of  active  and  vigorous  pushing  the  movement  in  that  section  of  Tus- 

which   is  novel.     This   basis  is  apparently  the  minds  and  bodies  that  the  stcck  is  insufficient  cola  county. 

assumption    that    the    roadway    traffic    on    the  to  repeople  the  country  districts.     The  result 

street    is    largely    proportional    to    the    length  has  been  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  USING  OIL  ON  STREETS. 

of    that    street;    that    is,    the    greatest    amount  rjght    here    in    Michigan,    some    of    the    most  ^  'arJ?e  "umber  cf  villages  and  small  cities 

of    traffic    follows    the    longest    highways.      In  fertne   lands   of  the   world,   have   been   left    in  '"  Michigan  will  this  year  experiment  with  nil 

general   the   rule  embodying   this   idea   is   that,  a  condition  of  practical  if  not  actual  abandon-  on   "npavcd   streets,   instead   of   sprinkling  the 

for  streets  having  a  total  width  of  65  feet  or  rnent,  and  the  price  of  provisions  has  increased  thoroughfares   with    water.     It   is   figured   that 

less,   the   roadway   shall-  have   a   certain   mini-  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  not  people  oiling  the  roads  will  save  municipalities  ma 

mum    width    up    to    a    total    street    length    of  to  actually  work  the  soil  and  to  raise  the  crops  thousands   of   dollars   in   the   course   of  a 

1,500  feet;  that  for  lengths  from  1,500  to  3,000  necessary    to    feed    the    nonproducing   popula-  years.                 _ 

feet    this    width    should   be    increased    by    two  tion  Of  the  cities 

feet;  between  3,000  and  5,000  feet  by  two  addi-  Jf    eyery             '  of    this    State    was    easy    of  MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

tional  feet,  and  if  over  5,000  feet  long  a  third  accesg  fc     means  of         d  roa{]     u  would         a 

mcrement   of   two   feet   shall   be    added.     The  ,                          remed     this  ccndition   of  thi  Vernon  township    Isabella  county,  has  voted 

mmimum   roadway  widths   vary   from   20   feet  forSnot   *„,     WQuld  {he  farmg  then  be             ied  $1,500  for  the  building  of  a  state  reward  roa, 

on    a    40-foot    street    to    30    feet    on    a    65-foot  fc         jce  Q{  ^  ]and  wou]d  be  materially  $*97  for  general  read  improvement  and  i 

street.     The   idea   is    an    interesting   one,    and  .          d  for   the   road   repair   fund.     The   township 

has  been  worked  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  a  balance  of  about  $900  in  its  road  fund. 

a   number    of   questions,    such   as   the    method  After   a11'   the    cluest'on    resolves    itself   into 

of  determining  the   future  length  of  a   street  one  of  education.     It  is  strange  to  me,  though,  Clare  county  farmers  voted  down  the  count) 

seeing   that    many    of   them    will    undoubtedly  that   on  no  1uestion   pertaining  to  his  calling  road    system    on    April    4.      The    vote    of    th, 

be  extended  with  the  growth  of  the  city  does    the    ordinary    farmer    manifest    so   great  farmers    against    the    proposition    was    a    sur 

The    Wexford    county    road    commissioners  a  misconception  as  upon  the  subject  of  good  prise.     Clare   needs  good  roads  if  the  count- 

have   rejected   all  -bids    for   building   state    re-  roads'     II  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  is   to   compete    with   her   sister  counties. 

ward    roads    in    that    county.      Commissioners  farmer  like  the  rest  of  us  is  after  the  dollar 

C.  E.  Haynes,  Fred  Usewick  and  T    E    Stan-  1   am  therefore  convinced  that  if  the  farmers  Four    years^  age,      says    Postmaster    . 

cliff   had    asked    for    figures    on    ten    miles    of  of    Michigan    can   only   be    shown    that   better  kirkbnde,  of  Clare,     when  I  bought  my  tan, 

roads  and  the  bids  were  too  high    they  con-  roads    are    to    their    Pecuniary   advantage    and  out   in   Sheridan,   there   was  only   one   mile 

sidered,  being  from  $200  to  $500  a  mile  higher  that    they    benefit    them    "ot    on^    financially  graveled  road  the  entire  ten  miles.     Now  ther 

than    they    believe    they    can    build    the    roads  but    Politically    and    socially    more    than    any  are    only   two    miles    not    graveled. 

for  themselves.  other   class   of  our   people,   then   they  will  all  township    has    voted    to    bond    for    $6,00i 

'_  _  be  converted  and  those  of  us  who  are  consid-  roads,    the    Arthur-Hatton    town    line    activit 

ered   good   roads   cranks    will   have   plenty   of  and  Grant  township's  proposal  for  half  a  mil 

BAD  ROADS  A  STUMBLING  BLOCK.  disciples.  of   state   award   road   on   both   the    Dover  an 

"I   hold   that   the  building  of  good  roads  is  It  shoulcl  aiways  be  kept   in   mind   the   fact  state  reads  are  evidences  of  a  desire  for  b 

the  thing  which  should  enlist  the  most  serious  that  county  roads  are  built  with  money  raised  tcr    roaiis       But    one    fact    is    evldent 

attention  of  the  farmer,  because  the  improve-  on   every  dollar-s  worth  of  assessed  propcrty  county  should  be  getting  more  money  out  < 

ment   cf  the   country  roads   is  the   first  great  in    Michjgan    and    farrnerS)    whi]e    neglecting  the   State    rcward   f"nd'      Grant   townsh'P 

step   in   the   improvement  of  living  conditions  their   own    roads   are   ,a       ,      engaged   in    the  had  two  slices  of  $500  each,  and  that  is  all. 

on   the   farm,     says  John   I     Gibson     scrrptarv  t       •              •     • 

of    the    Western    Michigan    Developmen      Bu  1°™*",      ™SS'°nary      bus.ness-paying     taxes  The   township   of   Fremo        Tusco,a  «,„„, 

toward   thc   state   reward   road   fu»d-   whlch   IS  will    raise    $2.000    for    highway    improve,,,,,, 

"The    ordinary    country    read,    especially    in  ''""f   SPe'U   ^'T    -n-   "*"   T*'   ^   ^  this    year,    of    which   $1,000    will    be    expend, 

......                                                                                 '  good  money,  are  building  roads,  in   the  coun-  .       ,         ...             ,   ,,        ... 

Michigan,    ,s    a    stumbling    block    to    all    real  ties    under    the    CQU          road                      Thes£  >"  the  v.llage  of  Mayv.lle. 

progress  and  the  one  reason   above  all   other's  •           i  •   i     i 

....  counties  which  have  adopted  the  county  road  n-ivtnn  townshin    Tnscoli  rountv    has  voti 

which  looks  country  life  so  objectionable    and  u    -u-        r  ua>to                 nip,   i                       ruy,  n 

system  are  building  four  times  as  much  good  fo  i)Mi]ri   fwri  rnilps  nf  state  reward  road    01 

which    draws    so    maiiv    of    the    young    oconle  ,  •  , 

•  read  as  the  counties  which  are  not  under  it.  mile     rimmntr    from    the    villne-r    of    Mavvil 
from   the  country  to  seek  employment  in   the 

fjtjps  .ast    and    the   other   running   from   the   villa! 

Ihe  committee  on  roads  and  bridges  of  the  ,  ^-\               \ 

I   Feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  some  action  board  of  supervisors  of  Grand  Traverse  conn- 

he    taken    to   make    farm    life    more   agreeable  ty  is  as  follows:     E.   E.  Champion,  John  An-  The    township    of    Forest.    Genesee    count 

and    remunerative;    and    I    ask   you.     Is    there  derson    and   Thomas    Shilson.  ha,  voted  to  bond  $10,000  for  good  roads. 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson.  \ 


THE  SECRETARY'S  CORNER. 


Kilitor    Roads   and   Forests: 

Sir — I  have  a  cedar  swamp  of  several  acres 
in  a  farm  I  have  purchased.  The  merchant- 
able cedar  has  all  been  removed,  but  there  is 
a  fine  young  growth  of  cedar  from  two  to 
eight  feet  high.  How  can  I  make  this  piece 
of  land  most  profitable  and  practice  a  little 
forestry?  Kindly  advise  me  in-  your  next 
number.  E.  T. 

Antrim   Co.,   Mich. 

Keep  out  lire,  clean  out  any  useless  brush 
so  that  all  land  is  covered  by  cedar,  and  in 
a  few  years,  or  whenever  it  appears  neces- 
sary, thin  out  the  cedar;  that  is,  cut  out  the 
poorest,  enough  to  give  the  good  trees  a 
chance  to  grow  rapidly.  Never  trim  the  cedar. 
If, there  are  open  spots,  and  you  care  to,  it 
might  please  you  to  put  in  a  few  seedlings 
of  Norway  spruce,  which  you  could  get  by 
writing  to  the  Public  Domain  Commission  at 
Lansing. 


gcst  planting  elm,  soft  maple,  poplar,  black 
ash  and  basswood.  You  might  also  try  some 
spruce.  This  latter  you  can  get  by  writing 
to  the  Public  Domain  Commission,  Lansing, 
Mich.;  the  other  trees  you  can  find  out  about 
by  writing  to  D.  Hill,  Dundee,  111.,  for  price 
list.  Set  the  trees  among  the  brush,  cut  the 
latter  sufficiently  so  that  your  young  trees 
are  not  choked  out.  Buy  good  seedling  or 
transplant  stock,  and  beware  of  "fancy"  prices. 


in  the  form  of  cuttings,  which  you  can  get 
yourself,  and  the  maples,  elms,  etc.,  you  can 
probably  get  in  nearby  woods  free  of  charge, 
or  else  from  a  nurseryman  at  about  50  cents 
per  hundred. 


Editor    Roads   and   Forests: 

Sir — Are  there  two  kinds  of  cottonwcod? 
I  am  a  lumber  buyer,  and  in  ordering  cotton- 
wood  I  find  radical  differences  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  lumber  furnished.  It  seems  to 
run  in  two  distinct  types,  and  1  have  won- 
dered if  it  came  from  different  species  of 
trees.  The  product  from  the  lower  Mississippi 
river  seems  to  be  from  much  larger  trees  and 
yellow  in  tint.  Can  you  give  me  information 
in  this  matter?  DEALER. 

Allegan  County. 

Yes.  there  are  several  kinds  of  cottonwood 
sufficiently  distinct  so  that  they  can  be  told 
apart  by  the  botanist  and  others.  But,  even 
the  same  kind  of  cottonwcod  differs  in  appear- 
ance and  in  its  wood  within  wide  limits.  Our 
ordinary  cottonwood  for  years  has  been 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  thus  we  are  get- 
ting varieties  in  abundance.  But  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  reliable  distinction,  such  as  could 
be  maintained  in  court,  between  the  different 
grades  or  varieties  of  timber,  when  once  con- 
verted into  lumber,  etc.  In  fact,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  any  of  the  many  poplars  and 
aspens  can  be  distinguished  in  the  wcod. 

Editor  Roads  and  Forests: 

S"' — I  have  a  cat  hole  on  my  farm  covering 
about  two  acres.  It  is  filled  with  worthless 
brush  with  a  few  soft  maples  and  basswoods 
i.n  the  margin,  but  there  is  growth  of  some 
kind  all  over  it.  Can  I  plant  something  that 
will  grow  into  value,  either  for  posts,  fuel  or 
lumber,  and  "how  shall  I  go  at  it? 

H.   C. 
ftBsterlitz,   Mich. 

In  some  cases,  merely  the  digging  of  a  few 
large  holes  four  or  five  feet  down  and  filling 
with  brush  allows  the  water  to  gather  anil 
seep  down  enough  to  serve  the  purpose.  Sug- 


Editor  Roads  and  Forests:   : 

Sir — I  have  some  boys  who  want  to  prac- 
tice forestry  on  the  farm.  They  are  eight, 
nine  and  twelve  years  old  and  would  like  to 
grow  trees  of  some  kind  from  the  seed  and 
plant  out  a  little  woodlot  on  the  farm.  I 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  them  the  land.  Will 
you  advise  what  to  grow  and  hew  to  go  at  it? 
My  own  preference  would  be  to  have  them 
put  a  sprinkling  of  nut  trees  and  perhaps 
white  ash,  maple  and  basswood,  but  we  do  not 
know  a  thing  about  it,  not  even  how  to  get 
the  seeds.  Will  you  please  help  the  boys  out? 

DADDY. 

Muskegon1,  Mich. 

Your  enterprise  depends  on  the  soil.  If  it 
is  very  poor  sand,  nut  trees  will  need  some 
help,  a  little  clay  soil  and  fertilizer,  to  grow 
well.  Generally  pine  and  oak  will  do  better 
on  the  sand  than  the  hardwoods.  You  cannot 
get  much  seed  at  this  time  of  the  year,  though 
a  few  walnuts  or  butternuts  could  be  had  at 
the  grocery  stores  and  may  do.  But  you 
might  make  a  little  start  by  raising  some 
small  trees  from  seed  and  also  by  getting  a 
lot  of  seedlings  from  nurserymen,  and  from 
the  Public  Domain  Commission  at  Lansing 
at  cost.  Better  write  to  the  commission,  and 
also  get  a  price  list  of  D.  Hill,  Dundee,  111., 
for  seeds  and  for  plants.  Then  also  write  to 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  Circular  No.  100,  and  for  planting 
leaflets  for  our  most  common  forest  trees. 
.-ending  ten  cents  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  you  can  get 
Bulletin  No.  29,  The  Forest  Nursery,  which 
is  very  helpful. 


MICHIGAN    CLUB    BULLETIN. 

This  interesting  organ  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  in  its  January  number 
is  again  full  of  the  things  that  make  for  a 
better  state.  And  the  efficient  chairman  on 
forestry,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Mautner,  has  seen  to  it 
that  forestry  is  liberally  represented.  A 
timely  article  on  "Waterways,"  and  an  excel- 
lent "Catechism  on  Civil  Service  Reform" 
make  this  a  most  interesting  number. 

On  March  22  the  Women's  Club,  at  Con- 
cord, Mrs.  Jas.  Tucker,  secretary,  had  Secre- 
tary Roth  address  a  gathering  of  people  inter- 
ested in  forestry. 


Editor  Roads  and  Forests: 

Sir — J  have  purchased  a  farm  without  a  tree 
on  it,  and  I  want  as  quickly  as  possible  to  get 
a  wind-break  in  the  form  of  a  grove  of  trees 
on  the  west  and  south  sides  of  my  barns.  Will 
you  advise  me  how  to  proceed?  I  could  use 
an  acre  or  more  for  the  purpose,  and  would 
like  the  trees  to  grow  into  other  values  beside 
protection  from  the  wind.  A.  S. 

Oceana,  Mich. 

A  shelter  belt  about  the  buildings  is  very 
desirable;  it  is  the  better  or  more  effective 
the  wider  it  is,  and  should  be  at  least  thirty 
yards  wide.  Suggest  plowing  the  strip  and 
planting  it  in  three  strips.  The  strip  next  the 
buildings  to  be  in  black  locust,  the  second 
strip  in  western  yellow  pine,  and  the  outer  one 
in  cottonwood,  elm,  ash,  maple  or  any  ordi- 
nary tree  native  and  of  good  growth.  The 
maple  will  stand  densest  and  thus  make  a  very 
effective  wind-break.  Set  the  trees  about  six 
feet  apart.  The  locust  you  can  readily  secure 
from  a  nurseryman,  using  small  one-year  seed- 
li  Igs,  not  to  cost  over  50  cents  per  hundred; 
the  western  yellow  pine  you  can  get  by  apply- 
in-  to  the  State  Land  Office  at  Lansing,  where 
the  Public  Domain  Commission  will  supply 
them  to  you  at  cost.  The  cottonwood  can  be 


On  May  21  Hon.  Charles  W.  Garfield  is  to 
address  the  people  cf  Charlotte  on  forestry, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Club,  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Evans,  president. 

SOME   QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

"I  want  to  raise  some  locust  trees  from  the 
seed.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  instruc- 
tions as  to  depth  of  planting,  etc.?" — A.  P., 
of  Pontiac. 

The  pods  of  the  black  locust,  of  which  we 
have  plenty  all  over  southern  Michigan,  can 
be  gathered  any  time  from  October  to  spring. 
The  fresh  seed  will  give  a  good  stand  by 
simply  broadcasting  and  raking  in.  If  sown 
in  drills  it  should  not  be  covered  deeper  than 
one  inch.  The  seedlings  require  little  care, 
and  a  rather  lean,  sandy  seedbed  has  the  ad-  ' 
vantage  of  giving  small  seedlings,  which  are 
easy  to  set  out.  Plant  when  one  year  old, 
in  early  spring;  space  about  five  feet  apart. 
Do  not  trim  the  young  trees,  but  cut  out  the 
poor  ones  to  make  sure  that  the  young  trees 
always  have  plenty  of  light  to  grow.  Plant 
on  well-drained  land,  gravelly,  lean  knolls  will 
do  well  enough.  Do  not  expect  large  timber, 
but  use  locuse  for  fuel  and  posts. 

Treating  the  seed  to  a  dip  (from  two  to 
three  minutes)  of  hot  water,  nearly  boiling, 
helps  germination.  Thus,  in  an  experiment 
on  seeds  so  treated,  80  per  cent  germinated 
in  thirty  days,  while  seeds  from  the  same  lot, 
treated  to  lukewarm  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  only  made  39  per  cent.  Write  to  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  for  leaflet  on 
the  Locust. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FOREST  PLANTING 

Under  this  title  appears  Circular  No.  100  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  While  exceedingly  brief,  we 
have  here  a  few  excellent  hints  concerning 
the  choice  of  trees  to  set  out  on  different 
soils,  the  way  of  doing  it  and,  lastly,  a  brief 
statement  concerning  several  of  our  common 
tree  species,  including  white  pine,  red  and 
Scotch  pine,  larch  and  Norway  spruce,  red 
oak  and  maple.  Send  for  it. 

"City  Tree  Planting"  is  a  bulletin  recently 
issued  by  the  Park  Commission  of  Detroit 
It  is  written  by  T.  G.  Phillips,  landscape 
architect,  and  takes  up  the  important  phase? 
of  street  and  park  tree  selection  and  treat- 
ment in  a  very  plain  and  masterly  manner 
I  his  little  bulletin  will  prove  of  value  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  'this  line  of  work 
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WHAT   THE    STATES    SHOULD    DO    TO 
PERPETUATE   THE  FORESTS. 

Professor    Roth. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  Forestry,  as  the 
care  of  the  woods  of  our  country,  the  ques- 
tions constantly  come  up: 

"Why  do  you  ask  for  legislation  and  other 
state  action?" 

"What  is  there  about  the  business  of  for- 
estry that  justifies  such  action  or  makes  such 
action  desirable  or  necessary?" 

"Is  forestry  of  such  great  importance  to  the 
people  at  large,  or  is  it  such  a  peculiar  busi- 
r,c>s  that  it  cannot  get  en  without  state 
action?" 

These  questions  are  pertinent.  They  must 
be  answered  before  suggestions  for  state  ac- 
tion can  be  considered.  Briefly,  it  can  be  said 
that  forestry  asks  for  no  bonus  or  special 
favor;  it  is  an  honest,  paying  business  and 
merely  asks  for  the  "square  deal."  Forestry 
is  of  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people;  it  ranks  a  good  second  to  agriculture 
in  most  of  our  timber  and  mountain  states. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  the  states  of  this  Union 
are  positively  inimical  to  forestry.  They 
make  forestry  as  a  business  impossible,  chiefly 
"through  unjust  taxation  and  an  utter  lack  of 
protection  of  rural  property.  These  laws  were 
mostly  framed  when  the  very  word  forestry 
ivas  still  unknown  in  this  country,  and  there- 
fore, without  any  bad  intention,  forestry  was 
left  out  of  consideration  as  an  important  in- 
dustry. 

The  following  somewhat  categorical  state- 
ment will  help  to  make  this  clear: 

Reasons  For  State  Action — The  Importance  of 
Forestry  to  the  People. 

1.  The  Timber  Supply. — The  rapid  develop- 
ment  of  the   iron   and   steel   industry   and  the 
substitution    of    metal,    stone,    brick,    tile    and 
cement     for     wood     somewhat     misled     most 
people  into  the  belief  that  the  importance  of 
timber  in  the  household  of  the  nation  was  on 
the  decline,  that  we  would  soon  be  able  to  do 
without   wood   and  hence   go  without   forests. 
The   fallacy   of  this  notion   will   be  illustrated 
in   another  chapter   on   this   subject.     We   use 
more  wood  than  ever,  and  we  now  realize  as 
never  before  that  wood  is  a  fundamental  neces- 
sity to  most  of  our  industries  today,  and  that, 
with  the  depletion   of  coal  and  iron    (both   in 
the  reasonable  future)  wood  again  must  form 
one   of  the  principal   bases   of  man's   comfort 
and  his   very   existence.     For   timber   may  be 
grown    always,   providing   we   do   not   destroy 
and  lay  waste  the  earth  beyond  the  point  of 
recovery;  but  coal  and  metals  are  mined  and 
sooner  or  later  give  out. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  in  Europe,  where  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  wood  is  only  about 
one-sixth  what  it  is  with  us,  every  state  that 
has  less  than  35  per  cent  of  its  land  in  forest 
is  an  importer  of  wood  and  timber. 

The  price  of  timber  for  more  than  100 
years  has  been  more  uniform  and  has  increased 
more  regularly  than  that  of  any  other  raw 
material.  This  is  true  not  only  of  our  country, 
but  is  true  of  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Wood  is  used  so  universally  in  every  house- 
hold that  excessive  prices  in  wood,  like  ex- 
cessive prices  in  bread,  react  at  once  seriously 
on  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

2.  The  Use  of  Land. — In  the  old  world,  as 
well  as  with  us,  millions  of  acres  of  land  that 
were   once    cleared   of   forest   and    tilled   have 
been   abandoned  by   the  farmer.     In   the   New 
England     States    alone    the     census    of    1900 
found    that    between    1880    and    1000    fully    40 
per  cent  of  all  tilled  land  had  been  abandoned. 
The  tendency  'if  modern  agriculture  is  to  farm 
intensively  all  good  lands  and  lands  favorably 
situated      (about      cities),     and     to     withdraw 
the  poor  lands.     The  importance  of  this  phase 
of  the  problem  varies  with  the  different  states. 
It    means    little    to    Tmva.    where    95    per    cent 
of   all   land    is    good    agricultural    land:   but    it 
means  much  to  the  lake  states,  the  Appalach- 
ian and  New  England  districts  and  the  south. 
It  means  still  more  to  the  states  of  the  great 


mountain  region  of  the  west,  where  many 
millions  of  acres  are  at  too  high  an  altitude  to 
warrant  any  farming,  even  if  it  were  o'therwise 
possible.  All  of  these  lands  can  and  should 
be  occupied  by  the  forest.  And  by  the  use  of 
these  vast  areas  of  land  the  forest  will  make 
a  crop  which  will  mean  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  people  of  these  several  states. 

3.  Forest  and  Water  Supply. — The  states  of 
the  irrigating  west  depend  to   a  large   degree 
on    the    forest    to    secure    to    them    the    water 
supply  on  which  their  agriculture  is  based. 

But  even  the  farmer  in  the  central  states 
experiences  a  continental  climate  where,  every 
year,  hot  dry  spells,  accompanied  by  severe 
drying  west  winds,  injure  or  destroy  part  of 
the  crops.  A  well  distributed  forest  cover  is 
the  only  remedy,  aside  from  tillage  of  the  soil, 
which  can  ameliorate  these  conditions.  It  is 
demonstrated  by  experiment  that  this  action 
is  of  value,  and  there  is  today  no  doubt  but 
what  the  presence  of  such  a  forest  cover  fre- 
quently decides  between  a  modest  crop  and  an 
utter  failure.  It  is  here  not  a  matter  of  heavy 
precipitation  or  other  extraordinary  action;  it 
is  merely  the  difference  between  much  dry 
wind  blowing  freely  over  the  land  and  the 
same  dry  wind  checked  locally  from  field  to 
field  by  the  scattered  wood  lots  and  the  larger 
bodies  of  timber. 

The  influence  of  the  forest  cover  on  the  flow 
of  streams  and  the  general  distribution  of  the 
water  supply  of  any  region  is  today  universally 
conceded.  But  such  an  influence  is  of  enor- 
mous value  to  the  people  of  most  of  our 
states.  Nor  is  this  all;  this  value  is  on  the 
increase;  the  development  of  water  power  and 
water  transportation,  going  on  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  are  making  this  action  of  the 
forest  one  of  the  first  magnitude. 

4.  Forest    and    Erosion. — While    practically 
contained  and  assumed  in  the  action  of  forest 
in  the  use  of  land  and  in  its  action  on  water 
supply,  yet  this  action  is  of  such  fundamental 
importance  to  every  people  in  every  state  that 
it    well    deserves    special    consideration.      The 
farmer  of  Iowa  or  Mississippi  may  care  noth- 
ing for  the  forest  to  supply  him  with  timber; 
he  may  be  indifferent  as   regards  his   crop  or 
water  supply;  but  he  cannot  afford  to  see  his 
land  washed  away,  gradually  and  steadily  go- 
ing toward  the  sea.     The  injury  due  to  gullv- 
ing  and  washing  of  our  lands  is  still  too  little 
appreciated.      Even    here    in    the    lake    states, 
where    we    have   always    been   told    about   the 
low    gradients    of    our    river    systems    and    the 
consequent   inability   to   erode,   we    lose  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fertile  land  every  year,  and 
we    lose    the    choice    top    soil    of    many    thou- 
sands more.     This  loss  is  enormous;  it  is  per- 
manent, it  makes  for  waste  land  and  for  desert. 
The   forest   cover,  properly  distributed,  is  the 
only   practical   measure   to   prevent    it.      With 
the  experience  of  the  Mediterranean  countries 
and  the  sad  stories  of  the  Chinese  empire,  re- 
lating two  thousand  years  of  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  the  grad- 
ual    driving    from    the    land    of    millions     of 
people,  and  the  final  dissolution  of  once  power- 
ful  nations — surely,  with  all   this  before  us   as 
an   open  book,  we,  the  enlightened  people   of 
the   twentieth    century,   have   little   excuse   for 
our  indifference. 

5.  Forest    and    Aesthetics. — Man    loves   the 
woods.     The  throng  of  the  city  on  a  summer 
day  is  not  about  the  piles  of  hewn  stone  and 
brick,  or  brown  stone  fronts — it  is   out  to  the 
woods  to  enjoy  the   shade  and  beauty  of  the 
trees.     This  is  not  new;  it  is  not  due  to  school 
influences    or    any    other    artificial    means.      It 
is  instinctive,  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  man. 
The  traveler  who  finds  southern  Michigan  to- 
day a  "pretty  country"  does  not  mention  the 
red    barns,    nor    the    "bill-posted    back    yards 
which  the  towns  have  a  way  of  offering  to  the 
passing  train.     It  is  the  woods,  and  the  woods 
chiefly,    which    make    this    southern    Michigan, 
like  many  other  parts  of  the  union,  attractive 
to  him.     The  aesthetic  value  of  the  wood  lots 

if  Michigan  is  worth  many  millions  of  dollars 
and  is  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  the  re- 
moval of  these  woods. 


6.  Forest  and  Ethics. — Generally  we  preach 
one  code  of  ethics  for  the'  ordinary  man,  an- 
other for  the  "extraordinary"  man,  either  on 
top  or  at  the  bottom  of  society,  and  usually 
no  code  at  all  for  the  state  or  commonwealth. 
We  are  getting  over  this  Machiavellian  habit, 
and  surely,  if  it  is  proper  for  the  ordinary  man 
co  leave  his  children  a  decent  inheritage,  to 
leave  the  farm  as  good  as  he  found  it,  it  is 
equally  much  the  concern  of  the  state,  of  we, 
the  people  of  today,  who  make  up  this  state, 
to  leave  it  in  as  hospitable' and  as  beautiful 
a  condition  as  we  found  it,  and  to  avoid  at 
least  serious  devastation.  The  devastation  of 
the  forest  cover  is  one  of  the  most  sericus  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  all. 
The  logging  of  the  mature  white  pine  here  in 
Michigan  was  good,  sound  business;  the  con- 
version of  millions  of  acres  of  forest  into 
blackened  stump  waste  was  a  serious  and  un- 
warranted mistake;  the  continued  burning  and 
devastation  of  these  same  lands  by  a  prosper- 
ous people  of  nearly  three  millions  is  nothing 
less  than  a  crime. 

(To   Be   Continued.) 

FOREST   FIRES. 

The  following  "catchy"  way  of  putting 
things  is  resorted  to  by  the  authorities  of 

California.  The  brief  statement  is  printed  in 
small,  letter-envelope  form  and  is  also  put  up 
as  notices  in  the  woods: 

California  sells  over  $20,000,000  worth  of 
lumber  a  year.  Of  this  $14.000.000  is  received 
by  employes,  who  put  it  into  local  circulation. 

You  share  it. 

About  a  billion  feet  is  destroyed  by  fire  in 
California  every  year.  If  manufactured,  it 
would  bring  in  $15,000,000.  On  every  thou- 
sand feet  burned  the  stumpage  owner  loses  at 
least  $3,  but  the  community  loses  $8  in  wages. 

Timber  means  pay  checks  to  support  all 
industries,  but  burned  timber  pays  no  wages. 

Timber  pays  taxes  in  your  county;  if  it  burns 
up,  another  kind  of  property  has  to  pay  the 
difference.  Help  prevent  forest  fires  and  you'll 
make  more  money.  So  will  your  children. 

Care  with  small  fires  is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent big  ones.  Therefore,  you  are  urged  to 
observe  the  following  simple  rules: 

Don't  toss  away  burning  matches  or 
tobacco ! 

Don't  make  a  camp  fire  in  leaves,  rotten 
wood,  or  against  logs,  where  it  may  spread 
or  you  can't  be  sure  it  is  out! 

Always  clear  away  all  inflammable  materia 
before  building  your  camp  fire! 

Never  leave  a  fire  until  it  is  out! 
Don't  burn  brush,  grass  or  slashings  without 
a  permit  from  a  fire  warden. 

Don't    operate    an    engine    using   fuel    other 
than    oil   without    having    it    equipped   with 
spark  arrester. 

Put  out  any  fire  you  find  if  you  can.  If 
you  can't,  notify  a  fire  warden  or  other  public 
officer,  or  the  landowner.  Remember  that  any 
little  fire  may  become  a  big  one  if  left  alone. 

All  these  rules  but  the  first  and  last  ar 
LAW,  and  violation  of  them  is  punishable 
Next  to  water,  earth  is  the  best  thing  to  pu 
out  fire  with.  The  best  tools  for  fighting  fir 
are  the  shovel,  ax,  mattock  and  wet  sacks. 


Planting  and  setting  out  cuttings  has  been 
begun  by  Supervisor  S.  M.  Higgins  of  the 
United  States  forestry  department  on  the 
Michigan  forest  reserve  near  Oscoda.  Eigh- 
teen thousand  Norway  cuttings  and  25,00 
Norway  poplar  cuttings  will  be  set  out.  and 
thirty  acres  will  be  planted  to  white  pine 
Raising  white  pine,  our  most  valuable  timber 
tree,  from  the  seed  is  a  new  departure  in  I  lie 
forestry  methods  of  this  covmtry.  Owing  to 
the  failure  of  lumbermen  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  seed  bearing  cone  and  therefore 
neglecting  to  harvest  it,  the  seed  is  imported. 
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BIG  DEMAND  FOR  TREES. 

"We  arc  all  gratified,  although  surprised, 
at  the  prompt  request  for  reforestation  stock 
from  all  over  the  state  in  response  to  our 
proffer  of  seedlings  from  the  state  reserve," 
says  Secretary  A.  C.  Carton,  of  the  Public 
Domain  Commission.  "Everybody  seems  in- 
terested, as  the  orders  come  from  professional 
men  and  business  men  as  well  as  farmers,  and 
from  all  sections  of  the  state." 

Mr.  Carton  referred  to  the  proffer  made  by 
the  commission  of  2,000,000  spruce,  pine  and 
cedar  seedlings  from  the  4.000,000  miniature 
trees  which  have  been  grown  on  the  state's 
huge  reforestation  reserve  in  Crawford  and 
Roscommon  counties.  The  prices  range  from 
$1.50  to  $4  per  thousand,  according  to  the 
species  and  age  of  the  seedlings,  and  these 
prices  are  so  far  below  the  listed  prices  of 
nurseries  that  there  is  no  comparison,  the 
dealers  in  most  instances  quoting  prices  per 
hundred  trees  that  are  higher  than  the  state 
charges  by  the  thousand. 

This  is  to  be  an  annual  event  in  the  future, 
the  commission  having  the  growth  of  these 
little  trees  under  way  in  a  system  that  will 
provide  for  an  inexhaustible  supply.  Aside 
from  supplying  the  landowners  of  the  state, 
the  commission  will  use  many  hundred  thou- 
sand trees  on  the  reservation,  and  the  whole 
project  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
seems  to  be  well  under  way. 

There  is  another  phase  of  activity  by  the 
commission  which  is  equally  well  under  way, 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  reaching  a  basis  of 
understanding  with  the  people  of  the  upper 
section  of  the  state  by  which  there  will  be 
co-operation  in  opening  up  all  that  section 
and  developing  its  resources  as  a  productive 
part  of  the  state. 

"Sentiment  up  there  has  changed  entirely," 
says  Mr.  Carton.  "The  people  used  to  view 
the  reforestation  project  as  a  direct  attack 
on  them,  but  now  they  appreciate  just  what 
the  state  is  doing  in  withdrawing  these  cheap 
lands  from  sale.  Previously  the  cheap  lands 
competed  with  the  good,  and  the  low  price 
of  the  poor  land  made  it  difficult  to  sell  the 
good  land  at  a  fair  price." 

In  one  way  alone  the  state  has  done  much 
to  bring  about  an  era  of  good  feeling,  and 
that  is  in  paying  local  taxes  on  land  taken  for 
forest  reserves.  The  highway  and  school  taxes 
have  been  paid  on  the  state  reservation  lying 
in  Crawford  county,  and  Mr.  Carton  left 
Thursday  evening  for  a  trip  to  Roscommon 
county  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  reserve  lying 
in  that  county. 

This  policy  toward  the  upper  country  was 
marked  out  by  Secretary  of  State  Martindale, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  commission,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Northeastern  Michigan  De- 
velopment Association  last  December  in 
which  he  suggested  as  a  general  plan  for  hand- 
ling the  state  tax  homestead  lands,  to  embrace 
the  withdrawal  from  sale  and  reappraisal  of 
all  land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes, 
placing  thereon  a  higher  value;  the  withdrawal 
from  the  market  of  all  lands  unsuitable  for 
farming  and  their  use  for  reforestation,  and 
the  state  pay  the  local  tax  on  all  lands  placed 
in  reserves.  Relative  to  the  payment  of  local 
taxes,  Mr.  Martindale  urged  that,  in  opening 
state  lands  to  settlement,  roads  and  bridges 
are  a  necessary  adjunct  and  increase  the  value 
of  the  lands. 

MUST  SAVE  THE  FORESTS. 

Straight  from  the  Adirondacks  to  the  Citv 
Club  in  New  York  City  came  Forest.  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioner  James  S.  Whipple. 
and  there  in  the  stuffy  clubhouse  he  discoursed 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  dutv  and  necessity  of 
protecting  New  York  state's  trees. 

"We  have  27  per  cent  of  the  whole  water 
power  of  the  United  States  in  New  York 
state,"  the  commissioner  exclaimed,  "and  it 
is  the  more  valuable  if  harnessed — 1,000  lakes, 


A   Typical    Scene    of    Forest    Devastation. 


100  streams.  There  are  the  balsam,  fir,  spruce, 
pine  and  hemlock,  the  trees  that  purify  the 
air  and  there  is  not  a  blast  of  air  blowing 
across  the  Adirondacks  that  has  a  malevolent 
germ  in  it,  so  far  as  known.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  there  are  55,000  victims 
of  the  white  plague  in  this  state,  and  that 
9,000,000  people  from  other  states  are  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  this  region,  it  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  the  people  of  New  York  state 
could  do  a  great  work  if  they  bent  their  ener- 
gies to  the  protection  of  the  forests  for  that 
purpose  alone. 

"It  requires  fifteen  acres  of  this  woodland 
to  supply  the  paper  for  a  single  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  a  big  New  York  newspaper  alone,  and 
we  are  using  for  all  purposes  55,000.000,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  every  year.  In  every 
school  of  the  state  the  rudiments  of  forestry 
should  be  taught  and  every  child  should  espe- 
cially be  taught  the  clanger  from  fire.  A  single 
match  dropped  in  any  one  of  a  million  places 
in  the  Adirondacks  may  produce  $1,000,  $5,000. 
$500.000  fire  damage. 

"Without  trees  in  the  stats  of  New  York 
you  cannot  have  running  water  constantly  in 
this  city.  You  are  spending  $162,000.000  for 
a  new  water  supply  and  not  a  dollar  for  pre- 
serving the  sources  of  that  supply.  All  the 
mountain  tops  are  right  now  being  denuded 
where  the  land  is  held  in  private  ownership. 

"The  Esopus  river  last  summer  didn't  have 
a  drop  of  water  running  into  it,  and  that  is 
where  your  chief  supply  is  to  come  from.  The 
Mohawk,  once  a  mighty  stream,  last  August 
was  a  rivulet,  and  the  poet,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  think  that  he  had 
ever  thought  it  a  subject  for  poetry.  And  all 
because  the  storage  reservoir  of  nature,  the 
forests,  has  been  destroyed. 

"All  the  people  of  New  York  ought  to  plant 
trees.  Why  shouldn't  I  have  500  acres  to 
plant  trees?  If  the  water  sources  fail,  the  fish 
supply  will  fail  and  three-fourths  of  the  enor- 
mous consumption  of  fish  for  food  here  comes 
from  our  own  water  courses.  It  is  costing 
$33  an  acre  to  reforest  France,  and  we  can 
do  such  work  here  for  $8.50. 

"The  wood  supply  of  the  country  is  going 
at  least  five  times  faster  than  nature's  'repro- 
duction. The  people  of  the  state  of  New 
York  and  the  state  as  such  should  plant  for 
many  years,  commencing  now,  at  least 
50,000.000  trees  a  year  if  we  are  safely  to  pro- 
vide for  the  not  distant  future.  The  simple 
tatcment  of  these  facts  will  indicate  how  rap- 
idly the  forests  are  going  and  how  soon  we 
shall  be  without  any.  What  right  have  you 
to  bring  children  into  the  world  to  reap  so  dry 
a  heritage?  You  have  none." 


TREE  ORDINANCE  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS. 

The    new    tree    ordinance    at    Grand    Rapids 
gives  the  park  board  authority  over  the  spacev 
between  a  man's  lot  and  the  street  and  thus' 
insures    the    beauty    of   the    street.      That    the 
park   board   is   not  going   to   interfere   where-  i 
ever   the   owner   has   a   mind   and   an    eye   for 
good  appearance  is  self-evident.     Nevertheless, 
every  city  should   have  an   agent  with   power 
to  act  in  such  cases,  and  this  new  ordinance 
is    a    step    in    the    right    direction    and    worth 
following. 

STOLE  STATE'S  TIMBER. 

Some  time  ago  the  state  land  department 
investigated' complaints  that  had  been  received 
of  the  cutting  of  large  amounts  of  timber  in 
Alcona  county,  and  secured  sufficient  evidence 
against  J.  H.  Hayes,  a  wealthy  lumberman 
of  that  county,  to- warrant  his  arrest. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county, 
however,  was  loath  to  issue  a  warrant  until 
he  had  further  investigated  the  matter  and 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
land  department.  State  Supervisor  of  Tres- 
pass Munshaw  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
attorney  general's  department  and  an  attor- 
ney from  the  department  went  in  company 
with  Mr.  Munshaw  to  Alcona  county  to  in- 
vestigate. They  found  conditions  there  suffi- 
cient for  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  and  yet 
the  prosecutor  refused. 

The  land  department  gives  out  the  informa- 
tion, however,  that  the  prosecuting  attorney 
has  been  notified  by  the  attorney  general  that 
he  has  no  option  in  the  matter  whatever  and 
must  at  once  issue  the  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Hayes. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  hard  work 
for  the  state  to  secure  a  conviction  of  timber 
thieves  in  Alcona  county,  and  it  is  intimated 
that  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  that  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  new  set  of  county  officials  at 
Alcona. 

The  same  county  has  been  without  a  jail 
since  1905,  and  recently  the  attorney  general 
was  forced  to  mandamus  the  board  of  super- 
visors through  the  supreme  court  to  compel 
the  board  to  take  some  action  relative  to  the 
erection  of  a  jail.  The  supreme  court  a  short 
time  ago  issued  an  order  for  the  supervisors 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  build  an- 
other jail. 

The  above  report  merely  shows  a  very  bad 
condition  of  affairs  in  our  state  government. 
We  have  gone  on  the  principle  of  governing 
by  making  laws  and  depending  on  the  courts 
to  scare  people  into  obedience  and  respect  for 
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law.  And  here  we  have  the  county  authorities 
themselves  practically  in  rebellion  with  the  law 
and  state  in  the  enforcement  of  the  simple 
rule  or  law,  "Thou  shall  not  steal."  In  other 
words,  we  made  laws  and  provided  courts, 
but  we  have  nc.t  provided  a  machine  to  en- 
force the  law,  and  what  little  we  have  of  this 
we  keep  "handcuffed"  by  lack  of  power  and 
the  methods  of  election.  To  the  friends  of 
forestry  this  lesson  is  of  value  chieflly  because 
it  tells  the  main  Ircuble  in  any  effort  at  pro- 
tecting our  forests  against  fire  and  vandal. 

LUMBERMEN  IN  EARNEST. 
Any  orfe  looking  through  ihe  pages  of  such 
an  excellent  paper  as  the  Southern  Lumber- 
man cannot  help  but  realize  thai  the  lumber- 
man as  large  holders  of  timberlands  are  be- 
coming thoroughly  awake  to  the  new  order 
of  things  and  the  possibilities  in  a  better 
handling  of  their  properties.  It  is  no  longer 
the  old  time  boast  of  large  cuts  of  timber  and 
the  steady  lament  of  a  poor  market.  It  is 
a  paper  full  of  good  discussion  of  how  to 
"bridge  over"  from  the  old  way  to  the  new. 
The  discussion  of  "Odd  lenglhs"  plans  an 
enormous  saving  of  malerial.  The  discussions 
of  forest  protection  and  laxalion  by  the  lum- 
bermen at  their  conventions,  rest  clearly  and 
safely  on  a  firm  belief  in  the  "betler  way." 
In  addilion  one  is  slruck  and  delighted  with 
the  liberality  and  accuracy  with  which  all 
regular  forestry  doings  are  reporled  in  these 
journals  and  il  is  clear  lhal  ihe  "old  days" 
are  gone  for  good.  A  new  era  is  ushered  in 
and  much  of  its  vim  and  good  will  is  evidently 
due  to  ihe  advent  of  younger  men,  whose 
schooling  is  of  the  present  and  not  of  the  past. 

LOUISIANA    WANTS    HER    TIMBER 
LANDS. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Louisiana 
recently  considered  a  case  in  which  the  state 
is  trying  to. recover  about  900,000  acres  of 
bollom  lands  from  a  land  and  timber  com- 
pany, who  secured  the  tract  by  purchase  from 
the  Levee  Board  for  $130,000,  on  the  ground 
that  there  existed  fraud  and  bribery.  What- 
ever the  truth  may  be,  it  teaches  the  old 
lesson:  Absolute  lack  of  any  foresight  and 
concern  for  public  good  on  the  part  of  the 
state  government  which  allows  a  levee  board 
to  fool  away  property  at  its  own  sweet  will. 

And,  secondly,  it  illustrates  a  serious  eco- 
nomic situalion  which  has  misled  and  is  now 
misleading  our  people  all  over  ihe  ccunlry, 
and  is  also  misleading  our  slale  and  nalional 
authorities.  The  fact  that  in  certain  parts 
of  Louisiana  bottom  lands  covered  with  fine 
hardwood  timber  are  being  given  away  by 
incompetent  levee  boards  is  accepted  as  an 
indication  of  our  timber  supplies,  whereas  it 
is  merely  an  indication  of  political  short- 
comings. 

USING  KING  DRAG  ON  HILLS. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  construction  of 
the  King  drag.  Now,  instead  of  making  this 
drag  rigid  by  tight  mortices,  lenons,  etc.,  we 
use  two  4  by  6  inch  crosspieces  with  3  by  6 
inch  tenons  six  inches  long  on  each  end.  The 
shoulders  of  these  tenons  are  milered  each 
way  from  the  center.  These  fit  mortices  in 
each  end  of  the  plank.  The  mortices  are  mit- 
ered from  ihe  center  to  each  side.  The  tenons 
are  secured  with  one  inch  hardwood  pins  out- 
side of  the  plank,  thus  allowing  the  frame  to 
oscillate.  The  utility  < A  this  may  be  seen  when 
we  want  l«  carry  the  dirt  all  one  way  on  side 
hills,  etc.  We  pull  through  as  far  as  desired, 
then  change  the  team,  hitch  to  the  opposite 
side,  turn  around  and  continue  moving  the  dirt 
as  before.  If  properly  made  this  drag  will 
pull  in  a  direct  line  and  do  better  work. 

When  the  highway  is  cut  through  a  hill  it  is 
desired  to  keep  reducing  the  grade.  To  this 
end  work  the  mail  against  "lie  bank,  leaving 
a  dilch  on  one  side  only.  Turn  all  the  water 
from  above  and  along  the  hill  into  this  ditch. 
Plow  it  in  repeatedly  each  season.  After  ihis 
trench  ha-,  washed  too  much  fur  safety  smooth 


this  side  and  change  the  ditch  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  and  repeat.  You  will  be  .sur- 
prised at  ihe  change  in  sleepness  effected  in 
ten  or  twelve  years. — W.  S.  Wiley  in  Good 
Roads  Magazine. 

PROPER   DRAINAGE   ESSENTIAL. 

F.  P.  Spalding,  a  highway  engineer  of  Col- 
umbia, Mo.,  says: 

Gravel  or  broken  stone  when  used  for  a 
road  is  intended  to  form  a  hard  .surface,  which 
will  resist  the  wear  of  the  traffic  and  which 
will  shed  the  water  without  softening  in  rainy 
weather  cr  when  snow  is  melting.  The  gravel, 
or  ma'cadam,  is  not  in  itself  a  rigid  struclure, 
bul  depends  upon  the  firmness  of  ihe  earth 
below  to  carry  the  loads  which  come  upon  it. 
The  object  of  the  gravel  is  to  make  the  surface 
harder  and  more  resistant  to  wear  and  ihe 
action  of  water  than  the  earth  surface  lhal  it 
replaces,  and  it  can  only  be  effective  when 
ihe  road  below  it  is  properly  shaped  and  drain- 
ed and  when  the  surface  has  such  form  as  to 
cause  the  water  which  falls  upon  it  to  quickly 
run  off  withcut  penetrating  the  road. 

Filling  mudholes  with  gravel  is  not  making 
a  gravel  road.  This  is  only  wasting  good  ma- 
terial. I  can  recall  a  mudhole  into  whcih 
gravel  was  regularly  dumped  every  spring  for 
years,  and  each  time  when  the  ground  thawed 
out  in  the  following  spring  the  mud  was  again 
on  top  and  ready  to  swallow  another  dose  of 
gravel.  Probably  there  is  enough  gravel  in 
thai  hole,  200  or  300  feel  long,  lo  make  a  mile 
of  good  gravel  road.  Finally  a  road  super- 
visor came  along,  who  put  in  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  tile  and  crowned  the  road  surface,  and 
there  has  been  no  mudhole  there  since. 

The  form  which  should  be  given  to  an 
earth  roadbed  and  the  melhods  of  drainage  to 
be  used  depend  in  each  instance  upon  ihe  local 
condilions  surrounding  the  road.  The  ability 
of  earth  to  sustain  a  load  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  amount  of  water  contained 
by  it.  Mosl  earth  forms  a  good  foundation 
so  long  as  it  is  kept  dry,  but  when  wel  il 
loses  its  sustaining  power,  becoming  incoher- 
ent. When  softened  by  water  soil  is  easily 
displaced  by  the  settling  of  the  road  or  forced 
upward  into  any  space  that  may  exist  in  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  lhat  the  loads  may  be  uni- 
formly sustained  and  the  surface  of  the  road 
kept  firm  and  even  it  is  of  first  importance 
that  the  roadbed  be  kept  dry.  The  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  road  are  therefore 
largely  questions  of  drainage,  the  objects  being 
to  prevent  water  frcm  reaching  the  road  and 
to  provide  means  for  immediately  removing 
such  as  does  reach  it  before  the  soil  becomes 
saluraled  and  softened. 


roads  in  thai  county,  and  with  the  awakening 
has  come  the  determination  to  compete  with 
the  other  townships  in  the  matter  of  first- 
class  highways.  The  lownship  has  voled 
$5,000  for  permanent  road  work  for  this  year, 
and  ihis  sum  will  be  increased  nexl  year  and 
every  year  until  the  township  can  boast  thai 
there  are  no  betler  roads  in  Hillsdale  county 
lhan  within  the  confines  of  Reading  township. 
Heretofore  Reading,  which  has  ihe  largest 
assessed  valuation  of  any  township  in  Hills- 
dale  county,  has  been  very  niggardly  in  its 
appropriation  for  road  work. 

A  movement  has  been  starled  at  Batlle 
Creek  lo  open  a  new  highway  for  the  benefil 
of  the  Bedford  township  farmers  who  frequent 
Battle  Creek.  It  is  proposed  to  grade  and  ex- 
tend West  Van  Buren  streel  from  Limil  slreel 
lo  West,  Main,  giving  ihe  rural  population  in 
lhat  vicinity  a  new  thoroughfare  by  which  to 
enter  the  city. 

Every  since  the  double  tracking  of  Wesl 
Main  the  farmers  have  complained  lhal  ihey 
are  unable  to  drive  into  Batlle  Creek  with  a 
load  of  hay  owing  to  the  narrow  read  on 
either  side  of  ihe  track.  They  also  experienced 
this  difficulty  somewhat  before  the  double 
track  was  laid,  for  in  one  or  two  seclions 
Wesl  Main  slreel  is  very  narrow  near  the  city 
limits. 

If  West  Van  Buren  street  is  extended  to 
West  Main  street,  then  ihe  farmers  could 
come  inlo  the  city  without  traversing  any 
narrow  slreel. 


The  Beard  of  Trade  of  Mt.  Pleasant  has 
a  good  roads  committee.  This  committee 
has  been  instructed  to  work  oul  a  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  all  roads  leading  into  the 
city.  H.  A.  Sanford  is  chairman  of  ihe  com- 
mittee. The  committee  has  already  induced 
Union  township  to  begin  good  road  work. 
Supervisor  McLachlan  has  offered  to  supply 
free  gravel  for  oi:e  mile  cf  road  running  wesi 
from  the  city. 


Davison  township,  Genesce  county,  is  strong 
for  good  roads  this  year.  The  township  will 
issue  bonds  for  $3,500  to  build  stale  reward 
roads,  and  in  addilion  will  raise  $1,500  by 
taxation.  Wtih  $1,500  left  over  from  last  year, 
ihe  lownship  will  have  $6,500  lo  expend  on 
good  roads  this  year. 


Newberg  was  the  first  township  in  Cass 
county  to  attempt  state  reward  roads.  It 
is  now  in  readiness  lo  complele  ihe  work  and 
receive  its  allowance  from  the  state. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

Antioch  township,  Wexford  county,  has 
voted  to  bond  for  $2,000  for  good  roads. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Mecosta  county 
will  probably  condemn  ihe  Paris  toll  road, 
one  of  the  few  now  in  operation  in  Michigan. 

The  township  board  of  Eckford,  Calhoun 
county,  has  completed  its  plans  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  macadam  road  on  which  the  Con- 
solidated Slone  and  Gravel  Company  de- 
faulled  last  fall. 


The  Marquette  Stone  Company  has  begun 
operations  again  at  its  quarry  near  Chocolay. 
No  quarry  work  has  been  slarled  as  yet,  and 
the  large  pile  of  rock  quarried  out  last  sum- 
mer will  be  crushed  before  more  is  quarried 
out.  P.  B.  Spear,  the  manager,  anticipates  a 
very  good  season  and  already  has  closed  sev- 
eral large  contracts.  The  company  is 
rhiclly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  road- 
making  material,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
marketed  in  lower  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  the 
upper  peninsula. 

Reading  township,  Hillsdale  county,  has 
awakened  to  the  facl  lhal  il  has  the  poorest 


La  Grange  township,  Cass  county,  has 
voted  to  build  two  miles  of  state  reward  road 
this  year.  One  mile  of  this  road  is  to  be 
constructed  on  the  north  and  south  road  run- 
ning through  Whitmanville.  Half  a  mile  is  to 
run  north  from  the  old  Kinsbury  farm,  and 
the  other  half  mile  is  to  run  east  from  the 
corporation  limits  of  Cassopolis  to  the  Penn 
township  line.  This  is  the  Diamond  Lake 
road. 

Tecumseh  township,  Lenawee  county,  has 
voted  $1,700  for  road  bridge  work. 

In  accord  with  the  progressive  movement 
for  good-  roads  which  was  instituted  in  Elk- 
land  township,  Tuscola  county,  under  the  lead 
ership  of  A.  A.  McKenzie,  then  supervisor, 
and  P.  A.  Koepfgen,  highway  commissioner, 
five  years  ago,  the  township  has  voted  to  con- 
slrucl  two  more  miles  of  stale  reward  road 
ihis  summer.  The  roads  chosen  for  this  im- 
provement are  the  mile  running  south  from 
the  Bethel  church  and  the  mile  between  the 
East  river  bridge  and  the  county  line,  east  of 
Cass  City.  Bolh  roads  are  al  the  end  of  roads 
which  were  improved  under  state  aid  in  for- 
mer years. 


St.  Charles  township,  Saginaw  county,  will 
spend  $10.000  on  good  roads  this  year,  the 
electors  having  voted  that  amount  on  April  19. 
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The  Care  of  the  Woodlot. 

(First  Paper). 
THINGS  TO  BE  DONE. 

If  your  orchard  had  the  trees  closely 
crowded  together  in  seme  places  and  in  other 
parts  the  trees  had  died,  leaving  open  spaces; 
if  part  of  the  trees  were  Baldwins  and  part 
"wild"  trees  bearing  small,  gnarled,  sour 
fruit;  if  the  orchard  had  never  been  pruned; 
if  the  ground  were  covered  with  a  tangle  of 
useless  bushes  and  vines — if  these  things  were 
true,  you  would  not  consider  that  you.  had 
as  good  an  orchard  as  you  could  easily  have 
gotten  by  a  little  more  care. 

Go  into  your  woodlot.  Are  there  any 
places  where  the  trees  are  so  closely  crowded 
that  no  one  of  them  has  a  chance  to  grow 
well?  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  any 
thrifty  young  trees  growing  so  far  from  their 
nearest  neighbors  that  each  tree  will  hold  its 
branches  most  of  the  way  to  the  ground,  and 
thus  make  knotty  lumber?  Are  there  any 
open  places  where  there  are  no  trees  at  all, 
which  therefore  represent  just  so  much  idle 
mil?  Are  all  of  the  trees  of  ash  and 
Wood  and  desirable  kinds  of  oak,  or  of 
nthor  kinds  --on  like — or  are  there  some  pop- 
pies, iromvoods  or  beeches  which  you  would 
rather  replace  by  better  kinds?  Are  there 
any  decaying,  crooked,  forked  or  very  limby 
whose  room  could  be  more  profitably 
occupied  by  better  trees?  Do  you  realize 
that  (if  you  care  for  the  woodlot  more  as  a 
place  to  raise  wood  than  to  furnish  pasture) 
to  have  the  ground  overgrown  with  grass, 
instead  of  being  covered  with  a  manuring  of 
decaying  leaves,  is  as  bad  a  sign  in  the  wood- 
Int  as  a  tangle  of  worthless  bushes  and  vines 
wruld  be  in  the  orchard?  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  y<m  that  if  these  conditions  exist,  you  have 
IK. t  as  good  a  woodlot  as  you  might  easily 
have? 

\o  one  doubts  that  more  fruit  and  better 
fruit  can  he  raised  by  giving  the  orchard 
[in  per  care,  because  long  experience  has 
shown  that  man  can  greatly  improve  on  Na- 
ture's way  <>f  raising  fruit.  No  one  ought  to 
douht  that  more  timber  and  better  timber 
can  be  raised  by  giving  the  woodlot  some 
care,  because  centuries-- of  successful  practical 
results  in  other  countries  have  proved  that 
man  can  greatly  improve  on  Nature's  way  of 
raising  timber. 

The  care  which  the  woodlot  needs  in  order 
to  make  it  yield  more  timber  and  better 
timber  is  in  most  cases  inexpensive.  Some 
of  the  work  can  be  done  at  a  time  of  year 
when  many  farmers  are  not  hard  pushed  with 
work.  Some  of  the  work  pays  or  more  than 
pays  for  itself  at  once  in  wood  taken  out. 
In  cases  where  some  outlay  of  money  is 
needed  to  give  the  woodlot  proper  care,  the 
expense  should  be  far  more  than  repaid  by 
the  increased  value  of  the  woodlot. 

If  the  woodlot  is  to  be  at  its  best,  we 
should  try  to  accomplish  two  things: 

1.  Keep  it  well  stocked  with  the  best  trees. 

2.  Making  these  trees  grow  as  fast  as  can 
be  done  without  causing  them  to  be  limby. 

i        In   order   to   accomplish    these   objects,   four 
main   kinds   of  care   are   necessary: 

1.  Keep   fires,  even   light  surface  fires,  out 
of   the   woodlot. 

2.  Stop   pasturing   the    woodlot. 

3.  Cut    the    trees    which    ought   to    be    cut, 
and   leave   those   which   ought  not  to   be   cut. 

4.  If     Nature     does     not     start     desirable 
y.  nn.c    trees   for   you   in   all   open   spots,   start 
young    trees    yourself    wherever    necessary. 

F.ach  one  of  these  four  kinds  of  care  helps 
to  accomplish  each  of  the  two  objects  in 
view. 

Detailed  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do  along 
these  lines,  and  reasons  why  such  measures 
help  the  woodlot,  will  be  given  in  succeed- 
ing papers. — Walter  Mulford,  University  of 
Michigan  Forestry  Department,  Ann  Arbor. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.  FILIBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


EMMET    COUNTY    ROAD    PLANS. 

Henry  Leismer,  chairman  of  the  Emmet 
County  Road  Commission,  reports  that  the 
year  1909  was  the  first  year  any  work  was 
done  on  the  state  reward  plan  in  Emmet 
county.  The  commission  finished  one  mile  of 
gravel  road,  which  passed  state  inspection, 
and  prepared  two  and  one-quarter  miles  addi- 
tional, which  is  ready  for  the  last  course  of 
gravel. 

This  year  the  commission  will  build  one 
mile  of  stone  road  from  Pellston,  running 
south  on  the  trunk  line  road.  This  trunk 
line  road  runs  south  from  Mackinaw  City  to 
Petoskey,  and  from  Petoskey  west  to  the 
line  which  separates  Emmett  and  Charlevoix 
counties.  The  commission  will  also  build  two 
miles  of  stone  road  on  the  trunk  road  starting 
at  Petoskey  and  running  west.  These  three 
miles  of  stone  roads  will  be  completed  this 
year.  The  commission  has  also  planned  to 
grade  one  and  one-quarter  miles  of  the  Cross 
village  turnpike  road. 

The  commission  is  a  unit  in  favor  of  stone 
roads.  Next  year  it  proposes  to  have  a  stone 
crusher  and  prepare  its  own  stone.  With  the 
stone  crusher  in  operation  the  commission  be- 
lieves the  road  work  will  go  ahead  much 
faster. 


and  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
can  resume  their  positions  in  society  better  men 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  i;they  been 
confined  in  dark  and  gloomy  prisons." 

He  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  road  work  and 
has  collected  a  mass  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions  only  after 
careful  and  painstaking  sifting  of  all  available 
records  and  information,  coupled  with  the  self- 
evident  results  where  the  system  is  in  operation. 

Michigan    Road    Notes. 

Chippewa  county  has  postponed  action  on  the 
purchase  of  a  10-ton  road  roller. 

The  prospects  seem  excellent  for  the  adoption 
of  the  county  road  system  by  Clare  county  at  the 
election  to  be  held  on  April  4.  Much  missionary 
work  has  been  done  the  past  winter. 

It  is  expected  that  Lincoln  township,  Berricn 
county,  will  vote  on  April  4  in  favnr  of  bonding 
for  $20,000  for  good  roads.  The  adjoining  town- 
ships of  St.  Joseph  and  Royalton  have  hee'i 
building  good  roads  for  several  years.  With 
Lincoln  township  falling  into  line.  Berrien  county 
will  soon  be  noted  for  its  fine  highways. 


FAVORS  USE  OF  CONVICTS  ON  ROADS. 

Judge  C.  J.  Gavin,  of  Denver,  who  recently 
visited  in  Kalamazoo,  is  an  advocate  of  the  use 
of  convict  labor  on  roads.  He  says : 

"The  convict  labor  system  in  Colorado  has  been 
an  unqualified  success,  and  viewed  from  the  hu- 
manitarian standpoint  the  system  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  value  because  it  makes  men  out  of  what 
in  other  circumstances  would  remain  ordinary 
criminals. 

"I  have  personally  inspected  the  camps  when 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  guards  and  super- 
vision, yet  all  the  convicts  were  contented  and 
happy  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
would  resume  their  position  in  society  which  they 
had  lost. 

"If  at  any  time  any  person  doubts  the  state- 
ments that  prisoners  can  be  put  on  honor  they 
have  only  to  interview  Warden  Tynan  or  go  and 
inspect  for  himself.  This  will  at  the  same  time 
show  him  what  good  can  be  acomplished  for  con- 
victs while  they  are  put  to  work  constructing 
roads.  The  ultimate  good  to  the  community  at 
large,  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  the  high- 
ways, but  in  the  moral  betterment  of  the  pris- 
oners, is  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  system." 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  convicts  es- 
caping on  road  work  Judge  Gavin  declared: 

"I  have  personally  inspected  the  convict  road 
camps  when  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
escape  and  no  supervision  of  the  convicts,  yet  75 
out  of  every  100  men  are  contented  and  happy, 


George  W.  Bouscher,  of  Manislique.  is  a  ca"- 
didatc  for  county  road  commissioner  in  Schocl- 
craft  county. 

Whether  or  no  Clare  county  votes  to  adopt  the 
county  road  system  on  April  4.  Sheridan  township 
proposes  to  have  good  roads.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  proposition  to  bond  for  $fi,000  for 
the  building  of  state  reward  roads  will  carry  in 
the  township  on  April  4. 

The  taxpayers  of  Chippewa  county  will  vote  on 
April  4  on  a  proposition  to  bond  for  $20,000  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  county  agricultural 
school. 


A  fund  is  being  raised  to  build  a  state  reward 
gravel  road  between  Ann  Arbor  and  Whitmore 
Lake.  If  the  road  is  built  it  will  be  the  pioneer 
state  reward  road  in  Washtenaw  county. 

Finding  the  Petoskey  Crushed  Stone  Company 
and  the  Lake  Shore  Company,  bidders  on  the 
stone  for  county  roads  for  the  coming  year,  so 
close  together  that  there  was  a  difference  of  less 
than  $200  between  their  bids,  the  hoard  of  coun- 
ty road  commissioners  of  Muskegon  county  split 
the  contract  between  the  two  companies,  giving 
each  half.  The  total  amount  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Company's  hid  is  $11.111.  The  Petoskey  company 
bid  $11,205  total.  In  splitting  up,  the  .road  com- 
missioners awarded  to  each  company  the  parv 
of  the  contract  on  which  its  bid  was  low. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 


NOVEMBER,    1909. 

N'o.  712,  Brown  township,  Manistee  county. 
1.991  miles,  class  B,  reward  $496. 

No.  7]  3,  Dickson  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.077  miles,  class  B,  reward  $538. 

No.  714,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.5  mile,  class  E,  reward  $500. 

No.  715,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.551  mile,  class  E,  reward  $551. 

No.  716,  Portage  township,  Houghton 
county,  1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  717,  Marengo  township,  Calhoun  county, 
.175  mile,  class  E,  reward  $175. 

No.  718,  Colfax  township,  Mecosta  county! 
4.179  miles,  class  B,  reward  $2,090. 

No.  719,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  class  C,  reward  $750. 

No.  720,  Grant  township,  Mason  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  721,  Grant  township,  Mason  county, 
1.001  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  722,  Nankin  township,  Wayne  county, 
.502  mile,  class  E,  reward  $502. 

No.  723,  Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county,  .659  mile,  class  E,  reward  $659. 

No.  724,  Shelby  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.029  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,029. 

No.  725,  Filer  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.894  miles,  class  B,  reward  $947. 

No.  726,  Harring  township,  Wexford  county, 
2.28  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,140. 

No.  727,  Pleasanton  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mi-le,  class  B  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  728,  Springdale  township,  Manistee 
county,  .995  mile,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  729,  Fruitport  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1.005  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,005. 

DECEMBER,  1909. 

No.  730,  Garfield  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  731,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.04  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,040. 

No.  732,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.035  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,035. 

No.  733,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun* 
ty,  .495  mile,  class  B,  reward  $247. 

No.  734,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .249  mile,  class  C,  reward  $187. 

No.  735,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty. 1.745  miles,  class  C,  reward  $1,309. 

No.  736,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .746  miles,  class  C,  reward  $560. 

No.  737,  Blair  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  738,  ^faple  Grove  township,  Manistee 
county,  .49  mile,  class  B,  reward  $245. 

No.  739,  Reynolds  township,  Montcalm 
county,  1.345  miles,  class  A,  reward  $336. 

N'o.  740,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.5 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  741,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.764 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $882. 

No.  742,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $490. 

No.  743,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  744,  Marilla  township,  Manistee  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  745,  Freesoil  township,  Mason  county, 
1.000  miles,  class  B,  reward  $503.  - 

No.  746.  Montrose  township,  Genesee  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  747,  Day  township,  Montcalm  county, 
1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  748,  Douglas  township,  Montcalm  coun- 
ty, 1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $825. 

No.  749,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.500  mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  750,  Cleon  township,  Manistee  county, 
.25  mile,  class  B,  reward  $125. 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  1910 

N'o.  751,  Bloomfield  township,  Oakland 
county,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

\  ..  7.1-'.  Rapid  River  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.004  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $502. 

No.  7.13,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  .511,  gravel,  state  reward  $255. 


Roads 
Dust- 


Preserves 


State  Road,  Watertown,  Mass.,  Built  With  Tarvia  X 

Adding  to  the  Life  of  Macadam 

•  Tarvia  is  to  the  fine  stone  of  a  macadam  road  exactly  what  cement  is  to  concrete. 
It  is  a  powerful  binder,  filling  the  voids  while  fluid  and  then  solidifying  and  forming 
a  tough  adhesive  matrix  about  the  stone.  The  adhesion  of  Tarvia  to  stone  is  perfect. 
When  the  fine  screenings  that  constitute  a  macadam  surface  are  agglomerated  with 
Tarvia  the  suction  of  automobile  wheels  will  not  tear  them  loose  in  the  form  of  dust. 
The  life  of  the  roadway  is  thereby  greatly  prolonged  and  the  dust  nuisance  abated. 

Without  Tarvia  the  top  surface  of  ordinary  macadam  will  not  last  a  year  under 
automobile  travel,  and  the  dust  nuisance  is  intolerable.  The  swift  wheels  suck  the 
fine  powder  out  of  the  roads  and  scatter  it  far  and  wide,  stripping  the  lower  courses 
of  stone  of  their  cushion,  after  which  frost  and  the  percolation  of  water  quickly  ravel 
the  road.  Continual  resurfacing  is  so  expensive  that  many  road  authorities  have  had 
to  let  the  highways  remain  without  surfacing,  merely  contenting  themselves  with 
repairing  the  worst  breaks. 

Tarvia  makes  macadam  able  to  withstand  automobile  travel,  makes  the  roadway 
dustlcss  and  costs  less  than  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  road  which  has  not  been 
tarviated. 

Booklets  rcijardiiifi  the  treatments  sent  i>n  request. 

BARRETT    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

New  York         Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston        St.  Louis      Cleveland      iCncinnati 
Minneapolis        Pittsburg        Kansas  City        New  Orleans        London,  Eng. 


No.  754,  Rapid  River  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  .498,  gravel,  state  reward  $249. 

No.  755,  Union  township,  Branch  county, 
1.648  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $824. 

No.  756,  East  Bay  township,  Grand  Tra- 
verse county,  gravel,  1  mile,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  757,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  758,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1.394  miles,  gravel  road,  reward  $687. 

No.  759,  Oshtemo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  760,  Oshtemo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  761,  Wakeshma  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  762,  Prairie  Ronde  township,  Kalamazoo 


county,  2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1000. 

No.  763,  Climax  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  764,  Climax  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty. 

No.  765,  Schoolcraft  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  766,  Schoolcraft  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  767,  Texas  township,  Kalamazoo  county, 
2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1000. 

No.  768,  Brady  township,  Kalamazoo  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  769.  Brady  township,  Kalamazoo  county. 

No.  770,  Portage  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500. 
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An  Economical  Method  of  Hauling  Stone  For  Road  Work. 


No.  771,  Portage  townwship,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  772,  Alamo  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500.* 

No.  773,  Comstock  township,  Kalamazoo 
cnunty. 

.No.  774,  Pavilion  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  775,  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty. 

No.  776,  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty. 

No.  777,  Charleston  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  778,  Charleston  township,  Kalamazco 
county. 

No.  779,  Richland  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  780,  Ross  township,  Kalamazoo  county. 
No.  781,  Ross  township,  Kalamazoo  county. 

S2,  Alamo  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty. 

No.  783,  Walker  township,  Kent  county,  .546 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $273. 

N'o.  784,  Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.025  miles,  gravel,  reward  $512. 

No.  785— 

No.  786,  Newfield  township,  Oceana  county, 
.498  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $249. 

No.  787,  Jordan  township,  Antrim  county, 
.492  mile,  class  B,  state  reward,  $246. 

No.  788,  Jordan  township,  Antrim  county, 
.512  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $256. 


MARCH  AND  APRIL,  1910. 

No  789,   Bcaugrand      township,      Cheboygan 
county,  .928   mile,  gravel,  reward  $464.00 

No.  790,  Hebron  township,  Cheboygan  coun- 
ty,  1.364    miles,   gravel,   reward   $682.00. 

Mo.    781,    Wexford   township,  Wexford   coun- 
ty,  1   mile,   gravel,   reward  $500.00. 

No.  792,  Selma    township,    Wexford   county, 
.094    mile,   gravel,    reward   $497.00. 


.995  mile,  gravel,   reward  $498.00. 

No.  794,  Selma    township,    Wexford   county, 
1.014  miles,  gravel,  reward  $507.00. 

No.  795,  Clam      Lake      township,      Wexford 
county,  1.003  miles,  gravel,  reward  $502.00. 

No.  796,  Clam      Lake"    township,      Wexford 
county,   1.012  miles,  gravel,  reward  $506.00. 

No.  797,  Cherry    Grove    township,    Wexford 
county,  .550  miles,  gravel,  reward  $225.00. 

No.  798,  Cherry    Grove    township,    Wexford 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500.00. 

No.  799,  Springwells  township,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, 1.463  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,463.00. 

No.  800,  Greenfield   township,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, 1.118  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,118.00. 

No.  801,  Greenfield   township,  Wayne   coun- 
ty, .963  mile,  class  E,  reward  $963.00. 

No.  802,   Dearborn    township,    Wayne    coun- 
ty, 1.037  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,037.00. 

No.  803,  Ferry     township,     Oceana     county, 
1.538  miles,  gravel,  reward  $769.00. 

>."o.  804,  Bangor      township,      Bay      county, 
.5   mile,  macadam,   reward  $500.00. 

No.  805,  Monitor     township.      Bay      county, 
.."i .").")   mile,   macadam,   reward  $5f>5. 00. 

No.  806,  Monitor   township,    Bay   county,   .5 
mile,  macadam,   reward  $500.00. 

No.  807,  Richmond  township,  Osceola  coun- 
ty, 1   mile,  class  B,  (gravel),  reward  $500.00. 

No.  808,  Richmond  township,  Osceola  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500.00. 

No.  809,  Monitor     township,     Bay     county, 
.25  mile,  macadam,  reward  $250.00. 

No.  810,  Monitor     township,      Bay     county, 
.696   mile,   macadam,   reward  $6<)6.00. 

No.  811,  Beaver   township,   Bay  county,  .561 
mile,  macadam,   reward  $561.00. 

No.  812,  Williams     township.     Bay     county, 
.25  mile,  macadam,  reward  $250.00. 

No.  813,  Kawkawlin   township.    Bay   county, 
.5  mile,  macadam,  reward  $500.00. 


THE  HUBER 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLER 

Rightly  claimed  to  be  the 

BEST  ROLLER 

for  street  and  road  work. 

Some  of  the  features  that  combine  to  make  it 
the  best: 

Boiler  's  °^  '^e    return    "ue    'yPe-     Heat    passes 

twice  through  the  length  of  boiler,  utilizing 

the  maximum  amount  to  produce  steam.     This  boiler 
thus  uses  less  fuel  and  water  to  produce  a  given  amount 
of  effective  steam  power. 

Drive  Wheels  'iave  casl  stee'  'Ieav5r  "ras>  an<^  "at 

~~~~~~—~  steel  spokes.     There  isn't  a  traction 
wheel  made  as  strong  as  this. 

A  v  I  p  is   round,    running    straight    through    under 

boiler,    in    one    piece.      Axle    revolves    in 

special  wide,  self-oiled  bearings;  and  drive  wheel  is 
keyed    to    axle.     Best    mounting  ever  devised  for  a 
traction  engine. 

Friction  Steering.  En*ne  is  8uided  b?  steam  P°W' 

er,  by  a  lever  at  either  end  of 

platform.       Easy  for  the  operator;  and  responds  in- 
stantly to  the  movement  of  the  lever. 

Convertible  to  Traction  Engine  by  taking  off  front 

~  roll  and  and  put- 
ting regular  wheels  in  its  place.  Two  outfits  for  price 
of  one. 

Road  officials  and  Contractors  should  ask  for  out) 
Roller  and  Road  Engine  Catalog. 

THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


605  Center  St., 


MARION,  OHIO 


2.84  miles,  macadam,  reward  $2,840.00. 

No.  815,  Maple     River     township,     Emmet 
county,  1.529  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,529.00. 

No.  816,  Dayton    township,  Tuscola    county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500.00. 

No.  817,  Dayton    township,   Tuscola   county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500.00. 


).  793,  Baring  township,  Wexford  county,       No.  814,  Resort    township,    Emmet    county, 


CONCRETE  ROAD  BIDS. 

The  Owosso  Constructicn  Company  was  the 
lowest  bidder  for  the  construction  of  three 
concrete  roads  in  Wayne  county.  Its  figures 
were:  Michigan  avenue  road,  2.41  miles,  $27,- 
072.28;  Grand  River  road,  1.48  miles,  $16,567.- 
80;  Woodward  avenue  road.  1.2:>  miles,  $14,- 
095.40.  Other  bidders  were  !•'.  Porath  &  Sons 
and  R.  D.  Baker. 
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MICHIGAN 


HIGHWAY    CO 


ISSIONERS 


If  you  find  it  too  expensive  to  maintain  your  earth  roads  with  a  big  2500  Ib.  grader  with 

6  or  8  horses  and  three  to  six  men,  try  one  of  these 


OPERATED 

BY 

2  OR  4  HORSES 
AND 

1  OR  2  MEN 


SHIPPED 

ON 
TRIAL 


J, 


HHH 

The  Little  Western  Steel  Grader 


An  investigation  will  convince  you  that  your  roads  can 
be  rolled  at  two-thirds  the  average  cost  of  this  work  when 
steam  rollers  are  employed — by  using  one  of  these. 


American  Gasoline  Motor  Roller 


Don't  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  wetting  the 
road  properly  during  its 
construction  with  one  of 
these. 


We  build  everything  required  for 
building  and  repairing  all  kinds  of 
Streets  and  Roads. 

In  addition  to  the  goods  shown  on 
this  page,  a  complete  line  of  Graders, 
Dump  Wagons,  Sweepers,  Wheelers, 
Drags  and  Plows. 


Austin  Road          1     Sprinkler 


IT    IS    NOT    A 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR    THE    BIG 

GRADERS 

BUT 

AN 

AUXILIARY 


You  can  cut  the  heart 
out  of  maintenance  ex- 
pense of  your  crusher  and 
reduce  your  material  at 
much  smaller  cost — if  you 
use  one  of  these. 


Cast  Steel  Rock  Crusher 


To  every  Commissioner  or  other 
Road  Official  who  replies  to  this  ad- 
vertisement, reporting  the  requirements 
in  this  line  of  his  town  or  county,  we 
will  send  catalogues  and  a  handsome 
souvenir  free. 


THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  LTD. 

CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS 


Vol.  6.    No.  11. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  MAY,  1910. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


"I   CONSIDER  THIS  A 
REMARKABLE  RECORD* 

That  Is  the  Opinion   of  the  City   Engineer  of  Kalarnazoo,  Michigan,  After  He  Had  Seen  What 
Pioneer  Road  Asphalt  Will  Do  in  the  way  of  Making  Better  Roads  and  Making  Them  Durable. 


GILBERT  AVENUE,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN.          WATERPROOFED  WITH  "PIONEER"  ROAD  ASPHALT  IN  1908. 

READ  THIS  ENGINEER'S  LETTER: 

The  American  Asphaltum  &  Rubber  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Macadam  pavement  on  Gilbert  Avenue, 
this  city,  which  was  waterproofed  with  your  Pioneer  Asphalt  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  beg  to 
state  that  this  pavement  is  today  in  as  good  condition  as  when  material  was  applied. 

I  consider  this  a  remarkable  record  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  street  is  on  a  side 
hill,  and  before  the  asphalt  was  applied,  macadam  was  washed  out  in  a  great  many  places  after 
each  heavy  rain.   I  might  also  add,  as  you  are  aware,  that  there  is  a  street  railway  track  in 
the  center  of  the  street. 

Yours  truly 

(signed)   H.  A.  JOHNSTON, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Aug.  21,  1909.  City  Engineer. 

If    interested    in    Road    Improvement    write    for    additional    Data. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUM  &  RUBBER  CO.,  600-614  Harvester  Building,   CHICAGO 
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The  Only  General  Purpose  Road  Roller 

Because  it  is  the  only  roller  which  is  suitable  for  all  roller  work  in  the  construction  and  finishing  of  plain  Macadam 
roads  and  Tar  Macadam  pavements,  and  for  rolling  and  compacting  embankments,  fills,  sub-grades,  earth  roads, 
gravel  roads,  shale  roads,  oiled  roads ;  and  also  sufficient  in  power  and  equipments  for  suitable  economy  in  hauling 
road-making  materials  and  graders,  and  in  driving  rock  crushers,  etc. 
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THE  NEW  19 1O  PORT  HURON  ROAD  ROLLER 
The  Powerful  Roller,  The  Economical  Roller,  The  Short-turning  Roller,  The  General  Purpose  Roller 


THE  NEW  ALL  STEEL  PORT  HURON  SPREADING  DUMP  CAR 

This  Port  Huron  Spreading  Dump  "Car"  contains   no  wood ;  its  construction  throughout  is  of  metal— mainly 

Jller  Bearings,  such  as  in  our  wooden  "car,"  are   included  in  the  wheels.     The  Dumping  Devices  or  levers 

are  low  down  and  convenient  for  operation  by  the  man,  while  he  is  standing  on  the  road.     The  main  frame  is  chan- 

steel,  and  joints  are  riveted.     The  durability  of  the  material   and  the  strengths  of  the  parts— the  whole  car  is 

such  that  it  will  last  many  years. 

PORT  HURON  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  COMPANY 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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Michigan  State  Good  Roads  Association 

P.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings,  President.  N.  P.  HULL,  Diamondale,  Vice-President. 

THOMAS  SATTLER,  Jackson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 
H.  S.  EARLE,  Detroit.  P.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings.  W.  W.  TODD,  Jackson. 


MICHIGAN   GOOD   ROADS 

MEN  IN  CONVENTION 


The  third  convention  of  the  Michigan  State 
Good  Reads  Association,  held  at  Grand  Rapids 
on  May  12,  was  the  best  in  the  history  nf  that 
nization.  Much  enthusiasm  was  display- 
ed. The  new  officers  and  directors  are  among 
the  must  earnest  of  good  road  advocates  in 
Michigan,  and  better  selections  to  direct  the 
movement  in  Michigan  could  not  have  been 
made.  The  good  roads  movement  is  gaining 
force  in  this  state  with  every  mile  of  im- 
proved highway  that  is  built.  The  countie.- 
tliat  have  been  laggards  are  awakening,  and 
it  is  expected  that  within  three  years  the  coun- 
ty roads  system  will  prevail  universally. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent \Y.  \V.  Todd,  of  Jackson,  who  made  a 
sin  rt  address.  He  said: 

I  .1111  pleased  to  meet  so  many  Good  Roads 
cates  today,  and  in  calling  this,  the  third 
annual  meeting,  to  order,  I  wish  first,  to  ex- 
tend thanks  to  the  state  press,  the  Board  nf 
Trade  of  Grand  Rapids  and  the  friends  rf  this 
cause,  who  have  aided  us  in  a  Financial  way. 
A  little  over  four  years  ago,  this  association 
was  organized  at  Flint,  and  since  that  time, 
we  have  endravnred  to  impress  upon  llir 
minds  of  officials  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
the  old  system  of  working  ;,ut  road  taxes  and. 
instead,  of  doing  work  of  a  more  permanent 
character.  This  not  only  applies  to  townships 
but  to  cities  as  well.  Michigan  with  her  na- 
tural resources  for  road  building  material, 
should  have  the  best  roads  t  f  any  state  in  the 
I'ninii,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  fall 
far  short  of  it.  This  state  manufactures  60 
:>rr  cent  of  the  automobiles  made  in  this  coun- 
try; in  the  manufacture  of  vehicles,  I  am  in- 
:<-d  that  we  are  third.  With  this  enorm- 
>u-  output  of  road  vehicles,  why  should  we 
ie  behind  other  states  in  the  building  of  good 

We    have,    thanks    to    His    Excellency    Gov. 

\Varner,  and  the  legislature,  laws  for  the  im- 

iit    of  highways.     The  laws   as   enact- 

which    give   the    State    Highway    Commis- 

ioner  power  to  give  state  aid,  should  be  thor- 

•  ughly    explained    to    the   voters    of   the    rural 

ricts,   for   I    find   that   the   people   who   re- 

e  the  greatest  benefit  from  improved  high- 

vs.  are  the  slowest  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

A  bile   not    intending   to,   in   any   way,   connect 

A  .-si  ciatic.n    in   politics,    I    will   say   that   I 

hink  any  man,  no  matter  what  party  he  may 

H-long   to.   can   not   make   a   mistake   in   adva- 

ating   a   better   condition   of  our   highways. 

There  are  many  w-ays  in  which  this  can   be 

•    light  about   without  being  a  burden   to  the 

'\payer.      Our   penal   institutions,   situated   at 

ackson,    Ionia    and    Marquette,   are    accessible 

|o  vast  quarries   of  limestone  which   could   be 


quarried  and  crushed  by  prison  labor  and 
then  sold  to  cities  and  townships  at  a  price, 
which  would  be  cheaper  than  gravel,  quality 
considered.  In  each  county  men  confined  in 
the  county  jail  could  be  used  to  work  on  the 
roads,  and  unfortunate  men,  who  think  little 
of  a  jail  sentence,  would  STOU  go  to  work,  and 
tramps  in  Michigan  would  be  as  scarce  as 


W.    W.    TODD, 

Member    Executive   Committee    Michigan   State 
Good   Roads  Association. 


white  black-birds.  Such  a  measure  would  not 
only  reduce  the  many  crimes  committed  but 
also  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  state  in  a  finan- 
cial way. 

It  would  be  well  for  you  gentlemen  to  en- 
lighten your  neighbors  as  to  the  amount  lost 
to  the  farmers  each  year  on  account  of  poor 
roads.  Npt_  many  years  ago,  remonstrances 
and  even  injunctions  were  served  on  our  city 
fathers  against  pavements,  but  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  good  paved  street  in  any  city  of  this 
state  which  a  majority  of  the  people  would 
abandon  and  go  back  to  the  old  dirt  road,  and 
the  farmers,  who  come  to  your  city  to  trade 
soon  find  out  where  they  can  first  strike  the 
pavement. 

The  matter  of  road  signs  is  one  that  we 
should  advocate;  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 


portance. Even  people  at  home,  driving  only 
a  shcrt  distance,  find  sign  boards  very  con- 
venient; let  alone  the  traveler  passing  from 
one  side  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

While  I  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  state 
aid,  we  should  also  take  up  the  matter  of 
national  aid.  Many  years  ago  this  govern- 
ment rendered  financial  assistance  in  improv- 
ing highways,  commonly  kncwn  as  pikes,  and 
I  .think  we  should  impress  on  pur  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  the  necessity  of  appro- 
priating as  much  for  highways  as  they  do  for 
rivers  and  harbors — and  in  this,  connection  I 
wish  to  compliment  Senator  Wm.  Alden  Smith, 
in  his  effort  to  secure  a  deep  waterway  con- 
necting Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  and  I  hope 
this  convention  will  adopt  suitable  resolutions 
asking  him  to  help  us  in  a  national  way,  also 
that  a  committee  on  Legislative  matters  be 
appointed. 

Assistant  City  Attorney  R.  M.  Ferguson 
made  the  address  of  welcome,  to  which  P.  T. 
Colgrove,  of  Hastings,  responded. 

Gov.  Warner  expressed  deep  interest  in  the 
good  roads  movement,  which,  he  said,  in  Mich- 
igan, is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  growing. 

In  1906  the  state  expended  $26,000  for  good 
r:ads,  the  next  year  $61,000,  then  $78,000  and 
last  year  $144,000,  and  this  year  it  will  reach 
$200,000.  The  time  will  come,  he  said,  when 
the  state  will  expend  therefor  four  times  this 
amount,  and  a  tax  of  less  than  10  cents  on  the 
thousand  valuation  will  make  this  possible. 

Hon.  Chase  S.  Osborn  was  unable  to  be 
in  attendance,  but  sent  a  letter  which  was  read 
bv  Horatio  S.  Earle,  of  Detroit.  It  was  as 
follows: 

I  assure  you  I  deeply  regret  that  prior  en- 
gagements make  it  utterly  impossible  for  me 
to  attend  your  convention,  because  aside  from 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  assemblage  there 
gathered,  I  am  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject 
of  good  roads.  I  feel  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
issues  of  the  day,  and  so  I  have  asked  my 
friend,  the  original  good  roads  man  of  Michi- 
gan. Hon.  Horatio  S.  Earle,  to  represent  me 
at  this  convention  and  to  tell  you  where  I 
stand  upon  this  question  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

Good  roads  can  be  had  during  this  present 
generation  and  that  without  anyone  being 
overtaxed.  Nothing  has  ever  been  done  in 
this  country  of  ours  but  what  we  with  our 
additional  education  and  resources  can  more 
than  equal.  I  am  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  existed  in  the  time 
of  my  grandparents.  I  believe  in  progress 
in  every  good  work,  and  with  our  prosperity 
we  can  afford  some  luxuries  as  well  as  neces- 
saries and  yet  not  be  extravagant. 

What  can  be  done  is  best  discerned  by  tak- 
ing a  glance  over  what  has  been  accomplished, 
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36  HORSE  POWER 
10-TON 


ROAD  ROLLER 


1 


Time   price,    with    Simple 
Cylinder, 

$2,2OO 

With    Compound    Cylinder, 
$2,300 

Ten  per  cent  discount 
for  cash. 


The   Only   Spring-Mounted    Road    Roller   Built 


Guaranteed  to  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  any  other 
make  or  design  of  10- ton  road 
roller. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE  12, 

WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION 


We  Sell  the  Well-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes. 
Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.   I.   CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED)  Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Engine  and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalog  14 


and  then  with  our  larger  ability  go  away  ahead 
and  beyond  it. 

In  1893  the  county  road  system  was  pro- 
vided fcr  Michigan,  and  my  county,  Chippewa, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  it.  We  have 
never  regretted  doing  so  for  it  opened  up 
new  farming  sections  equal  to  any  in  the 
state,  and  furnished  means  of  transporting 
the  crops  raised  thereon  to  railroad  stations 
and  to  beat  wharves,  thus  benefitting  farm- 
ers, dealers,  shippers,  laborers  and  taxpayers 
generally. 

In  1901  the  legislature  of  Michigan  auth- 
orized an  investigation  of  the  good  roads 
laws  of  other  states  and  of  materials  and 
conditions  in  Michigan  fcr  building  such 
roads.  That  committee  in  December,  1902, 
met  for  the  last  time  and  made  several  rec- 
ommendations, as  follows: 

1st.  "A  state  highway  department  should 
be  created  for  the  purpose  of  education  in 
the  building  and  repairing  of  roads."  The 
legislature  of  1903  created  such  a  department, 
but  as  that  session  failed  to  submit  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  people,  providing 
for  an  appropriation  the  department  was  de- 
clared to  be  unconstitutional  and  the  state 
highway  commissioner,  Hon.  Horatio  S. 
Earle,  served  out  his  term  in  that  capacity 
honorably,  without  salary,  and  paid  his  own 
expenses. 

2nd.  The  committee  recommended  "the 
establishing  of  ccunty  road  institutes."  These 
have  since  been  established  and  have  been 
of  great  worth  to  the  whole  state. 

.'ird.  "That  townships  should  have  the 
right  to  build  good  roads  and  to  raise  the  mo- 
ney for  building  them  without  asking  the 
state  legislature  for  the  privilege."  This  has 
been  granted  by  the  township  bonding  act. 

4th.  "That  the  constitution  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  the  paying  of  state 
reward  to  townships,  districts  and  counties 
which  should  build  good  roads  up  to  a  stand- 
ard to  be  fixed  by  law."  The  legislature  of 


1905  submitted  such  an  amendment  to  the 
voters  of  the  state  and  it  was  ad  pled  by  a 
majority  vote  of  14:i.:_MM.  one  of  the  greatest 


P.  T.  COLGROVE, 

President   Michigan    State   Good    Roads 
Association. 


majorities  ever  recorded  upnn  any  proposition 
in   Michigan. 

After    this    vote    the     same    -cssion    of    the 
legislature    passed    the    >talc   reward    mad    law 


ch  I 

;:: 

;tat« 

i 


which    originated    in    Michigan,    and    which    I 
believe  to  be  the  most  equitable  state  aid 
law   in    existence  .today.     Since    this    law- 
passed,  Michigan  has  beaten  every  other  state 
and  country  on  the  amount  of  good  road  bui 
Kir    the    small    amount    of    money      expend 
How    was    this   done?      Because    we    have   t_ 
best  law,  the  material  and  the  human  stamin; 
which   made   it   possible. 

At  least  one  thousand  miles  cf  good  roai 
have  been  built  in  the  state  within  the  last 
five  years,  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  mile- 
of  vyhich  has  been  constructed  under  the  <li 
rection  of  the  state  highway  department, 
all  (if  this  wth  parsimonious  appropriation- 
such  as  other  states  would  consider  hardl) 
sufficient  to  run  a  state  highway  department 
alone,  without  paying  a  dollar  for  state  aid 

I    believe   Michgan   should   economi/.r   in 
parunents   which   have  no  other  object  in  view 
than   to  give  political  positions  to  the  faithful 
but   there   shi  uld   be   no   scrimping   in   the 
propriaticns  for  state  rewards  reads. 

Another  thought  which  comes  to  me 
forcibly  is  that  we  can  pass  every  other  n 
in  anything  we  attempt  to  do  provided  th.. 
is  a  necessity  ahead  and  a  will  behind  it.  Thti- 
if  the  states  of  Washington,  Colorado,  Vir 
ginia.  Maryland,  Florida  and  ethers,  can  makt 
a  success  in  utilizing  convict  labor  to  improvt 
their  reads,  Michigan  can  do  still  better.  Ii 
is  not  for  me  to  say  just  how  this  shall  h( 
accomplished,  but  the  next  legislature  shoul' 
make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  matter 
and  if  it  be  found  that  it  has  proven  wise,  ben 
eficial  and  profitable  to  prisoners  and  peopli 
alike,  then  some  active  steps  should  be  taken 

I  suggest  that  in  order  to  ascertain  whetlm 
or  not  the  people  of  the  state  are  in  favor  ol 
working  convicts  on  the  roads,  the  next  legis- 
lature give  the  voters  of  the  state  an  oppor- 
tunity of  registering  their  opinion  at  the  Apn 
election  in  1911,  and  if  a  goodly  majority  ol 
them  vote  "Yes,"  then  that  same  legislatun 
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THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXER 

For  Street,  Road,  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lands 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards  to 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER  when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 
tion. 

THE    ADVANCE    CONCRETE    MIXER    CO. 

118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


pass  a  law  along  the  lines  of  the  one  in  force 
in   Colorado,  and  give  to  the  counties  operat- 
ing under   the    county   road   system,   the   right 
;i>e  the  labor  of  convict,--  to  improve  their 
roads,  the  counties  so  using  them  to  care  for 
the   prisoners    while   employed   therein. 

Thirty-four  counties  are  now  under  the  coun- 
ty road  system;  some  of  these  have  not  a 
valuation  which  permits  them  to  build  good 
roads,  so  millions  of  acres  of  land  wait  for 
hands  because  there  is  no  way  to  reach  it  or 
to  get  the  product  which  might  be  grown 
thereon  to  market.  The  development  of  these 
:ounties  would  increase  their  valuation  to  the 
Benefit  of  every  taxpayer  in  Michigan,  and 
here  is  surely  nothing  to  hinder  the  convicts 
milding  the  roads  to  open  up  these  tracts 
>i  land.  . 

Some  say  the  convicts  would  run  away. 
These  are  people  who  have  given  the  mailer 
10  particular  study.  The  warden  of  the  Col- 
orado prison  says  he  sends  no  armed  guards 
ait  with  the  prisoners,  and  that  they  1  -e 
ess  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  a  year. 
Their  law  gives  ten  days  extra  time(  or  time 
iff  his  sentence)  to  every  convict  who  works 
n  the  road  a  month  without  a  bad  mark,  and 
hey  find  that  on  an  average  these  men  work 
u.-t  as  faithfully  as  free  laborers. 

Men  confined  in  prisons  and  working  on 
iece  work,  usually  manage  to  earn  some  over- 
•f  time;  the  money  to  be  given  to  them  if 
hey  have  no  family  dependent  on  them  I"  r 
upport,  and  where  they  have  such  dependent 
nes,  the  money  to  be  sent  to  these.  I  would 
je  more  than  willing  to  pay  my  portion  of 
iH-h  a  tax. 

!  In  favor  of  good  roads?  Of  course  1  am. 
i  can  see  how  it  benefits  every  person  in 
lichigan  to  have  good  roads;  the  farmer 
erhaps  most  of  all,  but  he  shculd  not  be  re- 
uired  to  pay  the  whole  cost,  for  there  is  a 
•emendous  increase  in  the  use  of  the  roads 
y  residents  of  the  cities  and  villages  in  their 
Jtomobiles  and  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  all 


are   anxious  for  good   reads— more   of  them—    tjme  money.     This  is  one  of  the  great  aids  to 

discipline  and  reform,  and  to  deprive  them  of 

I  close  by  wishing  your  association  the  best    this    would    be,    I    believe,    a    hardship    which 

would  accomplish  no  good  purpose,  so  I  would 
favor  going  somewhat  further  than  the  Col- 
orado law  does  and  providing  for  the  payment 
of  one  or  two  dollars  a  week  to  each  man 
who  had  worked  faithfully  for  that  length 
favor  the  building  of  good  roads  and  the  use 
of  every  legitimate  means  for  getting  them 
while  this  generation  lives.  And  I  also  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  great  pioneer  work  that 
has  been  done  in  Michigan  for  good  roads 
by  Hon.  Hcratio  S.  Earle.  He  is  one  of  those 
rare  enthusiasts  who  are  not  only  saturated 
with  their  pet  reform,  but  have  merit,  earnest- 
ness and  practicability  well  balanced. 

Godspeed  you  and  him  and  the  great  cause 
of  good  roads. 


THOMAS    M.    SATTLER, 

Secretary-Treasurer  Michigan  State  Good  Roads 
Association. 

of  success,  and  by  hoping  that  this  conven- 
tion may  Mir  the  state  from  Little  Montreal 
on  the  northwest  to  Erie  township  on  the 
southeast,  and  make  all  between  these  points 


Horatio  S.  Earle  cf  Detroit  was  called  upon 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Os- 
borne's  letter.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for 
larger  state  appropriations  for  good  roads.  He 
said  that  the  last  legislature  had  acted  in  a 
niggardly  manner  in  regards  to  gocd  roads, 
after  making  promises  of  larger  appropria- 
tions. He  figured  that  the  appropriations  by 
the  legislature  were  only  5  cents  per  capita, 
while  they  should  have  been  five  times  as 
large.  He  said: 

"Any  man  who  aspires  to  go  to  the  next 
legislature  intending  to  appropriate  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  a  head,  which  amounts  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
ought  to  be  defeated  for  the  legislature  and 
elected  to  live  in  a  mud  roads  district  and  be 
obliged  to  be  harnessed  up  every  day  along- 
side of  a  mule  and  draw  his  share  of  a  lead 
to  market  every  day  as  long  as  he  lives." 


N.  P.  Hull,  cf  Diamondale,  master  of  the 
State  Grange,  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
interesting  the  farmers.  The  sentiment  among 
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the  farmers,  he  declared,  is  much  more  favor- 
able than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  time  is  ripe 
to  push  the  campaign  among  them. 

T.  A.  Ely.  state  highway  commissioner,  en- 


Big  Bargain  in  Road  Roller 

Tandem  8-ton  road  roller;  cost  when 
new,  $2,200 ;  has  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  first- 
class  condition.  Also  well  entire  equip- 
ment for  $1,300  spot  cash.  Write  quick 
if  you  want  them.  We  are  going  out  of 
the  road  building  business  and  have  no 
further  use  for  outfit. 

SMITH  &  FELDING, 

Escanaba,  Mich. 


increasing  the  good  roads  tax  from  10  to  25 
cents.  That  this  could  not  he  done  under 
the  constitution,  as  it  would  he  in  the  nature 
of  a  special  tax,  was  pointed  out  by  Philip  T. 
Cclgrove  and  R.  D.  Graham  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  legislative  committee  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  Mr.  Brown  said  the 
automobilists  favor  good  roads  and  are  will- 
ing to  build  them. 

The  officers  elected  are:  President,  Philip 
T.  Colgrove,  Hastings;  Vice-President,  N.  P. 
Hull,  Diamondale;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Thomas  M.  Sattler.  Jackscn.  Horatio  S.  Enrle 


N.  P.  HULL, 

Vice-President  Michigan  State  Good  Roads 
Association. 

'<•        : 

dorsed  the  idea  of  using  prison  labor  in  road 
building  and  especially  in  crushing  stone  fcr 
road'  purposes. 

R.  D.  Graham  said  that  twelve  to  fourteen 
Smiles  of  good  roads  have  been  built  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  district  in  three  years,  and  in 
Kent  county  last  year  $86,000  was  raised  in 
township  road  taxes,  half  spent  for  repairs  and 
•half  for  new  construction.  As  this  allows  but 
$50  per  mile  for  the  roads  in  the  county,  or 
$1,800  per  township,  good  roads  costing  $2,000 
a  mile,  it  does  not  go  far. 

Patrick  H.  Kelley  declared  good  roads 
meant  gcod  farms.  Government  and  state  aid 
should  be  employed  in  road  building.  He  con- 
sidered the  plan  of  employing  prison  labor  in 
crushing  stone  for  road  purposes  as  feasible, 
but  did  not  favor  employment  of  such  labor 
in  road  building  except  experimentally,  and  on 
a  small  scale. 

President  Heber  A.  Knott,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  expressed  the  sympathy  of  that  or- 
ganization with  the  good  roads  movement,  fa- 
vored government  aid  and  suggested  taxing 
automobiles;  touring  cars,  $25  a  year,  and  run- 
abouts, $10,  the  money  to  be  used  for  road 
making. 

Herbert  F.  Baker,  of  Cheboygan,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Grange,  referred  to  the  increase  in  good  road 
building,  with  automobile  men  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  and  said  the  farmers  are  the 
ones  the  most  interested  and  will  receive  the 
first  and  greatest  benefit.  He  approved  taxa- 
tion of  automobiles,  government  aid  and  great- 
er state  aid. 

Automobile  men  pledged  their  support  to 
the  association.  H.  Davis  of  the  Detroit  Mo- 
tor Club  pledged  the  support  of  the  club  to 
the  cause,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a  joint 
convention  of  the  Good  Roads  Association  the 
state  Grange  and  the  automobile  men  could 
he  arranged  to  plan  co-,  >]>i  ration  for 
roads. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Warnshui.s  of  the  Michigan  Auto 
Club  pledged  the  aid  of  the  member-,  of  his 
organization  for  good  mads.  Alvah  W. 
Brown  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion to  tax  autoinubili •>  :.'."•  rents  per  lMr-e- 
power,  the  mi  ney  to  go  into  the  good  roads 
fund  of  the  county,  in  which  it  :s  paid  and  also 


Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

F'or  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 

Marquette,  Mich. 


Ka'amazoo    ccunty    52,214 

Kalkaska  county    13,244 

Luce   county    7.000 

Manistee    county     20,923 

Marquette    county     40,000 

Mason    ccunty    11.000 

Mecosta    county     .  •  13.493 

Menominee  county   15.742 

Missaukee    county    S,100 

Muskegon    county    33,792 

Ontonagon    county    13,354 

Saginaw    county     73,98 

Schoolcraft  county   5,793 

Wayne   ccunty    132,000 

Wexford    ($14,500    by    tax,    $5,500 

by  donation)    20,000 

Grand     Rapids     good     roads    dis- 
trict      i:>d.n(m 

Pedford   township.   Wayne   Co 50,000 

Detroit   citizens'   subscription     for 
Royal    Oak    township,    Oakland 

c   i-.nty     10,000 

Estimated,  other  townships  in  the 

state 150,000 

Grand  total  t>r  go- d  roads.  1910.  .$1.124. r.i;:> 

Since   this   list   was   compiled,   additional 
pmpriations  bring   the  total  to  more   than  $1.- 
300,000. 


HORATIO   S.   EARLE, 

Member   Executive  Committee    Michigan   State 
Good   Roads  Association. 

and  W.  W.  Todd,  former  president,  will  act 
with  the  new  officers  as  executive  and  legis- 
lative committees. 


$1,3CO,COO  FOR   GOOD   ROADS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  appropriations 
made  for  good  roads  in  Michigan  up  to  March 
1,  for  1910: 

Alger  county  $        7,936  87 

Alpena   county    15,699  45 

Baraga  county    6,000  00 

Bay    County    51,464   00 

Cheboygan    ccunty    14,903   00 

Chinnewa    county    24,692  79 

Delta    county    23,00000 

Dickinson    county    31,137  09 

Emmett  county    15,498  13 

Genesee   county    16,865  52 

(iladwin    county    5,99831 

Gogebic   county    30,000  00 

Grand   Traverse   county    15,485  23 

losco    county     4,000  00 

Iron    county    15,000  00 


BUILD  GOOD  ROADS. 

While    we   believe    in    ail   possible    econu 
still  there  arc  certain  things  for  which  mo 
is    spent    is    a    good    investment    even    tho 
i. .ere   be  no  direct  return.     One  of  these 
ters  is  one  that  concrns  everyone  wh< 
casion  to  lue   the   streets   of   the   city.     Th 
are  streets  in  the  city  that  are  better  than 
in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  Tra\  • 
as  a  whole  will  average  up  well  in  thi- 

There    are    certain    streets,    however,    \vh 
are  not  in   the  best  condition.     One  ol   th 
as  we  have  stated  several  times  previously 
East   Front   street.     This   street   is   of  unus 
importance  since  sooner  or  later  almost  eve 
one  who  comes  to  Traverse  City  goes  nut  ' 
the  peninsula  and   East  Front  street  i 
ally  used-.    Also,  all  the  products  of  the  pen 
sula    brought    here    by    wagon    haul    c   me 
over  this  street. 

East   Bay  township  has  set  the  city 
example  in  this  matter  by  starting  at  the 
limits    and    building    a    mile    of    state    rewa 
road.     For  this,  the  township  will  receive  a  i 
bate  of  $500.     The  city,  unfortunately,  call 
come  under  that  law.     But  to  build  a  mile 
road   to   connect   with    this,   would   co.-t    all 
$2,500,  which  is  not  an  excessive  amount, 
mile   would   care   for  the  peninsula   traffii 
also  for  that  which  goes  to   East   Ray. 
is  very  considerable  in  the  summer. 

This    mile    of    good    road    should    n"t    '" 
charged   to    the    ward    fund    but    should 
from  the  general  street  fund  of  the  city 
even  though  the  whole  mile  was  not  built  tlii 
year  and  only  a  half  mile  built,  still  it  woul' 
be   well   to   make   a   start   on   this   matt'  i    m>\\ 
—Traverse    City    Record. 


ROAD  CONTRACTS  LET. 

Contracts  for  the  first  work  on  the  m'v 
county  road  which  is  to  be  built  between  ln>ii 
wood  and  Watersmeet  were  awarded  by  th 
county  road  commissioners  for  Iron  count) 
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The  bids  called  for  were  for  clearing,  stump- 
ing and  turnpiking  eight  miles  of  highway. 
There  were  eleven  bidders,  some  of  them  giv- 
ing figures  on  the  whole  contract  and  some 
for  certain  portions  of  the  work. 

The  contract  for  the  first  four  miles  of  the 
road,  three  miles  between  the  city  of  Iron- 
wood  and  the  city  of  Bessemer  and  one  mile 
east  of  Bessemer,  was  awarded  to  James  Ox- 
nani  of  Ironwood,  whose  bid  of  $9,306.30  was 
the  lowest  for  this  portion  of  the  road.  The 
next  two  miles,  which  are  in  Bessemer  town- 
ship, were  given  to  John  Hanousek  of  Ram- 
say whose  bid  was  $4,922.20.  The  next  mile 
went  to  Henry  Poykcnen  for  $1,700,  and  the 
last  mile  to  Andrew  Katane  for  $1,600.  These 
latter  are  two  farmers  who  live  near  the  piece 
of  road  for  which  they  submitted  bids.  The 
figures  as  given  above  are  on  the  engineer  s 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  ground  to  be 
moved,  and  do  net  include  bridges  or  culverts 
The  grading  work  will  be  done  at  once^and 
then  the  road  will  be  allowed  to  "season"  for 
a  year  before  the  top  dressing  or  crushed  rock 
i>  put  on.  Ft  is  said  that  this  method  obviates 
the  danger  of  the  read  settling  after  it  is  fin- 
ished. 

USE    SURPLUS    FUNDS    ON    ROADS. 

The  department  of  public  instruction,  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  the  leading  politicians 
and  newspapers  of  the  state  are  just  now  in- 
dulging in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  primary 
money  situation.  The  income  has  increased 
in  greater  proportion  than  has  the  needs  of 
the  schools  of  the  state  and  as  a  result  various 
plans  have  ben  proposed  for  diverting  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  such  moneys  to  other  pur- 
poses. So  far  no  satisfactory  plan  has  been 
evolved  for  such  diversion,  the  arguments  be- 
ing of  a  character  that  not  only  aroused  ob- 
'  jecticns  from  various  interests,  at  the  same 
time  all  being  confronted  with  the  constitu- 
tional enjoinder,  which  at  the  present  time 
denies  the  use  of  such  funds  for  other  than 
-rhool  purposes  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
onlv. 

The    editor    of   the    Clare    Courier    suggests 
that  a  portion  of  the   tax  be  diverted  to  the 
.  building    of    permanent    state    highways.      He 
isays:     There   can   be    no   more   justice   in   de- 
claring that  all  of  the  corporate  moneys  paid 
,into  the   state  treasury  should  go  to  the  pur- 
pose  of  education   than   it   would   be  to   insist 
that  inasmuch  as  a  large  portion  of  the  tramps 
and   indigents    come    from    the    cities   the    city 
tax    payers    should    foot    the    bills    for    their 
maintainance.      Moreover,   it   cannot   be   fairly 
argued   that   because   the   farmer   is   compelled 
to  travel  the   country  roads   in   going  to  mar- 
'ir  to  church  the  burden   cf  the  maintain- 
uice  of  such  roads  should  be  entirely  assessed 
:gainst  him.     The  constitutional  provision  for 
ree  schools  in  Michigan  renders  it  encumbent 
ipon  every  taxpayer  to  bear  his   share  of  the 
.chool    load;    likewise    does    the    construction 
ind   maintainance   of     suitable     highways      so 
trongly   class    itself   among     the     imperative 
iceds    of    the    whole    people    that   reason    and 
airness   would  assert   the  obligation   of  every 
itizen  to  provide  his  share-  of  the  expense. 
1    By   legislative   enactment   the   railroads    and 
ither    public    service    corporations    are    com- 
'clled  to  annually  pay  into  the  state  treasury 
ertain    specified    sums.      By    the    same    token 
!   is   the   right   of  the   state   to   say   that   such 
i.oneys  shall  be  set  apart  for  a  particular  pur- 
'  ose.     The   constitutional   provision   that    cer- 
lin  moneys  shall  be   devoted   to  education   is 
lot   subject   to  just  criticsm,  but   in   consider- 
L:   the  rights  of  all  taxpayers,  and  when  the 
vicinal  purpose   has   been   served,   should  not 
•ie    surplus,   if  any,  be   diverted   to   a  channel 
•hereby     that    taxpayer     should     receive     the 
;.ime   proportionate   benefits   that   are   claimed 
y   the   local   taxpayer,   in    whom   the   right   is 
s   clearly  vested  to  govern   such   tax   almost 
holly  within  themselves?     Upon  the  assump- 
on  that  the  corporate  tax  is  today  based  upon 
value  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  upon 
hich   other   taxes   are   levied   could   there   be 
fairer   solution   of  the   problem   of  handling 


A    PORTABLE    DUMP    BOX 


See  that  Truss 


THAT  WILL  FIT  ANY  WAGON  GEAR 


Just    the    tiling    wiih    which    In    build    roads,    as    it    will    handle    sand,    gravel,    crushed 
stone,    etc..    in    a    .superior    manner    by    dumping  it  in  a  heap  or  speading  it  if  desired. 

This    box    can    be    removed    by   simply    lifting    it    oft,    and    the    gear   Is    instantly   avail- 
able for  other  purposes. 

Insist    on    your    teamsters   using   an    Everett  as   it    will   save   you   dollars.      No    need    of 
stopping    the    team   and    no    extra    men    needed    when   unloading. 

Used    by    the  IT.   S.    Government   on    the  I'niiiimn    Cinial,    Went    I'oint    Military    \fiKi.-iny 
and   Govenimeii!    1'ark   ;U    Washington,    D.    C. 
<  uial«,ii    and    Full    liit'ormatitMi    Your*    for    the    Asking. 

EVERETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

78  Lake  Street  Newark,  New  York 


that  surplus  than  to  distribute  it  through  the 
state  to  be  utilized  in  the  construction  of 
highways?  The  question  of  good  roads  has 
long  since  passed  the  argumentative  stage;  it 
is  agreed  by  every  interest  that  it  is  the  serious 
problem  confronting  the  commonwealth.  Good 
roads  benefit  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  railroads  in  like  proportion,  therefore  can 
there  be  a  fairer  or  more  sane  solution  of  the 
question  than  the  provision  of  means  whereby 
such  public  utility  taxes  in  surplus  of  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  schools  be  diverted 
to  that  great  and  imperative  need — the  build- 
ing of  roads? 

The  surplus  money  should  be  distributed 
the  same  as  the  school  primary  funds  at  pres- 
ent. That  such  a  plan  would  work  wonder  in 
the  development  of  a  vast  portion  of  north 
Michigan  cannot  be  gainsaid,  just  as  it  would 
increase  the  value  cf  every  southern  Michigan 
farm  adjacent  or  near  to  which  was  a  piece 
of  bad  road  made'  good. 

By  this  means  it  would  appear  as  if  all  the 
interests  might  benefit  and  all  sections  might 
be  treated1  with  fairness. 


MUST   IMPROVE   BAD   ROADS. 

Rural  free  mail  delivery  on  routes  one  and 
eight  out  of  Marshall  on  the  river  road,  terri- 
torial road  and  the  south  river  read  will  be 
discontinued  if  these  roads  are  not  put  in 
proper  condition  within  thirty  days.  This  is 
the  substance  of  an  order  received  at  the 
Marshall  postoffice  from  the  third  assistant 
postmaster  general.  Notice  of  this  order  has 
been  forwarded  to  Highway  'Commissioner 
Bert  Pattison,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the 
tearing  up  of  the  roads. 

Burdell  township  in  Osceola  county  in  which 
township  Tustin  is  located  has  voted  to  bond 
for  $10,000  for  good  reads. 

It  is  said  that  Mason  county  will  build  13 
miles  of  good  roads  this  season. 

Roadscrapers,  drawn  by  a  powerful  trac- 
tion engine,  were  brought  into  active  use  by 
Highway  Commissioner  James  R.  Briggs  of 
Eaton  Rapids  township,  Eaton  county,  in  put- 
ting the  highways  of  that  township  in  proper 
shape  for  travel.  The  idea  worked  out  splend- 
idly, as  a  result  of  which  Eaton  Rapids  will 
have  as  good  highways  as  any  township  in 
that  section  cf  the  state.  All  of  the  roads  in 
the  township  have  been  gone  over  with  the 
big  scraper. 

Sinclair  street,  Escanaba,  has  been  surfaced 
with  Tarvia. 


GOOD  ROADS  IN  CASS. 

LaGrange  township,  Cass  county,  will  build 
two  miles  of  state  reward  roads.  One  mile  of 
the  road  is  to  be  constructed  on  the  north  and 
south  road  running  through  Whitmanville. 
Half  a  mile  is  to  run  north  from  the  old  Kings- 
bury  farm  and  the  other  half  mile  is  to  run 
east  from  the  corporation  limits  of  Cassopolis 
to  the  Penn  township  line.  This  is  the  Dia- 
mond Lake  road. 

Newberg  was  the  first  township  in  Cass 
county  to  attempt  state  reward  roads,  and  it 
is  now  in  readiness  to  complete  the  work  and 
receive  the  allowance  from  the  state.  If  La- 
Grange  meets  with  success  it  is  believed  that 
other  townships  will  take  the  matter  up  and 
that  an  era  of  good  roads  will  result. 

A  VALUABLE  MAP. 

A  work  of  considerable  value  to  automcbil- 
ists,  and  all  who  are  fond  of  excursions 
throughout  the  country,  is  beng  prepared  by 
County  Road  Commissioner  Green  of  Sagi- 
naw.  Taking  the  available  county  maps  as  a 
basis,  the  commissioner  is  having  tracings 
made  in  deep  black  of  stone  road  outlines, 
with  their  feeders  and  connecting  links,  show- 
ing the  entire  system  throughout  Saginaw 
county,  in  which  there  are  miles  upon  miles 
of  improved  roads. 

When  it  is  completed,  as  it  is  expected  to  be 
in  a  short  time,  copies  will  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribution. The  completed  tracings  will  show 
every  mile  of  stone  road  in  Saginaw  county 
and  will  also  show  connecting  roads  leading 
into  other  counties,  and  will  form  a  satisfac- 
tory guide. 


WANTS  TO    GET   OUT   OF   DEAD   LIST. 

Two  miles  of  state  road  is  to  be  built  be- 
tween Mayville  and  Silverwocd.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  time  North  Branch  got  busy? 
What's  the  use  of  letting  all  the  good  things 
go  by?  We've  had  corduroy,  mud,  sod,  and 
goodness  knows  what  other  kinds — except 
good  roads — for  thirty  cr  forty  years,  and  now 
it  is  time  we  took  a  hitch  in  our  pants  and 
got  something  decent  to  drive  on.  All  the 
towns  around  are  getting  state  roads,  and  the 
time  is  coming,  and  coming  very  soon,  when 
the  towns  without  them  will  be  in  the  "dead" 
last. — North  Branch  Gazette. 


Highway  Commissioner  Charles  Mugford 
has  recommended  that  $20,000  lie  expended 
the  coming  summer  in  good  roads  for  Cal- 
umet township,  Houghton  county. 
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York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Iss-  face,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  formation 

land,   Maryland   and  Washington.  of  water  pockets  and  repairs.     The  reason  for 

AMn     tTODITQ'TQ        N-  P-  Hul1'  master  -cf  the  Grange,  says:  this  is  that  the  stones  brought  to  the  crusher 

AINU     r  VXrvLLkJ  1  O        "I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Grange  is  are    dumped    in    regardless    of    their    quality. 

l  Pap«  of  The  Michigan  Road  Maker,  Association  and          not  committed   to  the  details   of  this  bill,  but  Loads    of    hard    and    soft    stone    are    piled    to- 

Mk-binan  Forestry  Association,  that  it  is  merely  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  gether,  and   stones   with   no  bonding   qualities 

70  I .arned  Street  West  Detroit  Michigan  eliciting  the  views   of  the  people  of  the   state  mixed    in    without    consideration.      When    the 

as   to   what   changes   in    our   present   highway  road   is   finished,   the    spots   where    the   softer 

law  are   desirable."  stone    was    employed    wear    down    first.      The 


Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  April  27.  1907.  at  the  Post  Office  at  DC-  stones    without    bonding    qualities    quickly    work 

ADVOCATES    DETROIT    ASSOCIATION,  loose   and   appear   on   the   surface,  and   if   not 

"If  the   good   roads  sentiment  is   to  be  per-  promptly  removed  act  as  a  deadly  weapon,  un- 

Frank  E.   Carter Editor    manent  a  Detroit  Through  .Roads  Association  der  traffic,  to  destroy  the  surrounding  surface. 

should  be  formed  at  once,  that  the  efforts  put  A   light   buggy   will   do  more  harm   to   a  road 

forth    may    be    systematized,    and    the    money  surface,    by    grinding   loose    stones    against   it, 

PUBLISHED      EVERY      MONTH         expended    equitably    and    to    the    best    advan-  than,   a    two-ton    team    will    in   passing   over   a 

tage,"  says  Horatio  S.  Earle.  surface  free  from  loose  stones. 

"Detroit  should  pay  only  what  is  equitable        The  stone  before  going  in  the  crusher  should 

THE  STATE  REVIEW  PUBLISHING  CO.,          and  jt  is  not  expected  that  every  public-spirit-  be  carefully  assorted,  and  that  with  the  poor- 

ed   citizen    in    Detroit   who   is   willing   to   ccn-  est    bonding    qualites    crushed    first,    and    used 


SUBSCRIPTION i     ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,        tribute    something   toward   the    cost   of   build-    for  the  foundation   course,  and  after  this  has 
PAYABLE  ijf   ADVANCE  'nK  good  through   roads,  knows  all  about  the    been   spread   to  a  depth  of  four  inches,  about 


laws    and1   the    art    of    road    building.      But    if  one-inch  of  screenings  from  the  best  bonding 

======™^===^^^==^==  an  association  were  formed,  officers  could  be  stone    shall    be    spread    over    it,    and   slightly 

\»7AMTC    MI?™/   T?nAn   T  AW  elected  and  committees  appointed  of  just  the  raked  in  before  being  rolled.     After  dry  rolling 

WANTS    NK.W    KOAD    LAW.  right  men  for  the  places,  and  they  would  see  it  should  be  watered  enough  to  insure  some  of 

In   compliance  with  a   resolution  adopted  at  that  the  money  was  given  only  where   it  was  the   screenings   reaching  the   bottom.     Do  not 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Grange,  equitable  to  give  it.  carry  this  far  enough  to  wash  all  of  them  from 

the  executive  committee  has  been  working  on  "For    instance,    it    is    not    equitable    for    De-  the   surface.     The   roller   should   again   be   put 

a  new  road  law.     Logan  W.  Page,  director  of  troit  to  give  as  much  as  we  are  now  giving  on.     The    screenings    obtained   from   crushing 

the   office   of  public   roads,   United   States   de-  to    build     the     Michigan     avenue     road     out  the    non-bonding    stone    should    be    promptly 

partment   of  agriculture,   has  prepared   a  road  through   the   townships   of   Dearborn,   Nankin,  removed  from   the   crusher  and   thrown   away, 

law  for  the  State  Grange  and  should  this  prove  Canton    and    Van    Buren,    to    the    Washtenaw  The   remaining   stone   can   be   roughly   consid- 

satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  people  o1  county   line,   and  when   the    figures   are   given  ered  in  two  classes,  hard  and  soft,  and  a  man 

Michigan    efforts   will   be   made   to   pass  it   at  everyone    in    the    city    of    Detroit    will    agree  with  a  hammer  can  rapidly  determine  this.    At 

the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  to  it.  some   plants,   all    of   the    hard  and    soft   stone 

The  bill  itself  proposes  to  do  away  with  the  "The   approximate   amounts   paid  as   county  are  crushed,  separately,  and  placed  in  separate 

present   system  of  state   supervision,  creating,  road    tax    by    the    five    townships    who    would  piles.      Some    stretches    of   the   road   are    built 

in    the    place    of    the    state    highway    commis-  be  the  largest  beneficiaries  in  having  this  road  of   the    soft   and   others    of   the   hard,    each   of 

sicner,   a    state    highway    commission    to    con-  made  first-class  to  the  county  line,  are  as  fol-  which  present  good  wearing  surfaces, 

sist   of  a   professor  of  civil   engineering  from  lows:                                                                                     Good,   practical   results   can   be  obtained   by 

each    of    the    two   leading   universities    or   col-    Dearborn    $    73953  mixing,  either  in  a  uniform  feed  of  both  kinds 

leges  and  one  civilian  member  to  be  appointee1    Nankin    513  04  mto  the  crusher  at  one  time — practically  stone 

by  the  governor.     It  is  claimed  that  this  would    Romulus-  261  36  for  stone  of  hard  and  soft — or  after  crushing, 

result  in  a  non-partisan  and  technically  com-    Canton    35  18  if  carefully  don'e.     When  such  stone  is  placed 

petent    commission.      This    commission    would    Van   Buren    388  74  on  the  road,  the  wear  will  be  practically  uni- 

serve  without  pay.  form,  because  if  the  mixing  has  been  properly 

Then   it  is  proposed  to  engage  a  man   with  T°tal   ........................    ....$2,247  85  done,  practically  each  alternate  piece  of  stone 

technical  qualifications  to  act  as  a  state  high-  AS  against  this  Detroit  city  s  tax  amounts  will  be  alike— and  the  harder  pieces  will  pro- 
way  engineer,  the  commission  to  engage  him  to  I114.'91,8-21-  "SlLv"  softer  ones  from  wear. 
and  fix  his  salary  This  official  would  be  em-  So  if  the  county  road  commissioners  should  This  method  may  sound  complicated,  but  it 
powered  to  appoint  all  of  his  assistants  with  eject  to  build  Michigan  avenue  to  the  county  is  not — very  little  additional  time  is  consumed, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  commission  l'ne  next  year,  and  the  tax  levy  remains  the  and  the  results  in.  the  improved  wearing  quali- 
to  receive  all  bids,  award  all  contracts  and,  in  same  tne  ci.ly  w°uld  contribute  $57  for  every  ties  of  your  road  will  pay  a  divdend  many 
fact  have  full  authority  in  all  executive  work  dollar  contributed  by  these  five  townships.  times  greater  than  the  best  railroad  stock  in 
of  the  department  "Now,  there  is  no  equity  in  this,  and  if  we  the  country. 

T-,  had  an  association  we  could  direct  public  sen- 

The  building  of  roads  under  the  county  sys-  ;                        h                                       £      .    „                                   GREAT  HIGHWAY 

tern  is  favored,  each   county  to   go  before  the  

highway  engineer  with  plans  for  approval.  All  A    GREAT   ROAD   PROTECT                        Rivaling    in    scenic    environment   and   excel- 

surveys,   plans,   specifications      and      estimates  r-.       T     •,,   v            ;    r,               J       ,,',•,          ,  fence  the  finest  roadways  of  Europe  the  Great 

woulclbe  made  by  the  highway  engineer.     Im-  Dn          McKay!   °'    Coleman     would   like   to  App,e  Way;  connecting  the  cities  of  Spokane, 

provements  to  cost  $2,000  and  more  would  be  '                                                             ,          V-u  V  Wash.,  and   Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  is  now  as- 

Fet   by   contract.      The    supervision    and   direc-  Pnnc.pa    meridian  of   Michigan   from   Cheboy-  sured  '    when    completed   |t   wil,   'be   a   monu. 

tkn  of  all  such  work  would  be  vested  in  the  ga"  RS°"th  tO  'he  llttle  Sp,Ot  °n  lhe.  fV  kn,°wn  ment  to  modern  road  builders  and  a  standard 

highway  engineer  a*.  ^tter%    F°r    several    years    he    has    been  f      generations  to  come.     Bisecting  one  of  the 

*     .  thinking   of    the    advantages    of    such    a    thor-            °  fertile  irrisited  fruit  districts  in  the  In- 

Ihe   h.ghway  engineer   is   to  keep   al     state  oughfare,  what  it  would  do  for  automobilists       °5l  £mlire for    31    m  les     th      ro'dwa 

reward  roads  in  good  repair,  the  counties  be-  and   farmers  and  the   countrv   adjacent   to   the  i         .^'"P1/1                           es.    tne    roaoway,   o 

ino-  linhlp   tn   him   for  thr   rAsr      ThP  '  feet  in   width,  will  be  built  of  macadam  with 

Ine   cost   ot  road,  and  he  has  been  talking  the  matter  over      „   asnhaltum   binder       Fverv  mi 

all  work  of  building  roads  is  to  be  paid  first  w;th   several  well-known   citizens  of  Saeinaw            aspnaitun, 

bv    the    state     the    ronnrips    to    rrimHiireo    thp  -ru                                                     mzens   or   sdginaw.  standard    construction    and    properly    crowned 

.•if'   c                        i        Reimburse    the  They  readily  saw  the  benefit  of  the  road.  ,nf,  drained    with  fountains  for  man    doe  and 

state  partially  for  such  work.     A  property  tax  The   nrincinal   meridian   is   -in   irmeimrv  Imp  i                         ,          •                                   .,' '  " 

iprpscirv    for    tho    •»*,».'«  •    '  horse  placed  at  intervals  of  a  mile.     The  raa- 

ssary    lor    tne    states  running   north    and    south    through    the    lower  t,,..;,.!    SLr   t)lf 

participation  in  road  improvements  is  prov.d-  peninsula,  and  the  road  can  follow  it  straight,  ' 


r              provemens  is  provi-    peninsula,  and  the  road  can  follow    t  straight,  crpr. 
ed  for  and  the  state  highway  fund  is  intended    there    beiite   no   deviation    for    lakes     a   con 

to    he    distributed    "imono-    thp    rnnnrios                                                                                laKes     a  finished  stone  effect  equal  to  granite. 

M                                                  Junties    in    an    tion  that  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity.     Imagine  a  The    feature    will    be    the    planting   of   app 

stone  road  from  the  southern  line  of  the  state  trees  40  feet  apart  on  either  side  of  the  roa' 
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A    provision    is    made    in    the    bill    to   utilize  clear  through   to  the  straits  wa      these  bei        alternated  with   English  elm 

the   state   convicts   m   the   preparation   of  read  Wouldn't   that   be    an   ideal   driveway?     The  trees  which   afford   ample   shade,   at   the   same 

By  haying  great  quantities  of   road  roads  feeding  into  it  would  be  built  by  every  time    withstanding    the    common    pests    which 

material  prepared  at  state  institutions,  its  dis-  township    near    the    road.      The    distance    be-  work  havoc  amont?  the  American   shade  trees 

tribution      throughout    the    entire    state    easily  tween  the  north  and  south  ends  would  be  276  not  native  to  the  district.    The  Spokane  Ccun- 

mlles-  ty    Good    Roads   Association,   of   which   J.  A. 

A  provision   also  is  made   in  the  bill  direct-  Perry    is    secretary,    will    supervise    the    road 

ing  the   state   highway  engineer  to   prepare   a  FIELD  STONES  FOR  ROAD  WORK.  work.     The   cost   is   estimated   at  $10,000  per 

tentative   system   or   trunk   line  of  state   roads  It  is  customary,  in  many  sections  employing  mile- 

to  be  paid   f-or   entirely  at   the  expense  of  the  portable    crushers,    to    utilize    field    stone     and 

state  aid   laws  in  the  many  roads  constructed  of  this  material,  in  an         Golden    township,   Oceana   county,   has  pur- 
tor    any      length    of   time  intelligent   manner,  present  even  surfaces  and  chased  a  10-ton  road  roller  from  the  J.  I.  Case 

adopted  the  principle  of  state  aid  has  been  to-  give    good    service;      but    where    a    haphazard  Threshing  Machine  Company  of  Racine,  Wis 

Conspicuous  ex-  method  is  employed,  disappointment  often  re-  The  roller  is  one  of  the  company's  latest  mod- 

ani.e?                        found  in  the  states  of  New  suits.    The  road  soon  presents  an  uneven  sur-  els,  which  is  meeting  with  popular  favor. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor ;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee ;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton ;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  CORNER. 


Ed.  Roads  and  Forests: 

Sir — I  have  20  acres  of  sand  land  worth 
en  the  market  $30  per  acre,  will  it  pay  me  to 
plant  it  to  spruces  for  Christmas  trees?  If 
so,  how  shall  I  do  it?  What  facts  have  you 
from  anybody's  experience  concerning  the 
growing  of  Christmas  trees  fcr  market?  I 
can  fell  good  symmetical  spruces,  24  to  eight 
feet  hifh  at  holiday  time  for  75c  to  $1  each 
by  the  hundred.  Is  there  probability  that  this 
price  will  grow  less  or  greater  with  the  years. 
Kindly  give  me  facts  and  advice  on  the  mat- 
ter. D.  B.  G. 
Kent  county.  Michigan. 

The  raising  of  Christmas  trees  has  not  been 
carried  on  extensively  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
In  Europe,  tco,  it  is  usually  a  matter  inci- 
dental in  forestry.  There  are  offered  every 
year,  here  and  there,  spruce  trees  raised  in 
most  cases,  for  other  purposes,  and  they  al- 
ways bring  a  good  price.  A  dealer  in  Christ- 
mas trees  here  offered  20  cents  in  large  lots 
and  assured  the  writer  that  he  would  prefer 
them  to  the  native,  usually  bog-grown,  spruces. 
A  Mr.  Clark  of  Lockpcrt.  N.  Y.,  father  of  one 
of  our  foresters  in  the  U.  S.  forests,  used  to 
raise  quite  a  lot  in  his  nursery,  and  there  are 
many  owners  of  small  nurseries  who  sell  their 
"left  over"  stock  of  4-10  foot  trees  to  the 
Christmas  trade. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  what  it  will  pay 
to  raise  them.  The  land  should  not  be  too 
sandy  and  poor.  Buy  3-year  seedlings;  plant 
in  transplant  beds,  8  feet  apart,  and  leave  tw-> 
years:  then  set  out,  space  about' 6  feet;  culti- 
vate first  year  only. 

It  will  take  6-10  years  to  produce  good 
trees.  The  seedlings  cost  $3  and  $5  per  M. 
The  soil  needs  no  special  care;  by  plowing  and 
harrowing  and  marking  places  with  corn- 
marker  you  save  time  and  labor. 

MARYLAND    STATE    BOARD    OF    FOR- 
ESTRY. 

A  neat  little  Bulletin,  contains  the  regular 
report  with  recommendations  especially  as  to 
fire  protection,  and  also  leaflets  No.  7-9,  which 
are  special  reports  on  forest  conditions  of 
various  counties.  This  report  is  a  credit  to 
State  Forester  Besley  and  clearly  proves  that 
Maryland  does  not  propose  to  be  left  behind. 
From  this  report  we  learn  that  Maryland  has 
still  about  2  million  acres  of  woods,  or  35  per 
cent  of  its  entire  land  area,  and  that  even  now 
the  stumpage  value  of  this  forest  is  ever  eight 
million  on  the  most  conservative  estimate. 
The  States  Forester  well  points  out  that  ne- 
glect of  such  a  property  is  poor  economy. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  IN  CANADA. 

Bulletin  7  of  the  Dominii  n  Branch  of  For- 
estry brings  a  report  on  the  production  of 
lumber, etc.,  in  Canada,  from  which  it  appears 
that  over  three  billion  feet  of  lumber;  nearly 
14  million  railway  ties  and  about  half  a  million 
cords  of  pulpwocd  were  cut  in  1908  in  the  en- 
tire realm.  These  products  have  a  value  of 
over  67  million  dollars  or  about  $12  per  capita. 
N'ot  to  be  despised,  and  certainly  not  to  be 
neglected. 


Service  in  which  this  matter  is  well  discussed 
and  illustrated.  .  The  different  processes,  their 
value  and  cost,  the  location  of  treating  plants, 
etc.,  are  all  fully  stated.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  7  billion  feet  of  timber  is  destroyed  by 
decay  (largely  in  railway  tics),  and  that  a 
saving  of  over  71  million  dollars  could  be 
made  by  the  use  of  preservative  treatment. 
Are  we  still  too  rich  to  want  to  save  this 


THE  CHESTNUT  TREE  BLIGHT. 

This  disease  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  dread  disease  is  more 
a  calamity  than  most  persons  especially  in 
our  district  can  realize.  There  is  evidently  no 
abatement  as  yet,  and  the  danger  of  anihila- 
tion  of  this  valuable  tree  over, large  areas,  is 
much  to  be  feared. 


HAIL  INJURY  ON  FOREST  TREES. 

This  interesting  subject  is  treated  by  Prof. 
Frank  J.  Phillips  cf  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka, and  it  will  surprise  many  to  see  how  much 
the  hail  is  able  to  do  to  our  forest  trees,  es- 
pecially where  they  are  exposed  in  open  stands. 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    STATE    FORES- 
TER OF  NEW  YORK. 

Another  one  of  the  beautifully  illustrated 
and  carefully  prepared  reports  in  which  espe- 
cially matters  of  nursery  work,  raising  of 
seedlings  and  transplants,  the  result  of  exten- 
sive tree  planting  and  also  fire  protection  are 
fully  set  forth.  New  York  stands  out  fore- 
most in  this  State  Forestry  work  and  especial- 
ly in  matters  of  reforestation  by  planting. 
State  Forester  Petlis,  easily  the  best  man  in 
this  reforestation  work  in  the  country,  is  prac- 
ticing on  quite  a  large  scale  the  European 
methcd  of  transplanting  1-year  seedlings  and 
his  illustrations  clearly  show  the  value  of  this 
method. 


FIRE-LINES      ALONG      RAILWAYS      IN 

NEW  JERSEY. 

In  his  report  for  1908-'09  the  State  Forester 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  A.  Gaskill,  fully  describes 
and  illustrates  a  system  of  fire  lines  along  rail- 
ways, for  some  time  recommended  used  in 
Germany  and  now  required  by  law  in  New 
Jersey.  A  fire  line  10  feet  wide  is  cleared  and 
plowed  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  the 
track,  one  on  each  side  of  track.  We  have 
then  track  in  center,  an  open  piece  of  woods 
100  feet  wide  on  each  side  and  a  fire  line  on 
each  side  beyond  this  100  foot  strip  of  woods. 
That  this  will  stop  the  trouble  and  pay  rail- 
way people  alike,  there  is  no  question. 

REFORESTATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  Langdell  and  Annual  Repcrt  of  the  State 
Forester  of  Massachusetts  are  two  excellent 
bulletins.  Every  step  in  the  matter  of  re- 
forestation is  fully  described  and  well  illus- 
trated. 


generate  electric  power  (Report  No.  585,  61st 
Congress,  2d  Session). 

This  is  the  bill  which  President  Roosevelt 
vetoed  on  January  15,  1909,  on  the  ground  that 
"the  bill  gives  the  grantee^a  valuable  privil- 
ege which  by  its  very  nature  is  monopolistic, 
and  does  not  contain  the  conditions  essential 
to  protect  the  public  interest." 

The  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  Senate 
about  two  months  after  President  Roosevelt 
vetoed  it.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  now 
proposes  to  overrule  the  veto  and  abandon 
the  conservation  policy  for  the  public  control 
of  water  power  in  navigable  rivers.  The  bill 
is  now  on  the  senate  calendar  for  passage. 

A  report  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  which  accompanied  the  veto  mes- 
sage showed  from  official  estimates  that  a 
small  group  of  thirteen  companies,  or  inter- 
ests', has  secured  control  of  water  powers 
equivalent  to  about  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
total  developed  water  power  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  report  added,  "furthermore, 
this  percentage  by  no  means  tells  the  whole 
truth." 

This  report  stated  that  "an  estimate  of  the 
water  power,  developed  and  potential,  now 
controlled  by  the  General  Electric  interests, 
admitted  or  sufficiently  proven,  is  about  252,000 
horsepower;  by  the  Westinghouse  interests, 
similarly  known,  about  180,000  horsepower, 
and  by  other  large  power  companies,  875,000 
horsepower.  This  makes  a  total  of  1,307,000 
horsepower.  Adding  the  horsepowers  of  the 
third  class  (c),  those  whose  connection  wth 
these  two  great  interests  is  at  least  probable, 
to  wit,  520,000  horsepower,  we  have  a  small 
group  of  thirteen  selected  companies  or  in- 
terests controlling  a  total  of  1,827,000  horse- 
power." 

In  his  veto  message,  President  Roosevelt 
said,  in  substance,  that  no  grant  of  water 
power  safeguards  the  public  interest,  which 
lacks  any  of  the  following  provisions:  The 
requirement  of  reasonably  prompt  develop- 
ment on  pain  of  forfeiture;  payment  of  fair 
compensation  percdically  readjusted;  the  lim- 
itation of  the  grant  to  fifty  years;  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  make  reasonable  regu- 
lations as  to  rates  of  service;  and  provision 
for  inspection  and  publicity  of  records  and 
accounts.  The  James  River  Bill  does  not 
contain  one  of  the  provisions  outlined  by 
President  Roosevelt."  Will  our  Representa- 
tives from  Michigan  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
people? 


WOOD  PRESERVATION. 

Numerous  persons  nowadays  are  interested 
in  this  subject  and  it  wll  interest  many  there- 
fore to  know  of  Bulletin  78,  of  the  U.  S  Forest 


A   RIGHTEOUS   APPEAL. 

The  following  is  part  of  one  of  the  regular 
a,  peals  made  to  the  Conservation  Association 
and  ought  to  interest  everyone. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
recommended  for  passage  Senator  Stone's  Bill 
(S.  574)  granting  a  license  to  dam  the  James 
river,  in  Missouri,  and  divert  the  water  to 


A    SALUTARY    LESSON. 

State  Game  and  Forest  Warden  Charles 
Pierce  has  received  notice  that  Emil  Hen- 
drickson,  of  Houghton,  has  been  convicted 
and  fined  $20  for  setting  forest  fires.  War- 
rants will  be  issued  for  others  according  to 
Pierce,  in  cases  where  his  deputies  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  convict.  Several  of  the 
firs  which  have  caused  considerable  less  to 
property  holders  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  state  are  said  to  have  originated  from 
sheer  carelessness  on  the  part  of  woodsmen,, 
and  Pierce  has  issued  orders  to  his  deputies 
to  arrest  all  persons  where  sufficient  evidence 
can  be  obtained  to  secure  a  conviction. 


10 MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 

<sPFPIAI       I  Fr.ISI   ATION  of    oak    to     sell     in     our    town     has     to    give  This   conception    is   general   and   is    fixed     and 

OrH^lAL.     L.C.VJlOL/^llV/1^  them    a            or   even    hjre    man    to    take    them  lts  use  is  extended  more  and  more  throughout 

NEEDED   FOR  FOKLMb  away  or  cut  them  into  firewood;  the  man  who  Europe.      Interesting   is   the    fact   that   it   was 
has   200   oak    logs    to    sell    can    readily    find    a  this  conception  of  the  protective  value  of  the 

In   legislation   or   state   action  the   peculiari-  buyer   at   $15   per   1.000   feet.     The   experience  forest  which  decided  the  Congress  of  the  L 

ties    of   a    business    are    necessarily   of   special  of    Eurcpe    and     our    own    country    as     well,  to  the  first  really  important  measure  in   favor 

consideration.     Our  attempts  at  railway  legis-  clearly  shows   that   as  soon   as  a   forest  is   cut  of    forestry   in    the    New    World,    namely,    the 

lation    illustrate    this    perfectly.      The    Forest,  into   small   tracts   it   is   apt   to   be   cleared,  the  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Reserves, 

and  with  it  the  care  of  the  Forest  cr  Forestry  forest  removed  or  devastated.  ,10-  The  .for«st   ls,   generally   most    extensive 

have  their  peculiarities  and  some  of  these  are  where    agriculture   least   succeeds,    and   where, 

so    verv    conspicuous   and    important    that    Dr.  5.     The    long    period    between    sowing    and  therefrre,   there   is   the   sparsest   rural   popula- 

B     E    Fernow  in   his   excellent  book,  "Econo-  reaping,    necessitates    in     forestry    that    there  tion.     But  the  forest  can  not  be  locked  up,  it 

mies  of  Forestry,"  emphatically  speaks  of  the  should    be    continuity    of   action    and    purpose,  can    net    be    inspected    in    all    its    parts    at    a 

Forest  as  a   property  "suigeneris"  or   peculiar  For    this    reason     the     forests     belonging    to  glance;  rn  the  contrary  the  forest  offers  seclu- 

enou"h  to  go  into  a  class  by  itself.     This  same  States,  Cities  'and  Towns,  or  all  large   woods  sion  and  a  hiding  place  for  the  evil  doer,  and 

idea    undoubtedly,   has   served   as   basis   in   the  llnder    direct    State    control    have    fared    well,  it   is  therefore   one   of   the   forms   of  property 

matter    of    regulation    and    legislation    in    Eu-  while     most     private     forests,     especially     the  which,   needs    specially    rigid    legislation-    and 

rope  for  centuries  past.  smaller    holdings    fare    poorly.      This    feature,  enforcement   of   law,  for  its   protection 

The    following   are    probably    the   most   im-  centuries  ago,  led  to  more  or  less  State  inter-  fact  was  recognized  quite  early  in  the  develop, 

)ortant    and    most    selfevident    of    these    pecu-  ference  and  control  of  private  forests,   a  con-  merit   and   settlement   of   Central    Europe.     As 

trol   which   even   at   the   present   day  is   rather  early  as  the  year  1200  the  local   laws  govern- 
on    the    increase    than    decrease    among    Euro-  ing   the   conduct    of   people   in   the   use   of   the 

1.  The    time    element    in    forestry;    it    takes  pean    people.      The    case    generally    resolves  fcrest    considered    this    fact,    and    trespass    in 
many  years  to  produce  a  finished  crop.     Tim-  into   the   form    so    often   met   in   this   ccuntry.  timber,    changing    of    boundaries,    and    setting 
ber   in    Germany   today   is    cut   at   an   average  The   father   takes   care    cf   the   woodlot,   saves  fire   m    the    forest,   etc.,   etc.,   were   all    treated 
age  of  about  90  years.  the    large   oak,   ash   and   other  valuable   trees,  as    special    offences.     And    universally    it   was 

uses    the    inferior    material,    and    in    this    way  believed   necessary  to   provide   regular   guards 

2.  The  growth  of  each  successive  year,  on  stQres         va]ues  fuliy  as  gooci  as  bank  depos-  to  protect  the  forest,  a  fact  entirely  overlooked 
anyone  acre,  i.  e.  the  part  which  corresponds  ks      The   SQn   who  has  ear,y  learned  "better"  and  neglected  in  our  States. 

to  the  farmer  s  crop  cf  the  same  year    is  held  (?)  ,iving  hag  a  pcor  crop   he  needs  money  and  (To   be  continued.) 

for   years    and   thus   remains   on    the   land   as  cufs    the    sma]]    fores{      Then    for    a    whj,e    jt 

visible    and    taxable    property.     To    illustrate:  does  not  bring  in  any  income,  he  tires  of  hold-  FOREST    FIRE    DAMAGE. 

Suppose   a   farmer   plants   20  acres   with   corn  jng  and   waiting   and   dears   it  irrespective   of  Forest  fires  did  considerable  damage  in  the 

and  20  acres  with  pine  in  1  08.     In   Oct.  1S08  thg    future    ya,ue    of   the    farm       Thjs    case    is  upper      peninsula    of    Michigan      and    in    Wis- 

the   corn   crop   is   ripe    is  harvested    sold,  fed  thoroughly  hllmani  it   win   always  be   so,  and  consm    and    Minnesota    this      month.      Alger, 

or   eaten,   probably   before   April     1909.     This  Qnl     thg   str          hand  Qf  [aw  can   compe,  the  Luce,  Baraga,,  Houghton  and  Keweenaw  ccun- 

crop  is  not  taxed  at  a  1.     The  field  is  assessed  gcn   tQ  regard  {he  wQod  lot  ag  property   of  a  ties      suffered    most    in    the   upper      peninsula, 

as  land  and1  as  land  only.    In  (Jctober,  1!             :  pecuijar  ]<jnd     from   which   he   may   never   use  Grand  Traverse  and  Leelanau  counties  in   the 

little   forest   trees    too,   have   ripened   a    crop,  more    {he    gr'owth    or    real    crop    and    which,  lower  peninsula  were  also  touched. 

a  crop  of  wood.     It  is  a  small  crop,  but  it  is  owing  to  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  Many  villages  were  threatened  with  destruc- 

a  crop,  and  it  stays  on  the  land.  he  may  not  clear  or  devastate  without  special  tton,  and  it  was   only  by  the  most  heroic   ef- 

By    the    year    1940,    the    cornfield    has    been  perrnit.  forts   that   they   were    saved.      Following   is   a 

planted  32   times   and   has   furnished   32   crops  type   of  the  dispatches   which   appeared  in   the 

and  the  crop  has  never  been  assessed  or  taxed.  6    The  land  used  in  forestry  is  usually  cheap  daily  papers: 

By  the  year  1940  the  pine  trees  have  also  ]and,;  and  jt  js  the  tree  growth  which  makes  CALUMET,  Mich.,  May  11.— Forest  fires  at 
made  32  crops  and  all  32  crops  are  still  in  up  tne  larger  part  cf  the  property.  Thus  the  Allston  continue  unabated  and  the  town  seems 
this  plantation  of  pine  trees.  But  now  the  State  forests  of  Wiirttemberg  have,  for  years,  doomed  despite  the  fact  that  300  men  as- 
as-sessor,  according  to  our  law,  must  assess  brought  a  net  revenue  of  over  $4.50  per  ace  sisted  by  fire  trains  from  Marquette,  Hough- 
this  plantation  at  cash  value,  or  as  much  as  a  per  year.  Capitalizing  at  3  per  cent,  they  are  ton,  Calumet  and  Maas  City  are  assisting  sec- 
box  maker  or  wood  dealer  could  and  would  Worth  $150.00  per  acre;  but  the  land  itself  tion  crews  and  farmers  in  lighting  the  flames. 
give  for  the  pine.  In  1950  the  pines  are  still  would  be  dear  at  $30  per  acre  and  would  not  The  town  is  almost  surrounded  by  fire.  L'Anse, 
there  and  each  year's  growth  cr  crop  is  added  be  worth  $10  for  agricultural  purposes.  Pro-  a  village  of  1,000  inhabitants,  is  threatened, 
and  the  assessment  raised  accordingly.  If  bably  half  of  all  the  forest  land  cf  Central  Bad  fires  are  raging  near  Pilgrim  river  and 
the  two  fields  are  alike  in  quality  the  corn  EurOpe  could  not  be  farmed  permanently,  but  i"  the  vicinity  of  the  Goodwill  farm  and  home 
field  continues  to  be  assessed  at  say  $50  per  would  become  waste  land  in  time,  if  allowed  for  orphans. 

acre,    but    the    pine    field   is    assessed   $50    for  to  be  cieared.  Fire    has    also    broken    out    at    Allouez    and 

land  and  $50  or  even  $100  for  the  pine.     This  Ahmeek   and   a    large    amount    of    timber    has 

continues  up  to  the  time  when  the  pine  is  cut  7.  The  capital  used  in  forestry  is  large  and  been  consumed. 

or  harvested,  say  at  80  years.    When  that  crop  large  holdings  are  desirable.     The  amount  of  Forest   fires   have   become   a   menace   to   the 

of  pine   is   75   years   old   the   farmer   is   really  labor  in  forestry  is   small.     Thus  two  dollars  county   poor    farm   and    fifty   men    worked   all 

assessed   on   the   land  and   also   on   75  succes-  per  acre   a   year  is  a  good  allowance   for   ex-  last  night,  being  relieved  today  by  others.1  The 

sive   crops,   i.   e.   the   growth   of  75  successive  penses    even    in    Germany,    while    in    farming  inmates    of   the    poorhouse    were    removed    to 

years,  on  all  of  which  he   has  paid  taxes  be-  even  with  us  $10  per  acre  is  but  fair.  private  homes  in  the  vicinity. 

.fore  and  on  a  large  part  has  been  taxed   re-  A     dangerous    fire   is   raging     at     Alstonia, 

peatedly.     But  this  method  of  taxation  is  pres-  8.  The  net  returns  in  forestry  are  quite  large  thirty    miles    south    of    Houghton,    the    entire 

cribed  by  law  in   practically  all  states  of  the  and  are   safe;   and,  considering  the  quality  of  population    having   turned   out   to   protect   life  ' 

Union.  the  land  for  other  purposes,  these  returns  are  and  property.     Several   buildings   are   burning 

often    astonishing.      In    our    ccuntry    this    is  on  the  edge  of  the  town. 

3    A  large  part  of  the  timber  crop  may  ac-  evidenced    by    the    large    crops    or    stands    of 

tually  be  used  (cut  and  sold)  long  before  the  timber  in  some  of  our  mountain  countries  Of  course  we  shall  again  hear  of  all  this 
forester  declares  the  crop  ripe  i.  e.  long  be-  and  on  the  large  expanses  of  sand  both  north  being  "hot  air,"  exaggeration;  of  the  fires  do- 
fore  it  .s  good  business  to  cut  it.  and  south  ing  «Q  harnlj  and;  .«  fact>  doing  an  immense 

As    pointed   out    above,    the    pine    could    be  In    the    Old   World   much   more   exact    data  amount   of   good.     In   any   case   we   must   not 
20,   for   pulp   at   30,   for   box  are  available.     Thus  the   State  forests  of   Ba-  "hurt    business,"    whatever   the    case    may   be, 
material  at  40,  and  yet  it  is  really  best  for  the  den>  Wiirttemberg  and  Saxony   aggregate  over  and  our  official  reports  will  see  to  it  that  these 
owner  and  indirectly   for   the  people   and   the  a   miiiion  acres   and  have  for     ears   exceeded  news    are    properly    refuted      To     any     right- 
it  remain  and  grow  into  saw  timber  $4  per  acre  a  year  of  net  jncome     When,  it  is  minded   person    it   would   seem   that   any   state 

remembered  that  good  farm  lands  over  a 'large  is  barbarian   in   its   first   duties,   which  permits 

part  of  the  U.   S.  are  unable  to  produce   this  wholesale  devastation  of  its  property. 

The   size  of  the   woods   has   much   to   do  £s   cash   renta,      h     showl        sureP,      is        t 

with  the  value  of  a  forest  property  and  Euro-  ordinary.  TIMES  HAVE  CHANGED, 

pean  people  have  found  long  ago  that  it  is  bad  Commenting   ,,n    the   circular   of   the    Forest 

policy   to   allow    timber   lands    to   be    cut   into  9.  The    forest    unlike    any    other    crop,    im-  Park  Reservation  Commission  of  Xew  Jer 

.   small   areas   or   parcels.      1  he  reasons  for  proves  the  soil,  and  prevents  its  wasting.    The  announcing  a  civil  service  examination  for  the 


ter 
small 


-ru             j        u              >»«••»   -^  UH,  aim  prevems  us  wasting,    me  announcing  a  civil  service  examination  tor  tne 

Ihe   woods,  the  trees  do  bet-  forest  can  use  poor  lands  and  frosty  districts  position    of    assistant    forester    at    a    salary    of 

10-acre    lot    than    a  or    situations    which    are    otherwise    valueless.  $1.000     Prof     Filibert    Roth     secretary    of    the 

0-acre    lot    where    wind    and    sun  This    with    its    power    to    regulate    streamflow  Michigan     Forestry    Association     fays-      This 

In   case   of    fire   or  and    water    distribution    generally,    has    forced  announcement  is  of  interest,  as  it  marks  prcg- 

storm    the    man    who    owns    only    10    acres    of  the   States   of   Europe  into  recognition   of  the  ress  in   forestry  in   our  country      A  few  years 

woods    may    lose    everything,    the    man    who  conception  of  the  "protection  forest,"  the  for-  ago  any  political  favorite  could  have  had  such 

owns  five  tracts  of  000  acres  each  is  not  likely  est   which   is   valuable   chiefly   because   it   pro-  a   position   as   this.     Today   there   is   a   respon- 

to   lose    more    than    a   small   part    of   what   he  tects  the  land  and  prevents  waste  and  desert  sible    commission,    and    this    asks    for    trailing 

owns.      Ihe   man   who   has   only    1   01    2   logs  and    general    injury    to    the    people    or    State,  and  experience. 
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THE  FORESTS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


(Selections    from    Circular    171,    U.    S.    Forest 
Service.) 

What  Forests  Do. 

Our  industries  which  subsist  wholly  pr  main- 
ly upon  wood  pay  the  wages  of  more  than 
1,500.000  men  and  women. 

F'  nests  not  only  grow  timber,  but  they  hold 
the  soil  and  they  conserve  the  streams.  They 
abate  the  wind  and  give  protection  from  ex- 
cessive  heat  or  cold.  Woodlands  make  for 
the  fiber,  health,  and  happiness  of  each  citizen 
and  of  the  nation. 

The  fish  which  live  in  forest  waters  furnish 
each  year  $21,000,000  worth  of  food,  and  not 
less  than  half  as  much  is  furnished  by  the 
which  could  not  exist  without  the  forest. 


What  We  Have. 

Our  forest  >  now  cover  550,000,000  acres,  cr 
it  one-fourth  of  the  United  States.  The 
inal  fore.-ts  covered  not  les-s  than  850,000,- 

cres. 

Forests  publicly  owned  contain  one-fifth  of 

a'l   timber  standing.     Forests  privately  owned 

ain    at    least    four-fifths    of    the    standing 

timber.      The    timber    privately    owned    is    not 

only    four    times    that    publicly    owned,    but    it 

ucrally  more   valuable. 

Forestry  is  now  practiced  on  70  per  cent  of 
the  forests  publicly  owned  and  on  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  forests  privately  owned,  or 
i  n  i  nly  18  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  forests. 

What  is  Produced. 

The   yearly   growth   of  wood   in   our   forests 
not   a\  erage  more  than   12  cubic  feet  per 
This  gives  a  total  yearly  growth  of  less 
than    T.  000.000,000   cubic   feet. 

Nearly  all  c  ur  native  commercial  trees  grow 
much  faster  than  those  cf  Europe.  We  already 
-t  timber  in  twenty  to  thirty  years, 
mine  timber  in  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years, 
tie  timber  in  thirty-five  to  forty  years,  and  saw 
timber  in  thirty  to  seventy-five  years. 

\\V  have  200.000,000  acres  of  mature  forests, 

in   which  yearly  growth  is  balanced  by  decay; 

25ii.  <>:MI.  lino    acres    partly    cut    over    or    burned 

.    but     restocking    naturally    with    enough 

tr.  produce  a  merchantable  crop; 

I'm.  (inc.  oiio    acres    cut    over    and    burned 

over,  upon  which  young  growth  is  either  whol- 

ly lacking  or  too  scanty  to  make  merchantable 

timber. 

What  is  Used. 

\\  e  take  from  our  forests  yearly,  including 
waste  in  1  '^gine  and  in  manufacture,  20,000,- 
000.000  cubic  feet  of  wood. 

\\  use  in  a  normal  year  90.000,000  cords 
of  firew.  od.  40.000,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber, 
118,000,000  hewn  ties,  1,500,000,0000  staves, 
over  133,000,000  sets  of  heading,  nearly  50,000,- 
barrel  hoops,  3,000,000  cords  of  native 
pulp  wood',  Ifi5,  000,000  cubic  feet  of  round  mine 
timbers,  and  1,250,000  ccrds  of  wood  for  dis- 
tillation. 

What  is  Wasted. 

Forest  fires  burn  over  millions  of  acres  and 

roy    billions    of    feet    of    timber    annually. 

iing  growth   destroyed  by  fire  is   worth 

far  more   than   the  merchantable  timber  burn- 

ed. 

One-fourth  of  the  standing  timber  is  left 
or  otherwise  1:  st  in  logging.  The  boxing  of 
longleaf  pine  for  turpentine  has  destroyed 
one-fifth  of  the  forests  worked.  The  loss  in 
the  mill  is  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the 
timber  sawed.  The  loss  in  the  mill  product 
through  seas  uing  and  fitting  for  use  is  from 
-eventh  to  ome-fourth.  Great  damage  is 
done  by  insects  to  forests  and  forest  products. 
\u  average  of  only  320  feet  of  lumber  is  used 
lor  each  1,000  feet  which  stood  in  the  forest. 

Where  We  Stand. 

\Ve    take    from    cur   forests    each    year,    not 

counting    the    loss    by    fire,    three    times    their 

rly    growth.      We    take    36    cubic    feet    per 

acre   for   each   12   cubic   feet  grown;   we   take 


230  cubic  feet  per  capita,  while  Germany  uses 
37  cubic  feet  and  France  25  cubic  feet. 

We  invite  by  overtaxation  the  misuse  of 
our  forests.  We  should  plant,  to  protect  farms 
from  wind  and  to  make  stripped  or  treeless 
lands  productive,  an  area  larger  than  that  cf 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  com- 
bined. But  so  far,  lands  successfully  planted 
to  trees  vnaUe  a  total  area  smaller  than  Rhode 
Island.  And  year  by  y-ear,  through  careless 
cutting  and  fires,  we  lower  the  capacity  of 
existing  forests  to  produce  their  like  again, 
or  totally  destroy  them. 

The  condition  of  the  world  supply  of  timber 
makes  us  already  dependent  upon  what  we 
produce.  We  send  out  of  our  country  one 
and  one-half  times  as  much  timber  as  we  bring 
in.  Except  for  finishing  woods,  relatively  in- 
significant in  quantity,  we  must  grow  our  own 
supply  or  go  without. 

What  Should  Be  Done. 

We  should  stop--forest  fires.  By  careful  log- 
ging we  should  both  reduce  waste  and  leave 
cut-over  lands  productive.  We  should  make  the 
timber  logged  go  further  by  preservative 
treatment  and  by  avoiding  needless  loss  in 
the  woods,  the  mill, -the  factory',  and  in  use. 
We  should  plant  up  'those  lands  now  treeless 
which  will  be  most  useful  under  forest.  We 
should  so  adjust  taxation  that  cut-over  lands 
can  be  held  for  a  second  crop.  We  should 
recognize  that  it  costs  to  grow  timber  as  well 
as  to  log  and  saw  it. 

We  should  continue  and  perfect,  by  state 
and  nation,  the  preservation  by  use  of  forests 
already  publicly  owned;  and  we  should  ex- 
tend it  to  ether  mountain  forests  more  val- 
uable for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  many 
than  for  the  temporary  profit  for  a  few. 

For  each  million  acres  of  forest  in  public 
ownership  over  4,000,000  are  privately  owned. 
The  conservation  of  public  forests  is  the 
smaller  task  before  the  nation  and  the  states. 
The  larger  task  is  to  induce  private  forest 
owners,  which  means  3,00€,000  men,  to  take 
care  of  what  they  have,  and  to  teach  wood 
users,  which  means  everyone,  how  not  to 
waste. 

If  these  things  are  done,  they  will  conserve 
our  streams  as  well  as  our  forests.  If  they 
are  not  dene,  the  usefulness  of  our  streams 
will  decrease  no  less  than  the  usefulness  of 
our  forests. 

Where  We  Might  Stand. 

By  reasonable  thrift  we  can  produce  a  con- 
stant timber  supply  beyond  our  present  need, 
and  with  it  conserve  the  usefulness  of  our 
streams  for  irrigation,  water  supply,  naviga- 
tion, and  power. 

Under  right  management  our  forests  will 
yield  over  four  times  as  much  as  now.  We 
can  reduce  waste  in  the  woods  and  in  the  mill 
at  least  one-third,  with  present  as  well  as 
future  profit.  We  can  perpetuate  the  naval- 
stores  industry.  Preservative  treatment  will 
reduce  by  one-fifth  the  quantity  of  timber 
used  in  the  water  or  in  the  ground.  We  can 
practically  stop  forest  fires  at  a  total  yearly 
cost  of  one-fifth  the  value  of  the  standing  tim- 
ber burned  each  year. 

We  shall  suffer  for  timber  to  meet  our  needs 
until  our  forests  have  had  time  to  grow  again. 
But  if  we  act  vigorously  and  at  once,  we  shall 
escape  permanent  timber  scarcity. 


PUTS  A  CRIMP  IN  SPECULATION. 

What  will  eventually  mean  the  curtailing 
of  one  of  the  rank  frauds  that  have  been  in 
vogue  in  Michigan  for  many  years  has  been 
nipped  by  the  public  domain  commission. 

Ten  or  13  years  ago  a  certain  Chicago  firm 
purchased  from  the  state  several  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Roscommon  county,  which  they 
afterwards  platted  into  lots  20-300  feet.  This 
land,  which  'cost  the  schemers  from  $3  to  $4 
1  •••!•  acre,  was  for  the  most  part  situated  some 
distance  from  any  town.  From  20  to  30  lots 
were  platted  from  each  acre  of  land.  In  some 
sections  of  the  county  there  are  sites  which 
are  either  owned  by  private  individuals  or  by 
the  state  which  are  really  pretty  places  and 


some  fine  houses  are  situated  on  them.  These 
places  were  photographed,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  in  selling  the  lots  the  promoters  of  tjhe 
scheme  used  the  photographs  to  deceive  buy- 
ers. Purchasers  who  bit  on  the  proposition, 
and,  according  to  Secretary  Carton  of  the 
commission,  there  were  hundreds  of  them, 
soon  found  that  they  had  been  ''done,"  and  of 
course  let  the  lots  revert  back  to  the  state 
for  taxes.  Now  there  are  some  20,000  to 
30,000  of  these  lots  that  have  been  deeded  by 
the  auditor-general's  department  back  to  the 
state  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 

Secretary  Carton  proposed  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing to  put  all  thjs  land-  into,  the  state  re- 
serve, thereby  taking  "it  off  the  -market,  for  it 
is  generally  understood  that  the  same  schem- 
ers who  originally  purchased  the  land  are 
figuring  on  buying  it  back  again.  In  order 
to  frustrate  their  scheme  Secretary  Carton's 
proposition  will  be  adopted  by  the  commis- 
sion. '  The  company,  it  is  said,  have  made 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  transaction.  The 
cost  to  the  state,  however,  has  been  consid- 
erable, for  every  description  has  had  to  he 
advertised  for  the  past  five  years,  and  it  has 
cost  the  state  nearly  $40  per  acre  already, 
and  they  again  have  the  same  land  on  their 
hands  that  originally,  as  stated,  was  sold  from 
$3  to  $4  per  acre. 

It  is  certainly  refreshing  to  see  the  St4te 
take  its  stand  on  the  right  side  iri  this  matter 
of  cheap,  non-agricuJtural  lands. 

Secretary  Carton  and  the  Commission  are 
to  -be  congratulated?  for  trrey  are  -right  and 
absolutely  right.  There  is  not  only  every 
contemptible  form  of  land  deal  .involved  in  the 
handling  of  these  cheap  lands;  b'ut  there  is 
every  appearance  that  some  of  this  "lake  lot," 
etc.,  business  was  inaugurated  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  papers  which  did  the  advertis- 
ing. And  it  is  relief  to  see  the  State  at  last, 
adopt  the  right  policy  and  withdraw  from  its 
former  position  of  helping  the  "deal"  along. 
The  new  policy  wiU  work  for  true  develop- 
ment, while  the  old  policy  only  worked  mis- 
chief and  left  the  'lands  idle  and  waste. 

FORESTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

M.  W.  Wentworth,  steward  of  the  Sanitar- 
ium of  Battle  Creek,  has  embarked  in  an  ex- 
tensive experiment  in  forestry.  He  has  bought 
the  Sanitarium  farm  of  200  acres  at  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Goguac,  formerly  known  as  the 
Gregory  homestead,  and  will  plant  10,000  trees. 
The  varieties  that  will  be  planted  are  the 
black  locust,  the  catalpa,  and  the  spruce. 

The  spruce  will  be  grown  for  Christmas 
tree's  and  the  locust  for  fence  posts  and  rail- 
road ties.  The  catalpa  and  locust  will  be 
grown  on  the  marsh  land  of  which  there  is 
quite  an  extensive  area  adjacent  to  the  lake. 
This  will  utilize  land  that  has  hitherto  been 
useless  for  cultivation.  Mr.  Wentworth  is  the 
second  person  in  that  section  of  Michigan  to 
make  the  experiment. 

The  first  person  to  make  an  experiment  in 
this  line  was  Clayton  Strait  of  the  township 
of  Emmett,  Calhoun  county,  who  three  years 
ago  set  out  300  sweet  chestnut  trees  on  a 
piece  of  land  on  the  shores  of  Beadle  lake. 
The  trees  were  obtained  from  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  and  at  that  time  were 
only  a  few  inches  in  height.  They  have  nearly 
all  lived  and  are  now  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
height.  So  far  Mr.  Strait's  experiment  has 
been  a  success. 

The  experiment  of  Mr.  Wentworth  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest,  as  it  is  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  Mr.  Strait's.  If  the  black 
locust  and  catalpa  will  grow  in  marsh  land 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Michigan  that 
can  be  devoted  to  tree  growing. 

The  Calumet  township,  Houghton  county, 
beard  has  decided  to  construct  a  highway  in 
the  Trap  Rock  valley.  A  committee  has  also 
visited  the  proposed  route  of  a  road  along  the 
lake  shore,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such 
improvement  will  be  furnished  the  board.  The 
Trap  Rock  road  is  about  two  miles  in  length 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  highway  can  be 
completed  during  the  summer. 
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Patented 


Economy  Road  Rollers  &  Floats 

Practical  in  DeiifD,  Simple  in  Construction,  Efficient 

in  Service,  Economy  in  Fact  and  not  in 

name  only,  Indistructible. 

«J  The  ECONOMY  ROAD  ROLLER  cofls 
only  one  third  as  much  as  other  Road  Rollers. 
Made  of  Steel.  Gives  better  service  and  never 
needs  repairs.  Reversible.  Sizes---4  and  5  tons. 

q  The  ECONOMY   ROAD  FLOAT  is  the 

only  road  drag  that  is  superior  to  a  road  grader 

for  repairing  and  maintenance  of  Good    Roads. 

Made  entirely  of  Steel.     Fully  adjustable.     The 

only  practical  road  drag  made.      Notice  the  front 

Cutting  Blade. 

<J  A  Card  will  bring  you  full  description  of  these 

tools. 

F.    L.    GAINES 

509  Athlon  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


GOOD  ROADS  PROGRESS 

IN  MICHIGAN  STATE 


GENESEE    COUNTY. 

Lynus  Wolcctt,  chairman  of  the  Genesee 
County  Road  Commission,  writes: 

The  Genesee  commission  intends  to  build 
just  as  much  good  roads  this  year  as  the  funds 
raised  will  allow.  We  raised  $4,500  for  one 
and  one-quarter  miles  south  on  the  Fenton 
read;  $5,000  for  one  and  one-quarter  miles 
north  on  the  Saginaw  road,  and  $3,000  for  one 
and  one-quarter  miles  of  gravel  on  South 
Saginaw  road.  The  Fenton  road  and  North 
Saginaw  will  be  macadam,  built  of  limestone 
for  the  foundation,  and  hard  heads  en  trap 
rock  for  the  top  course. 

IONIA  COUNTY. 

The  township  of  Ronald,  Ionia  county,  voted 
at  the  April  election  to  take  advantage  of  the 
state  award  highway  law,  by  appropriating 
$2,000  for  a  trial  mile,  and  a  lively  rumpus  has 
developed.  Every  section  of  the  township, 
very  naturally,  wants  that  trial  mile.  Paloites, 
who  get  about  all  their  coal  via  Shiloh,  have 
bethought  them  that  a  mile  of  macadamized 
road  in  the  coal-drawing  season  would  not  be 
such  a  bad  thing,  and  so  are  making  an  extra 
effort.  This  mile  would  be  on  the  extreme 
side  of  the  township,  hence  a  big  kick  on  that 
scheme  from  nearly  all  the  central  sections. 

The  Portland  Motor  Club  is  sign-boarding 
all  of  the  roads  leading  into  Portland. 


contract  for  the  third  mile  of  the  Au  Sable 
road,  running  north  from  Kawkawlin.  His 
price  is  $2,250. 

Chairman  Campbell,  of  the  Bay  county  road 
commission,  and  Commissioner  C.  B.  Chat- 
field  lost  out  in  their  efforts  to  do  away  with 
the  system  of  hiring  foremen  on  the  various 
county  roads  and  employing  instead,  a  general 
superintendent.  The  matter  came  before  the 
board  recently  and  Commissioners  Fletcher, 
Lintz  and  Schweinsberg  defeated  the  measure. 


BAY  COUNTY. 

Supervisor  N.  D.  Zimmer  of  Bay  county  has 
attacked  the  practice  of  the  Road  Commis- 
sion in  that  county  of  using  crushed  lime  stone 
for  road  building  instead  of  "hardheads."  A 
year  ago,  he  .said,  he  had  prepared  a  resolu- 
tion and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Supervisors 
recommending  that  the  County  Road  Commis- 
sion should  use  "hardheads"  and  that  little,  if 
any,  attention  was  paid  to  the  matter.  The 
Commission  claims  that  it  used  3,000  tons  of 
"hardheads"  last  year  and  that  the  result  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Bay  County  Road  Commission  formally 
organized  for  the  year  by  electing  Hugh 
Campbell  chairman.  The  new  chairman  is  the 
senior  member  of  the  board.  The  board  let 
contracts  for  two  miles  of  road.  The  third 
mile,  on  the  Pinconning  road,  running  west, 
was  let  to  Louis  Rushbush  of  Pinconning  for 
$1,650.  Edward  Laracey  was  awarded  the 


OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

The  taxpayers  of  Royal  Oak  township,  Oak- 
land county,  will  be  asked  to  vote  shortly  on 
a  good  roads  proposition,  which  includes  the 
building  of  a  concrete  road  on  Woodward  ave- 
nue from  the  Wayne  county  line,  four  miles 
through  the  township,  and  the  erection  of  a 
gravel  road  on  Oakland  avenue,  in  the  same 
township,  for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Both 
improvements,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $45,000.  Little  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  raisng  funds  for  the  purpose, 
providing  the  voters  of  Royal  Oak  decide  to 
accept  the  offer  made  by  Edwin  S.  George 
and  Horatio  S.  Earle.  The  plan  involves  the 
bonding  of  the  township  of  Royal  Oak  for 
$25,000.  The  state  will  contribute  $4,000  for 
the  project,  and  Mr.  George  guarantees  to 
raise  the  $16,000  necessary  to  complete  the 
$45,000  among  the  residents  of  Bloomfield, 
automobile  enthusiasts  and  others  in  Detroit. 
More  than  half  that  amount  has  already  been 
subscribed. 

Baldwin  street,  from  the  city  limits  of  Pon- 
tiac  two  miles  north,  will  be  improved  this 
spring  by  the  building  of  two  miles  of  state 
road.  It  was  determined  to  build  this  strip  at 
a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Township 
Board  of  Pontiac  township.  Residents  of 
Baldwin  street  offered  to  donate  $1,730  toward 
the  road.  The  state  contributes  $500  a  mile, 
and  the  township  will  levy  an  assessment  of 
\l/2  miles  on  the  property  of  the  township  at 
large.  This,  with  the  amount  given  by  prop- 
erty owners,  it  is  believed,  will  be  ample  to 
meet  the  cost  of  building  the  read. 


last  fall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  mere  or 
less  work  on  the  highway.  All  is  in  readiness 
to  make  somewhat  extensive  improvements  on 
the  county  road  from  Chatham  to  Trenary  and 
plans  therefor  perfected  last  season  will,  if 
possible,  be  carried  out  the  coming-  summer. 

In  voting  bonds  to  improve  her  highways 
Rock  River  has  set  an  excellent  example  for 
the  other  townships  in  Alger  county,  most  of 
which  have  inferior  roads.  The  township  is 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  excellent  ma- 
terials for  road  building — both  clay  and  gravel 
— right  where  they  must  be  used.  Then,  too, 
nature  has  provided  a  splendid  and  durable 
foundation  for  the  roadbed  in  the  shape  of 
rock  which  comes  close  to  the  surface.  The 
engineer's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  six  miles  of  Rock  River  road  is 
$18,000.  With  the  completion  of  the  Rock 
River  road  now  building  there  will  be  a  good 
highway  for  driving  or  automobiles  from 
Munising  to  Marquette. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Alger  county 
have  appointed  the  following  Board  of  County 
Road  Commissioners:  John  McMillan  of 
Munising,  for  ten  years;  Swan  Anderson  of 
Limestone,  for  eight  years;  William  Green 
of  Grand  Marais,  for  four  years,  and  John  11. 
Gatiss  of  Chatham,  for  two  years.  A.  O.  Jop- 
ling,  the  fifth  member  of  the  board,  was 
elected  by  vote  of  the  people. 

IRON  COUNTY. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Iron  county 
has  approved  the  extensive  system  of  county 
road  improvement  that  the  Board  of  County 
Road  Commissioners  has  laid  out.  This  pro- 
gram includes  the  elimination  of  the  big  hills 
between  the  Bates  school  house  and  Chicagon 
creek  by  swinging  the  road  to  the  north.  A 
grade  comparatively  level  can  be  made  there 
with  much  less  expense  than  would  be  in- 
curred' by  attempting  to  cut  down  the  hills 
along  the  present  road.  The  next  piece  of 
work  will  be  the  elimination  of  the  very  steep 
hill  at  Rev.  Poyseor's  place  by  swinging  the 
road  to  the  north  at  Fortuana  park  gate  and 
following  the  comparatively  low  ground  and 
even  grade  and  joining  the  present  roadbed  at 
the  elbow  on  the  sand  plains  west  of  Geo. 
Myer's  place. 

The  next  in  order,  moving  to  the  west,  will 
be  to  finish  graveling  the  present  roadbed, 
commencing  where  the  work  was  stopped  last 
year. 

Another  piece  of  work  agreed  upon  was  the 
construction  of  a  new  road  so  as  to  avoid  en- 
tirely the  Bristol  mine. 

It  is  also  planned  to  straighten  out  the  road 
between  Runkle  lake  and  the  Armenia  mine. 

It  is  not  possible  that  all  of  this  work  will 
be  completed  the  present  year,  but  as  much 
of  it  will  be  done  as  the  county  funds  will 
allow. 

The  Road  Commissioners  are  Supt.  Wm.  H. 
Jobe,  Wm.  Holmes,  Jr.,  and  William  Tully. 
and  the  Supervisors  have  so  much  confidence 
in  their  judgment  that  their  plans  were  ap- 
proved without  question  and  they  were  given 
carte  blanche  permission  to  go  ahead. 


ALGER  COUNTY. 

Owing  to  lack  of  funds,  which  under  exist- 
ing conditions  may  not  be  forthcoming  this 
season,  comparatively  little  work  will  be  done 
this  year  on  the  Munising-Chatham  county 
road.  However,  in  order  to  preserve  intact 
some  parts  of  the  road  which  owing  to  early 
heavy  rains  was  left  in  an  unfinished  condition 


TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 

Elmwood  township,  Tuscola  county,  has 
voted  to  build  one  mile  of  state  road  to  meet 
the  Elkland  state  reward  road.  Cass  City  bus- 
iness men  subscribed  $300  towards  the  road. 

The  Good  Roads  Club  of  Vassar  has  had 
the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  that  village  in- 
spected by  Deputy  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Frank  T.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers  says 
that  with  small  expenditure  several  of  the 
highways  can  be  put  into  first-class  condition. 
The  club  is  now  working  to  secure  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

W.  J.  Spears  is  president  and  E.  W.  Ellis 
secretary  of  the  club. 

Application  has  been  made  by  the  Township 
Board  of  Indian  fields,  Tuscola  county,  to  the 
state  for  two  miles  of  state  reward  gravel  road 
instead  of  the  one  decided  upon  at  first. 

Elkland  township  will  build  two  miles  of 
gravel  road  this  year.  * 

New  road  work  under  the  state  bounty  act 
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is  being  undertaken  all  over  the  state,  with 
apparently  Ionia  county  the  one  lone  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Wake  up,  you  highway  com- 
missioners. The  Lord  knows,  any  maybe  you 
do,  too,  that  there  are  many  highways  in  the 
county  that  need  fixing. — Ionia  Sentinel. 


MUSKEGON  COUNTY. 

Work  of  building  the  two  miles  of  roads  in 
Holton  township,  Muskegon  county,  for  which 
$5,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors last  fall,  is  rapidly  progressing.  The 
new  road  is  between  Holton  and  Twin  Lake, 
beginning  about  two  miles  south  of  Holton 
and  going  one  mile  west  and  one  mile  south. 
I'yru^  M  (.•Council,  now  acting  as  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Roads  is  in  charge  of  the  job. 

Work  in  grading  the  road  north  of  Kelley's 
Corners  in  Casnovia  township  toward  Bailey 
has  begun.  Gravel  will  soon  be  put  en  this 
road. 

These  are  the  only  two  projects  the  road 
commissioners  now  have  in  hand,  but  others 
will  be  begun  soon. 

AiHoists  of  Muskegon  who  are  boosting  the 
proposed  lake  shore  drive  for  Lake  Michigan 
park  this  year  have  found  that  the  roadway 
will  cost  them  more  than  $1,000,  five  times  as 
much  as  they  first  figured  upon.  The  auto 
men  will  push  the  project  through  to  comple- 
tion, however.  The  roadway,  when  completed, 
will  skirt  Muskegon  lake  from  the  city  to  the 
channel  and  thence  down  the  Lake  Michigan 
beach  to  the  big  pavilions. 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

County  Road  Commissioner  Edward  N. 
Hines  of  Wayne  says:  "We  have  started  our 
outside  work  in  earnest,  and  from  now  on 
until  winter  sets  in  we  will  make  things  fly. 
The  tiling  on  Woodward,  Michigan  and  Grand 
River  roads  is  all  completed.  The  further 
work  of  making  a  good  road  en  these  thor- 
oughfares has  been  started  simultaneously,  and 
will  be  vigorously  pushed.  They  will  all  be 
built  of  concrete,  24  feet  wide  at  their  nar- 
rowest  points,  and  from  16  to  18  feet  of  metal. 
Woodward  read  will  be  completed  its  entire 
length  to  the  county  line,  a  distance  of  about 
\y%  miles;  about  l-)4  miles  will  be  built  on 
Grand  River  Road,  and  about  2l/>  miles  on 
Michigan  avenue  road.  Woodward  and  Grand 
River  reads  will  be  ready  for  travel  about 
July  1."),  and  Michigan  about  Aug.  20.  Work 
has  also  been  started  on  Jefferson  road.  As 
fast  as  one  road  is  completed  the  other  roads 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  the  public 
will  be  started,  Gratiot  being  the  next  in  rota- 
tion to  receive  consideration." 

The  Board  of  County  Road  Commissioners 
of  Wayne  have  started  active  work  on  Wood- 
ward, Grand  River  and  Michigan  avenue  roads. 
The  reads  have  been  blocked  in  consequence, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic they  suggest  the  following  routes  around 
the  work: 

Around  Woodward  avenue — Going  out,  or 
northerly,  turn  to  the  right  at  Rosedale  Court. 
Take  Rosedale  Court  to  Oakland;  Oakland 
and  the  old  Rochester  road  to  the  8-mile  road, 
and  the  8-mile  road  back  to  Woodward,  where 
Woodward  intersects  the  Oakland  county  line. 

Around  Grand  River  road — Going  out,  or 
northwesterly,  turn  off  Grand  River  road  to 
the  right  at  Turner  avenue.  Follow  Turner 
avenue  to  Glendale  avenue,  and  take  Glendale 
to  Grand  River,  striking  Grand  River  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Meyer  road. 

Around  Michigan  avenue — Going  out,  or 
westerly,  turn  off  Michigan  avenue  at  the 
Schaefer  road.  Go  north  on  Schaefer  road  to 
the  New  road;  westerly  on  the  New  road  to 
the  Reckinger  road,  and  south  on  Reckinger 
road  to  Michigan  avenue.  Later  on  it  will  be 
advisable  to  turn  off  Michigan  avenue  at  50th 
street,  near  Addison's  Switch. 

The  Board  will  prosecute  the  work  vigor- 
ously, and  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch, 
in  order  to  inconvenience  the  public  as  little 
as  possible.  All  the  above  roads  will  be  of 
concrete,  and  when  finished  and  opened  to 
public  travel,  the  public  will  feel  amply  repaid 


Michigan  Forestry  Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.  HUBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


for    the    inconvenience    caused    now    by    the 
blocking  of  the  road. 


Michigan    Road    Notes. 

The  Michigan  Sugar  Company  has  pur- 
chased a  steam  road  roller  for  the  use  of  its 
plant  at  Sebewaing  and  has  offered  the  free 
use  of  it  to  Sebewaing  township.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  concern  in  Huron  county 
that  has  shown  more  interest  in  the  good 
roads  movement  than  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Company.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  its 
activity,  year  after  year,  in  getting  the  farmers 
interested  in  the  idea,  Sebewaing  township 
would  not  today  have  as  many  miles  of  stone 
road  to  her  credit.  Since  a  taste  was  had  of 
the  many  benefits  that  arise  cut  of  good  high- 
ways the  taxpayers  have  each  succeeding  year 
voted  to  build  more  of  them,  and  each  year 
the  sugar  company  has  been  of  very  material 
aid  in  giving  sums  of  money  to  help  defray 
expenses.  This  year,  besides  the  roller  ex- 
pense and  its  annual  share  of  the  taxes,  it  is 
donating  $500  toward  the  construction  of  new 
roads. 

Oliver  township.  Huron  county,  has  voted 
to  bond  for  $12,000  for  good  roads.  Elkton 
village  is  included  in  the  township. 

The  Washtenaw  County  Automobi'e  Asso- 
ciation is  working  to  secure  the  improvement 
cf  a  two-mile  strip  of  the  Whitmore  road  near 
Horse  Shoe  Lake.  The  strip  that  the  associa- 
tion is  working  to  have  improved  is  low  and 
marshy  and  is  badly  in  need  of  the  improve- 
ment urged.  It  is  proposed  to  improve  with 
rolled  gravel  18  feet  wide.  Another  petition  is 
out  to  have  the  Ypsilanti  read  along  the  trac- 
tion line  improved  by  filling  the  chuck  holes 
with  gravel. 

Contracts  for  sign-boarding  all  the  turns  and 
danger  points  on  three  main  Michigan  high- 
ways. Detroit  to  Saginaw,  Detroit  to  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Detroit  to  the  Indiana  state  line, 
were  approved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  State  Automobile  Association. 

Charles  Rathbun  of  Eden  is  a  candidate  for 
County  Road  Commissioner  in  Mason  ccunty. 
He  has  had  considerable  experience  in  road 
building. 

The  Emmet  County  Road  Commission  has 
finis'hed  the  Harbcr  Springs  turnpike,  and  is 
working  on  the  turnpike  between  Pellston  and 
Petoskey;  also  the  road  between  Petoskey 
a-rl  Charlevoix.  In  all  about  five  miles  of 
new  road  wil  be  completed  this  year. 

Residents  of  Grant  township,  Newaygo 
county,  are  showing  themselves  to  be  wide 
awake  to  the  fact  that  the  people  who  are 
neglecting  their  highways  are  sadly  behind 
the  times.  Last  year  the  residents  of  the 


township  spent  the  greater  part  cf  $7,000  in 
the  graveling  of  highways  and  this  season 
about  as  much  more  will  be  laid  out.  It  is 
expected  that  four  inches  of  gravel  will  be 
spread  over  the  work  that  was  done  last  year 
in  order  to  draw  the  state  road  reward. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Grand 
Rapids  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  rock  in 
Eaten  county  for  use  on  roads. 

The  contract  for  macadamizing  the  three 
miles  of  stone  road  in  Wheatland  township, 
Sanilac  county,  was  awarded  to  the  Good 
Roads  Construction  Company  of  Port  Huron 
for  $7,700.  Under  this  contract  the  first  mile 
of  road  is  to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1910, 
and  the  remaining  two  miles  by  Oct.  1,  1910. 

Wolover  &  Brewer,  of  Owosso,  have  been 
awarded  a  contract  to  construct  seven  miles 
of  gravel  road  and  three  and  one-half  miles 
of  cement  read  in  Redfield  township,  Wayne 
county.  This  is  the  biggest  contract  the 
Owosso  Construction  Company  has  under- 
taken and  was  secured  against  some  strong 
competitors. 

The  city  of  Escanaba,  if  it  can  dispose  of 
the  big  road  roller  it  now  owns,  will  probably 
be  in  the  market  for  a  smaller  and  lighter  one. 
The  roller  was  bought  many  years  ago  at  a 
cost  of  about  $3,200  and  has  never  been  of 
much  use,  because  it  was  to  heavy  for  prac- 
tical service  on  the  streets,  whose  foundations 
are  mostly  of  loose  sand. 

The  special  election  held  in  the  township  of 
Raisinville,  Monroe  county,  relative  to  the 
bonding  cf  the  township  for  $32,000  to  con- 
struct eight  miles  of  stone  roads,  called  out 
about  half  of  the  voters  of  the  township. 
There  was  strong  opposition  to  the  proposi- 
tion, the  main  objection  seemingly  to  be  the 
proposed  route  and  the  length  of  time  the 
bonds  were  to  run.  Only  83  affirmative  votes 
was  cast  out  of  a  total  of  314.  In  all  proba- 
bility another  proposition  will  be  submitted  a 
little  later  on. 

The  Berrien  County  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  James  M.  Ball,  St.  Jc- 
seph;  Vice-President,  L.  L.  Filstrup,  Benton 
Harbor;  Treasurer,  L.  T.  Burridse,  Benton 
Harbor;  Secretary,  I.  W.  Allan,  St.  Joseph; 
Directors,  W.  H.  Hull,  St.  Joseph;  Henry  M. 
Miller,  St.  Joseph  township;  Frank  J.  French, 
Niles.  The  association  will  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  highways  and  their  safe  and 
sane  use. 

STATE  HIGHWAY  ENGINEER. 

John  G.  Cox,  of  Coldwater,  has  been  ap- 
pointed engineer  of  the  state  highway  depart- 
ment by  Commissioner  Ely  and  has  assumed 
his  duties. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 


NOVEMBER,   1909. 

No.  712,  Brown  township,  Manistce  county, 
1.991  miles,  c:ass  B,  reward  $496. 

Xo.  7] 3,  Dickson  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.077  miles,  class  B,  reward  $538. 

No.  714,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.5  mile,  class  E,  reward  $500. 

No.  715,  Au  Train  township,  Alger  county, 
.551  mile,  c^s  E,  reward  $351. 

No.  716,  Portage  township,  Houghton 
county,  1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  717,  Marengo  township,  Calhoun  county, 
.175  mile,  class  E,  reward -$175. 

No.  718,  Colfax  township,  Mecosta  county, 
4..179  miles,  class  B,  reward  $2,090. 

No.  719,  Menominee  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  cla.ss  C,  reward  $750. 

No.  720,  Grant  township,  Mason  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  721,  Grant  township,  Mason  county, 
1.001  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  722,.  Nankin  township,  Wayne  county, 
.502  mile,  class  E',  reward  $502. 

No.  723,  Port  Huron  township,  St.  Clair 
county, •  .659  mile,  class  E,  reward  $659. 

No.  724,  Shelby  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.029  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,029. 

No.  725,  Filer  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.894  miles,  class  B,  reward  $947. 

No.  726,  Harring  township,  Wexford  county, 
2.28  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,140. 

No.  727,  Pleasanton  township,  Manistee 
county,  1  mile,  class  B  road,  reward  $500. 

No.  728,  Springdale  township,  Manistee 
couhty,  .995  mile,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  729,  Fruitport  township,  Muskegon 
county,  1.005  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,005. 

DECEMBER,  1909. 

No.  730,  Garfield  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  731,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.04  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,040. 

No.  732,  Golden  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.035  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,035. 

No.  733,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .495  mile,  class  B,  reward  $247. 

No.  734,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .249  mile,  class  C,  reward  $187. 

No.  735,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, 1.745  miles,  class  C,  reward  $1.309.  ' 

No.  736,  Three  Oaks  township,  Berrien  coun- 
ty, .746  miles,  class  C,  reward  $560. 

No.  737,  Blair  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  738,  Maple  Grove  township,  Manistee 
county,  .49  mile,  class  B,  reward  $245. 

No.  739,  Reynolds  township,  Montcalm 
county,  1.345  miles,  class  A,  reward  $336. 

No.  740,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.5 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  741,  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.764 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $882. 

No.  742,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $490. 

No.  743,  Pine  River  township,  Gratiot  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  744,  Marilla  township,  Manistee  county, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  745,  Freesoil  townshin.  Mason  county, 
1.006  miles,  class  B,  reward  $503. 

No.  746,  Montrose  township.  Genesee  coun- 
ty, .996  miles,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.  747,  Day  township,  Montcalm  county, 
1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  748,  Douglas  township,  Montcalm  coun- 
ty, 1.65  miles,  class  B,  reward  $825. 

No.  749,  Hersey  township,  Osceola  county, 
.500  mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  750,  Cleon  township,  Manistee  county, 
.25  mile,  class  B,  reward  $125. 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  1910 

Xo.  751.  Bloomfield  township.  Oakland 
county,  .502  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $251. 

Xi;.  752,  Rapid  River  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  1.004  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $502. 

No.  753,  Clearwater  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  .511,  gravel,  state  reward  $255. 


Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


City  Ave.,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa.        Construed  with  Tarvia  X. 

Improving  Macadam  Roads 

Macadam   roads  won't   stand   modern 

ditions  of  road   surface. 

automobile    traffic.     Every   road    builder 

The   cost    of    Tarvia   applications    va- 

and   engineer    knows    this.     The    wear 

ries  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  wnrk. 

and  tear  of  this  traffic  is  far  too  great 

but  in  most  cases  it  is  more  than  saved 

for    the    resisting   capacity    of    the    top 

by    the    reduction    in    maintenance    ex- 

surface.    It   is    rapidly   pulverized,    dust 

penses.       It     is     frequently    cheaper     to 

is  created,  and   at  the   end   of   a   single 

maintain    a    dustless    road    with    Tarvia 

season   the   road   is   often   a   melancholy 

than  a  dusty  one  without  it. 

ruin. 

Tarvia   is    not   an    experiment,   but    is 

To     give     macadam     the     additional 

in  regular  use  and  has  been  adopted  as 

'."". 

binder  which  it  so  plainly  needs  to  en- 

standard  in    many   localities.      It    is   the 

able  it  to  resist  modern  traffics,  we  offer 

only  road  preservative  which  has  passed 

Tarv'a  —  a    specially    prepared    coal    tar 

the  experimental  period. 

preparation   of  the  right  grade,  consis- 

Illustrated     booklet  —  "Good      Roads" 

tency  and  refinement  for  road  purposes. 

—  "How   to   Build,    Preserve,   and    Make 

Most  of  the  road  engineers  throughout 

Dnstless"  —  mailed    free    to    anyone    in- 

the country   have  used   it  with   success. 

terested  on  application  to  nearest  office. 

The  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  Greater  New 

I'arreti        Manufacturing       Company, 

York,   for   instance,  has  just  placed   an 

New  York,  Chicago.   Philadelphia,   Hus- 

order  for  500,000  gallons. 

ton,    Cleveland,    Cincinnati,    St.     Louis, 

•A  tarviated  road  is  durable,  smooth, 

Pittsburj,   Kansas  City,           -f-/-^ 

. 

dustless  and  thoroughly  waterproof. 

New     Orleans.     Minne-     ^immj^^^ 

Tarvia    is    made    in    three    consisten- 

apolis,    London,     Eng-     "^^P  "*)^B 

cies,  A,  B,  and  X,  to  suit  varying  con- 

land.                                              ^"^ 

.-'•''•            ':''•-                .  •       .                          •.                         ..-•.-.                              -              .                  : 

No.  T54,  Rapid  River  township,  Kalkaska 
county,  .498,  gravel,  state  reward  $249. 

No.  755,  Union  township;  Branch  county, 
1.648  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $824. 

No.  756,  East  Bay  township,  Grand  Tra- 
verse county,  gravel,  1  mile,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  757,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  758,  Kalamazoo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1.394  miles,  gravel  road,  reward  $687. 

No.  759,  Oshtemo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  760,  Oshtemo  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  7(51,  Wakeshma  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1,000. 

No.  762,  Prairie  Ronde  township,  Kalamazoo 


county,  2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1000. 

No.  763,  Climax  township,  Kalamazco  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  764,  Climax  township,  Kalamazoo 

ty. 

No.  765,  Schoolcraft  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  766,  Schoolcraft  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  767,  Texas  township,  Kalamazoo  county, 
2  miles,  gravel,  state  reward  $1000. 

No.  768,  Brady  township,  Kalamazoo  county. 
1  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  769.  Brady  township,  Kalamazoo  county. 

No.  770,  Portage  township,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $300. 
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No.  771,  Portage  townwship,  Kalamazoo 
county,  1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  772,  Alamo  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel  road,  state  reward  $500. 

No.  773,  Comstock  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  774,  Pavilion  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  775,  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty- 
No.  776,  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty. 

No.  777,  Charleston  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  778,  Charleston  township,  Kalamazco 
county. 

No.  779,  Richland  township,  Kalamazoo 
county. 

No.  780,  Ross  township,  Kalarnazoo  county. 

No.  781,  Ross  township,  Kalamazoo  county 

No.  782,  Alamo  township,  Kalamazoo  coun- 
ty. _ 

No.  783,  Walker  township,  Kent  county  546 
mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $273. 

No.  784,  Lincoln  township,  Isabella  county 
1.025  miles,  gravel,  reward  $512 

No.  785— 

No.  786,  Newfield  township,  Oceana  county 
.498  mile,  gravel,  state  reward  $249. 

No.  787,  Jordan  township,  Antrim  county 
.492  mile,  class  B,  state  reward,  $246. 

No.    788,    Jordan    township,    Antrim    county 

2   mile,   gravel,   state   reward  $256. 


1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500.00. 


MARCH  AND  APRIL,  1910. 

No  789,  Beaugrand     township,     Cheboygan 
county,  .928  mile,  gravel,  reward  $464.00 

790,  Hebron  township,  Chebcygan  coun- 
ty, 1.364   miles,   gravel,   reward  $682.00. 

No.  791.  Wexford  township,  Wexford  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500.00. 

No.  792,  Selma    township,   Wexford   county, 
394   mile,   gravel,   reward  $497.00. 

).  793,  Haring  township.  Wexford  county 
.995  mile,  gravel,  reward  $498.00. 

X".  7!)4,  Selma    township,    Wexford   county, 
.014  miles,  gravel,  reward  $507.00. 

No.  795,  Clam     Lake     township,     Wexford 
county,  1.003  miles,  gravel,  reward  $502.00. 

No.  796,  Clam      Lake      township,      Wexford 
tounty,  1.012  miles,  gravel,  reward  $506.00 

i.  797,  Cherry    Grove    township,    Wexford 
county,  .550  miles,  gravel,  reward  $225.00. 

No.  798,  Cherry    Grove    township,    Wexford 
county,  1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500.00. 

\To.  799,  Springwells  township,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, 1.463  miles,  macadam,   reward  $1,463.00 

No.  800,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  coun- 
ty,  1.118  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,118.00 

Nc.  801,  Greenfield   township,  Wayne   coun- 
ty. _.()<;::   mile,  class   E,  reward  $963.00. 

No.  802,  Dearborn   township,    Wayne    coun- 
ty, 1.037  miles,  macadam,   reward  $1,037.00. 

303,  Ferry     township,     Oceana     county, 
1..V18  miles,  gravel,  reward  $769.00. 

MO.  804,  Bangor      township,      Bay      county, 
,5  mile,  macadam,  reward  $500.00. 

No.  805,  Monitor     township,     Bay     county, 

mile,  macadam,  reward  $555.00.  ' 
No.  806,  Monitor   township.    Bay   county,     5 
mile,  macadam,   reward  $500.00. 

No.  807,  Richmond  township,  Osceola  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  class  B,  (gravel),  reward  $500.00. 

No.  808,  Richmond  township,  Osceola  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500.00. 

No.  809,  Monitor     township,     Bay     county, 
.25  mile,  macadam,  reward  $250.00. 

No.  810,  Monitor     township,     Bay     county 
.<'>'.»;  mile,  macadam,  reward  $696.00. 

No.  811,  Beaver  township.  Bay  county,  .561 
mile,  macadam,   reward  $561.00. 

No.  812,  Williams     township.     Bay    county 
.25  mile,  macadam,  reward  $250.00. 

No.  813,  Kawkawlin   township,    Bay   county, 
-.5  mile,  macadam,  reward  $500.00. 

No.  814,  Resort    township.    Emmet    county, 
2.84  miles,  macadam,  reward  $2,840.00 

No.  815,  Maple      River      township,'     Emmet 

county,  1.529  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,529  00 

No.  816,  Dayton    township,   Tuscola   county 

1   mile,  gravel,  reward  $500.00. 

•No, -81 7,-Day tern-township,  Tuscola.  county, 


MAY,   1910. 

No.  818,  Wheatland  township,  Sanilac  coun- 
ty,  2.004   miles,   macadam,   reward  $2,004. 

No.  819,  Wheatland  township,  Sanilac  coun- 
ty,  1.000  mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  820,  Paradise  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,   1    mile,   gravel,   reward  $500. 

No.   821,   Kawkawlin   township.   Bay   county, 
.852   mile,   macadam,   reward  $852. 

No.    822,    Flint    township,    Genesee    county, 
1.250  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,250. 

No.  823,  Genesee  township,  Genessee  county, 
1.49J  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,496. 

No.  82.4,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  .486 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $486. 

No.    825,.  Tyrone    township,   Kent   county,   1 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.   826,  Vernon   township,   Isabella  county, 
.988  mile,  gravel,  reward  $494. 

No.  827,  Owosso  township,  Shiawassee  coun- 
ty,  1   mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  828,  Owosso  township.  Shiawassee  coun- 
ty.   1    mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  829,  Greenfield  township,  Wayne  county, 
.111   mile,  macadam,  reward  $111. 

No.  830,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  1 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  831,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  .5 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $500. 

No.  832,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  .5 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $500. 

No.  833,  Indianfields  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1.868  miles,  gravel,  reward  $934. 

No.    834,    Cedar    Creek    township,    Wexford 
county,   1.093   miles,  gravel,  reward  $546. 

No.    835,    Cedar    Creek    township,    Wexford 
county,  .995  mile,  gravel,  reward  $497. 

No.  836,   Bay  county,   Pinconning  township, 
1   mile,  macadam,   reward  $1,000. 

No.  837,  Howell  township,  Livingston  coun- 
ty, 2  miles,  gravel,  reward  $1,000. 

No.   838,  Vienna   township,   Genesee   county, 
1,011  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,011. 

No.  839,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.   840,   South    Branch   township.    Wexford 
county,  .502  mile,  gravel,  reward  $251. 

No.   841,   South   Branch   township,   Wexford 
county,   .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  .842,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1.015  miles,  gravel,  reward  $507 

No.  843,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, ^.977   mile,  gravel,  reward   $488. 

No.  844,  Croton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  rmle,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.   845,  .Pine    Grove   township,   Van    Buren 
county,  1.382  miles,  gravel,  reward   $691. 

Nc.   846,    Pine    Grove   township,   Van    Buren 
county,  .5  miles,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.     847,     Crystal     Lake     township,     Benzie 
county.   1.062   miles,  gravel,  reward  $531. 

No.   848,   Whitewater  township,   Grand  Tra- 
verse county,  .982  mile,  gravel,  reward  $491 

No.  849,  Kinderhook  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, 1.036  miles,  gravel,  reward  $518. 

No.   850,  Garfield  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county.  .948  mile,  gravel,  reward  $474. 

No.  851,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  coun- 
ty,  1.426   miles,   macadam,   reward  $1  426 

No.  852,  Pennfield  township.   Calhoun  coun- 
ty, ^1   mile,  gravel,   reward  $500. 

No.  853,  Kochville  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, ^.994  mile,  macadam,  reward  $994. 

No.  854,  Kochville  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty.  1.002   miles,   macadam,   reward  $1  002 

N°-  855.  Blumfield  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, 1.0  9  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1.029. 

No.  856,  Richland  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, 2.484  miles,  macadam,  reward  $2,484. 


fill  to  be  made  there  is  so  large  that  the  ex- 
penditure on  this  mile  of  road  will  total  the 
largest  of  any  mile  in  the  county.  There  are 
twenty  to  thirty  rods  of  low  road.  A  King 
road  builder  has  been  placed  in  commission. 

The  County  Road  Commissioner  of  Kala- 
mazoo has  let  the  following  contracts:  Two 
miles  on  the  old  territorial  road  in  Comstock 
township  to  Byron  S.  Carney.  Lowe  &  Steers 
were  awarded  the  following  contracts:  One 
and  two-fifths  miles  on  the  Ravine  road  in 
Kalamazoo  township;  one  mile  on  the  River 
road  in  Cooper  township,  and  one  mile  on  the 
Williams  road  in  Alamo  township. 

About  25  prisoners  are  now  at  work  upon 
the  roads  in  Kalamazoo  county. 

Fred  Bohnet  and  Charles  Burns,  of  Climax, 
are  the  new  members  of  the  Kalamazoo  Coun- 
ty Road  Commission.  They  succeed  Byron  S 
Kearney  of  Schoolcraft  and  'Charles  Clarke, 
Ycrkvillv 


KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

One    of    the    hardest    stretches    of    road    to 
mid  in   Kalamazoo  county  was  started  under 
the   direction   of   United   States   Commissioner 
George  D.  Marshall.    The  road  is  situated  one 
mile   east  of  Schoolcraft,  known   as  the   Lost 
Island    School    district.     The    road    is    sunken 
d  in  many  months  of  the  year  it  overflows 
with  water,  making  travel  almost  impossible 
-  W.   M.   Bryant   says   that  the 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

Brookfield  township,  Eaton  county,  will  put 
a  lot  of  work  on  the  highways  that  traverse 
that  township  ths  season.  It  Vvas  voted  at  the 
last  election  to  expend  $5,000  for  road  im- 
provements in  Brookfield  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sum  will  be  laid  out  in  buildng 
road's  on  the  state  reward  system. 

The  taxpayers  of  Athens  township,  Calhcun 
county,  have  voted  to  build  one  mile  of  state, 
reward  road  this  year. 

The  good  road  proposition  in  Richfield 
township,  Roscommon  county,  was  carried  at 
the  special  election  held  in  that  township  by 
a  vote  of  69  for  and  seven  against.  It  is  con- 
templated to  start  a  gravel  road  at  the  corner 
of  H.  C.  Newton's  farm  on  the  county  line* 
and  run  three  and  a  half  miles  south,  then  two 
miles  east  to  the  DeLamater  school  house, 
then  south  through  the  village  of  St.  Helen  31 
distance  of  ten  and  a  half  miles,  then  west 
four  miles  to  the  township  line  between  Rich- 
field and  Backus  township.  This  road  will  be 
of  great  benefit  both  to  the  present  residents 
of  the  township  and  will  also  make  a  trunk 
road  nearly  the  whole  distance  through  the 
county. 

A  new  road  that  will  be  of  great  conven- 
ience to  residents  of  Lansing  as  well  as  East 
Lansing  has  been  opened  up  in  the  C:lumbia 
park  addition  connecting  Franklin  avenue  with 
Michigan.  The  new  road  is  an  extension  of 
Fairview  avenue. 

The  Solid  Rock  Construction  Company  of 
Escanaba  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
building  a  piece  of  macadam  road  within  the 
city  limits  of  Gladstone,  by  the  Gladstone 
council.  The  new  stretch  of  road  will  be  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  the  Bay 
Shore  road  entering  the  city  of  Gladstone, 
where  the  course  of  the  right  of  way  was 
changed  last  summer.  The  work  will  be  unr 
dertaken  as  soon  as  possible  and  completed 
early  in  the  season  that  the  Bay  Shore  drive 
between  Escanaba  and  Gladstone  may  in  no 
wav  be  impaired. 

Gus  Fredeen,  who  has  the  contract  to  build 
the  Marquette  county  section  of  the  highway 
connecting  Dickinson  and  Marquette  counties, 
has  established'  a  camp  about  a  mile  south  of 
Witch  Lake  and  has  started  the  work  of  cut- 
ting out  the  right  of  way.  He  has  assembled 
a  large  plant  of  road-making  machinery.  The 
road  has  been  staked  out  from  the  Michi- 
gamme  river  to  Witbeck.  Mr.  Fredeen  fully 
expects  to  complete  his  work  before  the  time 
limit,  July  15.  John  Blomgren  of  Norway, 
who  has  the  contract  to  build  the  Dickinson 
county  section,  from  Sawyer  Lake  to  the  Mich- 
igamme  river,  will  establish  his  camps  in  the 
vicinity  of  Floodwood  and  work  north  and 
south.  His  contract  is  considerably  larger 
than  Fredeen's  and  he  will  work  more  men 
and  teams.  The  bridge  company  is  also  pre- 
paring to  commence  work  at  an  early  date. 
The  bridge  will  be  built  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  St.  Paul  railway  bridge.  It  will  be 
constructed  of  concrete  and  contain  two  spans 
of  45  feet  each.,.  ...  ,.  . ..  ,:  . 
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Michigan  Roads  &  Forests 

offers  to  those  seeking  a  market  for  Road  Ma- 
chinery and  Road  Making  Materials,  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  reach  the  Highway  Commission- 
ers and  Good  Roods  Contractors  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

The  Back  Cover  Page 

is  now  offered  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
any  advertiser  securing  same  can  get  Publicity 
which  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way.  Re- 
garding this  advertising  space,  address 

Michigan  Roads  &  Forests 


70  Lamed  Street  West 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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Price:  Ten  Cents 


"I   CONSIDER   THIS  A 
REMARKABLE  RECORD'* 

That  Is  the  Opinion  of  the  City  Engineer  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  After  He  Had  Seen  What 
Pioneer  Road  Asphalt  Will  Do  in  the  way  of  Making  Better  Roads  and  Making  Them  Durable. 


GILBERT  AVENUE,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN.          WATERPROOFED  WITH  "PIONEER"  ROAD  ASPHALT  IN  1908. 

READ  THIS  ENGINEER'S  LETTER: 

The  American  Asphaltum  &  Rubber  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Macadam  pavement  on  Gilbert  Avenue, 
this  city,  which  was  waterproofed  with  your  Pioneer  Asphalt  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  beg  to 
state  that  this  pavement  is  today  in  as  good  condition  as  when  material  was  applied. 

I  consider  this  a  remarkable  record  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  street  is  on  a  side 
hill,  and  before  the  asphalt  was  applied,  macadam  was  washed  out  in  a  great  many  places  after 
each  heavy  rain.   I  might  also  add,  as  you  are  aware,  that  there  is  a  street  railway  track  in 
the  center  of  the  street. 

Yours  truly 

(signed)   H.  A.  JOHNSTON, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Aug.  21,  1909.  City  Engineer. 


If    interested    in    Road    Improvement    write    for    additional    Data. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUM  &  RUBBER  CO.,  600-614  Harvester  Building,   CHICAGO 
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?9   TO    $20    A    DAY    SAVED. 

our  (team  power  grading  system  saves  $9 
to  $20  a  day,  does  better  grading,  rolls  the 
road,  and  does  not  lose  time  by  hot  weather. 


_i 


ROLLER  AND  2  MEN  EQUAL  25  TEAMS 
AND  25  MEN. 

In  hauling  crashed  stone  to  the  road  bed  a 
powerful  road  roller  and  2  men  will  take 
tbe  place  of  about  25  teams  and  25  men. 


8  TO  6  CENTS  A  YARD  SAVED. 

8  to  0  cents  a  yard  Is  saved  by  Port  Huron 
Spreading  Dump  "Cars"  as  compared  with 
Slat  Bottom  Wagons.  2  to  3  cents  as  com- 
pared with  Self-dumping  Non-spreading 
wagons;  and  we  make  the  better  road. 


The  Port  Huron 
Road  Making  System 


Greatly  Reduces  Costs  of  Hauling.  Saves  Labor  in  Spreading.  Saves 
Material.  Makes  a  Better  and  Cheaper  Road  because  of  spreading  while 
dumping  and  rolling  while  hauling.  It  includes  machines  and  methods  as 
follows: 


A  General  Purpose  Roller 

The  Port  Huron  Regular  Roller  has 
no  equal  in  power,  in  short  turning,  in 
hitches,  etc.,  for  driving  rock  crushers  and 
elevators,  hauling  road  graders,  hauling 
dump  "cars,"  compacting  sub-grades,  and 
finishing  rolling  of  said  good  roads.  If  the 
job  is  large  or  the  haul  is  long,  or  the  track 
is  poor,  there  may  be  needed  for  greatest 
savings  a  second  roller,  or  a  "Combination" 
Roller  or  a  Special  Traction  Engine. 


Spreading  Dump  "Cars" 

A  lot  of  "Port  Huron  Cars;"  wagons 
which  are  made  suitable  for  hauling  and 
short  turning  in  long  trains;  and  spreading 
road  material  while  dumping  it;  also  suit- 
able for  compacting  instead  of  rutting  the 
roadway. 


Road  Graders 

Some  Road  Graders  and  a  set  of 
Hitches  for  hauling  by  a  roller  instead  of 
by  horses. 


Sprinkler  and  Tender 

A  Port  Huron  Road  Making  Sprinkler 
and  Engine  Tender  combined. 


A  Stone  Crusher  and  an  Elevator 

If  crushed  stone  is  used  and  if  it  is  to  be 
hauled  directly  from  the  crusher  to  the 
road  instead  of  from  railroad  cars. 


Portable  Engine 

If  the  job  includes  the  crushing  of  stone 
and  an  engine  is  needed  for  operating  the 
crusher  while  the  roller  is  doing  other  work. 


We've  had  practical  experience  in  building  roads.  We  know,  from  that  experience,  what's  wanted,  what's  most 
suitable,  and,  we  build  machines  from  the  road  builder's  point  of  view. 

If  interested,  we  would  like  to  send  you  our  Georgia  and  California  books — which  contain  some  of  the 
strongest  testimonials  ever  given  any  one  make  of  machinery.  Write  us. 

Port  Huron  Engine 
&  Thresher  Co. 


ASK 
THE 
USER 


PORT  HURON,  MICH. 


ASK 

THE 
USER 
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Michigan  State  Good  Roads  Association 

?.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings,  President.  N.  P.  HULL,  Diamondale,  Vice-President. 

THON/IAQ   <? 


1  S.  EARLE,  Detroit. 


THOMAS  SATTLER,  Jackson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 
P.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings. 


W.  W.  TODD,  Jackson. 


MICHIGAN  SHOULD  DEMAND  BETTER 
ROADS. 

"With    Michigan    the    automobile    center    of 
tie  world,  there  should  be  a  greater  demand 
'br  good  roads  in  this  state  than  in  any  ether 
art    of    the    country:    yet    this    is    a    point    on 
•hich    the   entii'e   state   is   far   behind   the   ma- 
>rity  of  the  middle  western   states,"  says  Ly- 
us  Wolcott,  of  the  Genesee  county  board  of 
Tad   commissii  ners.     "The   commissioners   of 
unty    feel   that   if  they   could  get   some 
f   the    automobile    manufacturers      to    take   a 
reater  part  in  the  campaign  for  good  roads, 
would    be    a    matter    of   a    very    short    time 
pfore    Michigan    would    rank    as    well    as    any 
I"  the  states  in  this  matter." 
Mr.   \Y'  Icott,  together  with   George  H.  Sel- 
rs.    of    Flint    township,    and   Wilbur    Becker, 
t"   Fenton,   the   other  members  of  the   county 
lard,  has  just   returned  from   a   trip   through 
nrion   county,  O.,  where   the   commissioners 
cut  to  inspect  the  system  in  effect  there,  with 
view  t"  adopting  some  (f  the  methods  here. 
"Out    of    1.100   miles   of  public   highways    in 
iarion  county,"  says  Mr.  Wolcott.  "there  are 
itween    liOO  and  700  miles   of  macadam   road, 
id,    in    the   township   of   Greencamp    there   is 
it   a   single   mile   and  a   half   that  is  not   ma- 
'idam.      The    reason    that    their    roads    are    so 
uch    better    than    ours    is    because    the    law 
ere    is    different.      Whenever    10    freeht  Iders 
|i  any  road  there  petition  the  board  to   have 
eir   road   macadamized   and   submit   the   pro- 
es.  the  board  goes  ahead  and  builds  the  road. 
"The   entire   expense   is  borne   by   the   prop- 
ty  holders  along  the  right  of  way.  but  once 
lilt    the    maintenance    falls    entirely    on    the 
unty.     But  the  fact   that  the  reck  necessary 
the  construction  is  always  to  be  had  along 
e   right   of   way   makes  the  expense   of  road 
ilding  there  much  less  than  it  is  here." 
Grant  Dunning  has  surveyed  the  line  of  the 
;  oposed    state    reward    road,    in     Livingston 
'  unty,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  hill  just 
rth    of    Hutchings    mill    and    running    north 
o   miles   to   the   Staley  corners  on   the   road 
im  Howell  to  Oak  Grove.     At  no  place  will 
ere   be   a   grade   of   over   four   per   cent.      In 
ndy  places  a  foundation  of  clay  will  be  made, 
icre  clay  can  be  secured  readily.     The  high- 
iy    commissioner,    John     Lockwood      is      in 
arge. 


INTERESTING    ROAD    FIGURES. 

County   Surveyor  Wm.   H.   Trussell   of   Isa- 
Mla  county,  has  prepared  figures  showing  the 
rst  of  improving  the  highways  in  every  town- 
sip  in  the  county.     He  figures  that  there  arn 
rout  82  miles  of  road  in  each  township,  which 
culd  be  graded  and  graveled  for  a  little  more 
tjin    $1,000    a    mile.     With    the    state    reward 
$500   per   mile    the   farmers   would   only   be 
led  upon  to  pay  a  tax  of  24  cents  per  acre 


per  year  for  five  years  and  the  trick  would 
be  turned. 

To  illustrate  his   point   he   says: 

In  Verncn  township  the  road  repair  fund  in 
190V)  was  $2.25  on  a  forty  acres  Highway  im- 
provement fund,  $2,67,  a  total  road  fund 
amounting  to  $4.92  on  each  forty  acres.  Pre- 
suming the  average  of  money  expended  on 
highway  to  be  $3  per  40  acres,  then  each  forty 
acres  in  Vernon  township  has  expended  on 
the  public  road's  in  said  township  for  the  past 
30  years,  $90.09.  Each  section  of  land  has 
paid  on  roads  within  the  limit  of  the  town- 
ship $1,440.00  or  $51,840.00  in  the  township. 
And  the  township  can  boast  of  but  two  miles 
of  decently  good  roads. 

Fact  No.  2:  In  Isabella  township,  sections 
11  and  23,  repair  fund  $2.25.  and  $3.75  high- 
way improvement  fund,  a  total  of  $6  per  for- 
ty acres,  1909  tax.  Forty  acres  paid  $96  a 
section,  paying  in  $1,526  in  30  years.  The 
trwnship  paying  in  cash  money  $55,296.00  on 
the  public  roads  of  Isabella  township.  Their 
good  roads  are  counted  in  miles  by  the  fing- 
ers of  a  man's  hand. 

Fact  Xo.  3:  In  Union  township,  highway 
improvement  fund,  averaged  $6.89  per  year  for 
40  years,  amounting  to  $275.60  per  40  acres; 
a  total  cf  $4.409.60  per  section  and  for  the 
township  of  Union  $158,745.60.  And  you  can 
count  on  your  fingers  all  of  the  good  roads 
in  Union  township. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  enough  money  has  been 
expended  on  the  state  road  between  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant and  Clare  to  build  two  grand,  good  stone 
macadam  roads,  with  24  foot  roadway:  and  1 
know  and  you  know  that  no  worse  road  can 
be  found  in  the  county  of  Isabella  than  lies 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles  south  of  Rosebush, 
and  there  are  forty-nine  layers  of  poor  roads, 
one  on  top  of  the  other. 

The  children  of  Israel  under  Moses  were 
lost  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years.  The 
people  of  Isabella  county  are  worse  off  than 
they  were,  for  they  had  a  roadmaker  with 
them.  Then  they  came  to  a  swamp  or  pond 
the  engineer  shook  a  stick,  a  big  stick,  and 
the  mud  and  water  piled  upon  each  side,  so 
they  had  dry  footing.  This  county  needs  a 
road  builder,  and  needs  him  badly. 

CEMENT  PAVEMENT  A  SUCCESS. 

Four  blocks  of  cement  pavement  were  laid 
on  Chisholm  street,  Alpena,  last  year.  The 
work  was  done  by  Alpena  people,  the  cement 
was  made  in  Alpena,  from  Alpena  materials. 
The  gravel,  the  sand,  the  labor  and  everything 
connfted  with  the  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  stamp  sand  used  in  the  surface  of  the 
pavement,  was  home  product.  Even  the  mix- 
ing machines  were  made  in  Alpena. 

As  a  result  Alpena  today  claims  the  finest 
four  blocks  of  pavement  in  America.  It  win- 


tered in  fine  shape,  and  it  has  every  indication 
of  being  as  permanent  a  pavement  as  it  is 
possible  to  construct.  Those  having  a  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  cement  construction  are 
very  sanguine  and  confident  of  its  durability. 

As  an  investment,  it  is  the  most  economical 
permanent  improvement  ever  made  in  Alpena. 
And,  as  an  advertising  asset  to  the  city,  its 
value  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 

The  township  of  Vassar,  Tuscola  county, 
has  purchased  two  acres  of  first  class  gravel 
and  proposes  to  have  some  of  the  best  roads 
in  the  county.  The  pit  is  very  accessible.  A 
drawback  to  good  roads  in  Vassar  township 
heretofore  has  been  the  inability  to  secure  the 
proper  grade  of  gravel. 

Several  years  ago  the  road  leading  from 
Caro  to  Kurd's  Corners,  Tuscola,  was  grav- 
eled the  expense  being  borne  by  private  sub- 
scription and  it  has  been  a  delight  to  drive 
over.  During  the  past  two  years,  however, 
heavy  traffic  has  put  it  in  bad  shape  and  in 
order  to  save  even  a  part  of  the  old  work  it 
must  be  repaired  this  summer.  Economy  _of 
good  roads  can  only  be  obtained  by  maintain- 
ing them  in  good  condition  and  not  allowing 
them  to  become  bad  roads. 

Unionville.  Tuscola  county,  is  trying  the 
experiment  of  oiling  her  streets. 

A.  T.  Overman  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  building  the  two  miles  of  state  road 
in  F.lkland  township,  Tuscola.  for  $3,970.  Mr. 
Overman  has  started  work  on  the  first  mile, 
east  of  Cass  City.  Highway  Commissioner 
Koepfgen  has  served  notice  on  Mr._  Mclntyre, 
the  contractor  on  the  state  road  job  of  last 
year,  to  complete  the  job  at  once. 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

Marquette  county  road  work  is  well  under 
way.  The  commission's  principal  work  and 
largest  outlay  the  present  season  will  be  on 
the  road  through  the  township  of  Chocolay. 
undertaken  last  year,  but  pursued  with  little 
success  as  far  as  actual  road  building  went. 
because  of  constant  breakdowns  at  the  crusher 
plant.  It  is  the  expectation!  of  the  commis- 
sion to  complete  a  macadam  highway  as  far  as 
the  foot  of  the  Greengarden,  or  Kabawgam, 
hill  this  season.  If  this  is  done  a  macadam 
road  of  over  four  miles1  in  length  will  have  re- 
placed one  of  the  worst  sand  roads  to  be 
found  in  Marquette  county,  for  the  stretch  be- 
tween Silver  Creek  and  Greengarden  hill  has 
been  the  bugbear  of  farmers.  The  sand  has 
been  heavy  the  entire  distance,  and  in  the  dry 
season  it  has  been  impossible  to  haul  anything 
but  the  lightest  loads  over  it.  Beyond  Green- 
garden  the  highway  is  much  better,  as  the  soil 
becomes  heavier. 
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CASE 


36  HORSE  POWER 
1O-TON 


ROAD  ROLLER 


Time   price,    with    Simple 
Cylinder, 

$2,200 

With    Compound    Cylinder, 

$2,300 

Ten  per  cent  discount 
for  cash. 


The   Only    Spring-Mounted    Road    Roller   Built 


Guaranteed  to  do  anything 
that  can  he  done  by  any  other 
make  or  design  of  10- ton  road 

roller. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE  12, 

WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION 


We  Sell  the  Well-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes. 
Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING   MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED)  Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Engine  and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalog  14 


GRAVEL  ROADS  FOR  CITIES. 

"Gravel  roads,  properly  constructed  anil 
cared  for,  are  the  ideal  highways  for  the  resi- 
dence portion  of  any  city,  is  my  belief,"  says 
George  D.  Marshall,  United  States  Govern- 
ment Expert  in  charge  of  road  building  in 
Kalamazoo  county. 

"Surrounding  the  city  of  Kalamazoo  are 
great  quantities  of  the  best  road  material  to 
be  obtained  anywhere,  which  could  be  used 
with  economy  and  to  the  betterment  of  many 
miles  of  Kalamazoo's  streets. 

"To  properly  construct  a  gravel  road  the 
same  care  should  be  given  as  in  laying  a  pave- 
ment. All  soft  earth  should  be  removed  for  a 
depth  of  several  inches.  The  bottom  of  the 
excavation  should  be  properly  graded  and1  ce- 
ment combined  curb  and  gutters  laid. 

"The  filling  should  then  be  of  the  best 
gravel  obtainable.  When  the  material  is 
brought  up  to  grade  it  should  be  rolled,  not 
once  but  several  times,  until  the  whole  is  a 
compact  mass. 

"In  many  cities  a  top  dressing  of  oil  is  then 
spread   over   the   roadway.     This   incorporates 
with  the  gravel  after  another  rolling,  and  binds 
the  separate  gravel-stones  together  into  a  dust 
less  mass. 

"Such  a  road  will  not  wash  out  easily,  is 
practically  noiseless,  easy  on  the  hoofs  of 
horses,  free  from  dust,  smooth  and  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  Repairs  on  such  a  roadway 
should  be  made  from  the  bottom  up.  It  is 
useless  to  dump  loose  gravel  on  a  depression, 
for  that  remains  loose  and  helps  break  down 
the  surrounding  hard  material.  The  gravel 
should  be  dug  out  down  to  the  very  bottom 
and  the  same  process  gone  through  in  making 
the  repairs  as  was  had  in  laying  the  original 
material. 

"I    am    a    strong   advocate    of   gravel    roads, 
which    from    my    experience    in    other    state 
prove  to  be  the  kind  to  construct." 


NEW  YORK  AN   OBJECT  LESSON. 

Good  roads  are  expensive,  but  they  pay.  On 
good  roads,  with  a  given  power,  heavier  loads 
can  be  transported  than  are  possible  on  poor 
highways,  and  this  is  a  factor  of  importance 
to  the  'farmer,  the  same  load  can  be  pulled 
with  less  power,  a  saving  to  the  owners  of 
machines;  the  expense  for  repairs  to  vehicles 
and  harness  is  smaller;  there  is  an  immense  in- 
erease  in  comfort  and  speed.  Good  streets  in 
town  or  city  giv?  a  better  impression  to  the 
visitor;  they  seem  to  lead  also  to  the  greater 
care  of  buildings  and  the  improved  character 
of  new  ones. 

Massachusetts  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
matters  relating  to  better  highways.  The  Em- 
pire state  now  gives  some  figures  that  are  sur- 
prising. It  has  80.000  miles  of  roads,  -with  a 
greater  mileage  of  improved  highway  than  all 
of  the  other  eastern  states  put  together,  not 
excluding  Massachusetts.  There  are  2,000 
miles  of  state  reads  under  construction,  2,400 
miles  of  macadam  roads  and  more  than  40,000 
miles  of  earth  roads,  properly  shaped  and 
crowned  with  stones  picked  and  removed,  de- 
pressions filled,  culverts  and  bridges  repaired; 
besides  which  towns  have  constructed  8,000 
miles  of  gravel  mads  in  first  class  condition. 
The  sum  of  $21,000,000,  to  be  expended  in  one 
year  in  road  construction  and  improvement, 
is  available  and  will  probably  be  utili/cd  by 
the  state  department  of  highways. 

The  appropriation  of  this  immense  amount 
ol  nnmey  for  road  work  in  \"ew  York  may 
prove  an  i  bjeet  lesson  for  other  slates.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  wisely  expended  it  will 
return  satisfactory  dividends.  In  these  days 
of  automobiles,  good  roads  are  coming  to 
ha\e  a  wider  significance  than  they  held  when 
travel  was  confined  to  mure  restricted  areas. 
Xow  interstate  trips  are  common,  ami  the 
characted  of  the  highways  has  a  large  influ- 
ence in  giving  direction  to  the  tide  of  travel 
and  determining  its  volume. 


PRAISES    DELTA    COUNTY    ROAD 

State    Highway   Commissioner   Townscnd 
I'.lv   of   Lansing,   alter  Completing   the   wor 
inspecting  the  different  roads  in   Delta  and 
township    roads    that     have    been    constru 
since  the  last  visit  of  the  officials,  said: 

"Delta  county  can  well  be  proud  of  its  ro 
I  have  been  out  of  Lansing  now  for 
weeks  constantly  inspecting  roads  and  I 
tn  tell  you  that  Delta  comity  has  the 
roads  that  1  have  yet  visited.  Kvery  maca 
road  that  you  ha\e  in  this  county  is  of 
class  construction  and  will  last  for  years, 
people  of  the  district  certainly  have  reasoi 
to  be  proud  of  their  good  roads.  Kscanab: 
township  pe<  pie  ;<re  certainly  to  be  congratu 
lated  on  the  excellent  roads  that  have  }> 
built  there  and  are  now  being  construe 
Kvery  road  that  we  visited  is  certainly  wor 
of  the  state  reward  that  has  been  paid  or 
be  paid. 

"In    Hark    River   township    we    visited   all   < 
the    roads    that    have    been    built    or    are    beinj 
built.     T   consider  the   mile  of   road  conslructe1 
last     year    as    cue     of    the    best    pieces    in    til 
county,   and    while    there    is    some    discussii> 
understand    between    the    contractors    and 
township   authorities   as   to   its   value,    I    lion 
ly  believe  that  the  work   was  worth   anyw 
Let  ween    $:i.OOO   and  $4.000.      Bark    River   to 
shop    should    be    proud    of    its    excellent    road 
as   well    as    every    '  ther    part   of   this   county. 


atu 
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BERRIEN  HAS  GOOD  ROADS  ASSOCIt 
TION. 

The  I'.errien  County  Good  Roads  Associf 
tion  has  been  organi/cd.  every  township  bein 
represented  in  the  directorate  as  follows: 

I'.ainbriilgc  ,  Homer  K.  Olds;  Kenton.  R.  1 
Tahor;  I'.errieii,  Cyrus  I!.  Great:  Ruchanai 
George  llcss;  Chikaming.  liurwell  llinchmai 
Galien.  I).  L.  Zaring:  Hagar,  N.  Tharr;  Lak' 
Cleon  Miller:  Lincoln,  Alex  Tlalliday:  Ne 
Buffalo.  Franklin  Gowdy;  Nilcs  township,  I 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXER 

For  Street,  Road,  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lands 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards  to 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER  when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 
tion. 


THE    ADVANCE    CONCRETE    MIXER    CO. 


118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


\  Ticboner:  Oronoko.  George  I'.  1'ullen; 
Pipestone,  S.  M.  Clawson;  Royaltou,  Arthur 
Carlton:  Sodiis.  l-'.rnest  Sherman;  St.  loseph. 
11.  X.  Miller;  Three  Oaks.  Terry  Morley; 
Watervliet,  A.  X.  Woodruff;  \\'eesaw.  F.  H. 
Morley;  Benton  Harbor  City,  L.  L.  Filstrup; 
Xilcs  City,  1'".  I.  French:  St.  Joseph  City.  I.  M. 
Hall  and  1.  W.  Allen. 
The  association's  sole  object  is  to  agitate 

i-ncouragc  the  adoption  of  the  county  road 
-ystem  and  in  doing  MI.  unite  the  people  in  the 
city  as  well  as  in  the  country  to  build  perma- 
nent main  thoroughfares  in  the  rural  districts 
to  the  principal  market  centers  in  the  county. 
Herrien  county  pays  nearly  $:!,()()()  into  the 
-tate  aid  fund  a  year,  and  gets  nothing  back, 
•ind  the  association  thinks  it  is  about  time  to 

»ome  of  the  monev  back,  with  good  roads 
in  the  bargain. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ROAD  USERS. 


for  distribution  to  passers  by.  This  calls 
direct  attention  to  the  subject  and  seems  to  be 
more  effective  than  placards  tacked  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  Instead  of  a  hasty  glance  in  pass- 
ing, the  patrons  of  the  roads  put  the  cards  in 
their  pockets  to  lie  read  and  given  more 
mature  consideration. 


\    novel    and   unusual    method 'of   calling    at 
i-ntion    to    the    proper    way    in    which    to    use 
i    road    has    been    put    in    operation    by    State 
ay   Engineer,   A.  X.  Johnson,  of  Illinois. 
It     consists    of    a    card     bearing    the     l'i 

egend: 


owing 


How  to  Keep  This  Road  Good  for  Years. 

Don't    Drive    in    One    Track— AVOID 

MAKING  RUTS. 

I  his  road  was  constructed  for  vonr  nst- 

II  all   use   one   place   all   the   wear    will    be   in 
iilacc;  and  make  a  rut. 

ll  yon  u~c  a  little  care  and  do  not  drive 
•  xactly  where  the  last  wagon  did  the  wear  will 
H-  distributed  which  will  k-cci,  ih,.  siirlace 
mooth  and  the  road  will  remain  good  for 
ears.  (  Mhei  wise  it  will  soon  be  rutted  and 
he  smooth  surface  gone. 


Tin-  cards  are  :',':,'  by  :></2  inches  in  sixc,  and 
Ire  given  to  the  men  in  charge  of  road  work 


ROAD  CONTRACT  LET. 

The  bids  submitted  to  the  Marquette  county 
road  commission  for  the  improving  of  two 
miles  of  the  main  thoroughfare  in  Ishpeming 
township  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  road 
in  the  Witch  Lake  district  were  considered 
too  high,  and  b,.,th  were  rejected.  Gust  Fredin, 
who  is  now  constructing  two  miles  of  road  in 
the  Witch  Lake  district  for  the  commission, 
was  the  lowest  bidder.  The  commission  made 
Mr.  Fredin  a  proposition  on  both  jobs  and  he 
accepted  it.  He  is  to  receive  :fr>,:;im  for  the 
work,  to  be  done-  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  the  board. 

The  repairs  on  the   Nhp,-ining  township  road 

are  to  be  completed  1>\-  Sept,    i.  and  the  ,-ni 

diti.mal  work  on  the  Witch  Lake  road  is  to 
be  finished  by  July  ir>.  The  present  Witch 
Lake  job.  on  which  Mr.  Frcdin  is  now  work- 
ing, is  also  to  be  completed  by  July  15. 

FAVORS  PROJECTED  HIGHWAY. 
Progressive  men  in  Tort  Huron  and  all 
over  St. flair  county  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  project  for  ,-'ii  improved  highway  from 
Port  Huron  through  Mt.  Clemens  and  Detroit 
to  Toledo,"  say-  M.  \v.  MJIJS,  ,,f  |>,,rt  numilj 
president  of  the  Michigan  I'niled  Railways. 

"They  know  th.-,t  it  would  be-  a  great  t'hing 
llir  Port  I  Inn  n.  ami  for  all  the  towns  along 
the  road.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  tin- 
question  of  adopting  [h,-  county  road  system 
will  be  submitted  to  (he  people"  In  tin-  super 
visors  ot  St.  Clair  county  this  fall,  and  will 
be  favorably  voted  upon  next  spring.  It  may 
take  several  years  to  get  tine  improvement  in 


this  way,  but  it  is  bound  to  come.  So  far  as 
St.  Clair  county's  share  of  it  is  concerned,  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  raise  very  much  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  as  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers of  Detroit  probably  would,  but  we 
will  get  out  and  boost  just  as  hard  as  we 
possibly  can. 

"It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  such  a  road  would 
be  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  automobilists. 
Wherever  such  roads  have  been  constructed, 
they  have  built  up  the  country  district  adjacent 
and  increased  the  value  of  property.  It  might 
appear  at  first  glance  that  the  the  railroad 
companies  would  not  favor  such  improve- 
ments, but  the  railroad  companies  always  have 
profited  by  improvement  of  the  highways,  in 
the  way  of  increased  business  from  increased 
prosperity  of  the  county  through  which  their 
lines  ran.  I  think  that  under  the  state  bonus 
provision  every  township  along  the  line  can 
afford  to  bond  itself,  if  necessary  for  building 
its  portion  of  the  highway." 


Michigan    Road    Notes. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  roads  in  Vienna 
township,  Genesee  county,  for  which  a  bond 
issue  was  voted  last  fall. 

Through  the  efforts  of  John  P.  Lockwood, 
Highway  Commissioner  of  the  township  of 
I  low  ell,  Livingston  county,  the  Township 
Hoard  has  made  application  to  the  State  High- 
way Department  for  $1,000  reward  for  the 
building  of  two  miles  of  Class  |{  gravel  road1 — 
beginning  at  the  Jlartland  road  north  of 
Mulchings'  mill,  thence  running  north  to  W. 
C.  Brown's  o.n  the  Oak  Grove  road,  a  distance 
ol  two  miles.  This  is  the  first  reward  money 
asked  in  l.ivngston  county  from  the  state  for 
mad  building.  The  amount  of  this  reward  will 
be  paying-  back  to  llowell  township  a  share 
of  the  money  the  taxpayer*  have  been  paying 
into  the  state  highway  improvement  fund  for 
a  number  of  .years  under  the  present  law. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


Kelly-Springfield  Road  Rollers 


Reliance  Crushing  Machinery 


KNOWN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS 


WE  CAN  PLEASE  YOU  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES 

THE    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD   ROAD   ROLLER   CO.,        -        Springfield,  Ohio 


HIGH   PRAISE  FOR  U.  P.  ROADS. 

"If  you  want  to  see  the  best  roads  in  the 
state  go  into  some  sections  of  the  upper  pen- 
insula," says  State  Highway  Commissioner 
Ely.  Mr.  Ely,  in  company  with  Frank  F. 
Rogers,  deputy  commissioner,  has  returned 
to  Lansing  from  a  trip  through  every  county 
in  the  upper  peninsula.  They  visited  every 
principal  town  and  rode  over  every  highway 
in  that  country  that  has  been  improved  within 
the  past  five  years. 

For  the  most  part  all  the  roads  are  con- 
structed of  stone.  The  finest  piece  of  continu- 
ous road  in  the  whole  state,  he  says,  is  the 
one  running  between  Escanaba  and  Menom- 
inee. 

All  the  northern  counties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mackinaw  and  Keewenaw,  have 
adopted  and  are  working  under  the  county 
road  system.  The  townships  do  little  of  the 
work,  and  in  five  counties  engineers  working 
under  the  county  commissioner  are  employed 
in  superintending  the  construction  of  all 
roads. 

Alger,  Marquette,  Gogebic,  Ircn  and  Me- 
nominee  have  adopted  this  rule,  and  have 
been  working  under  it  for  some  time.  These 
engineers  are  paid  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  year, 
and  of  course  devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
work. 


lowest  bid  was  $6,097.  Two  other  bids  were 
received  and  were  but  little  higher.  August 
Peterson,  of  Gladstone,  bid  $6,130,  and  the 
Delta  Construction  Company  bir  $6,331.50. 


Gus  F.  Smith  &  Company,  of  Detroit,  have 
decided  to  reopen  their  gravel  pit  at  Brighton, 
after  being  closed  sixteen  years.  They  have 
also  secured  an  option  on  seventeen  acres  ad- 
joining the  property.  A  big  contract  has  been 
received  to  supply  gravel  for  highways  lead- 
ing into  Detroit. 


bond  our  county  for  $100,000.      Build   i 
accordance    with    the    specifications    furnb  ' 
by    the    state    highway    department,    and   t 
secure    the    state    reward   and   let   the   jirt.- 
generation  get  some  benefit  of  them,  a:-  we 
none  of  us  live  long  enough  to  see  good  r< 
in   Missaukee  county.     At  the  present   rate 
progress    the   ultimate    cost    will    be    l 
nearly    so    much    money     would      be 
away"    tinkering    and    making    temporar 
pairs. — Lake    City    Correspondence. 


s 


To  place  the  roads  centering  in  Detroit  on 
a  basis  that  will  not  be  a  discredit  to  the  au- 
tomobile center  of  the  world,  W.  C.  Ander- 
son, manager  of  the  company  that  makes  the 
Detroit  Electric,  has  offered  to  give  $1,000  to 
start  a  subscription  to  augment  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  county  road  commissioners 
and  the  various  townships.  His  offer  has  met 
with  considerable  favor,  and  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  others. 

The  village  of  Milan  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  oiling  its  main  street.  If  it  proves 
successful  this  year  other  streets  will  probably 
be  treated  next  year. 

A  mile  of  state  reward  gravel  road  will  be 
built  out  of  Springport,  Jackson  county,  this 
year. 


Aid.   W.    E.   Washburn's  plan   of  drawin  • 
road    scraper    with    a    traction    engine 
of  two  teams  of  horses,  worked  out  well  in 
ward  at  Owosso  and  other  aldermen  \vh<> 
the  work,  are  having  the  engine  used  in  t 
wards.     The    engine    goes    much    faster    t 
two  teams  could  pull  the  scraper  and  do<  > 
much    better   job.     According    to    Aid.   W  • 
burn   the  job  is  the  best   ever. 


John  Smallegan  of  Central  Lake  is  adv< 
ing    the    bonding    of    Central    Lake   town 
Antrim    county,    for    $25,000    for    gcod    n 
He  advocates  the  building  of  at  least  15 
of  gravel  road. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 


The  Solid  Rock  Pavinir  &  Construction 
Company,  in  which  the  Bichlers,  of  Groos,  are 
the  principal  stockholders,  landed  another 
road  contract  on  Monday,  when  the  Delta 
County  Road  Commission  awarded  that  com- 
pany the  contract  for  grading,  draining  and 
macadamizing  that  portion  of  the  bay  shore 
road  between  the  Mashek  Chemical  &  Iron 
works  and  the  town  line.  The  successful  and 


The  mile  of  state  reward  road  running  due 
west  from  Main  street  at  Manton  has  been 
graded,  graveled  and  groomed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Highway  Commissioner-  Isler.  The 
six  per  cent  grade  across  the  hills  effects  a 
pleasing  change  to  the  people  from  the  west. 

Apropos  a  recent  comment  on  the  amount 
of  money  raised  and  spent  for  highway  pur- 
poses in  Roscommon  county,  a  county  much 
poorer  than  Missaukee.  We  believe  that  no 
more  profitable  move  could  be  made  than  to 


E.    S.   Townsend,   who   lives   in    Ionia  t 
ship,  Ionia  county,  says  that  if  the  towns 
of   Orange   and    Ionia    will   give    him   the 
assessed    for    read    purposes    from    the    1 
church    in    Orange    to    Ionia,    he    will    gi    J 
bond  of  $2,000  for  the  next  ten  years  to  c  <« 
if   he    lives,    that    he    will   make    the   best    ' 
miles  of  road  leading  into  Ionia  or  forfei  |( 
bond. 


Deputy  State  Highway  Commissiniifr  S 
has  inspected  the  three  miles  of  good  ro; 
and    through    Mill    Creek    constructed   by3' 
Grand    Rapids    good    roads    commissim:.   |j 
found  these  roads  worthy  of  the  state  re\  'q 
accepting  the  roads.     The  cost  of  roadm;  '8 
was  in   the  neighborhood  of  $7,000. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


Lake  Superior 

Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

For  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and   Lake   Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 

Marquette,  Mich. 

CONVICT   SYSTEM   WORKING   WELL. 

W.  M.  Bryant,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
County  Read  Commissioners  of  Kalamazoo 
County,  say> 

"Last  October  when  the  board  of  supervis- 
ors were  asked  for  the  privilege  of  working 
the  county  prisoners  on  the  roads  which  were 
to  be  built  this  year,  I  made  some  predictions 
to  the  board  which  seemed  a  little  overdrawn 
at  the  time,  but  later  developments  have 
shown  that  the  assertion  'that  it  would  elimi- 
nate the  tramp  nuisance  to  a  great  extent  and 
have  a  decided  effect  on  petty  crime'  has  been 
borne  out  by  the  results. 

"In  a  recent  investigation  of  the  shenti  s 
books  I  find  that  the  total  number  of  inmates 
in  the  county  jail  for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March  and  April,  1909,  was  2,927. 
Now  note  the  difference.  For  the  same  months 
of  1910  the  total  number  of  inmates  was  697 
or  2,230  less  than  the  same  months  of  1909 
under  the  old  system. 

"In  a  recent  interview  with  Chief  Allen  he 
endorsed  the  plan  and  believes  it  is  a  great 
benefit  to  the  city  and  county.  Sheriff  Camp- 
bell has  admitted  it  was  lonesome  around  the 
jail  after  the  full  house  of  1909. 

"For  years  nothing  has  been  safe  along  the 
lines  of  railroads.  Very  frequently  we  read 
of  barns  burning,  sometimes  'catching  fire 
from  the  pipe  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  road" 
who  accidentally  dropped  a  match.  Many 
of  them  insisted  upon  a  meal  if  they  discov- 
ered that  the  man  was  away.  In  the  city,  milk, 
and  groceries,  mysteriously  disappeared  many 
times. 

"The  famous  East  yards  has  only  a  stray 
visitor  now  and  Kalamazoo  is  no  longer  as  a 
hobo  expressed  it  some  months  ago,  'the  best 
feeding  ground  on  the  road.' 

"I  want  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  'boys,' 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  are  doing  good 
work  and  when  they  leave  our  employ  are  in 
good  condition  to  seek  other  employment. 
Many  of  the  best  workers  immediately  apply 
to  the  commission  for  work  elsewhere  and  we 
expect  to  give  them  employment  if  possible. 

Besides  being  the  argonaut  in  the  good 
roads  movement  in  Kalamazoo,  W.  M.  Bryant 
has  also  become  the  pioneer  of  the  best  en- 
deavor ever  inaugurated  there  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  drunkard?  and  petty  offenders  through 
practical  methods.  The  plan  evolved  by  him 
has  been  approved  by  the  other  members  of 
the  good  roads  commission  of  Kalamazoo 
county,  of  which  he  is  the  chairman. 

Heretofore  prisoners  serving  terms  on  the 
road  gang  have  been  turned  loose  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  time  in  a  friendless  and  desti- 
tute condition.  Oftentimes  they  have  not  had 
clothes  enough  left  to  wad  a  shot  gun.  Under 
the  humanitarian  system  inaugurated  by  Chair- 
man Bryant,  thi*  has  been  changed.  Here- 
after every  man  will  be  given  proper  clothing 
while  at  work  and  at  the  end  of  his  sentence 
will  be  presented  with  a  sum  of  money,  pro- 
portionate to  the  period  of  time  he  has 
served. 

A  prisoner  doing  six  days  will  be  allowed 
one  full  day's  pay  at  the  current  wages  for 
that  class  of  labor.  Prisoners  doing  30  days 
will  be  allowed  five  days'  pay,  and  those  do- 
ing 60  will  be  allowed  ten  days'  pay. 

"After    thoroughly    studying    the    matter,    I 
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have  become  convinced  that  no  better  system 
for  the  reformation  of  a  man  could  be  evolved 
under  existing  conditions,"  says  Mr.  Bryant. 
"We  have  established  a  commissary  at  which 
prisoners  are  given  clothing  when  necessary 
to  supplant  those  they  wear  cut  while  at 
work.  At  the  end  of  their  sentence,  they  will 
no  longer  be  turned  loose  on  the  community, 
ragged,  penniless  an  dat  war  with  mankind. 

"Instead  of  being  given  their  liberty  without 
a  cent  in  their  pockets  so  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  begging  or  the  commission 
of  crime  to  maintain  themselves,  they  will  be 
given  a  sum  of  money  in  proportion  to  the 
work  they  have  done.  This  will  tide  them  over 
until  they  can  secure  employment. 

"The  plan  has  been  approved  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission.  We  do  not  want  to 
harden  men,  but  wish  to  reform  them,  where 
that  is  possible.  The  best  way  to  accomplish 
that  is  through  kindness  and  a  practical  en- 
deavor to  uplift  a  man  who  has  fallen. 

"By  working  men  on  the  roads,  after  they 
have  become  physically  unfit  through  exces- 
sive use  of  liquor,  we  put  them  out  in  the  open 
air  where  they  derive  substantial  health  bene- 
fits, instead  of  allowing  them  to  lie  in  the 
four  corridors  of  the  old  jail.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  the  best  of  food,  and  when  turned 
loose,  they  are  generally  in  good  physical  and 
mental  condition.  Then,  with  a  little  money 
in  their  pockets  to  support  themselves  while 
seeking  employment  they  are  converted  into 
good  citizens  again,  if  not  totally  beyond  re- 
demption. 

So  pleased  are  many  of  the  prisoners  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  on  the 
road  gang,  that  many  of  them  go  to  work  for 
the  commission  after  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences.  Others  are  sought  by  farmers, 
and  about  the  only  ones  who  come  back  to 
the  city  to  hang  about  low  saloons  are  those 
who  have  gotten  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
form. 

CASS  COUNTY. 

The  first  mile  of  state  reward  road  to  be 
built  in  LaGrange  township,  Cass  county,  is 
now  in  process  of  construction.  This  mile 
commences  just  north  of  LaGrange  village,  at 
tin-  VanRiper  corners,  and  runs  south  to  a 
point  in  front  of  the  Shurte  farm. 

A  half  mile  of  load  running  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  track  east  of  Cassopolis  to  the  Penn 
township  line  was  put  in  condition  last  year 
to  be  graveled  and  then  come  under  the  state 


reward  requirements,  and  this  will  be  graveled 
this  season. 

A  gang  of  men  has  been  put  to  work  grad- 
ing the  road  west  from  Spalding's  corners  one 
mile.  This  has  been  surveyed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  state  reward  law,  and  will 
be  so  constructed  that  when  completed  the 
township  will  be  entitled  to  the  reward  of 
$500  per  mile. 

Grade  stakes  have  also  been  set  and  a  grade 
is  being  made  running  one  mile  east  from  the 
Lester  Collier's  residence,  also  with  a  view 
'to  constructing  a  permanent  road. 

Surveyor  Fred  Smith  has  surveyed  a  mile  of 
highway  beginning  at  Cass  street,  Edwards- 
burg,  and  running  west  as  far  as  A.  J.  Schutt's. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Highway  Commissioner 
Houtz  to  capture  another  $500  from  the  state 
if  suitable  road  material  can  be  secured  at  a 
cost  that  is  not  prohibitive. 

BRANCH  COUNTY. 

With  the  exception  of  a  stretch  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  belonging  to  Coldwater 
township,  in  Branch  county,  the  Chicago  road 
between  Quincy  and  Coldwater  is  a  splendid 
highway.  Last  fall  Coldwater  township  did 
some  excellent  work  on  this  road  from  the 
city  limits  of  Coldwater  to  the  forks  of  the 
road  just  east  of  the  Fisk  school  house,  and 
this  spring  Quincy  township  took  up  the  im- 
provement and  from  its  west  line  clear  to  the 
railroad  crossing  has  made  the  road  a  mag- 
nificent stretch. 

Coldwater  township  intends  to  put  the 
three-quarter  mile  stretch  referred  to  above 
in  the  same  fine  condition  as  the  stretches 
either  end  of  it,  and  before  the  summer  is  over 
Chicago  road  between  Quincy  and  Coldwater 
will  be  a  fine  highway  and  the  trip  between 
the  two  places  v/tll  then  no  longer  be  dread- 
ed, but  rather  it  will  be  a  delight. 

County  Surveyor  Miner  of  Branch  county, 
and  Highway  Commissioner  Columbus  Beard 
of  Sherwood  have  surveyed  V/i  miles  of  state 
reward  road,  beginning  just  outside  the  limits 
of  Sherwood  village,  and  running  north  of 
the  Union  City  road.  It  will  be  of  gravel 
construction.  The  township  has  $2,000  on 
hand  for  the  work. 


fielding  business  men  are  subscribing  lib- 
erally towards  a  fund  for  the  building  of  good 
reads  leading  out  of  that  village. 
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SALTING  THE  HIGHWAYS. 

The  uses  of  calcium  chloride  as  a  dust  layer 
•are  interestingly  treated  in  the  following  pa- 
per written  some  time  ago  by  Provost  Hub- 
bard  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Public 
Roads: 

"Calcium  chloride,  which  is  obtained  for  the 
most  part  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  soda,  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent as  a  dust  layer,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard.  "it 
is  a  more  hygroscopic  than  magnesium  chlor- 
ide and  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price 
in  an  almost  pure  state.  It  is  sold  either  in 
solution  or  in  a  solid,  fused  or  granular  con- 
dition. The  solid  material  contains  about  25 
per  cent  moisture  and  75  per  cent  calcium 
chloride,  while  the  solutions  run  from  a  sat- 
urated condition  to  various  weaker  strengths. 
The  ordinary  concentrated  solution  carries 
about  40  per  cent  calcium  chloride  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1,400.  Both  the  solid  and 
solution  are  sold  on  a  basis  of  the  actual  salt 
content,  and  the  solid  is  therefore  cheaper 
when  the  cost  of  transportation  is  taken  into 
account.  It  can  at  the  present  time  be  pur- 
chased at  about  $16  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  points  of 
manufacture. 

"Calcium  chloride  has  been  used  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  dust  and  when  properly  applied  has 
proved  successful.  The  amount  of  salt  and 
number  of  applications  required  to  keep  down 
the  dust  satisfactorily  for  a  season  will  vary 
greatly  with  local  conditions,  but  the  exercise 
of  a  little  judgment  makes  it  possible  to  ob- 
tain good  results  with  a  minimum  expense. 
Before  considering  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, however,  its  method  of  application 
should  be  taken  up. 

"In  most  cases  it  is  applied  for  the  first  time 
on  the  unprepared  road.  The  solution  is 
Sprinkled  from  an  ordinary  watering  cart,  so 
that  on  an  average  .4  gallon  is  applied  a  square 
yard,  although  by  regulating  the  spread  of 
the  sprinkler  to  about  two-thirds  the  width  of 
tile  road  the  middle  receives  twice  the  amount 
ot  the  sides  when  the  sprinkler  passes  ove'r 
the  road  twice.  While  the  center  receives  a 
double  application  by  this  means  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  whole  surface  to  receive  an 
equal  share,  owing  to  the  fact  that  rains  lend 
to  carry  the  dissolved  salt  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  A  15  or  :.'()  per  eenl  solution  is  first 
employed,  and  at  least  two  of  these  applica- 
tions are  made  in  the  first  week  or  two  in  or- 
der to  impregnate  the  surface  thoroughly  with 
the  salt. 

"Th«     salt     thus    applied     has    ;,     tendency     to 

flam   tin'  moisture   for  a  considerable  length 

of   time   after   an   ordinary    application    of  water 
would     have     evaporated,      t  >i\     hot     drv    days, 


however,  the  road  docs  dry  out.  especially 
on  portions  unprotected  by  shade,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  feed  the  salt  by  ordi- 
nary applications  of  water.  The  number  of 
Sprinklings  necessary  will,  however,  be  greatly 
reduced.  It  is  of  course  cheaper  to  feed  the 
calcium  chloride  already  on  the  road  with 
water  than  to  apply  a  fresh  solution  each  time 
the  road  becomes  dry.  In  humid  weather  it 
is  often  unnecessary  to  apply  water  fcr  days 
at  a  time,  as  the  salt  absorbs  sufficient  mois- 
ture from  the  damp  night  air  to  keep -the  road 
in  good  condition  throughout  the  succeeding 


"In  the  course  of  time  much  of  the  calcium 
chloride  is  washed  out  of  the  road  and  has 
to  be  replaced  by  fresh  material.  Single  ap- 
plications of  an  8  or  10  per  cent  solution, 
applied  at  intervals  varying  from  two  to  five 
weeks  apart,  according  to  conditions,  are  usu- 
ally sufficient  to  maintain  the  proper  amount, 
and  these  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  for  the  first  two.  A  too  rapid 
drying  of  the  road  is  an  indication  that  more 
salt  is  needed,  and  a  little  experience  will 
soon  enable  the  overseer  or  experimenter  to 
determine  just  how  often  and  at  just  what 
time  to  make  a  fresh  application.  The  same 
is  also  true  with  respect  to  feeding  the  salt 
with  water. 

"Thi'  principal  advantages  of  calcium  chlor- 
ide as  a  dust  layer  are  that  it  is  odorless 
and  clean.  Whe:i  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  dust  layer  if 
the  atmosphere  is  somewhat  humid  or  if  it  is 
fed  occasionally  with  water  in  dry  weather. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  formation  of  mud  in 
wet  weather  is  not  lessened,  this  mud  is  not 
more  objectionable  than  that  ordinarily  en- 
countered, as  not  enough  salt  is  present  to 
give  it  the  undesirable  qualities  produced  by 
the  application  of  sea  water.  In  addition,  cal- 
cium chloride  tends  to  distribute  the  moisture 
evenly  over  the  read  surface  and  it  can  be  eas- 
ily and  quickly  applied.  Its  use,  like  that  of 
any  other  good  dust  layer,  prolongs  the  life 
of  a  road  by  retaining  the  products  of  wear, 
and  in  some  cases  it  may  by  chemical  action 
increase  the  cementing  value  of  the  rock  pow- 
der. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  essentially  a 
road  builder,  and  at  the  end  of  a  season's 
treatment,  while  the  road  may  be  in  better 
condition  than  at  the  start,  no  additional  wear- 
ing material  will  be  present.  Heavy  rains  are 
likely  to  wash  most  of  it  from  the  road,  and 
if  a  number  of  showers  follow  soon  after  an 
application  much  of  its  value  will  be  lost. 
Water  does  not,  however,  always  carry  away 
so  much  of  the  salt  as  might  be  supposed,  ow- 
ing to  the  absorbent  qualities  of  many  rock 
powders.  Another  objection  to  its  use  is  that 
in  hot  dry  weather  it  requires  feeding  with 
water  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  day.  In 
common  with  all  other  temporary  binders 
which  are  applied  in  solution  or  emulsion,  it 
can  only  be  employed  in  localities  favored 
with  a  convenient  water  supply. 

"As  a  rule  it  is  s'ightly  more  expensive  than 
water  alone,  but  when  applied  intelligently 
according  t..  a  system  similar  to  that  described 
the  cost  of  treatment  is  in  some  measure 
reduced.  In  one  case,  under  severe  traffic 
conditii  ns  on  a  macadam  road,  the  cost  of 
laying  the  dust  for  one  season  was  reduced 
I  nun  three  cents  a  square  yard  with  water 
alone  to  two  and  seven-tenths  cents  with  the 
use  of  calcium  chloride.  Six  applications  were 
made,  two  in  June  and  one  each  in  July,  Aug- 
ust. September  and  October,  and  on  very  dry 
days  the  road  had  one  light  sprinkling  with 
water.  From  this  treatment  the  dust  was  suc- 
eesslully  laid  throughout  the  season,  while  in 
previous  seasons  four  applications  of  water  a 
day  often  proved  ineffective.  l.'nder  certain 
conditions  therefore  calcium  chloride  may  not 
onlj  prove  to  be  a  good  dust  layer  but  econ- 
omical as  .veil;  and  even  if  the  cost  is  some 
what  greater  than  for  tin-  application  of  water 
alone,  the  beneficial  effects  pro, luce, I  upon  the 

road  will  m  many  cases  more  Mian  compensate 

lor    this    difference." 


MOLLASSES— OIL— LIME    ROADS. 

The    Public    R..ads    Department   of  the   Agri- 
cultural   Department  at   Washington   advocates 
the   use    of    refuse    molasses    from    sugar    refill 
cries  in   building  good  roads.      In    11)08  the  d 
partment   selected   a   section    of   Summit   stree 
Newton,    Mass.,     for    the      experiment.      Th 
street   lias  a   grade   varying  fr..m  4.3   to  8  p 
cent.      The   section    was   badly   in    need    of   r 
surfacing.     The  binding  materiad  used  for  t 
upper    course   was   composed    of   a   mixture 
molasses,   oil  and  lime.     The   report  says: 

"In  certain  sections  of  the  country  conside 
able  quantities  of  waste  molasses  or  blac 
strap  are  produced  in  the  manufacture 
sugar.  This  material  has  but  few  uses,  and 
therefore  sold  at  a  low  figure  in  the  neighb 
hood  of  the  sugar  refineries  where  it  is  pr 
duced.  It  is  of  an  exceedingly  sticky  natu 
and  when  combined  with  quicklime  produc 
calcium  sucrate,  which  upon  standing,  se 
into  a  dense  sticky  cement.  This  cement 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  for  this  reas 
can  not.  in  its  natural  state,  be  used  in  loca 
ties  subjected  to  frequent  rains.  An  attempt 
was  therefore  made  to  waterproof  it  by  the 
addition  of  a  semi-asphaltic  oil,  with  which  it 
would  be  emulsified  for  the  time  being.  From 
laboratory  experiments  a  combination  of  tin  -<• 
materials  was  devised  which  gave  indications 
i  t  suitability  as  a  road  binder.  As  the  policy 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  has  always  been 
to  further  the  use  of  local  products  in  the 
construction  and  treatment  of  local  roads 
whenever  possible,  it  was  thought  worth  while 
to  construct  a  short  experimental  section  of 
road  using  this  material  as  a  binder,  in  ord 
to  determine  its  practical  value.  In  the  neigi 
borhood  of  Boston,  blackstrap  molasses  is  so 
at  a  very  much  higher  figure  than  in  localiti 
near  where  it  is  produced,  so  that  the  c 
i  f  construction  of  this  section  of  road  w 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  in  those  loca 
ties. 

"The  binder  was  prepared  in  a  large  mort 
box    by    first    slaking   320   pounds   of,  quick-li 
with    IDS  gallons  of  water:  as  soon   as   the  lime 
was   completely   slaked.  !i:J  gallons   of  molassi 
was  added  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  aft 
which  50  gallons  c  f  the  semi-asphaltic  oil  w, 
stirred   in.  While  the  preparation   was  still  hot. 
it     was    mixed    with    the    graded    stone    in    the 
same   manner   as   lias   been   described   in    other 
experiments    for    bituminous    mixtures,    except 
that    in    this    ease    the    stone    was    not    heat 
Kightccn    gallons    was    applied    to    every    13 
pounds    of    stone,    and    the    concrete    thus    pr 
dnced   was  hauled   to  the  road  and  laid  as  s<; 
alter  mixing  as   possible.      When   rolled  it  pr 
dnced   a   firm   and   resilient    surface  upon    whii 
heavily     loaded     Uams      produced       no      whee 
marks    one    half    hour   after   it    had    been    laid. 
Under  the   action   of  the   roller  a   small  portion 
o!    the  oil   came  t:,   the   surface,   so   that  a 
application   of  stone  chips   was   required   to 
the   surface  in   good   condition. 

"The    section    treated    was   :!5I    feet    in   lengt 
LSI!     leet    of    which    was     \~Y>    feet     wide:    am 
Hi"'   feet,    i::   feet    wide.     The  total   area   covere 
was     (i(ll)     .square     yards,     and     0.!IL>     gallon 
molasses,   0.5   gallon    .  f   oil   and   :!.:.'   pounds 
lime    per    square    yard    was    used.     The    lah 
item   was  exceedingly   high   in   this   cxpcrimei 
because    of    the    inexperience    of    the    workl 
in    preparing   and    handling   the    material.      The 
cost    of   molasses    was    figured   at    11    cents   per 
gallon,  and  lime  at   (ill  cents  per   ion  pounds." 

\V.  Ross  of  N'ewton  wrote  last  Januarv  thai 
the  mplasses-oil-lime  road  that  was  built  HI 
Summit  street.  Newton,  in  I'.ios,  has  given 
very  good  satisfaction.  It  lias  never  n1 
ceived  any  repairs.  and  is  in 
class  condition  at  the  present  time.  It  ha- 
been  subjected  to  quite  heavy  traffic,  and  was 
built  on  a  poor  foundation.  ]  must  say  thai 
we  have  been  more  than  satislied  with  tin1 
results.  The  onlv  c  bjeclion  that  I  can  see  is 
the  expense  of  the  material,  which  could  he 
much  reduced  in  places  where  it  could  he  n!>- 
tained  at  a  lower  price  than  we  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  it  in  Boston, 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  P,0,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw ;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  CORNER. 


REFORESTING   IN    MAINE. 

At  Phillips.  Me.,  1.10, (100  three-year-old 
spuicc  trees  from  Norway  have  been  planted 
by  the  International  Paper  Company.  The 
intention  is  t.>  build  up  a  forest  that  in  years 
to  come  will  be  the  source  of  paper  supply  for 
Boston  and  New  York  newspapers. 

Last  year.  10.000  of  these  trees  were  plant- 
ed on  an  eight-acre  strip  of  land.  They  have 
taken  to  their  new  soil  and  surroundings  won- 
derfully, and  have  thriven  beyond  all  expec- 
tations. So  great  has  been  their  progress  that 
little  doubt  is  felt  of  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  company  no  longer  hesitates 
about  going  into  the  work  of  reforestation  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  the  present  work  is  only 
a  start  compared  to  the  extensive  work  of  this 
kind  which  is  contemplated  for  the  future. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  New 
England.  Should  the  success  that  seems  like- 
ly result  from  the  work  in  Maine  it  will  be 
extended  to  other  states  of  .suitable  tempera- 
ture and  climatic  conditions.  The  importance 
and  value  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  realized. 
There  is  so  much  valueless  unoccupied  land 
in  Maine  alone  that  artificial  fcrests  of  great 
magnitude  can  be  cultivated  without  encroach- 
ing upon  civilization,  and  the  amount  of  wealth 
that  may  and  undoubtedly  will  be  added  to  the 
wild  lands  and  abandoned  farms  in  Maine 
alone  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

The  trees  are  set  out  six  feet  apart  in  each 
direction,  and  thus  about  1,200  trees  are  plant- 
ed to  the  acre. 


class  upon  its  reassembling  at  the  college  next 
September.  In  this  way  members  of  the  class 
will  become  familiar  with  practically  every 
class  of  conditions  west  tf  the  Mississippi 


SAVED  THE  SHADE  TREES. 

The  residents  of  Fast  Second  and  West 
Second  street,  Flint,  protested  so  vigorously 
against  the  destruction  <  i  shade  trees  on  those 
thoroughfares  which  would  result  from  pav- 
ing the  streets  the  width  decided  upon,  that 
the  council  has  rescinded  its  action. 

The  width  of  the  pavements  will  be  such 
as  to  not  interfere  with  the  trees. 


MORE  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

Sixty  million  feet  of  merchantable  timber 
have  been  added  to  the  national  forest  in  New 
Mexico,  and  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  acres 
i  f  arable  land  will  be  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment by  a  proclamation  which  President  Taft 
signed. 

It  re-classilies  forests  and  adds  more  than 
183,000  acres  of  wooded  lands  to  the  national 
torest  domain.  Tile  mining  camp  of  Fluorine 
in  the  forest  is  now  classified  in  the  home- 
stead lands.  All  the  lands  restored  will  be 
thrown  cpen  to  settlement  by  act  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  later. 


A  GIANT  ELM. 

While  boasting  of  our  miles  of  maples  that 
line  the  streets  of  Paw  Paw,  a  word  about 
the  graceful  elm  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
There  is  a  plume-crested  elm  in  the  rear  of 
the  True  Northerner  office,  which  many  peo- 
ple have  never  noticed,  and  which  goes  to 
show  that  in  the  abundance  many  small  mat- 
ters are  overlooked.  This  giant  elm  is  ten 
and  four  inches  in  circumference,  four 
from  the  ground,  and  has  a  spread  of 
seventy-live  feet.  Had  this  tree  been  in  a 
city  less  favored  witli  shade,  it  would  have 
taken  its  place  with  the  Charter  Oak  and  other 
noted  trees  in  history. —  I'aw  Paw  True 
Northerner. 


WORK   FOR  FORESTRY  STUDENTS. 

There  will  be  a  general  exodus  of  junior 
stry  students  to  the  western  national  for- 
ests at  the  close  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
cid'ege  next  June.  Prof.  J.  Fred  Baker,  head 
of  the  Forestry  Department  at  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  having  secured  appointments 
for  every  forestry  student  who  will  take  senior 
work  next  year.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
such  a  large  number  of  forestry  students  fn.m 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  have  been  sent 
upon  the  western  ranges  to  secure  some  prac- 
tical experience  in  forest  methods.  There  will 
be  at  least  twenty-three  juniors  who  will  re- 
port for  duty  in  various  parts  of  the  western 
United  States,  July  1.  It  has  been  Prof. 
Baker's  plan  to  scatter  the  class  over  as  large 
an  area  as  possible  in  <  rder  that  the  maximum 
variety  of  conditions  may  be  studied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  l-'.ach  student  will  study 
the  conditions  that  he  meets  with  in  his  loca- 
tion and  will  make  a  report  before  the  entire 


WOULD  REFOREST  STATE  LANDS. 

Robert  II.  Rayburn,  a  prominent  Alpena 
county  resident,  has  written  the  state  public 
doman  commission,  asking  that  he  be 'allowed 
to  take  several  thousand  acres  of  land,  ad- 
joining several  acres  which  he  already  owns, 
and  reforest  the  land  on  contract. 

Carton's  scheme  is  to  let  residents  in  the 
northern  ccunties  who  have  lands  adjoining 
state'  lands  re!'., rest  the  latter  and  the  state 
pay  the  laxcs  while  the  reforestation  is  going 
on.  Then  when  the  trees  reach  an  age  where 
lumbering  operations  can  he  begun  he  pro- 
poses the  state  be  reimbursed  for  the  taxes 
and  interest  and  allowed  so  much  per  acre 
for  the  lands,  at  the  same  time  receiving  a 
percentage  of  the  timber  cut  frcm  them. 

Carton  is  of  the  impression  that  by  reforest- 
ing with  white  poplar  trees  that  attain  a 
growth  in  1:>  years,  the  state  and  communities 
will  be  money  ahead  in  the  enterprise. 

Rayburn  has  already  planted  several  thous- 
and trees  on  his  own  land  which  are  now 
reaching  the  age  of  maturity,  and  it  is  thought 
that  it  the  scheme  looks  feasible,  the  commis- 
sion will  authorize  him  to  go  on  with  the 
work  on  state  lands. 

By  interesting  the  pec. pie  of  the  north  in 
this  enterprise,  protection  from  fire  will  be 

•tier  obtained  and  the  people  will  in  general 
take  a  much  more  decided  interest  in  the  work 
"I  protecting  the  forests. 

An,  ther  subject  that  will  be  given  attention 
s  the  fact  that  many  people  are  making  appli- 
cation to  the  state  department  to  be  allowed 
to  go  on  state  lands,  clear  them  up.  put  them 
in  a  state  of  cultivation  and  after  raising 
enough  crops  to  put  them  on  easy  street  be 
allowed  to  buy  the  land  at  the  purchase  price 
originally  asked  by  the  state,  before  the  irn- 
pr.  vcmcnts  were  completed,  and  also  paying 
a  back  taxes  to  the  state,  incurred  while  the 
workol  improvement  was  going  on.  Mr  Car- 
ton thinks  that  this  scheme  will  also  work- 
out all  right  and  that  many  farmers  can  obtain 
a  line  farm  home,  by  being  given  a  chance 


MICHIGAN'S  FOREST  RESERVES. 

Michigan's  forestry  reserves  would  today 
make  a  strip  one  mile  wide  and  20  miles  long 
which  is  pretty  nearly  the  distance  from  De- 
troit to  New  York. 

Specificially,  there  are  406,447  acres,  of 
which  377,641  are  under  state  supervision/and 
the  remaining  28,806  acres,  of  which  377,641 
are  under  state  supervision,  and  the  remaining 
28,806  acres  belong  to  the  federal  government 
being  in  charge  of  the  forestry  bureau. 

Since  the  public  domain  commission,  which 
comprises  the  auditor-general,  land  commis- 
sioner, secretary  of  state,  one  of  the  university 
regents,  one  member  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege board  and  one  member  of  the  college  of 
mines  board  was  created  one  year  ago,  there 
has  been  added  to  the  state  reserves  210,000 
acres.  The  377,641  acres  are  in  55  of  the  84 
counties.  The  55  and  the  number  of  acres  in 
each  are: 

Algoma,  28,248;  Alger,  1,920;  Alpena,  2,677; 
Antrim,  160;  Arenac,  1,000;  Bay,  160;  Benie, 
187;  Berrien.  97;  Charlevoix,  1,315;  Cheboy- 
gan,  5,520;  Chippewa.  37,125;  Clare,  254;  Craw- 
ford, 9,517;  Delta,  2,517;  Dickinson,  1,360;  Em- 
met, 2.488;  Gladwin,  320;  Gogebic,  160;  Grand 
Traverse,  1,960;  Gratiot,  80;  Houghton,  1,193- 
Huron,  80;  losco,  96,251;  Iron,  996;  Isabella 
461;  Kalkaska,  5,375;  Kent,  40;  Lake,  240;  La- 
peer,  160;  Leelanau,  278;  Luce,  38,387;  Macki- 
nac,  5,499;  Manistee,  400;  Marquette,  6,801; 
Mason,  640;  Mecosta,  80;  Menominee,  200; 
Midland,  1,833;  Missaukee,  2,189;  Montcalm] 
87;  Montm.crency,  9,937;  Muskegon,  490;  .\e- 
waygo,  320;  Oceana,  80;  Ogemaw,  7,848;  On- 
tonagon,  1,120;  Osceola,  1,914;  Oscoda,  56,438; 
Otsego,  3,876;  Presque  Isle,  7,484;  Roscom- 
mon,  46,789;  Saginaw,  237;  Schoolcraft,  680- 
Wexford,  7,064 

Of  the  United  States  forestry  reserves  of 
28,806  acres,  15,368  are  in  Osceola  county, 
11,355  in  losco,  1,880  in  Chippewa,  and  20.'l  fn 
Alcona.  There  are  scattered  sections  of  gov- 
ernment land  in  some  of  the  state  forestry  re- 
serves, while  on  the  other  hand  the  state  owns 
land  which  would  lit  in  better  as  a  part  of  a 
federal  reserve  rather  than  be  managed  as 
•  i  -mall  state  reservation. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  Congressman 
Young  has  introduced  a  bill  in  congress,  and 
one  will  be  introduced  in  the  legislature  next 
winter,  authorizing  the  Michigan  public  do- 
main commission  and  the  federal  bureau  of 
forestry  to  trade  forestry  land  so  that  a  per- 
manent condition  will  not  be  created  whereby 
there  would  be  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
state  reserve  in  the  same  section  that  the  fed- 
eral bureau  maintains  one,  and  vice  versa. 


TO  FIGHT  FOREST  FIRES. 

The  state  fcresler  of  Massachusetts  recently 
inaugurated  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires.  In  connection  there- 
with he  has  hail  a  wagon  for  fighting  the  fires 
built  under  his  supervision  which  is  the  first 
wagon  ever  constructed  for  this  express  pur- 
pose. Popular  Mechanics  for  June  contains  a 
picture  of  this  wagon.  The  rear  wheels  are 
birge  and  equipped  with  wide  tires,  while  the 
front  wheels  are  small,  so  as  to  allow  turning 
in  narrow  places.  The  body  is  very  much  on 
the  order  of  the-  ordinary  chemical  engine 
with  side-rails  and  extinguishers.  The  equip- 
ment includes  shovels,  axes,  rakes,  lanterns 
and  buckets. 
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WHAT   THE    STATES    HAVE 

_.__-._ 
DONE  AND  ARE  DOING 


ABROAD. 

In  Central  Europe,  where  forestry  really 
had  its  beginning,  the  states,  or  common- 
wealths,  as  represented  by  the  village  and 
town,  as  we,,  as  the  ruling  princes  or  men- 
archs,  began  as  early  as  the  year  1,000  to  give 
special  consideration  to  the  forests.  The 
ccmpilations  of  local  laws  known  as  the 
"Snrhspnsnipepl"  fl'Til  and  the  "Srhwaben 
spiegel  (1273),  recognized  the  importance  as 
well  as  the  peculiarties  of  forest  property.  As 
early  as  1304  Emperor  Albrecht  ordered  the 
reforestration  of  devastated  areas  in  the  Pala- 
tmate.  In  France  the  laws  of  1346  organized 
a  regular  state  forest  service,  though  more 
or  less  of  this  organization  had  existed  for 
,ver  a  century.  As  the  states  of  Central 
Europe  gradually  took  on  more  definite  form, 
the  numerous  local  laws,  orders  of  the  ncbihty 
and  the  clergy,  the  regulations  of  town  and 
village,  were  replaced  by  regular  state  laws, 
or  laws  having  effect  alike  in  all  parts  of  a 
given  state.  Thus  for  the  little  state  of  Wur- 
temburg  the  law  of  1515,  rev.sed  in  1614,  re, 
mained  state  law  until  1879,  a  period  of  over 
3J/2  centuries,  and  is  practically  in  force  today. 
In  Bavaria  the  law  of  1568,  revised  1616,  re- 
mained  in  force  until  1852,  and  forms  the  body 
of  the  existing  forest  ,aw  of  that  state.  Simi- 
larity  in  Baden,  the  laws  of  1614,  which  re- 
placed  several  special  laws  dating  back  as  far 
as  1448,  remain  in  effect  today.  In  Hesse 
the  local  laws,  promulgated  as  early  as  1338 
by  free  cities,,  cloisters  and  certain  of  the  no- 
bility,  and  having  effect  only  en  the  territories 
belonging  to  these  several  powers,  were  re- 
placed  by  the  laws  of  1520,  1^05  and  1628. 

In  Saxony  the  laws  or  "Forstordmingen" 
of  1560,  1585  and  1598  serve  the  same  purpose 
and  affect  the  forests  of  the  prince,  the  no- 
bility  and  all  subjects.  In  France  the  law  of 
1669  as  part  of  a  general  system  of  progres- 
sive  legislation  compelled  all  owners  of  for- 
ests  to  obey  certain  regulations,  believed  by 
the  great  Colbert  to  be  for  the  welfare  and 
power  of  the  state.  These  laws  were  not 
mere  decoraticns  or  a  screen  for  game  pre- 
servation;  they  were  plain  business  and  pro- 
posed  to  avoid  the  devastation  of  the  forest, 
to  prevent  scarcity  of  raw  material  for  shop, 
mine  and  marine,  and  to  keep  the  useless  lands 
covered  with  a  useful  growth.  They  were  too 
severe;  they  were  abolished  by  the  revolution; 
the  state  forests  were  sold  and  destroyed  the 
private  forests  devasted.  In  1801  a  new  law 
was  put  in  force  and  a  forest  service  organiz- 
ed.  In  1827  the  old  law  <>f  1669.  considerably 
modified  to  be  rare,  wa>  reestablished  and 
since  that  time  France,  though  a  republic  for 
:i~  years  has  "tightened"  in  the  matter  of  for- 
est  legislation 

Even  Russia  with  its  enormous  forest 
wealth,  it  vast  -tretches  of  unexplored  and 
unexploited  woods,  has  seen  fit  ever  since  1645 
to  pass  special  law-,  with  regard  to  forest  pro- 
perty,  its  use  and  protection. 

These  laws  of  the  different  European  states 
were  a  matter  of  development.  they  represent- 
ed  even  in.  their  tir-t  form  the  experience  of 
.  -i  unifies,  and  accordingly,  they  have  stood  the 
to-t  of  time  and  prove"  of  value  today. 

•  rally    the-e    law-    cover    the    following 
principal    point 

1      The  ownership,  purchase,  sale  and  man- 

..     .- 
agement  of  forest  property  by  the  state  itself. 

Thus  every  state  of  the  (n-nnan   Empire  owns 
and    operates    forests.      The    same    is    true    of 


France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Scandinavia,  Rns- 
sia  and  ether  states.  A  notable  exception  is 
Great  Britain,  which  owns  hardly  any  state 
forests  at  home,  but  has  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive  state  forest  systems  in  Judia  and  other 
colonies. 

In  Germany  the  states  own  33  per  cent,  in 
Austria  7  per  cent,  in  Hungary  15  per  cent, 
in  France  12  per  cent,  in  Russia  66  per  cent,  in 
Sweden  33  per  cent  and  so  forth.  These  state 
forests  are  in  numerous-parcels,  scattered  over 
the  states,  and  are  cared  for  by  a  regular 


iste- 

This 


tective  men  or  guards.  The  expenses  and  in- 
come  are  handled  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment  of  the  state,  the  management  is  for  prof- 
ll'  and  the  net  "lcome  reduces  by  just  that 
much  the  tax  burden  of  the  state.  In  spite  of 
a)1  attacks  on  the  policy  of  State  Forests, 
which  were  especially  severe  during  and  after 
the  French  revolution,  this  policy  is  thorough- 
'*  established  in  every  civilized  state  of  En- 
rrpe,  it  is  fully  appreciated  and  approved  by 
a,,  penp]e  and  the  state  forests  are  steadily 

increasing  in  almost  every  state.  The  mdica- 
tions  are  that  the  future  of  all  large  holdings 
!n  Europe  lies  in  their  ownership  by  the  state 
itself,  or  by  corporation,  city  or  village,  under 
direct  state  contro, 

2  The  supervision  or  control  of  forest 
prOperty  by  the  State 

This  varies  with  different  states  includes 
generally  all  forests  belonging  to  cities,  vil- 
lages  and  other  public  bodies,  but  in  a  number 


ests  or  at  ksast    o  private 

COGe'ne°raily  this  supervision  tries  to  secure  to 
the  forest  a  businesslike  care,  and  prevent 
every  form  of  misuse  and  in  most  cases  it 

Tpp'ro^by   stte'^oS 
heplnsmder  XrlheVrests  are  man" 
aged    and   state   inspection 

,    '  T  aw<,   forh;Hdin^   the   further  clearing  of 
,  rther  clearing  of 

land>  or  rem°val  of  the  forest.  This  is  really 
the  oldest  form  of  state  action  which  attempts 
to  conserve  the  forest  cover.  In  some  form  or 
other  laws  of  this  kind  date  back  as  far  as  the 
year  1200,  a  time  when  the  want  of  accessible 
wood  material  made  itself  felt  at  least  local- 
]y  for  the  first  time  among  Teutonic  people. 
These  laws  were  quite  general  at  one  time, 
have  been  much  modified,  in  some  states,  like 
Saxony  and  Prussia  practically  abolished;  in 
others,  like  France  restricted  to  forests  taking 
en  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  protective 
forests.  Generally  these  laws  apply  to  all 
forests  and  provide  that  the  owner  of  a  forest 
can  not  clear  without  securing  a  permit  from 
the  state  authorities. 

4      Laws  forbidding   devastation,   or  misuse 
.  ..      ,  „,          .  .  , 

of  the  forest-  These  laws  also  are  very  old' 
were  almost  universal  two  centuries  ago,  are 
quite  general  at  present,  and  like  the  preced- 
ing.  they  apply  to  all  forest  properties. 

These  laws  call  in  the  police  function  of  the 
state  only  when  there  is  evident  misuse,  but  in 
this  case  give  ample  power  to  the  authorities 
to  interfere  fcr  the  safety  of  the  property,  they 
have  been  much  modified,  have  been  abolish- 
ed  entirely  in  some  states,  but  on  the  whole 
seem  still  firmly  fixed  with  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tension  through  a  more  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  idea  of  the  protection  forest.  To  illus- 
trate  their  application:  A  private  owner  has 
)°n  acres  of  woods  in  Baden,  this  forest  is 
Ilot  really  under  state  supervision  like  that  of 
a  village,  he  can  make  his  own  plan,  hire  a 
forester  or  not,  he  does  not  account  to  the 
state  for  the  material  he  cuts  and  is  not  sub- 
ject  to  the  state  forest  inspection.  His  forest 
>s  free,  it  is  his;  but  he  can  not  clear  an  acre 
without  permission  from  state  authorities,  and 
if,  a  ,sta*e  forester  or  rural  police,  discovers 
that  he  is  over-cutting  the  woods  to  a  serious 
extent.  so  that  the  job  looks  like  timber  de- 
vastation  (something  like  a  modern  Michigan 
logging  job)  the  police  reports  the  case  to  the 


authorities,  an  investigation  is  made,  a  hear- 
ing  is  had  and  if  the  owner  can  not  make  a 
good  case,  he  is  warned,  his  cutting  is  stopped, 
he  is  ordered  to  reforest,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  forest  may  be  placed  for  a  period 
of  years  in  the  case  of  the  local  state  forester 
who  then  manages  the  woods,  the  state  paying 
the  owner  such  sums  or  giving  him  such  ma- 
terials as  are  taken  from  the  property,  and 
deducting  the  expenses  which  are  involved  in 
the  care  of  the  woods. 

5.     The  purchase  and  reforestation  cf  wast 

l^8   ^   *"*?**   m°Untain   ^ 

Iorm   °'  state  action  carried  out   especially  in 

France,  the  German  states,  Austria  and  in 
Switzerland  recognizes  the  necessity  of  state 
action  with  regard  to  such  lands. 

The  necessity  of  forestry  in  the  reclama- 
tion  of  such  lands,  and 

The  inability  cf  the  private  individual  the 
village  and  even  the  county  to  do  this  work 

Centuries  of  experience,  the  gradual  deter- 
ioration  of  -millions  of  acres  of  land  in  to 
wastes,  and  the  accompanying  evils  of  poverty 
crime  and  general  lawlessness;  the  disturbance 
t.f  stream  flow,  the  flood  and  drouth,  all  this 
have  taught  the  people,  the  states  of  Europe 
the  necessity  of  this  line  of  action  And  to- 
day  sUtes  ,fke  {he  R^,?.  of  France,  PruJ 
sia  and  other  German  states  even  Httle'Switz- 
erland  have  a  regular  appropriation  for  pur- 

£,h,ase  of  s"£h  ar,eas  and  for  thfeir  reforestation. 

;  become  one  of  such  magnitude 

'          mportance  that  it  resulted   in   the   devel- 

X'ed',  WffijSSdcffSS  in  t^et 
pendiuire  of  enormous  sums  of  money.  The 

statte  ,USuaUI  aPPeal:s  as   a  buyer,  it  is   repre- 
^nted    a.th,e    auctt'on  .  sale,s  ,.of,  property,    i 
»*•   '"  J  htt'e  va!«<;.  that 

Eu-pe^do^exalt.?^^3  ^  Zsit^f  wrT  £ 
do  h.e«  in'  most  °f  °«  states,  where  the  poo, 
tax  Ia  •  s  ctc,"  are  crowded  on  the  market  at 
3"^  pfuCe  l°  "°  P"rP°se-  In  certain  cases, 

m  the  mountains  of  France  and  Switzerland 
the  state  exercises  its  right  of  eminent  domain 
a"d  takes  the  lands  on  the  principle  of  the 
8reatest  good  to  the  largest  number. 

6-  Adaptation  of  the  tax  laws  to  the  na- 
ture  and  needs  of  forestry  as  a  business 
Though  the  methods  of  taxation  of  forest' 
Pr°Perty  a«  by  no  means  uniform  or  alike 
jn  a"  states,  yet  they  are  everywhere  so  ad- 
justed  that  forestry  as  a  business  is  possible 
ar"d  that  they  do  not  form  an  inducement 
clear  away  the  forest.  Like  other  forest  la 
they  are  a  matter  of  centuries  of  trial,  a 
adaptation.  Up  to  recent  times  forests  we 
generally  taxed  on  the  ordinary  plan  of  a 
"ground  rent,"  or  soil  tax  just  as  the  farms 
are  ta?ed  "?  our  stat"-  ™s  form  of  taxation 
is  ancient,  it  taxes  the  land  and  the  land  only 
and  is  therefore  based  on  what  the  land  can 
produce  or  what  it  would  bring  if  sold.  In 
recent  years  this  form  has  given  way  exten 
sively  to  the  income  tax.  which  is  based  on  the 
net  income  which  is  derived  from  a  piece  of  i 
property,  and  the  tendency  throughout  Europe 
is  to  this  form  of  forest  taxation  as  the  only 
scientific  and  perfectly  just  form. 

7      -pj,e  protection  cf  the  forests  by  special    ; 
,  ,  ,  .' 

laws  and  bY  a  rigid  enforcement  of  law. 

only  is  the  forest  property  dealt  with  as 
property  deserving  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment.  but  all  its  peculiarities,  the  extent  of  the 
areas,  the  difficulty  of  seeing  or  finding  the 
damage,  the  greater  difficulty  of  catching  the 
evil  doer  in  the  act,  the  serious  danger  of  fiiv 
in  the  forest,  all  of  these  peculiarities  are 
fully  recognized  in  the  protective  laws  of 
practically  every  state  of  Europe. 

But  what  is  far  more  important.  Ihe  state 
action  does  not  stop  here,  it  is  not  content, 
as  it  is  with  us.  merely  to  pass  laws  for  t 
protection  of  the  forest,  but  it  provides  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  it  does  this 
unstintedly  and  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
hook  and  corner  of  the  state.  There  is  no 
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confusion  of  authority,  no  shifting  of  responsi- 
bility, there  is  no  game  warden,  putting  off  on 
a  fire  warden,  and  the  latter  claiming  lack  of 
authority,  there  is  no  $50  limit  for  a  whole 
township  as  is  the  case  in  Michigan,  to  the 
contrary,  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  French 
or  German  forest,  the  citizens  are  called  out, 
the  police  and  foresters  direct  the  work  and 
the  fire  is  fought  till  it  is  put  out.  Fire  is 
treated  as  a  common  enemy  and  is  fought 
by  the  people,  irrespective  of  effort,  until 
checked.  The  people  are  not  paid  $2  per  day 
and  thus  tempted  to  have  more  fires,  as  is  the 
cast  with  us.  but  they  are  compelled  by  law 
to  help  and  to  work.  Thus  the  cillage.  the  town 
and  county  and  -state  all  held  themselves 
:>trictly  responsible  for  the  protection  of  for- 
est as  of  other  property  and  the  taxpayer 
in  a  German  state  or  in  France  knows  what  he 
is  paying  his  taxes  for. 

8.  Laws    regulating    the    traffic    in    timber. 
This   is  tariff  legislation,   is   quite   general  and 
is   based   on   the   same   economic   principles   as 
is   other    similar   action.     The    forests    of    the 
state,    forestry    and    also    the    manufacturing 
interests   and   usually    considered. 

9.  Special    and    clearly    defined    treatment 
of   timber    or   the   products    of   the   forest    on 
all  public  systems  of  transportation.     By  this 
means     the    timber    market     and  with     it     the 
timber    business   or    forestry   are   on    a    simple 
well   known   and  staple  basis  as   far  as  trans- 
portatii  n  is  concerned,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
forester  and  consumer. 

10.  Laws    relating   to    "protective    forests," 
That  is  declaring  large  areas  of  woods  to  have 
sufficient   influence   on   the   welfare  of  the   sur- 
rounding country  by  regulation  of  water  sup- 
nly.  etc. .si   that  the  treatment  of  these  woods 
becomes  a  matter  of  public  concern  and  war- 
rants police  or  state  interference  and  supervi- 
sion. 

11.  Last  and  least  come  a  number  of  vari- 
ous state  actions  which  may  be  grouped  under 
the    general    head    of    "encouragement"    laws. 
Strange  to  say  this  line  of  action  is  rather  new 
in  Europe,  it  varies  from  state  to  state  in  kind, 
amount    and    consequent    value.      In    keeping 
with   the  modern   belief  in   education,   laws   of 
this   kind    are   becoming   more    numerous.      In 
some  cases  the  state  provides,  free  of  charge, 
lectures  and  advice  to  land  owners,  free  plant 
material,    etc..    in    other    cases    the    state    goes 
farther    and    assists    with    money   and    men    in 
project  of  reforestation,  and  in  several  of  the 
states    encourages    such    reforestation    by    re- 
lieving  the    owner   of   paying    taxes    for    10-20 
years   or   usually   such   a   time  as   is   necessary 
to    make    the    trees    of    a    plantation    of    some 
market   value. 

Present  and  Past  State  Action  in  U.  S. 

When  we  remember  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  the  U.  S.  is  6  times  as  great  as 
that  of  other  progressive  people,  that  our 
National  consumption  has  reached  the  enorm- 
ous amount  of  about  40  billion  feet  of  timber 
alone,  that  most  of  our  forests  are  in  private 
hands:  that  they  are  largely  devastated,  and 
that  the  remaining  supplies  are  gcing  just  as 
fast  as  human  ingenuity  can  convert  them  into 
marketable  goods,  and  that  there  is  no  relia- 
ble, satisfactory  adequate  source  of  supplies 
for  this  large  people  to  draw  upon  in  the 
future,  when  all  this  is  considered,  the  needs 
for  state  action  must  be  apparent  to  anyone. 

And  yet  compared  to  the  magnitude  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  all  of  our  state 
action  appears  as  nothing. 

State  action  in  our  country  thus  far  has 
followed  four  somewhat  distinct  lines: 

Protection   of  tlu-   forest   against   trespass. 

Protection  of  the  forest  against  fire,  as  a 
special  enterprise. 

Promotion   of  forestry   by   various   means. 

The  establishment  of  state  forests  and  forest 
organizations  charged  with  their  care. 

The.  laws  against  forest  trespass  form  part 


of  the  general  code  of  each  state;  they  were 
carried  from  state  to  state  and  were  original- 
ly borrowed  from  the  Old  World  and  modi- 
fied to  suit.  In  our  older  states  these  laws 
have  been  in  force  a  long  time;  they  are  gen- 
erally quite  simple  and  direct,  and  usually 
prescribe  rather  severe  penalties,  one  of  the 
many  reasons  of  their  none-enforcement  ac- 
cording to  Lest.  11749:  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  Michigan,  a  case  of  wilful  or  criminal  tres- 
pass, though  it  consist  merely  of  cutting  $30 
of  timber  can  be  punished  by  five  years  peni- 
tentiary and  a  fine  of  $2,000. 

Usually  treble  or  double  value  maybe  sued 
for,  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Old  World. 

These  laws  are  not  uniform,  they  differ  in 
fcrm  and  severity  for  different  states,  but  in 
practically  all  states  they  are  quite  sufficient. 
But  they  are  not  enforced  and  never  have 
been  in  any  state.  The  machinery  for  their 
enforcement  is  wanting.  If  the  owner  or  his 
agent  catches  a  man  taking  timber  he  can 
prosecute  through  the  proper  office,  bring  the 
case  into  court,  and  if  he  can  get  the  jury  to 
convict,  he  can  get  the  evil  doer  punished. 
It  is  a  matter  between  owner  and  court  and 
m  t  one  of  proper  police. 

For  a  farm  owner  who  occupies  his  160-acre 
lot,  this  may  be  quite  sufficient  but  for  the 
man  who  lives  in  Detroit  and  owns  25  different 
parcels  of  forest  scattered  over  several  coun- 
ties of  the  Upper  Peninsula  this  machine  does 
not  suffice  and  in  his  case  he  must  either  pro- 
vide his  own  police  or  leave  the  law  unforced. 
Neither  town,  county  nor  state  concern  them- 
selves about  the  matter,  though  all  three 
share  in  the  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the 
forest  owner.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
peculiar  attitude  of  the  local  people  toward  the 
non-resident  forest  owner.  Though  in  truth, 
these  resident  people  often  make  their  living 
from  the  tax  money  of  the  non-resident,  and 
though  he  always  pays  for  every  rod  of  road, 
and  every  schoolhouse  and  other  improvement, 
yet  he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  a  wrongdoer, 
he  is  taxed  unmercifully  and  in  addition  a 
trespass  on  his  land  or  forest,  is  excused  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  in  many  places  to  get 
conviction.  This  has  led  in  most  forest  states 
to  peculiar  conditions. 

Thus  in  Michigan  and  other  states,  the 
state  itself  gets  no  protection  from  the  local 
authorities,  the  system  of  government  is  en- 
tirely perverted,  the  sheriff  and  the  town 
official  may  even  share  in  trespass  en1  state 
lands  and  the  state  is  driven  to  adept  a  make 
shift  and  police  system  in  the  form  of  state 
trespass  agents  whose  business  it  is  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  state.  We  have  here 
literally  one  part  of  government  of  the  state 
organizing  against  another  or  at  least  to  do 
the  work  of  the  other,  the  part  properly  estab- 
lished by  constitution  for  this  purpose  elect- 
ed under  this  constitution  by  the  people.  But 
no  one  is  obliged  to  do  his  duty.  And  here 
lies  the  weakness  of  all  forest  protection  by 
our  states. 

Protection  Is  Necessary. 

That  this  lack  of  protection  against  tres- 
pass has  not  helped  to  conserve  forests  is  easy 
to  see.  The  owners  of  forest  lands  have  been 
involved  in  endless  litigation;  where  the  sit- 
uation was  very  bad,  they  cut  the  timber. 
In  many  cases  timber  stealing  was  hidden 
by  setting  fire  to  the  slash  and  thus  wiping 
out  the  tell  tale  evidence  of  their  cutting. 

Generally  speaking  the  trespass  laws  have 
helped;  they  have  protected  against  large  and 
continued  trespass,  but  their  general  non-en- 
forcement by  the  proper  authorities  them- 
selves has  done  serious  and  lasting  harm  to 
forests  and  forestry. 

Usually  with  the  first  code  adopted  by  each 
state  came  laws,  derived  like  the  laws  on 
forest  trespass,  dealing  with  the  prevention  of 
fires  in  forest  and  on  prairies.  Like  the  laws 
on  trespass  these  earlier  effort  are  simple, 
direct  and  severe.  In  Michigan  as  earlv  as 
1846  the  law  provided  a  penalty,  for  wilfully 
burning  the  woods  of  another,  amounting  to 


as  much  as  five  years  in  state  prison  and  a 
fine  of  $500. 

Quite  early  and  in  seme  cases  as  parts  of 
the  first  protective  acts  came  provisions  mak- 
ing the  fighting  of  forest  fires  a  special  duty 
of  the  supervisor,  the  justices  of  peace,  the 
highway  commissioners  or  some  other  offi- 
cial, giving  these  officials  power  to  call  out 
the  citizens  and  making  it  obligatory,  under 
severe  penalty,  upon  this  citizen  to  obey  such 
summons  and  to  help  in  the  fight  against  fire. 
The  responsibility  of  the  local  authorities  was 
thus  clearly  recognized  at  an  early  date.  But 
there  was  a  prescribed  only  for  the  citizen 
and  not  for  the  officer,  and  so  the  officer  found 
it  to  his  political  interest  never  to  call  people 
out. 

Thus  these  laws  even  more  than  the  laws 
of  trespass  remained  dead  letter.  The  diffi- 
culty of  catching  the  evildoer,  the  ease  of 
finding  excuses  in  having  to  clear  land,  burn 
brush,  cook  food  on  camp  fire,  etc.,  and  thus 
establish  some  reason  for  the  existence  of 
fire;  then  also  the  matter  of  accident,  the 
pipe,  cigar,  match  and  torch  all  allowed  in 
the  forest  at  any  time  and  season;  the  general 
permission  of  any  one  to  travel,  camp,  hunt 
and  fish  on  other  people's  lands,  all  these 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  owner 
or  his  agent  to  bring  the  matter  before  court 
and  secure  conviction.  And  even  if  conviction 
could  be  had,  it  would  have  been  of  little 
value,  for  it  is  prevention  of  fire  and  not 
merely  conviction  of  the  fire  bug  that  is 
wanted.  And  here  again,  state,  county  and 
town  did  nothing,  and  with  this  the  sense  of 
individual  as  well  as  corporate  responsibility 
disappeared.  No  one  raised  a  hand  and  the 
evildoer,  the  low.  shiftless  do-nothing,  who 
maltreats  his  family  and  his  animals  under  the 
guise  of  being  a  pioneer  settler,  and  who  is 
ever  ready  to  see  it  burn,  he  could  fire  to  his 
heart's  content.  He  could  vent  his  spite 
against  the  thrifty  neighbor,  he  cculd  right  the 
wrongs,  which  his  vicious  imagination  made 
him  believe  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  lumber  company  and  he  could  tell  of  the 
"two  men  with  guns,"  whom  he  saw;  the 
"city  guys"  who  camped  there,  or  invent  any 
other  of  the  multitude  of  cock  and  bull  stories 
which  are  circulated  regularly  and  given  em- 
phasis by  the  press  and  the  townspeople  who 
know  precious  little  of  the  situation. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  hundreds  of 
fires  were  started  every  spring  for  the  last 
forty  years,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  hun- 
dreds of  fires  spring  up  in  dangerous  dry  sum- 
mers like  that  of  1908  and  rapidly  eat  up  the 
forest  cover  over  millions  of  acres  of  land. 

After  a  number  of  really  great  calamities, 
like  the  fires  of  1871,  1881  and  1894  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  where  hundreds  lost  their 
lives,  thousands  became  homeless  and  where 
the  damage  ran  well  up  in  the  millions,  the 
situation  became  positively  intolerable.  The 
people  clamored  for  action  and  the  legislature 
reluctantly  enacted  a  series  of  laws  all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  modifications  of  the 
older  fire  fighting  laws  already  in  existence 
and  collectively  perhaps  best  termed  "fire 
warden"  laws.  Like  the  trespass  agents  and 
game  warden  laws  they  are  a  make  shift,  a 
duplication  and  interference  in  what  should 
and  could  be  the  proper  administative  body  of 
the  state  government.  The  Michigan  law, 
copied  and  modified  from  that  of  New  York, 
and  Minnesota  and  again  copied  by  Louisiana, 
etc.,  will  illustrate  this  phase  of  state  action. 
The  state  had  a  gocd,  simple,  though  some- 
what incomplete  forest  fire  law,  with  a  provi- 
sion which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  supervisor, 
justice  and  road  commissioner  to  call  out  the 
people  and  fight  forest  fires.  Beyond  this  the 
state  never  spent  a  cent  in  protecting  its  sec- 
ond greatest  natural  resource  and  its  second 
industry.  After  enormous  losses  and  years 
of  agitation  the  legislature  in  1903  made  the 
state  land  commissioner  a  state  forest  com- 
missioner (and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  already  was  a  member  of  the  state  forestry 
commission),  gave  him  power  to  appoint  a 
state  fire  warden.  This  man  with  a  salary  of 
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S.'.IHI  per  year,  had  authority  over  the  supervi- 
sors who  were  thus  once  more  legislated  into 
the  lire  warden  job.  The  earlier  law  was  re- 
peated in  its  main  features,  but  the  people 
were  to  receive  pay  for  lighting  fires  and  tin- 
sum  total  spent  in  any  one  town  sb  uld  not 
exceed  $30  in  any  one  year,  so  that  if  $49  are 
.nee  spent  the  people  must  be  sent  home  be- 
cause there  is  no  more  money  available.  Of 
this  law  the  state  land  commissioner  himself 
in  a  public  meeting  declared  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  paper  it  was  printed  on.  In  1907 
the  power  of  the  land  commissioner  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  state  game  warden,  he  was  made 
fire  and  game  warden,  the  idea  being  that 
this  office  was  equipped  by  law  with  deputies 
scattered  over  the  state,  that  it  was  more  a 
police  body  and  thus  would  do  better  work. 
But  when  the  writer  asked  <a  deputy  game 
warden,  Sept.  11,  1908,  if  he  had  any  instruc- 
tions, the  reply  was  in  -the  negative.  Though 
the  whole  country  was  on  lire  and  though 
every  supervisor  was  by  law  compelled  to 
fight,  it  was  deemed -unnecessary  even  to  issue 
instructions.  Again:  No  officer  is  obliged  to 
do  his  duty. 

The  utter  uselessness  of  these  fire  warden 
laws  is  amply  proven  by  the  fires  of  1906  and 
1908  in  Michigan,  by  the  tires  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  New  York.  Aside  from  the 
small  educational  value  of  the  posters,  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  laws  ever  prevented  a  fire, 
or  put  one  out.  The  pay  provision  in  these 
laws  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  mere  temp- 
tation to  build  enough  fire  to  get  the  state 
money. 

The  forest  still  remains  without  state  pro- 
tection against  fire. 

The  encouragement  laws,  or  laws  for  the 
promotion  of  forestry  in  the  several  states 
have  so  far  been  chiefly  along  two  lines: 

The  creation  of  forest  commissions  and  of 
late  state  foresters,  to  gather  and  distribute 
information,  make  propaganda  for  forestry 
and  act  as  advisor  to  the  legislature  or  gov- 
ernment of  the  state. 

The  encouragement  to  plant  trees  or  main- 
tain forests  by  offering  a  bonus,  or  exemption 
of  the  plantations  from  taxation.  These  laws 
have  usually  been  hedged  in  with  -numerous 
useless  conditions  and  are  generally  consid- 
ered unconstitutional.  Their  value  has  been 
educational,  perhaps,  but  otherwise  they  have 
been  of  practically  no  use.  These  laws  have 
neither  planted  nor  preserved. 

The  state  action,  creating  state  forests  or 
parks  and  providing  an  organization  for  their 
care  has  been  of  great  and  lasting  value,  and 
may  well  be  regarded  as  the  only  one  of  the 
several  state  efforts  which  has  resulted  in 'un- 
qualified success.  Then  come -first  Xew  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  Then  also  the 
smaller  attempts  of  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
necticut,  Massachusetts.  Xew  Jersey  and 
Indiana,  etc,  all  of  which  have  been  of  value. 
These  state  forests  speak  for  themselves,  they 
are  an  object  lesson  and  form  the  nucleus  of 
what  some  day  must  be  the  principal  line  of 
state  activity  with  regard  to  forests. 


Michigan  Forestry  Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.  HUBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


of  timber  lands  was  to  he  found,  reckoning 
from  those  in  the  state  of  Washington  north- 
ward thrcugh  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
But  he  limited  his  statement  to  North  Amer- 
ica, for  he  added -that,  in  his  opinion,  the  larg 
est  forest  in  the  world  occupied  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon,  embracing  much  of  northern 
Brazil,  eastern  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Col- 
umbia and  Guiana;  a  region  of  at  least  21  (ID 
miles  in  length  by  1300  in  breadth. 

Exception  was  immediately  taken  to  this 
statement  by  several  members  who  have  com- 
puted the  forest  area  of  Central  Africa  in  the 
valley  of  the  Congo,  including  the  headquart- 
ers 'of  the  Nile  to  the  northeast,  and  those 
of  the  Zambesi  on  the  south.  According  to 
their  estimates,  Central  Africa  contains  a  for- 
est region  not  less  than  3000  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  of  vast,  although  not 
fully  known  width,  from  east  to  west.  Dis- 
cussion in  which  the  evidence  afforded  by 
travels  and  surveys  was  freely  cited,  seemed 
favorable  to  the  defender  of  the  Amazonian 
forest*. 

i^ater  in  the  day  the  entire  question  was 
placed  in  another  light  by  a  member  who  was 
able  to  speak  from  knowledge  of  still  another 
great  forest  region  of  the  globe.  This  gentle- 
man gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  vast,  taigas 
and  urmans,  the  pine,  larch  and  cedar  forests 
of  Siberia. 


GREAT  FORESTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Where  is  the  greatest  forest  in  the  world? 
The  question  w.i,  asked  in  the  forestry  sec- 
tion of  the  American  A  ss,  ic'iation  i<>r  (lie  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  an  annual  meeting 
in  Brooklyn.  The  importance  of  forests  fur 
equalizing  the  climate  and  the  rainfall  of  the 
ie  was  under  discussion,  and  the  purpose 
nf  the  question  uas  to  show  where  the  great 
forest  tract-  of  the  world  arc  situated. 

One  member,  replying  off-hand.  wa>  in 
clined  to  maintain  that  the  greatest  ci  ntinuous 
tract  cf  forest  lies  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
extending  northward  to  Hudson  bay  and  Lab- 
region  measuring  about  IT<>0  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west  and  IIKIII  miles 
in  width  north  ami  si  nth. 

A  professor  ttoin  the  Smithsonian 'Institute 
rejoim-d    that    a    much    larger-  continuous   area 


FOREST  PROPAGATION  AND  PRESER- 
VATION. 

The  question  of  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  was  brought  prominently  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  President 
Roosevelt,  national  policies  calculated  to  pn- 
serve  mountain  forests  and  retain,  for  .the 
common  public  benefit,  water  pi  wers.  mineral 
deposists  and  other  natural  resorces  not  yet 
privately  appropriated  have  been  adopted. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  the  country  in  the-  reforcstra- 
tiui  of  the  denuded  heights,  but  public  senti- 
ment has  been  so  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
necessity  for  Mich  work  on  a  large1  scale,  es- 
pecially at  the  headwaters  .if  the  great  rivers, 
that  it  will  doi;l>tlcss-bc  carried  out  a-,  rapidly 

as  practicable 

KcforeM  ration  should  not  be  c  nfmed  to 
public  work  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
country.  Michigan  needs  it  as  much  as  the 
mountainous  states,  and  also  needs  adoption 
of  p  licics  calculated  to  encourage  private  re- 
1  irestration  and  forest  preservation.  St.  Clair 
county  has  hundreds  of  acres  of  sandy  land 
that  is  of  very  little  value  for  agricultural  pur- 
i  that  should  be  treated  as  the  Germans 
treat  similar  land, — that  is,  planted  to  pine, 
spruce  and  lir,  and  maintained  as  permanent 


forests,  timber  to  be  cut  from  it  when  it  has 
reached  sufficient  growth,  posibly  half  a  cen- 
tury hence,  only  under  intelligent  supervision. 
.Most  productive  farms  would  also  be  greatly 
improved  by  intelligent  tree  planting,  as  wind 
breaks,  on  steep  hillslopes.  along  water 
courses  and  on  poor  soils. 

Possibly  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  to 
assume  that  the  individual  owners  of  large 
tracts  of  sandy  soil  having  but  little  agricul- 
tural value  could  be  induced  to  reforest  and 
maintain  them  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations. Such  work  must  necessarily  be  un- 
dertaken mainly  for  the  common  public  good. 
The  state  should  enter  upon  it,  broadly  and 
intelligently,  and  laws  should  be  enacted  that 
\\-ill  authorize  counties  and  townships  to  un- 
dertake the  growth  and  preservation  of  forests 
within  their  limits.  Many  German  cities  and 
villages  are  the  owners  of  adjacent  forest 
lands,  from  which  large  revenues  are  derived, 
and  which  tend  to  modify  floods  and  winds,  to 
prevent  wash  of  soil,  and  in  other  way- 
benelicial  to  all  concerned. 

The  Times-Herald  especially  asks  the  atten- 
tion of  its  farmer  readers  to  this  subject, 
which  is  of  much  importance  to  them.  Pine, 
spruce  and  fir  trees  are  easily  propagated  and 
when  set  in  rows  near  together,  attain  suf- 
ficient growth  within  a  few  years  to  protect 
the  soil  and  prevent  wash,  while  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  cuttings  of  considerable  value 
can  be  made  from  them  in  the  necessary  pro* 
cess  of  thinning. 

Let  Michigan  adopt,  at  an  early  day.  a  Ci  ntt 
prehensive  policy  of  forest  propagation  am' 
preservation. — Port  Huron  Times-Herald. 


FORESTRY  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

A    forestry   summer  school  on   the  shore 
Iliggins'  lake  in  Roscommon  county,  was  ma, I. 
a    possibility    for    the     Michigan      AgricultttfJ 
College    department     of     forestry    at     a     receti 
meeting   of   the    -late   board   of   agriculture. 

The  summer  term  will  be  of  six  wee« 
duration  from  lime  :js.  The  location  is  a 
('..Id  Springs,  on  the  shores  of  lliggins'  lake 
where  the  Michigan  public  domain  coininis 
sion  has  placed  :,s.(i()(l  acres  of  the  varioiisl; 
timbered  stale  forest  reserve  at  the  di-i 
of  the  college.  The  region  is  high  rolling 
sand  plains,  typical  of  north  central  Michigan 
and  presents  "the  state's  problem  of  cut 
lands.  The  students  will  live'  in  tents  nca 
ihe  -bores  of  the  lake. 

Prof.     L.    Fred    Baker,    head    of    the    forestry 
department,  expects  that  about  :!()  students  will 
take  tin'  work  this  year.      Instructor  F.  A.  Gay 
f    r.l.    Yale.   '(IT.   lias   been    added    to   the    forestr 
staff  :rt    M.    A.    C..    will   aid   in    the   instruction 
•work  in   the-  north. 
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Patented 


Economy  Road  Rollers  &  Floats 

Practical  in  Deiign,  Simple  in  Construction,  Efficient 

in  Service,  Economy  in  Fact  and  not  in 

name  only,  Indtstructible. 

q  The  ECONOMY  ROAD  ROLLER  coils 
only  one  third  as  much  as  other  Road  Rollers. 
Made  of  Steel.  Gives  better  service  and  never 
needs  repairs.  Reversible.  Sizes-  --4  and  5  tons. 
q  The  ECONOMY  ROAD  FLOAT  is  the 
only  road  drag  that  is  superior  to  a  road  grader 
for  repairing  and  maintenance  of  Good  Roads. 
Made  entirely  of  Steel.  Fully  adjustable.  The 
only  practical  road  drag  made.  Notice  the  front 
Cutting  Blade. 

q  A  Card  will  bring  you  full  description  of  these 
tools. 


F.    L. 

509  Ashton  Bldg.  , 


GAINES 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Patented 


will    become    an    important    connecting    thor- 
oughfare. 

The  building  of  this  road  will  be  the  biggest 
job  in  the  road  building  line  that  the  people 
(if  Mecosta  county  have,  undertaken.  This 
is  (hit-  t<>  the  fact  that  before  the  road  could 
be  built  a  big  swamp  had  to  be  drained,  and 
the  water  let  out  from  one  of  the  Twin  lakes 
into  another.'  It  is  also  a  safe-  prediction  to 
make  that  when  it  is  completed  it  will  be  a 
tine  object  *  lesson  and  the- people  who  have 
occasion  to.  use  it,  and  there  are  many,  will 
be  thorough.' converts  to  the-  county  road  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Lyons  thinks-  the  building  of  this 
road  will  take  all  summer  and  continue  until 

Mr.  Lynns  has  graveled  the  road  in  Mill- 
hrook  township,  connecting  West  Millbrook 
with  "Millbr  ok.  The  work  of  grading  the 
Deertiekl  mi!e  is  also  completed.  This  was 
l.r.min  la.-t  fall,  bul  the  graveling  will  not  be 
all  completed  until  next  fall. 


GOOD  ROADS  PROGRESS 

IN  MICHIGAN  STATE 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 

After  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  roads'  of 
Grand  Traverse  county.  L.  ('.  Smith,  assistant 
engineer  of  the  State  Highway  Department, 
Lansing,  declared  that  the  work  in  the  county 
was  getting  started  in  .mod  shape,  that  the 
right  kind  of  roads  arc  being  built,  and  that 
the  Fast  Hay  and  Blair  roads  arc  equal  to  any 
gravel  roads  in  Manistee  county.  Manistcc 
county,  he  says.  |,ns  been  under  the  county 
road  system  for  nearly  in  years.  It  has  had 
the  benefit  of  long  experience,  and  is  getting 
the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  county  pretty 
well  unproved. 

"fiive  Grand  Traverse  c<  utity  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  she  cannot  bring  about  the  same 
results."  l:e  -ays. 

Mr.  Smith  reports  Mast  Hay  and  1'dair  town- 
ship roads  O.  K..  and  the  state  reward  of  $500 
per  mile  will  be  paid.  A  gravel  road,  he  said, 
is  not  necessarily  completed  when  accepted, 
but  must  be  ready  tor  the  smoothing  process. 
This,  he  said,  c.  uld  be  done  by  the  roller  pro- 
cess much  quicker. 

Mr.  Smith  also  inspected  roads  in  Ben/ic. 
Manistee  and  Newaygo  counties. 

Another  mile  of  state  reward  road  has  been 
begun  in  (Irand  Traverse  comity.  This  stretch 
n  the  1  ,ong  Lake  road. 


elected:  President.  Frank  \orton:  Secretary. 
Fred  Hargrcavcs;  Treasurer.  John  Mclntosh. 

Four  hundred  dollars  of  the  amount  sub- 
scribed by  the  business  men  are  now  on  de- 
li sit  in  the  Huron  County  Savings  Bank  and 
Cashier  Babcock  says  that  the  remainder  will 
be  there  in  ample  time  to  be  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  these  two  miles  of  improved  roads. 

No  township  in  Huron  county  can  boast  of 
having  more  improved  roads  sentiment  than 
Sand1  Beach. 


CLARE  COUNTY. 

Following  are  the  townships  in  Clare  county 
and  the  amounts  apportioned  for  road  work 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors:  Arthur,  $144.24: 
Franklin.  $32.12;  Freeman.  $55.12;  Frost, 
$57.51:  Garfield.  $55. (il  ;  Grant,  $2:{'.'.<i7; 
Greenwood.  $80.39;  Hamilton,  $87.!)5;  Hat- 
ton.  $73.30;  Hayes.  $21). 65:  Lincoln,  $52.05: 
Redding,  $8fi.74:  Sheridan.  $278.85:  Summer- 
held,  $40.85;  Surrey.  $172.50;  Winterfield, 
$fi6.47;  Clare  City,  $3(55.14;  Harrison  City, 
$88.85. 


ISABELLA  COUNTY. 

John  S.  Weidman,  II.  A.  Sanford  and  R.  O. 
Doughty  are  the  members  of  the  good  roads 
^committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. State  Highway  Commissioner  Ely  has 
reccmended  that  stone  roads  be  built  in  Isa- 
bella county. 

Union    township    has    voted    $7.000    for    two 
miles   of   state    reward   road. 


HURON  COUNTY. 

The  Bad  Axe  and  Sand  Beach  State  Road 
Gravel  Club  has  been  organi/ed  in  Sand  Beach 
township.  Huron  county.  The  club  will  build 
one  mile  t  f  slate  reward  gravel  road  this  sum- 
mer. It  will  be  built  on  the  Slate  road,  begin- 
ning at  the  Cowper  corner  and  running  east. 
The  road  i-  to  be  built  by  subscription.  The 
farmers  will  have  to  subscribe  only  $300  which, 
together  with  what  Harbor  Beach  business 
people  will  give  and  $500  from  the  state,  will 
take  care  ol  the  money  end  i  f  this  excellent 
proposition.  John  Sclimyscr,  superintendent 

of    Sigel.    has    agreed    to    furnish    the   gravel    for 
eight  cents  per   yard. 

At  a  meeting  of  Fast  Huron  Grange  it  was 
decided  to  form  a  simlar  club  and  build  a  mile 
of  improved  gravel  road  commencing  at  Frank 
Norton's  corner  running  south.  The  club  was 

organized    and    will    be   called    "Farmers'    G 1 

Roads    Club."      The    following    officers    were 


MECOSTA    COUNTY. 

County  Road  Commissioner  \V.  B.  Lyons, 
of  Big  Rapids.  Mecosta  county,  has  begun 
work  on  the  Colfax  road,  east  of  the  city. 
This  road  is  one  of  the  most  important  thor- 
oughfares in  the  county  and  the  section  that 
yill  be  improved,  four  miles  ill  length,  is  about 
the  worst.  Hence  its  improvement  up  to 
state  specifications  will  mean  much  for  thous- 
ands of  residents  ol  the  county,  and  especially 
those  (,f  Colfax.  Martiny.  Morton  and  Chip- 
pew  a  townships  as  well  as  those  in  Big  Rap- 
ids. 

This  ri  ad  will  reduce  the  distance  to  Chip- 
pcwa  Lake  about  three  and  a  half  miles, 
In  cause  il  will  do  away  with  the  need  of  going 
around  by  Rodney,  which  all  tanners  must 
do  at  present  when  they  have  any  sort  of  a 
load  to  haul.  It  will  benefit  not  only  the 
east  and  west  sections  but  also  the  north  and 
south,  because  the  road  that  will  be  improved 


HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 

The  question  of  roads  is  the  big  cne  before 
the  Portage  township  board,  Houghton  county, 
this  year.  The  township  covers  a  very  large 
territory,  the  largest  in  the  county  and  the 
most  nearly  virgin.  New  highways  are  neces- 
sary, but  the  township  cannot  afford  to  build 
all  the  required,  roads  in  any  one  year..  And 
in  many  cases,  the.  township  cannot  legally 
appropriate  money  for  the  petitioned  roads 
because  they  would  be  on  private  property. 

Portage  this  year  raises  $7,000  for  road  pur- 
poses and  this  would  hardly  build  two  miles 
of  new  road,  such  as  is  required.  The  problem 
appears  to  be  one  which  the  board  can  solve 
only  in  time..  Money  would  solve  it,  but  the 
township  has  not  the  money.  It  has  the  time. 
and  will  probably  in  a  few  years  give  the 
farmers  all  the  reads  they  need,  if  the  farmers 
can  hang  on  long  enough. 

The  township  board  of  Calumet,  Houghton 
corinty'  has  passed  resolutions  that  the  Trap 
Rock  river  and  Lake  Shore  districts,  in  the 
jurisdiction' of  the  township  board,  be  provided 
with  new.  pads  where  needed,  and  that  the 
old  roads  now  in  use  be  put  in  a  better  state 
of  repair. 

GENESEE  COUNTY. 

The  macadamizing  of  the  North  Saginaw 
and  the  Fenton  reads  in  Genesee  county 
started  June  15.  The  contract  was  awarded 
to  the  God  Roads'  Construction  Company  of 
Port  Huron  at  a  price  of  53  cents  a  lineal  foot. 
The  material  is  being-  furnished  by  the  county 
road  commissioners.  There  is  G.fiOO  feet  of 
macadam  roadway  .to.  be  laid  on  both  North 
Saginaw  and  Fenton  roads,  and  it  will  be 
built  nine  feet  wide. 

It  is  believed  that  we  will  have  one  of  the 
best:  macadam  roads  in  the  state  when  the 
work  is  finished."  says  George  H.  Sellers,  one 
of  the  commissioners.  "We  will  construct  it 
according  to  specifications  thai  are  better  than 
demanded  in  the  state  specifications.  The 
road  will  be  seven  inches  thick,  one  inch 
thicker  than  named  in  the  state  specifications, 
and  it  will,  have  a  limestone  bottom  with  a 
bard  cobble  top.  containing  native  trap  rock 
and  granite  to  a  large  degree.  Limestone 
screenings  will  be  used  as  a  binder." 

The  survey  i.f  the  South  Saginaw  road  for 
one  mile  has  been  started,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  commissioners  to  macadamize  this 
portion  if  the  funds  are  available. 

EMMET   COUNTY. 

The  B<;ard  of  County  Road  Commissioners 
of  Emmet  county  has  exlended  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  following  road  heretofore  laid  out, 
vi/. :  Beginning  at  a  point  on  North  line  of 
Section  3  Town  .".fi  North  of  Range  4  West. 
738  feet  West  (  I"  '  i  post,  and  83  feet  East  of 
th  center  line  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indi- 
ana Railroad,  ami  running  southeasterly  par- 
allel to.  and  83  feet  from  said  center  line  of 
Railroad,  to  East  and  West  1A  line  of  section 
10,  same  Town  and  Range  being  8072.5  feet, 
to  be  known  as  Mackinaw  Turnpike,  part  two, 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500.00. 


MAY.  1910. 

No    818,  Wheatland  township,  Sanilac  coun- 
ty, 2.004   miles,   macadam,   reward  $2,004. 

Xo.  819,  Wheatland  township,  Sanilac  coun- 
ty, 1.000  mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  820,  Paradise  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,   1   mile,  gravel,   reward  $500. 

No.  821,  Kawkawlin   township.   Bay  county, 
.852  mile,  macadam,  reward  $852. 

No.    822,    Flint    township,    Genesee    county, 
1.250  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,250. 

No.  823,  Genesee  township,  Genessee  county, 
1.498  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,496. 

No.  824,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  .486 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $486. 

No.   825,  Tyrone  township,   Kent   county,   1 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.   826,  Vernon  township,   Isabella  county, 
.988  mile,  gravel,  reward  $494. 

No.  827,  Owosso  township,  Shiawassee  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  828,  Owosso  township,  Shiawassee  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  829,  Greenfield  township.  Wayne  ccunty, 
.111  mile,  macadam,  reward  $111. 

No.  830,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  1 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  831,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  .5 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $500. 

No.  832,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  .5 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $500. 

No.  833,  Indianfields  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1.868  miles,  gravel,  reward  $934. 

No.    834,    Cedar    Creek    township,    Wexford 
county,  1.093  miles,  gravel,  reward  $546. 

No.    835,    Cedar    Creek    township.    Wexford 
county,  .995  mile,  gravel,  reward  $497. 

No.  836,  Bay  county,  Pinconning  township, 
1   mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  837,  Howell  township,  Livingston  coun- 
ty, 2  miles,  gravel,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  838,  Vienna  township,  Genesee  county, 
1.011  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,011. 

No.  839,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.   840,   South   Branch   township.   Wexford 
county,  .502  mile,  gravel,  reward  $251. 

No.   841,   South    Branch   township,  Wexford 
county,  .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  842,  Millington  township,  Tuscoli  coun- 
ty, 1.015  miles,  gravel,  reward  $507 

No.  843,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, .977  mile,  gravel,  reward  $488. 

No.  844,  Croton  township,  Xewaygo  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.   845,   Pine   Grove   township.  Van    Buren 
county,  1.382  miles,  gravel,  reward  $691. 

No.   846,   Pine   Grove   township,   Van    Buren 
county,  .5  miles,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.    847,    Crystal     Lake    township,    Benzie 
county.   1.062  miles,  gravel,  reward  $531. 

No.   848,  Whitewater  township,  .Grand  Tra- 
verse county,  .982  mile,  gravel,  reward  $491. 

No.  849,  Kinderhook  township.  Branch  coun- 
ty, 1.036  miles,  gravel,  reward  $518. 

No.  850,  Garfield  township.  Grand  Traverse 
county,  .948  mile,  gravel,  reward  $474. 

No.  851,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  coun- 
ty, 1.426  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,426. 

No.  852,  Pennfield  township,  Calhoun  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  853,  Kochville  township.  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .994  mile,  macadam,  reward  $994. 

No.  854,  Kochville  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty.  1.002   miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,002. 

No.  855,  Bltimfield  township.  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, 1.029  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,029. 

No.   856,   Richland   township,  Saginaw   coun- 
ty,  2.484   miles,  macadam,   reward  $2,484. 


Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


500,000  Gallons  of  Tarvia  for 
Brooklyn  Borough,  Greater  New  York 


The  above  photograph  shows  Cropsey 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  where  the  first  experi- 
mental tarvia  work  in  Greater  New  York 
was  done  several  years  ago. 

The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the 
authorities  have  been  using  more  and  more 
Tarvia  each  year,  culminating  in  the 
huge  1910  order  (or  500,000  gallons. 

Tarvia  solves  the  vexing  problems  of 
road  maintenance  on  suburban,  state  and 
county  roads  where  the  development  of 
property  does  not  justify  brick,  sheet  as- 
phalt or  wood  block  pavement,  yet  where 
the  traffic  is  too  heavy  for  ordinary  ma- 
cadam. 

Formerly  there  has  been  no  middle 
ground,  and  the  macadam  was  either  main- 
tained at  great  expense  or  allowed  to  rap- 
idly disintegrate. 

Tarviating  solves  the  problem,. 


It  gives  to  macadam  a  slight  plasticity  so 
that  it  does  not  break  up  even  under  auto- 
mobile traffic. 

The  surface  is  clean,  smooth,  durable  and 
dustless. 

Tarvia  greatly  extends  the  life  of  the 
macadam  and  reduces  maintenance  costs  so 
materially  that  frequently  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  treatment  is  saved. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  just  issued,  en- 
titled, ''Good  Roads— How  to  Build,  Pre- 
serve and  Make  them  Dustless"  will  be 
mailed  free  on  request  to  nearest  office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Pittsburg, 
Kansas  City,  New  Orleans. 


JUNE,  1910. 

Xo.  857,  Chestonia  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.779  miles,  gravel,  reward  $889. 

No.  858,  Bennington  township,  Shaawassee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 


No.  859,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  860,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  861,  Perry  township,  Shiawassee  county, 
1.004  miles,  gravel,  reward  $502. 

Xo.  862,  Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
.937  mile,  gravel,  reward  $469. 

No.  863,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county, 
1.178  miles,  gravel,  reward  $589. 

No.  864,  Athens  township,  Calhoun  county, 
]  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  865,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
1.015  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,015. 

No.  866,  Almont  township,  Lapeer  county, 
.726  mile,  gravel,  reward  $363 

No.  867,  Almont  township,  Lapeer  county, 
.379  mile,  gravel,  reward  $189. 

No.   868,  Almont   township,   Lapeer   county, 


1.430  miles,  gravel,  reward  $715. 

No.    869,   Stephenson    township,    Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.    870,   Stephenson    township,    Menominee 
county,   1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  871,  Boon  township,  Wexford  county, 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

Xo.    872,    Milton    township,    Antrim    count} 
.515  mile,  gravel,   reward  $258. 

No.    873,    Milton    township,    Antrim    count). 
.502   mile,   gravel,   reward   $251. 

No.   874,  Thetford  township,   Genesee   conn 
ty,    1.262   miles,   gravel,   reward   $631. 

No.  875,  Blumfield  township.  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .751  mile,  macadam,  reward  $751. 

Xci.    87fi.    Buena    Vista    township,    Saginav 
county,    1.174   miles,   macadam,    reward   $l.l~l 

No.     877,     Bridgeport     township,      Saginaw 
county,   2.699   miles,   macadam,   reward   $2,699. 
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A  SPLENDID  GRAVEL  ROAD. 


The  road  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
cuts  is  being  constructed  of  gravel  by  the 
township  of  Otsego.  Allegan  county,  from  the 
city  limits  of  Otsego  to  the  town  line  of  Gun 
Plains  township  close  to  the  village  of  Plain- 
well.  The  machinery  used  in  the  construction 
of  this  road  was  manufactured  by  F.  L.  dames. 
of  Grand  Rapids,  who  builds  Ki-on  m\  road 
tools  and  bridges. 

The  road  is  the  tirst  to  be  built  in  the  town 
ship  up  to  state  reward  specifications,  although 
the  township  has  not  applied  for  the  award. 
It  is  being  built  under  the  direction  of  High- 
way Commissioner  K.  K.  Pratt,  and  when 
i-i  mpleted  it  will  be  a  model  road.  Most  of 
the  soil  in  thi-  section  o|  Allegan  county  is 
sandy,  and  tin  road  under  improvement  has 
been  practically  impassible  for  heavy  loads 


at  many  -easons  of  the  year,  The  building  of 
this  stretch  of  road,  it  is  believed,  will  stimu- 
late the  building  of  t'he  first  class  highways  in 
all  section:-  of  the  township. 

The  road  in  qne.-tic .11  is  the  main  traveled 
road  between  Allegan  and  Kalamazoo.  The 
stretch  being  improved  is  three  miles  in  length. 
The  road  proper  is  nine  feet  in  width  and  a 
f.  ot  of  gravel  in  depth  is  being  laid. 

The  cmmcil  of  Albion  has  purchased  a  J.  I. 
Case  road  roller  for  use  on  its  streets. 

A  new  state  road  has  been  built  from  the 
bridge  south  of  Perry,  Shiawassee  county  l» 
the  corners  and  then  east  one-half  mile,  ruder 
the  direction  of  Highway  Commissioner  K.  A. 
Hurls.  The  length  of  the  road  is  one  mile.  It 
is  a  nine  f  ot  road  bed  with  a  covering  of 
gravel  9  inches  thick. 


No.  878,  Bridgeport  township.  Saginaw 
county,  1.82:i  miles,  macadam,  reward  $!.»:_':;. 

No  870.  Ovid  township.  Branch  county,  .99:! 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $497. 

No.  880,  Grant  township.  Clare  county.  ..Mi:; 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $2.">1. 

Xo.  88],  Grant  township.  Clare  county.  .5 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $2,501. 

No.  882,  Homestead  township.  Beiiy.ie  ci  un- 
ty,  .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  883,  Homestead  township.  Benzie  coun- 
ty, .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.   884,   Slagle   township,   Wexford   county. 


1.502   miles,  gravel,  reward  $751 

\'o  ss5.  Greenwood  township.  Clare  county, 
l.o  Hi  miles,  gravel,  reward  $:>20. 

Xo.  ssfi.  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim  c>  un- 
ty.  Miiio  miles.  "D,"  reward  $1.215. 

Xo.  887,  Frazer  township.  Bay  county.  .990 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $!>!N>. 

No.  H88,  Chocolay  township.  Marqnette 
comity.  1.800  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,RO(i. 

Xo.  889,  Hampton  township.  Bay  county. 
.7S7  mile,  macadam,  reward  $787. 

Xo  X'.io,  Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.504  miles,  gravel,  reward  $1,504. 


THE  HUBER 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLER 

Rightly  claimed  to  be  the 

BEST  ROLLER 

for  street  and  road  work. 

Some  of  the  features  that  combine  to  make  it 
the  best: 


Boiler  K  "^  t'le  return  "ue  tvPe'    *^eal   Passes 

-  twice  through  the  length  of  boiler,  utilizing 
the  maximum  amount  to  produce  steam.     This  boiler 
thus  uses  less  fuel  and  water  to  produce  a  given  amount 
of  effective  steam  power. 

Drivp  Wheels  ^ave  cast  stee'  ^eavv  nms'  an^  "at 
——^-^—  steel  spokes.     There  isn't  a  traction 

wheel  made  as  strong  as  this. 

A  .  1  e  is   round,    running    straight    through    under 

^^~  boiler,    in    one    piece.      Axle    revolves    in 

special  wide,  self-oiled  bearings;  and  drive  wheel  is 

keyed    to    axle.     Best    mounting  ever  devised  for  a 

traction  engine. 

Friction  Steering.  Enf  e  is  fide<J  byf  am  P?W; 

"  er,  by  a  lever  at  either  end  ot 
platform.  Easy  for  the  operator;  and  responds  in- 
stantly to  the  movement  of  the  lever. 

Convertible  to  Traction  Engine  by  taking  off  front 

-  "~  roll  and  and  put- 
ting regular  wheels  in  its  place.     Two  outfits  for  pr.ce 
of  one. 

Road  officials  and  Contractors  should  ask  for  our 
Roller  and  Road  Engine  Catalog. 

THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

605  Center  St.,  MARION,  OHIO 


No   891,    Isabella    t.-.wnship,    Isabella   county, 
1.022    miles,    gravel,    reward   $511. 

No.  882.   1'ont  ac   township,  Oakland  county, 
2    miles,   gravel,    reward   $1,000. 

Xo.    S!i:i.   Burdell   township,   Osceola   county, 
l.:.'4li  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,24(1. 

No.  894,  Sand  Beach  township.  Huron  coun- 
ty,   1.020    miles,   gravel,   reward  $510. 

Xo.   S!I5.    Manistee   township,   Manistee   coun- 
ty, .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

Xo.  89<i.  Manistee  township,  Manistee  ccun- 
ty.  1.000  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  897,  Fenn field  township,   Calli    un   coun- 
ty. 1   mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.   898.   Arcadia   township.    Manistee   conn 
ty.  1.404   miles,  gravel,  reward  $702. 

No.  899.  Arcadia  township.  Manistee  county, 
1.000  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

Xo.   900.    Arcadia   township,   Mar.istee   coun- 
ty, .758  mile,  gravel,  reward  $379. 

No.   901,   Sumner   township,    Gratk.t   county, 
.5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 
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Michigan  Roads  &  Forests 

offers  to  those  seeking  a  market  for  Road  Ma- 
chinery and  Road  Making  Materials,  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  reach  the  Highway  Commission- 
ers and  Good  Roods  Contractors  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

s 

The  Back  Cover  Page 

is  now  offered  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
any  advertiser  securing  same  can  get  Publicity 
which  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way.  Re- 
garding this  advertising  space,  address 

Michigan  Roads  &  Forests 


70  Larned  Street  West 


Detroit,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS 


Vol.  7.    No.  1. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  JULY,  1910. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


"I   CONSIDER  THIS  A 
REMARKABLE  RECORD" 

That  Is  the  Opinion  of  the  City  Engineer  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  After  He  Had  Seen  What 
Pioneer  Road  Asphalt  Will  Do  in  the  way  of  Making  Better  Roads  and  Making  Them  Durable. 


GILBERT  AVENUE,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN.          WATERPROOFED  WITH  "PIONEER"  ROAD  ASPHALT  IN  1908. 

READ  THIS  ENGINEER'S   LETTER: 

The  American  Asphaltum  &  Rubber  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Macadam  pavement  on  Gilbert  Avenue, 
this  city,  which  was  waterproofed  with  your  Pioneer  Asphalt  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  beg  to 
state  that  this  pavement  is  today  in  as  good  condition  as  when  material  was  applied. 

I  consider  this  a  remarkable  record  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  street  is  on  a  side 
hill,  and  before  the  asphalt  was  applied,  macadam  was  washed  out  in  a  great  many  places  after 
each  heavy  rain.   I  might  also  add,  as  you  are  aware,  that  there  is  a  street  railway  track  in 
the  center  of  the  street. 

Yours  truly 

Kalamazoo,   Mich..    Aug.    21,    1909.  (Slgned)        "'    *' 


If    interested    in    Road    Improvement    write    for .  additional    Data. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUM  &  RUBBER  CO.,  600-614  Harvester  Building,   CHICAGO 
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The  Powerful, 

The  Economical, 

The  Short 

Turning, 

The  Original 

American 

Design. 


S  K    TH  E.      USE 


Write  us 

.  for 

Catalog 

"M" 

Also  for 

Names 

of  Users. 


THE    ONLY    GENERAL    PURPOSE    ROAD    ROLLER 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS  ^FORESTS 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  JULY,  1910. 


Michigan  State  Good  Roads  Association 

D.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings,  President.  N.  P.  HULL,  Diamondale,  Vice-President. 

THOMAS  SATTLER,  Jackson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

-I.  S.  EARLE.  Detroit.  P.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings.  W.  W.  TODD,  Jackson. 


2,000,000  TO  BE  ASKED 

FOR  WAYNE  ROADS 

A  big  delegation  of  members  of  the  Detroit 
oard  of  Commerce  made  a  tour  of  inspection 

Wayne  county  roads  a  few  days  ago,  and 

a  result  the  fax-payers  of  the  county  will 
e  asked  to^  bond  for  $2,000,000  for  the  per- 
anent  improvement  of  all  of  the  unimprov- 
1  highways  in  the  county. 
The  route  lay  through  nine  townships,  and 
overed  about  76  miles.  Horatio  S.  Earle,  fath- 

of  good  roads  in  Michigan,  led  the  way, 
ith  County  Rond  Commissioners  Hagger- 

Murdoch  and  Hines.  At  the  numerous 
ops  made  along  the  journey,  throngs  of  vil- 
gers  gathered  t..  meet  the  Detroit  aggrega- 
on.  Farmers  who,  a  few  years  ago,  branded 
le  good  roads  agitation  as  a  movement  which 
med  to  benefit  only  the  automobilists, 
leered  loudly  when  the  triangle  route  was 
;plained. 

At  Rockwood  there  was  a  luncheon  given 
'.•  the  villagers  and  some  speeches.  President 
bner  E.  Lamed  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
lommerce,  expresed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
mnty  being  bonded  for  $2,000.000  to  put 
I  of  the  roads  in  the  county  in  first  class 
•ndition  at  once. 

H.  S.  Earle  outlined  his  p!ans_  for  the  con- 
ruction  of  a  road  which  will  practically 
mplete  a  good  roads  system  in  Wayne  coun- 

"Fifteen  years  ago  hardly  an  audience  would 

ten    to    a      good,    roads      speech,"    he    said. 

'Tinety  per  cent  of  those  who  heard  me  talk 

doubt    would    have    lynched    me    if    they 

Idn't    feared    the    law.      Now    you    can    see 

1  w    things    have    changed    since    the    county 

>  od  roads  commission  has  begun  its  work. 

'This  plan  of  constructing  a  continuous 
tid  from  Detroit  to  Rockwod,  to  Flat  Rock. 
t  New  Boston,  to  Belleville,  to  Canton,  and 
thnce  through  to  County  Line  on  Michigan 
ji:nue  provides  for  the  issuance  of  $2,000,- 
0)  of  county  bonds,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
I  the  county  treasurer.  The  money  will  be 
t  n  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  road 
cj  nmisioners.  Two  million  dollars  ordinari- 
Iwill  pay  for  200  miles  of  road,  but  figuring 
f|  bridges  needed,  I  should  say  that  we 
qild  get  'at  least  150  miles  of  good  high- 

V  V  S, 

j'The    roads   in    Wayne    county    arc    in    such 

^ipe    that    few    persons    know    much    of    the 

r  mty  in  which   thev  live.     I  could  ask  many 

r.trciters    if    the    Huron    river    ran    through 

Wiyne    county.      They    wouldn't    know.      The 

'  rjids    which    skirt    the    beautiful    scenery    of 

t|t  stream  are  not  traveled  because  of  their 

c  idition. 

[If   these    improvements    are   made,    Wayne 


'-otinty  will  no  longer  have  to  bow  her  head 
in  shame  to  other  counties  where  good  roads 
are  an  established  institution." 

The   proposition   to   bond   will   be   submitted 
to    the   tax-payers    at   the   November    election. 


GOOD  ROADS  EXHIBIT  AT  STATE  FAIR 

The  Michigan  state  fair  is  the  first  in  the 
countrv  to  arrange  for  a  good  roads  exhibit. 
Sunt.  V.  V.  Green,  who  is  managing  the  im- 
nlement  and  machinery  division  of  the  com- 
ing  state  fair,  rr.anv  months  ago  determined 
to  fellow  the  suggestion  made  at  a  national 
pood  roads  convention  at  Cleveland  and  to 
present  a  good  roads  exhibit  which  would  be 
a  credit  to  the  state  of  Michigan. 

At  the  National  Roads  convention  at  Cleve- 
land, where  all  the  prominent  good  roads  offi- 
cials of  the  country  were  gathered,  it  was 
recommended  that  state  fnirs  take  up  the 
\vork  of  snreadim.  good  roads  information 
ihrouph  the  medium  of  elaborate  exhibits. 
Mr.  Green  made  application  to  the  national 
p-ood  roads  department  at  Washington,  and 
Georce  D.  Marshall,  superintendent  of  road 
construction,  was  secured  to  direct  the  good 
roads  exhibit  at  the  coming  state  fair  to  be 
he'd  in  September. 

Macadamized  and  gravel  roads  will  be  il- 
lustrated and  the  methods  of  preparing  ma- 
terial will  be  lectured  upon  and  explained 
fully  bv  Mr.  Marshall  and  his  assistants.  Mix- 
ers, rollers,  stv-ne  ^preaders  and.  iff  fact,  every 
type  of  improved  machinery  will  be  shown. 


ting  the   highway   in   such   fine   condition,  and 
no  extra  work. 

The  King  drag  has  been  used  in  Missouri 
for  a  number  of  years  in  good  road  making. 
Its  use  has  made  otherwise  impassable  gumbo 
roads  passable.  The  same  manner  of  treat- 
ing country  roads  has  also  been  adopted  by 
other  states  in  the  union,  the  work  being  done 
bv  the  farmers  with  much  profit  to  them- 
selves. 


TRYING  OIL  IN  JACKSON. 

Jackson  city  is  trying  oil  on  its  dirt  streets. 
Seymour  street  is  the  first  one  to  receive 
treatment.  Sixteen  barrels  of  oil,  each  con- 
taining fifty  gallons,  were  put  on  this  street, 
after  which  it  was  lightly  sprinkled  with  fine 
crnvel  and  closed  for  forty-eight  hours. 

The  cost  of  preparing  and  maintaining  such 
a  road  is  less  than  the  ordinary  cost  of  water- 
ing alone,  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
mads.  50  per  cent  less.  The  oil  acts  as  a 
binder,  is  elastic  and  prevents  the  road  from 
brenkimr  into  h.Ves  by  tire  suction,  while  the 
w«>rk  rf  keeping  down  the  dust  is  minimized. 

The  oil  costs  ,»  little  over  3  cents  a  gallon 
bv  the  tank  car.  and  the  work  will  cost  the 
property  owners  ?"4.  instead  of  $36. 

KING   DRAG   FOR    CITY    DIRT    ROADS. 

The  matter  of  dragging  city  dirt  roads  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Kintr  drag  may  be  tried 
out  ir  Lansing.  The  scheme  has  worked  out 
••'  ndidly  on  Mr.  Hope  avenue,  from  Logan 
street  west.  The  Mt.  Hope  road,  which  has 
been  made  by  auto  testers  with  the  King  drag, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  vicinity  of  Lans- 
inor.  It  is  comparatively  level  and  hard  as  a 
rock.  There  was  no  expense  attached  to  put- 


YPSILANTI  IS  AWAKENED. 

A  number  of  business  men  of  Ypsilanti  are 
advocating  the  starting  of  the  building  of  a 
macadam  or  some  other  suitable  road  between 
Ypsilanti  and  Detroit.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  matter  will  be  brought  before  the 
township  board  of  Ypsilanti  at  an  early  date. 
The  plan  will  be  to  build  a  state  reward  road 
similar  to  that  being  built  by  Wayne  county 
outside  of  Detroit,  with  which  it  will  even- 
tually connect. 

FAVORS  CONCRETE  ROADS. 

Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner  F.  F. 
Rogers,  of  Lansine.  had  a  conference  recently 
at  Saginaw  with  W.  R.  Burt,  County  Road 
Commissioner  A.  Green  and  a  committee 
composed  of  Supervisors  Pero,  Gugel,  Alderton 
and  City  Engineer  Roberts.  The  conference 
was  mainly  along  the  line  of  material  to  be 
used  in  building  roadways  in  Saginaw  county 
-,nd  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  gift  of 
$10fno  which  Mr.  Burt  tjavc  to  the  county 
as  an  incentive  to  make  bett:r  roadways. 

It  is  understood  that  the  gift  will  facilitate 
the  laying  of  stone  which  will  be  imported 
from  upper  peninsula  quarries,  and  which 
would  be  a  hardship  on  the  county  exchequer 
if  the  money  had  not  been  forthcoming.  Com- 
missioner Rogers  and  County  Commissioner 
Green  made  a  flying  trip  over  some  of  the 
new  roadways  in  the  county.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
of  the  opinion  that  concrete  is  the  best  ma- 
terial for  laving  new  roadways.  The  ma- 
terial is  much  the,  same  as  used  in  the  con- 
crete beds  for  street  paying,  only  richer  in 
cement.  The  material  gives  a  typical  street 
pavement  of  lasting  durability  in  the  county 
districts. 

The  good  roads  work  in  Michigan^  is  go- 
ing on  rapidly,  according  to  Commissioner 
Rogers,  and  he  says  the  state  is  being  netted 
with  a  fine  system  of  county  highways. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  build  good 
'roads  from  Farmington  to  Northville  and 
from  Northville  to  Waterford.  The  Grand 
River  road  from  Detroit  to  Farmington  is 
being  built  anew  and  from  Wayne  to  Ply- 
month,  but  the  roads  are  in  a  wretched  shape 
around  and  in  Northville.  Crushed  stone  will 
be  used  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  the 
state's  he]p  in  building  roads. 
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CASE 


36  HORSE  POWER 
1O-TON 


ROAD  ROLLER 


Time   price,    with    Simple 
Cylinder, 

$2,200 

With    Compound    Cylinder, 

$2,300 

Ten  per  cent  discount 
for  cash. 


The   Only   Spring-Mounted    Road    Roller    Built 


Guaranteed  to  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  any  other 
make  or  design  of  10- ton  road 
roller. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE  12. 

WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION 


We  Sell  the  Well-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes. 
Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Engine  and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalog  14 


GOOD  ROADS  PROGRESS 

IN  MICHIGAN  STATE 


KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

"Good  roads  are  of  great  economic  value," 
says  Chief  Verne n  M.  Pierce  of  the  road 
bureau  of  the  United  States  agricultural  de- 
partment. 

"The  people  of  Kalamazon  county  will  find 
that  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  county 
highway  commission  will  ultimately  return  a 
direct  profit  of  such  importance  that  it  cannot 
be  estimated  in  mere  dollars  and  cents.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  this  county  has  taken  up  the 
great  question  and  gone  seriously  into  build- 
ing highways  which  are  already  a  credit  to 
any  section  of  the  country." 

Chief  Pierce  in  company  with  Chairman 
W.  M.  Bryant  of  the  Kalamazoo  Good  Roads 
commission.  Superintendent  George  D.  Mar- 
shall and  Engineer  Harris  Fleming,  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  several  roads  where 
work  is  now  being  done,  among  them  the 
Twin  Lakes  road  the  Gull  road  and  the 
Comstnck  road.  A  thorough  inspection  was 
made  of  Good  Roads  camp  Xo.  1,  where  coun- 
ty prisoners  are  employed  in  road  construc- 
tion. 

"The  camp  is  n  model  one."  says  Mr.  Pierce. 
"Everything  is  d'jnr  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  men.  Good  food,  good 
sleeping  quarters  ami  proper  entertainment 
after  the  day's  labor  is  completed  has  gone 
far  to  make  a  lot  of  contented  hard-working 
men,  the  results  of  which  are  plainly  shown 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  helping  build 
for  Kalamazoo  county  an  excellent  road  sys- 
tem. 

"I  have  had  no  chance  to  see  any  of  the 
completed  work  in  this  county,  and  am  unable 
to  make  comparison  with  other  places  I  have 


visited.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  from  what 
1  have  seen  of  work  .in  progress,  that  Kala- 
mazoo county  will  rank  with  the  best.'' 

Mr.  Pierce,  with  Highway  Commissioner 
Rohnet.  Superintendent  Marshall,  Engineer 
Fleming  and  Mr.  Flansburg  also  inspected  the 
south  West  street  road  in  Portage  township, 
the  Sunken  Island  road  near  Schoolcraft,  and 
other  places  of  work. 

Improvement  of  the  Country  club  road,  so- 
called  running  from  West  street,  Kalamazoo, 
to  Lake  View,  just  south  'of  the  Kalamazoo 
city  limits,  which  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
discussion  among  members  of  the  club,  has 
taken  definite  form.  More  than  $1,000  has 
been  subscribed  for  the  work. 

The  county  highway  commissioners  have 
been  asked  to  superintend  the  improvement 
of  the  road.  under  the  regular  county  system. 
and  the  request  will  undoubtedly  be  complied 
with.  Many  automobilists  are  members  of 
the  Country  club,  and  it  is  among  these  prin- 
cipally that  the  fund  is  being  raised,  a  ready 
response  being  made  to  solicitations  for  sub- 
scriptions. 

Superintendent  Gcoge  D.  Mashall  and  En- 
gineer Harris  Fleming  of  the  road  division  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  department  will 
remain  in  charge  of  the  Kalamazoo  "good 
roads"  work  the  remainder  of  the  season  un- 
less their  services  should  be  urgently  required 
elsewhere,  and  Chairman  W.  M.  Bryant  of  the 
Kalamazoo  county  highway  commission  is 
considerably  elated 

Lowe  &  Steers,  who  have  the  contract  for 
improving  a  mile  and  two-fifths  of  the  Ravine 
road.  Kalamazoo,  are  now  carrying  the  work 
forward  rapidly. 

Commissioner  Bryant  states  that  so  far  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  the  commis- 
sion to  improve  nineteen  miles  of  the  thirty- 
two  laid  out. 

"I  am  much  gratified  with  the  work  which 
has  already  been  done,"  says  Commissioner 
Bryant,  "and  have  been  told  by  many  who 


at  lirst  opposed  the  quest  inn  of  the  reward 
system  of  building  better  roads  that  they  are 
in.  .re  than  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained." 


The     services     of     nun     like     Superini> 
Marshall    and    Engineer     Fleming    are    u-; 
devoted    to    state-wide    work    and    this    i- 
lirst    ease  of  a  county  being   favored  with   the 
services   of   government    men. 

In    connection    \vith    this,    Mr.    Bryant    te 
humorous  anecdote  of  a  farmer  who  cumpbiii 
ed    that    the    county    was     wasting    monej 
employing    such   high   priced   men. 

"1     wish    \vc    could    oct    a    barn    full    of    men 
like    Mr.    Marshall    and    Mr.     Fleming    am 
as   little   cost"   was   Mr.    liryant's   reply. 

Then   lie  explained   to  the  unbelieving  farm- 
er   that    the    two    experts    received    their 
from    the    government    and    did    not    cosl 
ci.unty    a    cent. 


WEXFORD  COUNTY. 

County  Road  Commissioners  Haynes, 
wick  and  Stanclift  are  doing  much  work  this 
summer  on  the  state  reward  roads  on! 
last  fall  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  YVex 
ford  county.  On  the  two  mile  road  in  Clam 
Lake  township  they  have  completed  one  mi'1 
of  grading  and  the  stone  courses  are  laifl 
On  the  Cadillac-Manton  road  they  have  ' 
ly  two  miles  of  grading  completed,  and  tin 
first  course  of  gravel  on  more  than  one  mile 
On  the  Selma-Boon  road  one  mile  is  gradeii 
and  the  first  course  of  gravel  laid,  and  part 
of  the  second  course. 

In  addition  to  the  work  that  is  being  dom 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  commi? 
sinners,  a  number  of  the  townships  are  alsc 
building  state  reward  roads — eight  miles  ir 
all  this  summer.  The  Cadillac  Good  Roadi 
Association  is  getting  in  the  contributions  <"•' 
citizens  and  companies  who  have  agreed  : 
pay  so  much  per  mile  for  all  state  rewarc 
roads  built  by  the  county  this  year  with  i 
limit  of  ten  miles.  The  amount  will  be  about 
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THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXER 

For  Street,  Road,  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lands 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and' 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards  to 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER  when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 


THE    ADVANCE    CONCRETE    MIXER    CO. 


118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


per    mile    in    addition    to    the    $500    given 

by    tin-    state.      If    tin-    county    does    not    build 

miles,    then    the    balance    left    over    in    the 

hands    of    the    local    association    will    be    paid 

"lit   pro  rata  among  the  builders  of  the  reward 

in   the   townships. 

HURON  COUNTY.' 

The  problem  of  how  to  build  more  im- 
proved highways  in  Sand  Reach  township, 
Huron  county,  this  year,  than  the  state  allows 
I  for  has  been  successfully  solved  by  the 
township  board  and  Mayor  Jenks  of  Harbor 
Beach. 

As   the   state   limits   an   award   to   two   miles 
year  per  township,  and  as  the  farmers  in 
'!    Reach   township   were   prepared   to   take 
•~A    their    share   of   three   miles,   everybody 
!uisy  and  the  result  will  be  a  record  break- 
as    three    miles    in    one    township    in    one 
on,   will   smash   all   former   activities  along 
•    lines.      At  a   recent  meeting   of   the   town 
-I.    the    officials   voted   to   build    two    miles 
of    state    reward   road   and   to   borrow   $500   to 
take    care    of    the    township's    portion    of    the 
expense  of  another  mile  on   the   road  running 
mile    south    of    the    Frank    Norton    farm, 
which  loan    will   be   taken   care   of  by   the  state 
next  year. 

Two  of  the  three  miles  of  road  to  be  built 
is    on    the    highway    leading   to    Bad    Axe,    the 
nnty  seat.     It  is  now  up  to   Bad  Axe  to  get 
busy   and   meet   the    Harbor    Beach    enthusiasts 
half  way. 


tend  in.ni  th,'  Trap  Rock  valley  to  Copper 
Ciu  and  'Jience  to  Calumet.  The  territory 
whicli  \vill  be  tapped  contains  half  a  hundred 
fanners  who  heretofore  have  been  unable 
to  come  direct  to  the  metropolis.  The  board 
voted  to  raise  one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  the 
highway  fund  and  five-tenths  of  a  mill  for 
road  repairs.  The  aggregate  of  thi=  is  $19,500 
for  highway  work  during  the  year  of  1910. 


HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 

At  Hie  regular  meeting  of  the  Calumet  towu- 
-hip  board,  lluugiiton  county,  the  contract 
lo  ci  nstriiet  a  1  ighway  in  th"  Trap  Rock 

alley  wa-  awarded  t.i  Thomas  Drapcau, 
whose  bid  was  $:M()  per  rod  or  approximate. y 
S..4SO  Other  bid-,  ranged  to  $L>..|00.  and  that 

I"  Mr.  Drapeau  was  the  l"\vc-l  of  all  sub- 
•nitte.l.  This  stretch  of  liighwav  is  between 
i,500  and  8,700  feet  in  length  "and  will  ex- 


SAGINAW    COUNTY. 

County  Road  Commissioner  Alpheus  Green, 
of  Saginaw,  has  begun  work  on  a  new  gravel 
road  on  Genesee  avenue  from  the  city  limits 
of  Saginaw  to  Cook's  corners.  The  road  has 
been  ordered  and  approved  by  the  county 
commission  and  about  $25,000  is  available  for 
the  work.  This  sum  is  .insufficient  for  a  road 
'wider  than  nine  feet  and  Mr.  Green  believes 
that  on  this  important  thoroughfarer  the 
width  should  be  at  least  16  feet. 

The  work  of  removing  the  planks,  grading, 
concreting  and  finishing  will  ocupy  about  two 
months.  The  distance  to  be  improved  is 
about  six  miles  on  either  side  of  Bridgeport. 

IONIA  COUNTY. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  construct 
four  miles  of  gr.-ivel  "state  reward"  road  in 
Ionia  county  on  the  Bellevue  road  beginning 
at  the  l.oomis  .-choolhouse  and  extending 
south  to  TrcmayiK's  Corners.  Two  generous 
contributions  are  already  promised  from 
Ionia  city,  one  'of  one  thousand  dollars  and 
One  "I  live  hundred,  and  this  too  without  any 
concerted  effort  !o  raise  a  fund.  State  Higll- 
wav  Commissioner  I'.ly  says  that  the  depart- 
ment will  take  an  active  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed improvement  and  if  the  road  can  be 
mane  this  season  according  to  the  specifica- 
tion- nf  the  state  law.  the  state  reward  of 
live  hundred  dollars  a  mile  will  be  paid. 

The  improvement  would  benefit  every  busi- 
ness house  in  Ionia  city.  It  would  bring  in- 


creased trade  business  to  every  store,  bring 
increased  business  to  every  shop  and  factory, 
increase  the  patronage  of  every  hotel  and 
retaurant.  All  this  and  more  it  would  do 
for  Ionia  city,  but  those  living  along  the  road 
and  those  called  upon  to  travel  over  it  would 
receive  still  greater  benefit  and  the  good 
work  should  not  all  be  done  by  Ionia  city. 
One  mile  of  the  road  is  on  the  town  line  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Orange.  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  state  reward  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  applications  made  by  the  townships  in- 
terested. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

The  construction  of  a  macadam  road  all 
the  way  from  Pentiac  to  Detroit  has  been 
placed  before  the  Pontiac  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation and  that  organization  asked  to  lend 
its  efforts  towards  securing  the  road.  As 
yet  steps  have  not  been  taken,  but  the  direc- 
tors have  informally  discussed  the  project 
and  state  that  a  campaign  to  secure  the  road 
will  soon  be  launched. 

Royal  Oak  township,  Oakland  county,  will 
undoubtedly  join  the  good  roads  phalanx. 
Where  60  of  the  Royal  Oak  townsmen  were 
ready  a  few  weeks  ago  to  bond  their  district 
for  $25,01)0  with  which  to  improve  their  roads, 
there  are  more  than  100  of  them  ready  today 
to  raise  $40,000  for  that  purpose.  That  num- 
ber makes  it  mandatory  on  the  town  board 
to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  electors. 

This  latest  plan  of  the  township  involves 
the  building  of  four  miles  on  north  Wood- 
ward avenue,  three  miles  on  Oakland  avenue, 
and  four  and  a  half  miles  on  the  Rochester 
road.  Three  miles  of  the  Rochester  strip 
are  to  be  paved  with  concrete  and  one  and 
one-half  miles  to  be  laid  with  gravel.  This 
will  make  a  total  of  11  ;>-4  miles  of  road  and 
street  improvement  in  Royal  Oak  village  and 
township. 

The  Rochester  road  is  the  main1  thorough- 
fare in  Royal  Oak  village.  The  half-mile 
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stretch    through    the    village    is    to    be    paved  brush    notices    on    all    county    roads    and    will    county,    and    extending    north    one    mile,    th 

with   concrete,     it   is    believed   that   the   com-  enforce    the    law    to    the    letter.  township    of    Carlton    has    completed    a    piec 

munity   will   contribute  $5,000   by   subscription  of  state  reward  road,  which  is  pronounced  b 

und   taxes.  xhe    Wayne    County    Road    Commision    let    expert    road    men,    the    finest    piece    of    goo 

Ihe    rest    ot    tlie    money    necessary    ior    the  to  the  Qwcsso   Construction   Company  a  con-    road   yet    constructed   in    Barry   county.      Th: 

proposed    improvement    will    be    made    up    as  tract  canjng  for  8,465  linear  feet  16  feet  wide    road    was    begun    last    fall    under    supervisio 

follows:     State  reward,  $0,500;  subscription  by  out   Grand   River  'road.     It   will   complete   the    of   Bennett   Fisher.     The   finishing   process  c 

Edward    S.    George    and   others,   $16,000;    sale  job    for   $16,422.10,   or   $1.21    per    square    foot,    putting  on   the  top  layer   of  gravel   was  don 

of  bonds,  $40,000  —  total  $72,500.  r;ne  commission  figured  that  its  cheapest  pos-    under  the   direction   of   H.  A.   Nichols.     Ov« 

sible   charge   if   it   did   the   work   itself,   would    600  loads  of  screened  gravel  were  used.     Th 

SANILAC  COUNTY.  be  $1  32   per   square   foot.  state   highway  department  sent   Deputy   Con- 

Residents    of    Marlette      township,      Sanilac        On   the  Mack  road,  where  1,630  linear  feet,    missioner   F.    F.    Rogers    to   inspect   the   wor 

county,   are   advocating   the    building   of   state  16  feet  wide,  are  needed,  R.  D.  Baker  &  Com-    and  he  pronounced   the  road   to   be   excellent 

reward    roads.     They    are    awakening    to    the  pany  bid  $1.27  per  square  yard,  and  although    The  state  has  acepted  the  work,  which  mear  \ 

fact  that  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  money  this  is  2  cents  higher  than  the  cost  as  figured    that    the   $500    state    reward    will    be    allowe* 
have   been   wasted   on   the   highways   of    Mar-  •  bv    the    commission,    the    contract    has    been    and    leaves    the    expense    to   the    taxpayers   (j 

lette  township.    Money  has  been  spent  freely  signed  on  the  part  of  the  county.  the    township    very   light.      The    total    cost   c 

and   yet   the    fact    remains    that    the    township        "We  had   several   reasons   for   awarding  the   this  mile  of  good  road  was  about  $1,400.     At 

has  the  poorest  roads  of   any  locality  around  contract  to  the  Owosso  people,"  says  Edward    about   $500    was    raised   by   subscription,    onl  | 

Marlette.     The   gravel   that   lias    been   poured  N.    Hines    of    the   commission.     "In    the    first    $400  will  have  to  be  raised  by  taxation.     Cei 

on   the   roads   leading    to    the   east   and   north  place,  the  people  out  Grand  River  road  have    tainly  there  could  be  no  better  investment  fc 

of   Marlette,  particularly   was  so  put   on   that  been  shouting  to  have  the  work  rushed,  while    the   farmers   of   Carlton. 

the  road  bed  was  never  in  condition  to  with-  We   have  only   two   concrete   mixers   and   they        Another  mile  will  be  built  under  Mr.   Nicl  | 

stand  the  heavy  traffic  and  rains  and  the  re-  are    both    busy   elsewhere.      Besides,    we    have    ols"   supervision,   starting   at   the   corners   on< 

suit  is  that  if  something  is  not  done   quickly  been  talking  about  how  low  our  figures  were    half  mile  west  of  Carlton  Center,  and  runnin  l 

all  the  work  heretofore  done  will  be  lost.    The  but    have    never    before    called    in    an    outside    straight   south. 

east  road  is  full  of  spots  where  a  heavy  load  nrm    to   make    an    exact    test.     We    wanted   a 

goes  through  the  gravel,  and   the  north  road  direct    comparison.      In    the    third    place    the  KENT  COUNTY 

has  never  been   free  from  them.  Owosso  company's  machinery  is  considerably       The          d  roads   commission  of  Kent  com  , 

rr—  -  like  pur  own  and  they  agreed  to  get  the  ma-    t      h       completely   skirted    the   city   of    Gran 

MARQ.UET.rE  COUNTY  terial  from  us  and  let  us  do  the  ditching  and    £     |ds    ^    th/im         ed          de    of 

The   macadam   highway   being   built   by   the  tiling,   so  that  we  figured  it  was  better  to  let    roadSi   constructea   wjth   the   fund   of  25   cem 

Marquette  county  road  commission  into   Cho-  them    take    the    responsibility    of    coming   out    from  every  ^  000  assessed  upon  the  propert 

colay   township   is   being   extended   rapidly   to  even  than  for  us  to  take  it.  in  the  district  'embraced,  in  addition  to  whic 

the    point    it    is    hoped    to    reach    before    the          Ihe  Mack  road  deal  was  a  little  different     Jt   receives   a   stat,    reward   of  $500   for   ever 

close    of    the    season.      This    is    far    the    most  That  is  only  a  small  piece  of  work.     It  would    mj|e  Qf  road  tllus   jmproved 

valuable  improvement  that  the  Marquette  road  take   us   about   six   days    to   complete   it   after        Thus  far  t,]ree  and  a  ha]f  mi]es  of  thg  Can; 

commission  has  yet  undertaken.     Ihe  highway  we   got   set   up.      lo   do   that   six   days    work    street    r0ad    north    from    the    city    limits    an 

between    Marquette    and    Negaunee    is    a    fine  it  would  take  us  two  days  to  set  up  camp  and    extending  through   Mill  Creek  have  been  cot 

piece  of  show  road,  and  an  admirable   speed-  two  days  more  to  tear  it  down  and  we  thought    structed'  two  mfles  on  the  Plain  field  road  an 

way  for  automobiles,  but  is  not  to  be  compar-  the   additional   expense  of  moving   our   equip-    a   mj]e   s'tri     in  'the  village   of  pjainfield;  tw 

ed   in    utility   to    the    road    through    Chocolay  ment  more  than  equalled  the  difference  in  the    m;ies   on   Knapp   avenue    east  from   Plainfiel 

township.     The   country   tapped   by   the   latter  bids.  _  avenue;    one    and    a    fourth    miles    on    Walks 

highway   has    been   wonderfully   developed   by  avenue    three    miles    en    East    Leonard   stree 

the  farmers.     Nearly  all  the  land  abutting  on  ALLEGAN  COUNTY.  two   and   a   half  miles   on   Kalamazoo  avenm 

it  is  cleared  and  under  cultivation.     Hundreds  .  .    nnp  nnri  „   uaif  mlies  on  p^oh  Alnine  and  Bu 

of  farmers  will  be  benefited  bv  the  imorove-        An   important   meeting   of    the   directors    of 

the    Roarri   of   Trade   of   AlWan    was   held   re-    terworth    avenues,   and    the    same    distance  o 

ment.     They  can  haul  larger  loads   than  pre-  '  Clinton    road    in    East    Grand    Ranids       Tr- 

iislv  with  les«  wear  on   their  horses     Thev  cently.     The  question  under  consideration  was    v 

vipusiy  witn  ies»  wear  arses,    iney       !_..„_._»_»„*  fi  -  hicrhwav  hetwee  -,  AlUo-nn    construction  crew  is  now  engaged  in  finishm 

will  save  much   time  in  getting  to  town   with  improvement  of  the  highway  between  Allegan  *>  s 

their    oroduce    and    eettintr    back    home    with  and   South    Haven,    notably   in   Lee    township,    a   strip   ot   a  .    lie    in   ciyae   fa 

-    a?.?,    SetllnS    DacK  where   four   miles    of  very   ooor   road   deorive    also   a   mlle   on    South   Division   street,  in  ac 
their    supplies,      ihe   good    roads   policy    that  ver    the    distance    between    the    two    ditio"  to  the  portions  of  both  of  those  tho, 

will    give    the   most   valuable   returns    will    be  a.  .tnP    ?ver  3uzhfares  oreviouslv  fixed 

opening   up   new   country   to   agricultural    set-  "ties    of    most    of    its    pleasures    and   profits. 

tlement  and  improving  the  means  of  commu-  :  he,  township   01   Casco   has  improved  all   its  nr^AWA  rniTMTV 

nication   with  those  regions   already  well   set-  roads  from  the  Lee  line  to  the   South  Haven  OCEANA  COUNTY. 

t]ed  Un.  'me,    but    Lee    has    done    practically    nothing,        The    citizens    of    Shelby    township,    Ocean 

_  although  much  assistance  was  promised'  from    county,  believe  in  good  roads,  and  have  gor 

GENESEE  COUNTY  Allegan  last  year.     This  is  the  main  highway    about   building   them   in   a   business-like   mat 

,,  between   the   lake    shore   and   the   county-seat,    ner.  Three  years  ago  they  bonded  their  towi 

Construction  work  on  the  6,600  teet    of   maca-  and  is   a  irnportant   artery   of  trade   and    shio    for    $20,000    to    buy    machinery    and    I 

dam  road  on  the  North  Sagmaw  and  Fenton  commerce   between    Allegan   and   the   country    build  crushed  stone  roads.     To  date  they  ha\ 

roads   in    Genesee    county    began    this    month  al  the    ,ak      as    wellsas    from        mts    b*    ^         ^       n         h          fi        miles    .*   % 

* 


a  mes 

The    Good    Roads    Construction    Company,   of    tween      The   Boar(1   of  Trad     recognizes  this>  of          df*      and    prepared    for    the    stone   ar, 

•rt,  J  ?'•  >  A  K  ,         and   for   that   reason   is   willing   to   assist   ma-  money  on  hand  to  finish  two  miles.    So  sati 

,h      lie   l^w   He™±"   h'el  ,aVnnn  h    terially  in  maki"S  the  roads  in  Lee  what  they  ^d   are    they   that    a   special    election   will  t 

'  ifh    g  l  shouk'  be-     The  board  voted  a  sum  o£  money  called    this    summer   to   vote    on    bonding   fc 

' 


n    he   ™He       ifh 
and  "a  'hard'   C*  ">    aSS'St   ™   buM'^  ^   ^  $10,000  more    all   to  be  used  in  the   constru, 


BARKYOUNTY. 

cost   is    to    be    53    cents   a    foot,    the    commis-  reward   road  and  another  stretch  of  highway  the  village  roads  that  first  called  attenl 

sioners   to   supply   the   rock  has  been  surveyed  for  another  proposed  mile  a    forcible    manner    to    the    stone    road 

and  a  half.     Interest  in  road  building  has  been  and    8av.e    the    P^tical    argument    necess 

WAYNE  COUNTY.  greatly    revived    in    Barry    county,    and    other  to    convince    the    citizens     of     the    econoi 

On  account  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  car  townships  are  planning  to  build  miles  of  good  vai!,'.e  of  such  roads 

lines   on   some   of   the   roads,  and   the  lack  of  road    this    summer.      John    T.    Lombard    has        T1?e    township    owns    its    road    roller,   s 

accommodation     for     the     hundred     or     more  offered   the   township    of   Baltimore  $1,000   for  Fisher,  etc.     It  :s  using  the  field  stone 

men    comprising   ;.   road   crew,   it   has   become  the    improvement    of    the    McOmber   hill,    five  "'  the  township,  and  is  paying  tor  n 

necessary  for  the  Wayne  County   Road  Com-  miles  south  of  Hastings,  on  the   Battle  Creek  that  enables  the  farmers  to  make  wages  whi 

mission  to  establish  camps  for  the  feeding  and  road,  this  hill  being  the  most  difficult  to  climb  P'ck.mg  and  hauling  the  stones  to  a  point  < 

housing  of  their  men.  with    heavy    loads.      It    is    estimated    that    the  venient  to  the  stretch  of  road  to  be  built 

County     Road     Commissioner     Edward     N.  cost  of  improving  this  road,  according  to  state 

Hines  has  estiblished  the  fir^t  camp  on  Mount  reward     specifications,    will    be    $4,000.      The                            DELTA   COUNTY. 

Elliott  road,  which  will  be  the  base  of  opera-  township  of  Rutland  leads  in  good  road  con-        Officials    of   Wells   township,   Delta   count 

tions    for   the   building   of    Mount    JLIliott    and  struction,    the    first    mile    having    'been    pro-  have    awarded    the    contract    for    constructir 

Van   Dyke   roads.    The   camp   has  been   chris-  moted  by   Hon.  P.  T.   Colgrove   several  years  one   mile   of   macadam   road   in   that  townsh 

tened    "Camp    Haggerty,      in     honor    of    the  ago.  to    the    Solid    Rock    Construction    Compan 

chairman,  John    S.    Haggerty.     The   work   has  The  road  js  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  mac; 

been    started    or.    Mount    1  illiott    Road.  Commencing    a*    Barber's    corners,    on    the  dam   laid  last  year  on  the    Danroth   road  ar 

The      commission     is     posting     weed     and  southern    line    of      Carlton      township,    Barry  will   run   one   mile   west  from  its  present  te 
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minus.    The  work  is  to  be  undertaken  at  once 
and  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  railroad  officials  decided  to  macadam- 
ize one  and  one-half  miles  of  the  road  leading 
into  the  city  of  Escanaba,  beginning  at  the 
north  city  limits  and  running  north  on  the 
old  l''lat  Rock  ruad.  That  work  is  to  be  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  township  officials 
and  no  contract  for  its  completion  is  to  be 
awarded. 


TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 

The-  town  board  at  Cass  City  opened  the 
scaled  bids  for  the  grading  of  the  center 
line  road.  The  road  to  be  worked  is  5  1-2 
miles  in  length  and  was  divided  into  14  sec- 
tions. The  bids  on  all  the  sections  figured 
$6,222.  John  Mullen  of  Indiantcwn  was  the 
lowest  bidder  and  the  entire  job  of  grading 
was  awarded  to  lam  on  his  own  bid  at  $3,500. 

CASS 'COUNTY. 

lliyliway  Commissioner  Black  reports  work 
pitted  on  the  road  to  DOwagiac  past 
the  Beeson  schoolhouse,  in  Cass  county,  and 
advises  people  tnroute  from  Cassopolis  to 
Dowagiac  to  continue  straight  west  from  the 
.Spalding  corners  to  the  town  line  road.  West 
from  the  Spalding  corners  to  Beeson  school 
house  has  been  put  to  grade  and  turnpiked 
with  a  view  to  some  day  making  it  a  state 
reward  road,  and  from  the  schoolhouse  to 
the  t.  wn  line  the  road  has  been  turnpiked, 
making  this  a  much  more  desirable  road  to 
travel  than  the  so-called  prairie  road  running 
past  the  Cherry  Grove  school  house.  Work 
lias  been  practically  stopped  now  owing  to 
inability  to  get  teams  until  after  harvest. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

Disgusted  with  the  poor  condition  of  Battle 
C  reek  streets,  under  present  administrative 
methods,  and  determined  to  help  out,  if  pos- 
sible, an  offer  which  will  doubtless  be  accept- 
ed, was  presented  to  the  council  of  Battle 
Creek  by  the  mayor,  who  read  a  letter  from 
W.  R.  Wooden,  in  which  the  latter  offered 
to  donate  to  the  city  a  patent  drag,  in  case 
the  council  felt  tiiat  the  city  could  not  afford 
to  purchase  one. 

Recently  a  council  committee  have  been 
investigating  several  different  makes  of  road 
rollers.  Interested  in  the  matter  Mr.  Wooden 
.addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor,  in  which  he 
called  the  mayor's  attention  to  a  patent  drag 
now  on  the  market,  which  can  be  bought 
for  $22.50,  and  which  can  be  operated  by  one 
man  and  a  team.  It  is  claimed  that  the  drag 
is  especially  useful  in  street  work,  as  it  will 
remove  the  bumps  and  fill  in  the  holes. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  offered  to  furnish 
the  city  with  one,  in  case  the  council  consid- 
ered the  city  could  not  afford  to  make  the 
purchase.  After  a  practical  demonstration 
Air.  Wooden  will  take  the  machine  off  the 
city's  hands. 

Battle  Creek  is  to  have  more  good  roads 
built  under  the  state  award  plan.  C.  W.  Post 
has  given  impetus  to  the  movement  by  offer- 
ing $2,500  towards  the  cost  of  building  a 
highway  extending  five  miles  out  the  West 
Main  street  route  provided  the  township  of 
Bedford  will  raise  the  rest.  The  $1,000  offered 
for  these  roads  by  the  state  and  the  amount 
which  auto  owners  of  Battle  Creek  would 
contribute  will  leave  little  for  the  township 
to  contribute,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
offer  will  be  accepted. 

At  a  small  expense  to  a  Battle  Creek  auto- 
mobile owners,  a  boulevard,  which  is  sure  to 
be  the  most  popular  drive  in  the  vicinity  of 
Battle  Creek,  is  shortly  to  be  completed,  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  farmers  residing  on 
the  East  Main  street  road.  Last  year  these 
farmers,  by  their  own  efforts  raised  $900  and 
built  a  mile  and  a  fifth  of  good  road  on  which 
the  state  paid  an  award  of  $600,  running  from 
the  top  of  the  "paved  hill"  out  East  Main 
street,  to  Perrin's  corner.  This  year,  these 
same  farmers,  encouraged  by  their  success  in 
road  building,  have  raised  $600  more  to  build 


a  state  road  on  into  the  city  to  a  point  near 
W.  R.  Wooden's  residence,  from  the  end  of 
the  road  already  completed.  This  road,  in 
connection  with  tile  Beadle  lake  road,  forms 
the  boulevard  mentioned  above. 

The  stretch  of  road  built  last  year,  which 
was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of 
Thomas  Mitchcl',  was  built  largely  as  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Clayton  Strait,  R.  B. 
Cowles,  Eri  Cow'.es  and  L.  W.  Underwood,  all 
prosperous  farmers  out  the  East  Main  street 
road.  The  stretch  of  road  to  be  built  this 
year,  which  will  complete  the  boulevad,  is 
to  be  two  miles  in  length,  and  on  this  the 
state  will  pay  an  award  of  $1,000. 

Automobile  owners  have  contributed  to  the 
fund. 

MASON   COUNTY. 

In  the  next  two  years  the  stone  roads  of 
Mason  county  that -were  first  built,  will  be 
overhauled,  new  tops  witt  tre  put  on  depres- 
sions will  be  filled,  flattened  out  crowns  will 
be  rounded  up  and  all  rolled  down  to  a  smooth 
and  consistent  surface.  The  roads  that  are 
scheduled  for  this  treatment  first,  are  the 
Avenue  road  from  Ludmgton  to  Scottville, 
seven  miles,  and  A.  M.  and  T.  B.  road  reach- 
ing from  Ludington  southeast  through  Pere 
Marquette  township  to  Frank  Chauvez  farm. 
If  this  12  miles  of  road  is  made  to  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  the  state  law  as 
understood  by  the  state  road  commissioner, 
the  county's  stone  road  fund  will  get  $12,000 
of  state  award  money  the  same  as  if  12  miles 
of  new  stone  road  had  been  accepted. 

FINE  STONE  FOR  ROADS. 

The  Petoskey  Crushed  Stone  Co.  recently 
organized,  with  offices  at  Elks  Rapids,  has  its 
quarries  and  crushers  at  Lamson  Siding, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Petroskey.  This 
company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  flux,  cement  and  road  stone.  Stone 
irom  its  quarries  has  proved  to  be  especially 
adapted  for  country  roads  and  streets,  it  being 
of  a  very  hard  variety,  at  the  same  time  hay- 
ing all  tne  cementing  qualities  necessary.  This 
is  going  to  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
community,  as  good  roads  improvement  is 
01  interest  to  al!,  and  it  is  fortunate  indeed, 
that  good  material  of  this  sort  can  be  se- 
cured at  a  reasonable  figure. 

This  company  lurnisnes  limestone  for  the 
majority  of  the  iron  furnaces  in  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  also  furnishes 
stone  for  two  of  the  largest  cement  mills  in 
the  state,  for  the  production  of  Portland 
cement.  The  stone  in  the  quarries  of  the 
company  is  of  a  calcite  nature,  containing 
practically  no  magnesia,  which  gives  an  ex- 
cellent product  for  the  construction  of  streets 
and  highways.  At  the  present  time  the  com- 
pany is  shipping  stone  at  the  rate  of  from 
25  to  30  cars  per  day,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  about  45  cars  a  day. 

The  plant  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in 
the  state.  While  at  present  the  company  is 
not  shipping  to  Capacity,  it  hopes  that  within 
the  near  future  'he  stone  road  business  will 
grow  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  operate 
its  crusher  to  its  limit. 

A  Vulcan  80-ton  steam  shovel  was  recent- 
ly set  up,  and  in  the  near  future  machinery 
will  be  installed  to  enable  the  company  to 
carry  a  large  stock  pile  of  the  various  grades 
of  road  and  street  stone,  which  will  insure 
prompt  shipment  at  any  time.  The  company 
would  be  glad  to  have  road  commissioners 
and  others  interested  in  the  construction  of 
good  roads,  visit  its  plant. 

Emmet  county  is  constructing  three  miles 
of  road,  using  Petoskey  hard  limestone,  from 
Petoskey  out  past  the  crusher  plant,  and  visi- 
tors will  have  a  chance  to  see  the  kind  of 
n  -id  the  stone  will  make. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  C.  A. 
Why-land,  president;  E.  R.  Sly,  vice-president; 
Homer  Sly,  secretary-treasurer  and  genera', 
manager.  All  business  will  be  conducted 
through  the  genet  al  offices  at  Elk  Rapids. 


Lake  Superior 
Genuine 

TRAP     ROCK 

F'or  Road  Making  and  Fireproof  Con- 
crete. 

Rail   and  Lake  Shipments. 

Write  for  prices. 

MARQUETTE  STONE  CO., 

Marquette,  Mich. 

SANILAC  NEEDS   AN   AWAKENING. 

While  at  Cass  City  considerable  interest  was 
manifested  by  a  party  from  Marlette  in  the 
state  reward  roads  that  have  been  built  out 
of  that  village.  Several  autos  were  driven 
over  the  fine  gravel  roads  and  all  were  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  splendid  tracts.  One 
enthusiast  wanted  to  tear  up  and  take  home 
a  couple  of  miles  just  to  show  it  to  the  people 
in  Sannac  county.  Highway  Commissioner 
Dale  was  one  of  the  party  and  was  convinced 
that  Sanilac  was  away  behind  in  the  matter 
of  good  roads.  He  expressed  himself  that 
with  such  roads  it  would  not  require  more 
than  $50  a  mile  per  year  to  keep  them  in 
splendid  repair,  and  he  also  thinks  -the  six 
miles  leading  north  of  Marlette  could  easily 
be  put  in  shape  to  get  the  state  reward.  It 
would  pay  to  take  more  of  Sanilac  voters 
to  Tuscola  county  to  drive  over  the  ten  miles 
of  smooth  gravel  roads  and  of  Cass  City. 

FAVOR  BEST  ROADS. 

Although  the  annual  report  of  the  state 
highway  commission  is  not  completed,  the 
work  has  been  carried  forward  far  enough 
to  show  that  in  the  past  fiscal  year  Michigan 
has  spent  more  for  good  roads  than  ever  be- 
fore in  her  history. 

Since  July  1,  1909,  the  state  has  expended 
in    awards    for    new    highways,    $138,349.      Of 
this  vast  amount  between  $11,000  and  $12,000 
is   for  roads  constructed  in   1908,  but   the  re- ' 
mainder  is  for  roads  built  last  year. 

The  awards  which  the  state  pays  runs  from 
$250,  which  is  paid  for  each  mile  of  clay 
gravel  road,  to  $1,000  for  macadam,  and  it  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  more  and  more  counties 
are  building  macadam  roads  year  by  year. 

Saginaw  county  has  built  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  good  roads  in  the  state.  It  is  hav- 
ing trouble  with  tire  thoroughfares,  however, 
both  because  the  quality  ol  stone  used  was 
not  as  good  as  it  might  have  been  and  be- 
cause it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  roadway  in  many  part  of  the 
county.  The  universal  tendency  throughout 
the  state  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  highest 
class  of  stone  roads. 


WILL   LIVE   UP   TO    AGREEMENT. 

Assurances  have  been  received  by  the  Lans- 
ing Business  Men's  Association  that  the 
greatly  needed  repairs  to  the  college  macadam 
road  will  be  made  this  season.  Engineer 
Innes,  of  the  Indian  Refining  Co.,  who  in- 
spected the  road,  met  Secretary  Jenison  of 
the  Business  Men's  Association  in  Detroit 
and  stated  that  the  repairs  be  corn- 
to  his  company  that  the  repa-rs  be  com- 
menced at  once.  The  Indian  Refining  Co. 
rebuilt  the  read  List  year  at  a  cost  in  excess 
of  the  contract  price,  but  agreed  to  keep  the 
thorough/are  in  repair  for  a  specified  Lime. 
Mr.  Imi<";  sai.l  that  the  company  would  live 
up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  would 
put  thi  road  in  first-class  shape  this  year. 

The  township  of  Ida,  Monroe  county,  has 
sold  its  issue  of  $30,000  of  road  bonds  and 
is  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  its  road  work. 
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SUBSCRIPTION l       ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR, 
^ PAYABLE    IN    ADVANCE. 

SHOULD    BE    MORE    CONVICTIONS. 

John  Rowett,  deputy  lire  warden,  arrived  in 
Iron  River  the  other  day,  and  had  a  warrant 
sworn  out  for  the  arrest  '  f  Andrew  Wiznick 
for  starting  brush  tires  on  his  farm  near  the 
village  contrary  to  the  state  law.  The  man 
was  convicted,  the  lire  having  gone  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  property.  He  was  given  a 
fine  or  sixty  days  in  the  county  jail.  He  re- 
fused to  pay  and  in  consequence  is  serving 
out  his  sentence.  Commenting  on  the  case, 
the  Iron  River  Reporter  says:  There  have 
been  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  valuable  property  destroyed  the  past 
few  weeks  just  through  such  carelessness  and 
it  is  time  that  the  peope  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the*  starting  of  brush  tires  during 
such  dry  spells  as  we  have  been  having  is 
fraught  with  too  much  danger  and  should  be 
stopped.  Wiznick  is  not  the  only  man  who 
should  be  sent  to  jail.  There  are  others  and 
the  officers  will  be  doing  their  full  duty  in 
causing  the  arrest  of  all  violators,  no  matter 
who  they  are. 

FORESTS    MEAN    WEALTH    FOR    POS- 
TERITY. 

About  twenty  years  ago  John  Earlington, 
head  of  a  big  coal  mining  concern  in  Ken- 
tucky, planted  about  1,650,000  young  walnut, 
catalpa,  locust,  and  yellow  poplar  trees  on 
his  company's  denuded  lands,  and  they  are 
flourishing  splendidly.  Some  day  his  com- 
pany will  be  reaping  as  big  a  fortune  off  the 
surface  of  its  lands  as  it  has  taken  from  its 
depths.  Mr.  Earlington  thinks  that  "justice 
to  posterity  requires  that  two  young  trees 
should  be  planted  for  every  old  one  chopped 
down." 

There's  more  in  it  than  justice  to  pos- 
terity. There's  wealth  for  posterity,  possibly 
more  wealth  than  in  putting  one's  money  into 
banks,  bonds,  ana  insurance  for  one's  pos- 
terity. 

One  railroad  concern  in  southern  Califor- 
nia has  8,000  acres  planted  to  "blue  gum" 
trees,  and  the  reader  would  be  surprised 
could  he  know  how  many  individuals,  fav- 
orably located,  have  invested  in  a  growing 
younp  forest  of  pines,  eucalytus,  and  other 
rapid  growers  as  a  safe  and  sure  way  of  leav- 
ing riches  to  their  posterity.  Parks  of  young 
saplings  that  wiil  some  day  make  ties,  furn- 
iture, honsi  •-.  and  fuel  can't  be  run  away 
with  by  cro,  ked  cashiers,  and  it  can  be  fig- 
ured that  they  v\  ill  finally  return  the  highest 
SOrl  c.f  interest  on  the  investment. 

Nobody    has    more    to    learn    about    his    own 
opportunities    than    has    the    fellow    with    land. 
Not    even    the    Northern    farmer,    with    hi 
iiuril     income     from     syrup     and     sugar,    plan's 

two  mrk  maple.   For  the  one  he  cuts"/or  that 

goes  down  from  age  or  tempe-l.  All  over 
the  land  the  work  of  r  i  -lion  has  been 

ruthless.     It    is   time    we   preached    the    profil 

as  well  as  the  ivstiee  that  there  i-  to  pos- 
terity in  reforestation.  There'*  main  .'i  lot  iii 
the  farms  of  thi.-  nation  so  p  or  that  on  it 
you  couldn't  raise  a  first  mortgage,  but  that 
would  grow  money  for  it-  owner's  posterity 


if  set  out  to  trees  now.  Hut  the  prevailing 
idea  is  to  take  all  that  can  be  squeezed  from 
nature  and  make  the  least  pi  ssible  return. 

$131,600   PAID   IN   STATE   AWARDS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  state  of 
Michigan  expended  one-half  as  much  money 
lor  good  road>  a>  the  total  amount  expended 
in  the  four  preceding  years. 

The  ligures  at  the  department  of  the  high- 
way C(  mmissioner  prove  conclusively  that 
Michigan  is  making  gigantic  strides  in  the 
task  of  improving  her  highways  and  the  vast 
amount  of  money  which  the  state  has  ex- 
pended in  awards,  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  which  tlu  various  township  and  coun- 
ty organizations  are  expending  in  order  to 
win  these  awards. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  July  1  the  state  has  already 
*pent  $131,600  and  this  amount  will  probably 
be  increased  by  two  or  three  thousand.  The 
records,  also  show  that  during  the  four  years 
preceding  July  1  the  "state  expended  $265,506. 
The  amount  spent  the  past  year  is  therefore 
almost  one-half  as  large  as  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  four  years  preceding  it,  cr  in 
other  words  two  years'  work  has  been  crowd- 
ed into  one. 


some    action    in    continuing    the    work    through 
(  Oakland   County  in   the  near  futre. 

The  work  is  also  progressing  in  a  satisfac- 
tory maner  on  Michigan  and  Grand  River 
Roads,  and  these  thoroughfares  will  soon  be 
open  for  traffic  The  road  crew  on  Wood- 
ward has  been  moved  to  Mt.  Elliott  Road, 
where  the  grading  is  now  practically  finished, 
but  the  work  of  placing  the  concrete  is  being 
delayed  through  the  Grand  Trunk  strike. 


NEED  STONE  CRUSHING  PLANT. 

The  necessity  of  a  stone-crushing  plant  and 
a  steam  road  roller  were  discused  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Kalamaxoo  county  highway  com- 
missioners. 

It  has  been  impnsihle  to  find  suitable 
gravel  for  improving  several  of  the  roads  in 
the  county  where  work  is  to  be  done  this  year 
without  making  hauls  of  several  miles.  Mem- 
bers of  the  board  believe  that  a  crusher  will 
supply  the  best  kind  of  material  at  an  ex- 
pense much  less  than  would  be  incurred  by 
hauling.  They  have  decided  to  purchase  one; 
also  a  road  roller. 

Forty  teams  have  been  put  to  work  en  the 
highways  in  courre  o"f  improvement  in  an 
effort  to  finish  them  at  an  early  date.  For 
several  weeks  many  teams  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  harvest  fields  and  could  not  be 
hired  for  read  work.  The  demand  made  by 
the  commissioners  can  now  be  filled. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  least  two 
new  camps  to  begin  work  on  those  roads 
not  already  in  course  of  improvement.  The 
two  miles  laid  out  on1  the  Gull  road  in  Rich- 
land  township  has  been  begun. 

WOODWARD  ROAD  COMPLETED. 

Says  County  Road  Commisioner  Edward  N. 
Hines  of  Wayne:  Woodward  Avenue  was 
opened  July  21  at  5  o'clock  to  the  county  line, 
and  its  opening  marks  the  end  of  the  mud, 
dust,  ruts,  holes  and  bumps  on  one  of  the 
county's  main  highways.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  the  pavement  through  the  village  of 
Highland  Park  there  will  be  a  stretch  of  first 
class  roadway  from  the  River  in  Detroit  to  the 
Oakland  County  line,  a  distance  of  about  8^2 
miles.  The  finishing  of  Woodward  Road  also 
makes  it 'possible  to  concentrate  the  funds 
available  on  other  leading  highways. 

Despite  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  late 
start  and  a  shortage  in  the  material  market, 
the  work  was  completed  at  the  time  estimated, 
more  rapid  progress  being  made  than  was  cal- 
culated on  at  the  inception  of  the  work.  As  an 
(\idence  of  the  sireriuousness  of  the  job,  the 
man  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  cement  into  the 
mixer  had  to  open  the  bag,  empty  the  con- 
tents and  put  down  the  empty  sack  at  the 
rate  of  one  sack  per  minute,  or  (100  sacks  a 
day  on  :;()(!  lineal  feet  or  roadway,  each  sack 
weighing  !i-l  pounds,  the  man  thus  lifting  ~>~>,- 
HHI  Ibs.  of  material  in  the  c<  urse  of  a  day's 
\, '  irk. 

Woodward  Road  is  2ti  feet  wide  at  its  nar- 
-  -t  point,  and  from  there  runs  up  to  34 
lia\inur  IN  feet  of  concrete,  laid  in  two 
courses.  This  road  will  have  a  good  effect  on 
people  of  O-dJaml  Connfy  as  to  the  bene- 
fits and  advantages  of  a  highway  usable  in 
safety  :\i'>~<  days  in  the  year,  and  I  look  for 


TRYING  SALT  ON  MENOMINEE  ROADS 

For  the  tirst  time  in  the  northern  peninsula 
salt  is  being  used  as  a  dust  settler  in  Menc 
mince  county.  There  will  be  a  mile  of  stre 
covered  with  salt  as  an  experiment,  one-ha 
mile  with  the  salt  in  its  dry  state  and  tr, 
other  half  mile  with  the  salt  as  a  solution, 
being  mixed  with  water.  This  dust  settle 
has  been  used  extensively  all  over  the  Unite 
States  during  the  ;>ast  few  years,  it  being  trie 
in  Detroit  and  other  cities,  and  in  almost  ever 
instance  it  has  been  found  to  be  serviceal" 
and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
eminent  has  made  investigations  and  also  tr. 
manufacturers  thai  are  putting  the  salt 
the  market,  and  their  experiments  have  alwaj 
met  with  success  whenever  tried.  The  gov 
eminent  recommends  that  the  solution  be  use 
The  manufacturers,  however,  recommend  tha 
the  salt  be  used  without  mixing  with  wate 
and  for  that  reason  the  Menominee  count 
commissioners  art  using  it  both  ways.  Th 
salt  is  said  to  absorb  enough  of  the  dampnes 
out  of  the  atmophere  during  the  night 
keep  the  street  damp  all  the  following  da 
and  absolutely  dr.stless.  In  addition  to  beir 
a  dust  settler,  it  is  also  a  protection  to  til 
road,  and  greatly  .caves  the  wear  and  tear 
the  vehicles  passing  over  it. 


Michigan    Road    Notes. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  chairman  of  the  Wayn 
County  Board  of  Commissioners,  was  appoin 
ed  as  Michigan's  delegate  to  National  Goo 
Roads  convention  at  Niagara  Falls  July  28-3 

Chairman  W.  M.  Bryant  of  the  Kalamazo 
commission  was  another  delegate. 


The  long-continued  drouth  in  June  and  Ju 
seriously   interfered   with    road   work   in   mar 
sections    of   the    state.      Since    the   drouth   wa 
broken     work     has     been     rushed     with    grea 
vigor. 


Athens  township,  Calhoun  county,  wil 
probably  build  a  mile  of  state  reward  gravel 
road  this  summer.  It  will  be  the  opening 
wedge  in  that  township  and  will  undoubted- 
ly be  foil. /wed  by  the  building  of  gcod  roads 
all  over  the  township. 


DROUTH   HARD   ON   ROADS. 

The  prolonged  dry  weather  did  great,  dam- 
age to  the  macadam  roads  of  Marquette  city 
and  .Marquette  county. 

The  results  on  the  curves  are  most  ap- 
parent and  the  county  road  between  Mar- 
ijnette  and  Negaunee  is  now  in  very  bad  con- 
dition in  many  p'accs.  In  Marquette,  many 
of  the  streets  fa<-cd  just  as  badly. 

All   of  this   goes  to  show  that  jerfection 
building    a    permanent    roadway    of    trap    roc 
has    not    been    attained    in    this    locality,    say 
a     Marquette     correspondent.       For    the     fir 
year    or    two    after    ebing    finished,    the    roa 
presents      a      fine      appearance,      but      unles 
sprinkled  frequently  -in   dry  weather,  or  bound 
with    tar   or   some   other  preparation,   the   sur- 
face in  time  wears  off  and  has  to  be  replaced. 
This   is   particularly   true   on   hills   and    curves 

The  street  commission  of  Marquette 
aboui  to  begin  a  series  of  experiments  wit 
various  commercial  binding  materials,  it  hav 
ing  been  found  that  ordinary  tar  is  not 
entire  success  in  all  cases.  When  some  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  binding  material  .is 
found,  the  only  p  >ssiblc  objection  to  macadam 
will  have  been  removed. 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor ;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee ;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  CORNER. 


WHAT  THE  STATES  HAVE 

DONE  AND  ARE  DOING 

(PART  IV) 

EXISTING  OBSTACLES  TO  FORESTRY  WHICH 
STATE  ACTION  ALONE  CAN  REMOVE. 

As  pointed  out  more  or  less  in  the  preceding 
articles,  there  exists  today  in  every  state  of  the 
t'niun  certain  great  obstacles  to  forestry  as  a 
bii-ines:-,  and  some  of  these  threaten  seriously 
even  our  present  and  rapidly  vanishing  timber 
supplier  These  obstacles  offer  no  extraord- 
inary difficulties,  they  can  be  and  will  be  over- 
r. inio  as  MM >n  a>  the  legislatures  of  our  states 
catch  the  "forestry  spirit"  which  is  now  so  un- 
mistakably among  our  people.  Unfortunately, 
the  legislatures  lu.ve  been  reluctant  in  this 
matter:  they  havt-  treated  it  as  of  the  "re- 
form" sort  of  thing,  to  be  looked  upon  sus- 
piciously and  to  put  off  for  future  and  better 
consideration  ami  understanding.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  in  this  matter  of  forestry, 
which  is  a  purely  economic  matter,  and  to  the 
legislator  means  only  the  adjustment  of  law 
to  the  needs  of  a  useful  and  necessary  branch 
cf  agriculture,  that  in  this  matter  where  90 
per  cent  of  our  people  are  agreed  that  the 
proper  measures  should  no  longer  be  delayed, 
that  in  this  we  still  find  the  legislatures  hang- 
ing hack;  in  fact,  there  are  few  legislatures 
i if  the  last  five  years  where  2  per  cent  of  the 
legislators  displayed  any  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter and  still  fewei  where  even  a  single  man 
could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  put 
shoulder  to  the  vheel  to  accomplish  what  90 
per  cent  of  the  people  would  be  glad  to  sup- 
port. 

Xnr  is  the  matter  so  technical.  There  are 
various  ways  in  which  the  obstacles  may  be 
removed,  and  almost  any  effort  can  be  modi- 
fied and  improved  as  time  goes  on.  Good 
will  and  good  sen:,e  are  the  only  requisites. 

The  obstacles  to  forestry  which  state  ac- 
tion alone  can  remove  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  four  heads: 

Taxation  to  the  Point  of  Confiscation. 

Lack  of  Protection  of  Forest  Property. 

Personal  Liberty  to  the  Point  of  License. 

Mistaken  Policies  Regulating  State  Lands 
and  the  Holding  of  Lands  by  All  Public  Cor- 
porations, Counties,  Towns  and  Cities. 

Unfair  Taxation — Every  owner  of  forest 
land  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union  is 
agreed  that  unjust  taxation  has  led  to  prema- 
ture and  hasty  removal  of  forests. 

Here  again  the  conditions  existing  in  Michi- 
gan, which  apply  exactly  to  most  of  the  states, 
will  help  to  illiterate.  We  distinguish  here 
between  the  assessment  and  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation, for  especially  the  latter  has  operated 
injuriously. 

The  assessment,  according  to  present  law, 
is  at  "full  cash  value"  of  the  property,  it  as- 
sesses  the  growing  crop  as  well  as  the  land. 
How  this  would  affect  a  case  of  reforestation. 
has  already  been  pointed  out;  it  makes  the 
tree  farmer  distinct  from  the  corn  farmer,  it 
assesses  only  the  land  for  the  latter,  and  the 
land  and  crop  for  the  former  besides  piling  up 


the  assessment  all  through  the  life  of  the 
trees.  This  method  of  assessment,  then,  is  ab- 
olutely  prohibitive  to  any  effort  at  reforesta- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  who  owns  and  holds 
a  forest  already  in  existence,  the  case  is  less 
unfair;  he  can  cut  and-seH  timber,  but  even 
here  it-  is  in  danger  of  becoming  unfair,  and 
it  usually  does  become  unfair  in  practice,  since 
this  assessment  in  nowise  takes  into  conid- 
eration  what  the  property  is  making  for  the 
owner. 

In  the  case  where  the  forest  is  bought  mere- 
ly to  lumber  it,  this  assessment  is  fair  and 
correct  in  principle. 

The  unfair  practices  of  excessive  assessment 
of  the  forest  of  the  non-resident  owner,  and 
the  lack  of  satisfactory  safeguards  against 
this,  need  not  here  be  considered,  though 
these,  too,  have  worked  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  the  forest. 

The  total  tax  rate  is  made  up  of  state, 
county  and  local  (town,  highway,  schools, 
etc.)  tax  rates.  The  first  two  are  usually  not 
high  in  any  state.  Thus  for  1905  we  have 
Michigan: 

State  tax — $2.40  per  $1.000   of  property. 

County   tax — $2.40  per  $1,000   of  property. 

Township,  school  and  highway- — $10.00  per 
$1,000  of  property. 

Total  average  rate  for  the  state  $17.40  per 
$1.000. 

The  town,  highway  and  school  taxes,  the 
local  taxes,  are  levied  by  the  local  people.  The 
few  residents  of  one  of  the  thinly  settled 
towns  levy  these  taxes  and  there  is  no  law 
to  set  a  limit  or  maximum.  These  few  people 
can  and  do  levy  the  taxes,  they  build  roads 
and  bridges,  schoolhouses,  etc.,  whether  need- 
ed cr  justified  or  not.  They  can  and  often 
have  made  a  large  part  of  their  living  by 
doing  these  job.-,  which  consume  the  local 
tax.  It  is  argued:  "Yes,  but  they  tax  them- 
selves as  high  us  anyone."  True,  but  their 
own  little  properties  represent  but  a  small 
part  of  the  total  property  of  the  town,  it  is 
the  non-resident  who  commonly  pays  95  per 
cent  of  all  taxes  levied.  And  it  is  by  work- 
ing (?)  out  this  05  per  cent  that  they  make 
their  living  and  the  "representative"  man  or 
local  politician  makes  his  money.  What  this 
leads  to  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following: 

In  1901  the  average  tax  rate  of  one  county 
in  Michigan  was  over  $6:U)0  per  $1,000  of 
property! 

And  in  five  oilier  counties  this  average  tax 
rate  exceeded  $40.00,  while  in  i:i  mere  it  ex- 
ceeded $:!0.00  per  $1,000.  And  every  one  of 
these  high  taxed  counties  was  a  timber  county, 
a  thinly  settled  district  where  the  non-resi- 
dent owning  tax  property  was  bled  for  all  he 
would  stand.  In  some  instances  the  combi- 
nation of  assessment  and  rate  led  to  the  levy- 
ing of  a  tax  rate  amounting  to  over  $100.00 
per  $1,000.  Confiscation  in  10  years! 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  one  of  the  com- 
mon questions  in  the  timber  owner's  office, 
when  deciding  on  where  to  cut  next  winter: 
"I  low  do  we  fare  in  -  -  township,  as  re- 
gards taxation?"  If  the  answer  is  "good," 
tin-  cut  is  not  made,  if  "had"  the  decision  is: 
"'I  ,ien  we  will  locate  a  camp  there." 

There  is  no  claim  here  that  if  the  tax  rate 
hail  been  low  or  reasonable  and  honest,  that 
the  forest  would  not  have  been  cut,  but  tin- 
writer  does  claim  this: 

If    the    state    kcal    people    had    treated    the 


owners  of  timber  honestly  and  had  spent  a 
reasonable  part  of  the  taxes  in  giving  the  pro- 
tection which  the  owner  had  a  right  to  expect 
under  the  constitution  there  would  still  be 
more  than  half  of  our  pinery  lands  covered 
by  forest.  But  this  was  not  and  is  not  the 
case  A  certain  foiest  owner  in  Michigan  paid 
during  the  last  23  years  over  $600,000  in  taxes 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  a  cent 
had  ever  been  expended  in  the  protection  or 
real  good  of  this  property. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  also  well  illus- 
trated by  Michigan  conditions: 

As  early  as  1875  over  nine  million  acres  of 
land,  one-half  of  the  north  half  of  the  state, 
was  returned  as  deliquent  or  "in  spak'-*  for 
taxes.  The  owners  could  not  afford  to  hold 
the  lands,  and  as  soon  as  the  then  market- 
able stuff  was  cut  they  let  it  revert  to  the 
state. 

The  Lack  of  Protection  has  been  partly 
discussed  above.  There  has  never  been 
any  responsibility  anywhere,  the  town, 
county  and  state  acted  as  if  the  for- 
est were  not  property  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  This  was  and  is  still  true,  especially 
in  case  of  protection  against  fire.  The  town 
officials  in  most  states  as  here  in  Michigan, 
were  supposed  to  act,  but  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to,  the  county  officials  never  concerned 
themselves  at  all.  With  us  in  Michigan,  even 
of  late  years  (since  1903),  the  case  has  been 
better.  Now  and  then  a  bit  of  fire  fighting 
is  done  to  keep  the  fires  out  of  the  settle- 
ments, but  even  then  there  is  no  head,  no 
method,  no  responsibility;  and  in  some  cases 
it  seemed  chiefly  a  case  of  earning  $2.00  per 
day.  As  stated  before,  the  new  law  here  in 
Michigan  has  helped  nothing,  for  the  very 
head  takes  evidently  no  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. Besides  this  utter  lack  of  responsibility 
in  the  execution  of  law  and  the  fighting  and 
prevention  of  fires,  there  is  an  amount  of  per- 
sonal liberty  allowed  which  has  long  degen- 
erated into  the  worst  form  of  license. 

Every  one  is  allowed  to  go  onto  any  un- 
occupied lands  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of 
the  owners.  In  consequence  these  thinly  set- 
tled districts  have  long  been  the  biding  places 
of  the  irresponsible  and  even  the  criminal. 
Everyone,  irrespective  of  character  and  pre- 
vious record,  is  allowed  to  travel  over  these 
lands  and  hunt,  fish,  pick  berries  and  camp 
where  he  please.  In  this  way  the  woods  are 
overrun  by  persons  unknown  as  to  name  and 
character  to  any  of  the  local  authorities.  Dur- 
ing the  dangerous  months  of  each  year  and 
during  dangerous  dry  seasons  some  of  these 
^people  are  constantly  setting  fires,  but  the 
large  area,  the  difficulty  of  finding  fire  and 
people  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  the 
few  tt.wn  officers  to  apprehend  them.  Again, 
everyone  is  allowed  to  fire  to  clean  land,  and 
though  the  danger  of  this  practice  has  long 
been  recognized  even  in  our  old  fire  laws, 
nothing  effective  has  ever  been  done  to  regu- 
late it.  Under  the  pretext  of  fighting  fires 
or  of  protecting  property  by  backfires,  thou- 
sands of  acre.--  are  burned  over  every  year. 
In  no  case  does  the  law  prescribe  sufficient 
care.  Even  in  the  driest  season,  when  the 
cutover  lands  especially  are  far  more  danger- 
ous than  any  ordinary  sawmill  or  similar 
rMablishment.  the  pernicious  cigar  and  pipe 
is  in  everyone's  mouth;  matches  are  struck 
and  thrown  into  the  dry.  infiamable  brush; 
camptires  are  built  without  any  regard  .to 
safety;  shooting  is  done  without  excuse  and 
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needs,  and  all  these  things  go  on  without  in- 
terference of  law.  If  some  evildoer  is  actual- 
ly caught  in  the  act,  the  right  to  arrest  him 
is  not  granted  except  to  sheriff  or  few  offi- 
cials who  never  concern  themselves  .about 
this  matter  and  the  man  is  allowed  to  escape. 
And  even  in  casts  where  the  guilty  party  is 
located  the  juries  are  reluctant  to  convict  ex- 
cept en  the  clearest  of  proof  and  the  general 
record  of  the  person  as  a  notorious  firebug 
is  usually  disregarded.  The  result  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  fac;  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
forest  fires  set  every  year  in  our  state.  The 
writer  knows  of  not  one  single  conviction  and 
punishment  of  the  culprit. 

The  Personal  Liberty  aside  from  its  abuse 
in  connection  with  forest  protection  has  been 
and  is  held  so  sacred  that  the  owner  of  forest 
properties  universally  is  allowed  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  He  can  cut  and  slash,  burn  and  de- 
vastate and  no  one  interferes.  It  was  not 
until  within  the  year  that  at  least  the  courts 
have  begun  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  tht  matter  of  forest  property 
and  its  treatment.  That  the  misuse  of  any 
property  is  a  wrong,  morally,  is  conceded,  that 
it  is  so  legally  is  also  conceded  as  soon  as 
the  misuse  is  truly  serious  or  the  property  of 
a  peculiar  character  (railroad,  etc.).  That  the 
unlimited,  unrestricted  misuse  of  forests  by 
their  owners  was  not  only  a  mistake  and  poor 
business,  but  was  a  serious  moral  wrong  and 
should  have  been  made  a  legal  wrong  as  well, 
all  this  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  our 
people. 

The  Mistaken  Policy  as  regards  the  hold- 
ing of  land  by  the  state,  county  or  other  pub- 
lic body.  Here  we  are  concerned  primarily 
with  the  matter  of  state  lands.  With  the  gen- 
eral craze  to  get  all  lands  cleared  and  set- 
tled, and  with  the  mercantile  individualistic 
spirit  dominating  everywhere,  it  was  but  nat- 
ural that  the  states  of  this  Union  should  have 
at  all  times  been  eager  to  dispose  of  all  their 
lands. 

That  this  policy  resulted  in  much  harm  is 
now  quite  generally  conceded,  and  in  a  few 
states  a  radical  change  of  policy  or  at  least 
the  preliminary  !?ws  for  such,  have  come  into 
existence.  Here  again  the  conditions  in  Mich- 
igan serve  well  to  illustrate  the  operations 
and  results. 

From  the  beginning  the  state  sold,  was 
eager  to  sell,  fairly  forced  the  sale  of  all  lands 
given  to  it  by  the  federal  government.  It  sold 
"cat  in  the  bag"  from  the  first  and  is  selling 
in  this  same  profitable  manner  today.  The 
expense  of  a  real  examination  was  too  great, 
and  the  faith  in  an  examination  by  the  usual 
political  clique  was  too  small  and  so  the  lands 
went  for  what  they  would  bring.  For  over 
30  years  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  came  back  to  the  State  for  non- 
payment of  taxes  (result  of  bad  tax  system). 
These  lands  cost  the  state  millions  of  dollars 
in  advertisement  and  clerk  hire;  they  were 
again  sold  i  and  again  sold  cat-in-the-bag 
fashion.  Today  the  state  owns  nearly  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  these  skinned  and  skinned  again 
lands,  several  million  acres  come  up  annually 
in  soak  for  taxes,  and  still  the  state  spends 
money  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  state  sold  over  800,000 
acres  of  these  lards,  receiving  about  $1.20  per 
acre  for  them,  and  now  it  is  shown  by  spe- 
cial examinations  that  these  lands  had  timber 
enough  on  them  to  pay  the  above  sum  twice 
over,  and  that  thus  the  state  gave  away  land 
and  timber  and  young  tree  growth  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars.  And  what  is 
even  more  pitiful  the  lands  thus  sold  are  held 
by  their  owners  just  long  enough  to  skin  off 
the  timber,  to  burn  over,  and  then  revert. 
Thus  this  land  policy  has  robbed  the  state  of 
millions  of  money,  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
helped  in  further  devastation  of  the  county  and 
in  many  cases  promoted  a  form  of  land  specu- 
lation which  is  even  worse  than  forest  de- 
vastation. 

Had  the  state  kept  its  lands,  sold  them  only 
on  application  and  at  fair  price  and  separated 
all  poorer  lands  as  forest  reserves  the  state 


would  have  received  more  money  and  these 
resi-rves  would  now  produce  an  income  instead 
of  causing  expense,  and  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  supply  itself 
again  with  all  foims  of  timber  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  import  them  as  it  now  does. 

This  general  policy  of  "getting  the  lands  on 
the  tax  roll"  permeates  all  of  our  states.  The 
timber  counties  of  this  state,  of  Wisconsin 
and  other  states  could  have  reserved  county 
forests  and  thus  freed  themselves  from  all 
county  and  state  taxes  by  holding  income  pro- 
ducing properties,  and  many  of  our  towns 
could  have  done  the  same. 

.V.    WHAT    THE   STATE    CAN    AND 
SHOULD  DO. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that 
state  action  is  necessary;  that  the  lines  of 
action  are  few  and  simple;  that  they  have 
been  foreshadowed  in  part  even  1n  our  early 
day  legislation,  and  that  they  must  take  very 
much  the  same  form  which  forest  legislation 
has  taken  with  the  older  nations. 

Categorically,  the  state  action  should  pro- 
vide: 

1.  A  rational  State  Land  Policy. 

2.  Establishment  of  State  Forests. 

3.  Forest   Protection. 

4.  Rational  and  Fair  Forest  Taxation. 

5  Enforced  Right  Treatment  of  Forest 
Properties. 

6.  Continuation  of  rocerty  education  and 
the  encouragement  of  forestry  among  the 
people. 

1.  The  state  should  cease  to  sell  lands  and 
become  a  purchaser  of  lands.     It  is  clear  that 
this  measure  must  vary  with  the  state,  that  it 
means  not  the  same  for   Indiana  as  for  Wis- 
consin,  and  that   in  the  case   of  such   a  state 
as  Iowa  it  may  fall  away  altogether. 

But  fundamentally  it  is  good  policy  for  the 
state  to  own  land  and  not  only  poor  land  but 
good  land  as  well,  and  especially  that  it  own 
all  lands  which  do  not  promise  a  truly  pros- 
perous condition  of  settlement.  This  policy 
will  be  fought  here,  as  it  was  fought  abroad 
and  as  it  is  now  being  fought  locally  in  our 
states  by  the  land  speculator  who  revels  in 
cheap  lands,  the  natural  goods  of  the  land 
swindler.  It  will  be  fought  also  by  the  small 
and  local  business  man  and  the  local  politician, 
both  of  whom  want  settlement  and  people  to 
live  off  of  at  any  cost,  and  irrespective  of  the 
ultimate  harm  to  state  and  county. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  state 
purchasing  and  owning  lands  and  forests,  the 
case  of  New  York  may  serve.  The  Adiron- 
dacks  lands  were  disposed  of  by  the  state  at 
about  5  cents  an  acre;  the  state  began  buying 
back  these  lands  in  1884;  it  has  bought  over 
a  million  acres,  largely  culled,  at  an  average 
price  of  about  $3.60  per  acre,  and  today  it  has 
a  holding  worth  at  ieast  $20.00  per  acre,  besides 
securing  to  its  people  one  of  the  finest  sum- 
mering places  and  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
the  New  World,  a  fact  in  itself  worth  all  that 
these  lands  have  ever  cost. 

In  purchasing  lands  by  the  states  for  forest 
purposes  it  will  be  wisdom  to  buy  good  forests 
at  good  prices  as  well  as  poor  lands,  and  thus 
put  the  enterprise  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Of   the    Establishment   of    State    Forests 
hardly  anything  further  nacd  be  said.     If  done 
honestly  and  liberally  so  that  the  usual  penny 
wisdom  of  pur  states  does  not  spoil  the  enter- 
prise, there  is  no  reason  why  every  forest  state 
should  not  own  and  operate  forests.     If  New 
Hampshire  and  the  other  New  England  states 
will  only  use  their  power  of  eminent  domain, 
buy  what  mountain   forests  are  needed  to   se- 
cure the  beauty  of  that  region,  its  waters  and 
its  industries,  bond  the  state,  secure  the  bonds, 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  woods,  there  should  be 
no    difficulty    in    making    the    forests    pay    the 
interest    and    the    capital    in    reasonable    time. 
If    Michigan    had    kept    her    cutover    lands    it 
would  have  had  a  good  paying  property  today. 


If  the  southern  states  will  take  over  all  their 
cheap  cutover  lands,  they  will  soon  develop 
large  propert.es  which  will  be  a  blessing  to 
future  generations  and  prevent  millions  uf 
acres  of  waste. 

•In  discussing  this  matter  much  has  beer 
said  in  our  states  of  having  a  certain  part  of 
every  township  in  forest.  It  is  part  of  the 
scheme  of  having  all  forests  in  connection  with 
farms  and  thus  making  the  farmer  supply 
both  wood  and  bread.  But  while  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  farm  woodlot  be  preserved 
that  farm  forestry  be  encouraged  by  every 
reasonable  means,  yet  this  will  "not  suffice. 
There  are  whole  counties  in  states  like  Wis- 
consin or  Virginia  that  are  practically  all  gooi 
land.  In  such  counties  the  farmer  will  nevei 
be  willing  to  devote  more  than  3  to  5  per  ceni 
to  forest,  an  amount  entirely  inadequate  ti 
supply  even  the  farmer  himself.  On  the  othe: 
hand  there  are  in  these  same  states  entln 
counties  where  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  land  i: 
poor  land  or  poorly  suited  to  agriculture.  Hen 
the  matter  of  forestry  is  foremost  and  bi 
comes  one  of  large  holdings,  if  these  hol< 
ings  are  in  private  hands,  it  becomes  eith< 
a  matter  of  mischievous  monopoly,  or  elsi 
what  we  now  have,  one  of  forest  devastatioi 
and  waste  land  with  constant  conflict  betweei 
the  state,  trying  to  preserve  and  regulate  am 
the  owner  trying  to  use  up  for  his  own  pre.1 
ent  gain  and  to  waste.  Under  these  conditioi 
Europe  has  long  found  out  that  it  is  onl; 
the  state  which  will  manage  the  forest  wel 
and  at  the  same  time  manage  it  for  the  gooi 
of  the  people. 

State  forests,   occupying  all   of  the  roughi 
and  poorer  lands  should  be  the  central  figuri 
of  all  state  action  in  our  country. 

What  these  forests  can  and  should  do  final 
cially  has  been  mentioned  and  is  discussi 
more  fully  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

3.  The  State  Should  Provide  Forest  Pn 
tection — In  wrestling  with  this  phase  of  sta 
action  the  efforts  have  varied,  but  two  di 
tinct  lines  could  always  be  recognized.  T 
older  measures  and  the  measures  still  mosi 
favored  by  the  large  majority  of  state  legis- 
tors,  placed  the  burden  on  the  town  or  locality 
where  the  property  and  the  danger  lies.  More 
recent  attempts  on  the  assumption  and  plea  of 
inefficiency  of  the  local  government  have 
asked  the  state  itself  to  undertake  the  protec- 
tion by  a  properly  organized  state  patrol.  In 
the  states  where  most  legislation  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  discussion  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise. A  state  official,  fire  warden,  or  state 
forester,  with  one  or  more  deputies  forming 
the  directive  or  administrative  part  and  a  set 
of  local  fire  wardens,  either  existing  political 
officers,  such  as  town  supervisors,  or  else  spe- 
cially appointed  fire  wardens,  forming  the  field 
service.  In  all  cases  these  men  are  paid;  the 
expense  is  usually  divided  between  state  and 
town,  the  wardens  are  clothed  with  power  to 
call  out  the  citizens,  and  the  latter,  and  these 
only,  are  compelled  to  respond  or  be  punished. 

The  older  efforts,  the  placing  of  the  burden 
entirely  on  the  local  people  evidently  assumed: 
1.  That  if  the  town  gets  nearly  all  of  the  taxes 
it  should  also  do  the  bulk  of  the  work.  2. 
the  local  people  have  to  put  out  the  fires  they 
will  be  diligent  in  preventing  fires,  which  is 
after  all  the  main  object  to  be  accomplished. 

Those  arguing  for  state  patrol  claimed  that 
the  town  is  poor  and  the  burden  too  great  for 
the  few  settlers,  and  that  at  any  rate,  the  town 
has  proven  entirely  inefficient  and  that  if  for- 
ests are  to  be  protected  the  state  must  do  it. 

The  use  of  tha  county  authority  has  never 
entered  the  discussion,  though  in  reality  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  sheriff's  office  should 
furnish  protection  whenever  the  town  authori- 
ties a,re  unable  to  do  so. 

As  stated  before  in  central  Europe  the  pro- 
tection is  furnished  by  the  people  of  the 
locality  fighting  the  fires  and  patrol  or  pre- 
vention is  secured  through  the  foresters  (on 
larger  tracts),  the  local  police  and  the  state 
police  or  gendarmes.  But  the  chief  feature 
here  is  that,  All  must  do  their  duty. 

The.  writer  himself  has  long  favored  a  proper 
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state  paid  patrol  coupled  to  a  form  of  special 
taxation  which  should  place  the  financial  bur- 
den on  the  owner  of  the  lands  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

In  providing  state  action  the  fact  that  it  is 
prevention  rather  than  fire  fighting  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  There  are  three  distinct  forms 
of  state  action  that  are  today  called  for  in 
forest  protection; 

(a)  County    and    town     should    e    held    re- 
sponsible   for    damages    wherever    it    can    be 
shown    that    a    satisfactory,    reasonable    effort 
was  not  made  by  the  town  and  county  to  pro- 
tect the  property  against  fires  and  incendiaries. 
When  Alleghany  county   (Pittsburg)    failed  to 
make  reasonable  effort  to  protect  the  railway 
properties,   in    1877,   the   county   was   held   re- 
•-)>'  nsible.      This    principle    is   just,    without    it 
government  has   no   meaning.     And  this   prin- 
ciple should  be  applied  in  case  of  forest  fires. 
As  stated  before,  our  older  laws  which  simply 
demanded    that   the    town    fight   the    fires,    evi- 
dently  had   this   principle   as   part  basis.      If   a 
certain  courty  in   Michigan  were  held  respon- 
sible   for    the    fires    of    this    year,    the    people 
would    have    prevented    75    per    cent    all    fires 
by  prompt  action;  a  number  of  irrespons'.bles 
would  have  been  arrested  and  held  until   rain 
come  and  put  an   end  to  the   danger;  a  num- 
ber of  others  would  be  brought  into  court  and 
convicted;    the   men    would    not    stand    around 
with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders  and  merely 
inquire  and  "see   if  the   fire  was  coming  their 
way"  instead  of  rendering  the  assistance  which 
the   law    demands   of  them.     Nor   would   they 
protest    against    U.ws    forbidding    smoking    in 
the    woods;    the    camper    and    hunter    trespass 
business    during    dangerous    ;eaou.    etc.      This 
same  responsibility  would  preven'  the  splitting 
of    towns    and    counties.      As    it    is    half    our 
towns    and    ci. unties    were    create!    to    furnish 
jobs  for  local  politicians  who  could  no  longer 
play  boss  of  the  larger  town  or  county. 

(b)  Provide  the  machinery  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  law,  the  prevention  and  fighting  of  fires. 
Here    the   old   original   system   as   provided   in 
Michigan  would  serve,  provided  it  were  made 
responsible    and    amplified.      This    could    then 
well  take  on  the  following  form: 

The  citizens  compelled  to  prevent  anil  fight 
fires  as  now,  but  ordinarily  without  pay  from 
state.  The  town  officials  compelled  on  severe 
penalty,  to  do  all  in  their  power  tc  prevent 
fires  to  call  out  the  citizens  as  soon  as  they 
learn  of  fires. 

The  sheriff  and  his  men  to  be  fire  wardens, 
compelled,  on  penalty,  to  arrest  and  bring  to 
court  any  town  official  neglecting  his  duty  as 
fire  warden;  to  call  out  men  and  act  as  fire 
wardens  in  the  suppression  of  fires. 

This  system  could  and  should  be  reinforced 
in  every  state  by  a  body  of  state  police  to 
be  distributed  (say  one  to  each  county)  in 
oil  counties  where  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
area  of  the  county  is  not  settled  by  farm  set- 
tlers. These  state  policemen  to  act  as  regu- 
lar police  patrol  the  district,  protect  rural 
favored  by  the  large  majority  of  state  legisla- 
property,  act  as  trespass  agents  for  state  prop- 
erty, and  also  act  as  game  wardens  if  desired. 
These  men  to  see  that  the  county  and  town 
officials  do  their  duty  and  to  have  power  to 
act  as  fire  wardens,  enforce  law  in  general. 

(c)  Amplification   of  the  forest  fire  laws  on 
the  following  points: 

The  right  to  go  on  other  people's  and  state 
lands.  The  use  of  fire  in  clearing,  back  firing, 
for  campfires,  etc.,  during  certain  seasons. 

The  smoking,  use  of  match  and  torch  and 
firearm  in  and  near  forests  during  the  dry 
part  of  each  year.  The  rights  of  men  of  bad 
records  in  and  about  forests. 

To  make  it  prima  facie  evidence  if  a  man  is 
found  near  forest  fire  where  he  has  no  busi- 
ness. To  make  it  possible  to  prosecute  offi- 
cers and  evildoers  in  a  court  sufficiently  re- 
mote to  insure  impartial  trial.  To  compel 
owners  of  woods  to  expend  money  in  cleaning 
up  their  slash  or  guarding  their  forests  in 
danger  seasons. 

To  give  the  right  of  arrest  more  liberally. 
To  pay  part  or  all  of  the  fine  to  the  informant. 


These  provisions  may  seem  harsh  at  present, 
they  would  be  taken  as  matter  of  course  in- 
side of  five  years  if  enacted. 

4.  The  Matter  of  Forest  Taxation  presents 
several  difficulties.  Generally,  the  forest  lands, 
and  especially  the  large  holdings  of  the  lum- 
bermen, were  acquired  not  with  a  view  to 
hold  them  and  to  convert  them  into  regular 
forest  properties,  but  merely  as  so  much  mer- 
chantable timber  or  material  to  be  cut  and  sold 
as  soon  as  possible  or  as  fast  as  the  market 
would  take  them.  Since  this  formed  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  it  was  rather  natural  that  the 
assessment  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  material  was  worth  or  what  the  man 
paid  for  it.  Then  again  the  people  argued-. 
This  property  was  almost  given  away  by  the 
government,  and  has  cost  these  men  far  less 
than  it  is  worth,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  they 
remove  this  wealth  of  timber  and  leave  us  the 
bare  land.  For  these  reasons  it  seemed  even 
quite  fair  that  the  taxgatherer  should  take 
rather  a  liberal  slice  with  the  excuse  that  the 
money  would  serve  to  build  roads  and  make 
other  needed  improvements. 

But  today  the  case  is  different;  we  are  now 
anxious  to  preserve  these  woods,  and  to  make 
the  supply  last  as  long  as  it  will.  And  the 
owners  of  many  of  these  forests  are  ready  to- 
day to  hold  them  and  to  convert  them  into 
regular  forest  properties.  In  addition  there 
comes  the  matter  of  reforestation  of  vast  areas 
(if  land  unfit  for  other  uses,  where  there  is  no 
forest  and  where  the  case  is  entirely  as  on  the 
farm,  the  trees  will  form  a  planted  crop,  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  owner.  To  complicate 
matters  still  more  we  have  certain  intermediate 
cases  where  the  owner  is  undecided,  claims  to 
want  to  hold  part  of  his  forest,  but  is  not 
ready  to  say  what  part  or  for  what  period. 

Centrally  it  is  conceded  that  the  taxes 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  encourage  both 
holding  of  forest  and  planting  of  forest  and 
should  not  discourage  these  enterprises. 

Various  remedies  have  been  suggested: 

(a)  A  Special  Tax,  merely  flat  rate  per  acre 
on  all  forest  land  with  the  provision  that  these 
taxes    be    used    for    specific    purposes.      This 
method  is  simple  ?,nd  feasible  in  every  way. 

(b)  Harvest  Tax.    In  this  case  a  forest  goes 
untaxed   until   the   timber   is   cut  when   a   cer- 
tain per  cent  of  the  values  cut  is  paid  as  tax. 

This,  more  seemingly  than  in  fact,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the  local  people 
without  taxes  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
reality  there  would  be  a  lot  of  timber  cut  in 
such  a  town  every  year,  may  be  by  dif- 
ferent owners,  and  thus  there  would  be  a 
steady  though  somewhat  irregular  revenue. 

This  method  will  put  a  premium  on  holding 
forest  and  thus  do  some  good;  it  is  perfectly 
simple  in  execution  and  therefore  feasible. 

(c)  Combination    Harvest    and    Land    Tax. 
Here  the  land  is  taxed  right  along  every  year 
at  its  ordinary  cash   value,  but  the  timber  re- 
mains   untaxed    until    cut    when    a   certain    per 
cent    of   the   value   of   the    cut   timber    is   paid 
as    tax.      This    nitthod    has    the    advantage    of 
furnishing  a  regular  income  at  least  from  the 
land. 

(d)  A    Simple    Land   Tax    to    be    applicable 
only    to    real    forest    properties    and    cases    of 
reforestations.     Under   this   system  the   owner 
declares    a    certain    area    of   forest    or   cutover 
lands,  woodlots,  etc.,  to  be  forest  property.   He 
signs   a    contract   with    the   state    which    gives 
the   state  a   certain   lien   on   the  property   such 
that  the  state  can  dictate   that  it  may  not   be 
cleared,   and    that    the    forest   may   not   e    de- 
vastated. 

This  method  is  the  simplest  of  all,  applies 
to  all  woods  alike,  would  work  no  hardship 
to  anyone,  would  preserve  the  forest,  furnish 
a  regular  tax  income  and  still  enable  the  hold- 
ing of  woods  and  the  reforestation  of  denuded 
lands. 

In  this  case  all  timber,  not  registered,  would 
continue  to  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
might  be  taxed  on  the  honest  tax  plan.  It 
might  be  argued  that  this  would  leave  too 
much  property  untaxed,  etc.  The  fact  is  that 


the  state  of  Michigan,  for  instance,  could 
better  afford  to  do  without  the  tax  from  all 
its  woods,  making  perhaps  2  to  3  per  cent  of 
all  taxes,  than  continue  to  prevent  by  law,  an 
industry  as  necessary  as  forestry  and  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  now  in  existence. 

(e)  Income  Tax  or  tax  based  on  the  net 
income  of  a  forest  property.  Here  again  a 
parcel  or  set  of  parcels  of  land  would  be 
declared  forest  property,  the  owner  would  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  state  and  the  as- 
sessment would  be  based  on  the  net  income 
(usually  the  average  for  say  five  years)  at  a 
certain  per  cent. 

This  is  thoroughly  scientific  and  just  and 
might  be  applied  to  any  forest  property,  but 
in  our  conditions  would  often  be  difficult 
to  use  since  a  regular  yearly  income  from 
such  a  properiy  is  rather  the  exception. 

It  is  evident  that  this  matter  can  be  ad- 
justed in  various  ways,  and  all  that  is  really 
necessary  is  that  there  be  a  good  will,  and 
that  petty  politics  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. 

All  but  the  first  of  the  above  methods  deal 
in  reality  only  with  the  assessmenl  and  still 
leave  the  most  mischievous  matter,  the  tax 
rate,  uncured.  That  this  should  be  regulated 
that  every  state  should,  by  law,  set  a  maxi- 
mum at  which  any  property  may  be  taxed, 
should  be  evident.  The  only  question  is: 
"What  shall  be  the  maximum?"  The  average 
rate  of  taxation  in  Michigan  is  about  1.5  per 
cent  to  1.7  per  cent.  For  rural  property  in 
the  well  farmed  counties  it  is  nearer  1.1  per 
cent,  and  certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  higher  in  the  poorly  settled  district  and 
on  poor  lands  than  in  the  good  district. 

The  writer  believes  that  $12.00  per  $1,000 
should  be  the  maximum  for  all  rural  prop- 
erty. That  the  state  has  a  right  to  do  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  if  not  it  should  have. 

5.  The  Enforcement  of  Right  Treatment  of 
forest  by  the  owner  is  a  matter  of  long  stand- 
ing abroad,  and  yet  it  has  hardly  been  sug- 
gested in  this  country.  The  matter  is  quite 
plain,  a  simple  law  forbidding  clearing  wtih 
out  state  permit  and  forbidding  forest  de- 
vastation under  penalty,  will  do  tne  w  jrk.  At 
first  this  will  be  quite  crude,  ii  will  vary 
from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  notion 
of  the  officials,  but  in  time  it  will  work  out 
to  the  good  of  the  forest  and  the  people. 
If  this  form  of  action  were  properly  extended, 
all  forest  taxation  couid  at  once  be  placed 
on  a  simple  land  tax  or  on  a  ne'  income 
basis. 

6.  The  Laws  Encouraging  Forestry  and  pro- 
moting forestry  among  the  people  may  well  be 
adopted  more  generally  by  all  states.  This 
line  of  action  has  met  with  favor  from  the  first 
and  no  doubt  wil!  continue  without  much  agi- 
tation. Work  in  school,  distribution  of  litera- 
ture, free  advice  and  free  lectures  by  a  com- 
petent trained  man,  free  distribution  of  plant 
material,  establishment  of  sample  nurseries 
and  plantations  as  object  lessions  throughout 
the  state,  the  care  of  street  and  highway  trees, 
all  these  things  will  help  to  develop  an  un- 
derstanding and  love  of  the  tree  and  the 
forest  and  thus  will  pay  hundredfold  in  a  bet- 
ter and  more  beautiful  home  for  ihe  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

FOREST  WARDEN  ALERT. 

State  Game  Warden  Pierce  is  receiving  re- 
ports of  convictions  of  people  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Michigan  who  have  been  arrested 
for  setting  fires  on  their  lands  or  on  the  high- 
ways which  are  liable  to  cause  serious  forest 
fires.  James  W.  Holcomb,  a  farmer  living 
in  Manistique  county,  was  fined  $30  for  setting 
fires  on  his  own  land.  His  land  was  in  close 
range  of  a  huge  forest,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  a  big  fire  was  prevented. 

"A  few  such  convictions  in  that  section  of 
the  state  will  be  a  warning  to  others,  and  we 
hope  to  diminish  the  fires  in  this  way  to  a 
certain  extent,"  says  Mr.  Pierce. 
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STATE  FORESTRY  RESERVE. 

Deputy  County  Treasurer  B.  W.  Wright 
Hi"  Marquette  county  has  received  notice  that 
the  state  <  f  .Michigan  has  withdrawn  from 
settlement  and  .-el  aside  for  forestry  purpos- 
es a  considerable  acreage  of  Marquene  county 
lands,  comprising  a  part  of  the  land  that  was 
deeded  to  the  stale  last  September,  after  hav- 
ing been  delinquent  for  taxes  for  several 
years.  Tracts  of  Considerable  size  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  up- 
per peninsula  counties. 

In  Marquette  county,  the  lands  set  aside  are 
as  follows:  Tilden  township — Township  46- 
-'7.  parts  of  sections  31,  22,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
32,  33,  34  and  33.  Ely  township — Township 
46-28,  parts  of  sections  3,  4,  6.  8,  9  and  10. 
Humbohlt  township — Township  45-29,  part  of 
section  12,  and  part  of  section  16,  township 
46-29.  Republic  township — Township  46-29, 
part  of  section  17. 

Just  what  use  will  he  made  of  these  lands 
by  the  state  does  not  yet  appear,  but  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  state  forestry  commission  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  makes  it  a  good  guess  that 
in  the  near  future  a  scientific  attempt  will  be 
made  toward  the  reforestation  of  the  terri- 
tory. Studies  in  reforestation  are  now  being 
pursued  by  the  commission,  but  to  date  little 
actual  work  has  been  done,  although  the  com- 
misicn  is  showing  an  aggressiveness  which 
augurs  great  things  in  the  not  distant  future. 

TO  STOP  LAND  GRAFT. 

To  halt  alleged  graft  that  has  been  secured 
from  land  deals  in  Roscommon  county  by 
Chicago  parties,  who  have  been  operating  for 
several  years,  Auditor  General  Fuller  htos 
deeded  4,058  lots  in  that  county  to  the  state 
land  department,  which  will  be  placed  by  the 
public  domain  commission  in  the  state  forest 
reserve. 

According  to  reports  given  out  in  the  audi- 
tor general's  department,  Chicago  real  estate 
operators  have  dealt  extensively  in  Roscom- 
mon lands  for  years.  The  property  has  been 
bought,  platted  and  sold  to  buyers  living  in 
distant  parts  under  the  representation  that 
their  holdings  covered  good  resort  lands.  The 
buyers  on  investigation  have  in  almost  every 
instance  found  that  they  had  been  buncoed, 
that  the  land  they  had  bought  was  practically 
worthless  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
purchased  it.  They  have  then  allowed  the 
taxes  to  become  delinquent  and  the  property 
to  revert  to  the  state.  Nearly  2,000  lots  were 
platted  and  sold  in  this  manner  by  one  Chi- 
cago concern  alone,  it  is  said. 

The  state  has  spent  $9,003  advertising  tax 
sales  of  property  in  Roscommon  county  that 
had  been  purchased  at  from  $3  to  $5  an  acre 
and  sold  to  unsuspecting  purchasers  at  a  much 
larger  figure. 

PUBLIC  DOMAIN  LANDS. 

Figures  which  have  been  issued  following 
the  trip  which  the  public  domain  commission 
made  a  short  time  ago  gives  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  business  which  Michigan  has 
done  in  the  selling  of  public  lands  during  the 
last  six  and  c.ne-half  years. 

All  in  all  the  figures  show  that  from  Jan. 
I,  1904,  i"  the  present  time,  the  state  had  dis- 
posed -of  949,655  acres  of  land  amounting  in 
value  to  $1,:<ii!),fi33.98.  Of  this  amount  $227,- 
377.07  was  received  from  the  sale  of  lots  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages. 

By  far  the  largest  sale  of  public  lands  was 
made  in  1907  when  the  state  disposed  of  235,- 
133.74  acre  at  a  net  price  of  $224,539.91.  The 
price,  however,  was  extremely  low  as  is  shown 
by  the  figures,  being  less  than  $1  an  acre. 

Since  the  valiu  of  public  lands  appears  to 
have  gone  up  and  it  is  said  that  this  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  upper  peninsula  where  land 
which  was  once  considered  worthless,  in  as 
much  as  it  had  been  cleared  of  its  timber  is 
now  bringing  a  good  price  from  farmers. 

During  the  six  months  which  have  passed 
this  year,  the  state  has  sold  r,o.3K0.44  acres  at 
a  net  price  of  $159,099.84.  A  comparison  of 
the  amount  of  land  sold  and  the  price  received 
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in  the  two  instances  referred  to,  shows  that 
the  land  is  bringing  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  it  did  in  1907,  and  the  department  claims 
that  the  demand  is  heavier  than  ever. 


BEWAILS   FOREST    DEVASTATION. 

President  Ira  Remsen,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  addressing  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  at 
Glasgow,  made  a  violent  attack  on  American 
Sunday  newspapers.  The  onslaught  arose 
from  Prof  Remscn's  indignation  at  the  rapid 
and  ruthless  destruction  of  forests  in  the 
United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  .wood 
pulp.  He  said: 

"This  is,  perhaps  largely  the  result  of  a  de- 
praved state  of  mintl  of  the  people,  who  seem 
to  delight  in  the  masses  of  trash  served  up 
in  the  newspapers,  especially  the  Sunday 
newspapers.  I  am  tilled  with  shame  when  I 
think  of  it.  But  this  depraved  state  -of  mind 
is  so  clcsely  connected  with  the  forest  prob- 
lem that  honesty  compels  me  to  mention  that 
many  newspapers,  even  Sunday  ones,  exert 
a  wholesome  influence.  Others,  however,  tend 
only  to  lower  the  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  their  readers  and  these  papers  have  the 
largest  size  and  the  largest  circulation  and 
therefore  affect  the  forest  problem  most." 

SEVENTY  ACRES  PER  WEEK. 

We  asked  A.  Blanchard  for  an  average  esti- 
mate 'of  the  lumber  cut  in  Onaway  per  week, 
and  he  said  the  three  mills  cut  about  800.000 
feet  per  week,  and  that  this  timber  would  rep- 
resent from  65  to  70  acres  of  land  that  it  be- 
ing cut  over  every  week. 

This  wonderful  slaughter  of  the  forest 
readily  shows  the  amount  of  land  that  is  con- 
stantly being  placed  on  the  market,  and  how 
soon  Northern  Michigan  will,  comparatively 
speaking,  be  a  treeless  section. 

Seventy  acres  per  week  is  only  a  fraction, 
for  the  mills  in  tvery  other  town  are  sawing 
their  pro  ratia  and  thus  the  need  of  active 
work  on  the  part  of  the  development  bureaus 
is  very  'great  importance  and  should  be  pushed 
along  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  soon  to  the 
farms  and  not  the  timber  will  the  towns  look 
to  for  maintainance. — Onaway  Inter-Lake. 

WOULD  SAVE  OLD  TREES. 

Gutzon  Rorglum  at  the  instance  of  the 
Parks  ami  Playgrounds  Association  of  New 
York  City,  has  begun  a  taxpayer's  suit  to  res- 
train the  city  from  developing  further  the 
Riverside  Drive  extension  along  and  through 
Fort  Washington  Park  under  (he  contract 
that  Horough  President  Ahearn  and  the  old 
Hoard  of  Kstimale  made  last  year  with  John 
C.  Rogers.  Mr.  I'lorglum's  suit  alleges  ille- 
gality of  the  contract  and  excessive  and  un- 


necessary cost,  but  back  of  this  is  the  conten- 
tion that  instead  of  developing  the  park  as 
the  contract  purports  to  do  the  prosecution 
of  the  proposed  work  would  cause  needless 
destruction  there.  Mr.  Uorglum  is  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  A 
ciation. 

lie  says  that  (lie  plans  for  the  work  con- 
tracted f'of  were  prepared  for  the  liorougli 
president  by  a  consulting  engineer  appointed 
by  him,  without  consultation  with  the  park 
department  or  its  landscape  architect.  '  Tin- 
plan  in  the  contract,  he  says,  involves  the 
tructicn  of  about  300  very  line  elms,  maples 
and  chestnuts  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter 
and  more  than  fifty  years  old. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  RECOVERS  LANDS. 

Attorney-General  O'Malley  of  New  York 
state  ha,s  received  notice  that  the  Appellate 
Division  has  unanimously  affirmed  the  order 
of  the  Special  Term  vacating  and  setting  aside 
the  stipulation  entered  into  in  1904  between 
Dewitt  C.  Middleton  as  State  Forest,  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioner  and  the  Santa  C'lara 
Lumber  Company.  This  stipulation  and 
judgment  provided  that  an  action  which  was 
brought  by  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Com 
missioner  to  recover  the  value  of  trees  cut  by 
the  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company  from  lands 
held  by  the  state  should  be  dismissed  on  the 
merits  and  that  the  title  to  the  lands  from 
which  the  trees  were  taken,  comprising  a 
large  and  valuable  tract  in  the  forest  reserve, 
should  be  confiimed  in  the  defendant  as 
against  the  state,  and  also  gave  the  defendant 
perpetual  valuable  water  rights  and  right 
way  acros  state  lands. 

The  decision   will   restore  to  the  people  p 
perty  of  great   value  which  the  Attorney-1 
eral    contended   had   been    fraudulently   and   un- 
lawfully  transferred   from    them    to   the    Santa 
Clara    Lumber    Company. 

Michigan  Forestry  Notes 

Great  damage  has  been1  done  in  Michigan 
this  month  by  forest  fires,  the  upper  peninsula 
suffering  the  most  severely.  The  need  of 
better  lire  lighting  facilities  to  check  fo 
fires  becomes  more  apparent  with  each  Iresh 
disaster. 

N'orway    has    a    ',  cry    stringent    and    cl)V 
forestry     law     which     requires    that     for    c 
tree   cut   down    tli:'    lumberman    must   plant   an- 
other  one   to  take   its  place.     The   penalty 
violating  this  law  is  a  fine  for  the  first  offense, 
imprisonment   for   the   second,   and   retirement 
fi  om   the   lumber  business  for  the  third. 
makes   American   conservation   look   tame. 


S. 
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Patented 


Economy  Road  Rollers  &  Floats 

Practical  in  Deiign,  Simple  in  Construction,  Efficient 

in  Service,  Economy  in  Fact  and  not  in 

name  only,  Indistrnctiblc. 

«}  The  ECONOMY  ROAD  ROLLER  coas 
only  one  third  as  much  as  other  Road  Rollers. 
Made  of  Steel.  Gives  better  service  and  never 
needs  repairs.  Reversible.  Sizes---4  and  5  tons. 
q  The  ECONOMY  ROAD  FLOAT  is  the 
only  road  drag  that  is  superior  to  a  road  grader 
(or  repairing  and  maintenance  of  Good  Roads. 
Made  entirely  of  Steel.  Fully  adjustable.  The 
only  practical  road  drag  made.  Notice  the  front 
Cutting  Blade. 

<J  A  Card  will  bring  you  full  description  of  these 
tools. 

F.    L.    GAINES 

509  Ashton  Bldg. ,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Patented 


zens  .voted  to  bond  for  $20,000  for  this  pur- 
pose ;iml  they  were  not  slow  to  put  the  fund 
into  operation.  It  was  found  upon  receiving 
bids,  that  it  would  cost  the  township  about 
$3.500  per  mile  to  construct  the  new  highway 
on  the  lake  shore,  so  the  board  determined 
to  do  the  work  itself.  The  first  mile  on  the 
lake  shore  is  now  under  way  and  joins  the 
macadam  road  on  the  St.  Joseph  township 
line.  It  is  being  built  of  screened  gravel  and 
is  being  constructed  under  the  supervision  of 
Highway  Commissioner  Cast  and  John  Wag- 
ner. The  highway  is  being  built  according  to 
the  state  plan  of  construction,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  be  one  of  the  best. 

Directors  of  the  Berrien  County  Good  Roads 
association  recently  formed,  have  decided  to 
push  the  county  system  of  good  roads  build- 
ing in  Berrien.  L'very  director  in  each  town- 
ship ha's  been  asked  to  urge  his  supervisor 
tc  vote  for  the  submission  of  the  question  to 
the  voters  by  tlu-  board  of  supervisors  at  its 
next  scsion,  in  October. 


GOOD  ROADS  PROGRESS 

IN  MICHIGAN  STATE 


MENOMINEE  COUNTY. 
State   Ilighwav  Commissioner  Townsend  A. 

MY  made-  hi-  fir-;!  official  visit  to  Menominee 
ty  this  month,  lie  was  accompanied  by 
Deputy  F.  F.  Rogers  of"  Landing.  Commis- 
sioner Hly  was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  annual 
•  inity  road  institute.  The  county  road  com- 
issiMiiers  and  many  others  interested  in  road 
work  attended  tin  meeting  and  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  practical  talks  delivered  by 
Mr.  F.ly  and  Deputy  Rogers. 

The  state  officials  later  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection of  the  roads  of  Menominee  county 
accompanied  li\  the  county  road  commission- 
Road  building  in  Menominee  county  has 
been  undertaken  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
the  pn>i,T,.s.,jve  spirit  of  the  people.  Substan- 
tial progress  lias  been  made  and  the  county 
lias  availed  itself  of  the  liberal  bonus  offered 
by  the  state.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue 
the  g  nd  \\iirk  and  in  the  course  of  a  very 
short  time  it  is  hoped  that  Menominee  county 
will  be  able  to  boast  of  the  best  roads  in  the 
state. 


lighter  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  few 
years  and  it  is  estimated  that  $1.5,000  will 
cover  the  total  outlay  of  expenses. 

MACOMB  COUNTY. 

In  Lenox  township,  Macnmh  county,  the 
eitixens  two  years  ago  elected  Christ  Schultz 
to  the  office  of  highway  commissioner  and 
the  matter  of  improved  highways  was  taken 
up  by  him  under  existing  laws  and  work 
pushed  under  practical  methods  with  the  re- 
sult that  today  the  residents  of  that  town- 
ship are  pointing  with  pride  to  highways  that 
a  few  years  ago  were  almost  impassable  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year. 

fdeal  roads  are  as  yet  an  impossibility  in 
all  sections  of  the  county,  but  poor  roads  can 
be  made  fair  ones  and  fair  ones  good  roads 
by  such  well  directed  efforts  as  have  marked 
the  road  development  in  Lenox  during  the 
past  two  years.  These  improvements  have 
been  made  by  simply  applying  means  at  hand 
For  road  construction. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Menominee  county 
lone'-s  severa'  bids  for  road  im- 
pn  vements  were  received  and  turned  over 
to  the  county  hoard.  Most  of  the  work  this 
year  is  repair  work  on  the  macadam  or  grovel 
i  nails,  together  with  work  on  culverts  and 
bridgi 

In  the  road  work  there  will  be  about  eight 
miles  of  macadam  road  that  will  practically 
have  to  be  rebuilt  near  Menominee  city,  but 
most  I  if  the  work  is  making  slight  cuts  or 
ding  up  at  points  and  in  some  places  re- 
covering  spots  that  have  worn  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  road  is  getting  in  pretty  bad 
condition. 

The  bridge  work  which  the  commissioners 
are  figuring  on  doing  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $2,500,  and  will  cover  four  new  steel 
and  reinforced  concrete  bridges  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  It  is  possible  that  a  great 
many  culverts  wi'i  be  built.  Upon  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  there  were  Ifi2  need- 
ed, but  a  great  many  of  these  can  be  re- 
placed by  pipe.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
continue old  wooden  culverts  they  will  be 
replaced  by  concrete. 

The    road    work    this    year   is    a    great    deal 


BENZIE  COUNTY. 

Highway  Commissioner  Walter  Berry  is  do- 
ing a  good  job  of  road  building  in  Gilmpre 
township,  lienxie  county.  He  is  now  building 
a  half  mile  of  state  reward  which  starts  at 
the  George  Miner  crek  and  runs  toward 
Thompson's  Platte  Lake  landing.  The  resi- 
the  George  Miner  creek  and  runs  toward 
paying  for  this  much  needed  improvement. 
Homestead  township  is  also  building  a  half 
mile  in  the  same  direction  across  the  flats 
which  in  addition  to  the  old  stretch  of  good 
road  to  the  popular  south  side  Platte  lake 
resorts  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


OGEMAW  COUNTY. 

Highway  Commissioner  Wm.  VanMeer  of 
Hill  township.  Ogemaw  county,  and  crew  are 
busy  building  the  new  road  which  runs  direct 
from  Long  Lake  to  Rose  City.  When  com- 
pleted this  road  v:i!l  lie  a  great  convenience  to 
the  people  all  along  it  as  it  will  furnish  a 
direct  thonmghfarc  for  travel  between  Rose 
City  and  Long  Lake  and  the  intervening 
towns.  It  is  hoped  that  the  t  ther  townships 
will  take  up  the  work  of  completing  the  road 
through  their  territory  at  an  early  date,  as  it 
is  an  important  step  toward  the  development 
of  that  side  of  the  county. 


BERRIEN   COUNTY. 

Lincoln    township,    Berrien     County,     is     at 
work   building  new  roads   and   repairing  some 
highways.    At  thp.  last  spring  election  the  citi- 


BAY   COUNTY. 

The  county  road  commission  of  Bay  county 
has  received  three  petitions  from  residents 
living  south  and  southeast  of  Bay  City,  ask- 
ing for  the  extension  of  the  stone  road  system 
south  to  the  Saginaw  county  line,  to  connect 
with  the  stone  road  recently  completed  by 
Saginaw  county  to  the  Bay  county  line.  The 
three  petitions  asked  that  the  commission 
build  two  and  one-quarter  miles  of  road,  be- 
ginning at  the  county  line  and  running  north- 
erly about  two  mi'es,  when  a  turn  to  the  east 
for  80  rods  would  strike  the  Tuscola  stone 
road  route  between  Bay  City  and  Saginaw. 

Some  time  ago  a  petition  asking  for  a  stone 
road  from  near  the  south  end  of  Bay  City  to 
the  Saginaw  county  line — a  distance  of  five 
or  six  miles,  was  received  by  the  commission. 
This  is  a  roundabout  way,  as  far  as  building 
is  concerned,  of  reaching  the  Saginaw  stone 
road,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  com- 
mission can  see  its  way  clear  to  build  that 
road. 

The  Bay  county  commission  has  let  the  con- 
tracts for  the  extensions  on  the  Garfield  and 
Fraser  roads  to  William  Carlson,  who  was 
lowest  bidder  in  both  cases.  The  bids  were 
as  follows: 

Garfield — William  Carlson,  $1,089;  Edward 
Laracey,  $1,600;  John  Bedell,  $1,099;  Frank 
Bedell,  $1,250. 

Fraser — William  Carlson,  $2,295,  and  James 
D'Keefe,  $2,300. 

The  Bay  County  Road  Commission  has  de- 
cided to  build  a  mile  of  stone  road,  com 
mencing  at  the  Saginaw  county  line  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  and  continuing  in  the 
direction  of  Bay  <~ity.  This  will  leave  one 
and  a  quarter  miles  to  construct  before  the' 
autoists  will  be  able  to  enjoy  art  east  side 
good  road  all  the  ~vay  to  Saginaw.  The  boi>rd 
has  also  determined  to  extend  the  Beaver 
road  one  mile  west  of  the  Garfield  road  to 
litter's  corners  and  the  engineer  has  been 
ordered  to  furnish  the  necessary  deceptions. 

SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 

A  petition  has  been  circulated  throughout 
Venice  and  Caledonia  townships,  Shiawassee 
county,  asking  that  a  new  road  be  opened 
through  the  townships  to  Corunna  City.  The- 
new  road  would  shorten  the  distance  to  the 
city  for  farmers,  who  would  like  to  cc  me  to 
Corunna,  while  at  present  they  go  to  other 
towns. 

The  road  asked  for  would  start  at  the  Mark 
Byington  farm  in  Venice  township  and  run 
directly  to  Corunna.  cutting  the  land  of 
George  Brands  in  Caledonia  township  and 
crossing  the  Shiawassee  river  near  the  brick- 
plant.  While  the  road  would  be  a  great  bene- 
fit to  many  farmers  yet  its  cost  to  the  town- 
ships would  be  finite  large  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  bridge  would  have  to  be  built 
over  the  river.  Since  the  cost  would  be  so 
large  the  matter  will  have  to  be  put  up  to 
the  people  to  vote  upon. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500.00. 


MAY.   1910. 

No.  818,  Wheatland  township,  Sanilac  coun- 
ty,  2.004   miles,   macadam,   reward  $J.()U4. 

No.  819,  Wheatland  township.  Sanilac  coun- 
ty, 1.000  mile,  macadam,  reward  $1.000. 

No.  820,  Paradise  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,   1   mile,   gravel,   reward  $">oo. 

No.   821,   Kavvkawlin    township.   Ray   county. 
.852   mile,  macadam,   reward  $852. 

No.    822,    Flint    township,    Genesec    county, 
1.250  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,250. 

No.  823,  Genesee  township,  Genessee  county, 
1.490  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,496. 

No.  824,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  .486 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $486. 

No.   825,   Tyrone   township.   Kent    county,    1 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.   826,  Vernon   township.    Isabella   futility. 
.988  mile,  gravel,  reward  $4!I4. 

No.  827,  Owosso  township,  Shiawassee  coun- 
ty,  1   mile,  gravel,   reward  $500. 

No.  828,  Owosso  township,  Shiawassee  coun- 
ty.  1   mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  829,  Greenfield  township.  Wayne  ci.unty, 
.111  mile,  macadam,  reward  $111. 

No.  830,  Winsor  township.  Huron  county,  1 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  831,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  .5 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $500. 

No.  832,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  .5 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $500. 

No.  833,  Indianfields  township.  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1.868  miles,  gravel,  reward  $934. 

No.    834,    Cedar    Creek    township,    Wexford 
county,   1.093   miles,  gravel,  reward  $546. 

No.    835,    Cedar    Creek    township,    Wexford 
county,  .995  mile,  gravel,  reward  $497. 

No.  836,   Bay  county,   Pinconning  township, 
1  mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  837,  Howell  township,  Livingston  coun- 
ty, 2  miles,  gravel,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  838,  Vienna  township.  Genesee   county, 
1.011  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,011. 

No.  839,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.   840,   South    Branch   township,   Wexford 
county,  .502  mile,  gravel,  reward  $251. 

No.   841,   South   Branch   township.   Wexford 
county,  .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  842,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1.015  miles,  gravel,  reward  $507 

No.  843,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, .977  mile,  gravel,  reward  $488. 

No.  844,  Croton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.   845,   Pine   Grove   township.  Van   Buren 
county,  1.382  miles,  gravel,  reward  $691. 

No.   846,   Pine   Grove   township,   Van   Buren 
county,  .5  miles,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.    847,    Crystal    Lake    township,     Benzie 
county,  1.062  miles,  gravel,  reward  $531. 

No.   848,  Whitewater  township,  .Grand  Tra- 
verse county,  .982  mile,  gravel,  reward  $491. 

No.  849,  Kinderhook  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, 1.036  miles,  gravel,  reward  $518. 

No.  850,  Garfield  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  .948  mile,  gravel,  reward  $474. 

No.  851,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  coun- 
ty,  1.426   miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,426. 

No.  852,  Pennfield  township,  Calhoun  coun- 
ty.  1   mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  853,  Kochville  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .994  mile,  macadam,  reward  $994. 

No.  854,  Kochville  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty.  1.002  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,002. 

No.  855,  Blumfield  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, 1.029  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1.029. 

No-.  856,  Richland   township,  Saginaw   coun- 
ty, 2.484   miles,  macadam,  reward  $2,484. 


Preserves  Roads 


State  Road,  Watertown,  Mass.,  Built  With  Tarvia  X 

Watertown's  Experience  With  Tarvia 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
1909  report  of  the  Highway  Department  of 
Watertown,  Mass. 

"By  a  vote  of  the  Finance  Commission, 
we  were  authorized  to  spend  $1,000  for  dust 
laying  purposes.  The  superintendent  de- 
cided to  try  a  dust  preventative  manufac- 
tured by We  purchased  a  quantity  of 

this  under  a  guarantee  to  give  us  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  applied  to  Galen  Street  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  representative  of  the 
Company.  Tw(  weeks  after  the  applica- 
tion the  street  was  as  dusty  as  ever.  We 
decided  this  was  not  as  represented  to  us, 
and  returned  the  balance  not  used. 

We  also  purchased  from  the Co.,  a 

quantity  of  oil  which  was  applied  under  the 
direction  of  a  representative  of  the  Co. 
This  proved  unsatisfactory  on  account  of 
the  oil  rushing  to  the  surface  after  every 
rain  and  leaving  the  street  in  a  very  muddy 
condition  for  days.  We  had  many  com- 
plaints in  regard  to  this,  and  finally  were 
obliged  to  give  the  street  a  thorough  scrap- 
ing to  remove  all  the  surplus  material. 

We  next  tried  an  application  of  Tarvia, 
covering  2991  square  yds.  at  a  cost  of  about 
$.033  per  square  yard.  It  has  not  only 


proved  to  be  an  excellent  dust  layer,  but 
a  street  preservative  as  well,  leaving  the 
surface  in  a  smooth,  hard  condition.  One 
application  of  tarvia  is  sufficient  for  one 
season,  and  the  same  streets  if  treated  with 
another  application  the  following  season  will 
require  about  one-half  the  quantity.  We 
were  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  this 
application  that  we  ordered  20,000  gallons 
and  applied  it  on  various  streets  a  total  area 
of  47,970  square  yards;  thus,  in  our  opinion, 
saving  the  town  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  would  have  been  necessary  to  expend 
in  the  near  future  for  repairs. 

We  recommend  the  extensive  use  of 
Tarvia  next  season." 

This  report  is  not  unusual.  Road  en- 
gineers everywhere  have  learned  that 
tarvia  prevents  dust  and  preserves  the 
roadway  and  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other 
preparation  offered  for  this  purpose. 

Booklet  regarding  the  treatment  mailed 
on  request  to  nearest  office. 

BARRETT    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia, 
Boston.  St.  Louis.  Pittsburer.  Cleve- 
land,Cincinnati,  Minneapolis.  Kan- 
sas City,  New  Orleans,  London, 
England. 


JUNE,  1910. 

No.  857,  Chestonia  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.779  miles,  gravel,  reward  $889. 

No.  858,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 


No.  859,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  860,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  861,  Persy  township,  Shiawassee  county, 
1.004  miles,  gravel,  reward  $502. 

No.  862,  Avon  township,  Oakland  county, 
.937  mile,  gravel,  reward  $469. 

No.  863,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county, 
1.178  miles,  gravel,  reward  $589. 

No.  864,  Athens  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  865,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
1.015  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,015. 

No.  866,  Almont  township,  Lapeer  county, 
.726  mile,  gravel,  reward  $363 

No.  867,  Almont  township,  Lapeer  county, 
.379  mile,  gravel,  reward  $189. 

No.  868,  Almont  township,  Lapeer  county, 
1.430  miles,  gravel,  reward  $715. 

No.   869,   Stephenson   township,   Mennminee 


county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  870,  Stephenson  township,  Menominee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  871,  Boon  township,  Wexford  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  872,  Milton  township,  Antrim  county, 
.515  mile,  gravel,  reward  $258. 

No.  873,  Milton  township,  Antrim  county, 
.502  mile,  gravel,  reward  $251. 

No.  874,  Thetford  township,  Genesee  coun- 
ty, 1.262  miles,  gravel,  reward  $631. 

No.  875,  Blumfield  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .751  mile,  macadam,  reward  $751. 

No.  876,  Buena  Vista  township,  Saginaw 
county,  1.174  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,174. 

No.  077,  Bridgeport  township,  Saginaw 
county,  2.699  miles,  macadam,  reward  $2,690. 

No.  878,  Bridgeport  township,  Saginaw 
county,  1.823  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,823 

No  879,  Ovid  township,  Branch  county,  .993 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $497. 
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ROAD  IMPROVEMENT  IN  WAYNE  COUNTY. 


A   Wayne   County    Road    Before    Being    Macadamized. 


A   Wayne   County   Road  After   Improvement. 


No.  880,  Grant  township,  Clare  county,  .50:i 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $251. 

No.  881,  Grant  township,  Clare  county,  .5 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $2,501. 

No.  882,  Homestead  township,  Benzie  cmn- 
ty,  .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  883,  Homestead  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  884,  Slagle  township,  Wexford  county, 
1.502  miles,  gravel,  reward  $751 

No  885,  Greenwood  township,  Clare  county, 
1.040  miles,  gravel,  reward  $520. 

No.  886,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.660  miles,  "D,"  reward  $1,245. 

No.  887,  Frazer  township,  Bay  county,  .990 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $990. 

No.  888,  Chpcolay  township,  Marquette 
county,  1.806  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,806. 

No.  889,  Hampton  township,  Bay  county, 
.787  mile,  macadam,  reward  $787. 

No.  890,  Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.504  miles,  gravel,  reward  $1,504. 

I  No  891,  Isabella  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel,  reward  $511. 


No.  892,  Pontiac  township,  Oakland  county, 
2  miles,  gravel,  reward  $1,000 

No.  893,  Burdell  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.246  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,246. 

No.  894,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty, 1.020  miles,  gravel,  reward  $510. 

No.  895,  Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  896,  Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1,000  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  897,  Pennfield  township,  Calhoun  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  898,  Arcadia  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.404  miles,  gravel,  reward  $702. 

No.  899,  Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.000  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  900,  Arcadia  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, .758  mile,  gravel,  reward  $379. 

No.  901,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  902,  Gratiot  township,  Wayne  county, 
1.340  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,340. 

No.  903,  Springport  township,  Jackson  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 


A  DUSTLESS  ROAD. 

Grand  Rapids  is  trying  chloride  for  dust 
laying.  The  first  road  to  be  treated  by  this 
preparation  in  that  part  of  the  state  is  the 
parkway  in  John  Ball  park  running  south 
from  the  Watson  street  extension.  The  cal- 
cium chloride  was  sown  on  the  roadway  as 
one  would  sow  grass  seed,  just  after  the  road 
surface  had  been  renewed  with  crushed  stone 
an'd  clay  and  rolled.  The  chloride  absorbs 
more  than  its  own  weight  in  water  and  when 
it  has  absorbed  all  it  can  this  water  held  in 
solution  will  not  evaporate  in  several  weeks 
of  the  dryest  weather.  If  a  dry  spell,  without 
dew,  however,  continues  too  long,  the  road 
must  be  sprinkled.  But  in  ordinary  weather, 
it  is  stated,  the  rlew  that  falls  at  night  furn- 
ishes sufficient  moisture  to  keep  a  chloride 
road  in  prime  condition. 

During  the  hot.  dry  days  of  this  month  this 
stretch  of  road  in  John  Ball  park  was  abso- 
lutely withcut  dtist.  The  surface  is  hard  and 
smooth.  It  looks  damp  in  spots,  but  is  not 
so  damp  that  any  particles  stick  to  the  shoes, 
and  this  road  has  been  as  clean  and  free  from 
dust  as  a  cement  sidewalk. 

When  Superintendent  Goebel  was  looking 
for  some  preparation  to  improve  the  roadways 
in  John  Ball  park  General  Manager  Freshney 
of  the  board  of  -public  works  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  calcium  chloride  preparation 
and  Mr.  Goebel  is  more  than  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  experiment. 

It  costs  about  a  cent  and  a  half  per  square 
yard  to  treat  a  street  with  this  calcium  chlo- 
ride, and  if  properly  cared  for  one  treatment 
is  sufficient  for  a  season. 

MICHIGAN     STATE     FAIR      PREPARA- 
TIONS. 

While  many  things  have  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  preparing  for  a  big  state  fair,  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  various  departments  have  had 
niie  fixed  aim  throughout  all  the  busy  weeks 
of  preparation  for  the  annual  Michigan  state 
fair  at  Detroit  Sept.  19-24,  and  that  is  to  have 
every  last  thing  done,  every  exhibit  in  place, 
every  detail  attended  to  by  Monday  morning, 
opening  day.  And  when  the  endless  detail  is 
considered  this  appears  as  quite  a  task. 

Half  completed  exhibits,  disorder  and  con- 
fusion on  opening  day  have  caused  many  gray 
hairs  in  the  heads  of  fair  managers  the  world 
over,  and  the  public,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  deliberately  pass  the  opening  day 
by  because  of  the  reputation  the  first  day  has 
of  being  an  unsatisfactory  one. 

But  this  will  all  be  changed,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  Michigan  fair  is  concerned  this 
year.  Not  only  will  the  exhibits  be  in  place, 
and  this  will  be  accomplished  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  closing  of  all  entries  on  Sat- 
urday of  the  week  previous,  but  in  addition 
there  will  be  strong  attractions  in  all  depart- 
ments and  especially  as  regards  outdoor  at- 
tractions, for  Moviday.  opening  day. 

The  Wright  brothers'  aeroplanes  will  start 
doing  their  thrilling  stunts,  there,  will  be  sev- 
eral fast  harness  events,  all  the  shows  will  be 
open,  the  open  air  vaudeville  on  the  Midway 
will  be  on  in  full  swing,  and,  in  fact,  fair 
visitors  who  attend  the  exhibition  Monday 
will  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 

This  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  fair  man- 
agement this  year. 

NEW  ROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

John  Bonnell  was  recently  appointed  road 
commissioner  of  East  Grand  Rapids,  Kent 
county,  by  President  Benjamin  ITanchett  and 
a  fight  for  good  roads  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced. Clinton  road  and  Robinson  road, 
which  have  been  abandoned  since  the  days 
of  the  tollgate,  are  being  improved  and  others 
will  be  looked  after.  In  places,  oil  has  been 
experimented  wi*h  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  will  be  used  more  extensively 
or  not. 
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Petoskey  Crushed  Stone 


For 


Good  Roads 


A  Hard,  Smooth  Lime  Stone    that   has   the    Hardness   of    Granite   and   the 

Cementing   Qualities  Necessary  to  Make  a  Permanent  Roadway. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  Information.       Address 

Petoskey  Crushed  Stone  Co. 

Elk  Rapids,  Michigan 


Michigan  Roads  &  Forests 

offers  those  seeking  a  market  for  Road  Machinery  and  Road  Making 
Materials,  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reach  the  Highway  Com- 
missioners and  Good  Roods  Contractors  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

This  Half  of  Back  Cover  Page 

is  now  offered  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  any  advertiser 
securing  same  can  get  Publicity  which  cannot  be  secured  in 
any  other  way.  Regarding  this  advertising  space,  address 

Michigan  Roads  &  Forests 

70  Larned  St.  W.  Detroit,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS 


Vol.  7.    No.  2. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  AUGUST,  1910. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


"1   CONSIDER  THIS  A 
REMARKABLE  RECORD" 

That  Is  the  Opinion   of  the  City   Engineer  of  Kalamazco,  Michigan,  After  He  Had  Seen  What 
Pioneer  Road  Asphalt  Will  Do  in  the  way  of  Making  Better  Roads  and  Making  Them  Durable. 


GILBERT  AVENUE,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN.          WATERPROOFED  WITH  "PIONEER"  ROAD  ASPHALT  IN  1908. 

READ  THIS  ENGINEER'S  LETTER: 

The  American  Asphaltum  &  Rubber  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Macadam  pavement  on  Gilbert  Avenue, 
3  city,  which  was  waterproofed  with  your  Pioneer  Asphalt  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  beg  to 

this  pavement  is  today  in  as  good  condition  as  when  material  was  applied, 
consider  this  a  remarkable  record  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  street  is  on  a  side 
LI,  £   before  the  asphalt  was  applied,  macadam  was  washed  out  in  a  great  many  places  after 
each  heavy  rain.   I  might  also  add,  as  you  are  aware,  that  there  is  a  street  railway  track  in 
the  center  of  the  street. 

Yours  truly 

Kalamazoo,   Mich..   Aug.    21,    1909.  (Signed)       »'   A' 


If    interested    in    Road    Improvement    write    for    additional    Data. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUM  &  RUBBER  CO.,  600-614  Harvester  Budding,   CHICAGO 
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.  S  K    THE      U  S  I 


The  Port  Huron  System  of  Grad- 
ing, Hauling,  Dumping,  Spreading 
and  Rolling  greatly  reduces  costs, 
saves  labor  in  spreading,  saves  ma- 
terial and  makes  a  better  road. 


R.  J.  FREEMAN,  Commissioner  of  Roads  and  Revenues, 
DeKalb  Co.,  Qa.,said: 

"1  lake  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machinery  has  worked  entirely  satisfactory  and  we 
are  more  than  delighted  with  its  operation. 

Any  County  that  may  invest  money  in  this  hauling  outfit  will  save  money  and  will  be 
more  than  pleased  after  thoroughly  testing  it." 


There  Will  Be 
Big  Doings  at  the 
Michigan  State 
Fair  by  the  Good 
Roads  Builders 
-:-of  Michigan -:- 

The  Good  Roads 
People  will  be 
there  in  full  force 
from  all  over  the 
state. 

A  grand  oppor- 
tunity is  offered 
Road  Machinery 
and  Road  Ma- 
terial Dealers  to 
reach  these  people 
by  advertising  in  the  State  Fair  Edition  of  Roads  &  Forests, 
which  paper  will  be  distributed  at  the  Fair.  Write  us  at  once 
for  space  in  this  edition. 

MICHIGAN  ROADS  &  FORESTS 


The  "Men  Who  Know," — the  practical  Road  Builders, 
—are  the  men  who  are  spreading  the  Gospel  of  "Better 
Roads  at  Less  Cost  by  the  Port  Huron  System." 
Let  us  send  you  names  of 

"Men  Who  Know" 

Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 


70  Lamed  Street  West 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS  ^FORESTS 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  AUGUST,  1910. 


Michigan  State  Good  Roads  Association 

P.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings,  President.  N.  P.  HULL,  Diamondale,  Vice-President. 

THOMAS  SATTLER,  Jackson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

H.  S   EARLE.  Detroit.  P.  T.  COLGROVE.  Hastings.  W.  W.  TODD,  Jackson. 


Exhibition  of  Good  Roads  Building 

Will  Be  Striking  Feature  of  State  Fair 


(  )tu-    of    the    mrst    striking    features    of    tbe 

lichigan    State    Fair    to    he    held    at    Detroit 

ept.    I'.i-'.'-t,   w'll   he   the  exhihit  rf  good  mads 

>n -traction.     The   Michigan  State  Fair  is  the 

r-t  in  the  country  to  make  such  an  exhibition. 

There    will   he   the   actual   building   of   good 

<>ing  on   during  every   day  of  the   fair. 

isitora   will  have  an  oportunity  of  seeing  not 

uly    the   preparati   n    of   all   material,   hut   the 

pi-ration  of  building  sample  roads  hy  at  least 

di  /en   exhibitors  of  the  most  improved 

i.-i.l   machinery.      A   strip   of  road   600  to   1.00(1 

:et    in    length    will    he    laid    (luring    the    week 

id   there   will   he   lectures   hy   competent  offi- 

als  from   the  Department  of  Gcod   Roads  at 

Washington,    D.    C,    under    the    direction    of 

t-.rxe   1).  Marshall,  who  will  explain  the  pro- 

!SS    of    preparation    and    advantages    of    the 

irinus   materials   used  in   construction   of  im- 

oved  highways.     The  United  States  Govern- 

i-nt    is    taking    a    particular    interest    in    this 

splay,   and    proposes    to   do    everything   pos- 

•.Ic   1"   make  Mich  an   exhihit  both  interesting 

d  instructive. 

ll  i>  an  opportunity  that  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
..•cted  by  the  highway  commissioners  of 

ichigan.  If  the  townships  have  funds  which 
ui  be  used  for  the  purpose  it  would  be  an 

•  rellrnt  investment  for  it  to  pay  the  expenses 

•  its   highway   commissioner   to   the    fair.     The 
i -traction  he  will  receive,  and  the  knowledge 

will  acquire  of  road  making  machinery  in 
operation  ought  to  be  worth  a  great 
limy  dollars  to  the  township  when  it  begins 
lilding  good  roads.  Every  highway  com- 
i  -sinner  should  be  conversant  with  the  latest 
od  roads  machinery.  At  the  state  fair  he 
wl  see  half  a  do/en  or  more  firms  giving 
1  ictical  illustrations  of  the  work  their  ma~ 
cines  can  do.  It  will  be  an  exhibition  such 


as  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  give  even 
thrugh  a  township  were  in  the  market  for 
road  making  machinery. 

Among  the  concerns  who  will  build  sections 
c  f  roads  with  their  machinery  are  the  Port 
Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Company,  repre- 
sented by  Jas.  W-  Kennedy,  of  Detroit;  Kelly- 
Springfield  Road  Roller  Co.,  represented  by 
W.  I.  Thompson,  of  Jackson;  A.  D.  Baker 
Company,  of  Swanton,  O.,  by  F.  W.  Marquette 
of  Lansing;  Huber  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Marion,  O.,  by  C.  H.  Shoemaker;  Good 
Roads  Machinery  Company  by  H.  K.  Wilson 
of  Hillsdale:  Galion  Iron  Works,  by  Charles 
W.  Carter  of  Detroit.  In  addition  there  will 
he  any  number  of  firms  represented  who  build 
dump  wagons,  road  plows,  scrapers  and  any- 
thing and  everything  used  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  good  roads. 

The  exhibit  will  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  appeal  to  every  section  of  the 
state,  no  matter  how  bad  the  roads  may  be 
or  how  poor  material  the  commissioners  may 
have  at  hand. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  demonstrate  with  all 
kinds  of  read  material.  In  this  way  the  town- 
ship .commissioner  that  has  only  gravel  at 
hand  will  be  instructed  on  gravel  roads;  where 
hardheads  abound  the  crushing  and  laying  of 
this  material  will  fit  the  case  of  the  commis- 
sioner who  has  this  material  to  deal  with. 

Supt.  V.  V.  Green  of  the  Machinery  and 
implement  division  of  the  fair  is  the  man  to 
whom  credit  should  be  given  for  this  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  association  to  educate  the 
people  in  the  building  of  better  highways. 
The  exhibit  should  become  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  fair. 


Branch  township,  one  mile:  Cedar  Creek 
township,  two  miles:  by  the  County  Road 
Commissii-ners,  six  miles.  Other  roads  are 
projected  but  not  yet  under  construction. 

Throughout  the  county  there  were  eighty- 
three  persons  who  donated  an  aggregate  of 
$750  per  mile  for  state  reward  roads  up  to 
a  minimum  of  ten  miles  each  year  for  three 
years.  Then,  added  to  this,  is  the  $500  re- 
ward paid  by  the  state  for  each  mile  of  road. 
As  no  roads  have  yet  been  wholly  completed, 
the  exact  cost  is  not  known,  but  the  average 
for  the  thirteen  and  one-half  miles  is  esti- 
mated at  $2,000.  After  receiving  the  $1,250 
rewards  this  will  only  leave  an  average  net 
cost  of  $750  per  mile  to  the  townships. 

The  work  has  been  under  the  '  personal 
supervision  of  the  three  county  road  commis- 
sioners, assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  three  commissioners  are: 
Charles  E.  Hayrtes,  Cadillac:  Fred  Usewick, 
Sherman;  H.  E.  Stancliff,  Boon.  , 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Wex- 
ford  County  Good  Roads  Association:  D.  B. 
Kelley,  president,  Cadillac;  V.  F.  Huntley. 
vice-president,  Manton;  F.  H.  Meyer,  secre- 
tary, Manton;  Henry  Knowltcn,  treasurer, 
Cadillac:  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  Cadillac;  Ed. 
Brehin,  Cadillac,  and  A.  B.  Southwick,  Sher- 
man members,  who,  with  the  officers,  com- 
pose the  executive  committee. 


DOING  GOOD  WORK. 

Deputy  Highway  Commissioner  Rogers 
has  made  a  trio  throughout  the  extreme  north- 
ern portion  cf  the  lower  peninsula,  in  which 
he  attend-ed  several  good  roads  meetings  and 
looked  over  a  number  of  miles  of  new 
highway. 

Mr.  Rogers  states  that  the  farmers  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  state  are  showing^  a 
laudable  desire  for  good  roads,  and  that,  while 
all  of  the  highways  are  not  built  in  a  manner 
which  will  win  state  rewards,"  they  are  valu- 
able because  they  open  up  new  territory  and 
replace  old  trails  and  log  roads  with  a  very 
modern  form  of  highway. 

While  the  department  is  anxious  to  see  state 
award  roads  constructed,  it  is  likewise  inter- 
ested in  seeing  some  of  the  worst  road's  of 
the  state  bettered  in  any  manner  and  thor- 
oughly approves  of  the  course  which  the 
weaker  townships  are  taking,  realizing  that 
they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  better 
conditions. 


THIRTEEN  MILES  OF  GOOD  ROAD.  struction   within   the  county  thirteen   and  one-  A   gravel   road  is   to  be   built  out   of   Boyne 
The  Wexford  County  Good  Reads  Associa-  half  miles  of  state  reward  road,  as  follows:  An-  City    to    connect    with    the    B'ohemian    settle- 
tin,   which   was   organized  last   year   to   work  tinch   township,  one  and  one-half  miles;   Hen-  ment.      Residents   of  the   city  have   subscribed 
i;  conjunction   with   the   county  road  commis-  derson    township,    one   mile;    Slayle    township,  $1,000,  and  the  towns-hips  to  be  benefited  have 
s  n,    reports    that    there    is    now    under    oon-  one    mile;    Boon    township,    one    mile;    South  appropriated   $3,000. 
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CASE 


36  HORSE  POWER 
10-TON 


ROAD  ROLLER 


Time   price,    with   Simple 
Cylinder, 

$2,2OO 

With    Compound    Cylinder, 

$2,300 

Ten  per  cent  discount 
for  cash. 


Guaranteed  to  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  any  other 
make  or  design  of  10- ton  road 
roller. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE  12, 

WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION 


The   Only   Spring-Mounted   Road    Roller   Built 

Most  Economical  in  Fuel  and  Water 

We  Sell  the  Well-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes. 
Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.  I.   CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


Branch  Office  at  Lansing,  Michigan 


(INCORPORATED) 


Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Engine  and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalog  14 


GOOD  ROADS  PROGRESS 

IN  MICHIGAN  STATE 


KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

With  between  twenty-seven  and  thirty  miles 
of  new  road,  and  a  large  amount  of  repair 
work  which  will  be  finished  during  the  early 
part  of  the  fall  season,  Chairman  Bryant,  of 
the  Kalamazoo  county  road  commission,  says 
that  the  county  will  have  accomplished  more 
on  the  county  highways  this  year  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  The  apportion- 
ments received  from  the  state  road  fund  will 
be  proportionately  high. 

The  work  accomplished  this  year  will  be 
the  nucleus  for  one  of  the  best  country  road 
systems  in  the  west,  and  in  seven  or  eight 
years  the  commissioners  expect  to  see  every 
main  traveled  thoroughfare  leading  out  of  the 
city  of  Kalamazoo  in  a  perfect  condition  for 
at  least  ten  miles. 

Embraced  in  the  new  road  work  which  has 
already  been  finished,  or  will  be  completed 
this  year,  is  a  mile  in  Charleston  township, 
south  of  Augusta;  two  miles  in  Ross  town- 
ship, two  miles  in  Richland  township;  two 
miles  in  Pavilion  township;  one  mile  in  Cooper 
township;  one  mile  on  the  Williams  road, 
south  of  Williams  crossing;  one  mile  on  the 
West  Main  street  road;  a  long  stretch  on  the 
territorial  road;  one  mile  on  the  Center  road, 
east  of  Vicksburg;  several  stretches  in  Ful- 
ton township;  two  miles  in  Comstock  town- 
ship; one  mile  east  of  Schoolcraft;  one  mile 
in  Prairie  Ronde  township. 

At  Richland,  the  commissioners  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  because 'of  the  wrong  loca- 
tion of  the  drain,  which  was  laid  many  years 
ago.  This  was  shifted,  and  the  highway  is 
now  considerably  widened.  Trouble  was  also 
experienced  in  Cooper  township,  where  a  big 
hill  was  eliminated,  and  from  which  3,000 
yards  of  dirt  was  taken.  Another  factor  in 
increasing  the  expense  in  some  localities  was 


the  inability  to  secure  good  gravel.  In  such 
instances,  rock  had  to  be  used,  at  a  great  addi- 
tional cost. 

"Our  roads  will  cost  about  $1,500  a  mile, 
and  they  are  all  good,  substantial  highways," 
says  Chairman  Bryant.  "This  is  much  cheaper 
than  the  state  and  national  good  roads  au- 
thorities thought  it  could  be  done  for,  and 
we  are  also  going  to  complete  a  much  greater 
mileage  than  they  said  we  could  finish  this 
season. 

"When  completed,  the  Gull  road  will  be  an 
ideal  country  thoroughfare.  We  will  do  two 
miles  of  it  in  Richland  township  this  year, 
with  a  fifteen-foot  roadway,  and  in  the  future 
we  expect  to  make  all  the  main  roads-  this 
width." 

After  the  good  roads  system  is  completed. 
Commissioner  Bryant  states  that  a  man  will 
be  hired  for  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of 
highway,  and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to 
keeping  it  in  repair.  A  drag  will  also  be  left 
this  fall  with  a  farmer  in  each  mile  of  high- 
way completed.  He  will  work  the  stretch 
allotted  to  him  after  every  big  rain,  and  will 
be  compensated  for  it  by  the  board." 

Charles  H-.  Russell  of  Kalamazoo,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  constructing  a  mile 
of  the  Center  road  in  Brady  township  Kala- 
mazoo county,  to  be  improved  this  year,  the 
contract  price  is  $1,700.  The  award  was  made 
by  the  county  highway  commissioners.  The 
commissioners  authorized  R.  D.  McGregor  to 
improve  a  mile  of  road  in  Cooper  township 
and  George  Wakefield  that  known  as  the 
Augusta  and  Climax  road  south  of  Augusta, 
under  the  commissioner's  supervision.  Work 
on  the  latter  highways  will  be  commenced  at 
once. 

"Work  was  commenced  on  the  crushed 
stone  reads  west  and  south  of  Fulton,  Aug. 
15,"  says  County  Highway  Commissioner 
Bryant  of  Kalamazoo.  "To  hurry  along  this 
work  a  new  road  camp  was  established,  to  be, 


known    as1    Good    Reads    camp    No.    5. 
hope   to   complete   the   entire   thirty-two 
of  road  laid  out  this  season,  and  will  prob 
do  so,  as  there  are  yet  four  months  in 
work  may  be  done. 

IONIA  COUNTY. 

The    Ionia    and    Berlin-Bellevue    associa 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  inj) 
ing   five   miles   of   Bellevue   road    from 
south  to  Tremayne's  corners.     State  Cor 
sioner  Ely  attended  the  meeting  and  the 
ciation,  was  permanently  organized  with 
Loomis,   president;     Jay   Harwood,   secre 
and  an  executive  committee  from  Orange 
lin  and  Ionia  townships  and  Ionia  city, 
improvement  will  cost  $7,500.     More  thar 
of  this  is  already  on  hand. 

GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Senator   Arthur   Tuttle,    of    Leslie,    wt 
touring    the    state     with     Charlie     Town 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  U.  S 
tor,  is   responsible  for  the  following  ret- 

"We    have   traveled    through    several 
ties   and   I   have   reached  the   conclusior 
Genesee   has  the  best  roads   of   any  of 
We   were    in    Livingston    county   a    few 
ago  and  the  roads  there  do  not  begin  t*> 
pare  with   those  in   Genesee.     In   our  to 
Genesee   county  we   only  struck   one  pie 
poor  road,  that  between  Flint  and  Fentc 

The  work  of  macadamizing  the  Flint-F 
road  in  Genesee  county  will  be  corrtp 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

MENOMINEE  COUNTY. 

The  Menominee  county  road  comr 
has  adopted  a  proposed  road  between 
and  the  Wausaukee  bridge  across  the 
nominee  river  as  a  county  road,  the  wo 
building  the  same  to  be  begun  at  an  e  : 
date.  W.  J.  Oberdorfer,  of  Menominee  tc  >• 
ship,  has  advocated  the  building  of  this  i 
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THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXER 

For  Street,  Road,  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lands 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards  to 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the.  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER  when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 
tion. 


THE    ADVANCE    CONCRETE    MIXER    CO 


118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


or  several  years,  but  has  always  met  opposi- 
ion  in  the  county  board,  with  the  result  that 
lie  county  bridge  across  the  Menominee  river 
>  a  useless  structure  and  the  county  is  the 
:>ser  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand 
ollars. 

The  territory  adjoining  the  proposed  road 
;  well  adapted  for  farming  and  would  have 
een  settled  long  ago  had  there  been  any 
oad  by  which  to  reach  the  lands.  The  taxes 
ow  paid  on  these  lands  are  practically 
:>minal,  while  if  the  lands  were  sold  to  set- 
ters and  improvements  made  on  them  the 
ixes  would  increase  and  both  the  township 
'nd  the  county  would  be  the  gainers. 

The  policy  followed  heretofore  to  obstruct 
lovements  toward  such  improvements  that 
•ould  benefit  the  whole  county  is  nothing 
ut  short-fighted  and  penurious,  and  it  is  a 
o  to  see  that  the  county  authorities 
overning  such  improvements  have  set  their 
?al  of  approval  upon  the  movement. 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

Gust  Fredin,  who  has  the  contract  for  the 
nprovement  of  the  main  highway  for  a  dis- 
mce  of  two  miles  west  of  the  Ispheming  city 
jne,  has  finished  the  job.  When  he  was 
his  contract  he  was  also  awarded  the 
I  intract  for  similar  work  on  a  part  of  the 
j/itch  Lake  road,  west  of  Republic.  This  job 

is  also  been   finished. 

The  improvements  on  the  Negaunee  end 
i  the  main  thoroughfare  between  Negaunee 
I  id  Marquette  is  finished.  The  job  is  the 
lost  extensive  one  that  the  city  of  Negaunee 
.as  done  in  some  years.  A  stretch  about  a 

ile  and  a  half  in  length  has  been  improved, 
extends  from  the  old  cemetery  to  the  Carp 
jver  bridge.  Formerly  this  portion  of  the 
oad  averaged  about  sixteen  feet  in  width,  but 
I  has  been  widened  to  an  average  of  twenty- 
j;ree  feet. 
]  In  several  places  grades  have  been  reduced. 


The  surface  of  the  road  has  been  raised  on 
;,n  average  of  over  six  inches.  Some  4,000 
cubic  yards  cf  gravel  was  used  and  over  10,000 
yards  of  filling  was  put  in.  The  job  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3,000.  The  steam  roller 
will  be  operated  on  the  road  for  nearly  a 
month. 


DELTA  COUNTY. 

The  Delta  Contracting  Company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  a  macadam 
road  between  Bark -River  and  Schaffer,  that 
company  having  the  lowest  bid  that  was  filed. 
The  meeting  of  the  Bark  River  township  board 
was  marked  by  a  sharp  wordy  encounter  be- 
tween Road  Commissioner  John  Gasman  and 
Supervisor  Philip  Labre  in  which  the  super- 
visor was  charged  with  paying  out  the  town- 
ship's money  in  an  effort  to  induce  an  outside 
contractor  to  bid  for  the  work  and  when  the 
outside  bid  was  presented  it  was  found  to 
be  over  $4,000  above  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  Delta  Contracting  Company.  The 
work  is  to  be  started  at  once  and  completed 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  local  concern. 

Road  Commissioner  John  Gasman  and  En- 
gineer D.  A.  Brotherton  after  a  conference 
with  the  members  of  the  board  of  Bay  de  Noc 
township.  Delta  County,  decided  to  improve 
the  Portage  road,  which  was  recently  adopted 
as  a  county  road  and  which  extends  for  a 
distance  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles.  The  work 
is  to  be  started  immediately  and  finished  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 

Commissioner  Henry  Herman  reports  the 
completion  of  the  stone  road  to  Pattison's 
Corners  and  nearly  one-fourth  mile  west,  a 
job  that  has  been  under  way  for  three  years 
past  and  a  subject  of  interest  to  all  business 
interests  of  Caro  and  the  farmers  north  of 
town.  This  road  is  an  object  lesson  to  all 
who  pass  over  it  and  while  the  work  was  en- 


tered upon  largely  through  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  last  two  miles  were  built 
at  public  expense  has  demonstrated  that  the 
expense  has  not  been  burdensome  to  anybody, 
and  that  money  is  well  expended  when  wisely 
used  in  building  good,  substantial  roads,  such 
as  this  one  surely  is. 

A.  T.  Overman,  the  contractor,  has  com- 
pleted the  mile  of  state  road  between  the  East 
river  bridge  near  Cass  City  and  the  Tuscola 
county  line.  Now  that  this  mile  is  completed, 
the  building  of  the  mile  of  state  road  running 
one  mile  south  from  the  Bethel  church  has 
begun.  It  will  probably  be  finished  in  six 
weeks. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

Bedford  township,  Calhoun  county,  has  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  of  C.  W.  Post  of  Bat- 
tle Creek  to  provide  $25,000  toward  a  five  mile 
strip  of  road  extending  west  from  Battle 
Creek  city.  The  township  pays  the  balance 
except  $500  per  mile  which  the  state  stands. 

The  township  board  of  Hiawatha  township, 
Scho'olcraft  county,  at  their  last  meeting  ap- 
propriated $1,200  to  be  used  for  road  improve- 
ments, cf  this  $600  will  be  used  for  crushed 
stone  and  $600  on  the  piece  of  road  between 
Tie  Hill  and  the  M.  &  L.  S.  Ry. 

BAY  COUNTY. 

The  Bay  county  road  commissioners  have 
adopted  a  resolution  to  extend  the  Beaver 
road  one  mile  and  voted  a  similar  extension 
for  the  Saginaw  road. 

Chairman  Hugh  Campbell  and  Engineer 
Bloomshield  report  that  they  recently  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  several  county  highways 
now  in  the  course  of  construction  and  found 
the  work  unsatisfactory  in  some  instances. 
The  contractors  in  charge  have  been  ordered 
to  bring  the  roads  up  to  specifications. 
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THE  KALAMAZOO  IDEA: 

HOW  IT  WORKS  OUT 


William  M.  Bryant,  chairman  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo  County  Road  Commission,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  National  Good  Roads 
Congress,  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  July  28-30. 
His  address  was  en  "The  Kalamazoo  Idea," 
which  is  the  development  of  recent  experi- 
ments in  good  road  building  in  Kalamazoo 
county,  Michigan,  and  which,  although  tested 
a  comparatively  short  time,  Mr.  Bryant  be- 
lieves has  already  proved  its  worth. 

The  Kalamazoo  idea  not  'only  provides  for 
the  utilization  of  county  jail  prisoners  in 
building  good  roads,  but  also  incorporates  a 
plan  -looking  toward  reform  of  these  men. 

Mr.    Bryant   said: 

After  a  two-year  struggle  Kalamazoo  county 
adopted  what  is  known  in  Michigan  as  the 
county  road  system.  The  farmers  of  our 
county,  as  elsewhere,  were  blind  to  their  own 
interests  and  declared  that  it  was  rnly  a  move 
in  the  interest  of  automobilists;  that  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  taxes,  and  several  other 
reasons.  Farmer  Green,  after  I  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  road  tax  would  be  very 
light,  did  not  wish  to  give  up  the  argument 
without  one  more  objection,  scratching  his 
head,_  and  finally  "allowed  that  good  roads 
would  be  darned  hard  on  the  horses'  feet." 

Michigan  has  been  greatly  favored  by  hav- 
ing Horatio  S.  Earle  to  father  the  movement. 
For  twenty  years,  through  storms  of  criticism 
and  persecution  he  has  kept  right  on  with  the 
cry  for  "Better  roads  for  Michigan,"  until 
today  we  have  a  road  law  second  to  none 
and  written  largely  by  Earle,  which  will  be 
a  monument  to  him  for  generations  to  come. 
Our  whole  state  officiary  have  joined  hands 
in  pushing  the  gospel  of  "Good  Roads,"  and 
a  more  friendly  feeling  is  noticeable  every- 
where. , 

It  seems  strange  that  it  would  require  in 
this  enlightened  age  any  argument  for  better 
highways,  but  I  know  what  bitter  persecu- 
tions may  befall  anyone  who  first  advocates 
this  improvement  in  a  community;  abused  and 
villified  today,  he  may  be  a  herof  tomorrow. 

Experimental  Work. 

After  the  people  of  our  county  adopted  -the 
county  plan,  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners selected  thirty-two  miles  of  road  to 
be  built  during  1910  and  presented  their  report 
to  the  board  of  county  supervisors.  This  re- 
port was  unanimously  adopted.  For  years 
1  have  made  a  study  of  our  criminal  system, 
and  it  seemed  that  something  was  entirely 
wrong. 

During  my  boyhood,  my  father  was  sheriff 
for  some  years  in  his  home  county,  and  I 
came  in  contact  with  prisoners  and  saw  some 
things  which  impressed  me  greatly.  I  did 
not  find  any  horns  growing  on  them,  nor  any 
cloven  feet.  A  few  were  vicious,  but  the  great 
majority  were  weak,  who  struck  me  as  need- 
ing a  good  strong  man  as  guardian  and 
adviser.  , 

In  removing  to  a  larger  city,  I  found  their 
numbers  greatly  increased  'by  that  wandering 
tribe  kn'cwn  as  tramps.  Here  was  a  new  spe- 
cies, apparently  belonging  to  the  human  fam- 
ily, whose  sole  occupation  was  a  strenuous 
desire  to  keep  away  from  work,  roving  from 
place  to  place.  Kalamazoo  has  long  been 
kn'cwn  among  these  gentlemen  of  the  road 
as  one  of  the  best  feeding  grounds  between 
Maine  and  California.  The  famous  east  Yank 
always  held  one  or  more  work  trains  fitted 
up  with  bunks,  stoves,  etc.  What  could  be 
nicer — and  a  rich  community  to  prey  on?  For 
years  groceries,  milk  and  'other  eatables  would 
disappear  from  the  back  steps.  Petty  thiev- 
ing seemed  to  be  the  rule  everywhere.  Sher- 
iff's report  for  1909  showed  3,546  tramps  cared 
for  during  the  year  at  the  county  jail. 

The  Same  Elsewhere. 
I    do   not   know   how   many   more   are   con- 


fined in  the  county  jails  of  my  state  each 
year,  but  it  must  run  up  into  the  thousands. 
Add  to  these  all  the  states,  and  you  have  a 
vast  army  of  unemployed,  who  are  worse  than 
useless  and  literally  rotting  away,  deteriorat- 
ing mentally,  morally  and  physically.  Here 
is  a  vast  horde,  a  constant  source  of  expense, 
a  constant  menace  to  society,  n>ct  earning  one 
penny  for  their  support,  herded  together, 
young  and  old,  little  chance  for  improvement. 

At  the  October  session,  1909,  of  the  board 
of  supervisors,  I  requested  an  cpportunity  to 
present  my  plan,  which  was  granted,  and  this 
has  now  become  known  as  "The  Kalamazos 
Idea." 

I  asked  for  the  privilege  of  working  every 
sentenced  man  in  the  county  jail,  who  was 
physically  able,  on  the  county  roads.  I 
pointed  'cut  to  them  the  great  increase  in 
prisoners  as  shown  by  the  sheriff's  report, 
and  made  the  statement  that  of  the  3,546 
tramps  housed  the  previous  year,  the  first  two 
figures  would  be  eliminated  the  succeeding 
year  if  this  report  was  adopted;  also  that 
petty  crime  would  materially  decrease.  After 
some  discussion  my  plan  was  unanimously 
ad'cpted.  And,  with'n  a  few  days,  parties  of 
prisoners  were  sent  out  on  the  roads,  cutting 
the  brush,  removing  stumps,  trees  and  other 
obstructions,  and  considerable  ditching  was 
done.  The  first  week  we  had  more  prisoners 
than  we  could  possibly  use;  the  second  week 
a  less  number,  and  within  seven  weeks  the 
number  had  become  so  small  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  have  two  deputy  sheriffs  to  guard  them 
(a  day  and  night  man). 

Tile-Making   Tried. 

We  then  purchased  some  tile  moulds  and 
proceeded  to  make  tile.  Some  weeks  we  had 
only  two  men  to  work  at  this  industry.  The 
sheriff  complained  of  being  lon-egcme.  The 
municipal  judge  had  nothing  to  do,  while  the 
"Nothing  Doing"  sign  hung  out  at  police  head- 
quarters. Shortly  after  this  plan  went  into 
effect  two  hobos  applied  for  Icdging  at  the 
jail.  They  were  accommodated  and  the  next 
morning  were  arrested  as  vags  and  given 
twenty  days.  "But,"  said  one,  "I  have  not 
worked  twenty  days  in  twenty  years."  "Well," 
the  judge  retorted,  "this  is  your  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  work."  In  the  next 
five  rwcnths  there  was  a  decrease  of  tramps 
of  over  2,300,  so  my  theory  worked  well.  We 
are  rid  of  tramps  and  the  tramp  nuisance. 

Kalamazoo  is  a  wet  oasis,  surrounded  by 
dry  counties,  the  spring  election  adding  sev- 
eral more  counties  to  the  dry  collection. 

We  have  had  a  great  influx  cf  visitors  with 
an  abnormal  thirst.  Many  of  these  remain 
with  us  for  twenty  to  sixty  days  to  iron  out 
the  wrinkles  in  our  roads.  Our  municipal 
judge  has  served  notice  en  all  drunks  from 
other  counties  that  a  straight  jail  sentence 
is  what  they  may  expect,  and  that  is  where 
we  are  getting  nearly  all  our  labor  to  build 
our  county  roads.  We  use  them  as  shovelers, 
teamsters,  assistant  cooks,  etc.  The  majority 
are  splendid  workers;  a  hard  drinker  is  usu- 
ally a  hard  worker — he  must  burn  up  his 
energy  in  some  way.  We  have  a  camp  estab- 
lished, with  a  bunk  wagcn  for  the  prisoners 
and  tents  for  the  rest  to  sleep  and  eat  in. 
A  cook  is  furnished  with  a  prisoner  as  assist- 
ant. Both  prisoners  and  paid  labor  eat  to- 
gether. The  camp  has  a  superintendent  and 
one  guard.  The  guard  works  as  a  shoveler 
in  the  gravel  pit  with  the  prisoners.  At  pres- 
ent we  are  using  thirty  teams  in  our  prison 
camp  to  haul  gravel,  and  have  two  or  three 
prisoners,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  camp, 
who  spread  the  gravel.  No  guard  is  used  with 
these.  We  have  had  several  escapes,  but  an 
extra  thirty  and  sixty  days'  sentence  from 
the  circuit  judge,  with  a  warning  that  next 
time  it  would  go  harder  with  them,  seems 
to  have  stopped  the  desire  to  stray.  , 

Two  of  our  papers  have  generously  con- 
tributed their  dailies,  an  appeal  for  magazines 


resulting  in   large   numbers  being  offered. 
Another  Venture. 

After  several  months'  study  of  this  system, 
I  decided  there  was  still  a  chance  for  improve 
Kent. 

Many  of  the  boys,  at  the  expiration  of  theii 
sentence,  felt  they  were  down  and  out.  Ir 
a  strange  city,  without  any  money  or  friends 
they  usually  came  to  me  for  some  assistance 
Here  was  a  new  phase  of  the  question:  A 
man  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  has  l 
grouch  ag-aii.^t  the  community.  While  we  hac 
furnished  him  when  necessary,  a  shirt  or  pail 
of  overalls,  and  perhaps  a  pair  of  shoes,  still 
w.hen  he  served  his  time,  there  was  only,  ir 
seme  cases,  two  things  to  do — beg  or  steal 
After  consulting  with  the  prosecuting  attornej 
and  municipal  judge,  the  county  road  commis 
sioner  authorized  the  chairman  and  clerk  t( 
pay  the  prisoners  one  full  day's  pay  for  ever) 
six  days'  work,  if  the  superintendent  of  thf 
camp  gave  him  a  clean  bill  of  go>cd  behavior 
Under  this  plan  a  sixty-day  man  receive: 
$12.50  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  Wher 
I  called  the  boys  together  in  the  pit  and  anL 
noun'ced  the  new  plan  they  all  seemed  greatlj  j 
pleased,  and  an  old  Irish  teamster  said,  "Yi  I 
niver'll  have  any  more  trouble  with  this  gang.'  I 

If  the  "Kalamazoo  Idea"  should  be  adoptecl 
by   every   county  in   this    country  hundreds  <xj 
miles   of  road  would  be  built  by  what  ;s  non  I 
waste  material.     The  community  wou1d  be  th<  I 
gainer,  while  the  results  in  the  men  would  bt  I 
incalculable.      Living    out    of    doors    in    God'.'  I 
fresh   air  and  sunshine  take:    away  the  oppor-  1 
tunity  fcr  morbid  thought;  they  come  put  witJ  ] 
hardened    muscles,    bright-eyed    and    healthy 
We    find    that    with    a    day's    work   in   the    air 
after  supper   they  will  sit  around  for  an   houi 
or  two,  smoke,  talk,  or  read,  and  retire  early  • 
Five    o'clock    sees    the    whole    camp    up,    wit! 
breakfast  at  six.     They  take  considerable  prid< 
in    their    work    and    a    shirker    does    not    shirt 
long.     The  gang  looks  after  that;  he  is  quicklj 
informed    that   the   rest   of   them    will    not  dc 
his  share  of  the  work. 

If   you    like   the   Kalamazoo   idea,   try   it;  i 
will   rid   your   county   of   tramps. 

It  will  decrease  crime. 

You   will   build   more   miles   of  road. 

Your   prisoners    will    be    in    fit    condition   t< 
tackle  a  man's  job.  , 

DETROIT-TOLEDO    BOULEVARD. 

Mayor   Whitlock,   of   Toledo,   has   taken   th 
initiative  in  a  movement  to  secure  a  good  roa> 
between   Detroit  and  Tcledo.     He  has  writtci 
to    Mayor   Breitmeyer   of    Detroit   urging   th; 
steps    be    taken    to    secure    a    concerted   mov. 
ment.      The    Toledo    Chamber    of    Commerc 
has  had  the  matter  presented  to  it  and  May 
Breitmeyer  has  taken  it  up  with  the  Board  < 
Commerce. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  road  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  several  years,  but  there  has  bee 
a  lack  of  impetus  which  may  now  be  for 
coming.  In  his  letter,  Mayor  Whitlo 
among  other  things,  says:  "In  these  da 
when  automobiles  are  bringing  city  folk  an 
country  fclk  more  closely  together,  and  unit 
ing  the  cities  themselves  in  more  intimat 
bonds,  a  broad  highway  between  us  wou 
be  of  advantage,  not  alone  to  automobilis 
but  to  everyone  in  the  two  cities." 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 


One  and  one-half  miles  of  crushed  ston 
road  have  been  finished  in  Sheridan  townshij 
Newaygo  county. 

J.  F.  Finnegan  T.f  Ramsey,  was  awarded  th 
contract  for  the  abutments  for  the  bridges  o 
the  new  county  road  at  Siemens,  Powder  Mi 
creek  and  Black  river  by  the  Gogebic  count 
road  commission,  the  bidder  to  whom  th 
work  was  awarded  several  weeks  ago  havin 
failed  to  file  his  bonds  within  the  time  spec 
fied. 
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SOME   FINE    LIMESTONE    ROADS. 


An  article  condemning  limestone  roads  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  state  press  re- 
cently. The  article  makes  no  distinction  in 
the  quality  of  limestone  rock,  but  condemns 
limestone  generally.  There  are  some  lime- 
stone roads  in  Michigan  which  do  not  deserve 
this  condemnation.  They  are  located  in  Ant- 
rim county,  and  every  stranger  who  uses 
them  has  the  same  thing  to  say  about  the 
highways — that  they  are  the  best  roads  in  the 
state  and  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  drive  over 
them.  The  quality  of  these  roads  has  been 
demonstrated  to  the  residents  of  the  county 
since  they  were  built — some  of  them  being 
four  years  old — and  the  pride  with  which 
Antrim  county  people  refer  to  these  roads 
shows  where  they  stand  on  this  particular 
quality  of  limestone.  These  roads,  and  a 
number  of  roads  in  Mason  county  were  built 
with  Petoskey  crushed  limestone,  which  is  of 
high  quality. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  limestone  that  have 
been  used  in  the  state  of  Michigan  in  the  past 
few  years,  viz.,  Calcite  stone  and  Dolmite. 
Dolmite  stone  is  generally  found  throughout 
the  different  states,  but  in  greater  quantities 
in  Wisconsin  than  any  other  state.  This  Dol- 
mite limestone  runs  very  high  in  magnesia 
and  low  in  calcite  carbonite.  The  product  of 
the  Petoskey  Crushed  Stone  Company  is  Cal- 
cite limestone,  which  runs  very  high  in  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  little,  if  any,  magnesia. 
This,  according  to  expert  opinion,  gives  the 
road  a  greater  wearing  surface  than  one  that 
runs  high  in  magnesia.  Magnesia  easily 
powders  up  by  the  action  of  wheels  and  blows 
away,  while  the  stone  of  a  calcite  nature 
wears  down  and  fills  the  voids,  instead  of 
blowing  away.  All  macadam  roads  are  dusty, 
which  is  unavoidable,  but  roads  built  of  hard, 
heavy  calcite  stone  are  less  dusty  than  those 
built  of  lighter  material.  - 


A  road  north  of  Hart  in  Oceana  county.  This  road  is  two  miles 
long.  It  was  built  four  years  ago  and  the  stone  used  was  Petoskey 
crushed  .  limestone,  furnished  by  the  Petoskey  Crushed  Stone 
Company.  Although  the  read  has  seen  hard  service,  it  is  in  the  best 
of  condition  today.  This  road  was  cqnstructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  J.  K.  Flood,  of  Hart  township.  Mr.  Flood  takes  great 
pride  in  showing  this  road  to  visitors,  as  he  believes  it  is  one  of  the 
best  roads  in  the  state. 


A  road  in  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim  county,  built 
of  Petoskey  crushed  stone.  It  is  one  of  the  best  constructed 
roads  in  Michigan.  Although  in  use  for  four  years,  it  has 
not  yet  needed  any  repairs,  which  speaks  highly  for  the  con- 
struction and  the  material  used.  W.  N.  Curry,  township 
highway  commissioner,  supervised  the  building  of  the  road. 
With  the  exception  of  a  stretch  of  one  and  three-quarter 
miles  of  road,  which  will  be  built  next  year,  Elk  Rapids 
township  roads  are  all  stone  roads. 


MICHIGAN'S  STATE 

FAIR  A  LEADER 


Michigan's  state  fair  this  year  will  take 
the  lead  among  great  state  fairs  of  the  coun- 
try in  that  an  immense  good  roads  exhibit, 
a  novelty  at  state  fairs,  will  be  in  operation 
throughout  the  week.  This  exhibit  was  the 
result  of  the  suggestion  made  at  the  national 
good  roads  convention  at  Columbus  last  year 
at  which  time  it  was  brought  out  that  state 
lairs  offered  the  best  possible  means  of  reach- 
ing the  farmers,  good  roads  officials  of  the 
towns  and  others  who  should  show  interest  in 
good  roads. 

A  thousand  feet  of  improved  highway  will 
be  laid  on  the  state  fair  grounds  during  the 
week.  Raw  ground  will  be  taken,  and  the 
spectators  can  see  every  operation  attendant 
on  making  modern  roads.  There  will  be  all 
manner  of  improved  road  machinery  shown 
in  operation  and  there  will  be  lectures  during 
the  operations  by  George  D.  Marshall,  the 
government  good  roads  engineer,  who  has 
been  detailed  to  handle  the  Michigan  exhibit. 

Supt.  V.  V.  Green  of  the  machinery  and 
implement  division  of  the  state  fair  has  sent 
uut  personal  letters  to  the  1300  good  roads 
ctticials  of  the  state,  calling  their  attention 
to  the  good  roads  display  and  inviting  them 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  there  dur- 
ing the  fair. 

Field  stone,  gravel  and  slag  will  be  used  in 
the  making  of  the  modern  roads  and  there 
will  be  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  gov- 
ernment methods  of  testing  materials  used  <n 
road  construction.  Road  rollers,  graders, 
crushers  and  other  machines  will  be  used  and 
it  is  expected  this  good  roads  display  will  be 
one  of.  the  most  interesting  ever  put  on  any- 
where in  the  country. 


MAKES  FINE  RECORD. 

Chippewa  county  was  bonded  in  April, 
1904,  for  $25,000  to  build  the  steel  bridges  'of 
the  county,  and  in  addition  to  this,  each  and 
every  year  from  1904  to  1908,  two  mills  were 
raised  for  building  and  graveling  roads.  Dur- 
ing this  period  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
any  of  the  graveling  fund  for  the  building  of 
bridges.  When  William  Godfrey  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  county  road  commis- 
sioner, Jan.  1,  1909,  there  was  not  one  cent 
of  bridge  money  in  the  treasury,  as  it  had 
all  been  used,  and  in  that  year  he  had  less 
than  two  mills  to  build  and  repair  the  bridges 
and  take  care  of  the  roads  of  the  county. 
This  present  year,  1910,  he  had  two  mills  and 
no  bridge  fund.  Notwithstanding  this  short- 
age of  funds,  Mr.  Godfrey  has  made  a  record 
he  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 


The  new  stone  road  into  the  Epworth  as- 
sembly grounds,  near  Ludington,  has  been 
completed.  The  new  road  was  constructed 
in  the  best  possible  manner  under  direction 
of  Frank  Sheperd. 


The  Deputy  County  Surveyor  of  Lake  coun- 
ty has  surveyed  the  highway  and  established 
grades  on  the  road  south  from  the  Webber 
township  hall,  four  miles  north  of  Baldwin 
to  the  gravel  road  near  the  West  school  house. 
This  road  will  be  graded  and  graveled  this 
fall.  This  will  make  a  graveled  road  from 
the  court  house  at  Baldwin  to  the  town  hall 
4  miles  north. 
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SUBSCRIPTION!      ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR, 
PAYABLE    IN    ADVANCE. 

UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  ROAD  BUILD- 
ING NEEDED. 

The  American  delegates  to  the  international 
read  conference,  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium, 
in  August,  say  that  the  great  lesson  of  the 
congress  for  America  is  the  showing  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a 
uniform  system  of  road  building  in  the  United 
States.  Joseph  W.  Jones,  cf  New  York,  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Automobile 
Touring  Club  of  America,  says  that  chaos  is 
bound  to  prevail  so  long  as  the  idea  that 
local  engineers  should  have  full  control  of 
road  building  governs  in  America.  "We 
need,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  a  "a  system  like  that 
in  France,  of  national,  state  and  county  roads, 
decreasing  in  width  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  traffic  and  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  government  and  the  states." 

The  American  representatives  believe  that 
the  American  roads,  especially  in  the  south, 
are  too  wide  and  lack  the  requisite  depth  of 
foundation.  The  idea  is  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
keep  them  in  repair  than  to  re'build  them  en- 
tirely also  prevails.  They  consider  that  the 
English  roads,  although  the  narrowest,  are  the 
best  in  Europe,  especially  when  the  surface 
is  thoroughly  tarred  and  covered  with  a  light 
coating  of  sand. 


ing  here,  of  keeping  their  roads  in  repair, 
so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  closing  them 
up  for  months  at  a  time.  It  is  the  invariable 
custom  in  tlr's  c  untry,  I  don't  know  why, 
of  never  keeping  a  public  highway  in  repair. 
We  say  in  our  defence,  and  as  an  excuse — 
we  Americans  are  good  excusers  when  our 
conduct  is  criticized — "Oh,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  we  are  a  young  country,  while 
Europe  is  an  old  country  and  has  been  at  work 
for  years  on  its  n  ads."  What  under  the 
sun  that  has  to  do  with  the  question  puzzles 
me.  We  know  how  to  build  a  road  just  as 
well  as  the  Europeans  do.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  fact  innumerable  times.  I  have 
seen  many  stretches  of  mad  in  this  country 
that  compare  m'cst  favorably  with  any  road 
to  be  found  in  Europe,  but  when  we  come 
to  a  good  continuous  road  the  comparison 
ceases  and  we  are  not  on  the  same  earth. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  'of  affairs? 
This  question  is  easily  answered.  Go  to  Eu- 
rope and  find  out  how  to  keep  up  a  good  road. 
We  went  there  to  find  out  how  to  make  good 
roads;  why  not  go  there  and  find  out  how  to 
keep  them  so?  It  must  be  cheaper,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  convenient,  to  keep  a  read  in 
repair  than  it  is  to  leave  it  untouched  for  a 
couple  of  years  or  longer  and  then  to  tear  it 
up  and  rebuild  it.  What  is  the  objection  to 
having  our  roads  continually  patrolled  by  the 
number  of  men  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
good  order,  providing  the  men,  of  course,  with 
sufficient  material  and  suitable  tools? 

This  method  is  followed  by  all  of  the  rail- 
n:ads,  not  as  a  convenience  but  as  a  necessity. 
Since  the  appearance  of  motor  cars  the  speed 
on  our  highways  frequently  equals  that  of 
railway  trains.  What  objection  is  there  to 
making  the  highways  as  safe  and  as  comfort- 
able to  travel  over  as  are  the  tracks  of  a 
railway.— Correspondent  New  Ycrk  Sun. 


WEAK  POINT  IN  OUR  SYSTEM. 

There  are  stretches  of  good  read  in  the 
United  States,  quite  a  few  of  them,  enough 
at  any  rate  to  satisfy  anyone  that  we  know 
a  good  road  when  we  see  it  and  that  we 
know  very  well  how  to  build  r  ads;  but  when 
we  have  built  the  road  we  have  "shot  our 
bolt."  We  are  like  the  fellow  who,  when  we 
had  renewed  a  note,  said  to  himself,  "Thank- 
God,  that's  paid."  So,  when  we  have  finished 
the  construction  of  a  good  road,  we  say: 
"That's  finished,"  and  so  we  regard  it  not 
only  as  finished,  but  as  finished  for  all  time. 

After  a  while  holes,  hummocks  and  other 
irregularities  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
road,  making  travel  over  it  uncomfortable. 
Do  we  fix  it?  I  guess  not.  That  road  was 
well  built,  and,  like  the  renewed  note,  it  re- 
quires no  further  attention.  At  last  it  gets 
so  bad  as  to  become  unsafe.  Then  we  put 
up  signs  "Street  Closed,"  and  devote  several 
months,  not  to  repairing  it,  but  to  rebuild- 
ing it. 

While  motoring  in  Europe,  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  I  was  struck  by  the  very 
few  times  I  was  confronted  by  this  sign,  and 
then  for  very  short  stretches.  They  seem  to 
have  a  faculty  there,  which  is  noticeably  lack- 


EXPERIMENTAL CONCRETE  ROAD. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  of  High- 
ways at  the  request  of  the  county  engineer  cf 
Westchester  county  set  aside  $1,800  for  the 
construction  of  an  experimental  piece  of  con- 
crete road  on  Road  No.  52,  Westchester  c-  un- 
ty,  near  Elmsford.  This  work  was  dore  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  1909,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Eberhard  L.  Wuff,  County  Engineer 
and  the  following  is  a  description  of  the  meth- 
ods and  materials  employed  in  such  construc- 
tion together  with  the  figures  as  to  the  cost: 

Crushed  trap  rock  of  a  size  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  top  course  of  macadam  contain- 
ing, by  experiment,  about  40  per  cent  voids 
was  spread  on  the  macadam  surface  and  rolled 
by  a  steam  roller  to  a  finished  thickness  of 
about  three  inches,  the  percentage  of  void  be- 
ing reduced  by  this  rolling  to  about  25. 

Screened  sand  and  Atlas  Portland  cement 
were  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  ce- 
ment to  three  parts  sand,  in  the  dry  state  on 
a  mixing  platform,  spread  upon  the  road  sur- 
face and  worked  into  the  voids  by  sweeping 
about  with  brooms  and  continuous  rolling  with 
a  steam  roller  until  the  voids  were  completely 
filled  with  the  dry  sand  and  cement  mixture. 
Water  was  then  spread  freely  on  the  road  sur- 
face forming  a  fluid  grout  of  the  sand,  cement 
and  water,  the  sweeping,  watering  and  rolling 
continued  to  assist  a  perfect  penetration  and 


filling  of  the  voids  between  the  adjoining  par- 
ticles  of  stone.     More  sand  and  cement  mix- 
ture  was   spread   over  wherever  it  was   fcund 
necessary   to   completely    fill    all   voids   and   to 
leave  a  very  thin  covering  over  the  entire  sur- 
face,  which   when   completed   was   smooth   and 
even    but    slightly    gritty.      The    roadway    was 
then  permitted  to  harden  for  about  seven  days 
before    thrown    open    to    traffic,    the    rcadway 
being  wet  down  frequently  during  that  period. 
Expansion   joints    were    placed    about    twenty- 
five  feet  apart  by  pouring  a  thin  line  of  heat- 
ed asphalt  across  the  roadway  after  the  brok- 
en  stone  was  compacted  but  before  any  sand 
and  cement  mixture  was  spread.     A  section 
100   feet  in   length   was  placed  without  expa 
sion   joints    by    reinforcing    the    concrete    sla 
with   woven   wire  mesh. 

The  completed  roadway  presents  a  smoc 
surface,  equal   to   new   macadam,  is   quite   fr 
from   irregularities   frequently   formed   in   cc 
crete    roads    and    offers    a    good    foothold 
horses.     Automobiles  have  no   detrimental 
feet  on  the  road. 

The    measured   quantities    of    materials    use 
were    88    barrels    of    cement,    about    40    cut 
yards  of  sand  and  200  cubic  yards  of  \l/2  tra 
rock  (commercial  size),  the  resulting  concret 
reoresenting    a    mass    of    150    cubic    yards 
place.      Expressed    in    the    proportion    of    tr, 
completed   concrete    the     mixture     would 
about   1  —  3  —  7J/2j    if   expressed    in    the   propc 
tions   of  the  loose  materials  used  in  the  mij 
ture  would   be  about  1  —  3  —  12l/2.     It  would 
manifestly  impossible   to  secure  a  dense  mi* 
ture  if  the  materials  were  mixed  in  the  latte 
proportions  in  the  loose  state,  and  the  result- 
ing concrete  would  unquestionably  be  porous 
and   lull    of   cavities   and    lacking   in   resisting 
power   for   road   purposes.     The   result   of  the 
dense    concrete   being   obtained   by    the   exp< 
diency  of  reducing  voids  contained  in  the  loc 
stone   by   rolling. 

After  five  months  of  fairly  heavy  traffic  ov 
the   road   no   serious   defects   developed. 

The  cost  of  the  improvement  was  very  nea 
ly  $1  per  square  yard  and  is  in  excess  of 
preliminary   estimate.     This   is   largely   due 
the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  renting  too 
and    machines,    and    should    prove    materiall 
less  if  similar  work  is  d'cne  on  a  larger  sea 
All    sprinkling   was   done   by   hand   sprinkler 
as  it  was  found  impossible  to  use  a  sprinklin 
wagon.     All   sand   and  cement   was   mixed 
hand  when  a   mechanical  mixture   would   hav 
been   more  economical. 

The  detailed  cost  of  items  are  as  follows: 
200  cubic  yards  of  trap  rock  at  $2.47..$    493.! 
88  barrels  of  Portland  (Atlas)   cement 
50   cubic   yards    of   sand  .............. 

1,600  square  feet  of  wire  reinforcement 
2  barrels  of  asphalt  .................. 

Lumber    ............................. 

Steam   roller,  21  days  ................. 

Teaming    ............................. 

Hire  of  tools  and  machinery  ..........     100.0(1 

Labor    ................................    ;,  i 

Total    .............................  $l,772.0C 

Summary  of  cost  by  the  square  yard: 
Stone    ...............................    $0.27 

Cement    ........................... 

Sand   ................................      o.O 

Wire   reinforcement    .................      0.0 

Asphalt    .............................      o.O 

Lumber   .............................      o.O 

Steam   roller    ........................      0.1 

Teaming    .......................... 

Tools   and   machinery  ................      0.05 

Labor    ............................. 

Total    ........................    $o.996: 


143.! 
75.( 

52.1 

15.00 

16.00 

210.00 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS 


MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

> 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice- President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  J.  E.  Beat,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 

THF    SFPRFTARY'S    fflRNFR          retary   A.    C.    Carton,   of   the    Public    Domain    den's  departments.     Men  cannot  cope  with  the 
11L    JLVIXL,  1  rtl\  1    O    V,V/I\HLiI\.         Commission,   in   comparing  forestry  in   Michi-    question  of  subduing  forest  fires  while  spend- 

gan  with  the  work  of  the  general  government,    ing  their  time  "rooting"  politically. 


FIRE  VIOLATORS   PUNISHED.  "Why,    we   have   5,000,000   trees   on    our   re- 


Clarence  H.  Phelps,  deputy  state  fire  warden  serves,"     says     Secretary     Carton.       "Half    as  BURN   THE   SLASHINGS. 

and    game    warden,    of    West    Branch,    whose  many  as   the  general  government  has,  and  we  £.   W.   Griffith,  state   forester  of  Wisconsin, 

work    this   summer   has   been    confined   almost  have  sold  this  year  at  cost  to  Michigan  people  who  has  given  the  preservation  of  forest  pro- 

entirely  to  fire  work  in  the  northern  counties,  2,700.000  trees.     In  a  few-rears  we  will  be  up  ducts   considerable   study   since   the   big  forest 

says:  to    the    general    government    and    leading    all  fires  during  the  summer  of  1908,  advocates  the 

"We    have   had   a    tough    time   this   summer  other   states-     The   reports   from   other   states  burning  of  all  hemlock  and  pine  slashings  left 

and   there   was   danger   of   a   repetition   of   the  show   tllat   only  tw.°  or  three  are  ahead  of  us  by  lumbermen  in  the  forests  of  that  state.     As 

Metz  disaster  only  once.    That  was  at  Portage  """'•     The   commission    has    a   definite    policy  the  forest   conditions   in   Wisconsin   are   prac- 

Lake     where    scores    of    people    were   for    two  mapped    cut.   and   it    will    not   be    long   before  tically  identical  with  those  in  Northern  Michi- 

days   in   imminent   danger,  while   thousands   of  cven   greater   results   can   be   shown.  gan,  Mr.  Griffith's  recommendations  are  of  in- 

dollars  worth  of  property  was  endangered  and        "During  the  two  years  since  the  commission  terest  in  Michigan. 

thousands  were  destroyed.     That  fire  was  the  I00*,  charpt-   of   the   big   reserve    not   a   single  Mr    Griffith  believes  that  the  burning  of  the 

result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  two  ccmp-  fire  has  injured  any  of  the  seedlings,  because  siashings   wou]d  be   the   most  effective   means 

ers    and    they    were    both    arrested.     The    law  we  have  kel)f  nre  lanes  clear  and  protected  the  of  preventjnR  disastrous  fires.     He  has  found 

of  1907  made  it  possible  to  arrest,  fine  and  im-  tr<^'*-  that  most  of  the   fires  have  originated  in   cut- 

prison  those  who  carelessly  or  negligently  set                                                                                   The  over   djstrjcts  where   the   slashings   have  been 

fires,   and   we're  pushing  the   careless   ones  as  commission    has   approved   of   a  plan    to   clean  ,eft  to.  dry      Mr    Griffith  has  recommended  to 

hard  as  we  can.     We  have  convicted  six  men  «P  f»  the  state  lands  and  get  rid  of  the  matured  the  iegjs]atjve  COmmittee  on  water  power,  for- 

in    Crawford   county   alcne.  and  old  timber      The  land  department  has  this  estry  and   drajnage>  the   drawing  up  of  a  !aw 

' 


ware  "hi  r^eTve  ?  .5"  *  forester  was  questioned  as  to  the 

and    left    after    dinner    without    extinguishing    <                                                                                     -  expense  of  burning  the  slashings,  and  he  said 

the  blaze.     When  they  started  back,  they  were    '    U            mnfirf«nt  that   n*   threat   as  has   hpen  that   sixty,  cents   per   1,000  square  feet  of  ter- 

mct  by  flames  in  the  brush.     Their  outfit  was        J                           reforestation    this               that  - 

can.                   ru                     "  fifiM^^gjtg  £*£»-  thus  gain  an  idea  of  the  cost  of 

hen,  to       y  nothing  of  the  danger  to  life  at       ^^yS'^^w  .td'le  wFneed"'!  Mr.    Griffith    declares    himself    strongly    in 

the  cottages.     We  had  every  available  man  in    b;           Qn*    e  *               „  favor  of  the  state  O.f  Wisconsin  retaining  pos- 

Another  thing  the  commission  has  done  is  to  Cession  of  all   the  water  power  rights  it  now 

tnelr    bring  about  a  much  better  feeling  among  the  owns.     He   says   the   state    should     refuse     to 

work   while  the  lumber  camps  were   deserted,    peop]e  of  tne  upper  part  of  the  state  regarding  grant  dam  franchises  unless  given  control   as 

the  men  all  fighting  fire.     It  was  a  tough  bat-    the   commission's  projects.     A  few  years   ago  a  consideration.    The  state,  he  declared,  should 

tie  and  for  a  time  the  fight  seemed  hopeless,    everyone    up    there    was    opposed    to    the    big  retain  all  the  rights  it  still  possesses. 

Then  we  went  after  the  two  campers  and  put    reserve      Now  there  is   said  to  be  hearty  co-  The    state    forester's    arguments    relative    to 

operation    and    a    thorough    understanding    of  the  burning  of  slashings  were  so  forcible  that 

About   seven  cut  of  ten  of  our  forest  fires    what  the  cornrnissjon  is  accomplishing.  it   is    now    expected    that    the    legislature    will 

,n  the  north  originate  from  engine  sparks  but  at  its  forthcoming  session  a  law  making 

FORFST   T  ATJn*    T?F<?TORFn   TO  this  work  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  lum- 

The  people  are  becoming  more  careful,  too.                      EST   LANDS    RESTORED   TO  berm£n      This  Pquestfon  has  ^  discussed  by 

Lnder  the  law  of  1907  the  supervisor  of  each  a   number    of  '£      h            tjmber            ators    £ 

5    the    trwn    fire    warden.     He    can        President    Taft   has    signed    a    proclamation  both  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  upper  penin- 

hire  as  many  men  as  is  necessary  to  fight  fire,    elmnnatmg  6.075  acres  of  land  from  the  Hay-  sula  for  more  than  a  year  past,  and  it  is  said 

He   presents  his  bill  to     he   township  and  the    den    National    Forest,   in   Wyoming,   in   pursu-  that    many   of    them    are    ready    to    co-operate 

township    pays.     The    bills    are    then    sent    to    ance    of   the    administration's    general    plan    of  wjth  trie  state  officials 

Lansing   and   the   state   reimburses   the   town-    restoring  to   the  public   domain   all   areas   not  ^,  •                                '•                        .    . 

,hip    for   one-third   of   its   expenses.     All   fines    valuable   for   forest  purposes.     The   eliminated  t    ThlS  £e?V     "£  ^T!    *   V"Y  ,inte,festin* 

For   violations  of  the   fire  law  are  turned   over    ,racts    arc    situated    mainly    alon-    the    north-  °P'C  whlch    has    £'£*    S£l,  £    umbermen 

to   the    cnunty   treasury   and   credited   back   to    ca?tcrn    boundary   of   the   forest.     The   largest  ^V^™  lT    K               l™       /  k   ^            '  <*** 

the    township    where    the    violation    occurred.    alld   most   important    part    of   the    elimination,  il^"s  has  become  law   and  while  some  men 

This   is   done  to  help  out  the  town  treasuries.    m0re  than  4.000  acres,  is  said  to  offer  oppor-  kl<*    'f  a  ly  "penses  of  this  kind,  the  matter 

"[   think   this  is   the  only  instance   in   which    tunity   only   for   dry  farming,   no    water   being  'i*5?«    5,^     In   °^  "fdwoods    where   the 

fines  are  collected  and  not  turned  into  county    available    frr   irrigation.      The   unappropriated  b[US^   Teclu'res   rnonths   of   drying  before   i 

Irbrary  funds.      But  the   fines  don't  amount   to    eliminntc(1  ,and  labtcr  wil,  be  opened  to  settle-  eat   an,'"   sllape  ftO   bur"'   th'S   matter   requlres 

much  compared  with   the  expenses.     The  tax-    ment  special  treatment. 

payers,   however,   are   aiding   by  their   careful-                                _  But    in    any    case   the    fundamental    fact    re- 

ness   and   they   are   now   becoming  very   much                                 WAT?F>TTMQ  roTTTrryur.  mams   namely:     No  man  should  have  the  right 

interested   in    fighting   the    fires.                                         If-WKJtST    WAKJ  to   endanger  cither  his   own   or  his   neighbor's 

"Up  in   Presque   Isle   county  they  have   had       ••One    never    hears    of    a    deputy    fire    warden  forest  or  other  property  by  hundreds  of  acres 

some  bad   fires  again,  but  no   such   damage  as    being    "among    those    present"    when    an    ex-  of  dangerous  unsightly  slash. 
vv-as  done   several   years  ago."                                    tensive    forest    fire    is    raging,    comments    the 

Manistique    Pioneer-Tribune.      If    it   were   not  Governor  Warner  'has  appointed  the  follow- 

for    the   activity    and   alertness   of   the   lumber  ing    additional     delegates    from     Michigan     to 


.    -  „  .  nTr 

A   L.t,ADil,K.  companies    and    their    employes,    much    more  the  national  conservation  congress,  to  be  held 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  damage    would    result    from   the    fires.     Aside  at  St.  Paul,   Minn.,  September  6  to  9:  W.  D. 

union    in    reforestation    projects,    does    r  early  from  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  corner  grocery  Young,    Bay    City;    M.    D.    Olds,    Cheboygan; 

as   well    as   the    general    government   itself,   in  st   re  and  expounding  politics,  the  deputies  do  E.  F.  Loud.  Au   Sable;  W.   B.   Mershon,  Sagi- 

fact.   and   has   a    well    defined1  policy   mapped  little   else    t      earn    the   lucrative   salaries   paid  naw;     Charles     W.     Garfield,     Grand     Rapids; 

nut,    which    promises    within    a    few    years    to  them   by  the   state.     If  experienced  woodsmen  G.    Von    Platen,    Boyne    City;    J.    S.    Stearns, 

make    the   state   the   leader   in    this   important  were  appointed  and  given  free  rein  there  would  Ludington;     Bruce     O'Dell,     Cadillac;     Prof. 

work.    This,  in  brief,  is  the  statement  of  Sec-  be  less  cause  for  censuring  the  state  fire  war-  Filibert  Roth,  Ann  Arbor. 
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MICHIGAN   ROADS   AND   FORESTS 


THE  WORLD'S  TIMBER  SUPPLIES. 

The   timber   resources    of      Michigan,     once 
greater    than    those    of    any  Jike    territory    of 


the  United  States.     The  largest  forest  reserve  properly    placed    to    replace    the    trees    which 

in    Europe  is  now  existing  in   Russia  and  Fin-  have   been   removed. 

^£%$£hlShav'  between  them  over  500,000,-  "You   who  are   here   in   this   Normal   school 

W  ™                                    Austria-Hungary  today   fill   yourselves  as  you  have  never  been 


8°  kack  to 


lumber  is  in  sight  within  the  present  century, 
unless  timber  cultivation  and  conservation, 
like  that  now  practiced  in  Germany,  becomes 
general. 

The  most  important  commercial  timbers  of 
the  world  are  obtained  from  the  coniferous 
trees,  which  are  to  be  found  mostly  in  the 
North  of  Europe  and  in  North  America.  The 
great  bulk  cf  the  imports  of  all  large  timber- 
consuming  countries  consists  of  those  woods, 
with  the  result  that  the  available  sources  of 
supply  are  being  steadily  narrowed.  There 
may  now  be  said  to  be  only  six  countries  in 
a  position  to  supply  large  quantities  of  mer- 
chantable timber. — viz.,  Russia  (including  Fin- 
land), Austria-Hungary,  Norway  and  Sweden 
in  Europe,  and  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  America.  The  resources  of  Finland  are 
still  large,  as  are  also  those  of  Sweden;  while 
Canada  now  represents  the  world's  greatest 
reserve. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  and  steel,  stone,  cement,  and 
other  like  materials  for  timber  in  modern  con- 
structional work  would  have  placed  a  check 
on  timber  consumption,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  demand 
has  developed  even  more  rapid  and  the  ratio 
of  increase  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  population.  Thus,  while  in  the  conclud- 
ing 40  years  of  last  century  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  increased  by  about  42  per  cent., 
the  imports  of  timber  were  trebled;  and  in  a 
circular  issued  by  the  forestry  department  of 
the  United  States  it  is  stated  that  the  propor- 
tionate increase  of  population  since  1880  is 
only  half  of  the  proportionate  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  timber  during  the  same  period. 
The  area  of  forest  land  still  remaining  in 
the  United  States  is  estimates  at  700,000,000 
acres,  and  the  amount  of  standing  timber  is 
variously  placed  at  from  one  trillion  to  one 
and  a  half  trillion  feet,  board  measure.  Esti- 
mates of  the  total  value  of  this  timber  place 
it  at  from  $15,000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000. 
The  present  yearly  cut  of  timber  in  the  United 
States  is  placed  at  38,000,000,000  feet,  with  a 
tendency  to  increase.  The  increase  of  con- 
sumptions is  very  rapid.  Between  1880  and 
1900  the  growth  of  population  amounted  to 
52  per  cent.,  but  in  the  same  period  the  output 
of  domestic  timber  increased  by  94  per  cent. 
The  output  in  the  first-mentioned  year  was 
18,000,000,000  board  feet,  and  since  that  date 
the  quantity  put  through  the  mills  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  totals  800,000,000,000  feet.  The  ex- 
ports to  Europe  are  large,  but  the  imports  are 
larger,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  timber  exports 
from  Canada  coming  to  the  United  States. 
From  these  figures  it  follows  that  without 
taking  into  account  the  growth  cf  the  new 
forests  our  available  supply  of  merchantable 
timber  will  be  exhausted  in  40  years,  and  even 
taking  such  growth  into  consideration  60  years 
would  appear  to  be  the  furthest  limit  of  the 
duration  of  our  timber  supplies.  This  shows 
the  necessity  for  timber  growing  and  conser- 
vation. 

Canada's  stand  of  merchantable  timber  is 
put  at  a  considerably  lower  figure  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  being  rather  less  than  half. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  all  hitherto 
accepted  estimates  will  prove  to  be  under  rath- 
er than  al>'  ve  the  mark.  The  forests  in  Brit- 
i-l)  I'olumbia  are  very  extensive,  the  stand 
being  estimated  at  between  150,000,000,000  feet 
and  200,000.000,000  feet.  Canada's  total  forest 
i  has  been  placed  at  1,250,000  square  miles, 
or  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  There  will 
.  erves  in  Canada  to  draw  en  for 
many  years  to  come,  as  there  is  not  the  same 
enormous  domestic  consumption  there  as  in 


under  fores  ringing  from 
case  of  Sweden  aWo  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  Russia  to  14  per  cent  in 
It  .  But  eyen  the  ]east  of  those  figures  is 
j  £  when  conlpare(j  wjtn  Britain's  very  mod- 
gst  4  cen(.  ^e  proportions  of  area  under 
sute  ownershjp  aiso  affOrd  an  interesting  com- 
ison  being  as  high  as  84  per  cent,  in  the 
£agg  Qf  gpain  and  as  low  as  7  per  cent  in 
Austr;a  the  figures  for  the  ether  principal 
countries  being  as  follows:  Russia,  61  per 
cem.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  70  per  cent; 
Qermany  33  per  cent;  Sweden,  27  per  cent; 
Hungarv'  16  per  cent  and  Norway  and  France 
each  12  per  cent 

imhor  anrl  inm 
Great  Britain  is  the  :  large* 

ber    importing   country     the    value   ot    :  its    im 


are  not  a  selfish  people  when  they 
think  and  if  a  man  does  not  care  for  future 
generations  then  the  law  should  step  in  anc" 
take  hold  of  the  situation  and  make  him  care. 

"There  are  many  ways  in  which  forestrj 
may  be  taught  to  the  pupils  so  that  they  will 
go  home  to  their  parents  enthused  with  the 
ideas  of  forestry.  The  forestry  department 
has  in  its  'possession  many  pictures  which 
will  be  loaned  for  school  libraries.  Circulars 
there  are  which  outline  the  work  to  be  taught 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  then  collections  of 
specimens  of  trees  could  be  made  that  wil? 
make  them  familiar  with  trees.  Take  them  or 
excursions  to  inspect  the  trees. 

Throughout  his  address  Prof.  Clifford  used 
a  map  to  illustrate  his  statements  and  at  the 
close  he  exhibited  a  number  of  pictures  whicl: 
have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  fores 
try  commission. 


the  second  largest  from  Canada,— $16,000,000; 
and  the  third  largest  from  the  United  States — 
$13,000,000. 

All  the  world  wants  lumber  and  more  of  it 
from    year    to    year,    and    only    its    increasing 
and  higher   cost   can   bring  about   re- 
of  consumption. 


FORESTERS  IN  DEMAND. 

At    the    University    of    Michigan    then-    is 
very  flourishing  forestry  department   that   has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  ever  since  its  cre- 
ation.    Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  who  is  at  the  heac' 


HOPE    FOR    FORESTS    IN    PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Maintaining  that  the  reforestrati'on  of  the 
country  and  the  conservation  of  the  forests 
throughout  the  United  States  are  largely  to  be 
brought  about  through  the  indirect  influence 
of  the  teaching  of  forestry  in  the  public 
schools,  Prof.  W.  N.  Clifford,  of  Philadelphia, 
gave  a  stirring  address  before  the  students  of 
the  summer  schoo;  'of  the  Western  State  Nor- 
mal at  Kalamazoo. 

Prof.  Clifford  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Forestry  commission  who  received  his 
commission  under  Gifford  Pinchot  and  he  de- 
votes the  summers  to  visiting  the  summer 
normal  schools  throughout  the  United  States 
and  bringing  before  them  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  forestry  in  an  effort  to 
create  a  greater  interest  in  forestry  through- 
out the  country. 

"Beside  the  sentiment  which  attaches  to  the 
forests  of  our  country,"  said  the  speaker,  "there 
is  the  actual  percentage  which  they  pay  us 
in  dollars  and  cents.  They  protect  your  ag- 
ricultural territory  from  the  sand  dunes  which 
would  otherwise  sweep  across  the  country. 
The  government  is  doing  much  to  preserve 
the  forests  and  every  man  and  woman  may 
have  a  part  in  it.  You  say  it  is  a  matter  too 
far  away  to  demand  any  of  your  attention, 
yet  it  is  a  matter  which  touches  every  one  of 
iis  in  our  homes.  Without  the  forests  this 
platform  upon  which  I  stand  and  these  seats 
on  which  you  are  sitting,  would  be  of  cold 
uncomfortable  cement.  The  government  has 
set  aside  200,000.000  acres  of  land  for  forests. 
Three  states  are  leading  in  the  forestrati'on  and 
it  is  hoped  that  .all  the  others  will  follow. 
New  York  has  a  million  and  a  half  acres  in 
forest  and  Pennsylvania  1,000,000  acres.  Go 
out  and  tell  the  students  in  your  school  that 
the  government  will  help  their  fathers  and 
mothers  to  care  for  their  wood  lot.  The  gov- 
ernment will  help  them  make  the  second 
growth  woods  bring  an  annual  income  and 
furnish  lumber  with  which  to  build  their  hous- 
es. The  government  does  not  say  'hands  off' 
from  these  trees  but  it  does  insist  that  only 
those  trees  be  cut  which  will  not  destroy 
the  forest  and  that  the  roots  of  other 
trees  be  not  disturbed.  The  govern- 
ment's man  will  also  see  that  seed  trees  are 


from  private  concerns,  from  state  forestry  de- 
partments and  from  the  United  States  forestry 
service  for  men  who  have  had  university  train- 
ing. He  has  a  hundred  applications  where 
he  has  not  50  men  to  send  out.  Each  year 
the  call  for  young  men,  with  special  forestry 
*  the  number  cf  men  he 


This  year  has  been  no  exception,  and  while 
there  are  15  men,  graduate  students  this  year 
who  have  already  signed  contracts  with  the 
government  to  go  into  the  United  States  for 
estry  service,  there  are  calls  for  twice  tha 
number. 

Besides  these  15,  who  leave  the  U.  of 
this  year,  there  are  39  undergraduates  and 
this  year's  graduates  who  have  already  ac 
cepted  positions  for  the  summer. 

The  forestry  school  at  Michigan   is  a  grac 
uate   school,   and   the    circumstances    must 
very  unusual  that  will  allow  of  a  student  tak 
ing  all  his  forestry  work  while   he  is  still 
undergraduate. 

TEN  TONS  OF  TREE  SEEDS. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricu 
ture  is  using  this  year  in  the  national  forest 
over  ten  tons  of  tree  seed.  Most  cf  this  see 
has  already  been  planted  or  sown.  The  res 
will  be  utilized  later  in  the  season  as  favor 
able  conditions  are  presented. 

It  takes  a  great  many  tree  seeds  to  mall 
ten  tons.  Jack  pine,  the  most  important  tre 
for  planting  in  the  Nebraska  sandhills  by  th 
forest  service,  will  average  something  lik 
125,000  to  the  pound.  Of  Western  yellow  pine 
the  tree  most  extensively  planted  throughou 
the  national  forests  as  a  whole,  10,000  seed 
will  make  a  pound.  Altogether  the  ten  ton 
of  seed  to  be  used  this  year  represent  perhap 
300,000,000  single  seeds. 

If  every  seed  could  be  depended  on  to  pr 
duce  a  young  tree  suitable  for  planting  th 
result  would  be  a  supply  of  nursery  stc 
sufficient  to  plant  300,000  acres  of  land, 
no  such  result  can  be  looked  for  because  man 
do  not  germinate.  Most  of  the  see 
will  be  sewn  either  broadcast  or  in  seed  spo 
or  planted  with  a  corn  planter  directly  in  th 
place  where  the  trees  are  to  stand. 

Even  when  nursery  stock  is  raised  a  liber 
allowance  must  be  made  for  loss.  In  the  first 
place  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  seeds 
will  be  found  to  be  infertile.  Of  those  which 
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nursery  beds,  and  many  more  will  be  lost  in 
nursery  beds,  and  man  ymore  will  be  lost  in 
transplanting.  If  from  a  pcund  of  Western 
yellow  pine  seed  that  contains  10,000  mdiv.dual 
seeds  4,000  three-year-old  transplants  are 
available  for  field  planting  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  obtained  satisfactory  results. 
There  are  no  wtwenty-four  national  forest 
nurseries  with  an  annual  productive  capacity 
of  over  8.000.000  seedlings.  But  there  are  many 
There  are  now  twenty-four  national  forest 
which  are  waiting  to  be  restocked  and  some 
quicker  and  cheaper  method  than  the  actual 
planting  of  nursery  grown  trees  is  urgently 
needed.  Therefore  the  foresters  are  making 
experiments  on  a  large  scale  with  different 
methods  of  direct  sowing  and  planting  and 
most  of  the  seed  gathered  last  year  was  ob- 
tained for  this  use. 

Broadcasting  has  already  been  found  to  give 
good  results  in  some  regions.  It  was  first 
tried  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  with 
an  encouraging  outcome.  To  broadcast  an 
acre  t.f  land  with  yellow  pine  seed  about  eight 
pounds  of  seed  is  used.  One  of  the  most  for- 
midable drawbacks  of  this  method  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  seed  may  be  consumed  by 
birds  and  rodents.  If  the  season  happens  to 
be  one  in  which  food  fcr  these  animals  is 
scarce  the  loss  is  very  heavy.  The  problem 
of  control  of  animal  pests,  such  as  field  mice, 
ground  squirrels  and  gophers,  which  eat  the 
tree  seeds,  and  also  the  further  problem  of 
preventing  the  depredations  of  rabbits,  which 
are  altogether  too  fond  of  the  little  trees  them- 
selves, whether  nursery  transplants  or  field 
grown  seedlings,  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  biological  survey  experts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

In  some  localities  the  Department  has  had 
to  purchase  seed,  but  most  of  that  used  is 
gathered  by  Forest  Service  men  themselves. 
The  cost  of  gathering  has  varied  for  the  dif- 
ferent regions  from  3.r>  cents  to  $1  a  pound. 
As  a  rule  the  seed  is  collected  in  the  fall 
months,  when  most  conifers  ripen  their  seed. 
Parties  of  three  or  four  men  ordinarily  work 
together.  Where  lumbering  is  in  progress  the 
collectors  follow  the  sawyers  and  take  the 
cones  directly  from  the  felled  trees.  In  stand- 
ing timber  the  tasks  is  much  mere  arduous. 
The  men  must  often  climb  tall  pines  and  pull 
the  cones  from  the  branches  as  best  they  can. 
Where  these  are  on  the  extremities  and  be- 
\niid  the  reach  of  the  hand,  pruning  shears 
are  used.  The  cones  are  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  then  gathered  into  buckets  and 
transferred  to  sacks  in  which  they  are  carried 
to  a  central  point  for  further  treatment. 

The  extraction  of  the  seeds  is  tedious  rather 
than  difficult.  In  some  cases  the  cones  are 
spread  out  upon  sheets  in  the  sun,  when  after 
a  time  they  open  and  the  seed  drops  out;  in 
other  'cases  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  arti- 
ficial heat.  This  is  applied  by  placing  the 
cones  upon  trays  with  screen  bottoms  and 
raising  the  emperatre  of  the  room  to  the 
proper  degree.  The  cones  open,  the  winged 
seeds  fall  out  and  the  seed  is  separated  finally 
from  wings  and  dirt  by  a  fanning  mill.  A 
unod  many  seeds  have  been  removedjrom  the 
cone  by  hand,  but  this  is  a  sore  trial  to  the 
fingers  of  the  pickers  and  exceedingly  slow 
process. 

Osceola  t  wnship,  Osceola  county,  has  vot- 
ed an  i^-ue  of  $23,000  for  good  roads.  That 
the  sentiment  in  the  township  i>  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  good  roads  is  evidenced  by 
the  vote  which  was  268  in  favor  to  60  nays. 
Thirty-t  ne  women  voted.  Charles  A.  Thomp- 
son, Henry  Reuffer  and  M.  W.  Charleton,  of 
Evart,  have  been  invited  to  act  in  advisory 
capacity  in  locating,  planning  and  construct- 
ing the  contemplated  work. 

The  Osceola  township  (Osceola  county) 
board  has  determined  to  survey  fifteen  miles 
of  highways  immediately,  and  to  grade  at 
least  two  miles  this  fall.  It  is  proposed  to 
grade  the  fifteen  miles  as  fast  as  the  same 
can  be  done  economically,  and  to  finish  same 
as  required  by  the  specifications  of  the  state 


Michigan  Forestry  Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.  HUBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


highway  department  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
first  two  miles  to  be  graded  will  be  on  the 
"swamp  road"  north  from  Beech's  corners  on 
the  Avomlale  road.  The  post  office  address  of 
the  clerk  of  the  board  is  Evart. 

The  State  highway  department  has  accepted 
th  etwo  miles  of  road  built  by  the  Grand  Trav- 
erse County  road  commission  in  Garfield 
township;  one  mile  of  road  in  East  Bay  town- 
ship and  one  mile  in  Whitewater  township. 
The  Whitewater  road  was  built  by  Township 
Highway  Commissioner  W.  A.  Worden.  A 
mile  of  r  ad  built  by  Blair  township  also  pass- 
ed muster. 

Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner  F.  F. 
Rngers.  who  inspected  the  roads,  says:  "I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  work  done  in  Grand 
Traverse.  The  grading  is  well  done  and  the 
gravel  used  is  of  good  quality.  In  fact,  some 
of  it  is  extra  good." 

"The  people  of  the  northern  counties  are 
keeping  up  with  the  other  counties  in  the 
matter  of  good  roads."  continued  Mr.  Rogers. 
"But,  unless  they  build  something  permanent, 
they  will  find  themselves  in  the  position  of 
some  of  the  older  counties,  which  for  almost 
half  a  century,  have  been  putting  money  in 
repairs  on  their  highways  only  to  find  that 
after  all  this  work  and  expense,  they  have 
nothing  better  than  when  they  started. 

"By  permanent,  I  mean  a  first  class  graded 
and  graveled  or  macadam  road.  If  the  grading 
is  done  and  done  right  once,  it  need  never  be 
done  again.  Of  course,  in  time,  the  top  dress- 
ing of  a  gravel  road  will  wear  out  but  to  put 
it  into  shape  again  is  comparatively  easy  and 
this  even  need  not  be  done  if  repairs  are  kept 
up. 

"The  territory  covered  by  the  Western 
Michigan  Development  bureau  presents  an  in- 
teresting study  when  viewed  in  light  of  the 
good  roads  m  vement.  Out  of  the  11  'shore 
enmities'  eight  are  working  under  the  county 
n  ad  system  and  the  second  or  inside  tier  of 
counties  is  almost  solidly  lined  up.  Just  to 
the  north,  Antrim  county,  under  the  township 
system,  has  been  building  mile  after  mile  of 
good  roads  until  now  the  rewards  received  by 
that  county  from  the  state  amount  to  the  tidy 
figure  of  $5,000." 

ADIRONDACKS'   FIRE    PATROL. 

It  was  stated  by  a  party  of  New  York  State 
officials  who  have  completed  an  investigation 
of  tin1  lire  patv.l  system  recently  installed  in 
the  Adirondacks  by  the  State  that  a  few  weak 
points  i;1.  the  elaborate  fire  fighting  service  had 
Been  revealed,  and  -that  they  will  have  to  be 
remedied  before  the  system  is  as  effective  as  it 
was  designed  to  be. 

When  there  is  a  hazy  atmospheric  condition 
it  is  impossible  for  the  lookouts  on  the  fire 


stations  recently  erected  by  the  State  at  a 
large  cost  to  see  any  great  distance.  A  fire 
at  Boot  Bay  Pond,  started  by  lightning,  ran 
for  many  hours  before  it  was  discovered.  Now 
there  is  an  agitation  for  fireboats  on  the  larg- 
er Adirondack  lakes,  equipped  with  powerful 
engines  and  about  1,000  feet  of  hose. 


PATROL  FOR  OUR  FORESTS. 

During  July  fires  laid  waste  valuable  tracts 
of  timber  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  California 
and  Idaho  being  heavy  sufferers.  To  be  sure, 
current  conditions  were  most  favorable  to  con- 
flagration, but  there  is  annually  recurring  dam- 
age of  this  sort  and  the  life  of  our  forests — 
what  is  left  of  themt — is  being  sapped.  There- 
fore, it  would  appear  reasonable  and  business- 
like that  an  essential  part  of  the  great  con- 
servation program  should  concern  the  preven- 
tion of  fires,  or  their  spread  to  serious  propor- 
tions. It  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  most 
of  the  forestry  experts  that  these  fires  could 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  there  were  a 
sufficient  corps  of  forest  rangers  to  patrol  the 
forests  in  an  adequate  fashion.  Such  a  corps 
is  not  in  existence  now.  The  ranger  body  is 
larger  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  but  it  is 
not  large  enough.  The  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments seem  to  have  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  to  spend  for  all  sorts  of  governmen- 
tal activities.  And  certainly  the  politicians 
who  manipulate  these  millions  of  dollars  have 
millions  and  millions  of  words  on  their 
tongues'  ends  on  the  subject  of  conservation 
and  the  necessity  for  its  practice.  Yet  they 
have  failed  to  provid-e  the  money  needed  to 
patrol  the  forests  properly  and  have  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  rangers  within  call  so  that  any 
fire,  or  most  of  them  that  might  develop,  could 
be  put  out  before  it  grew  to  disastrous  size. 
The  employment  of  an  adequate  body  of  for- 
est patrol  would  of  course  represent  a  large 
outlay.  But  the  value  of  the  timber — eliminat- 
ing the  element  of  human  danger  and  human 
suffering — that  would  be  saved  every  year 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  system  many 
fold. 


TO  SELL  DEAD  TIMBER. 

Land  Commissioner  Russell  announces  that 
he  is  making  arrangements  to  sell  all  the  dead 
and  down  timber  on  state  lands,  as  directed 
by  the  public  domain  commission,  which  the 
commission  believes  will  yield  considerable 
revenue  for  reforestation  purposes,  as  well 
as  remove  some  of  the  danger  of  serious  for- 
est fires.  Sales  will  be  held  at  central  points 
near  state  lands  and  the  timber  sold  for  its 
estimated  value.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
scheme  has  ever  been  tried  in  Michigan. 
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MICHIGAN  COUNTY 

ROAD  COMMISSIONERS 


Alger  County — 
Swan  Anderson,  Limestone. 
Alfred  O.  Jopling,  Munising. 
John  McMillan,  Munising. 
Wm.  Green,  Grand  Marais. 
John  H.  Gatiss,  Chatham. 

Alpena  County — 

George  W.  Stovel,  Hubbard  Lake. 
Selden  W.  Flanders,  Flanders. 
James  Briselden,  Alpena. 

Baraga  County — 
Simon  Denomie,  Assisins. 
Daniel  McMillan,  Baraga. 
James   McKercher,  Michigamme. 

Bay  County — 
Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City. 
Richard  H.  Fletcher,  Bay  City. 
Carl  J.  Schweinsberg,  Kawkawlin. 
Clarence  B.  Chatfield,  Bay  City. 
Henry  B.  Lints,  Linwood. 

Benzie  County — 
Samuel  Willis,  Thompsonville. 
C.  W.  Luce,  East  Tawas. 
Wm.  J,  Grant,  Au  Sable. 

Cheboygan  County — 
John  B.  McArthur,  Cheboygan. 
Kenneth  McLeod,  Cheboygan,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Mark  P.  Scott,  Rondo. 

Chippewa  County — 

William    Godfrey.   Sault   Ste.    Marie. 
Delta  County — 

John  Gasman,  Bark  River. 

Erick  Anderson,  Escanaba. 

H.  W.  Reade,  Escanaba. 
Dickinson  County — 

William  Kelly,  Vulcan. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Sagola. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  Iron  Mountain. 
Emmet  County — 

Henry   Leismer,   Petoskey. 
C.  D.  Buys,  Levering. 

Frank  Voorheis,  Harbor  Springs. 
Genesee  County — 

Linus  Wolcott,  Flint. 

William  Becker,  Fenton. 

Geo.  H.  Sellers,  Genesee. 
Gladwin  County — 

Wallace  McCracken,  Gladwin,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Arden  G.  Onweller.  Beaverton,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Goebic   County — 

Henry   Rowe,   Ironwood. 

C.   E.  Walton,  Wakefield. 

G.    S.    Barber,    Bessemer. 
Grand  Traverse   County — 

Frank   Hamilton,  Traverse   City. 
Charles  H.  Estes,  Bates, 
losco  County — 

John  W.  Waterbury,  Tawas  City. 
Iron  County — 

W.  A.  Holmes,  Crystal  Falls. 

W.  H.  Jobe,  Palatka. 

William  J.  Tully,  Iron  River. 

Kalamazoo  County — 

W.  M.  Bryant,  Kalamazoo. 

Fred  Bohnet,  Climax. 

Charles  Burns,  Climax. 
Kalkaska  County — 

Louis  A.  Atkins,  South  Boardman. 

Ira  Eckler,  Kalkaska. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  Leetsville. 
Luce  County — 

Andrew  Carlson,  Newberry. 

John  Fyvie,  McMillan. 

Richard  Hall,  Newberry. 
Manistee  County — 

John  W.  Bradford,  Bear  Lake  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Richard  M.  Hoffman,  Manistee. 

Peter  C.  Olson,  Manistee. 
Marquette  County — 

W.  H.  Johnston,  Ishpeming. 


M.  M.  Duncan,  Ishpeming. 
J.  E.  Sherman.  Marquette. 

Mason  County — 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Scottville. 

Robert  Jameson,  Ludington. 
Mecosta  County — 

Willard  B.  Lyons,  Big  Rapids. 

Menominee  County — 

A.  A.  Jutner,   Menominee. 
George  H.  Haggerson,  Menominee. 
Louis  Nadeau,  Nadeau. 

Missaukee  County —        ^ 
John  A.  Jackwater,  Vogel  Center. 
John  H.  Slick,  Manton. 
Ralph  H.  Hoover.  Star  City. 

Muskegon  County — 

Fred  D.  Hoogstraat,  Ravenna. 
Charles  W.  Elliott,  Muskegon. 
Martin  Ryerson,  Holton. 

Oceana  County — 
George  C.  Myers,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Ogemaw  County — 

George  Eymer,  Prescott. 
Martin  Lupton,  Lupton. 
John  Decker,  West  Branch. 

Ontonagon   County — 
Jerome   Brown,   Matchwood. 
James  D.  Van  Slyck,  Ontonagon. 
Joseph  A.  Bebeau,  Rockland. 

Saginaw  County — 

Alpheus  W.   Green,   Saginaw. 

Schoolcraft  County — 

Nels  S.  Johnson,   Manistique. 

Wayne  County — 

Edward  N.  Hines,  Detroit. 
Wm.  Murdock,  Wayne. 
J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit. 

Wexford  County — 

Charles  E.  Haynes,  Cadillac. 
Fred  Usewick,  Manton. 
T.  E.  Standclift,  Boon. 

Houghton  county — E.  S.  Grierson,  Calumet; 
F.  J.  McLean,  Hancock;  Theodore  Dengler, 
Atlantic. 


the   sooner   the   matter   is   thoroughly   pushed 
the  better  it  wi!!  be  for  all  concerned. 


Holland  township,  Ottawa  county,  this 
year  will  replace  the  old  Scholten  bridge  on 
the  main  road  between  Holland  and  Zeeland 
with  a  fine  new  steel  structure  and  will 
straighten  Black  river  at  that  point  by  digging 
a  channel  several  yards  south  of  where  the 
old  wooden  bridge  now  is  situated.  The  steel 
bridge  will  cost  84,000.  The  whole  improve- 
ment will  cost  the  township  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $7,000  and  the  work  will  be  under 
llie  direct  supervision  of  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Rookus  H.  Cook,  of  Holland  town- 
ship. 


"A  country  p:  eacher  should  understand 
how  to  make  good  roads,  as  they  are  one 
of  the  first  requisites  of  a  good  community."' 
So  said  Rev.  Charles  O.  Bemies  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  county  ministers  in  session 
at  the  Michigan  gricultural  College. 

Great  damage  has  been  done  in  Michigan 
this  month  by  forest  fires,  the  upper  peninsula 
suffering  the  most  severely.  The  need  of 
better  fire  fighting  facilities  to  check  forest 
fires  becomes  more  apparent  with  each  fresh 
disaster. 


Zebina  Colman,  who  has  the  contract  to 
cut  down  Stambaugh  hill,  near  Stambaugh, 
Iron  county,  has  commenced  work.  The  wi.rk 
will  probably  take  two  or  three  months,  and 
when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  best  means 
for  bringing  Iron  River  and  Stambaugh  to- 
gether in  more  friendly  relations:  The  grade 
will  run  from  five  to  nine  per  cent,  which 
will  make  communication  between  the  two 
towns  far  more  easier  than  at  present. 


The  board  of  supervisors  of  Houghti  n 
county  has  appointed  the  following  board  of 
county  road  commissioners:  E.  S.  Grierson, 
head  mining  engineer  of  the  Calumet  &  Hccla. 
for  two  years;  F.  J.  McLean,  head  clerk  at  the 
Quincy,  for  four  years,  and  Theodore  Dengler 
of  the  Atlantic  mine  for  six  years. 


MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

Burlington  township,  Calhoun  county,  will 
build  five  miles  of  state  reward  gravel  road 
this  year. 


A  good  story  is  going  the  rounds  in  Calhoun 
county  at  the  expense  of  a  highway  commis- 
sioner in  one  of  the  townships  who,  it  is  said, 
had  defied  the  postmaster  and  others  who  had 
been  insisting  upon  better  highways  through 
his  territory,  saying  that  he  would  fix  the  roads 
when  he  got  "good  and  ready."  Recently  the 
commissioner  drove  to  the  home  of  a  neigh- 
bor a  couple  of  miles  distant  and  purchased 
a  bag  of  choice  seed  corn.  On  the  return 
journey  the  jolt  of  the  wagon  as  it  passed 
over  the  bumps  in  the  road  jiggled  the  bag 
out  of  the  wagon  and  upon  arriving  at  his 
domicile  the  official  found  no  corn.  He  im- 
mediately started  back  .but  some  one  had 
"been  there  first"  and  now  the  individual  who 
has  the  bag  in  his  possession  says  he  knows 
where  the  corn  is  all  right  but  does  not  pro- 
pose to  tell  until  he  gets  "good  and  ready." 
He  thinks  maybe  the  roads  will  be  fixed  soon. 

Petersburg  residents  are  in  favor  of  stone 
roads.  There  seemingly  is  no  opposition  to 
the  construction  of  such  a  road,  making  Peters- 
burg its  starting  point  and  going  south  to  the 
town  line.  All  that  seems  to  be  lacking  is  for 
some  one  to  stirt  out  and  get  the  required 
number  of  signatures  to  a  petition  asking  for 
submission  of  the  question  to  the  voters.  As 
the  only  way  a  .-tone  road  will  ever  be  built 
is  first  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  voters. 


John  Mullen,  who  was  the  lowest  bidder  to 
grade  the  center  line  road  out  of  St.  Charles, 
Saginaw  county,  20  feet  wide  and  a  distance 
of  5  1-2  miles  in  length,  has  accepted  the 
offer  of  $200  more  to  make  the  road  22  feet 
in  width  which  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  township.  This  additional  sum  will  figure 
the  grading  at  $3,700  which  is  said  to  be  a 
very  low  estimate  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner 
Frank  F.  Rogers  highly  compliments  the 
work  done  on  Clare  county  roads  this  year 
by  contractors.  Sheridan  township  expected 
to  build  a  number  of  miles  of  new  road  this 
season,  but  the  bonding  election  was  declared 
illegal  and  work  on  that  township's  roads 
will  be  held  up  until  the  question  can  be  re- 
submitted. 

NEW  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

A  new  national  forest  has  been  created  in 
California  and  christened  the  Eldorado.  The 
proclamaticn  was  signed  by  the  president  up- 
on his  return  from  his  vacation  cruise  along 
the  Maine  coast,  according  to  a_  telegram  re- 
ceived by  the  department  of  agriculture. 
The  new  reserve  consists  of  809,910  acres, 
which  have  been  listed  out  of  the  southern 
portii  n  of  the  Tahoc  national  forest,  and 
31,710  acres  additional  taken  from  the  public 
domain.  The  headquarters  of  the  Eldorado 
forest  will  be  at  Placeryille,  Cal.  This  makes 
the  total  number  of  national  forests  151. 

The  boundary  lines  of  the  Tahoe  and  Plu- 
mas  national  forest  in  California  have  been 
materially  rearranged  by  the  president's  proc- 
lamation in  accordance  with  the  announced 
policy  of  the  government  to  eliminate  all  lands 
best  adapted  to  agriculture  and  include  those 
suitable  for  forest  purposes. 
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Patented 


Economy  Road  Rollers  &  Floats 

Practical   in  Design,  Simple  in  Construction,  Efficient 

in  Senrice,  Economy  in  Fact  and  not  in 

name  only,  lodiatructible. 

q  The  ECONOMY  ROAD  ROLLER  cosls 
only  one  third  as  much  as  other  Road  Rollers. 
Made  of  Steel.  Gives  better  service  and  never 
needs  repairs.  Reversible.  Sizes---4  and  5  tons. 
q  The  ECONOMY  ROAD  FLOAT  is  the 
only  road  drag  that  is  superior  to  a  road  grader 
for  repairing  and  maintenance  of  Good  Roads. 
Made  entirely  of  Steel.  Fully  adjustable.  The 
only  practical  road  drag  made.  Notice  the  front 
Cutting  Blade. 

q  A  Card  will  bring  you  full  description  of  these 
tools. 

F.   L.   GAINES 

I   509  Ashton  Bldg. ,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Patented 


GOOD  ROADS  PROGRESS 

IN  MICHIGAN  STATE 


OSCEOLA  COUNTY. 

Highway  Commissioner  Fred  Andersen  and 
the  Richmond  township  board  of  Osceola  coun- 
ty have  let  two  road  contracts  under  the 
state  award  road  law,  to  James  H.  McLean. 
The  contracts  (.-ill  for  the  building  of  two 
miles  of  road,  one  mile  between  Sections 
33  and  34,  the  other  mile  between  sections 
5  and  8.  The  contract  is  to  be  finished  within 
three  months.  The  roads  are  to  be  graded 
and  graveled  in  first-class  style.  This  is  the 
first  contract  of  the  kind  in  Osceola  county 
let  under  the  state  law,  and  its  outcome  will 
be  watched  very  critically,  as  on  its  building 
depends  the  building  of  many  more  miles  of 
road.  The  con' tact  price  for  each  of  the 
two  miles  is:  For  the  mile  between  sections 
5  and  8,  $2,270.40;  for  the  mile  between  sec- 
tions 33  and  34,  $1,557.60. 

HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 

The  Trap  Rock  Valley  road,  in  Houghton 
county,  the  contract  for  which  was  awarded 
to  Thomas  Drapeau  of  Calumet,  is  completed 
and  formally  turned  over  to  the  township 
board.  The  highway  committee,  composed  of 
Justice  C.  O.  Jackola,  David  Armit  and  Town- 
ship Clerk  George  Martin,  inspected  the  road, 
and  made  a  favorable  report.  Grading  and 
excavating,  for  a  distance  of  7,300  feet  was 
completed  within  ten  days. 

The  road  is  sixteen  feet  in  width,  and  a 
trench  is  excavated  on  either  side  of  the  high- 
way. A  portion  of  this  road,  nearly  a  half- 
mile,  traverses  a  wooded  country,  and  consid- 
erable underbrush  had  to  be  removed  before 
excavating  and  grading  coud  be  commenced. 
In  spite  of  this  and  other  obstacles,  the  con- 
tract was  completed  in  record  time. 

While  this  stretch  is  complete,  farmers  in 
the  Trap  Rock  district  cannot  obtain  direct 
ingress  to  Calumet,  and  an  old  highway  will 
have  to  be  improved.  This  is  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  in  length  and  extends  through  a  very 
rough  country,  east  of  the  Trap  Rock  valley. 
It  is  probable  that  an  appropriation  will  be 
made  by  the  township  authorities  for  this  im- 
provement. The  new  road  extends  east  and 
is  within  a  mile  of  Copper  City. 

The  Calumet  township  board  of  Houghton 
county  decided  to  improve  several  of  the  roads 


in  the  township,  as  well  as  build  new  ones. 

A  new  road,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent, 
will  be  built  leading  from  the  corner  of  Wocd- 
land  avenue,  Laurium  to  connect  with  a  new 
road  Schoolcraft  township  authorities  are 
building  to  allow  farmers  and  others  to  reach 
Calumet  with  their  market  products. 

The  township  is  also  clearing  a  road  to  the 
fishermen's  colony  on  the  Lake  Shore.  This 
road  when  completed  and  opened  will  be  a 
very  desirable  one,  and  will  prove  of  distinct 
advantage  not  only  to  the  farmers  and  fisher- 
men residing  there,  but  to  Calumet  residents 
desiring  a  particularly  pleasing  driveway. 

SAGINAW    COUNTY. 

Deputy  Highway  Commissioner  Frank  F. 
Rodgers  of  Lansing  accompanied  County 
Road  Commissioner  Alpheus  Green  of  Sagi- 
naw county  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  road 
work  completed  this  season,  and  the  result 
of  the  inspection  was  the  acceptance  of  one 
and  one-half  miles  on  the  Gratiot  road  in 
Richland  township,  two  miles  of  North  Wash- 
ington road  in  Buena  Visita  township,  one- 
half  mile  Shattuck  road,  Saginaw  town,  and 
one-half  mile  of  the  Jamestown  road  in  James- 
town. The  acceptance  entitles  the  county  to 
receive  state  reward  money  on  all  these  roads 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  mile.  This  is  the  first 
state  reward  money  applied  for  by  Saginaw 
County  this  year.  None  of  the  roads  built 
under  Commissioner  Green's  supervision  have 
failed  of  passing  inspection. 

Sagkiaw  county  is  following  the  example 
set  by  Wayne  county  in  starting  to  build 
concrete  roads.  The  road  to  be  thus  perman- 
ently improved  is  the  so-called  Genesee  road. 
The  improvement  will  begin  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  city  limits  of  the  city  of  Saginaw. 
Will  extend  southeasterly  for  a  distance  of 
four  miles.  The  concrete  roadbed  will  be 
nine  feet  in  width. 


WANTS    MORE    EQUITABLE    REWARD. 

"Wayne  county  is  building  wider,  deeper, 
less  dusty  and  more  durable  roads  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state,"  says  County  Road 
Commissioner  Edward  N.  Hines,  "but  I  don't 
believe  we  are  getting  a  square  deal  in  the 
matter  of  state  reward.  Other  counties,  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  macadam  construction 
is  being  carried  on,  build,  in  most  instances, 
a  9  ft.  limestone  macadam,  which  is  not  com- 
parable in  cost,  durability,  usability,  or  in 
fact  in  any  way,  with  the  fine  concrete  roads 


we  are  building.  Still,  a  9  ft.  road  draws  from 
the  state  treasury  $1,000  per  mile,  while  'Cur 
18  ft.  concrete  roads  draw  but  the  same 
amount.  Our  board  proposes  to  work  for  an 
amendment  to  the  state  reward  road  law,  and 
provide  a  new  c'assilicaticn  which  will  cover 
Wayne  and  other  counties  which  may  in  the 
future  build  as  high  a  type  <cf  road  as  we  are 
building.  We  are  going  to  suggest  a  para- 
graph to  the  law  something  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

For  every  mile  of  well  graded  road  on  which 
the  steepest  incline  shall  net  exceed  six  per 
cent,  and  the  width  of  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  18  feet  between  side  ditches,  and  which 
shall  be  properly  drained,  and  have  a  wagon 
way  'C.r  travel  track  not  less  than  nine  feet 
wide,  and  which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
six  inches  of  concrete  laid  at  the  proper  con- 
sistency, composed  of  Portland  cement,  sand 
and  stone,  evenly  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  a 
mechanical  mixer,  cement  to  be  of  American 
manufacture  and  t  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Society  of  Testing  Materials 
then  in  force,  sand  to  be  clean  sharp  bank, 
lake  or  river  sand  of  crushed  quartz,  granite 
cr  trap  rock,  ranging  in  size  from  0  to  that 
which  will  be  retained  on  a  screen  having  4 
meshes  to  the  inch,  the  larger  particles  to  pre- 
dominate; and  the  stone  to  consist  of  washed 
or  screened  pebbles,  crushed  limestone,  crush- 
ed cobblestone,  crushed  granite  or  trap  rock, 
ranging  in  size  from  Vn  inch  to  \l/2  inches,  the 
coarser  particles  to  predominate;  provided, 
that  suitable  expansion  joints  extending  the 
entire  vertical  thickness  of  the  concrete  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  road  are  pro- 
vided at  least  every  50  feet;  shall  merit,  if  ap- 
proved and  accepted  by  the  state  highway 
commissioner,  a  reward  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars per  mile,  and  pro  rata  for  extra  miles 
and  fractions  thereof  in  excess  of  the  first 
mile;  and  for  each  additional  foot  in  width 
of  wagon  way  or  travel  track  (concrete)  up 
to  a  total  of  eighteen  feet,  an  additional  one 
hundred  dollars  per  mile  and  pro  rata  for  ex- 
tra miles  and  fractions  thereof  in  excess  of  the 
first  mile. 

"In  my  judgment  it  behooves  all  good  roads 
advocates  to  see  to  it  that  their  prospective 
legislators  are  pledged  to  support  such  an 

amendment."     

STONE  ROAD  AT  SMALL  COST. 

F.  S.  Roth,  superintendent  of  Shelby  road 
building  operations  in  Oceana  county,  furn- 
ishes the  following  detailed  statement  of  the 
cost  the  half  mile  of  stone  road  completed  on 
the  State  road  =outh  from  F.  H.  M'oore's 
corners: 

Grading   Road $100.00 

125   cord    stone 375.00 

Wheeling   stone   to   crusher 45.25 

Breaking     stone 23.00 

Feeding    Crusher 16.00 

Engineer    16-°° 

Engine    hire 14.00 

8    tons    coal 32.00 

Hauling  coal  and  water 

Hauling    coarse    stone 56.00 

Hauling   fine    st  >ne 10-50 

Loading   fine   stone 13.12 

Spreading    fine    stone 5-25 

Rolling    and    sprinkling 20.00 

Oil  and  incidentals 10-00 

Total $802.62 

This  cost  is  very  low,  due  to  favorable  con- 
ditions and  good  work  by  those  engaged.  The 
showing  indicates  that  good  reads  can  be 
made  under  ordinary  circumstances  at  a  cost 
that  the  community  can  well  afford  to  meet, 
and  should  encourage  a  continuation  of  the 
work  until  all  of  the  main  traveled  roads  are 
made  as  good  as  the  tone  here  shown. 

By  the  provis:..n  for  state  aid  more  than 
half  of  the  cost  .  >f  this  piece  of  road  will  be 
paid  by  the  state  highway  department's  award. 
Good  roads  are  an  economic  necessity.  Good 
roads  are  cheaper  than  poor  roads.  The 
comnumity  which  builds  good  roads  and  then 
receives  state  aid  is  doubly  rewarded. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500.00. 


MAY.   1910. 

No.  818,  Wheatland  township,  Sanilac  coun- 
ty, 2.004  miles,  macadam,  reward  $2,004. 

No.  819,  Wheatland  township.  Sanilac  coun- 
ty, 1.000  mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  820,  Paradise  township,  Grand  Traverse 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  821,  Kawkawlin  township.  Bay  county, 
.852  mile,  macadam,  reward  $852. 

No.  822,  Flint  township,  Genesee  county, 
1.250  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,250. 

No.  823,  Genesee  township,  Genessee  county, 
1.498  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,496. 

No.  824,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  .486 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $486. 

No.  825,  Tyrone  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  826,  Vernon  township.  Isabella  county, 
.988  mile,  gravel,  reward  $494. 

No.  827,  Owosso  township,  Shiawassee  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

Xo.  828,  Owosso  township.  Shiawassee  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  829,  Greenfield  township.  Wayne  county, 
.111  mile,  macadam,  reward  $111. 

No.  830,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  1 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  831,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  .5 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $500. 

No.  832,  Winsor  township,  Huron  county,  .5 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $500. 

No.  833,  Indianfields  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty. 1.868  miles,  gravel,  reward  $934. 

No.  834,  'Cedar  Creek  township,  Wexford 
county,  1.093  miles,  gravel,  reward  $546. 

No.  835,  Cedar  Creek  township,  Wexford 
county,  .995  mile,  gravel,  reward  $497. 

No.  836,  Bay  county.  Pinconning  township, 
1  mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  837,  Howell  township,  Livingston  coun- 
ty, 2  miles,  gravel,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  838,  Vienna  township,  Genesee  county, 
1.011  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,011. 

No.  839,  Dayton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  macadam,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  840,  South  Branch  township,  Wexford 
county,  .502  mile,  gravel,  reward  $251. 

No.  841,  South  Branch  township,  Wexford 
county,  .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  842,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, 1.015  miles,  gravel,  reward  $507 

No.  843,  Millington  township,  Tuscola  coun- 
ty, .977  mile,  gravel,  reward  $488. 

No.  844,  Croton  township,  Newaygo  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  845,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  1.382  miles,  gravel,  reward  $691. 

No.  846,  Pine  Grove  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  .5  miles,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  847,  Crystal  Lake  township,  Benzie 
county,  1.062  miles,  gravel,  reward  $531. 

No.  848,  Whitewater  township,  .Grand  Tra- 
verse county,  .982  mile,  gravel,  reward  $491. 

No.  849,  Kinderhook  township,  Branch  coun- 
ty, 1.036  miles,  gravel,  reward  $518. 

No.  850,  Garfield  township.  Grand  Traverse 
county,  .948  mile,  gravel,  reward  $474. 

No.  851,  Norway  township,  Dickinson  coun- 
ty, 1.426  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,426. 

No.  852,  Pennfield  township.  Calhoun  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  853,  Kochville  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .994  mile,  macadam,  reward  $994. 

No.  854,  Kochville  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, 1.002  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,002. 

No.  855,  Blumfield  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, 1.029  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,029. 

No.  856,  Richland  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, 2.484  miles,  macadam,  reward  $2,484. 


JUNE,  1910. 

No.  857,  Chestonia  township,  Antrim  county, 
1.779  miles,  gravel,  reward  $889. 

No.  858,  Bennington  township,  Shdawassee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 


Presert/es  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


Tarvia   in   Cambridge 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  widely 
known  as  the  seat  of  Harvard 
College,  is  a  progressive,  modern 
city  of  100,000  inhabitants. 

For  some  years  the  superintendent  of 
streets  has  been  experimenting  with 
Tarvia  as  a  macadam  road  binder  and 
dust  layer. 

Today,  tarviated  macadam  has  been 
adopted  as  a  standard  method  of  con- 
struction. 

Harvard  Street,  leading  to  the  college, 
and  one  of  the  principal  automobile 
routes  from  Boston,  was  in  bad  condition 
in  1908. 

A  section  of  the  Harvard  Square  end 
was  laid  with  Tarvia  X,  and  an  adjacent 
section  was  built  without  Tarvia. 

The  experience  during  the  succeeding 
winter  convinced  the  superintendent  that 
Tarvia  was  necessary  to  make  a  macadam 
road  endure  modern  fast  moving  traffic. 

The    next   season    sections   of    Columbia 


Street,  also  an  automobile  route,  Berk- 
shire and  York  Streets  were  built,  follow- 
ing the  methods  used  on  Harvard  St. 

At  the  same  time  Massachusetts  Aye., 
one  of  the  heavy  travelled  streets  leading 
from  Boston  to  the  suburbs  on  the  north- 
west, was  rebuilt  in  a  thoroughly  sub- 
stantial manner  with  Tarvia  X. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  work, 
Tarvia  B  has  been  spread  on  automobile 
thoroughfares  like  Magazine  Street, 
Kirkland  Street  and  the  Charles  River 
Parkway. 

On  these  streets  the  automobile  traffic 
is  extremely  heavy,  as  Cambridge  is 
not  only  the 'way  out  from  Boston  to  the 
north  and  west,  but  is  also  crossed  by  all 
traffic  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
suburbs. 

Tarvia  B  was  chosen   after  actual   road 
trials    of    different    types    of    dust    layers 
and   road   preservatives. 
Booklet    regarding    the    Tarvia    treatment 
free  on  request  to  our  nearest  office. 
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No.  859,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  860,  Bennington  township,  Shiawassee 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  861,  Perry  township,  Shiawassee  county, 
1.004  miles,  gravel,  reward  $502. 

No.  862,  Avon  township,  Oakland  countj, 
.937  mile,  gravel,  reward  $469. 

No.  863,  Carlton  township,  Barry  county, 
1.178  miles,  gravel,  reward  $589. 

No.  864,  Athens  township,  Calhoun  county, 
1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  865,  Escanaba  township,  Delta  county, 
1.015  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,015. 

No.  866,  Almont  township,  Lapeer  county, 
.726  mile,  gravel,  reward  $363 

No.  867,  Almont  township,  Lapeer  county, 
.379  mile,  gravel,  reward  $189. 

No.  868,  Almont  township,  Lapeer  county, 
1.430  miles,  gravel,  reward  $715. 

No.    869,   Stephenson   township,   Menominee 


county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  870,  Stephenson  township,  Mencininci; 
county,  1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  871,  Boon  township,  Wexford  county,  1 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  872,  Milton  township,  Antrim  ccunty, 
.515  mile,  gravel,  reward  $258. 

No.  873,  Milton  township,  Antrim  county, 
.502  mile,  gravel,  reward  $251. 

No.  874,  Thetford  township,  Genesee  coun- 
ty, 1.262  miles,  gravel,  reward  $631. 

No.  875,  Blumfield  township,  Saginaw  coun- 
ty, .751  mile,  macadam,  reward  $751. 

No.  876,  Buena  Vista  township,  Saginaw 
county,  1.174  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,174. 

No.  877,  Bridgeport  township,  Saginaw 
county,  2.699  miles,  macadam,  reward  $2,699. 

No.  878,  Bridgeport  township,  Saginaw 
county,  1.823  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,823. 

No  879,  Ovid  township,  Branch  county,  .993 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $497. 
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No.  880,  Grant  township,  Clare  county,  .503 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $251. 

No.  881,  Grant  township,  Clare  county,  .5 
mile,  gravel,  reward  $2,501. 

No.  882,  Homestead  township,  Benzie  ccun- 
ty,  .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  883,  Homestead  township,  Bejizie  coun- 
ty, .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  884,  Slagle  township,  Wexford  county. 
1.502  miles,  gravel,  reward  $751 

No  885,  Greenwood  township,  Clare  county, 
1.040  miles,  gravel,  reward  $520. 

No.  886,  Elk  Rapids  township,  Antrim  coun- 
ty, 1.660  miles,  "D,"  reward  $1,245. 

No.  887,  Frazer  township,  Bay  county,  .990 
mile,  macadam,  reward  $990. 

No.  888,  Chpcolay  township,  Marquette 
county,  1.806  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,806. 

No.  889,  Hampton  township,  Bay  county, 
.787  mile,  macadam,  reward  $787. 

No.  890,  Benona  township,  Oceana  county, 
1.504  miles,  gravel,  reward  $1,504. 

No  891,  Isabella  township,  Isabella  county, 
1.022  miles,  gravel,  reward  $511. 

No.  892,  Pontiac  township,  Oakland  county, 
2  miles,  gravel,  reward  $1,000 

No.  893,  Burdell  township,  Osceola  county, 
1.246  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,246. 

No.  894,  Sand  Beach  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty, 1.020  miles,  gravel,  reward  $510. 

No.  895,  Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, .5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  896,  Manistee  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1,000  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  897,  Pennfield  township,  Calhoun  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  898,  Arcadia  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, 1.404  miles,  gravel,  reward  $702. 

No.  899,  Arcadia  township,  Manistee  county, 
1.000  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 

No.  900,  Arcadia  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty, .758  mile,  gravel,  reward  $379. 

No.  901,  Sumner  township,  Gratiot  county, 
.5  mile,  gravel,  reward  $250. 

No.  902,  Gratiot  township,  Wayne  county, 
1.340  miles,  macadam,  reward  $1,340. 

No.  903,  Springport  township,  Jackson  coun- 
ty, 1  mile,  gravel,  reward  $500. 


JULY,  AUGUST,  1910. 

No.  903,  Jackson  county,  Springport  town- 
ship, 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  904,  Genesee  county,  Burton  township, 
1.295  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,295. 

No.   905,   Benzie   county,   Gilmore   township, 

1  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  906,  Benzie  county,  Joyfield  township, 
.992  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $496. 

No.  907,  Eaton  county,  Eaton  township,  .5 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  908,  Eaton  county,  Eaton  Rapids  town- 
ship. .644  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $322. 

No.  909,  Eaton  county,  Eaton  Rapids  town- 
ship, .606  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $303. 

No.  910,  Muskegon  county,  Dalton  township, 

2  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,000. 

No.  911,  Montcalm  county,  Reynolds  town- 
ship. 1.748  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $874. 

No.  912,  Clare  county,  Sheridan  township, 
2.008  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1.004. 

No.  913,  Calhoun  county,  Burlington  town- 
ship, .505  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $253. 

No.  914,  Calhoun  county,  Burlington  town- 
ship, .500  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  915,  Kent  county,  Grand  Rapids  town- 
ship, 1.032  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $516. 

No.  916,  Kent  county,  Grand  Rapids  town- 
ship, 1.023  miles,  class  "B,",  reward  $512. 

No.  917,  Osceola  county,  Burdell  township, 
.682  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $682. 

No.  918,  Osceola  county,  Burdell  township, 
.293  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $293. 

No.  919,  Osceola  county,  Burdell  township, 
.503  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $503. 

No.  920,  Lake  county,  Ellsworth  township, 
1.006  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $503. 

No.  921,  Tuscola  county,  Elmwood  town- 
ship, 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  922,  Tuscola  county,  Elmwood  town- 
ship, 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 


No.  923,  Cass  county,  Porter  township,  .500 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  924,  Cass  county,  Porter  township,  .5 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  925,  Cass  county,  Ontwa  township,  1.004 
miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $502. 

No.  926,  Cass  county,-  Ontwa  township,-  .5 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  927,  Cass  county,  Ontwa  township,  .5 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  928,  Redford  township,  Wayne  county, 
5.910  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $2,955. 

No.  928,  Wayne  county,  Redford  township, 
1.958  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $979. 

No.  930,  Benzie  county,  Benzonia  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  931,  Benzie  county,  Benzonia  township, 

1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  932,  Monroe  county,  Ida  township,  6.0G9 
miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $6.069. 

No.  933,  Monroe  county,  Ida  township,  1.992 
miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,992. 

No.  934,  Monroe  county,  Ida  township,  2 
miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,000. 

No.  935,  Mason  county,  Pere  Marquette 
township.  1.157  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1.157. 

No.  936,  'Oceana  county,  Grant  township, 
1.003  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $502. 

No.  937,  Kalamazoo  county,  Portag-e  town- 
ship, .568  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $284. 

No.  938,  Oakland  county.  Farmington  town- 
ship, 2.064  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,032. 

No.  939.  Isabella  c<  unty.  Union  township, 
.504  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $252. 

No.  940,  Allegan  county,  Wavland  township, 
.503  miles,  class  "C,"  reward  $377. 

No.  941,  Osceola  county.  Evart  township.  1 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  942,  Montcalm  county.  Belvidere  town- 
ship, .990  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $495. 

No.  943,  Missaukee  county,  Pioneer  town- 
ship, .990  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $495. 

No.  944,  Eaton  county,  Brookfield  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  945.  Eaton  county,  Brookfield  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  946,  Genesee  Co,  Montrose  township, 
1.010  miles,  class  "B."  reward  $505. 

No.  947,  Mason  county,  Pere  Marquette 
township.  1.122  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1.122. 

No.  948,  Ottawa  county,  Chester  township, 
1.259  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $630. 

No.  949,  Ottawa  county,  Chester  township. 
.250  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $125. 

No.  950,  Ottawa  county.  Chester  township, 
.506  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $253. 

No.  951,  Berrien  countv,  Chickaming  town- 
ship, .998  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $490. 

No.  952,  Genesee  county,  Davison  township, 
1.020  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $510. 

No.  953,  Emmet  county,  Springvale  township, 
1.326  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $663. 

No.  954,  Delta  county,  Fairbanks  township, 
.750  mile,  class  E,"  reward  $750. 

No.  955,  Menominee  Co.,  Menominee  town- 
ship, 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  956,  Newayero  county.  Brooks  township, 

2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1.000. 

No.  957,  Saginaw  county,  Bridgeport  town- 
ship, .632  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $632. 

No.  958,  Saginaw  county,  Blumfield  town- 
ship, 1  mile,  class  "E."  reward  $1.000. 

No.  959,  Saginaw  countv.  Bridgeport  town- 
ship, 1.917  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,917. 

No.  960,  Saginaw  county,  Spaulding  town- 
ship, .943  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $943. 

No.  961.  Saginaw  county,  Buena  Vista  town- 
ship, 2.483  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,483. 

No.  962,  Saginaw  county,  Brady  township. 
1.002  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,002. 

No.  963,  Crawford  county.  Maple  Forest 
township,  1.004  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $502. 

No.  964,  Wayne  county,  Hamtramck  town- 
ship, .703  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $703. 

No.  965,  Calhoun  county,  Newton  township, 
1.C.04  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $752. 

No.  966,  Calhoun  county,  Newton  township, 
.514  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $257. 

No.  967,  Calhoun  county,  Clarence  township. 
1.080  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $540. 

No.  968,  Mecosta  county,  Mecosta  township, 


1   mile,   class   "B,"   reward  $500. 

No.  969,  Mecosta  county,  Big  Rapids  town- 
ship, .998  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $499. 

No.  970,  Eaton  county,  Hamlin  township,  .5 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  971,  Eaton  county,  Hamlin  township, 
.492  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $246. 

No.  972,  Wexford  county,  Antioch  township, 
1.080  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $540. 

No.  973,  Branch  county,  Quincy  township, 
1.060  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $530. 

No.  974,  Wayne  county,  Hamtramck  town- 
ship, .435  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $435. 

No.  975,  Newaygo  county,  Ashland  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  976,  Newaygo  county,  Ashland  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  977,  Newaygo  county,  Ashland  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  978,  Deltn  county.  Bark  River  township, 
2.863  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,863. 

No.  979,  Grand  Traverse  C'unty,  Mayfield 
township,  1.003  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $502. 

No.  980,  Antrim  county,  Banks  township, 
1.230  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $615. 

No.  981,  Wexford  county.  Henderson  town- 
ship, .664  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $332. 

No.  982,  Wexford  county,  Henderson  town- 
ship, 1.076  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $538. 

No.  983,  Sanilac  county,  Greenleaf  township, 
.966  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $483. 

No.  984,  Sanilac  county,  Greenleaf  township, 
.928  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $464. 

No.  985,  Jackson  county.  Hanover  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  986,  Jackson  county,  Hanover  township, 
.5  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  987,  Huron  county,  Oliver  township, 
1.006  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $503. 

No.  988,  -Huron  county,  Oliver  township, 
1.010  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $505. 

No.  989,  Huron  county,  Oliver  township, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  990,  Mason  county,  Pere  Marquette 
township,  .429  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $429. 

No.  991,  Mason  county,  Amber  township, 
.783  mile,  class  E,"  reward  $783. 

No.  992,  Huron  county,  Sand  Beach  town- 
ship. .992  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $496. 

No.  993,  Huron  county,  Sand  Beach  town- 
ship, 1.042  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $521. 

No.  994,  Muskegon  county,  Dalton  township, 
.639  mile  .class  "B,"  reward  $639. 

No.  995,  Manistee  county,  Manistee  town- 
ship, .492  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $246. 

No.  996,  Sanilac  county,  Marlette  township, 
1.004  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $502. 

No.  997,  Branch  county,  Coldwater  township, 
1.254  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $627. 

No.  998,  Ingham  county,  Aurelius  township, 
.522  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $261. 

No.  999,  Ing-ham  county,  Aurelius  township, 
.504  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $252. 

No.  1000,  Eaton  county,  Hamlin  township, 
.500  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  1001,  Eaton  county,  Hamlin  township, 
.5  mile,  class.  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  1002,  Cass  county,  LaGrange  township, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  1003,  Montcalm  county,  Cato  township, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  1004,  Crawford  county,  South  Branch 
township,  2.818  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1,409. 

No.  1005,  Antrim  county,  Mancelona  town- 
ship, .944  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $472. 

No.  1006,  Antrim  county.  Mancelona  town- 
ship, .568  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $284. 

No.  1007,  Antrim  county,  Mancelona  town- 
ship, .796  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $398. 

No.  1008,  Wexford  county,  Anticch  town- 
ship, .502  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $251. 

No.  1009,  Kalkaska  county,  Clearwater  town- 
ship, 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  1010,  _  Van  Buren  county.  Pine  Grove 
township,  .5'  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  1011,  Delta  county.  Wells  township,  J 
mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $1.000. 

No.  1012,  Bay  county.  Hampton  township, 
1.330  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,330. 

No.  1013,  Wayne  county,  Ecorse  township, 
.750  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $750. 
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Petoskey  Crushed  Stone 


For 


Good  Roads 


A  Hard,  Smooth  Lime  Stone    that   has   the    Hardness   of    Granite   and   the 

Cementing   Qualities   Necessary  to  Make  a  Permanent  Roadway. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  Information.        Address 

Petoskey  Crushed  Stone  Co. 

Elk  Rapids,  Michigan 


Michigan  Roads  &  Forests 

offers  those  seeking  a  market  for  Road  Machinery  and  Road  Making 
Materials,  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reach  the  Highway  Com- 
missioners and  Good  Roods  Contractors  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

This  Half  of  Back  Cover  Page 

is  now  offered  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  any  advertiser 
securing  same  can  get  Publicity  which  cannot  be  secured  in 
any  other  way.  Regarding  this  advertising  space,  address 

Michigan  Roads  &  Forests 

70  Larned  St.  W.  Detroit,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN 


RMDS 


Vol.  7.    No.  3. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  SEPTEMBER,  1910. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


WALTER  E.  FLANDERS 

President  and  General  Manager  E-M-F  Co.,  Automobile  Manufacturers,  and  An  Ardent  Advocate  of  Good  Roads. 
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DETROIT:-THE  TELEPHONE  CITY 


I 


LOCAL 


LONG 

DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


The  BELL  in  Detroit 


Has  more  telephones  per  capita  ) 
Answers  more  messages  per  telephone  | 
Charges  lower  rates 


Than  companies  in  other  cities  of  the 
same  class. 


TI     u          i 
1  elephones   J 

P\  't.       I 

in  Detroit    I 
September  ( 


1st 


1910 


Employes  in    I    Women 
Detroit  \    Men  .  . 


21,950 
26,853 
33,478 
43,184 
53,500 

1,223 
730 


Average  num-\  1 906 

ber  of        / 1 907 

Telephone      1 908 

Calls        \  1 909 

Per  Day    M910 


227,759 
275,495 
288,837 
375,921 
530,067 


Gain  in  Population  from  1  900  to 
Gain  in  Bell  Telephones  from  1 900 


Buildings  owned  I    Built    ...     10 
in  Detroit  I    Under  way    .     2 

1910,  180,389,  or  63.3  percent  v 
to  1910,  44,500,  or  494.4  per  cent 


A  modern,  up-to-date  plant,  capable  of  promptly  caring  for  the  telephone 

requirements  of  a  growing  city 

MICHIGAN    STATE    TELEPHONE   COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 


RMDS  ^FORESTS 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  SEPTEMBER,  1910. 


Michigan  State  Good  Roads  Association 

P.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings,  President.  N.  P.  HULL,  Diamondale,  Vice-President. 

THOMAS  SATTLER,  Jackson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 
H.  S.  EARLE,  Detroit.  P.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings.  W.  W.  TODD,  Jackson. 


HIGH  PRAISE  FOR 

KALAMAZOO'S  SYSTEM 


High  praise  is  accorded  the  "Kalamazoo 
Idea"  the  methods  of  rcadjbuilding  inaugurat- 
ed by  the  county  highway  commission,  by 
George  D.  Marshall,  government  superintend- 
ent of  road  construction,  in  his  report  to  his 
M'perior,  Vernon  M.  Pierce,  chief  engineer  of 
the  office  of  public  roads,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Supt.  Marshall's  report  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Please  find  herewith  my  final  report  of  work 
done  in  Kalamazoo  county  since  my  assign- 
ment here  on  March  28th,  1910. 

Having  referred  in  my  report  dated  April 
7th,  1910  to  Legislation  (state),  History, 
(local)  and  Organization  which  were  factors 
in  forming  the  present  board  of  county  read 
commissioners  and  providing  the  county  road 
m  under  which  they  are  now  operating. 
I  will  not  consider  them  again  here. 

Of  necessity  appropriation  involving  the 
i-xpenditure  of  $50.000  to  $60,000  should  not 
ie  entered  upon  lightly,  but  deserves  careful 
•onsideration. 


That  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  here- 
re  unfamiliar  with  mad  construction, 
•mild  so  well  apportion  this  sum  among  16 
"wnships  reflects  credit  on  their  ability. 

Their  preliminary  estimate  has,  in  almost 
•very  case,  found  them  on  the  right  side  of 
he  ledger,  when  compared  with  the  actual 
•ost  of  construction. 

About  16  miles  of  road  have  been  completed 
ince  beginning  operations  April  13th,  divided 
s  follows:  By  contract,  7.4  miles;  prison 
tbor  3.6  miles;  hired  labor,  under  supervision 
f  .local  superintendents,  5  miles. 

In  addition  there  are  now  under  construc- 
ion  some  9  miles,  by  contract,  2  miles;  prison 
abor  one  mile;  hired  labor  6  miles. 

Four  men  in  different  sections  of  the  county 
lave  been  instructed,  and  will  continue  as 
nperintendents  next  year.  For  cost  data, 
quipment,  etc..  on  work  reported,  by  Mr. 
Heming,  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
:omm,issioners'  report,  a  copy  of  which  will 
ic  srnt  to  your  office.  As  suggested  in  a 
irevious  summary  of  the  situation,  specifica- 


tions  of  the  State  Department  and  cross  sec- 
tions provided  by  them  have  been  adhered 
to,  with  the  exception  of  2.4  miles  where  the 
metal  track  was  widened  to  15  feet.  It  is  prob 
able  this  width  will  be  adcpted  as  the  stand- 
ard, on  all  reads  i>ext  yeai 

You  are  doubtless  interested  in  what  has 
become  widely  known  as  "Kalamazoo  Idea." 
This  scheme,  of  working  county  prisoners  on 
roads,  devised  by  Chairman  W.  M.  Bryant 
has  proved  to  be  a  success  in  every  way.  The 
number  of  prisoners  to  serve  time  in  the 
county  jail  has  gradually  been  reduced  from 
about  2,900  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1909,  until  last  month  there  were  only  three 
shovelers  available  for  our  road  camp. 

That  the -"Idea"  holds  good  from  a  labor 
point  of  view  is  established  by  Mr.  Fleming's 
(object  lesson  road)  reports.  All  work  so  re- 
ported has  been  done  by  county  prisoners. 

An  additional  incentive  to  good  behavior 
and  faithful  service  in  the  shape  of  one  day's 
pay  $1.25  per  week  was  worked  out  by  Chair- 
man Bryant  and  adopted  in  June. 

Of  course  the  moral  and  physical  effort  of 
this  open  air  treatment,  compared  to  a  term 
in  jail,  cannct  be  over  estimated. 

All  the  roads  constructed  this  year,  though 
of  excellent  material,  need  a  season's  wear  to 
thoroughly  compact  them.  I  have  suggested 
to  the  commissioners  that  inequalities  develop- 
ing in  the  spring  should  be  filled  and  the 
entire  surface  rolled  with  their  ten  ten  roller. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  remark  on  the  complete 
and  intelligent  co-operation  afforded  me  by 
the  Commissioners,  W.  M.  Bryant,  F.  H. 
Hohnet  and  J.  T.  Burns,  County  Clerk  Edwin 
W.  Vosburg  and  the  newspapers  of  Kalama- 
z-o.  I  believe  the  sentiment  for  modern 
rrad  construction  backed  by  Chairman  Bryant 
and  the  host  of  firm  believers  in  the  system 
m  this  county,  will  bear  fruit  for  years  to  come 
in  improved  highways  throughout  Southern 
Michigan.  Any  such  great  public  improve- 
ineiH  merits  the  support  cf  city  and  county 
residents  alike,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  private 
interest. 

Respectfully  submitetd, 

GEO.  W.  MARSHALL, 

Supt.  of  Road  Const, 


HON.  WM.  LIVINGSTONE. 

President  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  De- 
troit, chairman  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  who 
is  a  good  friend  of  the  good  roads  movement 

ROADS  IN  NORTHERN  PART  OF  STATE 

A  well  known  business  man  of  Benton  Har- 
bor has  just  returned  from  an  automobile  trip 
to  points  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and 
gives  a  good  idea  of  what  the  people  in  that 
section  are  doing  in  the  improvement  of  the 
roads.  "The  people  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  are  taking  advantage  of  state  aid  for 
gcod  roads,  and  are  building  many  miles  of 
stone  roads.  From  Holland  to  South  Haven 
a  distance  of  35  miles,  the  roads  are  much 
better  than  those  in  this  locality.  As  also  are 
the  roads  from  Muskegon  to  Whitehall,  a 
distance  of  18  miles,  a  large  part  of  the  road 
being  stone  and  gravel. 

ECKFORD    GETS    STATE    AWARD. 

After  viewing  a  mile  cf  macadam  road  built 
in  Eckford  township,  Calhoun  County,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brace  Lake,  the  state  highway 
department  has  signified  its  satisfaction  by 
placing  an  O.  K.  on  the  work.  The  funds  for 
the  work  were  donated  by  Marshalls  million- 
aire manufacturer,  F.  A.  Stuart,  and  the  town- 
ship will  receive  $1.000  state  award.  A  second 
mile  will  probably  also  get  the  award  when 
it  is  completed,  which  will  be  in  a  few  weeks. 
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CASE 


36  HORSE  POWER 
1O-TON 


ROAD  ROLLER 


Time   price,    with   Simple 
Cylinder, 

$2,2OO 

fr 

With    Compound    Cylinder,    '{^ 

$2'3°° '     a 

Ten  per  cent  discount 
for  cash. 


Guaranteed  to  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  any  other 
make  or  design  of  10- ton  road 
roller. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE  12. 

WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION 


J 


The   Only   Spring-Mounted    Road    Roller   Built 

CASE  Rollers  Have  Greater  Fuel  and  Water  Carrying  Capacity  Than  Others 

We  Sell  the  Weil-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes. 
Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.  I.   CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


Branch  Office  at  Lansing,  Michigan 


(INCORPORATED) 


Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Engine  and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalog  14 


GOOD  ROADS  PROGRESS 

IN  MICHIGAN  STATE 


OSCEOLA  COUNTY. 

Evart  township,  Osceola  county,  is  to  have 
Rood  roads.  The  taxpayers,  following  the 
lead  of  Osceola  township,  have  voted  to  bond 
for  $15.000  tr.  huild  state  award  roads.  Actual 
work  on  the  roads  will  probably  not  begin 
until  spring. 

WEXFORD  COUNTY. 

The  Wexford  County  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion held  a  meeting  at  Cadillac  recently  and 
voted  to  pay  for  one  mile  of  road  in  Selma 
township  between  sections  24  and  25  and 
for  one  half  of  the  12,000  feet  of  the  Manton 
road  which  is  completed,  having  been  built 
this  year.  The  association  promises  to  pay 
the  sum  of  $700  a  mile  for  all  roads  up  to  ten 
miles  built  in  one  year  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  road  commissioners. 

BENZIE  COUNTY. 

Gilmore  township,  Benzie  county,  on  July  7. 
voted  to  bond  itself  for  $5.000  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  highways.  This  township  if 
one  of  the  good  fruit  sections  of  Western 
Michigan  and  the  fruit  growers  purpose  to 
have  things  fixed  so  as  to  market  their  pro- 
ducts with  as  little  waste  of  time  and  energy 
a-  possible. 


term  of  office  expires,  is  not  elected  to  suc- 
ceed himself  Mascn  county  will  have  three 
qualified  road  commissioners  after  the  first  of 
January.  This  unusual  situation  which  exists 
only  in  Mason  and  Wayne  counties  was 
brought  about  by  the  legislature  at  its  last  ses- 
sion. According  to  the  provisions  of  a  law 
passed  at  that  time  the  election  of  road  com- 
missioner was  placed  in  the  fall  and  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  required  to  qualify  and 
take  his  office  by  January  1  of  the  following 
year.  Under  the  old  regime  the  commissioner 
was  elected  in  the  spring  and  relinquished  his 
office  to  his  successor  on  the  first  of  May. 

MACOMB  COUNTY. 

Erin  township,  Macomb  county,  will  un- 
doubtedly build  good  roads  next  year,  and 
may  get_  started  this  fall.  Sometime  ago 
a  proposition  to  bond  for  $30,000  for  good 
roads  was  defeated.  The  advocates  of  better 
highways  were  not  discouraged.  They  kept 
on  preaching  the  doctrine  of  good  reads  and 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  called  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  residents  of  the  township  to  get  a  line 
on  the  sentiment.  They  found  that  the  major- 
ity of  those  present  were  now  in  favor  of  the 
movement,  and  a  proposition  to  bond  will 
again  be  submitted.  There  is  little  question 
that  it  will  be  carried  this  time. 


ers     will     probably    be    made     within    a 
time. 


It  is  said  that  the  opponents  of 
in  Kalamazoo  county  will  endeavor  t<>  havt 
the  question  of  the  county  road  system 
submitted  to  the  people  at  the  November  dec 
t  11.  If  they  do  succeed  in  having  the  ques 
tion  submitted  again  Roads  &  Forests  be 
lieves  they  will  meet  with  a  more  decishri 
defeat  than  when  the  system  was  adopted  las1 
year.  Kalamazoo  has  been  the  banner  conn 
ty  in  the  matter  of  good  mads  constructioi 
this  year.  State  award  roads  have  been 
are  being  built  in  every  section  of  the  cou 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  enlightened  pec 
of  Kalamazoo  will  take  a  backward  step. 


Wm.  Joyce  has  completed  the  job  of  build- 
ing the  culverts  and  grading  a  mile  of  state 
reward  road  in  Joyfield  township,  Benzie  coun- 
ty, and  the  work  has  been  accepted  as  very 
satisfactory  by  the  township  officials.  The 
contract  for  graveling  the  road  has  been  let. 

MASON  COUNTY. 

The  election  of  county  road  commissioner 
in  Mason  county  present  a  unique  phase  this 
fall  in  that  if  the  present  incumbent,  whose 


KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

At  a  meeting  rf  the  Kalamazoo  county  road 
commissioners  it  was  decided  to  purchase  a 
:'.50  gallon  sprinkler  from  the  J.  I.  Case  corn- 
pan'-  for  ire  in  road  building.  Tt  was  also 
decide'  to  lease  a  ten-ton  roller  from  the 
Port  Huron  Engine  and  Traction  company 
for  the  balance  of  the  season,  with  the  privil- 
ege of  buyintr  it. 

Work  on  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  School- 
craft  starter!  Sept.  1.  The  commissioners  have 
aln-Hv  located  several  places  where  stme 
suitable  for  toad  building  can  be  secured  at 
reasonable  tales  and  contracts  with  the  own- 


BERRIEN   COUNTY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rerrien  C>  tinty  Gooi 
Roads  Association  held  at  St.  Joseph  report1 
were  heard  from  various  precincts  in  tin 
countv  relative  to  the  pood  roads  propositici 
regarding;  its  submission  to  the  voters 

Those   report?   indicate   that  the  adopti   n 
the   county   rrad   system   will   be   submitted 
the    electors    of   the    county   at    the    N"o\cr 
election. 

According    to    the    reports    reccved    bv 
secretary  from  all  parts  of  the  county  an  ini 
provement  in  the  roads  is  greatly  desired. 

The  farmers  consider  the  matter  -f  vitn 
importance  lo  the  cities  as  well  as  the  rur:; 
districts,  ard  contend  that  what  benefits  on 
helps  the  other. 

The  proposition  will  come  before  the  be 
of  supervisors  at  the  next  meeting  and 
it  be   favorably  received,  the  election    will 
cur   at    the   regular    state   and    county   elec" 
in    November. 


n  im 

d. 

vitn 
rura 

s   on 


County    Road    Commissioner    Scott    of  Chf 

bovgan    has   practically   completed    work  on 

half  mile  of  macadam  road  running  west  frori 

Wolverine.      This    will    be    one    of    the  be~ 
strips  of  road  in  Cheboygan  county. 
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Sibley  Brick  Company 


Sibley,  Michigan 


Manufacturers  of  High-Grade 


Sand-Lime  (White) 

Brick 


for  Interior  Linings  and  Outside  Walls 


Detroit  Office,  520  Hammond  Bldg,  Telephone  Main  3355 
Sibley  Office,  Telephone  River  29 
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MORE    CONCRETE    ROADS. 

"We  have  opened  up  Grand  River  road  t< 
the  Monnier  road,"  says  County  Road  Com- 
missioner Edward  N.  Hines,  of  the  Wayne 
County  Commission,  "having  completed  close 
to  a  mile  and  three-quarters  of  concrete,  which, 
with  the  macadam  and  concrete  previously 
built  gives  four  miles  of  improved  highway 
on  this  thoroughfare.  We  will  make  a  stren- 
uous effort  to  finish  this  road  this  fall  to  Red- 
ford  Township,  if  we  can  secure  early  action 
on  our  appropriation  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors when  they  convene  in  October.  There 
is  still  about  \V$  miles  of  old  plank  left  in 
Greenfield  Township.  Redfcrd  Township  is 
building  4  miles  of  9-foot  concrete  roadway 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue,  which  it 
expects  to  finish  this  fall,  and  some  time  in 
the  near  future  we  will  widen  it  out  to  con- 
form to  the  width  of  our  road.  While  a  9- 
foot  road  isn't  the  best  that  can  be  built,  it  is 
so  far  ahead  of  the  mud  and  plank  that  there 
is  no  comparison,  and  Redfcrd  deserves  a  lot 
of  credit  for  its  commendable  progressiveness 
in  going  ahead.  The  half  mile  of  unpaved 
street  in  the  city  of  Detroit  which  intervenes 
between  pur  road  and  the  paved  portion  of 
Grand  River  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized 
community,  and  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
common  council  of  Detroit,  or  the  state  legis- 
lature when  it  convenes,  to  remedy  the  pe- 
culiar situation  which  exists  on  this  portion 
of  the  highway. 

KICKS  ON  MICHIGAN  ROADS. 

Are  the  roads  in  Michigan  extending  from 
Grand  Rapids  to  Detroit  in  need  of  the  atten- 
tion of  good  roads  advocates? 

If  one  has  any  doubt  on  that  score  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  N.  A.  Christensen 
will  convince  one  that  there  is  abundant  op- 
portunity for  improvement  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Christensen,  who  is  president  of  the 
Christensen  Engineering  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee, started  from  Grand  Rapids  in  a  tour- 
ing car,  with  his  daughter  and  chauffeur,  at 
fi:15  in  the  morning.  He  traveled  through 
Lansing  and  arrived  to  within  nine  miles  of 
Detroit  at  8:30  at  night. 

"We  found  the  roads  in  the  state  fearful, 
but  when  we  neared  Detroit  they  were  so 
much  worse  that  the  others  seemed  good  in 
comparison,"  he  said.  "It  was  raining,  and  the 
roads  were  as  heavy  as  lead.  There  were  no 
sign  posts  or  directions,  and  we  had  to  ask  for 
information  at  farmhouses.  At  one  saloon  a 
man  told  me  that  he  thought  if  I  would  go  four 
miles  one  way  I  would  strike  a  road  that 
would  bring  me  to  Detroit.  He  said  that  was 
the  only  go^d  road  because  a  man  had  passed 
that  way  the  day  before  and  had  not  come 
back,  so  he  assumed  that  the  fellow  got 
through  all  right. 

"Well,  I  went  the  four  miles  and  came  to  a 
board  nailed  acrosse  the  road  informing  me 
that  it  was  closed.  Then  I  went  back  four 
miles  and  asked  my  informant  if  he  did  not 
have  some  other  road  handy  that  I  could  use. 
He  directed  me  to  another,  and  I  followed 
that  until  it  ended  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
field.  It  was  darker  than  the  inside  of  a 
camera  and  finally  we  found  the  car  track  and 
were  told  to  follow  that.  We  slipped  over 
one  side  of  the  rail-backed  road  into  the  ditch 
and  then  back  on  to  the  other  side,  where  the 
other  ditch  was  yawning  at  us.  In  this  way 
we  crept  along.  It  was  just  3:50  in  the  morn- 
tog  when  we  got  to  the  road  and  came  into 
the  city.  Good  roads!  Whew!  It  took  us 
over  eight  hours  to  travel  nine  miles. 

"Along  the  roads  we  found  one  large  motor 
tnick  in  the  ditch  and  two  other  automobiles. 
They  were  deserted,  and  me  must  have  been 
that  which  the  fellow  told  us  tried  the  road 
and  did  not  come  back." 


BAD  ROAD  BEING  IMPROVED. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  all  who  havp  rcca- 
?inn  to  drive  between  Coldwater  and  Quincy 
to  learn  that  work  has  begun  on  the  repairing 
of  the  three-quarter  mile  stretch  of  the  Cold- 
water  township  (Calhoun  County),  part  of 


K    TH  E      LJ  S  I 


The  Port  Huron  System  of  Grad- 
ing, Hauling,  Dumping,  Spreading 
and  Rolling  greatly  reduces  costs, 
saves  labor  in  spreading,  saves  ma- 
terial and  makes  a  better  road. 


R.  J.  FREEMAN,  Commissioner  of  Roads  and  Revenues, 
DeKalb  Co.,  Ga..sald: 

"I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machinery  has  worked  entirely  satisfactory  and  we 
are  more  than  delighted  with  its  operation. 

Any  County  that  may  invest  money  in  this  hauling  outfit  will  save  money  and  will  be 
more  than  pleased  after  thoroughly  testing  it." 


The  "Men  Who  Know,"— the  practical  Road  Builders, 
--are  the  men  who  are  spreading  the  Gospel  of  "Better 
Roads  at  Less  Cost  by  the  Port  Huron  System." 
Let  us  send  you  names  of 

"Men  Who  Know" 

Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co, 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 


the  Chicago  road  that  has  long  been  in   such 
wretched  condition. 

It  has  been  utterly  impossible  to  get  at  the 
repairing  of  this  highway  because  of  work  on 
other  roads  if  the  township,  particularly  the 
road  to  Coldwater  lake,  but  when  Seth  B. 
Randall  and  assistants  get  through  with  the 
Quincy-Coldwater  road  it  will  be  a  fine  drive- 
way, for  they  surely  do  know  hi  w  to  build 
a  good  road. 

MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 

Ceresco  (Cnlhoun  county),  town  board  has 
decided  to  build  a  mile  of  state  reward  read 
this  fall,  commencing  at  the  interurban  sta- 
tion north  of  the  village  and  running  south 
a  mile  and  all  to  be  completed  by  the  new 
year. 

The  Mancelona  township  board,  Antrim 
county,  has  decided  to  gravel  the  road  in  the 
village  limits  of  Mancelona,  running  north- 


Learn  Wireless  and  R.  R.  Telegraphy 

Shortage   of  fully   10,000  Operators   on    ai 
of  s-hour   law  and  extensive  "wireless"  rtevi 
merits.      \Ve-  operate   under   direct   supervlsl": 
Telegraph   Officials   and    positively    pluee   all 
ilcnts.     when     oualitieil.        Write     for     catalog 
NATIONAL      TELTCGRAPH      INST.,      Cin.-im. 
Philadelphia.     Memphis.     St.     Paul,    Minn.,    Bu 
Okla..  Columbia.  S.  C,  Portland.  Ore. 


ra-t  along  the  railroad  past  the  stave 
The  work  will  be  done  yet  this  fall, 
will  be  good  news  to  everybody  who 
occasion  to  drive  over  this  road  as  it  has 
been  fr.r  years  the  poorest  highway  leading 
into  the  village.  The  taxpayers  in  the  village 
have  always  gladly  paid  their  proportion  of 
the  special  highway  tax  of  the  township, 
which  has  been  a  big  percentage  of  the  total 
amount,  and  this  will  be  the  first  time  that  any 
part  of  the  money  has  been  expended  on  the 
roads  in  the  village. 
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Church  Quarry  Co. 

Formerly 

Sibley  Quarry  Company 

Sibley,  Michigan 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Crushed  Stone 

» 

for  Building  and  Road-making  Purposes,  also 
High-grade   Limestone   for  Chemical 
manufacturing,  and  Ground  Lime- 
stone for  agricultural  use. 

Lime  for  Building,  Agricultural  and 

Chemical  use. 

Detroit  Office,  520  Hammond  Building,  Phone  M.  3352 

Sibley  Office,  Phone  River  29 
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Good  Roads  are  a  Crying  Necessity 

But  all  the  Good  Roads  in  the  world  will  not  accomplish  for  the 
people  one  half  the  net  results  obtained  through  good  telephone 
service— local  and  long  distance. 

tj  The  Independent  (anti-Bell)  Telephone  System  in  the  middle 
west  excels  in  efficiency,  thoroughness  of  development,  and  ter- 
minal facilities,  and  costs  from  15%  to  40%  less.  Besides  it  is 
owned  by  the  people.  Not  by  Eastern  bankers. 

LOOK   FOR  THE  SIGN  OF   THE  SHIELD 

Home  Telephone  Company  of  Michigan 

and  Allied  Companies 


HIGHWAY    ENGINEERING    IN    STATE 
EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Montana  Good  Roads  congress  which 
was  held  at  Billings  in  June,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  legislature  to  provide 
departments,  which  should  have  special  refer- 
ence to  highway  engineering,  in  the  State 
university  the  State  \jricultural  college  and 
the  School  of  Mines.  In  attendance  at  the 
congress  were  a  number  of  leading  members 
of  the  legislature,  who  assured  the  dele.jato? 
that  such  a  measure  should  be  introduce  1  at 
the  next  session. 

The  extension  of  the  state  aid  principle  in 
the  conr.;ruction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways; the  enactment  of  laws  in  different  states 
providing  means  for  building  more  and  bet- 
ter roads;  :>nd  the  recognition  by  the  wb'.ic 
of  the  economic  necessity  for  cheaper  primary 
transportation,  all  indicate  the  necessity  for 
a  more  gen"' ally  distributed  knowledge  of 
highway  engineering,  and  that  the  state  uni- 
versities and  colleges  should  supply  it. 

Some  states  have  already  established  de- 
partments for  instruction  in  highway  engi- 
neering, in  their  educational  institutions,  and 
in  due  time  will  turn  out  graduates  techni- 
cally and  practically  taught  in  road  construc- 
tion. These  graduates  will  become  the  road 
m.ikers  of  the  future  when  a  greater  and  more 
L'encral  advancement  will  be  made  in  enlarg- 
ing the  percentage  of  improved  roads  of  the 
country. 

That  it  requires  technical  -kill  to  build  good 
roads  is  becoming  more  generally  recognized 
'hr'iighout  the  United  States.  The  problems 
nf  modern  road  construction  are  not  those 
which  can  be  solved  by  laymen.  Every  far)  >r 
that  enters  into  the  subject,  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  location  until  the  final  dust- 
Mirfiicini;  i-  put  '  n.  requires  the  accurate 
'  knowledge  "f  the  trained  engineer. 

I  very  state  in  the  Union  will  do  well  to 
make  highway  engineering  a  part  of  the  cur- 


riculum of  its  educational  institutions.  Such 
a  course  must  naturally  result  in  better  road 
The  wagon  read  has  been  opened  between 
the  Menominee  and  Marquette  iron  ore 
ranges.  It  is  not  altogether  a  finished  boule- 
vard, there  being  some  pretty  stiff  grades 
and  considerable  of  the  surface  has  yet  to  be 
smoothed  and  sandy  spots  covered  with  gravel 
or  other  material. 

The  steel  bridge  spanning  the  Menominee 
river  is  a  fine  one  and  will  last  many  years. 
The  new  road  will  improve  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  It  is  probably  true  that  the 
highway  connecting  these  important  mining 
sections  will  be  used  more  by  automobiles 
than  by  other  forms  of  vehicles,  but  the  new 
road  will  also  encourage  the  opening  of  new 
farms  along  its  route.  The  automobiles  serve 
some  such  purpose  in  this  respect  as  the 
railroads,  and  good  roads  are  a  fine  asset 
for  any  section.  The  people  are  finding  out 
that  it  is  easier  and  better  to  pull  a  ton  of 
produce  than  a  few  hundred  pounds  and  old 
fogies  who  used  to  preach  that  a  road  that 
was  good  enough  for  their  fathers  was  good 
enough  for  the  sons  are  not  so  plentiful  as 
they  used  to  be.  The  automobile  has  proved 
its  utility  and  while  it  is  often  abused  by 
speed  maniacs,  it  is  nevertheless  a  sane  and 
safe  means  of  getting  about  when  properly 
handled.  It  is  easier  to  run  a  car  well  than 
badly,  there  being  less  discomfort,  and  less 
trouble. 

The  work  of  impr  ving  the  highway  be- 
tween Ishpeming  and  Humboldt  is  in  prog- 
ress. The  county  is  working  on  a  stretch  of 
two  miles  just  west  of  Ishpeming.  This  is  a 
much-traveled  bit  of  track,  and  long  has  been 
one  of  the  very  worst  in  the  c  tintry.  Its 
improvement  has  been  too  long  delayed,  but 
now  that  the  start  has  been  made,  the  work 
sin  mid  be  pushed  vigorously  to  the  westward. 
where  a  great  country  is  fast  opening.  It  is  to 
be  of  much  industrial  value  to  the  people  of 


this  section,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  highway 
leading  to  and  from  it  should  be  a  good  o: 
Humboldt  township  has  a  mile  or  more 
very  bad  road  that  that  township  shows 
disposition  to  repair.  The  county  commi 
sion  has  stated  that  it  will  be  more  willir 
to  assist  those  townships  that  show  a  disp 
sition  to  help  themselves  than  those  that 
ni't.  and  if  this  plan  be  observed  Humbol 
may  be  left  out  of  the  good  road  imprc 
ment  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  road  connecting  the  iron  and  copper  dis- 
tricts of  this  peninsula  would  be  a  great  line. 
and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  constructs  ' 
in  the  near  future.  This  country,  with  fair 
roads  leading  to  it,  would  be  traveled  by  th 
sands  of  people  in  the  summer  months, 
would  bring  a  great  many  visitors  from 
parts  of  the  country,  east  and  south  of 
and  it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  m 
new  money  to  this  section. 


ay 
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WHERE  TO    SEE   OTHER   GOOD    ROAD 
BUILDING. 

County  Road  Commissioner  John  S.  H 
gerty:  "Our  office  is  receiving  many  inquires 
from  commissioners  and  other  interested  in 
the  road-making  exhibit  at  the  State  fair  this 
week  and  for  the  information  of  inquirers  and 
others  who  are  anxious  to  learn  something 
(  f  our  methods  would  state  that  we  are  layiiu 
concrete  on  River  road  between  Sibley 
Trenton  and  on  Gratiot  road  out  near 
Grotto.  We  the  building  a  rock  asphalt  maca- 
dam road  on  Jefferson  avenue  road  between 
the  Weir  and  Vernier  reads.  To  any  one  in- 
terested in  road  construction,  we  believe  our 
work  will  be  of  interest  and  we  invite 
fullest  inspection  possible.' 
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Knicker — Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
nor  wants  that  little  long. 

Bocker — And  posterity  tries  to  hog  thai 
from  him. — New  York  Sun. 
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THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXER 

For  Street,  Road,  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lands 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards  to 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER  when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 
tion. 


THE    ADVANCE    CONCRETE    MIXER    CO. 


118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


VOTED  DOWN  STONE  ROADS. 
Notwithstanding   the    fact    that   stone   roads 
uroving    very    :-atist"actory    in    other    parts 
nf  the  county,  the  pe°  pie  of  Summerfield  town- 
ship.  Monn  c  county,  seem  determined  not  to 
them    a   trial.     The    question    of   bonding 
own.-hip  for  $16,000  to  improve  the  hi 

9  submitted  tc  the  voters  at  the  prim- 
ary election   and  270  ballots  were  cast.     Three 
ts    wen-    thrown    out     because     of     being 
improperly   marked,  and  of  the  others  H2  voted 

and   175   "no." 

\Yc  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  those 

:    "mi"    did    so    without    a   full    knowledge 

if  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  stone  road> 

majority    of    them    also    believed    that 

;lie  bonding  of  the  t.  wnship   for  $10,000  would 

:i   gn-atly  inreased  tax  rate  for  the  next 

irn    years    or    so.      Many    tax-payers    imagined 

I  hey  would  have  to  pay  at  least  ten   dollars  a 

year  i-\tra  i;ti  each  thousand  dollars  they  were 

for.      They   didn't    stop    to   figure    en 

the  matter,  but  simply   took  it  for  granted  be- 

iH-body    told    them   so.     The   truth    is, 

the   valuation   of  the   township   is   such   that   a 

levy  of  \l/2  per  cent  wculd  raise  the  entire 

.11!.    ami    if   it    was    spread    over    a   period 

•if  ten   years   the  rate  would  be  only  \Yz  mills 

year— or  $l."iO  on  each  $1.000  assessment. 

When  the  tax-payers  become  better  acquainted 

with    the    proposition    they    will    reverse    their 

verdict. 


read,  to  do  the  work  themselves,  the  same  to 
be  paid  for  as  day  labor.  The  board  decided 
to  table  the  matter  at  the  time.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board  the  question  was  again 
revived,  and  after  deliberation  the  board 
thought  that  the  work  could  best  be  done  by 
the  township. 

Later  a  deputation  of  farmers  from  that  dis- 
trict appeared  in  the  township  clerk's  office, 
asking  what  disposition  had  been  made  of 
their  petition.  The  deputation  was  informed 
that  the  board  wculd  take  the  matter  up  at 
tile  next  meeting.  It  is  believed  the  work 
will  be  started  this  fall,  and  rushed  to  com- 
pletion. 

The  township  board  has  done  considerable 
road  work  this  summer.  It  is  now  rushing 
work  on  the  road  frcm  Section  16  to  Bear 
Lake,  to  connect  with  the  Hancock  township 
road. 


MAY  BUILD  NEW   ROAD. 

The  pn  position  to  build  a  road  in  Calumet 
'iiwnship.  Hough  ton  county,  leading  north  of 
Centennial  Heights  location  through  Sections 
1  and  2.  to  tap  the  farming  district  through 
those  sections,  will  be  taken  up  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  township  board. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  petition  was 
"ii  sented  the  board  some  time  ago  from  farm- 
ers residing  in  that  section  and  offering,  if  a 
favorable  decision  was  reached  to  build  the 


GOOD    ROADS    FACTS    AND    FIGURES. 

Brady  township,  Kalamazco  county,  is  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  county  road  system. 
The  record  shows  that  $976.01  taxes  were  raised 
in  the  township  fur  the  County  Road  System, 
and  that  $3.800  were  appropriated  to  the  same 
township  for  the  two  miles  of  road  built 
therein.  The  mile  of  road  just  north  of  the 
village  of  Vicksburg  has  been  the  worst  mile 
of  road  coming  into  the  village  for  years.  At 
a  cost  of  $2,200  this  mile  was  completed,  ac- 
i-rpted  by  the  state  highway  commission  and 
the  usual  award  of  25  per  cent  will  be  paid 
to  the  county  in  due  season.  The  mile  of 
road  just  ca>t  of  town  with  a  troublesome 
bridge  tc  maintain  there  which  has  been  near- 
ly completed  at  the  cost  of  about  $1,700.00  and 
wi.!  no  doubt  receive  its  award  at  the  proper 
time.  Then  if  next  spring  the  freshet  removes 
ihe  bridge  it  will  be  replaced. 

The  Standish  Good  Roads  Association  has 
been  organized  at  Standish  to  promote  the 


NDTICE-AII  orders   are   accepted   subject   to   delays   occasioned   by 
accidents,  strikes,  flies,  or  causes  beyond  our  control. 


Michigan  Auto  Parts  Company 

Formerly  Massnick  Manufacturing  Company 


Contracting  Machinists  and 

Manufacturers  of 

Machined  Auto  Parts 


1559-1561  Jefferson  Ave.  W.,       Detroit,  Mich. 


building  <cf  good  roads  in  Arcnac  county.  The 
Association  has  raised  a  fund  and  will  begin 
work  this  season. 


The  first  quarter  of  a  mile  of  macadam  road 
between  Flint  and  Fenton  has  been  finished. 
"It  is  expected  that  the  work  on  the  Fenton 
road  will  be  finished  within  the  month,"  says 
Wilfred  Becker,  a  member  of  the  board.  "Con- 
struction work  has  been  held  up  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  stone,  but  with  favorable 
weather  the  contractor  expects  to  complete 
the  road  some  time  this  month.  It  is  going 
to  be  an  excellent  piece  of  rc.ad  and  will  offer 
something  new  to  travelers  in  Genesee  coun- 
ty." 
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WHAT  GOOD  ROADS  COST. 

There  are  in  the  Empire  State  80,000  miles 
of  roads,  greater  mileage  of  which  is  improved 
highway  than  all  of  the  other  Eastern  states 
put  together,  not  excluding  Massachusetts. 
There  are  now  2,000  miles  of  state  roads  more 
under  construction.  There  are  macadam  roads 
totaling  in  mileage  2,400  miles,  constructed  by 
towns.  There  are  more  than  40,000  miles  of 
earth  roads,  properly  shaped  and  crowned, 
stones  picked  and  removed,  depressions  filled, 
culverts  and  bridges  repaired.  Towns  have 
constructed  8,000  miles  of  gravel  roadj,  in  first- 
class  condition. 

To  keep  these  roads  in  navigable,  so  to 
speak,  shape  means  work,  systematic,  untiring 
labor  on  the  part  of  a  great  corps  of  people. 
The  state  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  with 
Frank  D.  Lyon,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Highway  Department,  in  actual  charge 
of  these.  Each  district  has  a  superintendent, 
an  assistant  to  Mr.  Lyon.  Then  the  state  is 
again  subdivided  into  fifty-four  counties  under 
the  supervision  of  fifty-four  superintendents, 
who  in  turn  are  answerable  to  the  nine  assist- 
ants to  Mr.  Lyon.  Then  it  is  further  subdi- 
vided into  934  towns  under  934  town  superin- 
tendents. By  this  system  Commissioner  Lyon 
can  reach  within  twenty-four  hours  after  noti- 
fication any  road  in  the  state  in  need  of  repair. 

Work  of  construction  and  repair  is  now  at 
its  height,  and  Mr.  Lyon's  report  of  recent 
date  showed  that  on  one  particular  day  there 
were  26,000  men  and  teams  on  the  roads  of 
the  state. 

"The  upkeep  of  motor  cars,"  says  Mr.  Lyon, 
"will  this  year  be  reduced  forty  per  cent,  in 
my  mind,  on  account  of  repairs  to  highways 
being  made." 

Towns  are  this  year  raising  by  taxes  for 
highway  improvements  the  sum  of  $2,504,- 
675.23.  The  state  is  turning  over  to  the  towns 
to  aid  them  in  this  work  $1.593,070.  Bridge 
work  in  1910  is  to  cost  $628,414.63.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  out  for  new  machinery  is 
$180,011.25.  Special  road  improvement  in 
towns  of  the  state  is  to  cost  $279,706.22,  mak- 
ing in  all  $5,185,877.33  to  be  expended  by 
towns  this  year. 

The  state  is  to  bond  itself  for  $10.000,000 
for  the  construction  of  state  roads.  Towns 
and  counties  are  to  be  called  upcn  to  provide 
as  there  share  $5,000,000.  The  State  Legisla- 
ture has  appropriated  $1,800,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  State  roads  already  constructed. 

The  sum  of  $21,985,877.33  is  to  be  expended 
in  one  year,  this  year,  for  road  construction 
and  improvement  throughout  the  great  Em- 
pire State,  that  is.  this  amount  is  available  fcr 
the  work  and  in  all  probability  will  be  utilized 
by  the  State  Department  of  Highways. 

ROADS   AMERICA'S   GREAT   DISGRACE. 

"The  most  disgraceful  thing  in  America  is 
the  shocking  condition  of  its  roads,"  said  L. 
Taylor,  of  the  firm  of  Craven,  Taylor  &  Co., 
of  Sydney.  Australia,  during  an  interview 
while  in  Detroit  the  other  day 

Mr  Taylor's  remarks  on  American  roads 
-1-ott-ed  that  he  had  given  careful  study  to  his 
subject.  This  Sydney  gentleman  has  made 


eight  trips  to  America  and  found  very  little 
improvement  in  American  roads  since  his  first 
trip  here  several  years  ago. 

"If  1  would  travel  in  Spain,"  said  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. "I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  poor 
roads,  but  in  a  nation  like  this  which  we  colo- 
nials look  to  for  the  greatest  and  most  ad- 
vanced signs  of  human  progress,  it  is  simply 
appaling  to  observe  how  far  behind  the  times 
the  United  States  is  in  the  matter  of  high- 
ways. 

"I  haven't  seen  the  worst  roads  in  America 
but  the  best  I  have  seen  are  bad.  In  my  trips 
to  America  I  always  discern  a  healthy  prog- 
ress in  every  line  except  road-building.  In 
this  country  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  does  not  obtain  on  account  of  bad 
roads.  In  a  sparsely  settled  country  like  Aus- 
tralia which  cannot  be  compared  with  Amer- 
ica in  the  matter  of  progress  and  natural  ad- 
vantages since  it  is  so  far  from  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  we  have  roads  fully  as  good 
as  those  in  this  country  and  I  believe  a  little 
better. 

"Our  roads  are  made  by  the  government. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  should 
have  charge  of  the  highways  in  this  country; 
if  it  did  there  would  be  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  road  conditions  very  soon. 

"Americans,  I  am  sure,  do  not  realize  how 
far  behind  the  times  they  are  in  their  road 
building.  Even  the  city  streets  of  the  great 
centers  like  New  York  and  Chicago  would  be 
considered  disgraceful  to  communities  of  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  these  famous  places. 

"It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  American 
farmer  has  prospered  the  way  he  has  with  such 
roads.  Usually  good  roads  are  the  first  sign 
of  a  nation's  progress.  In  this  country  prog- 
ress has  set  the  pace  for  the  world  in  spite 
of  bad  roads.  I  believe  that  is  just  another 
way  of  demonstrating  that  Yankee  grit  is  all- 
powerful  even  under  the  worst  conditions. 

"The  next  time  I  come  to  America  I  hope 
to  find  a  great  improvement  in  the  American 
highways,  but  I  have  little  hopes  since  the 
people  of  the  United  States  seem  determined 
not  to  wake  up  on  this  vitally  important  sub- 
ject. I  heard  the  other  day  that  the  road 
between  Detroit  and  Toledo  was  so  bad  that 
motorists  almost  invariably  ship  their  ma- 
chines by  boat  to  Toledo  from  Detroit.  To  a 
foreigner  accustomed  to  looking  for  the  most 
up-to-date  conditions  in  this  country,  this  state 
of  affairs  is  shocking  and  almost  unbeliev- 
able." 


Hough,  Ozark;  W.  L.  Evans,  Richmond;  John 
W.  Bradford.  Bear  Lake;  J.  E.  Sherman,  Mar- 
quette;  F.  VV.  Harding,  Scottville;  W.  B. 
Lyons,  Big  Rapids;  C.  H.  Haggerson,  Menom- 
inee:  George  Brown,  St.  Louis;  J.  H.  Slick, 
Manitou;  Howard  M.  Bowser,  Temperance; 
M.  W.  Stephensrn;  Alonzo  Manler,  Big  Rock; 
Martin  Ryerson,  Holton;  Hiram  Walters, 
Grant;  Edward  A.  Tucker,  Rochester;  George 
Dewey,  Shelby;  William  Barber,  Ellake;  John 
Vance,  Hersey;  S.  G.  Belden.  South  Branch; 
William  H.  Peck,  Gaylord;  Eli  Arnold,  Conk- 
lin,  R.  F.  D.  Xo.  3;  Herman  Karsten.  Rogers 
City:  George  W.  Sackrider,  Roscomm  n; 
pheus  Green,  Saginaw;  Michael  Devereou 
Port  Sanilac;  X.  S.  Johnson,  Manistique; 
J.  Hicks.  Bennington;  Chas.  A.  Bailey,  PC 
Huron;  W.  H.  Burke,  Three  Rivers;  Josep 
Beckton.  Caro;  L.  H.  Waber,  Kendall;  Joh 
Egeler,  Dexter;  J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit;  C.  1 
Haynes,  Cadillac;  J.  D.  Van  Slyck,  Ontcna 


MICHIGAN'S  GOOD  ROADS  DELEGATES 

The  following  delegates  have  been  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  Warner  to  the  eleventh  national 
good  reads  convention,  to  be  held  at  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Oct.  4,  5  and  6:  Xelson 
Bean,  Mud  Lake;  A.  O.  Jopling,  Munising;  W. 
H.  Evans,  Grand  Junction,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2; 
James  Briselden,  Alpena;  Mason  Austin,  Man- 
celona;  Joseph  Johnson,  Twining;  James  Mc- 
Kercher,  Michigamme;  J.  T.  Lombard,  Hast- 
ings; Hugh  Campbell,  Bay  City;  Samuel  Wes- 
smg,  St.  Joseph;  J.  J.  Cox,  Coldwater;  A.  H. 
(  base.  Marshall;  C.  H.  Laylin,  Dowagiac; 
Frank  Clute,  Boyne;  John  B.  McArthur,  Che- 
boygan;  Willam  Godfrey,  Sault  Ste.  Marie; 
W.  C.  Cornwall,  Clare;  Oliver  S.  Angell,  Lans- 
ing:  C.  S.  Barber,  Frederic;  H.  W.  Reade, 
Escanaba;  W.  Kelley,  Vulcan;  William  Halei 
Katon  Rapids;  Linus  Wolcott.  Flint;  Frank 
Voorheis.  Harbor  Springs:  Wallace  McCrack- 
(ii.  Glad  win;  Henry  Rowe,  Ircnwood;  Frank 
Hamilton.  Traverse  City;  Burton  I.  Gee,  El- 
well;  W.  B.  Howlett.  Jonesville;  Kdward  A. 
Hamar.  Chassel:  B.  W.  Jenks,  Harbor  Beach; 
II.  F.  VVallman.  Okcmos;  Norman  Foster, 
Saranac;  J.  M.  Waterbury.  Tawas  City;  W. 
H.  Johe.  1'alatka:  George  Fenby,  Shepherd- 
W.  A.  Leeke,  Munith:  W.  M.  Bryant,  Kala- 
mazoo;  L.  A.  Atkins,  South  I!  anlman;  W.  T. 
Shafer,  Grand  Rapids,  R.  F.  1).  \,,.  10;  S.  R. 
Smith.  Allouez;  Claude  M.  Xicholson.  Luther; 
V  J.  Fox.  Almont;  William  Walter,  Sutton's 
B»y;  J,.hn  Richard,  Holloway;  P.  W.  Con- 
way.  Pinckney;  John  Fyvie,  McMillan;  Jacob 


EVERYONE   WANTS    GOOD    ROADS. 

In   its   quest   for   signatures   to   the   petitio 
for    an    appropriation    for    $2.000,000    fcr   g 
roads  improvements   in   the  county  of  Wayne 
the    Detroit    Board    of    Commerce    is    meeting 
with   hearty  co-operation.      Many    if   the  pe 
tions  have  been  sent  in  filled,  and  other  copi 
asked  for.     They  are  being  generally  circul, 
ed  throughout   the   county   and   in   the   vari 
large    industrial    establishments    in    the    city. 

George  H.  Wooley,  one  c.f  the  managers 
the  Pontchartrain  hotel,  returned  one  fill 
and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  said  "he  wanted  so: 
more."  Alanson  S.  Brooks,  of  the  Michi 
Drug  Co.,  sent  in  one  and  ind.  rsed  the  id 
A.  A.  Schantz,  alias  "Gus,"  forwarded  a  fil 
petition  and  said  it  was  such  a  good  thi 
that  it  should  be  "hastened  along."  L. 
L'Hommedieu,  general  manager  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  railroad,  returned  a  long  list 
of  names  and  will  gather  some  mere.  Supt. 
Charles  B.  Bohn,  of  the  Aluminum  Castings 
Co.,  got  busy  and  sent  for  his  quota,  while 
Frank  G.  Ryan,  president,  and  E.  G.  Smith, 
general  manager,  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  add- 
ed some  more  names  to  the  growing  list. 
Arthur  L.  Holmes,  and  Hamilton  Carhartt 
mailed  in  filled  petitions  and  a  number  of 
others  have  said  theirs  were  on  the  way. 

Judging  by  the  way  the  petitions  are  bei 
taken  up  a  long  list  of  names,  possibly  2.JJ 
will  be  in  readiness  to  hand  to  the  supervis 
when  they  meet  in  Otober. 

Acting  Secretary  Flowers  says  that  reques 
are   coming  in   by  phcne.  mail  and  mcssengi 
for    petitions    and    that    the    indications    point 
to  an   awakening  in   Wayne  county  in   the  in- 
terest    of    good    roads    and    the    benefits    that 
will    accrue    therefrom. 


YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  THIS  BOOK. 

The  1911  Port  Huron  Good  Roads  Book  is 
being  distributed  by  the  Prrt  Huron  Engine 
&  Thresher  Company.  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
company,  as  all  its  publications  are.  The  book 
contains  something  about  the  history  of  good 
roads,  which  extends  back  2,000  years;  Michi- 
gan bounties;  machine  made  macadam  road=; 
the  Port  Huron  system  of  grading,  hauling 
spreading  and  rolling,  which  greatly  reduces 
costs,  and  in  addition  gives  the  opinions 
many  judges. 

The  book  is  bound  in  a  rough,  double  flam- 
ingo cover  of  an  unusually  neat  design.  The 
entire  make-up  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
officials  of  the  Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thr 
Co.  and  especially  on  Jay  R.  Worden  adver- 
tising manager  for  the  company. 

The     highway     commissioner     of      Bethany 
township.  Gratiot  county,  Frank  P.  Shook, 
just  completed  the  survey  of  S'/J  miles  of 
aid    road.     It    is    expected    that    at    least 
miles  will  be  gravled  this  fall.     One  mile  from 
miles  will  be  graveled  this  fall.    One  mile  from 
and   one   and   one   fourth   miles   from    the   Mc- 
Gregor  bridge    south    to   the   sugar    factory  at 
St.    Louis.      Mr.    Shock's   postoffice    address  i* 
St.   Louis. 
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FRANK  BBISCOE,  WM.  S.  CONANT,  EMIL  D.  MOESSNER,  JOS.  A.  BRISCOE,  J.  A.  BOYLE, 

President.  Vice  President.  Secretary.  Treasurer.  General  Manager. 

Briscoe  Manufacturing  Co. 


BRISCOE 

Radiators, 

Hoods, 

Fenders, 

Tanks, 

Dashes, 

Mufflers, 

Tool  Boxes. 


Sheet  Metal  Auto  Parts  of  All  Kinds 

Automobile 


Stampings, 
Dies, 

Enameling. 


Briscoe  Manufacturing  Co. 

Main  Works  and  Foundry,  Detroit,  Mich.          Branch  Works,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Pittsburg  Shafting  Co.  of  Detroit 

Distributors  of 

Columbia  Steel  and  Shafting  Co. 
Columbia  Steel  Co. 
Seamless  Tube  Co.  of  America 
Kidd  Bros.  &  Burgher  Steel  Wire  Co. 


Phone:  West  2461. 

34O-35O  Fort  Street,  W. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Conclusions  of  the 

International  Road  Congress 

Among  the  conclusions  adopted  by  the  sec- 
Brussels  this  year  were  the  following: 

First  Question.  I. — Use  of  binding  mater- 
ials in  the  construction  of  metaled  roads: 

The  Congress  believes  that  it  is  desirable 
to  pursue  and  develop  the  application  of  the 
use  of  binding  materials  in  the  construction 
<  f  metaled  roadways,  special  attention  being 
given: 

1.  To  determine,  in  each  case,  the  character 
of  the  binder  best  suited  to   local  conditions; 

2.  To  determine  as   exactly  as  possible,   the 
physical    ;,nd    chemical    characteristics    to    be 
specified  for  tar,  bituminous,  asphaltic  or  other 
binders   as   best  suited; 

3.  To  compare  the  different  results  obtained 
in  various  methods  of  construction; 

4.  To  investigate  the  influence  that  storing 
of  tarred  metal,  during  a  more  or  less  extend- 
t.l  period,  before  being  used,  may  have  upon 
tin-   perfection  of  the  work; 

.  To  make  a  study  of  the  deteriorations  that 
the  materials  are  subjected  to  during  use; 

ti.  To  specify  the  system  to  be  advised, 
where  ordinary  metaling  has  proved  deficient 
;md  stone  paving  cannot  for  some  reason  be 
npplied; 

7.  To  establish  for  each  district  according 
to  I,  itions,  and  in  each  case,  the  rela- 

ietween   ro-t  and  the  result  obtained. 
II  trackways  in  paved  roads: 

it   from  exceptional  cases  depending 

loral     eojiditi.  ns,     the     construction   of 

trackways  in  paved  roadways  can  be  consider- 

ut  an  expedient. 

III. —  1'r  ade  .in  combating  wear  and 

dust: 

Confirming  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
C(jn«r.--s  held  in  Paris  in  1908,  in  further 
reference  to  the  first  conclusion  just  adopted 


and  which  is  of  interest,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  combating  wear  and  dust  but 
from  that  of  binding  the  materials  in  metaled 
roads; 

The    Congress    believes: 

1.  That    superficial    tarring    may   be    consid- 
ered as  ciefinittlv  accepted  in  practice  and  that 
the   advantage   to   be   derived   from   spreading 
fine    sand    or    suitable    stony    material    afi'er 
tarring  and  rolling  ihe  same,  is  not  at  present 
proved   and   should   form    the   object   of   com- 
parative  tests; 

2.  That   in   the   future   applications   of   these 
methods  the  attention  of  road  builders  may  be 
drawn   with   benefit   to   the   comparison   of  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  laying  of  tar,  bituminous 
or   asphaltic   substances   hot   or   cold,  by   ma- 
chine or  by  hand,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  cost  ant4  from  the  pcint  of  view  of  the  effi- 
ciency  c.f   the  operation; 

3.  That  it   is  desirable,  in  comparing  results, 
to  take  into  account  the  quality  of  the  mater- 
ials  composing  the  metaling,  the  intensity  of 
traffic  and  tonnage  as  well  as  the  climate; 

4.  That,   with    due   regard    to    trie   resources 
of  each  region  in  tar,  bituminous  or  asphaltic 
substances,  il   is  important  to  specify  in  con- 
tracts  the   conditions  that   are  to   be   fulfilled, 
especially  as  regards  the  preservation  of  "life," 
that  is  to  say,  the  property  of  preserving  their 
binding   power. 

5.  That   it   would   be   desirable   that   a   com- 
parison be  established  between  the  advantages 
of  tarring — this  word  being  taken  in  its  broad- 
est sense — in  different  Cages,  whether  the  oper- 
ations are  to  be  frequently  repeated,  small  dos- 
es being  applied  each  time,  or  whether  larger 
quantities   are   to   be   applied   at   greater   inter- 
vals.     Furthermore,   whether,   in    the   metaling 
itself,   a    tar,   bituminous   or   asphaltic   binding 
material     has    already    been    incorporated    or 
not; 

G.  That   the  conclusion   adopted   by  the   first 
Congress  is  to  be  maintained  "in  toto"  running 


;;; 
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as  follows:     Emulsions  of  tar  or  of  oil,  hydros 
copic  salts,  etc.,  have  a  real  but  not  a  lastitv; 
efficiency.     Therefore  their  use  should  be  lim- 
ited   to    special     constructions,     such    as    race 
courses,  festivals,  processions,  etc. 

Second  Question. 

I. — The  formation  and  construction  of  foun- 
dations of  roadways  should  be  made  the 
stronger  in  proportion  to  the  lesser  compact- 
ness of  the  ground.  The  foundation  should 
have  more  body  and  resistance  the  more  it  is 
exposed  to  internal  deterioration  and  external 
wear. 

II. — In  the  choice  of  the  system  cf  founda- 
tions for  roadways,  both  stone  set  and  metal- 
ed, stress  should  be  laid  principally  on  the 
degree  of  dryness  of  the  subsoils,  while  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  possibility  of  their  drainage 
and  to  their  geological  nature,  and  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  materials  of  the  locality.  In  order 
to  determine  the  thickness  and  the  extent 
foundations,  the  pressure  per  unit  area  should 
be  made  compatible  with  the  bearing  powe 
of  the  soil,  observed  under  the  most  unfavir 
able  conditions. 

III. — In  soils  where  preliminary  drainage  is 
required   before    the    construction    the   general 
methods  of  drainage  should  be  applied  to  the 
whi  le  or  to  a  part  of  the  road  body  and  t< 
bed  of  the  metal  if  necessary. 

IV. — The  cross  and  longitudinal  sections 
roads  and  those  of  side  gutters  should  be  es- 
tablished so  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  thf 
trickling  water,  and  to  prevent  infiltration  of 
water  into  road  surfaces,  which  should  be 
made  as  impermeable  as  possible.  The  evap- 
oration of  superficial  dampness  should  be  en- 
couraged by  every  means. 

V. — The    work    for    the    foundation    and 
drainage    should    be    carried    out    simply    and 
economically  and  by  using  the  materials  of  the 
country   as  far  as  possible. 

Third  Question. 

I.— In  the  study  of  the  new  roads  to  be  con- 
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:tructed  l)i  th  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
towns  and  in  the  open  country,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  try  (if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
general  interests)  to  provide  a  sufficient  road 
width  for  the  construction  of  a  light  railway 
outside  of  the  rr.adway. 

The  alignment,  the  gradients  and  the  design 
p£  the  cross  section  will,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements,  be   determined   in   such  a   manner 
a-   to  preserve  all   the   facilities  and  necessary 
:  \    lor  every  kind  of  traffic. 

It   is   desirable    that    the    suplementary    costs 

should   be   borne   by   the   concession   holder   or 

iructor  of  the  light  railway,  as  far  as 

the  part  of  the  road  reserved  for  the  rail  track 

ncerned. 

II.- — The    laying   i,f   sunken    rails   in   metaled 
roadways  always  obstructs  the  road,  and  there 
results  a  marked  increase  in  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  roads.     It  is  desirable  that  this 
od  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  laying  of  rails  for  tramways  adjacent 
to  the  paving  in  paved  roads,  makes  the  re- 
pair i  f  the  paving  very  difficult.  It  is  neces- 
sary  i"  diminish  that  nuisance,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, by  appropriate  methods. 

III. — When  the  railway  is  placed  by  the  side 

of  the  road  it  is  preferable,  where  the  width  of 

the  road  permits,  to  construct  it  on   a  special 

track,  inaccessible  for  wheel  traffic,  and  super- 

ited  in  order  to  allow  greater  safety. 

It  is  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  provide  pro- 
per drainage. 

Jf  it  is  a  case  of  metaled  roadways,  the  con- 
cessionary or  constructor  of  the  railway  should 
be  obliged  to  construct  on  the  outside  border 
f  the  free  roadside,  sufficient  depots  for  mater- 
ials for  the  repair  of  the  road.  The  same  obli- 
gations should  be,  in  some  cases,  extended  to 
paved  roads. 

IV. — The  removal  of  trees  along  roadsides 
should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases. 

If  the  width  between  the  tree  rows  is  insuf- 
licient  for  the  rail  track  and  to  maintain  the 
recognized  necesary  width  for  ordinary  wheel 
traffic,  the  track  should  be  laid  on  the  outside 
of  the  trees. 

V. — It  is  desirable  that  the  concessionaries 
of  light  railways  should  be  obliged  to  maintain 
the  area  of  the  road  or  roadway  occupied  by 
the  rails  or  contiguous  to  same,  or  pay  the 
costs  cf  this  maintenance. 

The  fourth  question  dealt  with  the  cleaning 
of  public  roads;  the  fifth  with  paving  in  cities; 
ihe  sixth  the  distribution  of  service  pipes  in 
thoroughfares;  the  seventh  with  bridges. 

Eighth  Question. 

A. — With   regard   to   animal   drawn   vehicles. 

1.  Heavily  loaded  vehicles  with  narrow  tires 
may   cause   exceptional   damage   to   roads   laid 
down  for  ordinary  traffic. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  trials  be  made  for  the 
purpose    of      determining   the      relation    which 
-h'  uld  exist  between  the  load,  the  diameter  of 
wheel,  and  the  width   of  tread,  so  as  to  avoid 
abnormal  damage. 

B. — With  regard  to  mechanically  driven 
vehicles. 

1.  Such   automobiles   as   fall   under   the   head 
.1   "touring   cars  cannot  cause  abnormal  dam- 

|  age  to  the  roads  so  Icng  as  their  speed  is  kept 
I   within  limits. 

2.  Public   Service   automobiles   cannot   cause 
ppreciable  damage  to  the  road  provided  that 

I  the  maximum  speed  does  not  exceed  2.r>  kilome- 
!  ters  per  hour;  the  maximum  axle  load  does  not 
h   4   tons   on   the  heaviest  loaded  axle   and 
that    with    wheels    of    1    meter    diameter    the 
weight  does  not  exceed  150  kg.  per  centimeter 
width  of  tread. 

3.  Industrial  automobiles  need  not  cause  ex- 
ceptional  damage   to  a  well   constructed   road 
provided   that  the  load  is  less  than  4^   tons; 
maximum  speed,  20  kilom.  per  hour. 


Patented 


Economy  Road  Rollers  &  Floats 

Practical   in   Design,  Simple  in  Construction,  Efficient 

in  Service,  Economy  in  Fact  and  not  in 

name  only,  Indittrnctible. 


q  The  ECONOMY  ROAD  ROLLER  cofts 
only  one  third  as  much  as  other  Road  Rollers. 
Made  of  Steel.  Gives  better  service  and  never 
needs  repairs.  Reversible.  Sizes---4  and  5  tons. 
The  ECONOMY  ROAD  FLOAT  is  the 
only  road  drag  that  is  superior  to  a  road  grader 
for  repairing  and  maintenance  of  Good  Roads. 
Made  entirely  of  Steel.  Fully  adjustable.  The 
only  practical  road  drag  made.  Notice  the  front 
Cutting  Blade. 

A  Card  will  bring  you  full  description  of  these 
tools. 

F.    L.    GAINES 

509  Ashton  Bldg.  ,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


4.  Ribbed  or  grooved  iron  tires  cause  abnor- 
mal damage  to  the  road,  no  matter  what  their 
width  c,r  what  load  they  support. 

5.  Vehicles   propelled   by   mechanical   power 
cannot    cause     extraordinary    damage    to    the 
curved    p;rtions    of    roads    provided    that    at 
these  p   ints  a  sufficient  superelevation  is  giv- 
en   and    that    the    curved    portion    is    not    ap- 
proached   or    traversed     at     an     unreasonable 
speed. 

WANTS  UNIFORM  ROAD  PLAN. 

"The  most  potent  factor  for  the  future  de- 
velopment and  success  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry and  its  allied  interests  in  this  country 
is  the  necessity  of  uniformity  and  need  of 
standardization  in  the  construction  of  new 
roads  as  well  as  the  proper  maintenance  of 
them,'  is  the  statement  made  by  Joseph  W. 
Jones,  the  New  York  automobilist  who  has 
returned  from  a  three  months  absence  in 
Europe,  during  which  he  covered  about  5,000 
miles  in  touring  through  all  of  the  principal 
countries  on  the  continent. 

As  a  special  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment Mr.  Jones,  who  is  also  a  director  cf 
the  Touring  club  of  America,  was  delegated 
to  represent  the  government  at  the  second 
International  Road  Congress  held  at  Brussels. 
He  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the 
success  of  the  convention,  which  was  attended 
by  the  representatives  of  all  the  countries  in- 
terested in  road  improvement. 

"One  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  Interna- 
tional Road  Congress,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "is  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a 
uniform  system  of  road  building  throughout 
the  United  States  similar  to  the  systems 
which  have  been  adopted  in  France  and  Great 
Britain,  where  the  highways  decrease  in  width 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  traffic. 
From  my  observation  the  roads  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  throughout  the  south,  are  too 
wide  and  lack  the  requisite  depth  of  founda- 
tion necessary  to  insure  permanency.  The 
idea  that  some  highway  engineers  have  of 
simply  laying  a  foundation  of  a  few  inches 
in  depth  is  all  gether  wrong,  and  roads  so 
constructed  are  expensive  to  maintain  and 
in  st  be  rebuilt  in  a  short  time.  I  consider 
that  the  English  roads,  although  the  narrow- 
est, are  best  roads  over  which  I  toured  in 
Europe,  especially  as  the  surface  was  thor- 
oughly tarred  and  covered  with  a  light  coat- 
ing of  sand. 

"The   Royal  Automobile  club  of   Great  Bri- 


tain, the  Automobile  Association  of  London 
and  the  Touring  club  of  France  are  all  ac- 
tively identified  with  this  good  roads  move- 
ment and  are  conducting  exhaustive  experi- 
ments in  the  construction  of  an  improved 
type  of  roadbed  and  have  the  co-operation  of 
their  respective  governments  in  this  splendid 
work. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  the  officials  of  the 
Touring  club  of  France  a  splendid  new  road 
300  miles  in  length  along  the  Riviera  in  south- 
ern France  is  now  being  completed  and  will 
be  the  finest  stretch  of  roadway  in  the  world. 
The  plan  adopted  provides  for  the  erection  of 
permanent  signposts  by  the  government,  giv- 
ing the  distances  and  the  names  of  the  cities 
and  towns  and  villages  as  well  as  indicating 
dangerous  turns  and  crossings. 

"The  new  roads  in  Great  Britain  are  as 
smooth  as  a  billiard  table.  Although  the  sur- 
face had  been  treated  with  a  thin  coating  of 
tar  the  construction  had  been  so  thorough  that 
huge  traction  engines  hauling  cars  loaded 
with  stone  and  gravel  had  no  noticeable  effect 
upon  them. 

"What  is  required  in  America,  I  believe,  is 
the  organization  of  a  road  congress  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  held  annually  abroad. 
This  congress  should  comprise  all  the  high- 
way commissioners  and  road  engineers  of  the 
various  states  and  municipalities.  I  think  that 
Logan  Waller  Page,  director  of  the  office  of 
public  roads  at  Washington,  would  be  agree- 
able to  assisting  in  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  such  a  congress,  whereat  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  upon  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  highways,  their  construction  and  main- 
tenance could  be  discussed  to  the  advantage 
of  every  state,  county  and  city,  of  which 
there  are  many  spending  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  for  the  improvement  of  their  high- 
ways." 

Mr.  Jones  declares  that  he  found  the  general 
automobiling  conditions  excellent  throughout 
Europe;  the  automobile  agents  and  dealers 
were  selling  cars  just  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  turned  out  by  the  manufacturers.  Indica- 
tions f;.r  1911  were  most  promising  not  only 
in  the  sale  of  automobiles  but  the  accessories 
and  everything  pertaining  to  them  as  well. 

Crystal  Falls  streets  will  be  built  of  trap 
rock  shipped  there  from  the  .Winona  mine, 
Houghton  county.  There  will  be  over  5,000 
er.nstntclion.  and  a  more  rapid  development 
rf  the  sentiment  which  makes  better  roads 
necessary  to  the  people. 
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ON   THE   HOME   STRETCH   IN   WAYNE. 

"We  are  entering  the  home  stretch,"  says 
County  Road  Commissioner  John  S.  Hagger- 
ty,  of  a  good  season's  work.  The  last  bit 
of  concrete  has  been  placed  on  Michigan  ave- 
nue road  completing  a  stretch  not  quite  ZYz 
miles  long,  and  the  road  is  open  to  public 
travel.  This  was  the  largest  and  most  trying 
job  of  work  which  we  built  this  year.  We 
were  up  against  all  manner  of  obstacles  in 
the  getting  of  material  to  keep  us  going, 
strikes,  breakdowns  at  the  material  plants, 
car  shortages  and  a  late  spring.  But  in  spite 
cf  all  obstacles  we  succeeded  in  finishing  the 
road  within  seven  days  of  the  time  estimated 
upon  last  fall. 

"This  road  is  built  in  one  course  of  a  1-2-4 
mix  of  Portland  cement,  washed  sand  and  peb- 
bles, 7  inches  deep  and  18  feet  wide.  When 
we  took  over  the  road  as  a  county  road  we 
found  that  at  its  widest  point  it  was  not  wider 
than  20  feet  from  the  car  tracks,  and  from 
thence  down  to  as  low  as  15  feet.  We  have 
widened  the  road  to  a  uniform  width  of  24 
feet,  which  has  added  very  materially  to  the 
cost,  and  to  the  time  in  which  it  took  to  com- 
plete the  road.  With  the  1J4  miles  of  brick 
pavement  which  we  built  last  year,  this  gives 
us  a  stretch  of  about  3J4  miles  long,  redeem- 
ing one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  road  in  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

"Michigan  avenue  road  is  the  longest  stretch 
of  roadway  through  Wayne  county  and  goes 
through  a  number  of  populous  and  thrifty 
villages.  There  is  about  liyi  miles  yet  to  do 
before  the  county  line  is  reached,  and  along 
by  the  River  Rouge,  when  we  reach  it,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  expensive  bits  of  construc- 
tion that  we  will  have  to  contend  with  any- 
where, high  water  having  washed  the  road 
out,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  retaining 
walls,  probably  25  feet  high,  for  a  goodly  dist- 
ance. 

"The  concreting  on  Grand  River  road  is 
also  finished,  a  distance  of  8,525  feet,  giving  us 
close  to  four  miles  of  macadam  and  concrete 
on  this  road.  There  is  an  intervening  stretch 
between  Greenfield  and  Redford  townships  of 
about  1J4  miles  which  the  Board  will  attempt 
to  complete  this  fall,  providing  they  can  get. 
early  action  on  next  year's  appropriation.  The 
survey  has  already  been  made,  the  tile  drains 
are  on  the  ground,  and  the  ditches  are  being 
prepared  at  the  present  tirne;  and  with  fair 
weather  this  fall  this  road  will  be  connected 
up  with  the  road  being  built  by  Redford  town- 
ship— thus  completing  another  one  of  our 
main  highways  to  the  county  line  when  Red- 
ford  finishes  its  part. 

"The  crew  on  Michigan  avenue  has  moved 
to  River  road  where  the  grading  has  been 
finished  to  the  village  of  Trenton,  and  the 
work  of  placing  the  concrete  has  started. 

"Gratiot  road  is  all  tiled  and  ditched  on  the 
stretch  that  will  be  built  this  year,  and  the 
surveys  are  being  made  to  finish  this  road 
to  the  county  line  next  spring.  If  we  can  keep 
the  material  men,  with  whom  we  have  con- 
tracts, up  to  the  scratch,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  finish  Gratiot  road  this  fall,  as  well 
as  Grand  River  road.  The  Van  Dyke  crew 
will  be  moved  to  Gratiot  in  a  short  time,  good 
progress  being  made  on  Van  Dyke. 

OPPOSES   BIG  BOND  ISSUE. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Ely  is  direct- 
ly opposed  to  the  proposed  move  to  bond 
Wayne  county  for  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  finance  the  immediate  construction 
of  i  ver  100  miles  of  road.  Mr.  Ely  says: 
"Wayne  county  certainly  needs  good  roads 
anil  apparently  many  of  the  good  road  boost- 
ers have  suddenly  become  aware  of  the  fact 
with  such  force  that  they  want  to  dp  the  job 
in  a  minute.  The  great  automobile  industries 
;,inl  the  fact  that  Detroit  would  be  the  hub 
.if  auto  travel  if  the  county  roads  were  better 
is  certainly  an  argument  for  more  improve- 
ment in  this  direction.  The  expenditure  of 
$50,000  cr  a  bit  more  each  year,  would  I  be- 
lieve be  far  more  satisfactory  and  a  more 
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successful  means  of  giving  Wayne  county  the 
roads  she  needs  and  at  the  same  time  not 
addng  any  debts.' 

OUGHT   TO   HAVE  A   RUNAWAY. 

John  S.  Haggerty,  candidate  for  County 
Road  Commissioner  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  who  was  elected  for  part  of  a  term  only 
at  the  last  general  election,  can  boast  of  the 
largest  political  sign  ever  shown  by  any  can- 
didate for  office  in  Wayne  county.  It  con- 
sists of  concrete,  stone  and  brick,  is  30  miles 
long,  and  is  very  much  in  evidence  to  every 
traveler  on  Wayne  County's  leading  highways. 
Mr.  Haggerty  is  receiving  so  many  com- 
mendatory letters  and  offers  of  support  that 
it  begins  to  look  as  though  his  election  will 
be  almost  unanimous. 

While  the  office  of  County  Road  Commis- 
sioner may  appear  to  many  as  one  of  minor 
importance,  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  at  the 
disposal  (jf  the  Commission,  much  of  which 
would  be  wasted  by  a  man  with  less  know- 
ledge and  experience.  The  Board  of  County 
Road  Commissioners,  under  Mr.  Haggerty's 
guidance  and  direction,  run  the  business  of 
improving  Wayne  County's  highways  on  a 
large  factcry  plan;  in  fact,  it  is  a  model 
department,  one  that  is  giving  the  taxpayers 
value  received  for  every  dollar  expended. 

SOME  GOOD  ROADS. 

J.  H.  Brown,  City  Assessors  G.  J.  Ashley 
and  J.  W.  Freeman  of  Battle  Creek,  and  F.  B. 
Garratt,  of  Pennfield,  took  a  trip  to  Jackson 
in  Mr.  Brown's  touring  car  recently.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  miles  of  abomin- 
ably poor  and  sandy  roads  in  Emmett  town- 


ship east  of  Battle  Creek  the  roads  were  found 
in  fine  condition.  The  State  Highway  com- 
missioner has  informed  Mr.  Brown  that  Lans- 
ing has  tested  the  same  kind  of  a  road  drag 
that  Battle  Creek  has  been  urged  to  give  a 
trial.  Mt.  Hope  avenue,  from  Logan  street 
west,  in  Lansing,  was  full  of  bumps  and  holes 
made  by  the  auto  testers  of  the  Lansing  auto- 
mobile factories.  The  road  drag  was  put  on 
this  street  and  it  is  now  comparatively  level 
and  hard  as  a  rock.  This  is  a  common  dirt 
road  and  the  cheap  two-horse  drag  with  one 
man  keeps  it  like  a  macadamized  road  bed, 
and  at  almost  no  expense.  The  same  kind  of 
drag  was  tested  for  a  few  hours  recently  in 
Battle  Creek  on  one  of  its  notoriously  bumpy 
and  bad  streets  and  then  laid  aside.  There 
are  thousands  of  these  drags  in  use  on  city 
streets  and  country  roads.  Continuous  work 
must  be  properly  done  with  the  drag  until 
the  road  bed  is  scraped  smooth  and  all  bumps 
and  holes  eliminated,  and  the  nthe  drag  must 
be  used  frequently  to  maintain  the  desired 
surface  condition. 


SENTENCED  FOR  STARTING  FIRES. 

Axel  Nordgren,  who  lives  on  a  farm  near 
Carney.  Menominee  county,  has  been  sentenc- 
ed to  serve  thirty  days  for  starting  a  brush 
fire  during  the  dry  spell.  He  made  the  trip 
to  Menominee  to  begin  serving  time,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  officer,  and  hung  around  the 
city  until  the  noon  hour  waiting  for  the 
deputy  sheriff  to  arrive  and  take  him  to  the 
county  jail.  It  is  also  reported  that  August 
Johnson,  another  farmer,  was  arrested  for 
the  same  offense,  and  paid  a  fine  and  costs  ag- 
gregating $81.50. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT. 

A  most  successful  experiment  in  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  country  sand,  clay,  and 
gravel  reads,  whereby  they  can  be  kept  in  the 
best  of  condition  all  the  time  at  only  a  slight 
cost,  has  been  tried  at  North  Muskegon  by 
a  group  of  residents  of  that  city  and  Muske- 
gon, among  whom  are  Daniel  Christie,  Frank 
Storrs  and  several  others.  The  experiment  is 
to  drag  the  reads  about  twice  a  month  and 
immediately  after  a  good  rain  with  a  home- 
constructed  "King"  road  drag. 

The  machine  was  built  after  suggestions 
made  by  John  S.  Walker,  of  Muskegon  town- 
ship, who  is  an  earnest  student  of  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  and  has  been 
studying  the  principles  'of  the  drag  for  some 
time.  It  is  modeled  in  part  after  a  commercial 
road  drag  of  a  recent  type  now  being  commer- 
cially exploited. 

The  drag  picks  up  the  gravel,  clay  or  sand, 
whatever  the  road  is  made  of,  from  along  the 
edges,  where  it  has  been  worn  or  washed 
down,  and  works  it  up  to  the  crown,  round- 
ing it  off  nicely.  In  this  way  the  crown  is 
always  kept  up,  so  that  no  water  can  stand 
on  the  road,  this  being  ruin  to  a  highway. 
The  use  of  the  drag  at  regular  intervals  pre- 
vents holes  or  ruts  from  coming  in  the  road, 
and  makes  a  level  and  hard  thoroughfare. 

It  was  tried  by  Mr.  Christie  and  the  others 
interested  in  a  worn-out  sand  road  running 
west  from  North  Muskegon  along  the  side  of 
Muskegon  lake.  It  crowned  the  road  in  fine 
shape  and  the  highway  is  now  a  general  mat- 
ter of  comment  anrcng  residents  in  the  sec- 
tion for  its  excellence  as  a  sand  road 


GOOD  STRETCH  OF  ROAD 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Hamlin  township, 
Eaton  county,  built  a  stretch  of  state  reward 
road  from  a  short  distance  west  of  Spicerville 
to  the  city  limit  of  Eaton  Rapids,  along  with 
it  other  sections  of  highway  built  on  the  same 
plan.  As  the  road  through  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  to  the  "unbeatable"  highway  in  Ham- 
lin doesn't  line  up  very  well  with  the  road  it 
joins,  to  put  this  stretch  in  the  same  excellent 
condition  of  the  Hamlin  road,  the  automobile 
owners  and  others  most  interested  have  club- 
bled  together  and  contracted  with  W.  J.  Fow- 
ler, highway  commissioner  of  Hamlin  town- 
ship, and  a  man  who  has  built  many  miles 
of  the  state  reward  road  on  contract  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  Michigan,  to  build  the  same 
style  of  road  from  the  city  limits  to  the  point 
where  the  Michigan  Central  railroad  crosses 
the  Spicerville  road,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
thus  giving  an  almost  "straight  away"  road 
as  level  and  hard  as  a  brick  pavement  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
business  section  of  Eaton  Rapids.  For  its 
length  it  will  be  the  finest  stretch  of  road 
in  Eaton  county.  There  are  other  pieces  of 
road  in  the  county  as  good  as  this  will  be 
when  completed,  but  none  for  as  great  a 
distance. 

MICHIGAN  ROAD  NOTES. 


The  Bay  County  Road  Commissioners  has 
let  the  contract  for  grading  and  ditching  one 
mile  of  road  between  sections  26  and  27,  Mt. 
Forest  township,  Bay  county. 

The  Bellevue  road  in  Ionia  County  has  been 
Mirveyed  between  the  Ionia  city  lower  bridge 
and  Tremaynes  Corners,  by  F.  W.  Redman, 
of  Ithaca.  The  profile  of  the  road  has  been 
1  sent  to  the  state  highway  department,  thus 
completing  the  application  for  the  state  re- 
ward. It  will  require  some  histling  to  finish 
the  work  this  season,  but  it  can  be  done  if 
the  funds  can  be  secured. 

At    the    monthly    meeting    of    the    Calumet 
I  township  board  of  Hcughton  county  a  report 
!  of  the  highway  committee   and   recommenda- 
tion of  that  body  for  further  improvements  on 
highways    was    submitted.      The    Bear    Lake 
highway,  extending  northwest  from  Section  16, 
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will  be  repaired,  and  farmers  residing  in  that 
vicinity  will  then  have  direct  ingress  to  the 
metropolis.  This  highway  incidentally  will 
benefit  Hancock  townshp  farmers  who  hereto- 
fo  e  have  been  transacting  their  business  at 
Hancock,  and  a  detour  of  several  miles  will  be 
eliminated  by  making  the  old  highway  passi- 
ble. 


<  f  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  bet- 
ter roads.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  state 
.lid  that  could  be  secured,  twelve  miles  of 
first  class  road  could  be  built.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  good  farming  lands  in 
IVnvt'r  township  and  good  roads  will  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  farms  many  fold. 


A  proposition  is  being  considered  by  the  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  few  seaports 
taxpayers  of  Denver  township,  Newaygo  coun-  of  the  world  where  the  American  flag  is  occa- 
ty,  the  acceptance  of  which  will  mean  the  is-  sionally  seen. 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  \V.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors— Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford ;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbnrd,  Houghton;  Mrs 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  CORNER. 


CONSERVATION  CONGRESS. 

The  week  ending  September  10th  was  made 
notable  by  the  action  of  the  conservation  con- 
gress, held  at  St.  Paul,  in  which  prominent 
men  of  the  nation  took  part.  President  Taft 
and  ex-President  Roosevelt  figured  among  the 
distinguished  speakers.  Conservation  was  the 
the  me  <>f  senatrrs,  representatives  and  gover- 
nors, and  practically  every  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject was  exploited  from  botli  its  national  and 
state  relations  to  the  general  welfare. 

Much  of  the  argument  was  eminently  prac- 
tical, but  same  of  the  ideas  championed  were 
radical  and  visionary.  The  policy  of  the  pres- 
ident/in  a  large  degree  is  practical  and  should 
lead  to  indorsement  by  state  and  national  gov- 
ernment. What  particularly  impressed  the 
delegates  to  the  congress  is  the  rapid  crystal- 
lization of  the  movement  to  ccnserve  but  not 
sequester  national  resources. 

The  common  resources  of  coal,  oil,  phos- 
phate, forest  and  mineral  lands  belong  equally 
tn  this  as  well  as  future  generations  and  the 
present  would  suffer  a  great  injustice  to  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  natural  resources 
of  coal,  oil,  forests  and  minerals  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  unborn  posterity.  The  living  pres- 
ent is  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  national  or 
state  natural  resources  which  should  be  de- 
veloped under  government  license  or  super- 
vision. 

The  immense  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
forests  and  coal  and  copper  deposits  of  Alaska 
'await  development  for  the  benefit  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  policy  championed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  impose  a  reasonable  charge  for  de- 
veloping these  resources  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  public  revenue.  The  rich  coal  fields 
are  withdrawn  from  private  entry  and  under 
government  license  could  not  be  exploited  as 
a  monopoly  and  impose  a  burdensome  tax  on 
consumers.  Congress  has  reserved  the  min- 
eral and  coal  deposits  below  the  surface  in 
the  revised  public  land  laws. 

It  is  only  since  1902  that  conservation  of 
national  resources  was  recognized  by  congress 
in  withdrawal  of  land  acts  and  approval  of 
irrigation  legislation  that  is  reclaiming  an  em- 
pire of  fruitful  agrcultural  lands  in  the  arid 
regons  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Already  vast 
areas  have  been  reclaimed  and  resources  in- 
creased to  support  an  added  population  of 
15,000,000  people.  With  the  improvement  of 
great  natural  water  powers,  the  reclamation 
of  millions  of  acres  of  arid  land,  the  conser- 
ii  of  forests  from  spoilation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  coal  and  oil  resources  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  people,  then  will  conserva- 
iioni^K  have  achieved  their  laudable  purpose 
as  proclaimed  in  the  conservation  congress  at 
Si  I'aul. 


MORE  FOREST  RANGES  NEEDED. 

Gifford  Pinchot's  angry  blast  against  west- 
ern statesmen  like  Senator  Heyburn  and  Car- 
ter for  not  fighting  forest  fires  instead  of  the 
people  renews  attention  to  the  situation  in 
every  state  in  the  union  where  trees  grow. 
The  states  of  course  have  done  something  in 
this  line,  but  the  experts  say  that  the  weakness 
of  the  states  system  is  that  while  as  a  rule 
it  provides  for  the  employment  of  men  who 
fight  fires  after  they  have  started,  little  or  no 
provision  is  made  for  a  permanent  fire  patrol. 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Weeks  for- 


est reserve  bill,  which  probably  will  pass  the 
senate  next  winter,  is  that  it  starts  off  with  a 
provision  for  forest  fire  protection.  The  sum 
of  $200,000  is  appropriated  by  the  bill  to  en- 
able the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  co-operate 
with  any  state  or  group  of  states,  when  re- 
quested to  do  so,  in  the  protection  from  fire 
of  the  forested  water-sheds  of  navigable 
streams.  He  is  authorized,  on  such  conditions 
as  he  deems  wise,  to  agree  with  any  state  or 
states  to  co-operate  in  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  a  fire  protection  system  on 
any  private  or  state  forest  lands  within  the 
state  and  situated  upon  the  watershed  of  a 
navigable  river.  It  will  be  necessary  first, 
however,  that  the  state  shall  establish  a  pro- 
tective system  of  its  own,  for  the  bill  ex- 
pressly provides  that  no  arrangement  shall 
be  made  with  any  state  that  has  done  nothing 
for  itself. 

An  example  in  New  Hampshire  shows  the 
value  of  a  fire  patrol  and  the  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  having  none.  In  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  on 
the  slope  of  Mt.  Theodore  Thomas  on  the 
road  to  Franconia,  is  the  summer  home  of 
the  widow  of  the  great  musician.  The  place 
is  a  few  hundred  yards  off  the  main  traveled 
road,  and  while  not  elaborate,  is  a  mecca  for 
summer  visitors  because  of  the  charming 
"German  garden"  which  Mrs.  Thomas  tends 
with  such  loving  care,  and  because  also  the 
little  shelf  of  land  over  which  the  lawn  ex- 
tends affords  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the 
Franconia  range  to  be  had  in  the  mountains. 
The  noble  Lafayette  and  castellated  Mt.  Gar- 
field  are  directly  opposite,  while  the  entire 
sweep  of  the  vista  across  the  valley  of  the 
Gale  river  extends  from  Moosilauke  on  the 
west  to  the  North  and  South  Twin,  and  even 
beyond  to  the  base  of  the  Presidential  range. 

A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Thomas,  busily  tend- 
ing her  flowers,  noticed  a  slight  curl  of  smoke 
in  the  woods  near  the  base  of  Lafayette.  It 
burned  doggedly,  but  not  increasingly,  for 
several  hours  and,  as  Mrs.  Thomas  in  describ- 
ing the  incident,  said  recently  to  a  party  of 
friends,  "A  man  might  have  put  it  out  with  a 
bucket  of  water  or  the  sweep  of  a  brush.''  But 
the  man  to  do  this  simple  thing  evidently  was 
not  at  hand.  The  fire  was  burning  the  next 
morning:  and,  for  eight  days,  sweeping  bare 
and  wholly  denuding  of  their  fresh  beauty  the 
northern  slopes  of  Lafayette  and  Garfield.  A 
few  moments  of  atft-rtion  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  fire,  had  it  been  seen  by  the  keen  eye 
of  a  mountain  ranger,  would  have  saved  this 
devastation  and  preserved  from  unsig'nt'iness 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  stretches  of  coun- 
try in  the  White  Mountain  region. 

Unfortunately  when  the  evergreen?  are 
burned  out  they  do  not  readily  replace  them- 
selves. The  young  trees  do  not  fare  well  in 
the  open  sun,  and  as  a  rule  the  second  growth 
is  cherry  and  poplar,  which  lose  their  leaves 
in  the  fall  and  leave  the  slopes  naked  for 
months.  Mr.  Pinchot  states  that  eventually 
the  White  Mountain  slopes,  which  have  been 
devastated  as  much  by  the  rapacious  lumber- 
man as  by  fire,  will  reforestate  themselves 
with  evergreens,  but  the  process  is  a  very 
<low  one.  The  White  Mountain  region  is 
one  of  the  great  recreatirn  spots  of  the  world, 
but  the  mountains  have  been  cut  as  far  up  as 
the  lumbermen  could  go,  with  no  regard  for 
anything  but  the  few  dollars  to  be  made  by 
the  single  cutting.  The  government  soon, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  take  over  the  White 
Mountains,  and  thus  insure  to  future  genera- 
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tions    a    breathing    space    which    in    poii,, 
refined  beauty,  helpfulness  and  accessibility  i> 
without   superior  in   the   world. 

FIRE  LOSS  NOT  SO  HEAVY. 

Declaring  that   while   the   forest   fire  loss  i 
this  state  would  be  as  heavy  as  it  was  a  ye, 
ago,   it   could   not   approach   the   damage  do 
in    1908,    M.    Schaffe,    state   forester    from    the 
Roscommon   district,    talked   entertainingly 
the    situation    in    the    northern    peninsula 
cently. 

The  Michgan  forest  reserve  in  the  Rose 
mon   district   escaped   entirely   this   year. 
several    occasions    fires    ran    up    almost   to   the 
edge   of   the   reserve   tract,   but  it   was   beat 
out  without  serious  loss. 

According  to  Mr.  Schaffe  the  effort  whi 
the  forestry  department  is  making  to  prevent 
tires,  the  prosecution  of  those  who  have 
started  them  through  carelessness  and  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  fire  fighters  are  or- 
ganized under  experienced  leaders  wheneve 
necessary,  has  done  much  to  cut  down  the 
damage  in  what  might  have  been  a  disastrous 
season.  The  season  has  been  an  exceptionally 
dry  one  in  the  north,  and  only  the  greatet 
precautions  have  enabled  the  state  to  escape  a 
loss  similar  to  that  of  two  years  ago. 

POPULARITY   OF   NATIONAL  FOREST. 

Before  the  year's  outing  season  is  over 
nearly  half  a  million  persons  will  have  sought 
recreation  and  health  in  the  national  forests 
of  the  United  States.  According  to  the  record 
of  the  department  of  agriculture,  the  total 
last  year  was  in  close  figures  406,775.  With 
the  finest  mountain  scenery  and  much  of  the 
best  fishing  and  big-game  hunting  in  the 
United  States,  the  national  forests,  made  more 
and  more  accessible  each  year  through  pro- 
tection and  development  by  the  government, 
are  fast  becoming  great  national  playgrounds 
for  the  people.  The  use  of  the  forests  for 
recreation  is  as  yet  in  its  beginning,  but  r 
growing  steadily  and  rapidly — in  some  of  the 
forests  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  days  seem  not  far  distant  v/hen 
a  million  persons  will  annually  visit  them. 

The  sportsman  finds  his  paradise  in  thf 
national  forests.  In  many  of  them  big  game 
abounds.  A  record  of '9,218  miles  of  trail  cut. 
1,236  miles  of  road  laid  out,  and  4,851  miles  of 
telephone  line  strung  tells  what  the  govern- 
ment has  done  in  the  way  of  pushing  the  con- 
veniences of  civilization  into  the  primeval  for- 
est. The  day  of  the  wilderness  of  the  savage 
and  the  pioneer  is  swiftly  passing;  t'le  day  of 
the  national  frrests  as  productive  resouro 
and  as  national  parks  approaches. 

THE  FOREST  RANGER  HAS  EXCITING 
LIFE. 

A  great  deal  has  been  printed  about  the 
"new  profession  of  forestry."  To  the  casual 
reader  it  has  come  to  mean  a  sort  of  ci 
between  a  botanical  excursion  nnd  a  Sunday 
school  picnic  in  the  woods.  The  chief  duty 
of  a  forest  ranger  is  conceived  to  be  to  act 
as  wet  nurse  to  a  lot  of  pine  saplings.  Am! 
because  it  is  so  contrary  to  American  tradi- 
tions to  make  a  business  of  savintr — rather 
than  making  and  spending — the  man  in  thf 
street  has  come  to  regard  forestry  as  some- 
thing amateurish  and  foreign — a  newly  im- 
ported fad,  ranking  with  polo  and  the  rai 
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of  ring-tailed  pheasants  as   an  amusement  for 
the  idle  rich. 

Consequently,  says  the  Technical  Magazine, 
when  the  average  layman  comes  in  actual. 
lirst-hand  contact  with  a  real  forest  ranger, 
when  he  learns  something  of  the  life  and  the 
work  of  the  tall  young  fellow  on  the  pinto 
pony,  he  gets  a  brand  new  thrill.  For  here 
is  a  man  who  is  a  big-game  hunter,  frontier 
sheriff,  fire-fighter,  Texas  ranger  and  north- 
west mounted  policeman,  all  in  one.  Any  ad- 
venture you  please  he  can  duplicate  from  his 
daily  reports,  set  down  with  a  stubby  lead 
pencil  at  his  remote  shack  in  the  mountains 
in  about  twenty  awkward  words.  And  he  is 
working  for  Us.  He  takes  a  serious  and  reti- 
cent pride  in  the  fact  that  whatever  may  have 
been  charged  against  other  departments  of 
the  government,  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty 
of  the  forest  service  has  never  been  questioned. 
nt  himself  he  is  not  talkative.  Familiar 
with  a  range  of  snow-capped 


mountains  does  not  promote  personal  garrul- 
ity. But  he  is  always  ready  to  express  his 
pride  and  belief  in  the  Service.  Nowhere,  out- 
ride of  the  army,  mav  such  fine  loyalty  —  such 
an  esprit  de  crops  —  be  found.  And  he  speaks 
ihe  name  of  Gifford  Pinchot  as  a  veteran  of 
the  old  guard  whispered  that  of  the  little 
corporal. 

Xaturally  enough  the  forest  ranger  is  not 
likely  to  be  over-popular  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hundred  square  miles  of  wilderness  which  he 
is  set  to  guard.  The  stockmen  whose  cattle 
and  sheep  and  goats  have  hitherto  freely  rav- 
aged the  range  do  not  love  him.  Often  enough 
he  is  called  on  to  take  chances  with  the  hired 
desperadoes  of  the  cattle  barons,  sent  out  by 
their  employers  with  instructions  to  "get"  the 
ranger  at  any  cost.  Men  who  are  caught  steal- 
ing railroad  ties  and  telephone  poles  from  the 
national  forest  do  not  speak  of  him  with  en- 
thusiastic affection.  Water-power  site  grab- 
bers and  mineral  claim  thieves,  when  they  find 
his  reports  against  them  and  also  —  greatly  to 
their  astonishment—  that  he  cannot  be  "reach- 
fill  the  papers  with  attacks  charging  that 
lie  is  "blocking  the  development  of  our  im- 
perial commonwealth." 

But  with  the  real  people,  the  ranchmen  and 
^ettlers  who  have  a  permanent  stake  in  the 
country,  it  is  a  different  story.  Almost  al- 
ways he  has  their  confidence  and  respect. 

FOREST  STUDENTS  ABROAD. 

Forty-five  American  students  of  forestry 
have  recently  completed  a  four-month  tour  of 
the  forests  of  Germany.  They  came  from 
the  Biltmore  Forest  school  in  North  Carolina. 
They  came  to  Germany  just  as  American 
students  of  music  come  to  Berlin  or  Vienna 
i  study  music,  because  they  find  there  the 
highest  manifestation  of  applied  forestry,  just 
as  the  music  students  can  find  the  best  the 
world  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  musical  in- 
struction. 

These  boys  came  over  to  see  the  best  exper- 
imental plots  of  American  trees  in  the  world; 
also  the  oldest  forest  plantation  of  American 
trees  in  the  world. 

The  Germans  were  good  foresters  before 
America  was  discovered.  They  early  saw  the 
possibilities  of  native  American  trees,  espe- 
ly  of  the  white  pine,  and  thus  today  one 
'•nn  find  n  Germany  splendd  stands  of  white 
pine  trees  that  were  planted  as  long  ago  as 
1700. 

So  the  American  boys  from  the  American 
School  of  Forestry  have  been  busy  visiting 
German  forests,  giving  particular  attention  to 
the  German  way  of  handling  American  trees. 
=  nch  as  white  pine.  Douglass  fir,  Sequoia,  wes- 
tern yellow  pine,  yellow  cedar,  Sitka  spruce 
;  nd  white  fir.  The  Germans  have  been  busy 
with  _all  these  varieties  of  trees  and  their  suc- 
cess in  producing  dense  forests  of  straight,  tall 
American  trees  has  been  such  as  to  afford 
some  _  astounding  spectacles  to  the  average 
American  visitor. 

In  the  Trippstade  forest,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
there  is  a  forest  of  white  pine,  the  oldest  trees' 
of  which  are  120  years  old.  These  trees  are 
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now  from  twenty  ti>  thirty-three  inches  in 
diameter,  breast  high.  This  forest  covers 
10,000  acres  and  its  annual  sustained  yield  is 
-!, 280,000  feet,  which  at  an  average  of  about 
$20  a  thousand  nets  a  tidy  sum. 

In  the  Odemvald  there  is  another  white 
pine  forest,  also  120  years  old.  There  are 
other  white  pine  forests  near  Heidelberg  and 
Isenburg. 

All  these  forests,  under  the  German  system 
At  one  time  cutting  down  an  oak  was  con- 
>idered  a  great  cruelty,  for  an  old1  writer  said 
that  when  an  oak  tree  was  falling,  before  it 
reached  the  ground,  it  gave  a  kind  of  shriek 
or  groan  which  could  be  heard  a  mile  off. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  the  cry  of  sorrow  of 
the  soul  of  the  tree. 

In  England  it  was  once  considered  \rerv 
of  forestry,  the  most  scientific  in  the  world, 
give  a  steady  annual  yield  of  fuel  or  timber 
without  suffering  any  deterioration. 

FOREST    LEGENDS. 

There  is  not  a  family  of  trees  about  which 
so  mnny  pretty  legends  have  been  told  as 
about  the  relatives  of  the  king  of  the  forests. 
Tn  an  age  almost  forgotten  some  of  the 
people  of  southern  Europe  worshipped  crea- 
tions of  their  imagination.  Some  of  these 
fanciful  beings  were  supposed  to  live  in  foun- 
tains, brooks,  plants,  or  even  stones.  Jupiter, 
the  king  of  these  myth  creatures,  was  sup- 
nosed  to  prize  the  oak  tree  alrcve  all  others. 
Tn  Greece  there  was  a  beautiful  oak  which 
the  people  believed  could  prophcsv  coming 
events.  They  said  the  "talking  oak"  could 
speak  the  will  of  Jupiter  by  rustling  its  leaves 
When  some  of  the  strange  adventurers  of 
that  country  were  to  start  'rn  long  errands 
of  danger  they  first  sought  the  advice  of  thi? 
"Onk  of  Dodona."  In  those  days  the  greatest 
lionor  bestowed  on  one  who  saved  another's 
life  at  the  peril  <rf  his  own  was  the  pbcint 
of  a  crown  of  oak  leaves  on  the  hero's  head. 
In  the  north  of  Europe  the  tree  was  conse- 
crated to  the  heathen  god  Thor,  so  was  sup- 
posed to  be  under  his  special  pr.  tection.  On 
this  account  it  was  considered  a  sacrilege  to 
harm  that  tree  in  even  the  slightest  decree, 
unlucky  to  cut  down  nn  oak  tree,  and  that 
for  this  reason  these  were  spared  while  ••  tilers 
were  felled.  Many  of  the  oaks  were  left 
standing  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  shires 
01  manors.  In  the  rural  districts  of  England 
the  people  still  celebrate  "Oak  Apple  Dnv." 
Then  every  one  is  expected  to  wear  a  sprig  of 
oak  leaves  with  galls,  which  are  the  spongv 
balls  frrmed  on  the  leaves  by  the  stinging  of 
an  insect. 

This  custom  is  celebrated  on  May  29.  for 
that  was  the  day  when  King  Charles  II.  es- 


caped from  his  enemies  by  hiding  in  the  thick- 
branches  of  an  oak  tree.  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  the  royal  Charles  peering  through  the 
branches  at  CromwelFs  soldiers,  who  \ver« 
passing  below.  In  Germany  the  little  folks 
used  to  love  to  find  the  holes  at  the  base  of 
the  old  oak  trunks,  for  they  believed  them 
to  be  fairy  paths.  In  Wales  some  people 
have  even  said  that  they  saw  rings  around 
the  trees  where  the  fairies  had  enjoyed  their 
midnight  dances. 

In  our  own  country  the  Indians  in  some 
localities  relied  upon  the  cak  tree  as  a  guide 
to  planting.  The  red  men  believed  that  when 
the  oak  leaves  were  the  size  of  a  mouse's  ear 
the  time  had  come  to  sow  the  corn.  Oak 
trees  grow  in  nearly  all  countires,  for  there 
are  said  to  be  300  varieties  of  the  family. 
The  United  States  grows  'ever  fifty  species, 
so  some  members  of  the  oak  family  may 
probably  be  seen  wherever  hardwood  trees 
grow. 

CALIFORNIA  TREES   NOT  SO   OLD. 

The  California  big  trees  only  antedate  the 
Christian  era  about  500  or  600  years,  acording 
to  the  statements  of  Prof.  Willis  L.  Jepson 
<.f  the  botany  department  of  the  university. 
Professor  Jepson  declares  that  the  admiring 
contemplation  of  the  forest  giants  by  poets 
and  writers  has  unduly  lengthened  the  age 
of  the  big  trees.  He  continues: 

"When  one  considers  that  the  oldest  logged 
trees  were  seedlings  500  years  before  the 
Christian  era  it  would  seem  that  such  a 
lengthened  period  of  life  were  sufficient  to 
afford  food  fcr  the  reflective  mind.  But  those 
popular  writers,  and  likewise  the  poets,  whose 
figures  are  based  solely  upon  an  admiring  con- 
templation of  the  bulk  and  stateliness  of  these 
forest  giants,  are  not  satisfied  with  attributing 
to  them  age  less  than  from  5,000  to  6,000 
years.'' 

The  university  botanist  declared  that  the 
sequoias  were  the  only  survivors  of  a  large 
family  of  trees,  fossils  alone  of  which  remain. 
Untold  centurie^  ago,  he  declared,  their 
species  were  growing  on  the  mountain  sides 
•)f  Alaska  and  Asia,  and  only  the  California 
-pccies  of  the  family  is  alive  today. 

The  despised  Digger  Indian  of  the  northern 
part  rf  the  state  is  given  credit  by  Professor 
Jepson  for  the  development  of  some  <  f  the 
finest  groves  of  the  state.  He  declared  that 
these  people,  few  of  whom  arc  now  alive  of 
many  thousands,  had  a  forestry  system  of 
their  own,  which  accounts  fcr  the  remarkable 
growth  of  some  kinds  of  trees  in  the  state. — 
San  Francisco  Call. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

JULY,  AUGUST,  1910. 

No.  950,  Ottawa  county,  Chester  township. 
.506  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $253. 

No.  951.  Berrien  county,  Chickaming  town- 
ship. .998  mile,  class  "B."  reward  $499. 

No.  952,  Genesee  county,  Davison  township. 
1.020  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $510. 

No.  953,  Emmet  county,  Sprinsrvale  township, 
1.326  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $663. 

No.  954,  Delta  county,  Fairbanks,  township. 
.750  mile,  class  E,"  reward  $750. 

No.  955.  Menominee  Co..  Menominee  town- 
ship, 1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  956,  Newaygo  county.  Brooks  township. 
2  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1.000. 

No.  957,  Saginaw  county,  Bridgeport  town- 
shin,  .632  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $632. 

No.  958.  Saginaw  county.  Blumfield  town- 
shin,  1  mile,  class  "E."  reward  $1.000. 

No.  959,  Saginaw  countv.  Bridgeport  town- 
ship, 1.917  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1.917. 

No.  960,  Saginaw  county.  Spauldinsr  town- 
ship, .943  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $943. 

No.  961.  Saginaw  countv,  Buena  Vista  town- 
ship. 2.483  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,483. 

No.  962,  Saginaw  county,  Brady  township, 
1.002  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $1,002. 

No.  963.  Crawford  county,  Maple  Forest 
itownship,  1.004  miles,  class  "B."  reward  $502. 

No.  964,  Wayne  county,  Hamtramck  town- 
ship, .703  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $703. 

No.  965,  Calhoun  county,  Newton  township, 
1.504  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $752. 

No.  966,  Calhoun  county,  Newton  township. 
.514  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $257. 

No.  967,  Calhoun  county,  Clarence  township, 
1.080  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $540. 

No.  968.  Mecosta  county.  Mecosta  township, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  969,  Mecosta  county,  Big  Rapids  town- 
ship, .998  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $499. 

No.  970,  Eaton  county.  Hamlin  township,  .5 
mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  971,  Eaton  county,  Hamlin  township, 
.492  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $246. 

No.  972,  Wexford  county.  Antioch  township, 
1.080  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $540. 

No.  973,  Branch  county,  Quincy  township, 
1.060  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $530. 

No.  974,  Wayne  county,  Hamtramck  town- 
ship, .435  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $435. 

No.  975,  Newaygo  county,  Ashland  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  976,  Newaygo  county,  Ashland  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  977,  Newaygo  county,  Ashland  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "B."  reward  $250. 

No.  978,  Delta  county,  Bark  River  township, 
2.863  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $2,863. 

No.  979,  Grand  Traverse  c'unty,  May  field 
township,  1.003  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $502. 

No.  980,  Antrim  county,  Banks  township. 
1.230  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $615. 

No.  981,  Wexford  county,  Henderson  town- 
ship, .664  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $332. 

No.  982,  Wexford  county,  Henderson  town- 
ship, 1.076  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $538. 

No.  983,  Sanilac  county,  Greenleaf  township, 
.966  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $483. 

No.  984,  Sanilac  county,  Greenleaf  township, 
.928  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $464. 

No.  985,  Jackson  county,  Hanover  township, 
.5  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $."><><) 

No.  986,  Jackson  county,  Hanover  township, 
.5  miles,  class  "E,"  reward  $500. 

No.  987,  Huron  county,  Oliver  township, 
1.006  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $503. 

No.  988,  Huron  county,  Oliver  township, 
1.010  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $505. 

No.  989,  Huron  county,  Oliver  township, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  990,  Mason  county.  Pere  Marquette 
township,  .429  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $429. 

No.  991,  Mason  county,  Amber  township, 
.783  mile,  class  E,"  reward  $783. 

No.  992,  Huron  county,  Sand  Beach  town- 
ship, .992  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $496. 


Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


Tarvia   in   Cambridge 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  widely 
known  as  the  seat  of  Harvard 
College,  is  a  progressive,  modern 
city  of  100,000  inhabitants. 

For  some  years  the  superintendent  of 
streets  has  been  experimenting  with 
Tarvia  as  a  macadam  road  binder  and 
dust  layer. 

Today,  tarviated  macadam  has  been 
adopted  as  a  standard  method  of  con- 
struction. 

Harvard  Street,  leading  to  the  college, 
and  one  of  the  principal  automobile 
routes  from  Boston,  was  in  bad  condition 
in  1908. 

A  section  of  the  Harvard  Square  end 
was  laid  with  Tarvia  X,  and  an  adjacent 
section  was  built  without  Tarvia. 

The  experience  during  the  succeeding 
winter  convinced  the  superintendent  that 
Tarvia  was  necessary  to  make  a  macadam 
road  endure  modern  fast  moving  traffic. 

The    next   season    sections   of    Columbia 


Street,  also  an  automobile  route,  Berk- 
shire and  York  Streets  were  built,  follow- 
ing the  methods  used  on  Harvard  St. 

At  the  same  time  Massachusetts  Ave., 
one  of  the  heavy  travelled  streets  leading 
from  Boston  to  the  suburbs  on  the  north- 
west, was  rebuilt  in  a  thoroughly  sub- 
stantial manner  with  Tarvia  X. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  work, 
Tarvia  B  has  been  spread  on  automobile 
thoroughfares  like  Magazine  Street, 
Kirkland  Street  and  the  Charles  River 
Parkway. 

On  these  streets  the  automobile  traffic 
is  extremely  heavy,  as  Cambridge  is 
not  only  the  way  out  from  Boston  to  the 
north  and  west,  but  is  also  crossed  by  all 
traffic  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
suburbs. 

Tarvia  B   was  chosen  after  actual   road 
trials    of    different    types    of    dust    layers 
and    road   preservatives. 
Booklet    regarding    the    Tarvia    treatment 
free  on  request  to  our  nearest  office. 


BARRETT    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston        St.  Louis      Cleveland      Cincinnati 
Minneapolis        Pittsburg        Kansas  City        New  Orleans        London,  Eng. 


No.  993,  Huron  county,  Sand  Beach  town- 
ship, 1.042  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $521. 

No.  994,  Muskegon  county,  Dalton  township, 
.639  mile  .class  "B."  reward  $639. 

No-.  995,  Mamstee  county,  Manistee  town- 
ship, .492  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $246. 

No.  996,  Sanilac  county,  Marlette  township, 
1.004  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $502. 

No.  997,  Branch  county,  Coldwater  township, 
1.254  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $627. 

No.  998,  Ingham  county,  Aurelius  township, 
.522  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $261. 

No.  999,  Ingham  county,  Aurelius  township, 
.504  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $252. 

No.  1000,  Eaton  county,  Hamlin  township, 
.500  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  1001,  Eaton  county,  Hamlin  township. 
.5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.  1002,  Cass  county,  LaGrano;e  township, 
1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.  1003,  Montcalm  county,  Cato  township, 


1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

Nc.    1004,    Crawford    county.    South    Bran 
township,  2.818  miles,  class  "B,"  reward  $1, 

No.   1005,   Antrim   county,   Mancelona   to 
ship,  .944   mile^class  "P.."  reward  $472. 

No.   1006,   Antrim   county.    Mancelona   to 
ship,   .568   mile,   class   "B,"   reward  $284. 

No.    1007,   Antrim   county,    Mancelona   to 
ship,  .796  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $3<18. 

\To.    1008,    Wexford    county,    Antinch    t"W 
ship.   .502   mile,   class   "B,"   reward  $251. 

No.  1009,  KalkasKa  county,  Clearwater  tow 
ship,  1  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $500. 

No.    1010.    Van    Buren    county.    Pine    Grov 
township,  .5  mile,  class  "B,"  reward  $250. 

No.    1011,    Delta   county,   Wells   township, 
mile,    class    "E,"    reward   $1,000. 

No.    1012,    Bay    county,    Hampton    township. 
1.330  miles,   class  "E,"  reward  $1,330. 

No.    1013,   Wayne   county,   Ecorse   township, 
.750  mile,  class  "E,"  reward  $750. 


vn- 
vn- 
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THE     HECLA     COMPANY 

High    Grade    Portland    Cement 


Quincy  Street,   Hancock,   Michigan. 
R.  D.  Blome  &  Co.,  Contractors,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


These  Cuts  Show  Concrete  Roads— The  Roads  of  the 
Future— Hecla  Cement    is    the    Popular  Material.  .  . 


General      Offices, 
Works        and 


Hassam  Paving— Madison  Street,  Saginaw,  Michigan 

PENOBSCOT    BUILDING,     Detroit,    Michigan 
Mine,          Bay         City,         Michigan 
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Petoskey  Crushed  Stone 


For 


Good  Roads 


A  Hard,  Smooth  Lime  Stone    that   has    the    Hardness   of    Granite    and    the 

Cementing   Qualities  Necessary  to  Make  a  Permanent  Roadway. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  Information.        Address 

Petoskey  Crushed  Stone  Co. 

Elk  Rapids,  Michigan 


DELIVERY 

TRUCK    $850 
1911     Model 

CAPACITY  1000  LBS. 

VAN  DYKE  Model  A  flare  board  type.    Body  highly  finished  In  Brewster  Green,  cream 
running  gear.    Covered  hody  if  desired. 

BUILT     FOR     DELIVERY     SERVICE 

The  Van  Dyke  is  i  he  real  delivery  truck— designed  and  built  for  the  exacting  requirements  of  delivery 
serviic,  .Motor,  frame  and  hody  are  "Exli-a  Heavy."  Powerful  motor  developing  over  20  horse-power, 
with  friction  drive.  This  style  of  transmission  eliminates  all  gear  troubles.  It  is  easy  to  operate — your 
own  delivery  boy  can  run  it. 

See  this  car  at  the  Fair,  look  it  over,  notice  its  heavy  construction,  and  its  general  adaptability  for 
delivery  work. 

Ask  us  about  the  VAN  DYKE  MATNTKNANC'K   PLAN     winch    eliminates   all   -leliverv    troubles   and 

s  down  delivery  cost  two-thirds.    Space  No.  25,  Automobile  Building. 
THE    VANDYKE    MOTOR   CAR    COMPANY,  DETROIT,   MICH. 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS 


Vol.  7.    No.  4. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  OCTOBER,  1910. 


Price:  Ten  Cents 


HON.  EDWIN  DENBY  of  Detroit 

An  Advocate  of  Good  Roads  and  a  Supporter  of  the  Movement  for  First  Class  Highways. 

High  Grade  Roads  Benefit  Everybody. 
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J.    H.    BOOTES,   Superintendent  H.    A.    MOTT,   Sales  Manager 


COMMONWEALTH 
POWER  COMPANY 


ELECTRIC  MOTORS,  LAMPS, 

SHADES,  ETC. 


Both  Phones  282 

226-228  West  Main  Street  JACKSON,   MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN 


ROADS 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  OCTOBER,  1910. 


Michigan  State  Good  Roads  Association 

P.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings,  President.  N.  P.  HULL,  Diamondale,  Vice-President. 

THOMAS  SATTLER,  Jackson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


GOOD  ROADS  EXHIBIT  AT 
FAIR  A  WINNER. 


The   Good    Roads   exhibit    at   the   State    Fair 
this    year    \v;is    one    of   its    greatest    successes, 
and  too  much   praise  cannot  be  given   to  Vin- 
.-ciit   V.   Green,  superintendent  of  the   machin- 
ery   department    who   conceived    the    idea    and 
•arried  it  rut   in   such  a  splendid  manner.     The 
xhibit    ua>    considered    by    many    to    be    the 
hief  attraction  of  the  fair.    The  air-ship  flights 
were    e\en     passed    up    by    the    farmers    who 
•rowcled  about  to  see  the  scientific  building  of 
5.     And   when   the   rain    came   at   the    end 
•f   the    week    the    interested    spectators    stood 
nit  in   the  wet  until  work  ceased.     As  an  edu- 
ational  exhibit  its  effects  will  be  far-reaching, 
ind  it  should  be  continued  every  year. 
rrai-=e   is   also   due   to  the   manufacturers   of 
I    roads   machinery   who   co-operated    with 
lie  fair  management  at  no  small  cost  to  them- 
elves. 

The  exhibit  was  under  the  direct  supervision 
f  George   D.   Marshall,  who  was  sent  to   De- 


The  Stone  Crusher  at  Work.     The  Pile  of  Material  in  Foreground  is  Crushed  Slag 
:^ Furnished  by  France  Slag  Company. 


The  Port  Huron  Road  Roller  at  Work  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair  Grounds. 


troit  by  the  Public  Roads  Department  at 
Washington.  Had  the  department  sent  a  doz- 
en men  they  would  have  been  kept  busy  an- 
swering the  questions  of  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  were  seeking  information.  The 
questions  were  of  wide  range,  showing  how 
keenly  the  farmer  is  interested  in  the  subject. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  developments  of  the 
exhibit  was  the  bringing  home  to  the  farmer 
of  the  fact  that  material  for  building  perma- 
nent roads  is  right  at  his  door,  so  to  speak. 
It  was  a  common  expression,  "Why  we  have 
any  amount  of  stone  like  that  you  are  using; 
but  we  haven't  known  what  to  do  with  it." 

The  rock  crusher  was  as  great  a  center  of 
interest  as  was  the  road  rollers  and  other  ma- 
chinery. 

Until  the  rain  interfered  everything  went  like 
clock-work  from  the  hauling  of  the  rock  in 
wagons  to  the  crusher,  dragged  by  a  traction 
engine,  the  crushing  of  the  rock,  the  hauling 
of  the  crushed  material  to  the  road  bed.  The 
different  courses  of  the  road  building  were 
kept  well  ahead  so  that  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion was  being  .given  every  minute.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall says: 

"The  demonstration  was  an  entire  success. 
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CASE 


36  HORSE  POWER 
1O-TON 


ROAD  ROLLER 


Time  price,    with   Simple 
Cylinder, 

$2,200 

With    Compound    Cylinder, 
$2,30O 

Six  per  cent  discount 
for  cash. 


Guaranteed  to  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  any  other 
make  or  design  of  10- ton 
roller. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE  12, 

WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION 


The   Only   Spring-Mounted    Road    Roller   Built 

CASE  Rollers  Have  Greater  Fuel  and  Water  Carrying  Capacity  Than  Others 

We  Sell  the  Well-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes— And  a  Full  Line  of  Road  Building  Machinery. 

Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.   I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A 


Branch  Office  at  Liming,  Michigan 


(INCORPORATED) 


Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Engine  and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalog  1  ^ 


I  never  saw  such  great  interest  manifested  in 
road  building  in  my  experience,  and  I  have 
seen  demonstrations  all  over  the  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  never  was  such  an  op- 
portunity given  to  demonstrate  the  practical 
work  of  road  building  from  start  to  finish. 
Heretofore  there  may  have  been  a  demonstra- 
tion of  two  or  three  road  rollers  or  other  road 
making  machinery  before  a  township  or  county 
board,  witnessed  perhaps  by  a  dozen  or  two 
of_  highway  commissioners  and  other  town- 
ship or  county  officials.  Here  thousand? 
crowded  about  eager  to  see  every  detail.  The 
questions  asked  as  regards  machinery,  etc., 
showed  that  the  farmer  is  becoming  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  first  c'ass  high- 
ways. Had  the  public  service  furnished  a  doz- 
en men  for  the  state  fair  demonstration  every 
one  of  them  would  have  been  kept  btisv  an- 
swering the_  questions  of  highway  commission- 
ers who  evinced  mnre  than  mere  curiosity  in 
the  proceedings.  They  wanted  to  know. 
_  There  is  no  question  that  the  demonstra- 
tion  has  done  mnre  for  good  roads  in  Michi- 
gan than  any  one  other  thing.  The  State 
fair  managers  are  deservinrr  of  the  highest 
praise  for  putting  on  the  exhibit.  Next  year 
and  every  year  thereafter  I  hope  to  see  a  good 
roads  congress  held  in  connection  with  the 
exhibit  at  the  State  Fair." 

WEXFORD   ROAD   ASSOCIATION. 

Fred  H.  Mcver.  secretary  of  the  Wexforrl 
County  Good  Roads  Association,  in  his  first  an- 
nual report  shows  that  the  amount  pledeed  per 
mile,  up  to  10  miles  a  year  for  three  years,  was 
$7.915.  The  County  Rond  Commission'  has 
completed  two  miles  of  rnad  for  which  the  Asso- 
ciation will  pav  $1,400.  There  are  under  construc- 
tion or  already  completed  by  the  various  town- 
ships of  VWxford  county  a  total  of  nine  and 
one-half  miles  of  road  for  which  application  is 
made  to  the  association  for  reward.  The  execu- 


Putting  on  the  Finishing  Touches. 


live  committee  will  pro-rate  the  remaining  funds  lieves  that  there  should  be  a  conference 

of  the  year's  collection  among  these  roads,  giving  the  highway   officials   of   the   county   and   of 

approximately  $400  per  mile  for  township  roads,  various  townships   looking  to  a  general   plan 

The  secretary  says  that  as  the  influence  of  the  highway    improvement    to    cover    a 

Association  is  extended  there  will  be  a  large  in-  years.     T'  ' 


crease  in   road  building  and  the  Association  be-   brought  about  this  winter. 


number 
It  is  probable  that  this  confert'ii<  <    will 
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NATIONAL     GOOD     ROADS     MEETING. 

The  National  Good  Roads  Convention,  held 
it  St.  Louis  last  month,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  yet  held.  The  papers  read  di»- 
:ussed  every  phase  of  road  building,  from  the 
imely  applications  of  the  "split-log  drag"  on 
.he  dirt  road  to  the  construction  of  macadam, 
concrete  and  other  permanent  highways. 

A.  G.  Batchelder.  of  New  York  city,  mem- 
xr  of  the  National  Convention  committee 
ind  chairman  of  the  Executive  committee  of 
:he  A.  A.  A.,  declared.  "Eighty  millions  of 
lollars  are  now  spent  en  temporary  work 
,n  United  States  reads  yearly.  This  is  for 
litching.  grading  and  such  work,  none  perma- 
icnt.  We  will  propose  to  put  all  roads,  not 
-illy  main  highways,  but  all  roads  under  the 
State  Highway  Commissioners,  and  minimize 
:he  cost  of  temporary  work  to  $20,000,000. 

"The  $60,000,000   saved   should   be  expended 
n    vyidening   thoroughfares,    building    bridges, 
rutting  down   excessive  grades  and  other  per- 
manent   wi-rk.      The    improvements   would    be 
:ally  extended  from  the  main  trunk  lines 
-,  include   all   ilirt   roads." 

Char'es  D.  Ross,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  one 
if  the  foremost  gcod  roads  experts  in  the 

ry,  said: 

"Every   main   road   should  by   legislation   be 

nade  a  three-division   road.     The  traffic  must 

.\ided  iiitu   three  parts.     The  auto  should 

;ave  the  center.     The  teams   traveling  in  one 

lirectioii  .-hculd  be  on  the  motorist's  left,  and 

e   in    the   i  pposite   direction    should   be   en 

nis  right. 

"In  addition,  there  must  be  stringent  regu- 
lations governing  rnad  traffic  as  much  as  rail- 
traffic.  Public  safety  demands  this  since 
the  advent  and  the  increase  of  the  faster 
motor-driven  vehicle.  Teamsters  who  con- 
gregate on  wagons  and  permit  following 
teams  to  straggle  at  will  in  their  rear  should 
be  made  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject 
mprisiiiiment.  Reckless  driving  of  the 
burse  is  as  open  to  censure  as  reckless  driving 
of  the  mr.tor  car." 

The  safety  on  the  highway  also  demanded 
the  carrying  "i  li.yhts  at  night  on  all  wagons, 
it  was  declared.  Every  vehicle  traveling  a 
public  mad  should  be  made  to  show  front 
lights,  at  least,  he  assured  the  delegates, 
whether  they  be  light  road  wagons,  heavy 
traffic-carrying  trucks  or  carriages. 

Convict  labor  on  public  roads  came  in  for 
a  lively  discu.->sicn.  State  officials  and  college 
profesM>i>  heatedly  argued  the  merits  and  de- 
merits cf  the  system  prevalent  in  the  south. 
The  psychological,  political,  sociological  and 

iiiical   side:,   were  gone   over. 
Bernard    Ad.er,    of    St.    James,    Mo.,    talked 
on  good  roads  as  a  means  of  internal  defense 
i  unes    of    war.     The    speaker    has    studied 
••oads   of   Ireland,   England,   the  continent, 
ico,    Panama,    and    the    United    States,    he 
declared,  and   found   those   of  this    country   in 
lall  cases  superior  in  construction. 

How    tlie    good    roads    movement,    the    con- 

the    school    system   and   moving 

iires  are  combined  in  Texas,  was  explained 

(,eorge    R.    Carter,    of    Marlin,    that    state. 

commercial    bodies    of    the    Texas    cities 

nize   scheduled   teurs  for  a  half  dozen   or 

nore   motors   cars   through  a   radius   of  thirty 

miles    of    their    cities.      The    tourists    carry    a 

:omplete  moving  picture  show  with  thousands 

jf  feet  of  films,  depicting  hair-raising,  breath- 

:aking    scenes    along    the    public    highways — 

ilso   showing   methods   of  making   good   high 

•oads,  and  comparisons  with   the   unimproved 

nud  roads.     The  little  talk  about  good  roads 

s   slipped  in    between   films   and  general   edu- 

|:ation  and  spread  of  the  movement  results. 

The    problem    of    concentrating    the    many 

small    schools    into   graded   ward   schools   has 

ilso   been   solved.     We   went   to   the   farmers 

ind    asked    them    if    they   did   not   want   their 

hildren  to  have  a  better  education  than  they 

lad    had.      All   answered   yes.      Well,    we   told 

hem   to   help   us   vote,   build   and   keep    good 

oads    and    we    would    help    them    put    good, 

graded   schools   at   main  road   corners,  where 

.hey   could  easily   be   reached  over   the  roads 


Preserves  Roads 


Prevents 


Boston's  Experience  with  Tarvia. 


In  the  Municipal  Journal  &  Engineer  of  June 
1 5th,  one  instance  of  the  work  of  the  Street 
Department  of  Boston  Is  reported  as  follows : 

**  The  most  thorough  and  expensive  construction 
now  in  use  is  the  two-coat  tar  work  in  connection 
wi:h  a  practical  rebuilding  of  the  street.  Such  a 
piece  of  work.  Is  now  going  on  in  the  main  road 
we^t  from  old  Boston  in  the  Brighton  district. 
This  is  a  road,  which  under  old  conditions,  re- 
quire! extensive  resurfacing  amounting  to  recon- 
struction every  fifth  year. 

"  Tarvia  X  was  used,  and  the  quantity  was  one 
and  one-half  gallon  to  the  square  yard. 

'*  On  one  street  which  was  reconstructed  accord- 
ing to  this  system  last  year,  the  surface  is  now  in 
prictically  perfect  condition,  well  closed  up  with 
fine  stone  and  not  noticeably  friable  or  dusty.  An 
open  trench  in  the  street  gave  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  structure.  The  tar  was  distributed 
vHl  through  the  base,  forming  a  good  tar  concrete. 
Th-  finer  material  at  the  surface  was  hardly  as 
thick  and  solid  as  in  the  bitulithic  pavement  but  the 


general  appearance  of  the  surface  is  the  same  and 
it  is  watertight. 

**  As  to  cost  of  construction,  the  section  laid 
last  year  cost  61  cents  per  square  yard—  a  sum  no 
greater  than  'would  be  paid  for  the  old  style  plain 
macadam.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  apparent  at 
sight,  but  is  explained  by  Division  Superintendent 
F.  M.  McCarthy,  as  follows  : 

"The  tar  macadam  saves  about  1  inches  of  screen- 
ings and  heavy  labor  and  equipment  expenses  for 
watering  and  rolling.  This,  the  superintendent 
figures,  amounts  to  just  about  the  cost  of  2  gallons 
tar  or  1 6  cents.  The  tar  macadam,  judging  by  appear- 
ances, and  in  view  of  the  general  experience  with 
bituminous  construction,  is  the  more  durable  road.'* 

Notice  that  * '  the  most  thorough  and  expensive ' ' 
Tarvia  construction  costs  '*  a  sum  no  greater  than 
would  be  paid  for  the  old  style  plain  macadam." 

We  repeat  what  we  have  often  said  before, 
namely,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  maintain  a  dustless 
road  wi:h  Tarvia,  than  a  dusty  one  without  it. 

Booklets  on  request. 
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we  would  build  together.     Now  we  have  good 
roads  and  good  schools." 

The  Goods  Roads  Association  has  a  mem- 
bership of  1,000,000,  with  a  membership  of 
3,100,000  in  allied  organizations,  among  which 
is  the  American  Automobile  Association.  Its 
roster  carries  the  names  of  all  classes — farm- 
ers, motorists,  bankers,  business  men  and 
statesmen. 


BARRY    HAS    GOOD    ROADS    ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  Good  Roads  Association  of  Barry  county 
was  organized  at  Nashville  recently  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers : 

Van  W.  Furniss,  president;  F.  J.  Feighner, 
vice  president;  B.  B.  Downing,  secretary;  J.  B. 
Marshall,  treasurer.  The  other  members  of  the 


executive  committee  are  A.  D.  Wolf  of  Maple 
Grove,  John  Andrews  of  Kalamo,  Luther  Moore 
of  Vermontville,  Philip  Garlinger  of  Castleton, 
and  H.  A.  Offley  of  Nashville. 

Every  one  of  them  is  a  hustler,  and  the  organ- 
ization is  bound  to  be  a  power  in  furthering  the 
building  of  good  roads  in  Barry  county.  State 
Highway  Commissioner  Ely  made  a  stirring  ad- 
dress before  the  new  association.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  that  there  was  no  use  of  trying  to 
build  stone  roads  at  a  less  cost  than  $4,000  per 
mile,  and  believed  it  better  to  build  more  miles 
of  gravel  roads  than  tackle  stone  roads.  The 
requirements  of  the  state  law  are  for  a  roadway 
18  feet  in  width,  but  the  commissioner  thinks  that 
is  too  narrow  and  said  that  a  good  country  road 
ought  to  be  not  less  than  22  feet  in  width,  in 
which  the  large  majority  of  the  audience  seemed 
to  concur. 
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USE   OF  CRUSHED  FURNACE  SLAG   IN 
ROAD   CONSTRUCTION. 

There  is  no  material  for  highway  construc- 
tion that  has  come  to  the  fore  more  rapidly 
than  "crushed  blast  furnace  slag."  Only  a 
few  years  ago  furnace  slag  was  considered 
a  waste  by-product — a  necessary  evil — in  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  and  its  disposal  be- 
came a  grave  problem  to  more  than  one  fur- 
naceman.  Today  we  find  numerous  plants, 
located  in  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
that  are  consuming  thousands  of  tons  of 
this  slag,  converting  it  into  a  material  emi- 
nently suitable  as  an  aggregate  in  various 
types  of  concrete  construction  and  as  a  road 
metal  in  highway  construction. 

Slag,  a  by-product  in  the  reduction  of  iron 
ore,  is  the  flux  from  "the  furnace  resulting 
from  the  mixture  of  limestone,  iron  ore  and 
coke  undergoing  a  chemical  change.  That 
part  of  the  coke  which  is  not  burned  together 
with  the  silicates  of  the  iron  ore  and  other 
impurities  are  taken  up  by  the  limestone.  It 
is  drawn  from  the  furnace  in  a  molten  state 
and  alter  cooling  it  is  loaded  into  cars  either 
by  hand  or  steam  shovel,  and  then  treated  in 
a  crushing  plant  the  same  as  ordinary  stone. 

Chemically,  slag  is  an  impure  high  silica 
limestone  having  an  approximate  analysis  as 
follows: 

Per  Cent 

Silica     35.00 

Iron  and  Allumina 14.00 

Lime   42.00 

Magnesia    8.00 

In  appearance,  slag  is  grayish  blue  in  color, 
resembling  limestone,  except  that  slag  has  a 
slight  cellular  structure  which  gives  it  a  low 
specific  gravity  and,  in  comparison  with  lime- 
stone, slag  is  about  500  pounds  lighter.  That 
advantage  in  itself  is  a  great  point  in  its  favor. 
In  buying,  shipping,  hauling  and  handling 
a  ton  of  slag  you  are  virtually  handling  a 
cubic  yard,  and  at  the  same  price  as  for  lime- 
stone you  would  be  saving  20  per  cent.  Com- 
paring it  in  other  ways  with  limestone,  we 
find  from  United  States  government  and  other 
reports  that  it  is  as  hard  as  the  average 
limestone,  its  toughness  as  great,  while  it 
possesses  the  highest  cementing  or  bonding 
properties  of  any  known  macadam  material. 
Numerous  instances  can  be  cited  where  slag 
had  bonded  so  thoroughly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  dig  it  up  except  by  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite, .crow  bars  and  sledge  hammers.  And 
this  means  permanency  in  a  road. 

The  France  Slag  Company,  with  its  main 
offices  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  sales  offices  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  was 
among  the  first  to  realize  the  merit  and  worth 
of  slag,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  large, 
well  equipped  crushing  plants  at  the  above 
places.  Considering  that  this  has  been  its 
first  year,  it  has  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
not  only  by  shipping  large  quantities  of  this 
material,  but  in  successfully  demonstrating  its 
great  value.  This  company  is  furnishing  slag 
for  over  25  miles  of  road  construction  in 
Lucas,  Fulton  and  Williams  counties,  Ohio, 
in  addition  to  supplying  contractors  in  north- 
western Ohio  with  material  for  all  kinds  of 
concrete  construction,  including  concrete 
foundations  for  pavements  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Large  quantities  of  slag  have  been  used  in 
and  around  Detroit  in  street  foundation  and 
for  the  construction  of  beautiful  drives  such 
as  exist  in  Grand  Lawn  cemetery.  It  is  also 
being  used  on  Detroit's  beautiful  boulevard 
system  and  in  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion. 

The  France  Slag  Company  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  most  successful  year  in  1911,  and 
is  already  taking  orders  for  next  year's  deliv- 
ery. Their  Detroit  office  is  in  charge  of  H.  N. 
Snyder,  who  is  ready  at  all  times  to  furnish 
information  as  to  its  use  and  to  show  the 
material  being  used  in  all  kinds  of  road  and 
concrete  work. 


S  K.    THE      USER — , 


The  Port  Huron  System  of  Grad- 
ing, Hauling,  Dumping,  Spreading 
and  Rolling  greatly  reduces  costs, 
saves  labor  in  spreading,  saves  ma- 
terial and  makes  a  better  road. 


R.  J.  FREEMAN,  Commissioner  of  Roads  and  Revenues, 
DeKalb  Co.,  Ga.,satet: 

"I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machinery  has  worked  entirely  satisfactory  and  we 
are  more  than  delighted  with  its  operation. 

Any  County  that  may  invest  money  in  this  hauling  out6t  will  save  money  and  will  be 
more  than  pleased  after  thoroughly  testing  it." 


The  "Men  Who  Know,"—the  practical  Road  Builders, 
--are  the  men  who  are  spreading  the  Gospel  of  "Better 
Roads  at  Less  Cost  by  the  Port  Huron  System." 
Let  us  send  you  names  of 

"Men  Who  Know" 


Port  Huron  Engine  &  Thresher  Co. 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


A  GENEROUS  OFFER. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Company  of  Racine,  Wis., 
which  puts  out  some  of  the  best  road  making 
machinery  on  the  market,  has  been  giving  a 
practical  demonstration  of  its  machinery  in 
Wisconsin.  For  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
object  lesson  in  practical  methods  of  modern 
road  building,  the  company  agreed  to  .  furn- 
ish to  the  town  board  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Racine 
county,  the  road  building  machinery,  consist- 
ing of  10-ton  road  roller,  engine,  scrapers,  etc. 
— together  with  a  full  complement  of  men  to 
operate  the  same  effectively — free  of  charge  to 
the  board,  the  only  condition  being  that  sai.1 
board  undertake  to  deliver  and  spread  the 
necessary  gravel  to  complete  the  work  and 
supply  the  necessary  culverts,  etc..  for  drain- 
age. 

As  the  road  is  the  main  traveled  highway 
between  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Kenosha,  the  com- 
pany proposes  to  supply  the  machinery  to 


Learn  Wireless  and  R.  R.  Telegrapl 

Shortage   of  fully   10,000  Operators   on 
of  8-hour  law  and  extensive  "wireless" 
ments.      We  operate   under   direct   supervision 
Telegraph   Officials   and    positively   place 
ili'nts.     when     qualified.       Write     for     eat;il"i; 
NATIONAL      TELEGRAPH      INST.,      Clncinna 
Philadelphia      Memphis,     St.     Paul,    Minn.     En 
Okla..  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Portland.  Ore. 


build  tire  entire  highway  if  the  different  tow 
ships  will  provide  the  material. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  company's  gf 
erous  offer  will  be  accepted. 


The  work  of  placing  slag  and  stone 
mile  of  road  leading  into  Cherry  Grove  to1 
from  near  Mitchell  Park,  Cadillac,  has  bi 
completed.  The  grading  and  graveling  was  d( 
last  year.  This  piece  of  road  is  one  of  the  b 
miles  of  highway  leading  into  Cadillac. 
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GOOD  ROADS  PROGRESS 

IN  MICHIGAN  STATE 

LAPEER  COUNTY. 

Arthur  J.  Fox.  highway  commissioner  of  Al- 
mont  township,  Lapeer  county,  has  completed 
one  mile  and  189  rods  of  state  reward  road 
built  of  clay  gravel  that  tests  95%  stone.  This 
is  the  only  township  in  Lapter  county  that  is 
building  state  roads.  The  new  road  is  conceded 
by  good  authority  to  be  as  fine  a  gravel  road  as 
can  be  found  in  Michigan.  The  township  officials 
are  proud  of  it  and  invite  inspection  of  the  road. 

Next  year  the  township  will  build  a  longer 
stretch  of  good  road.  The  township  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  highway  commissioner  who  can  build 
such  roads  as  Commissioner  Fox  has  constructed. 


SANILAC   COUNTY. 

Engineer  Smith,  of  the  state  highway  depart- 
ment, was  taken  over  the  mile  of  new  road  lead- 
ing east  from  the  village  limits  of  Marlette. 
After  the  inspection  he  declared  that  it  was  a 
good  piece  of  road  and  with  a  very  little  work 
could  be  kept  up  to  the  top  notch  of  perfection. 
He  particularly  mentioned  the  cementing  qualities 
•  if  the  gravel  and  gave  as  his  opinion  that  if 
gravelling  on  other  roads  had  been  done  with  a 
little  care  as  to  spreading,  rolling  and  packing 
the  township  would  now  have  many  miles  of 
first  class  roadway.  He  said  that  the  road  was 
acceptable  in  every  way  and  that  the  state  re- 
ward of  $.")00  would  be  forthcoming  at  once. 

The  mile  of  road  is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  road  building  with  materials  at  hand,  and 
should  also  be  an  incentive  for  the  construction 
of  more.  Marlette  township,  like  many  others, 
has  gone  on  year  after  year  spending  good  money 
for  road  building  that  has  been  done  in  a  hap- 
hazard way  thai  was  not  beneficial  in  many  cases 
and  not  permanent  in  any. 

IONIA  COUNTY. 

Work  ha>  ln-uiiii  mi  the  Bellevue  road,  Ionia 
county,  with  John  Waters,  of  Hastings  in  charge. 
Mr.  Waters  is  an  experienced  road  builder.  He 
built  the  stair  reward  road  at  Stanton.  The 
work  will  IK  vigorously  pushed  that  it  may  be 
completed  befores  winter  sets  in.  This  five  miles 
is  the  longest  state  reward  road  in  that  section 
of  the  state.  Its  completion  will  place  Ionia 
county  in  the  front  rank  in  the  good  roads  move- 
ment. While  more  funds  will  be  required  than 
have  been  subscribed,  those  in  charge  are  going 
ahead  with  the  work,  believing  that  the  full 
amount  required  will  be  forthcoming. 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

The  Bord  of  County  Road  Commissioners  of 
Wayne  has  opened  up  Jefferson  road  between 
the  Weir  and  Vernier  roads,  which  now  give; 
an  improved  road  to  the  M acorn b  county  line  in 
this  direction.  While  Jefferson  road  was  being 
opened  up  to  the  Macomb  county  line,  River  road, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  Jefferson,  was  opened 
between  Sibley  and  Trenton,  making  one  of  the 
longest  stretches  of  continuous  good  road  in 
Wayne  county,  being  about  thirty  miles  from 
Trenton  to  the  Macomb  county  line.  At  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  two  years  more  work 
will  see  this  road  finished  to  the  Monroe  county 
line,  giving  one  continuous  good  road  in  this 
direction  across  Wayne  county. 

The  crew  from  River  road  has  been  moved  to 
Eureka  road,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  roads 
coming  into  the  city  of  Wyandotte,  and  on  which 
a  mile  of  concrete  will  be  built. 


MENOMINEE  COUNTY. 

The  Bay  Shore  road  in  Menominee  county  has 
been  adopted  as  a  county  road  by  the  board  of 
supervisors.  The  road  is  18  miles  long  and  will 
make  one  of  the  finest  highways  in  the  county. 
It  is  proposed  to  improve  the  road  the  full 
length  next  year. 

OSCEOLA  COUNTY. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Ely  gives  high 
praise  to  Contractor  McLean  and  Highway 
Commissioner  Anderson  who  built  the  mile  of 
state  reward  road  out  of  Reed  City  towards  the 


MANUFACTURED  BY F.L.GA1NES. 


The  Road  Drag  of  Merit    Jt  1S  the  on]y  Road  Drag  on  the  market 
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south,  known  as  the  Crapo  road.  He  says  it  is 
<>m-  of  the  best  roads  in  the  state.  It  gets  the 
state  award. 

Ecorse  township,  Wayne  county,  has  appro- 
priated $0,535  for  road  work  and  bridges,  and 
$2,500  for  road  repair  work  in  1911. 

CASS  COUNTY. 

Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner  Rog- 
ers of  Lansing  has  inspected  the  half  mile  of 
state  road  just  completed  by  Township  High- 
way Commissioner  Arnold,  west  of  Marcellus. 
He  pronounced  it  the  best  piece  of  road  build- 
ing he  had  visited  anywhere  in  the  state. 

The  question  of  submitting  the  county  road 
system  to  the  voters  of  Cass  county  will  come 
up  at  the  Januray  meeting  of  the  board  of 
supervisors. 


The  tax-payers  of  Berrien  county  will  vote 
on  Nov.  8  on  the  proposition  to  adopt  th« 
county  road  system. 

Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner  F.  F. 
Rogers  has  paid  the  county  road  commission 
of  Kalamazoo  a  high  compliment  on  the  roads 
built  by  it  this  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  board  no  bids  were 
received  for  the  new  state  road  to  the  east  of 
Rochester,  Oakland  county,  leading  to  the  Park- 
dale  farm,  and  Highway  Commissioner  Tucker 
was  instructed  to  go  ahead  and  build  it.  He  is 
the  man  who  can  do  it,  for  the  state  roads  south, 
east  and  west  of  Rochester,  are  the  best  in  the 
county  and  built  a  great  deal  chaper  than  they 
could  possibly  have  been  by  contract. 
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WE  LEAD  IN  ALL  BUT  GOOD  ROADS. 

Years  ago  our  forefathers  fought  their  way 
through  nature's  domain  and  overcame  the  virgin 
forests,  laying  the  foundation  for  this  great 
country  we  rule  today.  Because  their  days  were 
long  and  the  work  hard,  blazed  trails  or  wood 
roads  were  sufficient  for  their  time  and  needs. 

Pressed  with  their  spirit  of  progress  we  have 
gone  on  expanding,  developing  all  but  completing 
a  work  so  well  begun. 

We  have  tied  the  oceans  together  with  a  knot 
of  steel,  paralleled  the  Great  Father  of  Waters 
with  railroads  which  carry  every  season  commo- 
dities whose  value  would  astonish  even  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory,  tilled  our  fertile  plains  and  made 
even  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Co-operating  with  nature's  secret  forces-  we 
wrested  from  her,  power  to  turn  night  into  day 
and  drive  the  machinery  of  a  thousand  factories. 

In  short  we  actually  proclaim  ourselves  today 
the  rulers  of  water,  earth  and  air,  but  what  of 
the  blazed  trail,  the  cart  path,  the  wagon  road 
which  answered  well  enough  for  a  handful  of 
pioneers. 

If  we  are  honest  we  have  to  confess  that  the 
roads  we  travel  up  hill  and  down  through  shift- 
ing sand  or  heavy  clay  are  very  little  improved 
since  the  first  blow  was  struck  to  make  men  rulers 
of  nature's  wilderness. 

Thousands  of  dollars  to  increase  crops,  millions 
for  railroads  to  distribute  our  produce  arid  a  few 
cents  now  and  then  for  improving  roads  this  pro- 
duce is  hauled  over. 

There  is  a  hopeful  sign,  however,  in  the  chain 
of  good  roads  slowly  but  surely  stretching  across 
this  country  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Listen,  and  you  may  hear  the  voters  north, 
south,  east  and  west  striking  blow  on  blow  to 
forge  their  chain  and  by  their  votes  furnishing 
funds  to  make  it  continuous. 

Surely  the  voters  of  Michigan  will  not  be  satis- 
fied until  this  great  state  takes  her  proper  place 
in  the  front  rank  as  to  mileage  of  modern  im- 
proved roads. 


COMPROMISE    ON    WAYNE    COUNTY 
ROAD  PLANS. 

The  officers  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Wayne  County  Road  Commission 
who  have  been  at  loggerheads  over  the  proposi- 
tion advocated  by  the  former  of  bonding  the 
county  for  $2,000,000  for  good  roads,  have 
reached  an  agreement.  After  a  lengthy  session 
with  the  Board  of  Commerce  men,  Chairman 
Haggerty  of  the  road  commission  gave  out  the 
following  statement: 

"The    board    is    not    opposed    to    the    bonding 


proposition,  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  one-half  mill  appropriation  which  we  have 
asked  for,  but  was  averse  to  taking  any  stand 
or  action  which  would  interfere  with  the  granting 
of  the  one-half  mill  tax." 

The  'present  road  tax  is  one-third  mill,  or  a:; 
1-3  cents  on  $1,000.  The  one-half  mill  tax  will 
raise  the  rate  up  to  50  cents  on  $1,000.  The 
road  commissioners  argued  that  they  must  have 
the  appropriation,  to  carry  on  their  work  next 
year,  and  that  if  the  bonding  issue  alone  carried, 
and  no  provision  was  made  for  the  regular  tax, 
good  roads  work  in  Wayne  county  would  be  at  a 
standstill  for  at  least  a  year,  before  the  bond 
issue  was  finally  negotiated. 

If  the  county  raises  $2,000,000  in  bonds,  the 
commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  will 
be  able  to  work  continuously  for  five  years  on  the 
bond  money. 

"We  are  elated  over  the  outcome  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  find  that  the  country  road  commis- 
sioners and  the  members  of  the  board  ot  com- 
merce were  not  so  tar  apart  alter  all,"  said 
President  Larned. 

1  he  question  of  approving  the  bond  issue  will 
come  beiore  the  voters  on  Nov.  8.  A  rousing 
campaign  is  being  conducted  to  keep  interest  in 
the  question  stirred  up,  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce believes  the  people  will  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly for  good  roads. 


GOOD    ROADS    CONTAGIOUS. 

'I  he  good  roads  movement  has  been  contagious 
all  over  Michigan,  and  in  Western  Michigan,  par- 
ticularly, the  development  of  truit  culture  and 
agriculture  has  shown  the  necessity  of  improved 
thoroughlares.  In  times  past,  when  good  roads 
were  mentioned  to  the  farmer,  some  of  the  less 
progressive  opposed  better  roads,  one  reason  be- 
ing advanced  that  they  did  not  propose  to  con- 
trioute  to  the  pleasure  01  automouiusts.  1  his 
seiuiment  is  rapiuly  being  dissipated,  however, 
more  especially  since  very  many  larmers  today 
are  driving  automobiles  ot  their  own. 


NEW  YORK  HAS  NEW  FOREST 
COMMitiSlOiNiiR. 

James  S.  Whipple,  State  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioner  of  New  York  state,  and  his 
special  counsel,  trank  D.  Bell,;  John  K.  Ward, 
chief  of  counsel;  John  H.  Inman,  examiner  ot 
Adirondack  land  titles  for  Mr.  Whipple  and  the 
State  .Forest  Preserve  Land  Purchasing  Board, 
resigned  their  offices  following  the  report  filed 
with  Gov.  Hughes  by  Roger  P.  Clark  of  Bing- 
hamton  and  District  Attorney  H.  Leroy  Austin 
of  Greene  county,  appointed  last  F'ebruary  to 
look  into  Mr.  Whipple's  administration  of  his 
department  and  to  inquire  into  the  purchase  of 
Adirondack  lands  by  the  State  Forest  Preserve 
Land  Purchasing  Board. 

The  report  severely  condemned  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Whipple's  office.  In  presenting 
his  resignation  Mr.  Whipple  said : 

"This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  either  the  facts 
or  the  conclusions  set  up  in  the  report,  but  I  do 
emphatically  deny  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated 
and  disagree  from  the  conclusions  reached.  I 
recognize,  however,  that  as  a  result  of  this  re- 
port my  usefulness  to  the  State  in  this  depart- 
ment has  been  destroyed." 

II.  LcRoy  Austin  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Whipple.  He  was  a  member  of  the  inves- 
tigating committee. 


EXAMINATIONS    FOR    FORESTRY 
SERVICE. 

Notification  of  a  change  in  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  civil  service  examinations  for  senior 
forestry  students  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  who  wish  to  become  forest  assistants 
was  received  recently  by  Prof.  J.  Fred  Baker, 
head  of  the  forestry  department  at  M.  A.  C. 
Hereafter  the  exam  will  be  held  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  March  instead  of  in  April.  The- 
change  was  made  because  it  was  impossible  for 
the  civil  service  commission  and  the  forest  serv- 
ice to  notify  the  students  of.  the  outcome  of  the 
exam  until  after  school  was  out  in  the  spring. 
Hereafter,  the  students  will  probably  receive  no- 
tification before  the  close  of  college.  The  exam 
to  be  taken  by  the  present  large  senior  class  will 
come  March  2.  Twenty-two  students,  the  largest 
senior  class  in  forestry  in  the  history  of  the 
state  college,  will  probably  take  the  exam. 

All  of  the  forestry  students  who  received  prac- 
tical experience  on  the  western  national  forests 
this  summer  have  now  returned  and  the  technical 
work  of  the  year  is  well  under  way. 


RESEEDING  BURNED  FORESTS. 

A  new  industry  -has  sprung  up  in  South 
Dakota  growing  out  of  the  recent  great  forest 
fires.  Almost  before  the  ashes  of  the  fires 
which  raged  over  the  Black  Hills,  destroying 
thousands  of  acres  of  primeval  pine  forests, 
have  grown  cold,  the  government  rangers  and 
foresters  are  preparing  to  reseed  the  blackened 
mountain  sides  and  repair  the  damage  done  by 
the  flames  to  the  great  watershed  of  the  con- 
tinent. Already  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  gathering  250,000  bushels  of  pine  cones  for 
use  as  seed,  and  at  the  proper  season  these  seed 
will  be  strewn  from  one  end  of  the  burned-over 
section 'to  the  other.  In  the  Black  Hills  alone 
more  than  a  thousand  square  miles  of  pine  for- 
ests have  been  destroyed,  and  before  the  falling 
snow  puts  an  end  to  further  fires  as  much  more 
may  be  burned  over. 

A  bushel  of  pine  cones   is  worth  more  than 
bushel   of  potatoes.     The    Black   Hills   are  gr 
producers  of  Irish  potatoes,  and  the  selling  pr 
is  60  cents  a  bushel.     But  a  bushel  of  good  pil 
cones  will  bring  75  cents  when  delivered  at 
one   of   the   half   dozen   receiving   stations   wh 
the  government  has  established. 

The   gathering   of   pine    cones    has    become 
industry    in    itself,    and    the    forest    rangers 
encouraging    men,    women   and    children    to 
bark    therein.        The     cones     must    be     carefu 
picked  and  sorted  as  seeds  infested  with  ins 
or  otherwise  damaged  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  government  is  advertising  for  an  unlin 
ited  number  of  pine  cones,  delivery  to  be  ma 
at  Deadwood,  Newcastle,  Keystone,  Hill  Cil 
Custer  and  a  number  of  other  places. 


FAVORS  CONVICT  LABOR. 

Gov.  Fred  M.  Warner,  of  Michigan, 
inspected  the  state  highways  built  by  con\ 
labor  in  Colorado,  has  declared  himself 
favor  of  giving  the  system  a  trial  in  Michigan 
Colorado  has  been  doing  extensive  road  build- 
ing with  convict  labor,  the  convicts  living 
in  camps  along  the  highways  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Ely,  in  a  re- 
port to  Gov.  Warner  for  the  state  industria 
commission,  urges  the  use  of  the  convicts  ai 
the  Marquette  prison  in  quarrying  trap  ro 
t'ur  use  in  the  construction  of  good  roa 
throughout  the  state.  He  appended  to 
rcpi  rt  a  blueprint,  showing  the  location  of 
extensive  quarry  of  trap  rock  near  the  prise 
and  a  letter  from  the  owners  stating  the  sta 
may  have  the  rock  for  5  cents  a  ton  for 
rock  shipped  and  the  taxes  on  the  proper!) 
leased  to  the  state. 
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Savings  Invested  in  Realty 

Put  your  money  in  lesidential  building  ID'S. 
sure  they  are  in  improved  sections.  Buy 
close  to  a  big  city.  Purchase  early,  don't  let 
others  make  profits  out  of  you.  The  gu-at.'st 
fortunes  were  made  by  realty  investments.  We 
will  offer  1000  choice  building  lots  on  D  c.  1st 
at  prices  that  will  pay  very  handsome  profltB. 
Terms  of  purchase.  $25.00  cash,  per  1m.  balance 
in  thirty-six  e(|ual  payments.  N'o  intt-icst  or 
taxes  during-  this  period.  If  you  die  before 

Dieting  your  payments,   a  deed  is  givi-n 

h.  irs.  without   further  cost.     Size  of  lots,  2a'xl20' 

and    upwaril.      Price    of    lots,    $75. 00    an. I    upward, 

according:  to  location.     By  investing  in  Ian  1   yi.u 

own  something  for  your  money.     Investments  in 

stocks  or   saving   accounts  a.r$  under  the  control 

'thers.       We    guarantee    you    a    prolit    of    at 

li-ast    25%   for    the    first    year.      Subscription    lisis 

now    open.      By    remitting    us    $10.00    per    l"t, 

subscribers    get    first    selections.      The    fiist     ."iiiii 

i'1-s   will   also   receive  a  credit   of   lo%  on 

their   purchase.      Act   now.      Let    us    make    money 

for   you   and   protect  your  savings. 

We  want  agents  in  your  locality.  Write  us 
the  names  and  addresses  of  some  of  your  neigh- 
bors. Do  it  now. 

BUFFALO  LAND  SECURITY  CO. 

Ellicott  Square  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A   RECORD    BREAKING   YEAR   IN    THE 
STONE  BUSINESS. 

Officers  of  the  Petoskey  Crushed  Stone  Com- 
pany of  Elk  Rapids,  say  that  business  was  never 
r  than  it  lias  l.een  this  year,  and  that  the 
n  ad  stone  business  has  been  exceptionally  good. 
Thirty  to  forty  cars  or  nearly  two  solid  train 
loads  are  being  shipped  daily,  and  if  the  present 
demand  increases,  it  will  necessitate  the  pur- 
i  of  more  equipment  in  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  installed  this  year.  Early  last 
spring  an  eighty  ton  steam  shovel  was  installed, 
and  another  will  be  installed  this  season  or  early 
next  year.  These  shovels  have  a  capacity  of 
handling  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  rock 
daily.  The  company  recently  installed  a  locomo- 
tive for  the  switching  of  small  cars  to  the  crush- 
er Heretofore  these  cars  have  been  handled 
with  horses.  The  company  will  probably  install 
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another  locomotive  early  next  year.  An  enormous 
amount  of  stone  has  been  shipped  to  townships 
and  counties,  and  from  all  reports,  the  rock  is 
giving  most  satisfactory  results.  Users  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  rock  of  this  company  is 
not  the  ordinary  soft  limestone. 

In  connection  with  the  counties  and  townships. 
Grand  Rapids  and  other  cities  are  using  thou- 
sands of  tons  in  the  construction  of  streets,  and 
the  amount  of  stone  being  shipped  by  the  com- 
1  .any  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  the  different 
ti>vi'«Hi  s  ard  counties  are  constructing  a  great 


amount  of  good  roadways.  Comparing  the  in- 
crease in  the  stone  roads  this  year  with  the  other 
years,  it  shows  that  the  good  roads  movement  has 
begun  in  earnest. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  of  streets 
in  Cadillac  and  Ludington,  Michigan.  The  first 
view  is  of  a  street  in  Cadillac,  built  of  Petoskey 
hard  limestone  three  years  ago,  and  is  giving  the 
best  of  satisfaction ;  the  second  view  is  that  of  a 
street  in  Ludington.  Both  of  these  streets  are 
in  good  condition  at  the  present  time,  and  have 
been  built  between  three  and  four  years. 


A  Street  in  Cadillac  Built  of  Petoskey  Limestone. 


A  Street  in  Ludington  Built  of  Petoskey  Limestone. 


Michigan    Road    Notes. 

The  board  of  supervisors  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  question  of  bonding  Delta 

inity  for  $40,000  for  building  a  reinforced  con- 
'•ete  bridge  over  the  Escanaba  river  at  Wells,  to 
be  voted  upon  at  the  coming  election,  Nov.  8. 
The  bridge  will  be  approximately  700  ft.  long  in 
spans  not  over  90  feet,  with  a  20  foot  roadway 
having  a  6  foot  walk  on  each  side. 

Bay  county  gets  about  $2,500  state  reward 
money  for  two  and  one-half  miles  of  stone  road 
completed  this  year.  One  and  a  half  miles  is  on 


the  Quanicassee  road  and  about  one  mile  on 
i he  I'raser  road. 

The  good  roads  appropriation  for  Bay  county 
next  year  has  been  fixed  at  $55,000. 

1  he  good  roads  system  will  not  be  voted  on  by 
the  people  of  Washtenaw  county  this  fall,  the 
supervisors  having  turned  down  the  petition.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  prosperous  county 
would  not  be  progressive  in  road  matters. 

Ingham  is  another  county  that  is  considering 
the  working  of  its  prisoners  on  the  roads. 

1  he  Houghton  county  road  commissioners  will 


have  expended  $29,000  when  its  work  for  the 
year  is  ended.  The  commission  has  decided  upon 
the  Hancock  to  Calumet  road  as  the  one  most 
used  and  most  in  need  of  attention.  A  section 
three  and  one-quarter  miles  long  between  Mes- 
nard  and  the  Rhode  Island  mine  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  county  and  repaired.  Two  sections 
of  this,  of  2,000  feet  each,  will  be  rebuilt.  From 
Rhode  Island  to  Osceola  the  board  plans  to 
straighten  out  the  road  and  build  a  portion  of  it 
over  a  new  route  so  that  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  will  be  shortened  one  mile. 
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Latest  Applications  for 

State  Reward  Roads 

SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER,  1910. 

No.   1014,  Wayne  county,  Northville  township, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.    1015,    Wayne    county,    Livonia    township, 
.296  mile,  class  B,  reward  $148. 

No.    1016,    Wayne    county,    Livonia    township, 
.704  mile,  class  B,  reward  $352. 

No.    1017,    Wayne    county,    Monguagon   town- 
ship, .740  mile,  class  E,  reward  $740. 

No.  1018,  Wayne  county,  Ecorse  township,  .250 
mile,  class  E,  reward  $250. 

Xo.  1019,  Gratiot  county,  Bethany  township,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.    1020,    Oakland    county,    Avon    township, 
.812  mile,  class  B,  reward  $406. 

No.  1021,  Hillsdale  county,  Woodbridge  town- 
ship, 1.482  miles,  class  B,  reward  $741. 

No.   1022,    Benzie  county,   Colfax   township,  .5 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.   1023,   Benzie   county,   Colfax  township,   .5 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  1024,  Hillsdale  county,  Woodbridge  town- 
ship, 1.028  miles,  class  B,  reward  $514. 

No.    1025,   Oceana   Co.,   Ferry  township,    .518 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $259. 

No.  1026,  Oceana  county,  Ferry  township,  .587 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $294. 

No.    1027,    Wexford    county,    Lierty   township, 
.502  mile,  class  B,  reward  $251. 

No.   1028,   Wexford  county.   Liberty  township, 
.970  mile,  class  B,  reward  $485. 

No.   1029,   Wexford   county,  Liberty   township, 
.596  mile,  class  B,  reward  $298. 

No.  1030,   Mason  county,  Grant  township,  .506 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $253. 

No.    1031,    Mason    county,    Grant    township,    1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  1032,  Osceola  county,  Orient  township,  .809 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $405. 

No.   1033,   Antrim   county,   Star   township,   .983 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $491. 

iNo.    1034,    Antrim    county,    Startownship,    .739 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $369. 

No.    1035,   Delta   county,   Wells  township,   .597 
mile,  class  E,  reward  $597. 

No.   1036,   Wexford  county,  Greenwood  town- 
ship, .550  mile,  class  B,  reward  $275. 

No.   1037,  Wexford  county,   Greenwood  town- 
ship, 1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  1038,  Saginaw  county,  Carrollton  township, 
.421  mile,  class  E,  reward  $421. 

No.   1039,   Saginaw  county,  Saginaw  township, 
1.138  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,138. 

No.  1040,  Genesee  county,  Thetford  township, 
1.510  mile,  class  B,  reward  $755. 

No.  1041,  Cass  county,  Volinia  township,  1  mile, 
class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  1042,  Charlevoix  county,  Charlevoix  town- 
ship, .433  mile,  class  B,  reward  $217. 

No.   1043,  Allegan   county,  Wayland  township, 
.996  mile,  class  B,  reward  $498. 

No.    1044,    Mecosta   county,    Wheatland    town- 
ship, 1.496  miles,  class  B,  reward  $748. 

No.  1045,  Mecosta  county,  Wheatland  township, 
.5  mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.    1046,    Mecosta    county,    Hinton    township, 
.990  mile,  class  B,  reward  $495. 

No.  1047,   Muskegon  county,  Dalton  township, 
1.510  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,510. 

No.  1048,  Muskegon  county,  Laketon  township, 
1.071  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,071. 

No.  1049,  Menominee  county,  Meyer  township, 

1  mile,  class  C,  reward  $750. 

No.    1050,    Newkirk    township,    Lake    county, 
1.016  miles,  class  B,  reward  $508. 
No.   1051,   Newaygo  county,   Denver  township, 

2  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  1052,  Dickinson  county,  Breitung  township, 
1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  1053,  Gratiot  county,  Emerson  township,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.    1054,   Gratiot  county,   Emerson   township, 
.994  mile,  class  B,  reward  $497. 

No.  1055,  Gratiot  county,  Emerson  township,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  1056,  Cass  county,  Marcellus  township,  .562 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $281. 
No.  1057,  Cass  county,  Marcellus  township.  .438 


Peninsular  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Portland  Cement 

Jackson,  Michigan 


mile,  class  B,  reward  $269. 

No.  1058,  Oceana  county,  Shelby  township, 
2.256  miles,  class  E,  reward  $2,256. 

No.  1059,  Osceola  county,  Orient  township,  .296 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $148. 

No.  1060,  Newaygo,  Dayton  township,  1.004 
miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,004. 

No.  1061,  Newaygo  county,  Dayton  township,  1 
mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 

No.  1062,  St.  Joseph  county,  Florence  town- 
ship, 1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  1063,  Wayne  county,  Greenfield  township, 
.625  mile,  class  B,  reward  $313. 

No.  1064,  Newaygo  county,  Dayton  township, 
.375  mile,  class  E,  reward  $375. 

No.  1065,  Isabella  county,  Coe  township,  1.504 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $752. 

No.  1066,  Kalkaska  county,  Garfield  township, 

1.005  miles,  class  B,  reward  $503. 

No.  1067,  Eaton  county,  Brookfield  township, 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  1068,  Kent  county,  Walker  township,  1.004 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  1069,  Kent  county,  Wyoming  township, 
1.540  miles,  class  B,  reward  $770. 

No.  1070,  Isabella  county,  Union  township,  .5 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

No.  1071,  Isabella  county,  Union  township,  .5 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $250. 

iNo.  1072,  Isabella  county,  Union  township,  .511 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $255. 

No.  1073,  Calhoun  county,  Emmett  township, 
1.600  miles,  class  B,  reward  $800. 

No.  1074,  Missaukee  county,  Reeder  township, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  1075,  Saginaw  county,  Jonesfield  township, 
.505  mile,  class  B,  reward  $252. 

No.  1076,  Saginaw  county,  Zilwaukee  township, 
.183  mile,  class  B,  reward  $92. 

No.  1077,  Iron  county,  Crystal  Falls  township, 
1.326  miles,  class  B,  reward  $663. 

No.  1078,  Genesee  county,  Vienna  township, 
1.010  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,010. 

No.  1079,  Gratiot  county,  Bethany  township, 
1.231  miles,  class  B,  reward  $616. 

No.  1080,  Ionia  county,  Ionia  township,  1.744 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $872. 

No.  1081,  Ionia  county,  Berlin  township,  1.991 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $996. 

No.  1082,  Ionia  county,  Orange  township,  1.503 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $752. 

No.    1083,    Tuscola    county,    Aimer    township. 

2.006  miles,  class  B,  reward  $1,003. 

No.  1084,  Calhoun  county,  Battle  Creek  town- 
ship, 1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.  1085,  Benzie  county,  Weldon  township,  1.5 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $750. 

No.  1086,  Osceola  county,  Osceola  township, 
.498  miles,  class  B,  reward  $249. 

No.  1087,  Ionia  county,  Orleans  township,  1,006 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $503. 

No.  1088,  Delta  county,  Ford  River  township, 
1  mile,  class  E,  reward  $1,000. 


GEARS 

GEAR  service  depends  upon 
the  QUALITY  of  STEEL 
USED     and     the     CARE 
TAKEN    in    MANUFAC- 
TURING the  same. 

We  devote  our  entire  energies 
to  manufacturing  ONE 
THING  ONLY,  viz.: 
GEARS  and  the  parts  they 
go  into.  We,  therefore,  feel 
we  are  experts  in  this  particu- 
lar field,  and  are  pleased  to 
put  our  experience  at  your 
service. 

We  have  the  finest  equipment 
that  money  can  buy  to  make 
this  one  thing,  and  do  it  well. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  good 
hardening  plant,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  show  you  ours. 

Frost  Gear  & 
Machine  Co. 

Jackson        Michigan 

The   American  Distributing  Company 
Sales  Representatives 

Jackson,  Mich. 


No.  1089,  Gratiot  township,  Emerson  towns! 
1  mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No.   1090,  St.  Clair  county,  Port  Huron 
ship,  .696  mile,  class  E,  reward  $696. 

No.    1901,    Isabella   county,    Isabella   townsh 
1.041  miles,  class  B,  reward  $520. 

No.   1092,   Calhoun   county,   Bedford   towns 
4.994  miles,  class  B,  reward  $2,497. 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Raoids  Vice-President  John  H.  Bissell.  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens  Detroit ; 
?  e'  ter  W  B  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors-Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor;  J^J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  Fremont  E.  Skeels,  Cadillac ;  W.  K.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 


Annual  Meeting  Michigan  Forestry  Association 
at  Kalamazoo,  Nov.,  15  and  16. 

PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY    EVENING,    NOV.    15. 


to  know  which  to  cut  and  which  to  leave.  I  sent 
this  inquiry  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  they  sent  me  Pinchot's  Primer  in  Forestry 
which  of  course  does  not  help  me  any  in  this 
difficulty.  Is  there  a  book  or  pamphlet  that  will 
give  me  the  desired  information." 

Your  case  is  a  most  interesting  one,  for  it 
touches  one  of  the  most  vital  points  in  forestry. 
Without  thinning  and  proper  care  of  the  forest 
there  is  no  promise  in  forestry  of  any  kind  any 


Session  Held  in  Normal  College  Gymnasium. 

7:00 — Members,  and  friends  of  Forestry  will 
meet  for  exchange  of  greetings,  and  enroll- 
ment. 

7:45 — Thirty  minute  addresses,  illustrated 
svith  stereoptican  views: 

a.  Trees   and    Forests   as    Features   in    the 
Landscape — C.  C.  Simonds. 

b.  The  Day's  Work  of  a  Forester — Walter 
Mulford. 

c.  Practical    Lessons    for    Michigan    from 
the  Forests  of  Europe — Filibert  Roth. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium. 
1-30  p    m.— Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treas-    more   than   would   be   in   the   attempt  at   raising 

rr*rn    -urlthruit-    Mimtratin*          Anrl     wVlllp    thlQ     mattpr 

urer. 


corn  without  cultivating. 


And  while  this  matter 

of  thinning  is  quite  a  simple  affair,  it  is  not  so 
lasy  to  put  down  rules  and  directions  in  a  book 
2:00  p.  m. — Practical  Forestry  for  the  Farm-    or  parnphlet  that  will   suit  all  cases  and  places, 
er — Messrs.  Cook,  Watkins,  Bissell  and  others.    j^-is  ;s  evidently  your  difficulty  with  the  primer, 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16. 


Appointment   of   Committees. 


3:30  p.  m. — Michigan  Women  in  Forestry —    which  was  not  prepared  for  this  particular  task. 
MoMlam.es   Mantner,  Perry  and  others.  The  following  suggestions  should  prove  at  least 

4-30  p   m.— Forestry  in  the  Educational  Sys-    helpful: 

m  of  the  State— Prof.  Waldo  and  others.  l-  Do    not   be   too   hasty    but   leave   especially 

younger   stuff    (under   25    feet   in   height)    pretty 
dense  so  that  the  trees  grow  straight  and  clean. 

2.  Make    up    your    mind    just    what    kinds    of 
trees  you  want  to  keep  and  give  preference  to. 

3.  Cut  out  any  tree  only  when  it  really  hinders 
a  better  one  or  one  fully  as  good. 

4.  Never   open  up   more   than   is  necessary  to 
will  be'  devoted  to  popular  forestry  questions,    gjve  the  good  trees  (i.  e.  those  you  really  want) 


tern 


EVENING  SESSION. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium. 

7:30  p.  m. — Election  of  officers. 

s:0()  p.  m. — Platform  meeting.    This  meeting 


Morning  Session.    Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium. 


led  by  selected  speakers. 

Adoption   of  resolutions. 


a  chance  to  have  a  fair  crown,  i.  e.  one  which 
will  enable  it  to  grow  thrifty. 
5.  Do   not   bother   with   brush   and   small   stuff 


m. — President's    Address — Chas.    A. 


It  is  expected  that  all  persons  interested  in  whjch  Js  really  under  {he  trees;  it  does  no  harm 

9-00  a.  m.— Greeting  from  the   City  of  Kala-     forestry,  and  in  good  government  in  the  direc-  )jut  js  really  a  benefit 

tion    of   forestry   and   conservation   will    cop  g    j              locality  I  should  favor  Pine,  Maple, 

to  this  meeting  and  help  to  make  this  gathering  Basswooyd>  Ash  an(f  Elm. 

.  f   renl    value   to  all   our  people   and   to   carry  ?    O]d  gtuff>  especially  big  spreading  trees,  and 

away  a  message  worth  while.  certainly  all  defective  crooked,  etc.,  trees,  should 

The  Forestry  Association  may  well  be  proud  come  QUt  ,0  make  room  for  good  young  growth. 

of  its  work.    With  the  excellent  help,  especial-  g    A,,   bare   spots   bctter  be   planted   to   white 

lv  of  our  press,  cur  Women  s  Clubs,  and  our  p;            d  jf          ];ke          cou]d  also  t      Norway 

Work   in   Forestry  of  the   Public   Domain    ailnmercial   organizations   the   association   has  s      '  e  whkh  I  feel  certain  will  prove  of  value. 

succeeded  in  the  five  years  of  its  existence  to 


9:20    a. 
Garfield. 

10:00    a.    m. — Conservation 
Congress — Hon.  J.  E.  Beal. 


at    the    St.    Paul 


Commis'sion — Hon.  A.  C.  Carton. 


9.  Any  piece  of  woods  needs  going  over  every 


.  L  ...  c    .       j  y     rvny    uict^c   ui    wuuua    in-v,uo   gwmg    wv^,*    ..YV-.J 

11:00— Shade  and  Roadside  Trees;  their  Pro-    make  real  the  great  hopes  of  forestry  friends    1Q  Qr  lg  years  to  make  sure  that  the  good  trees 


tection  and  Care. 


ie  have   today. 


THE  SECRETARY'S  CORNER. 


Letters  From  the  People. 

From    Houghton. 


"1  am  having  an  argument  with  one  of  our 
congressmen  on  the  Weeks  bill.  Can  you  tell 
me  about  what  is  the  cash  yield  of  an  average 


have  plenty  of  light  and  room  to  grow. 

• You    might   also   apply   to  the   Public   Domain 

.,%   f  or  (jo  years                                               $48  90  Commission,  Hon.  A.  C.  Carton,  Secretary,  Lans- 

Rent  of  land  valued  at'  $5.00  per  'acre  'with  ing.  Michigan,  and  ask  that  they  _  send  the   State 

interest  at  3%  for  (iO  years 24.25  Forester  to  you  when  he  happens  in  your  vicinity. 

Care  and  protection  of  the  land  at  10  cents  This  commission  has,  by  law,  as  one  of  its  duties 

per  acre  a  year,  with  interest 16.15  to  give  advice  in  just  such  cases  as  yours    and 

Taxes    at    5    cents    per    acre    a    year,    with  thereby  promote  forestry  in  the  state,  and  I  feel 

interest                  8.10  sure  tne  commission  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 


$97.40  "PROMOTION"  LAND  GOES  INTO 

If   the   acre   of   land   will  produce  in    60  years  FOREST  RESERVE. 

acre  of   Michigan   land   in  timber    (pine,  etc.)    in  597.40  worth   of   wood   it  will  pay  3%  compound  What    will    eventually   mean    the    curtailing   of 

60  years?      1   believe  that   3c   an   acre   is   paid   in  interest  on  all  tin-  investment,  valuing  the  land  at  one  of  the  rank  frauds  that  have  been  in  vogue 

taxes  by  settlers  in  the  pinery  region  of  Michi-  $5.CO   pt.r   acre   and   pay   5   cents  per   acre   taxes.  :n   Michigan  for  many  years  has  been  nipped  by 

pan.     What  will  the  tax  average  in  all  our  timber  -|-]H.   acro   WOuld   have   to  grow   only  about  $1.50  the  public  domain  commission, 

land? — pine  and  mixed?     I  believe  also  that  you  W0rth   of    wood   per   year,   or   produce   36   cubic  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  a  certain  Chicago  firm 

have  estimated  the  present  value  of  land  devoted  feet  of  timber  at  present  prices;  or  produce  20  purchased   from  the  state  several  hundred  acres 

to  growing  pine  for  60  years  at  over  $5.00  on  a  ordinary    Norway    Pine   trees,    such    as   we   now  of  land  in  Roscommon  county,  which  they  after- 

3%  basis  and  over  $25.00  on  a  2%  basis.     Am  I  find  on  these  lands.      That  we  can  generally  beat  wards   platted   into   lots   20x30   feet.     This   land, 

right?"  this,    is    well    shown    in    numerous    cases    in    the  which  cost  the  schemers  from  $3  to  $4  per  acre, 

As  regards  taxation,  we  have  still  an  uncertain  New  England  states.      How  far  this  can  be  ex-  was    for    the    most    part   situated    some    distance 

and   unsatisfactory  condition  to  deal  with.     The  ceeded    is    well    proven    in    European    experience  from  any  town.     From  20  to  30  lots  were  platted 

local  tax  gatherer  can  still  do  as  he  pleases,  and  where  one  finds  plenty  of  stands  worth  $500  and  from  each  acre  of  land.     In  some  sections  of  the 

is  ready  to  confiscate  people's  property  under  the  over  at  the  age  of   120-140  years   and  where,  as  country  there   are   sites  which   are   either   owned 

guise  of  taxation.     That  the  average  tax  rate  in  in    the    Black    Forest,    stands    of    140    years    of  by  private  individuals  or  by  the  state  which  are 

Roscommon   county   in   1901   was  over  $63.00  on  age  occasionally  reach  and  pass  the  $1,000  mark  really    pretty    places    and    some    fine    houses    are 


every    $1,000    worth    of    assessed    property    is    a    jn  value, 
matter   of  public  record  and  proves  conclusively 
that  things  are  truly  unsatisfactory.     Concerning 
the  growth  and  yield  of  timber  your  figures  are 
correct.      If    we    assume    here    an    acre    of    land 


From  the  Traverse  Country. 


situated  on  them.  These  places  were  photo- 
graphed, and  it  is  alleged  that  in  selling  the  lots 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  used  the  photo- 
graphs to  deceive  buyers.  Purchasers  who  bit 


"I  have  a  piece  of  original  timber  land  at  Old  on   the   proposition,   and,   according  to   Secretary 

entirely   bare,   to   be   planted   in    timber,   the   cal-     Mission,    Michigan,    consisting    of     oak,    beech,  Carton  of  the  commission,  there  were  hundreds 

culation  can  be  set  in  about  the  following  form  :    white  pine,  hard  maple,  etc.,  30  acres,  about  60%  of  them,  soon  found  that  they  had  been  "done," 

Planting    $10.00    with    compound    interest  in  timber.     These  trees  are  too  thick  and  I  want  and  of  course  let  the  lots  revert  back  to  the  state 
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for  taxes.  Now  there  are  some  20,000  to  30,000 
of  these  lots  that  have  been  deeded  by  the  audit- 
or-general's department  back  to  the  state  for  non- 
payment of  taxes. 

Secretary  Carton  proposed  at  the  meeting 
to  put  all  this  land  into  the  state  reserve, 
thereby  taking  it  off  the  market,  for  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  same  schemers  who 
originally  purchased  the  land  are  figuring  on 
buying  it  back  again.  In  order  to  frustrate  their 
scheme  Secretary  Carton's  proposition  will  be 
adopted  by  the  commission.  1  he  company,  it  is 
said,  have  made  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  tran- 
saction. 1  he  cost  to  the  state,  however,  has  been 
cuiisiderable,  for  every  description  has  had  to 
be  advertised  lor  the  past  five  years,  and  it  has 
cost  the  state  nearly  $40  per  acre  already,  and 
they  again  have  the  same  land  on  their  hands 
that  originally,  as  stated,  was  sold  from  $3  to  $4 
per  acre. 

Ihis  is  certainly  good  news,  even  if  old  news 
to  be  reported  now.  It  can  not  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  the  state  for  years  past  has  paid  any- 
where from  $750,OCO  to  $150,000  per  year  for 
clerk  hire  and  for  advertisements  ot  tax  lands  in 
which  just  this  sort  of  lands  always  formed  the 
important  part.  It  is  a  credit  to  this  new  Forest 
and  Land  Commission  that  it  has  begun  to  set 
its  foot  down  on  this  kind  of  waste,  and  it  fully 
justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  last  legislature  for 
creating  this  commission.  There  is  an  element 
here,  however,  which  is  far  more  important  than 
the  mere  saving  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 

This  new  departure  of  the  state  through  its 
Public  Domain  Commission  marks  an  important 
step  in  good  government.  The  old  policy  of  the 
state  of  pushing  these  tax  lands  again  on  the 
market  had  much  to  do  with  and  helped  mater- 
ially the  abominable  land  swindle  which  has  been 
going  on  for  years  and  where  hundreds  of 
families  have  already  been  ruined  merely  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  a  lot  of  unscrupulous  men  who 
have  no  compunction  to  misrepresent  the  actual 
conditions  of  things  in  the  most  shameless  man- 
ner, and  who  are  today  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  state  as  well  as  of  their  respective  counties. 

We  have  at  last  a  proper  state  land  and  forest 
policy,  the  principal  structure  in  the  rough;  we 
have  a  State  Forest  organization  in  the  Public 
Domain  Commission  with  full  powers  over  land 
and  forests;  we  have  the  much  needed  State 
Forester;  we  have  more  real  forestry  education 
in  Michigan  than  any  other  state  in  the  .Union, 
and  we  have  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  for- 
estry and  conservation  which  we  can  all  be  proud 
of.  But  these  good  things  have  cost  work,  and 
the  structure  in  the  rough  will  need  much  work 
to  give  it  proper  finish.  Forestry  in  Michigan 
is  still  only  in  its  beginning  as  far  as  actual 
application  is  concerned.  The  wood  lot  is  still 
an  uncertain  quantity,  lacks  care  and  protection; 
the  big  woods  up  north  are  still  in  precarious 
condition  with  practically  no  assurance  of  con- 
tinuity, with  no  real  protection,  with  no  kind  of 
rational  treatment  or  care,  and  still  at  the  mercy 
of  the  greedy  tax-gatherer  who  can  do  as  he 
pleases.  There  is  much  work  ahead  and  every 
good  citizen,  every  owner  of  forest,  every  teacher 
or  club  worker  who  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  real  situation,  the  real  needs,  and  the  best 
notions  concerning  future  improvement  in  for- 
estry should  not  fail  to  be  present  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  or  her  knowledge,  experience 
and  suggestion.  Therefore,  come  one  and  all! 

THE  OMNISCIENT  WEATHER  MAN 
AGAIN. 

The  following  spouting  of  the  vociferous 
weather  man  is  published  here  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  our  readers  the  exact  facts 
in  the  case,  and  to  let  them  know  just  what 
sort  of  a  man  is  kept  at  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Weather  service.  To  go  into  any  argu- 
ment about  the  statements  is  useless  for  they 
contradict  and  condemn  themselves.  The  dis- 
patch reads: 

Prof  Willis  L.  Moore,  chief  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  attended  the  Atlantic 
Inland  Waterways  Congress  at  Providence 
early  this  month.  He  made  an  address  on 
the  relation  of  the  weather  to  rivers,  and  in 
discussing  this  subject  he  said  emphatic  things 
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about  the  theories  of  some  conservationists. 
He  charged  them  with  trying  to  cram  the 
American  people  with  falsehoods  in  support 
of  their  doctrines. 

Prof.  Moore  admitted  the  value  of  conserv- 
ing the  forests,  but  he  declared  that  the  doc- 
trine that  they  were  necessary  to  protect  our 
climate  was  false;  the  records  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  past  fifty  years  proved  this,  he 
said. 

"The  flow  of  our  rivers  is  practically  what 
it  has  always  been,"  said  Prof.  Moore,  "and  the 
records  of  the  height  of  rivers  of  the  United 
States  would  not  bear  out  many  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  so  broadly  published. 
The  American  people  have  been  taught  that 
floods  have  markedly  increased  in  the  past 
fifty  years;  that  low  water  is  lower  in  the 
streams,  and  high  water  higher.  Such  a  prop- 
aganda is  proved  false  by  the  records. 

"The  depletion  of  our  forests  has  had  no 
practical  effect  upon  the  flow  of  our  streams. 
The  main  reason  is  that  the  broken,  perme- 
able soil  of  the  husbandman  is  as  good  a  con- 
servor  of  moisture  as  a  forest.  Furthermore 
the  people  have  been  taught  that  cutting  away 
the  forests  has  brought  drought  upon  the  na- 
tion and  a  long  train  of  evils. 

"Now,  the  Weather  Bureau  has  in  its  posses- 
sion the  records  of  New  England  for  fully  100 
years,  and  these  show  that  if  there  has  been 
any  change  in  the  precipitation  of  water  there 
has  been  a  slight  gain  since  the  forests  were 
cut  down.  The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the 
records  for  the  Ohio  Valley,  which  we  have 
for  the  past  fifty  years. 

"In  this  respect  we  have  been  taught  a  good 
deal  by  designing  people  that  we'll  need  to 
unlearn.  Any  good  cause  is  injured  by  bring- 
ing fallacious  reasoning  to  its  support,  ar.d 
the  truth  is  never  helped  by  attempting  to 
bolster  it  up  with  falsehood.  There  are  so 
many  reasons  why  our  forests  should  be  pro- 
tected and  conserved  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  wildly  exaggerated  assertions  should  have 
been  put  forth  by  some  enthusiasts  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  forests  upon  climate  and 
floods.  Whatever  effect  a  forest  has  in  this 
respect  is  only  local  and  is  small. 

"Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  within  twenty- 
five  years  the  erection  of  a  building  of  com- 
bustible material  within  the  limits  of  any 
corporate  town  in  this  country  will  be  prohib- 
ited? Wood  will  be  used  in  cities  only  for  or- 
namentation. 

"Then  these  enthusiasts  are  telling  us  that 
the  supply  of  coal  in  the  world  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  100  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  best  geologists  can  see  10,000  years  sup- 
ply in  sight  now,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how 
much  more  is  back  of  that. 

"But  a  point  that  it  is  well  to  make  is  that 
thousands  of  years  before  the  world's  coal 


supply  is  exhausted  there  will  be  very  little 
need  for  coal,  for  by  that  time  a  rational  pi  " 
of  conservation  will  result  in  the  utilization  of 
the  potentiality  of  all  the  rivers,  transmuting 
this  potentiality  into  heat  and  power.  Then 
there  will  be  no  need  for  fuel. 

"The  purpose  of  conservation  was  originally 
said  to  be  the  protection  of  valuable  timber. 
Then  the  need  was  taught  of  planting  millions 
of  trees  to  protect  our  climate,  to  prevent  us 
from  being  burned  up  in  one  part  of  the  year 
and  from  being  washed  away  in  the  other." 


FOREST  FIRES. 

Again  the  entire  Civilized  World,  Old  and 
New,  has  been  shocked  by  the  forest  fires  of  our 
country  and  Canada. 

Many  lives  lost;  many  homes  burned;  several 
thousand  million  feet  of  merchantable  timber 
destroyed,  and  what  is  far  more  materially,  the 
forest  annihilated  over  millions  of  acres.  It  is 
still  'too  early  to  speak  of  details,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  will  give  the  coun- 
try the  real  facts  in  the  case  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  if  we  at  least  gain  a  lesson  from  this  terrible 
experience  the  loss  is  perhaps  no  greater  than  a 
spendthrift  people,  like  ours,  usually  pays  to  learn 
a  simple  lesson  in  good  government.  For  it  is  a 
matter,  not  of  forestry,  but  of  decent,  efficient 
government,  which  confronts  us  in  this  matter 
of  forest  fires.  The  forester  raises  a  crop  and 
cares  for  it  exactly  as  does  the  farmer.  Like 
the  farmer,  he  watches  over  it  and  cares  for  it 
diligently,  but  it  is  for  a  good  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment to  see  that  this  property  and  this  crop 
are  not  at  the  mercies  of  every  destructive  heed- 
less or  malicious  person.  That  forests  can  be 
protected  from  fire  has  long  been  proven  in 
Europe  where  many  millions  of  acres  of  forest 
have  for  centuries  matured  their  crop  of  timber 
without  thought  of  of  fires. 

How  much  we  have  yet  to  learn  in  this  mat- 
ter, not  as  foresters,  but  as  citizens  of  a  civilized 
community  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following, 
taken  from  the  Detroit  News : 


THE   WEEKS    BILL. 

The  bill  for  the  acquisition  of  national  forests 
which  has  become  popularly  known  as  the  Weeks 
Bill,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
midnight  on  Friday,  the  24th  of  June,  by  a  vote 
of  130  to  111.  It  was  fought  at  every  stage  by 
its  opponents  in  the  House,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  prevent  its  passage  by  dilatory  tactics, 
when  it  finally  came  before  the  House.  Its  pass- 
age was  a  triumph  for  the  management  and  hard 
work  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  it  has  been. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  came  up  on  Thursday, 
and  an  open  filibuster  was  immediately  begun  by 
Senator  Burton  of  Ohio  and  Senator  Newlands 
of  Nevada,  assisted,  to  some  extent,  by  certain 
other  senators.  Owing  lp  the  determination  of 
the  Senate  to  adjourn  on  Saturday,  the  filibuster 
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was  succeeful  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
hill  at  that  time,  but  an  agreement  was  reached 
by  which  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  hill  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1911. 

The  handling  of  this  measure  for  the  last 
three  years  is  conclusive  proof  that  Congress 
cares  nothing  for  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
height  of  statesmanship  in  the  House  was 
reached  by  the  Hon.  Edgar  D.  Crumpacker  of 
Indiana,  in  his  speech  against  the  bill.  He  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  two  old-fashioned 
windmills  with  pumps  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  as  a  means  of  supplying  more 
water  in  the  river  and  doing  "more  for  naviga- 
tion than  will  be  done  under  this  scheme  in  a  .... 
quarter  of  a  century."  The  Indiana  statesman  disposition  and  management  of  our  State  lands. 
also  said  : 

•ifty  years  ago  and  more  the  great  prairie  Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 

states    in    the    Mississippi    Valley    were    covered 
with    swamps    and    sloughs    that    were    saturated 
with    water   the   year   round.     They   contributed 
much    toward    the    rainfall    in    the    valley    dur- 
ing the  best  days  of  July  and  the  dog-day  sea- 
son.    They  gave   to  the   atmosphere   vapor   that 
went  up  into  the  clouds  and  made  rain.     Those 
swamps   have   all   boen    drained.     Thcv   are   dry. 
They  are  farms  and  pardons  now.     The  govern- 
ment might   as  well   enter  upon   an   undertaking 
for     the     common     pood     to     reestablish     those  __  _______  _  _______________________ 

swamps  and  slomrhs  on  those  fertile  lands  in  the 

prairie  states,  with  a  view  to  promoting  rainfall    "ext   winter,   and   for   several   years   to  come,    waiting    too    long   before    we   are   supplied    in 

in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  To   anv  man   wanting  to  take  a  hand  in   this    the  same  way;  a  good  job  for  our  Public  Do- 

The    New   York   Sun   was    so   impressed   with    immediate   fjgnt   for   the    rights   and   property    main   Commission. 

s  powerful   argument  that  it   remarked,   after   °|  °u.r  P;!?Ple;  th"e  is  n°  be«er  opportunity        The  State  of  New  York  is  on  hand,  as  usuai, 
ing  the   speech    at   some   length:     "There  the  Conservation  Association,  get    ,tQ  g  hef  activiti       and  reaj  leadership  in 

were  other  foolish   speeches   made  in   opposition    •«  bulletins  and  literature,  and  get  the  direc-    forestry  matters 

to   the   Appalachian    forest    reserve   bill    but   the    tions   which   will  tell   him  when   to   strike  and  ,,T  .        .      T        .      .       „ 

palm    must   be   awarded   to   the   Hon.   Edgar   D     whe.re  and  how  to  strike.     For  further  infor-  L°PP>rig  Branches  m  Lumbering. 

Crumpacker."  mation.  address  O.  W.  Price,  Colorado  Bldg.,        Written   by  Mr.  John  W.  Stephen,  (a  good 

If  this  bill  needed  more  support  than  the  pow-    Washington,  D.  C.  U.  of  M.  product),  describes  the  methods  and 

erfu!  scientific,  economic,  and  1e?al  arguments  The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  res"'ts  as  well  advantages  of  this  method 
that  have  been  massed  in  its  behalf  during  the  Forestry  Association,  which  will  be  held  at  c'ear|mK  UP  in  the  forest.  The  pamphlet  is 
ten  years  of  discussion,  this  would  he  found  in  Kalamazoo  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Novem-  we"  illustrated  and  should  be  helpful  in  the 
the  fart  that  the  best  its  opponents  can  do  ber  15  and  16,  promises  to  be  the  most  not-  Sreat  problem  of  protection. 
ae-ainst  it  i<s  tvpifird  bv  the  filibuster  in  the  Sen-  able  gathering  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
ate  and  such  arguments  as  Mr.  Crumpackcr's  in  zation. 

The   subjects   to   be  discussed   are   agitating 


Michigan  Forestry  Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws   which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.     The 


ciation.      Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.  HUBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


House.      This    last    excerpt    is.  placed    here 
merely  to  illustrate  that  the  farts  in  a  case  are 


The  "Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Forestry,"  by  Austin  Cary.  gives  us  in  concise 
a   clear   statement   of  forestry  affairs   in 


-  the  entire  country.  Public-spirited  citizens  ^ew  York  a?  they  are  J"d8ed  and  described 
Vnner-cc  in  the  Congress  and  that  our  thrruahout  the  state  should  rally  to  the  Asso-  bv  an  experienced  timberman  and  forester! 
11  prefer  to  be  governed  and  have  their  elation  meeting  and  carry  home  a  messape  As  usual  the  report  is  well  illustrated.  Among 

the  verv  princes  of  ignorance.  All  .-esfions  are  open  to  the  public,  free.    The 

intercftod  specially  in  the  Appalachian    official   headquarters   will   he  at   the  American 
I.I  will  find  a  full  description  of  Congressional    Hotel.     The    program    follows- 
domes    in    the     Ausrust     Number    of     American 
Fore=trv,  and  it  is  surely  pood  reading  not  only 
for  forests  but   for  any  citixen  who  cares  to  see 
how  and  why  laws  are  not  made. 


the  specially  interesting  features  are  the  mat- 
ter of  fire  protection  bv  means  of  stations  on 
the  mountains.  That  New  York  means  busi- 
ness in  this  matter  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following,  taken  from  this  report:  For  an 
area  of  about  3.000,000  acres  or  1-3  of  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  there  were  employed  patrolmen. 
Forty  (40)  regular  patrolmen  were  employed 


IVJFW    PnOVC     A  wr»    IVTrkTPO 
IVJC-W     K  UUK  h    AIND    NOTES. 

"Lumber  Saved  by  Using  Odd  Lengths."    This 
is  the  title  of  a  very  timely  little  circular  which 

>TA  WAKES  I                        the   United    States    Forest   Service   is   sending  at  the  height  of  the  fire  season,  supplemented 

The  Minnesota   State  Forestry  Board  will  hold    Ollt   tn   show   where   a   great   saving  in   timber  with   a   larger   number   of   specials,  with   three 

a   meef'ne'   to   discuss    forest   fires,   Dec.   fith   and    mav  'le  made.     We  have,  all  too  long,  cut  our  watchers   of    plantations    and    eight   observers 

7th,  and   the  hoard  is  seivlinsr  out  invitations  to    'loal"ds  to  even  feet,  10,  12,  14,  16  ft.,  etc.,  ani!  on  mountain  stations.     Sixteen  regular  patrol- 

all  people  interested  in  this  «'ibiect,  in  t'-e  Great    'npve    thereby   wa=ted    millions    of   feet    every-  men   hold  over  the  winter,  engaged  in  enforc- 

LaVes   region,   pprtiVu'arlv  Minnesota.  Wisconsin    where,  merely  to  please  the  whim  of  a  wasteful  ing   the  law   requiring   the   tops   to   be   lopped 

and  Michigan.     This  will  be  a  notable  gathering    build'ng  .trade.      It    is   clearly   shown    that    in  and  to  some  extent  employed  in  maintenance 

and  is  st're  to  result  in   some  poor'.     The  Public    ac"tunl   trials,  over  2%   of  the   lumber   may  be  of  the  State's  property  rights. 

Domain  Commission  will  send  a  representative.       saved,  an  item  of  over  20.000.000  feet  per  year  Game  Protectors: 

on  the  cut  of  Michigan  alone. 


CONSERVATION  AND  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

There  is  so  much  talk  of  conservation  nowa- 


Protection  of  Forests  From  Fire. 


Thirty  of  the  protectors  reside  in  forest  pre- 
serve counties,  and  some  of  them  do  good 
service  in  protecting  the  State's  property  frorr 


Under   this    title   comes    Bulletin    No    82   of    trespass  and   otherwise  helping  out  the  work 

of  this  branch  of  the  Commission. 
The  work  on  the  Forest  Reserve  called  "Th? 


davs  and  so  much   extension   of  the  term   and    f'ie    United    States    Forest    Service,    prepared   by 

new   applications    of   the   principle,   that    there    Prof-    H-    S-    Graves.     This   is    really   the    first  . 

is    some    dantrer    that    many   people    will    los»    comprehensive  statement  on  this  subject  ever  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,    .by  forester  Moon 

sipht   of  the  main   issues   and   the  main   facts"    P-Wished  in   our  country  and  should   be  read  !s  a  most  readaD'e-  interesting  and  beautifully 

and  with  it  the  main  tasks  before  our  nation'    bv    everyone    interested    in    the    protection    of  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  some  excellent  dl- 

It  is  a  booklet  of  48  pages,  amply  regions  in   various   lines  of   forestry  work. 

" 


Wisconsin  Wood  Industries. 


Conservation,  as   we  have  it   here   today,   was    P.lir --  ,~.0-~,  «...,..j 

born    out   of   forestry,   and   all   friends   of  for-    "1-strated    and    treats    the    subject    from    the 
estrv    are    interested    at    least    in    the    phasos    f°rester's   standpoint, 
afff-tinrr  forests  and  forestry. 

The  National  Conservation  Association,  tin- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  has  done 
admirable  work.  Last  winter  a  lot  of  truly 
daneerous,  dishonest  lepislation  was  pre- 
vented, and  some  good  thinps  became  law. 

But  the   apents  of  the  grabber  bunch,   such    cernmg 
men  as  Carter,  Heyburn  &  Co.,  will  again  be    and 
on   hand  to  try  to  shape  lepislation   in   favor    for  cimerent  purposes. 

warer^nd  if  will0,! JTUl>    f°TV    "l'.nerals  .or    booklet  that  ought  to  be'in'the'hands'of'  every 
work';  "and'   especially     - ""l-l^™!*'*™    ^^  wood   worker-   w°°d   «™<* 
speaking  of  your 


But  again  it  is  the  pamphlet  on  "Re.fores:- 
ing  Operations,"  by  Forester  C.  R.  Pettis,  now 
State  Superintendent  of  Forests,  which  attracts 
our  attention  most.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Pettis' 
work,  well  supported  by  Mr.  Whipple  and 
by_a  co-opera-  Governor  Hughes,  is  making  excellent  prog- 
ress and  that  New  York  is  far  in  the  front 
in  -this  most  important  work  of  reforesta- 
tion. Over  a  million  trees  were  bought  by 

private   parties   from   the   state   nurseries,   and 

of.  the  wood  they  use    much  more  were  applied  for  but  could  not  be 
s  a  most  instructive    sunnlied. 

The  work  in  these  nurseries,  the  planting 
of  trees  in  wild  lands,  the  experimental  work 
nil  are  well  described  and  illustrated.  There 
are  few  books  which  present  these  matters 


tion  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and 
the  State  Forester  of  Wisconsin  gives  us  for 
't,.;?  first  time  full  and  reliable  information  con- 
ftfferent  wood  industries, 
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in  such  a  live,  up-to-date  and  interesting  way, 
and  the  bulletin  is  well  worth  reading  by 
anyone  interested  in  reforestation  of  northern 
lands. 


CONSERVATION  AND  CONFLAGRA- 
TION. 
Conservation  and  Conflagration. 

In  a  speech  made  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  in  February  of  1909,  Senator 
Heyburn,  of  Idaho,  said,  referring  specifically 
to  the  Bitter  Root  reserve: 

"The  process  of  burning  is  one  of  nature's 
housecleaning  processes.  I  know  forests  that 
would  be  benefited  by  being  burned  over." 

The  northern,  heavily  timbered  section  of 
Minnesota  has  just  been  undergoing  one  of 
"nature's  beneficial  housecleanings."  As  a  re- 
sult over  900  persons  lost  their  lives,  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  representing,  in 
many  individual  cases,  years  of  ambition  and 
toil  on  the  part  of  poor  settlers,  was  de- 
stroyed, and  an  area  of  2,500  square  miles 
was  denuded  of  all  vegetable  growth.  In  the 
hour  of  his  commonwealth's  affliction,  Adolph 
O.  Eberhart,  governor  of  Minnesota,  says: 

"Our  losses  will  stand  as  a  convincing  argu- 
ment when  the  legislature  meets  next  Janu- 
ary. The  financial  loss  sustained  in  the  disaster 
is  more  than  enough  to  have  insured  proper 
fire  protection  for  the  entire  state  of  Minne- 
sota for  the  next  15  years." 

It  may  be  noted  that  Gov.  Eberhart  and 
Senator  Heyburn  hold  different  ideas  of  bene- 
ficence, in  so  far  as  forest  fires  go,  just  as 
they  hold  somewhat  different  notions  as  to 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 

The  attitude  of  Senator  Heyburn  is  nothing 
new.  The  postmaster  and  principal  store- 
keeper, and  therefore  the  "influential  citizens," 
of  an  Idaho  town,  in  speaking  to  the  writer 
in  1910,  upbraided  President  Cleveland  in 
unmeasured  terms  for  creating  a  forest  reserve 
near  their  town,  and  said  that  unless  it  were 
again  "opened,"  it  was  likely  to  be  "burned 
into  a  prairie."  The  land  was  needed  foi 
agriculture.  Idaho  is  still  an  unsettled  coun- 
try, land  can  be  had  in  every  part  and  corner; 
but  the  greed  of  the  local  merchant  and  tim- 
ber claim  man  was  touched,  and  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  of 
no  concern  compared  to  the  needs  for  "busi- 
ness" of  this  criminal  individual.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  "prominent  citizens"  of  Idaho  and 
Montana  are  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their 
preaching. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  Idaho  for  similar 
attitudes.  We,  here  in  Michigan,  have  had 
fires  aplenty  during  the  last  seven  years.  In 
not  a  single  case  were  the  facts  carefully 
looked  into  by  our  state  or  county  govern- 
ment; in  every  case  the  truth  was  promptly 
suppressed,  the  local  newspaper  man  found 
that  all  reports  were  "exaggerations,"  and 
that  the  few  settlers  burned  out  were  really 
a  "worthless,  sorry  lot,"  and  even  our  state 
officials  helped  to  hide  the  truth;  and  one  of 
the  state  fire  wardens  in  1908  had  the  audacity 
to  tell  the  people  of  the  state  that  the  ter- 
rible fires  were  an  actual  benefit  and  thus 
hide  the  neglect  of  duty  of  enforcing  the  law 
which  he  and  practically  all  other  officials 
were  guilty  of. 

Forest  fires  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
means  Michigan  as  well  as  the  rest,  are  not 
a  matter  of  the  forester  or  of  forestry  as 
much  as  they  are  a  matter  of  law  and  enforce- 
ment of  law.  And  as  long  as  we  are  deficient, 
especially  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  the 
forest  will  be  burned  and  the  woodlot  of  the 
farmer  destroyed. 

Good  roads  construction  is  progressing  finely 
in  Richfield  township,  Roscommon  county. 
Charles  Blanchard  has  eight  miles  completed. 
Frank  Richardson  has  two  miles  completed  and 
is  rushing  work  on  six  miles  more.  The  St. 
Helen  Development  Company  has  been  working 
a  small  crew,  but  has  been  making  headway.  In 
Gerrish  township  Commissioner  Brown  has  the 
Hitch  through  the  swamp  completed,  and  starting 
at  the  town  line  west  of  the  muck  road,  he  has 


The    Long  Wait   for 
Good  Roads  is  Over 

Vote    YES    November    8 

At  the  next  general  election,  to  be  held  Tuesday,  November  8,  you  will 
have  the  first  opportunity  to  register  approval  of  the  plan  to  build  without 
further  delay  over  200  miles  of  good  roads  leading  into  Detroit  from  every 
part  of  Wayne  County. 

The  plan  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  the  most 
effective  and  economical  method  of  obtaining  immediately  the  better  high- 
ways of  which  we  have  seen  the  need  for  so  many  years. 

IT  IS  NOW  UP  TO  YOU-VOTE  YES 

Detroit  is  the  ninth  city  in  the  United  States  in  population.  In  business 
enterprise,  in  public  spirit,  in  beautiful  parkways  and  public  buildings,  in 
natural  advantages,  in  commercial  resources  and  in  educational  facilities,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  Detroit  has  accomplished. 

BUT  THE  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS  THAT  LEAD  INTO  DETROIT 
ARE  IN  A  CONDITION  THAT  WOULD  KE  DISGRACEFUL  TO  A 
CITY  HALF  ITS  SIZE. 

HELP  REMEDY  THIS  SHAMEFUL  CONDITION 

Help  make  highways  into  Detrtci  which  will  rival  those  of  neighboring 
cities,  such  as  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  which  already  have  milea 
of  magnificent  roads  leading  into  the  country  surrounding  them. 

Help  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  by  taking  the  MUD  TAX  off  the  price  of 
foodstuffs.  Good  roads  will  make  hauling  cheaper  and  quicker  the  year  round, 
and  the  cost  of  the  produce  brought  from  the  farms  and  gardens  surrounding 
Detroit  will  be  proportionately  less. 

Help  obtain  increased  business  and  increased  prosperity  for  Detroit. 

The  representative  business  men  of  the  entire  county  are  with  you.  Do 
your  share. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  neighbour 
and  impress  him  with  the  importance  of  voting 
for  this  measure. 

Remember  that  you  vote  on  a  separate  ballot  and  that  to  have  good  roads 
built  as  fast  as  possible  during  the  next  five  years  and  paid  for  during  the  next 
twenty  years — with  a  lower  tax  rate  than  now  exists  tinder  the  old  and  inef- 
fective plan— YOU  MUST  MARK  YOUR  I5ALLOT  YES. 
Issued  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 


completed   four  and   a   half   mile   of  gravel   and 
made  numerous  short  pieces  of  road. 


The  annual  report  of  the  road  commissioners 
of  Wayne  county  has  been  published.  It  shows 
that  the  commissioners  have  continued  their 
valiant  work,  which  is  a  credit  to  themselves  and 
Id  the  county  as  well.  The  commissioners  are 
firm  in  their  belief  that  concrete  roads  out  of  a 
city  the  size  of  Detroit  are  the  only  kind  that 
will  withstand  the  enormous  traffic  they  an- 
called  upon  to  bear,  and  they  will  continue  build- 
ing the  trunk  roads  to  the  county  line  in  differ- 
ent directions  of  concrete.  If  the  $2,000,000 
bond  issue  carries,  the  commissioners  will  in 
five  years  have  Wayne  county  belted  with  con- 
cn-tc  roads. 


asked    the   board   of   supervisors    for  $20,000 
the   coming   year.      There   is   better   than    twontj 
miles  of  crushed  stone  highway  in  this  county. 

The  progressive  tax-payers  of  Bridgeton  town- 
ship. Xewaygo  county,  are  planning  on  the  im- 
provement of  two  and  one-half  miles  of  highway 
next  season.  

The  people  who  want  the  good  roads  propo- 
sition re-submitted  in  Kalamazoo  county  are 
meeting  with  strong  opposition.  The  business 
men's  associations  in  the  various  towns  are 
interesting  themselves  on  the  side  of  good 
roads,  and  they  are  getting  up  counter  peti- 
ti'  us  to  offset  any  move  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  good  roads. 


Mason  County  County  Road  Commissioners 
spent  $10.436.00  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 29,  1010,  for  better  roa<l>  an<!  (hc\  hay 


MONROE  WILLING  TO  HELP. 

The  city  of  Monroe  has  announced  that  it 
willing  to  do  its  share  towards  the  construction 
of     a     permanent     road     between     Detroit     and 

Toledo, 
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MICHIGAN  UNITED  RAILWAYS  COMPANY 

Third        Rail        Electric 

Operate  between  -  Jackson,  Battle  Creek,  Kalamazoo, 

Albion,  Augusta,  Marshall,  Galesburg 

And  between  Jackson,  Lansing,  St.  Johns,  Leslie, 

Mason. 

Fast  Limited  Cars  Every  two  hours  in  each  direction 

and  between  all  stations. 

Local  Cars  Every  two  hours  making  all  local  stops. 
The  service  is  unexcelled  and  the  cars  are  modern  in 
every  respect.  Fast  time  is  made  and  a  comfortable 
journey  is  assured  with  PERFECT  SAFETY. 

FAST     FREIGHT     EXPRESS     CARS 

between  all  stations  twice  each  day  in  both  directions. 
Light  freight  and  express  carefully  handled  and  prompt 
delivery.  Low  Rates.  No  delay.  For  time  table  or 
information  ask  any  agent  or  address 

F.    W.    BROWN 

General  Express  and  Passenger  Agent 

Jackson,    Michigan 
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Petoskey  Crushed  Stone 


For 


Good  Roads 


A  Hard,  Smooth  Lime  Stone    that   has    the    Hardness   of    Granite   and    the 

Cementing   Qualities  Necessary  to  Make  a  Permanent  Roadway. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  Information.       Address 

Petoskey  Crushed  Stone  Co. 

Elk  Rapids,  Michigan 


THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXER 

For  Street,  Road,  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lands 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards  to 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER  when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 
tion. 


THE    ADVANCE    CONCRETE    MIXER    CO. 

118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  DECEMBER,  1910. 
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CASE 


36  HORSE  POWER 
1O-TON 


ROAD  ROLLER 


Time   price,    with    Simple 
Cylinder, 

$2,2OO 
With    Compound    Cylinder, 

$2,300 

Six  per  cent  discount 
for  cash. 


Guaranteed  to  do  anythir 
that  can  be  done  by  any  othe 
make  or  design  of  10-ton 
roller. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE  12, 

WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION 


The   Only   Spring-Mounted    Road    Roller   Built 

CASE  Rollers  Have  Greater  Fuel  and  Water  Carrying  Capacity  Than  Others 

We  Sell  the  Weil-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes— And  a  Full  Line  of  Road  Building  Machinery. 

Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.   I.   CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Office  at  Laming,  Michigan  (INCORPORATED)  Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Engine  and  Municipal  Tractojr  Catalog 


THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXER 

For  Street,  Road,  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lands 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards  to 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER  when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 
tion. 


THE    ADVANCE    CONCRETE    MIXER    CO. 


118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ICHIGA.N 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  DECEMBER,  1910. 


Michigan  State  Good  Roads  Association 

P   T   COLGROVE,  Hastings,  President.  N.  P.  HULL,  Diamondale,  Vice-President. 

THOMAS  SATTLER,  Jackson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


ROADS— YESTERDAY, 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW 


(Paper  Read  by  Horatio  S.  Earle,  of  Detroit, 
before  the  A'mcrican  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion.) 

The    road    that    was    good    enough    for    the 

horse,  laden  with  the  farmer  and  his  grain  bag 

with  the  i;nst  in   one   end  and   a  stone  in  the 

other,  has  gone  with  yesterday,  for  yesterday's 

farmers,  yesterday's  way-,  as  well  as  highways 

low    ways,   are    gone    forever,   pushed   off 

rth  by  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  to-day. 

j    the   road  past  his  farm  belonged 

to  (he  farmer,  in  his  estimation,  at  any  rate,  or 

to   the  locality:     but  to-day  it  belongs  to  the 

iv  or  state  and  to-morrow  will  belong  to 

the    t'nited    States,    with    an   invitation    to   the 

worM    to    use    it.      Tt    is   good   enough   so   that 

il   the    world  use  it.  it  will  not  weir  out, 

-hall    not   be   ashamed   of  it,  for  it  is 

idling  to  be  as  smooth,  as  dry  and  as  good  as 

ther  road  in  the  world. 

. 's    road   was   poor   because   vester- 
pcople   were  poor.     They  had  a  wilder- 
penetrate.^the  stumps  and  roots  to  ob- 
literate, the   turf  of  millions  of  years  to  plow 
.:••-'   cultivate. — how  cnnld  they  make  roads? 

There  was  no  time  to  build  good  roads, 
ii'ero  was  no  money  to  pay  for  good  roads; 
there  was  no  commerce  requiring  good  roads, 

no  yood  roads  were  built. 
Statute  labor  was  in  those  days  patriotic  la- 
]>•  -r.  and  it  was  a  contribution  to  the  people 
who  lived  vestcrday.  It  was  as  patriotic  as 
the  labor  in  the  army  or  navy  and  the  man 
iiitrihntcrl  it  should  be  commended  in- 
if  condemned.  They  built  as  good  roads 
as  they  needed,  and  it  would  be  foolish  for 
iieraiiou  to  build  better  roads  than  are 
>i  at  the  time  of  building,  for  no  man 
knows  what  to-morrow  has  in  store  for  us. 
Perhaps  highways  and  railways  will  pass  out 
and  the  right-of-ways  will  be  tilled  and 
the  produce  carried  to  markets  in  combination 
iir  and  water  boats.  However  this  will  not 
•  appen  today,  so  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  as  well 
for  this  generation  as  yesterday's  people  did 
>"'  r  themselves. 

To-day  we  have  enormous  cities  to  feed, 
villages  everywhere  growing  into  cities;  gar- 
len  truck  must  be  raised  in  the  vicinity,  must 
he  hurried  to  market  while  it  is  yet  fresh 

To-dny's  demand  is  for  roads  that  will  per- 
mit a  four-ton  load  to  be  hauled  20  miles  to 
town  befi  re  breakfast.  Mi'k-must  be  brought 
,50  to  100  miles.  Railroads  cannot  be  built 
|past  every,  farm,  but  good  roads  can  be  built 


where  traffic  is  not  sufficient  to  demand  rail- 
roads and  is  enough  to  warrant  good  roads. 

To-day  demands  transporting  machines  dif- 
ferent from  the  horse  laden  with  stone  and 
grist.  Motor  trucks  are  none  too  swift  and 
none  too  powerful.  So  to-day  demands  "mo- 
tor-no-dam" roads,  roads  built  good  enough  so 
the  automobile  will  do  no  damage  to  them. 

The  water  bond  macadam  road  of  yesterday, 
where  there  is  an  immense  automobile  traffic, 
is  as  much  out  of  harmony  with  to-day's  de- 
mand as  day-before-yesterday's  two-ruts  and 
a  right-of-way,  were  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  yesterday. 

But  let  us  not  rush  headlong,  let  us  make 
haste  slowly,  move  conservatively,  build  only 
the  kind  of  roads  needed.  Take  into  consider- 
ation that  the  citizen  traveling  in  an  automo- 
bile or  hauling  with  a  motor  truck  has  as 
aood  a  right  to  be  served  with  a  road  for  his 
machine  to-day  as  had  the  man  on  horseback 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  the  yester- 
day road  won't  answer  the  purpose. 

To-day  demands  more  miles  of  well  graded 
and  properly  drained  common  earth  roads 
than  of  any  other  kind. 

To-day  demands  thousands  of  miles  of  well- 
built  gravel  roads. 

To-day  demands  more  miles  of  common  wa- 
ter bond  macadam  road  than  has  ever  been 
built  and  more  than  will  be  built. 

Away  with  the  idea  that  common  macadam 
is  not  a  good  road.  For  common  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  traffic  it  was  and  is  the  road 
to  build. 

To-day  demands  more,  however.  The  half- 
million  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  demand 
that  where  they  are  used  to  a  great  extent, 
the  surface  of  the  road  shall  be  so  hard,  so 
smooth  and  so  welded  together  with  cement, 
bitpmen  in  some  form,  or  something  as  good 
or  better,  that  the  automobile  wheels  will  not 
pull  the  road  to  pieces  or  suck  out  the  binder 
that  holds  the  aggregate  together.  , 

To-dav  demands,  then,  that  near  cities  all 
nrincinal  roads  shall  be  "motor-no-dam"  roads; 
in  addition  to  this,  that  all  cities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  be_  linked  together  bv 
a  great  inter-state  trunk  line  "motor-no-dam" 
,  rond  system. 

Tomorrow's  demand  is  not  upon  us.  but  will 
rest  on  tomorrow's  people  and  with  it  and 
them  we  can  rest  assured  all  will  be  well  if 
we  do  our  duty  to-day. 

I  am  proud  to  say  my  county  has  taken  steps 
to  satisfy  to-day's  demand.  November  8th, 
1910,  by  a  vote  of  25.000  for.  to  17.000  against, 
we  voted  to  issue  two  million  dollars  worth 
of  bonds  and  to  use  the  proceeds  to  build  a 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


PROGRESS  OF  ROAD 

BUILDING  IN  MICHIGAN. 


(Paper  read  before  the  American  Good  Roads 
Association  by  Frank  F.  Rogers,  Deputy 
State  Highway  Commissioner  of  Michigan.) 

Michigan  has  58,015  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory divided  into  83  counties,  which,  in  turn, 
are  subdivided  into  1,226  organized  townships, 
the  latter  being  the  units  of  rural  government 
The  70,000  miles  of  public  wagon  roads  which 
serve  our  state  are  all  under  township  control, 
except  certain  roads  in  counties  which  volun- 
tarily vote  to  adopt  the  county  road  system, 
and  come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
township  highway  commissioner  subject  to 
such  directory  control  by  the  township  board 
as  the  statutes  from  time  to  time  have  pro- 
vided. One  highway  commissioner  is  elected 
annually  in  each  township  for  a  one-year  term. 

In  counties  that  have  adopted  the  county 
road  system,  thirty-four  in  all,  such  roads  as 
the  county  road  commissioners  see  fit  to  adopt 
are  constituted  as  county  roads  and  main- 
tained and  improved  with  county  funds_,  but 
all  other  roads  in  such  counties  remain  _  as 
township  roads  and  are  maintained  and  im- 
proved with  township  funds  by  the  township 
highway  commissioners.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  county  road  commissioners 
have  power  to  take  over  roads  at  any  time  and 
it  has  been  found  the  best  policy  for  the 
county  commissioners  to  take-  over  no  roads 
faster  than  there  are  county  road  funds  avail- 
able for  their  immediate  improvement.  This 
prevents  the  expenditure  of  county  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  dirt  roads,  which  usually 
can  be  kept  in  repair  for  less  money  by  the 
several  townships,  and  saves  all  the  county 
road  funds  for  permanent  work. 

Even  though  the  county  road  commissioners 
take  over  but  a  few  miles  of  road  annually, 
they  should  begin  with  a  well  planned  system, 
embracing  all  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the 
county,  which  in  the  board's  judgment,  should 
be  improved  eventually  at  county  expense,  as- 
sisted by  state  bonuses,  and  no  roads  should 
be  taken  over  and  made  county  roads  that  are 
not  parts  of  this  general  plan. 

Any  county  working  under  the  county  road 
system,  or  any  township,  whether  the  counn 
road  system  has  been  adopted  or  not,  can 
make  application  for  and  receive  state  reward, 
when  the  road  in  question  has  been  improved 
in  conformity  with  the  state's  specifications 
and  accepted  by  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Michigan  law  provides  for  state  reward, 
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(ir  bounties  on  each  mile  of  accepted  road  as 
follows: 

Class  A,  clay-gravel    road. .,...$    250.00 

Class   B,  gravel   road 500.00 

Class  C,  stone-gravel   road 750.00 

Class  D,  gravel-stone  road 750.00 

Class  E,  macadam  road 1.000.00 

The  coming  legislature  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide another  class  allowing  rewards  for  con- 
crete roads  built  under  the  state's  specifica- 
tions. 

Michigan's  law  is  unique  in  that  it  pays  a 
fixed  amount  per  mile  regardless  of  the  cost 
of  the  road.  The  minimum  width  of  metal 
required  is  nine  feet,  making  a  single  track 
road.  While  the  State  Highway  Department 
recommends  and  urges  that  main  roads  near 
populous  centers  be  paved  to  a  width  of  15  or 
16  feet,  it  can  pay  no  more  reward  for  this 
extra  width,  and  sees  but  little  to  be  gained 
by  extra  width*  between  nine  and  14  feet,  the 
latter  being  the  very  least  width  that  can  be 
considered  a  double  track  roadway. 

The  minimum  width  of  turnpike,  or  road- 
way, on  which  state  reward  can  be  paid,  is  18 
feet,  but  greater  widths  up  to  24  feet  are  rec- 
ommended for  heavily  traveled  roads. 

The  Michigan  state  aid  law  became  opera- 
tive July  1.  1905.  and  the  following  figures, 
giving  the  mileage  built  in  each  of  the  la'it 
live  years,  show  that  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
popularity: 

Gain  per  year 
Year.  Miles  Built.  Mires 

1905 20   (5  months). 

1906 40 40 

1907 80 40 

1908 160 80 

1909 214 54 

1910 276 62 

Total 790 

On  July  1,  1910,  the  close  of  the  fifth  fiscal 
year  of  the  department,  there  had  been  com- 
pleted 545.5  miles  of  road  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1,732,995.32.  on  which  $392,299  of  Slate  re- 
ward were  paid.  This  shows  that  the  average 
cost  of  roads  of  all  classes  for  the  first  five 
years  was  $3,180  per  mile,  while  the  average 
state  reward  per  mile  was  $719.  or  approxi- 
mately 22.6  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
roads  built.  Roads  have  been  built  in  61  of 
the  83  counties,  and  in  361  townships. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated,  all  told, 
.'660,000  for  the  use  of  the  State  Highway  De- 
rartment  during  its  first  six  years  ending  July 
1.  1911— $600,000  of  this  to  pay  state  rewards 
pnd  $60,000,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  money 
paid  for  bonuses,  was  set  apart  for  department 
expenses.  Following  out  this  analysis,  it  will 
be  noted  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years 
the  department  expenses  had  been  12.7  per 
<-ent  of  the  money  paid  out  as  bonuses,  but 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
roads  that  came  under  its  supervision. 

Michigan  is  not  as  well  supplied  with  road- 
Iniilding  materials  as  many  other  states. 
Gravel  is  not  as  well  distributed  as  we  could 
wish,  and  the  only  available  road  building 
rocks  in  the  lower  peninsula  are  quarry  lime- 
stone and  field  cobbles.  The  only  quarries 
furnishing  limestone  are  in  the  southeastern 
r>art  of  the  state,  the  northern  part  of  the 
"thumb"  district,  and  near  Petoskev.  Cobbles 
rover  only  very  limited  areas.  There  is  an 
rbundance  of  trap  rock  in  some  parts  of  the 
fpper  peninsula,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been 
rsed  extensively  any  preat  distance  from  the 
cuarrics.  The  State  Highway  Department  is 
frying  that  a  trap  rock  crushing  plant  be  es- 
tablished near  Marquette  prison  and_  operated 
by  prison  labor. 

Of  the  545.5  miles  of  road  completed  on 
July  1.  54.5  per  cent  were  gravel.  43  per  cent 
macadam,  with  the  remaining  2*/£  per  cent  di- 
vided among  the  various  combination  roads 
en  which  state  reward  can  be  paid.  About 
eight  miles  of  two  layer  concrete  roads  built 
in  Wayne  enmity,  in  which  the  coarse  aggre- 
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gate  is  crushed  stone,  are  included  in  the  ma- 
cadam mileage.  The  same  county  has  built 
about  as  much  more  one-course  concrete 
roadways,  in  which  the  coarse  aggregate  is 
screened  gravel,  on  which  no  state  reward 
could  be  paid,  and  which  is  not  included  in 
the  figures  given. 

The  State  Highway  Department  has  taken 
little  part  in  advising  as  to  the  kinds  of 
road  that  should  be  built,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  law.  In  most  localities  this  is  de- 
termined bv  the  material  available.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  state  and  awav  from'  large  cen- 
ters of  population,  gravel,  if  it  can  be  found 
of  fair  quality  and  within  team  haul,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  anything  less  than  five  miles, 
has  generally  proved  the  most  satisfactory  and 
economical.  In  districts  like  the  Saginaw  Val- 
ley and  some  parts  of  the  southeastern  por-. 
tion  of  the  state,  which  have  no  local  road 
building  materials,  it  generally  has  been  found 
more  economical  to  ship  in  stone  than  gravel. 
In  fact,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  find  it  economical 
to  pay  railroad  freights  on  gravel  unless  it  has 
been  screened. 

Except  near  cities,  the  automobiles  have  not 
seriously  injured  Michigan  roads.  Thus  far. 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Wayne,  Saginaw 
and  Bay  counties  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
attemoted  anything  to  resist  automobile  wear. 

In  Bay  county  nothing  has  been  done  ex- 
cept to  coat  their  water-bound  limestone  ma- 
cadawi  roads  with  oil  once  a  year,  usually  in 
Tulv.  AH  that  this  does  is  to  lay  the  dust 
fairly  well  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Sapinaw  county  tried  concrete  the  past  sum- 
mer for  the  first  time.  It  has  also  built  one- 
half  mile,  in  which  the  surface  layer  was 
bonded  with  'rock  asphalt. 

As  alrearlv  mentioned,  Wayne  county  has 
some  16  miles  of  concrete  roadways,  all  on 
verv  heavily  traveled  roads  entering  the  city 
of  Detroit.  One  road  has  had  nearly  two  sea- 
sons' wear  and  presents  nearly  a  perfect  sur- 
face. This  county  has  built  several  roads,  tar 
bonded  by  the  penetration  process,  but  all 
have  had  more  or  less  repairs  every  year. 

One-half  mile  of  road  was  bonded  with  rock 
asnhalt  this  season.  It  looked  well  when  win- 
ter set  in. 

So  far  the  concrete  roads  have  cost  no  re- 
nairs  and  thev  look  as  if  they  would  resist  a 
hc-avv  traffic  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
county  has  recently  bonded  for  $2.000.000,  and 
unless  the  County  Road  Commissioners  find 


something    that    Irok-    better,    it    is    probat 
that    a    large   part    of    this    money   will    be 
pended   on   concrete   roadways. 

Michigan  has  not  spent  as  much  in  depar 
mental  supervision  as  most  other  states. 
it  has  been  reasonably  exacting  and  has  rej- 
quired  that  roads  of  all  classes  be  brought 
a  fair  degree  of  excellence  before  the  state  re 
ward  has  been  paid.  The  coHimi-Moncr  en 
ploys  none  but  engineers  experienced  in  roa 
building  for  inspections.  'The  policy  of  til 
department  has  been  to  help  the  man  on 
job.  who  is  trying  to  help  himself,  and  it 
much  more  anxious  to  see  a  mile  of  first-cla 
mad  i  11  the  ground  where  people  can  use 
than  to  see  many  mile-  i  n  paper,  or  rea 
about  them  in  reports. 

That  the  peop'e  are  fairly  well  sati-fied  wit 
the  Michigan  law  is  clearly  shown  by  the  US 
they  are  making  of  it. 

STATE  WIDE  MOVEMENT. 

The  greatest  campaign  ever  launched 
Michigan  for  universal  good  roads  has  j 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Michigan  Anton: 
Association  with  Dr.  F.  C.  Warnshuis,  secre- 
tary of  the  state  association,  leading  the 
forces  of  the  motorists.  The  campaign  is  pri- 
marily carried  on  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  association  and  in  this  way  wnrk  for 
better  roads  in  the  state  and  better  legislati 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  association  to  embrace 
of  the  motor  clubs  of  the  state  in  its  member- 
ship and  then  to  bring  the  concerted  effo 
of  the  1S.OOO  Michigan  motorists  to  bear 
the  quest  for  improved  highways. 

The  Michigan  association   took  its  first  s 
toward    obtaining    better    road    conditions    t' 
fall,  when  the  "sign  board"  campaign   was  c 
ried   on  and  this  work  will   be  continued  n 
season    and    kept    up    until    all    of    the    ma 
traveled   highways   of  the   state^are  placard 
Rrt  this  latest  movement -is  a  stupendous  o 
and   is   calculated   to   continue   until    a    gene' 
improvement    in    all    roads    is    brought    aboi 

The  association  is  a  live  one  and  is  su 
to  bring  about  results. 

A  half-mile  of  state  reward  road  extend! 
south  from  McKibben's  corner  near  Carlto 
Center.  Barry  county,  built  under  the  -upt 
vision  of  II.  A.  Nichols,  has  been  accepted  b 
the  state. 
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PRAISES    PRISON    LABOR    ON    ROADS. 

In    an    address    hef<  re-    the    members    of    the 
State    Association    of    County    Superintendents 
of  the  Poor  at  its  ar.nual  session  held  at  Lans- 
ing    this    year,    W.     H.     Hennett.    Kalamazoo 
county'*    superintendent,    dwelt    at    length    on 
the   benefit*   derived   from    working  jail   prison- 
er-  -in    the    n  ad*    of   the   county.      He   said: 
"A   comparison  of  the  sheriff's  book  for  the 
ths     of     \    vemher,     December,     January, 
nary  anil   March,  the  first  live  month*  that 
Kalan-a/i  o   count)'   tried   the    system    of   work- 
ing   vagrants    upon    it*    public   highways,   there 
was   a   ill  crease   in    the   number   of   vagrants   of 
:.'.:;<>().      Ti:r    jail    committee'*    'a*t    report 
> .  eil  ten   vagrant*  for  that  period.     The  po- 
•  t,  port    f<  r    the   month   of   November.   11)10. 
\  *  but  one  arrest  for  vagrancy.     This  has 
\     been    one    of   the    heaviest    months    of 
ear    for   "gentli  men    of   the    road." 
It    wa-    during    the    I'.HMi    October   session    of 
Hoard    of    Supervisors    that    tlie    chairman 
iv     Road     C    mmission    requested 
the    conimissii.ner*   be   given    the   right   to 
county   prisoner*   on   the   roads   in  the  va- 
9  t.  wr.-hi;i-  of   Kalair.azr.o  county.     He  as- 
-erted     that     if    the     petition     was    granted,    it 
lid   have  a   great   effect   on   petty   crime,  and 
n     would    eliminate    the    tramp    nuisance. 
of   the   fact    that    the    sheriff   reported 
."4i;   tramps   and   vagrants  the   previous   year, 
-eemed    like    a    strong    prediction.       How- 
.  the  supervisors  unanimously  granted  the 
:on,    and    preparations    were    immediately 
10   begin   working   the   prisoners. 

\\.  rk  was  begun   first  on  roads  near  the  city 
-      o,     with     a     squad     of    fifteen     to 
i    :;hteen    men.      Brush,   stumps,    stone,   and   all 
were  removed.     After  these  roads 
iini-lird,  the  men  were  taken  to  Pavilion 
:i>hip.    nearly    ten    miles    from    Kalamazoo. 
Here    two    miles    of   bru-h    ab.ng    the   highway 
cut  and  burned,  and  considerable  ditching 
done.     A   house   was  rented — stoves,  cots, 
bug  and  other  necessary   articles  installed. 
At     the    beginning    the     commissioners    ex- 
pected  to  put   two  crews  of   fifteen  or  twenty 
men   each  -at   work,  but  finally  decided  to  wait 
f.  w   weeks   to   see  what   the   results  would  be 
with  a   -.ingle  crew.     The  effect   was  almost  in- 
OtlS.     The. new-  soon  *preaed  that  Kal- 
ounty.  once  known  as  one  of  the  best 
feeding-     grounds     for     hoboes     between     two 
oceans.  \v  .     r  place  to  stop  in   the  future. 

r   two   months   the   attendance   at   the   jail 
run  so  low  that  the  road  gang  was  called 
in    and   preparations   were  made   for  manufac- 
turing tile.     Part   fit"  the   time  but  two  prison- 
i T*    were   available    for   this    work,   when    four 
needed,  and  Deputy  Sheriff  Nash  had  to 
the  fourth  man.     Three  four-ton  cement 
rs    were  made,  also  a  28-foot  bunk  house 
with  r.  oin  enough  for  18  men.   This  is  warmed 

stove  and  is  well  lighted. 

The  outlook  early  last  spring  was  not  very 

:iising  for  much  help  from  county  prison- 

The    jail    was    practically    empty.      Only 

camp  has   been   maintained  with  prisoners. 

rly  all   of  _the  time  extra  men   were   hired' 

.,mp.  'a*  the  number  of  prisoners  was 

-mall     to     supply     the     dozen     shovelers 

Preference    is    always    given    to    the 

.1     prisoner*     who     have     been     good 

As  a  rule  a  hard   drinker  is  a  hard 

I.er.   in    fact,   the   best   obtainable   for   such 

Very   little    extra   precaution   has   been 

•d    necessary.      A    few,    during    the    early 

i  pring    months,    walked    away,    but    an    extra 

hirty    days'     sentence    by    the    circuit    judge 

,  nietcd  any  inclination  along  that  line. 

These   men   are   given    good   food   and   good 

nient.    and    they    respond    readily    to    any 

the     superintendent     may     make.      After 

erving    their   sentence,   they    come   out   clear- 

ved.   with   hardened   muscles  and  good  appe- 

itcs.  ready  to  do  a  man's  work.     This  system 

-     like    a    two-edged     sword — it    works    both 

'.  nys;     a  clean,  moral   and  physical   uplift   for 

men,  and   for  the  county  the  making  use 

'.hat   has  been   waste   material — a   valuable 

'y-product. 
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BUILT  ROAD  IN  TWO  MONTHS. 

The  longest  strip  of  road  built  by  one  or- 
ganization this  season  has  been  completed  and 
accepted  by  the  State  Highway  Commission. 
The  highway,  constructed  of  gravel,  runs 
through  the  townships  of  Ionia,  Orange  and 
Berlin  in  Ionia  county ii  and  is  3.904  miles  in 
length.  The  state  award  is  $1,007.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  mile  -  of  road  in  Otis 
township,  this  is  the  first  state  award  highway 
ever  constructed  in  Ionia  county.  The  fund 
for  its  construction  was  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription. 

Many  interesting  features  are  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  four  miles  of 
road,  which  starts  at  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Ionia  and  runs  south  through  the  three  town- 
ihips.  Application  was  made  on  Sept.  21, 
1910,  and  the  road  was  completed  in  two 
months'  time. 


$250,000  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

Considerable  is  being  done  by  the  counties 
of  Western  Michigan  toward  securing  better 
wagon  roads.  In  round  numbers,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  will  be  expended  in  1911 
for  better  highways. 

The  fifteen  townships  of  Charlevoix  county 
are  raising  better  than  $20,000  for  the  coming 
year. 

Grand  Traver*e  is  under  the  county  system 
and  its  supervisor*  voted  $18,000..  Several  of 
the  townships  of  Kent  county  are  raising  $47,- 
843.M  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  high- 
way-. Manistee  county's  tax  for  the  coming 
year  is  in  round  numbers  $23,000.  Mecosta 
county  will  spend  $10.121.86  in  1911. 

Mason  county  commissioners  will  have  $•'0  - 

(is. -'7  with  which  to  work.     Muskegon  county, 

since    1895,    has    expended    for    improvements 


and  maintenance,  $350,000.  The  county  will 
spend  $42,729.80  in  1911. 

STONE   ROADS  FOR   CITY. 

City  Engineer  Terry  is  preparing  to  make 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  constructing  stone 
roads  to  connect  the  city  of  Flint  with  the 
new  stone  roads  that  are  to  be  built  by  the 
county  road  commissioners  within  the  coming 
year.  The  roads  to  which  he  will  turn  his 
attention  are  the  Miller,  Lapeer,  Fenton, 
North  Saginaw  and  South  Saginaw  roads,  on 
all  of  which  work  either  has  been  done  or  will 
be  done  by  the  road  commissioners  next  sum- 
mer. 

Roads- Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

trunk  line  road  system  of  two  hundred  fifty 
miles,  radiating  from  Detroit  throughout 
Wayne  county.  This  system  will  so  well  pro- 
vide the  county  with  good  roads  that  when 
finished  no  farm  in  the  county  will  be  over 
three  miles  from  a  four-ton  load  road. 

In  addition  to  this  $2,000,000  bond  issue  we 
appropriated  $200,000,  and  will  get  enough 
state  reward  to  make  a  grand  total  of  $2,500,- 
000.  all  of  which  is  to  "be  expended  in  the  next 
live  years  for  good  enough  roads  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate  demands  of  to-day  in  one  county. 

Our  road  officials  are  building  concrete  and 
rock  asphalt  bonded  macadam  roads.  These 
are  costing  a  handsome  sum  to  build,  but  prac- 
tically nothing  for  repairs. 

The  American  Road  Builders'  Association  is 
hereby  invited  by  authority  invested  in  me  by 
the  Board  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
to  hold  their  1911  convention  in  the  city 
"Where  life  is  worth  living," — Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. 
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National  Congress 


of  Road  Builders. 


The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association,  held  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  6,  7,  8  and  9,  was 
a  great  success.  The  sessions  opened  promptly 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  with  a  good 
audience. 

Gov.  Thcmas  R.  Marshall,  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  Mayor  Samuel  L.  Shank, 
(  n  la-half  of  the  city,  welcomed  the  delegates. 
Neither  of  the  two  officials  were  ready  to 
cc  minit  theniM-lvi-  to  the  state  aid  plan;  al- 
though the  governor  said  he  hoped  the  roads 
of  the  state  would  be  made  so  good  in  a  few 
years  that  men  with  jaundice  or  with  cross- 
eyes  would  be  unable  to  find  fault  with  them, 
which  sounded  to  the  delegates  considerably 
like  sarcasm. 

Hi  n.  Logan  Waller  Page,  director  of  United 
States  office  of  public  roads,  sent  his  regrets, 
saying  that  he  was  detained  by  the  congres- 
sional committee  attending  to  his  appropria- 
tion. Mr.  Pennypacker,  Mr.  Page's  assistant, 
read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Page  on  "Re- 
lation of  the  City  to  Its  Adjacent  Country 
Highways."  Addresses  were  made  and  papers 
read  by  the  following:  A.  N.  Johnson.  State 
Engineer  of  Illinois;  F.  J.  Robinson,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan, Canada;  Joseph  W.  Hunter.  State 
Highway  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Horatio  S.  Ear  e,  former  State  Highway  Com 
missioner  of  Michigan.  Tuesday  evening  a 
banquet  was  given  in  the  Marion  County 
Club  rooms  to  the  speakers,  which  wa-  a  lire 
affair. 

Wednesda-y  the  following  took  part:  Sam- 
uel Hill.  President  W-ishinut-  n  State  G  o '. 
l-'oads  Association;  Samuel  H.  Lea,  state  en- 
gineer of  South  Dakota;  Charles  P.  Light, 
state  highway  c>  mmissioner  of  West  Vir- 
giniaf  James  C.  Wanders,  state  highway  com- 
missioner (  f  Ohio;  T.  R.  Atkinson,  <-'."te  e1.- 
giiieir  if  North  Dakita.  and  Harold  Parker, 
chairman  Massachusetts  state  highway  com- 
mission. 

Wednesday  evening  a  banquet  was  piven 
the  delegates  in  Murat  Temple.  A.  A.  O.  N. 
M.  S.,  and  was  presided  over  by  former 
Mayor  Charles  A.  Book  waiter,  and  was  an 
occasii  r  such  PS  the  delegates  will  remember 
with  p'easvre  for  a  lifetime. 

Thursday,   thoe   who   took   part    were:     W. 
S.    Gearrart-    state   highway   engineer   of   Kan- 
Paul     D.     Sargent,     state    highway     cnm- 
missii  rer    of     Maine:     Hon.    James     H.    Mac- 
Donald,    president    American    Road    Builder?' 
ciation:  T.   Hugh   Boorman  of  New  York 
;    A.    N.    Johnson.   C.    A.   Kenyon,    Samuel 
Hill  and   Frank    F.   Rogers,  deputy   state  high- 
wax    ci  mmissioners  of   Michigan. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  taken  up  answer- 
ing onestirns.  Harold  Parker  held  the  fort 
and  did  it  well. 

Fridav     was     Indiana    day    and    many    local 
men   spoke  for  state  aid,  a  state  highway  de- 
partment,  the    doing    away   with   the  old  ante- 
quated    -tatute   labor   law,   and   the    passing   of 
•  .Hitions    memorializing    the    legislature    to 
d'.    what  might   be   necessary  to  place   Indiana 
ug    the    states    in    the    front    rank    in    the 
road    building    line. 

The  last  speech  made  was  by  Michigan's 
eld  gind  roads  war  horse,  Good  Roads  Earle. 
wl-o  had  <pok<-n  several  times  before  during 
the  convention  by  special  demand. 

It   was    the   beM    and   greatest   road    conven- 
tion ever  held   in   the   world.     The  sentiment  of 
imp'  rt     was.     that     roads     of     c-  nse- 
nee   should   be   built   so   a.-   to   be   practically 
indc-tim-tihle.    and     the     general     opinion     was 
that   this   can   be   best    done   by    some   kind   of 
a    bituminous    binder    for   the   upper   course   of 
11  t-    road. 

S"ine  delegates  favored  a  rock  asphalt  bin- 
der, others  a  binder  artificially  made  of  sand 
and  asphalt  oil,  but  the  fact  would  not  down 
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that  asphalt  in  some  form  was  the  biM  ci.re 
for  ruts,  dust  and  wear.  While  one  delegate 
advocated  making  good  roads  out  of  oil  and 
sand,  he  admitted  when  questioned  that  such 
a  road  would  only  stand  pleasure  driving, 
and  that  such  a  road  would  cost  about  :.n 
cents  a  running  foot,  or  c.  nsiderably  more 
than  a  thousand  dollar-  per  mile — costing 
more  than  many  of  the  gravel  roads  of  Michi- 
gan per  mile. 

Of  course  amateur  road  builders  and  vision- 
ary men  are  likely  to  be  caught  on  a  penny 
wi.-e  pound  to  lish  policy,  the  same  as  thev 
did  with  the  King  drag.  This  class  think 
good  roads  can  be  sung  into  place,  but 
cannot,  it  takes  brains  applied  and  money  in 
hand  to  build  roads  that  will  stand  modern 
traffic,  and  the  properly  built  macadam,  b  ndcd 
and  capped  with  a  lasting  binder,  either  rat- 
ural  rock  ground  up  or  made  artificially,  wa^ 
believed  generally  in  the  convention  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  road. 


NATIONAL  ROADS  ASSOCiATI 

Thr  American  Association  for  lligliua\ 
;IP  ivciiH'iit.  a  national  organization  for 
'Y.rtlu  ranre  of  ihc  good  reads  in  vement, 
been  nr.s.  arixcd  by  men  of  national  impi  i't 
and  permanent  headquarters  will  1> 
li-hed  in  \\  asliiiigf  n. 

The   officers    are    Logan    Waller 
tor    of    |l:e     I'nited     States     llureau    of 
Roads,   presidei:!  :      \Y.   C.    I'.rown.   prc.-iiiu 
the   Xcw  Yi  rk  Ceniral   Railway,  vice-; 
Lee    McCluug.   trea-nrer   of   the    t'niie;'.   Sta 
treasurer,   and   J.    R.    Pennypacker.   ser:<;ar 

T]-.e    board    of   director*   include   Louis 
the    WcMeru    railroad    man,    chairman:     Ja 
McCrea,    president    of    the    Pennsylvania 
road;      II.    W.    Finley,   president    of   the   S. 
em   Railway:     I!.    F.  Yoakum,  of  the   Rock 
and  System;     L.  W.  Page  and  A.  G.  Spald 
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|  ALGER  MAKING  GREAT  PROGRESS. 

factory   progress   in    mad   building   was 

!i    Alger   county    the    past    .season.      The 

d    between    Trenary   and    the   Delta 

lounty    line — ulx  ul    three   miles    long — -is    now 

completed.     This  is  a  fine  piece  of 

Aiding  of  which  will  be  of  immense 

Mvantage    to    the    people    of    southern    Alger 

[onnty,    t"    their   nearby    Delta    county   neigh- 

[ors  and  to  many  who  in  the  future  will  avail 

of    the    opportunity   to   visit  Alger 

j    in  automobiles. 

I     I  \vo    and    one-half    miles    of    the    Minn-iim- 

:n    county    road    have    al-o    been    macad- 

with   the   F.ben  rock  and  surfaced  with 

trap   rock.      In    all    eight   and   one- 

of     county     roads    have     been     so 

hignways   that   have  no  supe- 

luals. 

A  GOOD  ROADS  LESSON. 

Then  I    object    lesson    given    the 

day    in    behalf   of   y.;od    roads   in    Grand 

at   was  a   little  out  of  the  orrinary 

•\ay   of  an   argument  in   favor  of(an  ex- 

rk  in  the  territory  contiguous 

I'ity.      On    that    day  a   family  who 

even    miles    mm    the    city    ran    out    of 

in    the   grocery  line,  and  the 

in  use  had  to  \\-alk  to  the  city  and 

;.rry  back  what  was  needed,  because  the  roads 

o    bad   that   it   was   impossible   to  get   a 

am  through   them.     This   might   seem  a   little 

lied,    but    it    is    nevertheless    a    fact   that 

For   by    -onie   of   the   business   men 

who   know   the  condition'  of 

ds   that   lie  between  the   woman's  farm 

he  city. 


MR.    HIGHWAY    COMMISSIONER 

CRUSHED     SLAG 

20     Lighter  &  20%  cheaper  than  Crushed  Stone. 

We    want    to 
show  what 
we   have  and 
wlil    pay     all 
of    your    ex- 
penses   to 
Detroit    and 
return 
Letus     know 
when  you  are 
coming. 

VERNON  M.  PIERCE 

U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads  Says 

"  Basic  Slag  not  only  forms  a  physical 
bond  but  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place 
in  them  when  subject  to  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  foundations  of  roads,  and  re- 
sult in  the   cementing  of  all  the  pieces 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  concrete  foundation 
and  therefore  such  material  makes  an  ex- 
cellent foundation." 

Our  first  years 
record  produc- 
ing and  selling 
SLAG 
52.OOO  Tons 
used   in    build- 
ing good  roads 
in  1910 
61,OOO  Tons 
went  into 
Concrete 
Construction. 

THE   FRANCE  SLAG  COMPANY 

414  Ford  Building                                         DETROIT,  MICH. 

Plymouth  has  been  completed,  extending  past 
James  Joy's  house.  That  constructed  a  year 
ago  suffered  considerably  frem  the  heavy  loads 
•  gravel  drawn  over  it  with  the  heavy  road 


Oakland.  County. 

A    mi  for   January   5   in    Pontiac   is 

pectei  an   important    bearing    on   the 

•'•ild  a  c    ntinii!  us  concrete  road 

and    Detroit.      The    l-.u-huav 

-    Of    I  Oakland,    Vtacomb   and    Wayne 

to    meet    in    i'ontiac    on    that    date, 

the    auspices    of    the 

mmiss.ii  n.      The   bi  ard   of   su- 

iil    be   in  ere  at   that   time 

on     will    endeavor    to 

supervisors     in     the    county     go    '1 

inert. 

Muskegcn   Ccunty. 

1  f  the   I  loin  n   road,   hither- 
the    township    high.way    and    cxtend- 
.ur.crly    Ini 

i  :h  acro.-s  the   railroad  right- 
b)     the    hi  ard    of    c    iinty 
lissioners  as  a  county   highway. 
:npro\ed    c    rrty    road    now    extends    to 
of    Holt    n.      The    in- 
improve   the   n  ad  north   throng'; 
ind    beyond   also.      The    lir-l    appr    - 
.i.-ked     for     will     probably     be 
half    mile    of   the   road    in    the 

Ingham  Ccunty. 

•   -      '  ip     are     waking 

ct    that    good    c    r.ntry    road-    are 
'''   ti  red,   and    the    farmers   are   tak- 

Od   per   cent   of   them 
iting    using    automobiles.      . 
the    machires    sold    here    the    last 

i.'  ugl-t  by  farmers.    As  there  are 

ivel    beds    in    the    township    an    at- 
!'<    W»l  'V   t"   buv   a   bed   in    Rive-   and 

\el    here   over   the   electric   road. 
effort     will    also     be    made    to    pure:  ase     ,, 

e   crusher  ard   utilize   the   mi'i'm- 
!    M-pply   of   stone   in    the    farmers'  fields   in 
d    building.      I.c-lie    township   has    the   i:n- 
reprtati.  n   of   having    the    w  r-l    : 

on,  Onondaga,  Henrietta  and  other 
•  ps    having    taken    the    lead    in    tin-    im- 
plverflent 

Wayne  County. 
'    he   second   mile    of  good    road    east  out   of 


ul    gravel   drawn   over     t   wth   te      eavy   roa 
engines    while    the    ground    was    soft.      When 
the   final   dressing  and   leveling   is   done   in   the 
spring   it   will   be   a    line    stretch    of    first-class 
road.   . 

Macomb  County. 

By  agreement  of  the  Macomb  County  super- 
visors about  .-even  miles  of  new  concrete  pave- 
ment on  the  lake  shore  road  and  six  miles  on 
the  (Iratiot  road  are  practically  assured.  Lake 
township  once  \»led  to  bond  for  road  building, 
but  the  vote  wa*  declared  illegal  on  a  techni- 
cality. People  of  the  western  part  of  the 
ti  wnship  opposed  the  improvement,  but  it  is 
now  very  probable  that  the  township  will  vote 
In  nds  and  carry  out  the  proposed  road  im- 
provement, which  means  two  fine  highways 
,rom  Detroit  to  the  Math  City. 
Charlevcix  County. 

An  enthusiastic  good  r,  ,.ds  meeting  was  held 
at  East  Jordan  at  which  it  was  brought  out 
that  tl.e  only  solution  of  the  problem  there 
will  be  stone  roads,  this  material  being  there 
readily  available.  Application  has  been  made 
lor  a  state  award  road  in  Jordan  Township 
leading  into  Kast  Jordan,  and  there  is  money 
enough  in  the  improvement  fund  to  buy  the 
materia'.  Prospects  are  good  for  further  im- 
provements. Many  of  the  supervisors  are  in 
favor  of  trying  the  county  roads  system,  and 
it  is  expected  the  people  will  be  asked  to  vote 
up;  n  the  question  in  the  spring. 
Houghton  County. 

I'ortage  tc wnship  board  will,  at  the  annual 
M'l'i'iK  caucus  of  the  township  in  April,  rec- 
ommend that  the  peop'e  authorize  a  large  ap- 
propriation for  mad  purposes.  This  will  be 
Si  niewhat  of  an  innovation,  for  although  the 
law  provides  for  this  action,  it  has  never  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  Portage  township. 

Menominee  County. 

County  Engineer  Sawyer,  of  Menominee, 
states  that  about  seven  or  eight  miles  of  road, 
beginning  at  a  point  about  \  Smiles  from  the 
center  of  the  city  of  Menominee.  will  be  prac- 
tically .'ebuilt  as  a  new  road.  The  other  portion 
will  be  repaired  and  placed  in  such  condition 
that  it  will  be  as  good  as  new. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  county  will  go 
m  for  slate  awards  or  not.  If  this  is  done  it 
will  be  necessary  to  tear  out  all  of  the  culverts  ers." 


on  the  entire  stretch  of  road  and  replace  them 
with  stone.  .It  is  not  known  whether  this 
would  be  practicable  because  the  extra  ex- 
pense the  road  commissioners  would  have  to 
go  to  would  mean  almost  as  much  as  the  state 
award. 

Bay  County. 

The  county  road  commission  have  decided 
to  put  at  least  75,000  gallons  of  oil  on  the 
roads  in  Bay  county  next  year.  During  the 
past  two  or  three  years  oiling  the  roads  has 
been  tried  in  several  sections  as  an  experiment, 
and  the  plan  has  proved  so  successful  in  build- 
ing up  the  thoroughfares  that  next  year  many 
more  miles  than  ever  before  will  be  oiled. 
Last  year  there  was  only  35,000  gallons  of  oil 
used  on  the  county  roads.  The  oil  costs  about 
$3.16  for  100  gallons  and  75,000  gallons  will 
cost  $2,730.  More  than  that  amount  may  be 
used,  however,  for  the  committee  provided  that 
75,000  gallons  should  be  the  minimum. 

Alger   County. 

During  the  season  just  closed  two. and  one- 
halt  miles  oi  the  Munising-Chatham  road  in 
•Alger  county,  have  been  macadamized  with 
then  rock  and  surfaced  with  Marquette  trap 
rock  In  all  eight  and  one-half  miles  of  the 
road  have  been  treated,  making  a  highway  that 
has  no  superior  and  few  equals.  A  good  de- 
mand is  made  for  Marquette  trap  rock  for 
road  surfacing  and  the  plant  producing  it  has 
no  trouble  in  disposing  of  its  product. 


NO  FORTUNE  IN  HEMLOCK 

Making  fortunes  as  the  lumber  disappears?" 
says  Thornton  A.  Green  of  Ontonagon,  one  of 
he  leading  lumbermen  in  the  upper  peninsula 
Well,  hardly!     Just  now  it  looks  as  if  most 
>t  the  dealers  in  northern  Michigan,  especially 
the  hemlock  men,  were  pretty  close  to  bank- 
ruptcy, and  I  guess  that  most  of  them  would 
be  glad  to  sell  out  for  60  cents  on  the  dollar. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  is  because  we 
cannot  cut  our  hemlock  and  market  it  against 
the  competition  of  the  southern  yellow  pine 
men  with  any  profit.  At  that,  too,  they  can 
cut  as  much  in  a  month  as  we  can  in  a  year. 
One  prominent  lumberman  in  Wisconsin  of- 
fered to  give  the  lumber  on  his  million  acres 
of  timberland  to  anyone  who  would  cut  it  off 
and  remove  the  stumps  so  that  the  land  could 
be  used  agriculturally,  but  he  found  no  tak- 
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HIGHWAY    COMMISSIONERS'    REPORT. 

The  state  highway  commission  has  issued  a 
report  which  gives  a  history  of  the  depart- 
ment's work  from  Dec.  31,  1908,  to  July  1, 
I'.MO,  as  well  as  the  annual  report  from  July 
1.  1  !!(>!>  to  June  30,  1910.  Succeeding  reports 
will  cover  the  same  fiscal  year. 

According  to  the  1910  report,  state  reward 
was  paid  on  approximately  187  miles  of  road, 
about  equally  divided  between  stone,  macad- 
am and  gravel.  During  the  same  length  of 
time  the  department  received  applications  for 
reward  for  292  miles  of  road.  From  the  or- 
ganization of  the  department  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  341.09  miles  of  state1 
reward  road  were  built,  $254,126  paid  and  a 
total  of  $261,130.75  reward  money  was  still 
pending.  Last  year  204,378  miles  were  con- 
structed and  $137,327  paid  in  rewards.  Meri- 
dian was  the  only  township  in  Ingham  county 
building  state  reward  roads  last  year.  The 
township  expended  $2,079.23  for  1,160  miles 
and  received  a  reward  of  $580  from  the  state. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  report 
which  is  filled  with  interesting  tables,  is  the 
table  which  shows  just  exactly  what  each 
township  did  in  state  reward  road  construction 
last  season,  as  well  as  the  money  expended 
and  received.  Since  the  state  reward  law  be- 
came effective',  Ingham  county  has  built  5,160 
miles  of  state  reward  roads  and  received  $3,580 
from  the  state.  Lansing  township  received 
$2,500  in  reward  money. 

A  number  of  interesting  articles  written  by 
Deputy  Commissioner  Rogerts,  a  nation  good 
roads  authority,  appear  in  the  report  and' the 
•  '.  roads  laws  and  department  requirements 
are  explained  by  articles,  diagrams,  maps  and 
cuts.  Highway  Commissioner  Ely  contributed 
several  of  these  articles.  The  report  contains 
dozens  of  photos  of  good  roads  in  different 
stages  of  construction. 

The  heavy  work  of  preparing  the  report 
was  performed  by  Chief  Clerk  Randall  and 
road  experts  who  have  inspected  the  report, 
declare  it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  publica- 
tion the  department  has  given  out. 


department  of  the  Mothers'  congress.  Mrs. 
De  Garmo  outlines  the  general  scope  of  ac- 
tivities in  her  field  as  follows: 

"We  have  three  plans  for  the  education  of 
the  farming  class,  so  that  the  members  will 
not  want  to  go  to  the  city.  One  is  a  Mothers' 
congress  day  at  every  state  fair.  We  have 
one  in  Louisiana,  and  the  principal  talks  of 
the  day  are  on  ideas  of  bettering  roads.  Then 
there  is  the  cadet  system. 

"Louisiana  now  has  an  excellent  one.  The 
cadets  are  organized  exactly  like  the  army, 
with  a  state  highway  commissioner  as  general. 
The  smallest  division  is  a  platoon.  These 
boys  have  uniforms,  a  thing  which  sets  them 
up  and  teaches  them  the  value  of  tidy  dress. 
They  patrol  the  roads  in  their  section.  Where 
repairs  are  needed  they  do  the  work. 

"The  organization  was  made  by  army  offi- 
cers, and  the  department  of  agriculture  is  now 
considering  a  national  organization.  Several 
southern  states  have  cadets.  The  third  plan 
of  education  is  a  Mothers'  Congress  Arbor 
day.  On  this  day  the  children  are  taught  how 
the  trees  should  be  spaced  and  how  far  back 
from  the  roads  they  should  be  set. 

"These  facts  as  well  as  household  economies 
are  printed  in  the  government  bulletins  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  which  we  distrib- 
ute by  the  thousand.  We  offer  the  additional 
incentive  that  trees  will  be  planted  first  where 
the  roads  are  built  for  permanent  purposes. 
We  try  to  construct  a  model  road  at  the 
state  fairs,  where  the  mothers  have  a  day,  and 
at  one  end  we  build  a  model  home,  constructed 
by  children,  while  at  the  other  end  is  a  school. 
For  the  construction  of  roads  we  ask  the 
county  courts  in  Louisiana  to  sentence  pris- 
oners in  jail  cases  to  the  roads. 

The  good  roads  movement  is  spreading  rap- 
idly. There  is  probably  not  a  state  in  the 
union  today  in  which  the  question  is  not  being 
agitated.  No  one  of  intelligence  will  refer 
now  to  the  question  as  a  mere  community 
fad.  The  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  good  roads  mean  increased  value  to  farms, 
improved  market  facilities,  and  a  closer  bond 
of  unity  between  city  and  country." 


GOOD  ROADS  CADETS. 

Were  Solomon  alive  today  he  might  be  dis- 
posed 19  revise  his  claim  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  The  versatility  of  the 
American  mind  is  keenly  illustrated  in  the 
way  that  even  the  women  of  the  country  have 
taken  up  the  subject  of  good  roads  and  are 
agitating  ways  and  means  for  highway  im- 
ement.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
the  "Good  Roads  Cadet"  plan  evolved  by  Mrs. 
Frank  De  Garmo,  chairman  of  the  good  roads 


CHEAP  BUT  LASTING  ROADWAY. 

Supt.  of  Public  Wcrks  Wm.  Ferris  of  Lan- 
sing, constructed  last  summer  four  blocks 
of  road  on  East  Shiawassee  street,  after  a  plan 
all  his  own.  Those  who  were  skeptical  at  the 
time  the  road  was  building,  now  declare  it  to 
'be  one  of  the  most  lasting  as  well  as  the 
cheapest  read  that  the  city  has  ever  had  con- 
structed. Experts,  who  have  examined  it,  de- 
clare that  it  will  last  a  half  century  with  little 
or  no  repair  although  the  heaviest  trucking 
in  the  city  is  done  over  it. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  four  blocks 
of  road  was  but  $2,659.32  and  the  only  place 
where  mr  ney  was  spent  outside  of  Lansing 
was  for  the  tar  that  was  used  in  its  make-up. 
The  stone,  oils  and  labor  were  secured  in 
Lansing  and  the  money  was  kept  in  circula- 
tion there. 

The  road  was  built  as  an  experiment.  For- 
merly it  had  been  an  experiment  for  which 
the  city  paid  dearly.  The  old  road  bed  was 
leveled,  1,100  tons  of  crushed  stone  placed 
upon  it  and  about  (>.  Kill  gall,  ns  of  oil  and  pitch 
used  to  cement  the  different  layers  of  various 


sized  stones.  Four  blocks  of  it  were  I  mill 
Superintendent  Ferris  did  not  have  to  pur 
cha.-e  curbing  as  that  was  already  in  and  bu 
very  little  cost  was  experienced  in  makinr 
proper  drainage  as  that  had  been  fared  foi 
These  items  reduced  the  cost  i-,f  constructic 
In  so me  extent. 

Had  the   superintendent   bought  curl' 
provided   for  the  drainage  on   the   four   block 
of    road    that    he    built,    the    cost    would    hav 
been  increased  perhaps  $2,000  which  would  l:a\ 
made  the  cost  i, f  four  blocks  of  road  .^ 
instead    of   $2,659.32.      Even    at    that    the 
(  f    building     the     four     blocks     of    Shiawji 
street    road    would    have    been    but   $600 
than   Mie  block   i  f   brick  paved   road  on 
street. 


SAYS  CONVICT  SYSTEM 

NO   GOOD  IN   MICHI 

E.  C.  Anthony,  a  member  of  the  I!,  .a 
C  ontrol  of  Marquette  prison,  who  mad 
trip  of  inspection  with  Gt.v.  Warner  and 
Michigan  men  t,>  western  prisms,  i-  no 
thusiastic  on  the  question  .  f  employing 
vict  labor  i.n  roads.  Speaking  of  the  p 
at  Canyon  City,  (.'oh;.,  he  says: 

"In  the  prison  proper  the  only  work  carri< 
in,   with    the    exception    of    the    wi.rk    done 
the    state    shops    run    in    connection    with    tl 
ii:-titiitioii,    such    as    tailor    and    cobble 
is  breaking  of  stone.     At  one  end  of  the  pri^ 
enclosure  is  a  precipitous  n.cky  bluff,  p; 
by    guards.       Four    hundred    men    i  r    n 
employed     breaking     rock.       Their    work 
goi  (I  deal  of  a  joke,  and  sctms   to  be  ami 
principally  with  the  idea  of  keeping  them  hi 
Tl'c    convicts    sit    about    the    yard,   each    wit] 
moderate  si/ed  hammer'  in  hand.     Bef- 
or  on  their  knees,  are  small   fragments  of 
fn  m    which    they    chip    off    pieces    with 
hammers.     One  small  sized  rock  crusher 
turn  out  more  crushed  rock  in  a  day  tha 
small  army  of  convicts   working  in   this  p 
val    manner.      The    rock    is    sold    for    cmicr 
wi  rk.  and  nets  but  a   small  return  to  the  in 
tution. 

"The  distinctive  feature  of  the  pi 
employment    of   the   convicts   on   the   roa 
on  the  'honor  system'.     F'orty  miles  of  t< 
the    fifty-mile    stretch    between    Canyon 
and  Colorado  City  have  been  built,  and  a 
of   seventy-convicts    is    now    working   on 
highway.     This  gang  of  seventy  men     • 
ing   entirely   without  guards,  and  umU 
lion    of  a    superintendent   of   highways.     Tin 
are  no  stockades  about  the  camp  and  the 
semblance     of    prison     authority    is     a 
mounted  at  night  by  a  man   with 
gun.     There   were   only   five   escapes   fro 
road   gang   during   the   past   summer. 

"One  thing  that  makes   it  feasible   to 
tain    these   camps   without   the  whole   wo 
force  taking  wing  is  that  fact  that  by  vir 
a  special  law  every  member  of  the  road 
ing   gangs   is    allowed   ten    days'   good   ti 
month  for  sticking  to  the  job,  over   . 
the    usual     good    time    provided     for    by 
prison  rules.     The  country  in  which  tin- 
is   being   carried   on    is   inhospitable, 
only  one  man  on  our  trip   eleven   miles 
the  divide,  and  in  the  fifty  miles  between 
yon    City   and    Colorado    City    we   didn't 
more  than  five  or  six.     It  is  a  most  unin 
country  for  a  convict  to  try  to  escape  '" 
convict   who   succeeded   in   making   a   ge 
would  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  and  In 
is  almost  certain.    I" don't  regard  the 
le.-i-.ible  for  this  state.     It  wouldn't  stand  t 
planting  to  the  populous   states   of  the  m 
west    and    east.      The    percentage    oi 
who     could     be     employed     without     eon 
guarding,   with    good   chances   to   make   a 
away,  would  be  so  small  as  to  make  tl; 
ment  not  worth  while." 


MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS 


TURNING  ATTENTION  TO  CITY  ROADS 

When  it  comes  to  making  an  appeal  for 
goi  il  roads.  Commissioner  liryant  of  the  Good 
Roads  Commission  of  Kalamazoo  county,  is 
there  with  the  goods.  The  comm  ssmr.i 
demonstrated  this  recently  to  the  members  u) 
Kalamazoo  city  council,  to  whom  he  appealed 
for  better  roads  '"  the  city. 

"Din  roads  can  be  made  into  excellent  roads 
at  a  small  cost."  said  .Mr.  Bryant.  "If  you 
,  iemen  will  arrange  some  scheme  to  make 
y  ur  city  roads  as  good  as  the  country  roads 
we  are  constructing,  \ve  will  have  some  tine 
roads  out  of  the  city  and  through  the  country. 
If  we  could  only  get  one  road  a  year,  it 
W'.uld  be  only  a  short  time  before  Kalama/.oo 
would  be  well  supplied  with  excellent  street-. 
\Yc  can  take  the  dirt  streets  and  make  splen- 
did r<  ads  of  them.  There  are  systems  that  we 
can  adopt  that  would  put  the  roads  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Several  inches  of  the  surface 
should  be  taken  off,  the  roads  oiled,  and  a  few 
inches  of  .-and  and  gravel  would  do  the  busi- 
ness. You  would  have  a  good  hard  road,  the 
equal  to  any  paved  street  in  the  city." 


PLANNING  LONG  ROAD. 

Tom  Mitchell,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  stretch  of  state  reward  road 
live  miles  west  of  I'.attle  Creek,  Calhoun 
county,  has  completed  another  mile  of  the 
road,  a,-  far  towards  Battle  Creek  as  Urban- 
i'ale.  1 1  is  contract  calls  for  the  completion  of 
the  live  mile-  by  May  1,  1911.  and  he  hopes  to 
be  done  ling  before  that  time.  An  effort  is 
under  way  between  Battle  Creek  and  Kalama- 
zoo,  to  improve  the  entire  stretch  of  road  be- 
tween those  two  cities,  and  plans  may  mate- 
rialize. 


Michigan    Road    Notes. 


Am  ther  niile  of  road  ea-t  from  the  siding 
to  the  Cornwell  farm  and  settlements  in  Clare 
county  has  been  completed.  It  is  intended  to 
make  the  final  link  next  spring  which  will 
unite  Maun  Siding  with  the  eastern  part  of 
Hatton  and  the  west  part  of  Arthur  townships. 


The    Calumet    township,    Houghton    county, 
hi  anl   i-    planning   the   extension   of   the   town- 
highway   at    Centennial   north   to   Wolver- 
The  pn  po-ed  extension  will  be  on  a  di- 
rect  line   if  right   of   way   can   be   secured  from 
of   the   mining  companies. 


John  \V.   Kderer,  the  new  county  road  com- 
missicner    of    Saginaw    county,   has   appointed 
Charles     Gottschaltc     as    his    deputy    for    two 
years.     Mr.   Gottschalk  served  in  a  like  capac- 
ity during   Mr.   Ederer's   first  term,   two  years 
Alphetts    Green    was  'commissioner   dur- 
'i09  and  1910. 

Deputy  State  Highway  Commissioner  F.  F. 
Rogers  has  accepted  the  mile  stretch  of  new 
road  built  out  of  Athens  this  fall.  He  compli- 
mented Township  Highway  Commissioner 
I'.itniear  on  his  work. 


While  inspecting  a  three-mile  stretch  of 
gravel  r<  ad  in  Mccosta  county.  State  Highway 
imiSsil  ner  T.  A.  Kly  viewed  one  of  the 
largest  sink  holes  that  has  bothered  Michigan 
road  builder-,  in  several  years.  It  is  just  east 
of  Twin  lakes  and  almost  in  the  middle  of  a 
mile  if  n  ad  to  be  completed  next  year,  which 
will  prove  the  terminus  of  the  road  accepted 
by  the  commissioner.  The  sink  hole  is  over 
Kill  feet  across  and  DO  feet  deep.  Already  LViixi 
load-  of  dirt  have  been  dumped  into  it,  but  at 
l.ooo  more  will  be  needed  to  till  it  up. 

Manton  experienced  a  wood  famine  this  fall 
all  on  account  of  bad  roads  leading  into  that 
town.  The  roads  were  so  bad  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  to  haul  the  wood  to  town. 

I'omona  Grange,  of  Pipeston*  township, 
IU  rrien  county,  has  declared  in  favor  of  em- 
ploying prison  labor  in  the  building  of  high- 
ways. 


ROAD     KING     GRADER 

THE   GREATEST   ROAD    BUILDER  ON    EARTH 

Write   for   Prices,    Testimonials    and  Guaranty 
GOOD    ROAD    SUPPLY    CO., 

1408-1409  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Undesirable  Community 


Where  Life  Is  Worth  Living 
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MICHIGAN   ROADS   AND   FORESTS 


WE     ARE     BEHIND     THE  a    'U)rst    drawn    vehicle   is   apt   to   be   more   or  chines  have  come  and  come  to  stay.     It  should 

TI1V/II7C     /~IM     fTinn     DfkArtC    'ess   dust>'   or   muddy  —  an(-l    w'"   not   withstand  no  longer  be   a  question   for  us  to  try  experi- 

1  IMt-O     UlN     \j\J\JD     rCLJALJij    the   traffic  of   the  automobiles  if  they  are   run  ments.      Different    materials    have    been    tried 

at    the    high    rate    of    speed    that    they    are    at  many  times  and   in  many  different   ways. 

Paper  presented  at  the  Second  International    present.     If  the  law  were  enforced  restricting        During   the   twenty   years   that   I    have   been 

Road  1'ongress..  Hrussells,  Belgium,  July  31  to    the  speed  of  the  automobile  to  not  more  than  actively  engaged  in  this  business,   I   have  nev- 

Aug.  7.  1910    bv  Charles  W    Ross,  Street  Com-    twenty  miles  an  hour,  it  would  be  much  easier  er  seen  the  time  when  so  many  people  visited 

missioner    Xewt<  n.    \ia-^  lor   us   to   decide   as   to   the   kind   of  a   surface  our  city,  wrote  so  many  letters-,  asked  so  many 

t,     ,    treatment  to  put  on  a  road.     When  the  speed  questions   and    inquired    over   and    ever   again: 

fi"d    limit  is  exceeded  then  the  trouble  commences,  "What  can  our  city  or  town  do  to  improve  the 

,        7*£    and   by   every   mile  by   which   the   limit   is   ex-  roads   and  keep   up   with   the   automobile   traf- 

d  of  him  at  the    ceede(£  the  ryQad   is  t*rn  {o     jeces      In  fic?,     l  £  ^  road  buj,der 

.work   is  s  w     f]nd  ouf  best  macadam         d  ,b  ent  has  been  through  the  same  trials  and  trib- 

always  before  you   like  a  picture   on  the   wall.  5          ,  inlpassable   on   account   of   the  ulations.     It   is  as   hard  a   question    to   answer 

He    cannot    cover    up    his.  •  """takes.  -    ,  "  hi  £         k         h  h    and  as   it   wou)d   be   (0   h  "          ask  h 

A^re'enf  fte  re'i!  no'thh  %  "hat%S  be'^rm"    "*>  ™^™ve  to  maintain.  much   it    would   cost   to   build  a   mile  of  road. 

ed  perfect  in  the  way  of  paving  or  construct        I  believe  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  I'    would    depend    altogether    on    the    kind   of 

lre    we   shall    be    called   upon    to   build   two    types  road  and  the  thousand  other  things  that  might 

' 


we   may         n  . 

we  still   fi    1    be  termed  "state  roads"  should  be  built  to  take    should    be    spent    on    a    road   depends    entirely 
e  'our  fore-    care  of  the  automobile  traffic;  the  city  streets    -"how   much   traffic  passes   over  it,   also   the 


ha    such  is  Tno,  the  case         supe   our    ore- 

athers  felt  the  same  w'av  fiftv  vears  '     )    but  and   those  that  are  not  used  tor  through  traf-  klnd    of    traffic,    the    grade    and    the    sub-soil. 

ff'mUOT^e^.^trSpffikK^  "c    could    be    surfaced    with    a    differenf  treat-  Knowmg  these    you  can  readily  tell  what  kind 

different   from   what   it   was,    that   the   require-  ment.     There  are   many   dust  laying  materials  <  f    a    surface    to    recommend    and    about    how 

mcnts    are    entirely    different.      If    we    should  '"    the    market    at   present    that    are    perfectly  much  it  would  cost  per  square  yard. 

undertake  to  build  roads  similar  to  their's,  we  satisfactory    on    a    city    street,    but    many    of  As    I    have    already    stated,    the    work    of   a 

can    readily    see    that   we    would   be    criticized  them  are  not  fit  to  be  used  on  the  main  high-  road   builder   is   on   the   surface.     A   man   may 

severely  by  the  public.  way,    because    the    automobile,    traveling   at   a  build  a  sewer  or  drain,  or  in   fact  almost  any 

T,               ,                whnU              -la*,.   what     -  h'Sn   rate   of  speed,   tears   the   surface   off  and  other  kind  of  construction;  it  is  soon  covered 

behi*   donea                             nfz?e   the   abTlitv   c  leaves   the   r°ad  in   a  very   bad   condition   in   a  up    an,l    out   of    sight,    but    the   surface    of    the 

short  time.     We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  street   is   visible    at   all    times,   especially   in   a 

facTs   ™d   oZVons    that'c    \  Wbtained      I  timi:    when    either    the      s'»'ed      Iimit    wi"    be  rural  dtv  wherc  Pe°Ple  take  so  '™ch  P"de  in 

twer    nots'o   thi    con^resTwtld  neve'r  have  <**nged    or    the    traffic    divided    into    classes  their   private   drives,   walks  and   lawns.     They 

other    similar   meetinas    that  At   Present,   the   question   of  proper   treatment  require    so    much    of    the    Street    Department 

ficial  wo  Id   r    t  have  been  on    different    roads   is   very   perplexing   and   is  that   it    seems   at    times   almost   impossible   to 

reauired      I    think    the    dav   is  fir   distan"  causin«  mGrc   discussion   than   any  other  sub-  keep    up    to    their    requirements.      We    appre- 

wTn  we  shaU  have  reached  a  point  in  road  ^  ^  \  ^  °*  Mf"y  "P*1^,  *"  ?"*  l^f  **?  ^  ^  "f  ^'^  1°  P^ 
building  when  it  will  be  possible  to  answer  at  a  lotssf  tc  fkn™  how  to  solve  this  problem,  for  all  they  have  and  that  they  are  only  anx- 
all  questions  at  a  glance.  If  a  person  states  Jhls  state  of  aff.alrs  .cannot  eflst  lon.S  because  !ous  .  ,°  8et  the  best  they  can,  let  it  cost  what 
iint  and  kinr  of  traffic  over  a  certain  dlscerning  people  will  soon  learn  the  proper  it  will.  It  is,  therefore,  no  easy  task  to  say 
roadHric  sho^  treatment  and  correct  advice  wi,l  be  obtained  what  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  a 

just  what  kind  of  treatment  should  be  recom-    from  those  who  ar,e  caPable  of  giving  it.  street   of   from    eight   to    ten    per    cent    grade 

mended.  We  may  go  still  farther  and  say  that  Because  there  are  so  many  bituminous  and  cannot  safely  be  covered  with  asphalt  or  a 
our  belief  is  that  the  horseless  carriage  is  fast  asphaltic  materials  on  the  market  at  the  pres-  bituminous  paving,  so  that  it  will  be  perfectly 
superseding  the  horsedrawn  vehicle,  and  if  it  "it  time  and  as  each  agent  claims  that  his  safe  for  horses  to  climb  in  all  sorts  of  weath- 
could  be  done  at  once,  which  we  cannot  yet  product  is  the  best,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  any  er  and  we  are  obliged  to  look  then,  for  a 
hope  for,  the  roads  could  be  built  to  take  care  cue  to  select  the  materials  to  adopt.  My  opin- 

of  the  traffic  much  cheaper,  and  give  better  'on  Is.  that  they  are  all  good  under  certain  We  have  found  by  experience  that  a  heavy 
satisfaction  to  the  public  than  by  •  our  com-  .eon^itions  and  applied  to  certain  streets.  A  asphalt  oil  worked  into  the  surface  of  the 
bined  system.  They  could  he  surfaced  with  treatment  that  will  d.  on  one  street  may  not  road  prolongs  the  life  of  the  nad,  makes  it 
a  treatment  either  of  tar,  cement,  heavy  oil  '"  (:"  ;i"  t.'.er  ;  n  account  nf  the  heavy  traffic  ('ustless,  free  from  mud  and  is  not  likely  to 
or  any  of  the  new  preparations  that  have  'been  :  1:<!  "tlur  various  causes  tl.at  may  arise.  Tak-  1-e  slippery.  One  of  the  best  ways  that  we 
tried  that  will  withstand  tin  traffic  of  the  an-  *'•'&  these  ;eji:gs  irto  consideration,  it  is  much  l.ave  t.-und  to  app'y  this  material  is  to  take 
tomr  bile  and  keep  the  dust  down  so  that  the  -  eiter  to  <  btam  the  services  of  a  competent  a  crbic  foot  of  sand  t  .  a  galle  n  of  heavy  as- 
;  will  be  clean  and  in  perfect  condition  rjad  builder  or  secure  the  advice  of  some  one  phalt  oil,  heat  the  sand  to  a  temperature  of 
every  day  of  the  vear  for  the  automobile.  But  '  •'•  "  has  had  practical  experience  in  this  line  from  150  to  175  degrees  F.,  mix  the  oil  thor- 
n-hen the  roadway  is  expected  to  be  used  for  'han  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  an  agent  (Uglily  with  the  sand,  spread  it  on  the  street 
combination  of  automobiles  and  horse  whose  only  desire  is  to  sell  his  product.  with  shovels  and  rake  it  with  a  fourteen  t.oth 

drawn    vehicles,    the    problem    becomes    more        1  think  at  a  congress  of  this  kind  a  commit-    wooden  lawn   rake.     In   this  way,  we  have 

every  n  ad  builder  will  agree  that    tee     :     r  V.  lie  appointed  tn  study  into  the  dif-    ')ccn.   obliged  to  roll   the  surface  of  the   street, 

the  rpinion   of  the  chauffeur  and  driver  should    ferent  preparations,  and   have  chemical  analys-    'caving   the  sand   and  oil   to  he   rolled   down  by 

I  i     :  in    deciding   what   kind   cf  a   sur-    es  prepared  of  the  different   road   surface   pre-    the  teams.     This  has   been   tried   more   or   less 

used    in    order    to    give    perfect    servative  preparations,  s     that   standard  speci-    ''''ring   the  past  two  years,  and  has  proved  to 

s;;ti-'facti    n    for    Ir-th.      The    treatments    to   be    ficati'cns   could   be   drawn   up   for   the   different    1;e  .absolutely    clean    and    we    have:    not    been 

for    the  road-    have    never    been    kinds    of    roads    that    are    to    be    built,    recnni-    !  bli.yed   to  close   the   streets   at   any   time   dur- 

id  until  we  can  say  that  a  certain    —ending  the  different  materials  on  the  various    '"8  the  process  of  thi-  treatment.     It  has  prov- 

i-     to    he    used    almost    exclusively    for  according   to   their   needs,   in    i  rder   that    e('  very  satisfactory  and  one  treatment  a  year 

automobiles,    we    cann    t    tell    what    kind    of    a    when    the    question    is    asked:    "What    kind    of    seems    to    be    sufficient.      After    the    first    year, 

rrrfao-  to  recommend;  or  if  the  road  is  to  be    material   should    1    use?   it   can   he   answered   in    the    expense    is   much    less,   as    the    material   is 

osl     entirely     I"<T     the     horse     drawn    accordance  with  the  ami  tint  and  kind  of  traf-    worked   into    the   surface   of   the   road    making 

:   is  :,n   r    -y  matter  to  determine  what     ;\-    that    pasees   over   the    road.      These   are   im-    't    nearly    waterproof,    and    this    for    combii 

hnll    be   n  :,,t    considerations    and    can    be   easily   ob-    traffic  has  given   very  good   satisfaction. 

Ti  i^    year   in    i  -etts,   a    iained    by   taking   a   "road   census"   covering    a        We  have  tried  several  of  the  different  emul- 

tl;e  amount   •  f  traffic    day   or    week,   as   may    be   desired.     As   an   ex-    sions  that  are  applied  with  water,  such  as  tef 

lifferent  igiirea    sh   \v    ;  mple,   the    following   copy   oi   a   blank   report    racolL,      dustoline,      calcium      chloride      and 

•  f    our    roads    more    than    <'me-     wa«    used      by      the      .Massachusetts    Highway    Speares   road   binder.      I    do   not    intend   to   go 

<-v  them    C   mmi-sion   for  this  purpose-  into   the  detail    of  how   they   should   be   mixed 

re    machi  Hue         Kind   of  vehicle.  and   applied,   as   I    believe   the   process   is   well 

le   horse,   light  vehicle.  known  to  everyone  present.     These  have  prov- 

horse,  heavy  vehicle.  ed  very  satisfactory.     We  have  also  tried  Tar- 

Two     r  more  In  rs(  s,  light  vehicle.  via  A,  B  and  X,  the  latter  being  a.  heavy  hind- 

Two   or   n:  eg,   heavy    vehicle.  er  which  has  to  be  heated  and  mixed  with  the 

Au!i  im  bile,   runabout.  stone.     All    of   these    preparations    have   prov- 

Artomoljile,    touring    car.  ed   very   satisfactory. 

renditions.  There   are  streets   in   almost   every   commu- 

I  1  en    i-   m,  reason  at  the  present  time  why    nity    which    might    be    termed    "gravel    roads," 

urely  different  treatment   from  that    .  \  ei  v    municipality    shcujd    not    have   the   best    that    are    used    very    frequently    for    pleasure 
required     for    one     -ubjeeted    to    horse    drawn    ;  i    it    is    possible    for    them    to    build,    driving.     They  generally  lead   through   a   rural 

Utomo      \Ve   are   eertainh    at   that   stage    where    I    have    district    and    are      enjoyed    by      people    riding 
'lust,    free    from    loii'j    expected    we    should    be.      We    find    our-    horseback     also    by    ladies    and    children     who 

mud.    in    fact,   a    perfect    BUrfa  day   in    selvei   away  behind  the  times.     The  traffic  has    like    to    drive    on     the     soft,    smooth    surface. 

the  year,  but  the   surface  that  is  required  for    increased    in    volume,    the    high   powered    ma-    These   should   be   kept   free   from   dust   in   or- 


In   many 
;pri-e    three-quarter-    of 
\Yh<  re    the   e    conditions    exist    the 
ivided    irto    (lifferent    classes. 

nple,  ii'  the   census   -hon'il   -.how  that 

nbc  r    of    vehicles    pa-.-in-j    i  ti  er    a 
tin   r   ;H   in   t  v. 
propelled  b^   c-'a-  or  steam    the  road  would  re- 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Sayniaw  ;  Prof.  James  Satter'ee,  Lansing;  J.  C.  Knox,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 


in    make    them     pleasing    and    agreeable. 

They   may  be  treated   with  any  cf  the   lighter 

and  preparations  that  are  so  well  adapted 

this  -purpose.      In    this   way,   it    is    evident 

that   we  cannot  apply   a  hard  and  fast   rule  to 

all  city  streets  as  the  conditions  vary  so  much. 

h    -i  reel    must   be   studied   carefully   to   see 

the    amount    of   traffic    passing   over   it    before 

itislact    ry    report    can    be    made. 
When  poor  roads  prevail  in  a  section,  every- 
thing   is    very    apt    to    be    poor,    the    horse,    the 
nicr,    the    merchant    and    the    church. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in   spite  of  the 
strtni'.i -us    elf i  rts    made    in    some    sections    of 
tir  country  to  induce  immigrants  to  settle  in 
them,    very    few   accept    the   invitation.     They 
invariably   post   themselves   pretty   thoroughly 
il    a    section.     This   is   made    easy    by   the 
numeri.us   emigrants  who  have  preceded  them 
they    are    sure    to    have    acquaintances    in 
ral    sections    who   give   them   information. 
They  very   -eldom  locate  n  a  place  where  the 
r   ads    are    impassable,    as    they    do    not    wish 
>e    mud-blockaded    for    six    months    in    the 
In   order   t  >  induce   immigrants  to  come 
in IH    such    sections,    good    public    roads    must 
nst.     If  it  is  ec   nomy  that  prevents, 
it  is  .  •  .  nomy;  every  day  that  we  allow 

'iiir    public    i    ad-    to    remain    in    an    impassable 
ition.   streams    to   remain    without   bridges, 
we   deal   a   direct   ami    severe   1)1:  w   at    our   o\\n 
and   tlu-  c'  rntry   will   remain  undevel- 
i  peel.     ITe^e  r    ads,  if  improved  at   once,   i 


•ly  engineered,  and  made  good  roads,  with 
permanent  bridges  that  could  not  be  swept 
away  with  every  rise  of  the  streams,  would 
give  some  sign  of  permanence  of  settlement, 
and  of  contentment  with  the  section.  The 
burden  of  the  tax  would  soon  be  shared  by  so 
many  that  the  roads  would  not  only  be  self- 
sustaining,  but  would  be  ;i  s,,urce  of  revenue 
to  the  state.  The  taxes  would  return  in  the 
improved  condition  of  stock  and  running 
gear,  and  cf  the  increased  loads  that  could  be 
sent  to  market  in  wagons.  Circulation,  which 
is  the  backbone  of  business,  would  be  facil- 
itated; where  now  it  is  a  hazard  and  a  task 
to  venture  on  the  public  highways,  then  it 
would  become  a  pleasure.  But  unless  roads 
are  made  first-class  to  commence  with,  we 
will  never  have  them,  and  we  throw  away  .the 
money  we  spend  for  them. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  every  state 
and  country  was  so  much  interested  in  road 
work  as  at  present,  because  now  they  are 
awake  to  the  fact  that  something  must  be 
clone.  When  we  see  large  sums  of  money 
rppn  priated  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
I'nion.  it  behooves  us  to  look  about  and  see 
t!-at  we  are  iirst  on  the  right  track  and  then 
go  ahead. 

Tins  is  the  only  case  where  a  speed  of  sixty 

miles  an  hour  might  be  well  applied.     We  will 

find    ourselves    far    behind    if    we    don't    travel 

a   little   faster  in   the  next,  fifty  years   than    we 

r.    '    e   i  :•  -t.      Win  n    I    si  e   the  milli    ns   cf 


dollars  that  are  represented  in  the  fine  auto- 
mobiles that  are  obliged  to  work  their  way 
through  some  of  our  country  roads,  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  or  not  we  are  spending 
too  much  money  for  the  beautiful  carriages 
we  ride  in,  and  having  them  so  quickly  des- 
troyed on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
highways.  This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

The  different  government  reports  are  very 
good,  also  the  annual  state  reports  where  ex- 
periments have  been  tried,  so  we  can  readily 
see  that  the  information  from  the  different 
road  builders  throughout  the  country  is  very 
beneficial  and  easy  to  get  at. 

There  are  men  at  this  Congress  who  are 
able  to  give  competent  advice,  and  why  not 
give  the  community  the  value  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  they  possess? 

I  hope  to  see  great  good  come  trom  this 
Congress  and  wish  it  success.  Let  us  all  pull 
together  and  see  if  We  cannot  arrive  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  a  very  short  time. 


The  petition  for  improvement  of  Byron  road 
for  two  mile-;  north  of  the  city  limits  of  How- 
ell,  Livingston  cc.unty,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  State  Highway  Department  for  state  aid. 
The  road  has  been  surveyed  and  everything 
is  prepared  to  turn  dirt  as  soon  as  spring 
i  rens. 


Marquette  and  Negaunee  Macadam  Road 
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CONSERVATION     OF     WATER  POWER. 

The  Commonwealth  Power  Company  has 
progressed  so  far  with  its  initial  clam  l(i  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Sable  river,  which 
is  to  develop  12,000  horse-power  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity,  that  it  has  agents  at 
work  purchasing  right  of  way  for  the  erection 
of  steel  towers  SMI  feet  high  on  which  to  stretch 
copper  wires  that  ••will  bring  the  current  to 
Bay  City. 

This  is  true  conservation.  The  water  of  the 
Au  Sable  has  been  running  to  waste  for  ages. 
The  dams  to  conserve  the  wasted  force  had 
to  be  built  by  the  state  or  by  a  corporation.. 
The  overflowed  lands  adjacent  to  the  river 
were  owned  by  individuals.  The  right  to 
overflow  them  had  to  be  bought.  The  right  of 
way  for  the  transmission  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent had  also  to  be  bought.  Private  enter- 
prise, in  the  form  of  a  corporation,  could  do 
these  things  much  better  than  it  could  be  done 
through  the  agency  of  politicians  in  control 
of  the  state.  The  development  of  electric  pow- 
er has  come  to  be  a  great  industry  itself  and 
is  of  prime  helpfulness  to  many  other  indus- 
tries. Conservation  of  natural  resources  re- 
quired that  this  should  be  done. 

Cities  for  a  long  distance  from  the  source 
of  power  are  interested  in  its  development. 
Wires  from  a  sub-station  at  Bay  City  will,  it  is 
said,  "extend  to  Saginaw,  Flint,  Flushing,  La- 
peer,  Owosso  and  scores  of  other  towns  that 
may  want  the  current."  Not  one,  or  all,  of 
these  places  could  have  purchased  the  flowage 
right,  built  the  dam  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  electric  current.  It  had  to  be  done,  if  at 
all,  by  a  corporation,  which,  for  the  present  at 
least,  is  the  true  agent  for  the  conservation 
of  these  natural  resources  which  have  always, 
heretofore,  been  running  to  waste. 

Electricity  has  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  take  the  place  of  steam.  Not  only  the  ir.- 
vesting,  but  the  industrial  public  is  much  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  electric  power 
in  connection  with  the  waterways  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  countries.  Those  that  take  the 
lead  in  using  electric  power  will  keep  the  lead, 

Foreseeing  and  farseeing  men  have  already 
gone  so  far  as  to  purchase  water  privileges 
along  the  leading  streams  of  the  east  and  the 
central  west. 

Many  of  the  purchases  have  been  made  of 
private  owners.  Where  was  only  waste,  or 
little  or  no  present  value,  valuable  rights  have 
been  obtained  and  great  economic  advantages 
to  society  have  accrued. 

Large  amounts  of  capital  were  needed.  These 
amounts  had  to  come  from  accumulations  al- 
leady  made.  Capital  came  forth  to  meet  the 
requirements.  Costly  dams  were  built  along 
the  Kalamazoo  and  other  rivers  of  Michigan, 
in  which  enterprising  Jackson  men  took  the 
lead.  They  reached  out  from  the  Kalamazoo 
to  Grand  river,  to  the  Muskegon,  and  now  are 
developing  power  on  the  swrft  Au  Sable. 

The  same  process  is  going  on  in  other,  states. 
Fortunate  are  those  who  have  undeveloped 
water  power.  In  one  place  in  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Catawba,  Pittsburg  capitalists  put  in 
five  million  dollars  for  the  development  of 
electric  power  to  be  used  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing. This  is  only  a  sample  instance. 

For  years  the  census  authorities  of  the 
United  States  have  been  calling  attention  to 
these  available  resources.  Nothing  was  done 
— not  a  move  was  made — by  state  or  national 
authority  for  their  development.  They  had  to 
wait  for  private  enterprise  to  take  the  lead. 
Thus  the  higher  prices  of  coal,  resulting  from 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  fuel  and  pow- 
er, brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  machine  industry.  Through 
the  location  here  of  W.  A.  and  J.  B.  Fpote, 
because  of  its  central  position  and  Business 
start,  Jackson  was  in  at  the  commencement  of 
the  new  era. — Jackson  Patriot. 

"The  Forest  and  the  Saw  Mill." 
A  270  page  book  gives  a  report  of  the  Eighth 
Annual    Convention    of   the    National   Lumber 


Manufacturers'  Association,  and  especially  re- 
produces papers  treating  of:  ( 

"Forest   Conservation." 

."Forest  Land  Taxation." 

"1'rivate  Forestry." 

"Utilization   of  Waste." 

"The   Lumberman   and  the   People." 

This  book  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and 
presents  in  a  clear  and  concise  way  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  lumber  industry  of  our  coun- 
try, the  attitude  of  this  industry  to  the  econom- 
ies of  th-e.  nation,  its  position  in  the  movement 
lor  conservation,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  social  cnaracter  of  the  men  who  make  up 
the  backbone  01  this  great  industry.  To  any 
one  who  desires  to  learn  what  this  industry 
is  and  means,  there  is  no  shorter  and  more 
pleasant  way  than  to  read  this  book. 

"American  Forestry,"  the  successor  to  "Con- 
servation" and  to  "Forestry  and  Irrigation," 
is  still  the  great  magazine  representing  conser- 
vation in  the  broad  sense  and  forestry  in  par- 
ticular. 

From  this  we  take  the  following: 

Forest  Taxation  in  Wisconsin. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  making 
a  co-operative  study,  with  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  of  forest  taxation  in  that 
state.  The  plan  of  the  study  is  outlined  as 
follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  ob- 
tain the  information  from  which  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present 
method  of  taxing  forests  is  satisfactory  or  not; 
and,  if  not,  what  the  evil  features  are,  and 
how  the  taxation  of  forests  may  be  placed  on 
a  satisfactory  basis.  For  this  purpose  infor- 
mation is  required  upon,  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  actual  burden  of  taxation  on  forests, 
at  the  present  time,  and  also  in  the  past  so  far 
as  possible.  Also  whether  forests  are  taxed 
more  or  less  heavily  than  agricultural  and  oth- 
er lands.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain: 

1.  The  total  valuation  of  all  property,  reai 
and  personal,  in  each  town  and  county  of  the 
state;  the  assessed  valuations  and  true  values, 
so  far  as  possible,  oi  forests,  waste  lands,  and, 
for    the    sake    of    comparison,    of    agricultural 
lands,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  state.     Also 
the   prevailing   ratio   of  assessed  valuation    to 
true  value.    Also  the  tax  rates  for  every  town 
•and  county  of  the  state. 

2.  Detailed  facts  about  as  many  particular 
cases  as  possible   where   the  relation  between 
assessed  and  true  value  and  the  actual  burden 
of  taxation  can  be  accurately  determined. 

3.  Impressions  and  opinions  of  all  persons, 
officials,   timber   owners,   and  others   who   are 
able  to  speak  with  authority. 

II.  The  administration  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  in  "the  case  of  forests.     The  method 
of    assessing   forests.     How    does   it   compare 
with  the  assessment  of  agricultural  lands,  etc.? 
Is  the  law  strictly  or  laxly  enforced?     Is  en- 
forcement becoming  more   or  less  strict? 

III.  The  importance  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  taxes  on  forests.     How  large  a  part  of 
the  revenue  of  each  town   and   county   comes 
from  taxes  on  timberlands?     For  this  purpose 
we  should  know  the  assessed  value  of  forests 
in   each   town  and  county.     Assessed  value   of 
waste  lands  should  al'so  be  determined  if  pos- 
sible.    This  question  will  undoubtedly  be  hatd 
to  answer;  in  many  cases  it  will  be  impossible 
to    get    the    information    required.      However, 
anything  that  can  be  obtained  along  this  line 
will  be  of  great  value. 

IV.  The  effects  of  taxation   on  forests;  on 
the   management  of  forest  properties;  on   the 
cutting  of  timber;  on  the  use  of  cut-over  lands, 
etc.     Has    taxation   hastened   cutting?     Has   it 
led  to  wasteful  cutting  or  "skinning?"     Has  it 
led  to  abandonment  of  cut-over  lands?     Has 
it    prevented    reforestation    of    cut-over    lands 
or  the  practice  of  conservative  lumbering,  etc.? 
What  has  happened  in  the  past?     What  is  the 
present  condition?     Are  there  any  indications 
of  probable  future  effects? 

V.  The   general   attitude   of   people   toward 
the   subject: 

1.  Is  there  discontent  and  complaint  of  ex- 
cessive taxation  of  forests?  Is  there  complaint 


that  forests  do  not  bear  their  fair  share  of 
taxes?  Or  is  there  general  satisfaction  with 
the  taxation  of  forests?  Or  is  the  subject  not 
considered  of  importance? 

2.  Are  plans  of  reform  being  discussed?  If 
so,  what:  and  by  what  arguments  are  they 
supported  and  opposed? 

:i.     Information    is    especially    desired    as    tc 
(1)  how  the  plan  of  a  single  tax  on  yield  whe 
cut    would    be    received,    and    (2)    how    peopl 
would   regard   the   plan    to   separate    trees   an 
lands,  taxing  the  former  on  the  yield,  and  tax 
ing   the   latter  annually  on   its  value   as   was 
land   or   bare    land,   or   at   the   lowest   value 
which  any  land  is  assessed  in  the  district. 

VII.     For  aid  in  answering  all  of  the  abo\ 
questions,    general    information    is    needed 
to  the  amount  and  character  of  forests  and 
waste  lands  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  tt 
ownership   of   such    lands,   and   the  uses   beir 
made  of  them. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Massachusetts  method  of  acquiring  sta 
forests  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  priva 
forestry  by  taking  over  through  purchase  or  gi: 
comparatively  small  tracts  of  land  for  reforest 
tion  with  the  privilege  secured  by  law  to  th 
owner  of  repurchasing  the  property  in  ten  year 
paying  a  moderate  percentage  to  cover  the  co 
of  the  work  of  planting 'and  care  by  the  state 
the  meantime,  is  progressing  slowly  but  sure 
Massachusetts  forestry  figures  look  small 
compared  with  those  of  states  of  larger  area 
more  scattered  population,  but  it  must  be  remen 
bered  that  forestry,  so  far  as  this  state  is  co 
cerned,  will  always  be  intensive.  At  prese 
nearly  2,000  acres  have  been  taken  by  the  sta 
under  this  law  and  are  being  planted  under 
direction  of  the  state  forester,  F.  W.  Ran 
White  pine  and  Norway  spruce  are  very  large 
used  for  this  purpose.  About  500,000  pine  see 
lings  have  been  imported,  and  about  1,000,0 
pines  and  Norway  spruce  have  been  grown  in  the1 
nurseries  of  the  state  forest  service  at  Amherst 
and  East  Sandwich.  The  tracts  included  in  the 
2,00€  acres  are  distributed  among  about  twen 
towns  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  A  lar 
part  of  the  tracts  has  been  turned  over  to 
state  without  cost.  If  the  former  owner  do 
not  choose  to  resume  his  property  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  years  by  paying  the  required  amount  to 
the  state,  it  will  become  the  permanent  property 
of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  disposed 
most  of  the  tree  and  forest  legislation  that 
before  it  at  this  year's  session.  An  act  was 
passed  to  lessen  the  danger  of  forest  fires  in  the 
case  of  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  by  prohibiting 
aliens  from  entering  upon  any  land  in  those 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  picking  flowers  ^o 
berries  or  for  camping,  without  first  obtaining 
the  written  consent  of  the  owner.  The  pineries 
in  these  Cape  Cod  counties  have  been  subject  to 
continual  fires  of  considerable  extent  and  de- 
structiveness,  and  this  act  seeks  to  diminish  one 
of  the  frequent  causes  of  these  fires. 

The  town  shade  tree  law  of  Massachusetts  has 
for   many  years  been  the  most  effective  law 
the  kind  in  force  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  aa 
by  an   act  of   the  present  legislature   the  provii 
ions  of  this  law  are  extended  to  the  cities  of  the 
state.     Another  act  called  forth  by  prevalent  con- 
ditions in  the  state   requires  any  one  wishing  to 
cut  a  tree  near  the  highway  limits  to  prove  that 
such    tree    is    not    within    the    highway.     In   the 
country    towns    of    the    state    it    has    heretofore 
been  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  trees  ir 
woodlots  bordering   a    highway   were   within  the 
highway  limits,  and   therefore  under  public  con- 
trol   or   not.     This    was   owing   to   the    fact  that 
most   of   the   country    roads   are 'ancient   layouts 
that  have  not  been  accurately  surveyed. 
"  At  the  request  of  the  state  forester,  a  law  v 
enacted    prohibiting    the    sending    up    of   fire-bal- 
loons of  any  description  and  providing  a  heav 
penalty  for  violation.    This  was  prompted  by  tl 
fact  that  forest  fires  have  been  traced  to  the  n-=- 
of  these  balloons. 

A  law  was  also  enacted  empowering  the  stat 
forester,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and 
counsel,  to  accept  bequests   or  gifts  of   land  < 
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Michigan  Forestry  Association 

HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT 

The  modification  of  our  laws  which  will  enable  the  holding  and 
reforesting  of  forest  lands. 

The  protection  of  forest  property  against  fire  and  trespass.  The 
disposition  and  management  of  our  state  lands. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  this  work  and  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Membership  fee  $1.00  per  year,  including  yearly  subscription 
to  Michigan  Roads  and  Forests,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

PROF.  FILIBERT  ROTH,  Secretary, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


money  on  behalf  of  the  state  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing   forestry  interests. 

Another  law  provided  that  towns  of  a  valua- 
tion of  $1  .1110,000  or  less  appropriating  money 
for  defense  against  forest  tires  will  receive  in 
addition  from  the  state  an  equal  amount  up  to  a 
limit  of  $2.10. 

TO    RESTRICT    GRAZING    ON    WATER- 
SHEDS. 

The     following    is     of    interest     not    only    i" 

-bowing    the    business-like    handling    of    affairs 

National  Forests,  but  also  the  feeling  of  the 

west    as    regards    forest    influences    on    water 

flow: 

In    consequence    of    the    conclusive    eviden  •" 

which    has    been    laid    before    the    Secretary    01 

•culture  of   injury   to  agricultural   and  Other 

interests  through   too  heavy  grazing   of  certain 

eds    in    the    Manti    National    Forest,    in 

Utah.     Secretary     Wilson     has     cut     down     the 

-lock     which     will     be    allowed     to 

(hi-    forest   next   year   to   10,500    he.vi 

and  horses,  and    I. I.I.OOO  head  of  sheep. 

'I  hi-   i-   a   reduction    of   :;,000   in    the   number   o! 

e    and    horse-,    and    27.000    in    the    number 

There    ha-    been    great   apprehension    among 

.arniers    and    townspeople    who    live    along  — — : ! — -  -  

-treams    fed    from    these    watersheds,    lest  h  •          streams,   by    setting   aside   a    strip 

overgrazing    should    seriously  jeopardize    their  .   ,     .          '•,-'•        ;JV   : u:-i. 


approximately  two 


width   from  which 


PUBLICATIONS    AND    NOTES. 

One    of    the    most    useful    little    booklets    is 


Til    •  i  •  .  <  (I  U  1J  1  «.  >  A  J 1 11<1  L  t  I  V      LW  u     11111^3     in      w  ivi  in      n,  \j  \_/  1IC       vji        tilt       iiiv^^u       iu>,i  u> 

ual    experience   of 5  he    P"M       Rep,;,"    stock   "U1  1>e  exdllde<1  «?"  f"r    .imLtei1  £""   Just  published  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture 

..'vn       "ds.      In    order   to    take   this    step   it   has   been 


.  •  ,  >»  IIT'I  V.'Ub-  Ill        U1UCI         LU        ld.lS.C        11113        .'MV.LJ       *L        II  UJ          f*   *-.. 

Lh?.^,  "•'•'.'/"  :i"  n"    '"  ,^r^'^    V.  ,    ««.««»  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  ,toc% 


. 

tl      forcst-   an(,    whik,  the   rcduc- 


•  fticer-    of    the    Department    -how    that 
,  ted   grazing   before   the   Manti    Nation- 
Forest   was   created   had  very  serious  results, 
he  range  was   badly  overcrowded  and  abused.    j(j          era]   rMuft  is          ected  to  be  of  so  great    . 

benefit  to  the  community  as  a   whole   that  Sec-    '"   l 


s     Farmers'    Bulletin    Xo.    423,    and    entitled 
Forest    Nurseries    for    Schools."     The    entire 


lion     will    entail 
convenience    to 


embarassmcnt    and    in-    tract   is    so    simply    and    c'early    stated    that    i 
number    of    stock    growers.    wil,   pn;ve  of  great  help  to   anyone   interested 


Wilson    considers    no    other    course    is 
to   make   the   reduction. 


vith    the    result    that    the    natural    covering    ot 

lion    was    largely    destroyed,    the    soil    was  ... 

i-d.   and   conditions    favorable   to    rapid   ero-  '  J, 

re    creatc-d.      The   high   slsoves   began    to    GI)  ' 
jully   to  that   when   the   heavy   rainstorms  broke    TIMBER    WASTE    AND    FUEL    FAMINE. 
ipon    the    mountains    the    canyons    poured    down  ,  ,     .    .  .     , 

den   streams  upon  the  towns   and   farms.  A    Shortage    ot    wood    tor    ftte     is    an    entirely 

With   these  floor-streams  were  carried  down    lu;w  "'"d.tion  m  Manton.  but  the  residents  are 


Circular  94,  "Free  Publications,  Etc.,  for 
Use  of  Teachers."  is  also  a  most  timely  circu- 
lar and  should  be  sent  for  by  everyone  interested 
in  matters  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

In  bulletin  83  of  the  Forest  Service,  "The 
Forest  Resources  of  the  World,"  Mr.  Lon 


liter    which    on    its    retreat    left    behind    it    a    novelty  of  the   situation    will   be  apparent.  _   _  ._ 

thick  layer  of  offensive  sediment.     Water  sup     Is.  true  th''n  l^ere  is  some  wood  in  the  country    ers  anf,  all  peOple 


'••.'••  'i»^"-^">\,j\^v»jiii\_iii.          vvtiLviaui./  ,.  .  .  ,  i         .  .  .          .       . 

plies  for  dome-tic  use   were  contaminated  from    district,  but  the  roads   have  been  so  bad  during 


It    prove  valuable  to  lumbermen,  timberlan-d  own- 
ry    ers  and  all  people  interested  in  public  economy 


he    pi  f    stock    in    the    watersheds    as 

cell    as    from    the    soil    wash.     The    towns    of    tently  haul  it  to  town. 


the  past  month  that  farmers  could  not  consis- 
The  mills  and  factories 
phraim.     Mount     Pleasant,     Huntingtnn      Or-    wei>'   drawn   lu";n   until   the   sl'l>l>lv   became   en- 

e,    Id-ron.  and   Salina   were  severe  suf-    tlrc'-v    exhausted.      The    heavy    tall    ot    drifting    safe    t(1    >ay    that    in    their    .. 
while    the    city    of    Manti     which   is    lo-    sn"vv   does   not   warrant   the   hauling   at   a    rea-    t^timates  are  amply  accurate   for  all   purposes 
rectly  at  the  month  of  the  canyon  and    ?.9na9k  Prlce  and  there   are  today   many   fam-  -,,,-   I)nidic   concern. 
e  base  of  the  hills,  -uffered  damage.    '."«!  '."  tow"   who  arc  becoming  anxious  about 


and    welfare. 

While  much  is  based  on  unreliable  esti- 
mates, such  material  applies  usually  to  unim- 
]>.  rtant  or  less  important  districts  and  it  is 

eneral   lines    these 


The   results    simply  confirm   the   conclusions 
of  men   like   W.  Femow  and   others  who  have 
warned  our  people  for  years  and  urged  a  rea- 
lise   of    the    fore-Is    and    better    forest 


tcluding     depreciati.  n     of    property,    between  ,fuel    for.   present   use.    as    well    as    through    the 

and     P:IO:J.    estimated    at     from    $75,000    to  1'>"K  _wmtcr    months.      There    is    n       disputltl? 

si:.;;,. oiiii.  the    tact    that    fne    people    have    been    prodigal 

ing    Chief    Fore-tcr    Graves    visited  '"   woo<1  timber  and  that   much   of  it  has   been  ,,,-,', tVctiin.     Again    we    see    that    a    really    civ- 
Kpliraiin    and    was    impressed    by    the    serious-  destroyed   by  tires;  yet.  these  facts  cannot  now  \]\xvf\    a,;d    industrially    cleve'oped    country    re- 
nditions   on    the  "Manti    Forest.  1)e  :l'tered  nor  the  condition  remedied,  and  all  quires  an  enormous  amount  of  timber,  that  civili- 
prohibition   of  grazing  in   the   Manti   Can-  that  l'an  '"-'  ''one   is  to  preserve  a-  far  a-  pos-  /ali,)n   aml   USL.  of  timber  go  together;  that   in 
von   in    l!io:;   had   apparently   contributed   to   the  slhle   to   do,   the    small    quantity   of   timber   that  ,,llr    ,.,,,-thern    zones    about   30%    of   all   land    is 
reduction  of  damage  by  floods  to  the  city  remalns  alu'  to  foster  the  second  growth   tim-  reqllired    to    produce    the    wood    of    an    active 

i    Manli.      To   a-certain    whether   by   a   modili-  'lcr  people,  and   that  remote   supplies  and   especial- 

ot    the    grazing   now    permitted   the   same  _  '.  ly  the  supplies  of  the  tropics  do  not  enter  as 

lion    might    be    given    to    Fphraim    and  FOREST   RESERVE    HOMESTEAD.  an  important  factor  and  are  not  likely  to  save 

towns    he    ordered    an    investigation,    the  .A    few   weeks   ago    the   government    gave   no-  n-   the    pinch   which    a   shortage   of   timber   will 

i    which   i-   the   reduction    now   made,  ticc  that   2, .100  acres  in  forest  reserve  in   C.reen  mean.     Read   bulletin  83. 

t   was   found   that   in  parts  of  the   Forest    sur-  «'ood     township,     Wexford     county,     was     then         "The    Wood-Using    Industries    of    Maryland" 

'  nditions   are    far   from   satisfactory,   and  open   for   homesteading.  SO  acres    to   the   entry,  is    another    volume    in    a    series    of    studies    by 

ome  areas  have  reached  a  point  at  which  Soon      but     three      of     these     80's     were     left,  the   Forest    Service   in   co-operation    with    state 

ill    become    more    and    more    serious  F.very    acres    of    the    land,    which    hitherto    has  authorities    to    find    i  ut     what    is    used    in    the 

the   vegetation    i-   not   given   a   chance   to   re-  l»-;cn    considered    of    no    value    for    agricu'ture.  state,   where   and    by    whom    wood   is   used   and 

"rn-      I'    i--   now    evident    to    Secretary    Wilson  "ill    l>e    under    cultivation    in    a    few    year-.      It  what    becomes,   (f   it.   and    where    it   is   procured 

that    the    National    Forest   officers,    in    their    de-  'las    been    found    that    with    proper    care    these  and    what   price-    are   paid   for   it    by   the   manu- 

j-ire   not    to  curtail   use   of   the   range   by   stock-  lands   can   be   utilized   in    the   culture   of   alfalfa,  facturer   and    thus   by    the    state.      A    perusal   of 

any    further    than    was    made    absolutely  growers  cutting  from   two  to  three   tons   to  tte  this   bulletin   will  convince  anyone  of  the  great 


iry.    have    been    too    liberal    in    their   rec      at'rt''  worth   upwards  of  $14   a   ton. 
immendations    as    to    the    amount    of    grazing 


value   of   this   -ort   of    work  and   publication. 


ACCEPT  280   MILES. 

The     state     highway     department     has     coiu- 


«••   permitted.  PINE  SEEDS  AND   OTHERS. 

The  experience   in    Manti   Canyon   is   believe  1  -^    number   of   people   each   year   ask   t'be    sec- 

i  indicate  thai   the   proper  restriction  of  graz-  retary   about    tree    seeds.     Just   now    1)     Hill    of  pleted    its    work    of    road    inspection    for    I'.MO. 

i    will   dimmish    the   volume    of  floor   waters.  Dundee,   III.,  and  also   the   North    Eastern   For-  About   20  miles  .f  reads,  ready  for  the  official 

the    annual    property    loss,    and    add    to  "try  Co.,  New    Haven.  Connecticut,  offer  fresh  O.   k.   of   one   of   the   highway    officials,   will   not 

L-l    prosperty    ot    the   country.      It   has  seed.-  of  white   pine,  of  oak,  etc..  at   fair  price-,  be    inspected    until    spring    on    account    of    the 

nsequently    been    decided   to   restrict    grazing  So   also   does   Thus.    Median   <K:   Son-.   Cerman-  snow.       This    season     the    department    has    ac- 

ipon  the  area.-  surrounding  the  headwaters  of  town,   Pa.  cepted  2so  miles  of  state  award  road. 
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FORESTRY    IN    GERMANY. 


BY    HENRY    C.    POST. 
'°       '  8    '    "' 


and  speeches  full  of  theorie«  nd  suMestions 
experimenting  in  a  tentative  manner  in  various 
isolated  localities,  and  giving  indications  that 
forestry  is  getting  ready  to  commence  to  be- 
old  Germany  acr,  Sa  the  water  is  develop- 
uu  the  most  splendid  forest.,  in  the  world 

While  thi,  country  is  making  political  cap- 
ital  out  of  the  personal  tends  and  squabbles 
arising  among  the  officials  of  this-  newly-cre- 
ated  government  enterprise,  scientific  Germany 
is  working  along  harmoniously,  practically 
unerringly  and  has  been  -for  over  a  hundred 
years  in  her  wonderful  work. 

politics,  no  friction,  no  bombast  or 
bragging  in  the  German  "Forstamt?  Quietly 
Following  out  practical  as  well  „  the  dteore- 
tical  lines  m  co-operation  with  university  study 
and  field  or  forest  practice  the  results  are 
what  might  be  expected-somethmg  wonder- 

Durinc.    the    ,ev..,,,    .  lifB 

student  e    as    a 

?  litM     7   summer   s£a- 

T  T"    Pft,Wurt- 
found    this    an 

n^^m   MC'"  u     e^l±^te:,WlNI,^.^rhT 
ing   was  less 

U  art    where  1   wen  ?"**    St"U" 

It    was   here      he   headmiar  ers  of"o          f  th- 
offices    of     the    kingdom    of 

" 


rivr  .-it  that  proficiency  entitling  a  man  to  be 
a  fc.rstinan.  Xext  he  becomes  an  oberforster 
after  years  of  activity  (including  military  ser- 

?A$  1™A*  his  life  has  been  devoted 
">  .^calling,  the  forest  man  has  probably 
arrived  at  such  a  condition  of  competency  and 
prospective  opulence  that  the  department  al- 
ows  h!m  .t.hc  P"v.lege  of  marrying  and  rais- 

'"«   a   tarnllv'  '          .. 

According   to    German   tradition    this    tamily 

eventually  becomes  ForstleHte   (forest  people), 

J'  ls  t,or  <hls  and  fma"y  other  co^nt  Basons 
that  the  German  forestry  >ystem  has  reached 
a  .«»«>>*«»  of  success  that  never  can  be  at- 
S^ef  al,"  ','evcr  «»  even  be  hoped  for  in 
thls  land  ™here.  a.  "nehot-Ballinger  contro- 
vS.rsv  1S  thc  PnnclPal  trult  of  departmental 
efficiency. 

^n  oberforstmai.  (upper  forest  man)  does 
»°t  necessarily  have  to  have  his  house  and 

g™lj   '^^^'"tter'of  7  «  this  'officnV  who 

nder    his  n   , 

,iv|/in  a  goo™  house  i  "  he  vilhge  an  N  ,' 
^Ua^  Member  of  socLty 

In  Kirchheim  I  remember  Oberforster  Jager 
lived  in  one  of  the  best  houses  and  took  orders 
from  no  one  except  Prof.  Holland,  who  had 
command  of  half  the  extensive  forests  of  south- 
ern  Wurttemberg. 

]"  the  Kirchheim  offi<-  a"  a—  te  record 
;md  description  is  kept  in  the  bookkeeping 
department  of  every  tree  in  this  particular 
Jurisdiction.  Its  ago,  condition,  quality,  value, 
etc"  can  always  be  referred  to.'  The  forstmen 

mirse<1    fost"e<1  "ke 


and  more  populous  districts  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  Mmie  such  system  of  forest  culture. 
may  be  successfully  adopted.  This  govern- 

^^^0"^  of^lrefs  pf^intabitfj 

Unprotected,  terrify  c.uceutrate,,  effor!  i 
well  nigh  impossible.  And  as  1<  ng  as  tre 
graft  and  insatiable  greed  of  the  lumber  king 
slaughters  the  uitts  of  nature  only  to  leave 
the  denuded  land  in  hope  ess  desolation,  ju-t 
so  long  may  we  expert  he  constant  menace 
of  forest  fires  and  desert  clknate. 

After  my  nve-stigations  and  experiences  M 
the  heart  of  the  Suabian  reservations  it  Ftrikw 
me  that  our  forest  department  is  as  yet  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for.  and  too  much 
tangled  up  with  politics  and  gratt  to  give  very 
good  results  for  a  Inn-  time  to  come 


STATE     REVENUES     FROM     NATIONAL 
FORESTS. 

For  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Tune  30  last,  the  U. 
S-  Department  of  Agriculture  announces,  the  :.<:, 
per  cent  of  National  Forest  revenue  which  will  gd 
to  the  States  for  road  and  school  purposl 
amounted  to  $506,194.84.  This  was  $67. 
more  than  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  little  over 
«  per  cent.  The  payments  are  an  offset  to  the 
'°ss  of  income  from  taxable  property  sustained 
through  withdrawal  of  the  forest  laud  [rod 
-try  under  the  'public  land  laws. 

The   amounts   which   will    go   to   tr-   v.-rior 
States    are    as    follows:       Arizona,    $51,229.38; 
Arkansas,  $2,904.44;   California,  $80.752.91:   Col- 
orado.  $50,306.19.  F'onda,  $7.16.38:   Idaho. 


--_.          _• -..,-.....,,,,.        3t      tile      1 1  i  L  i  v 

.  where  .  lived  were  mostly  serving 
their  apprenticeship  in  forest  huts  or  in  the 
offices  in  the  village.  Their  forest  life  and 
duties  were  the  basis  of  constant  conversation. 
I  shall  never  fcrget  my  introduction  to  the 
forest  people  when  I  first  took  up  mv  abode 
in  Kirchheim.  They  are  a  branch  of  society 
in  themselves,  and  hold  themselves  as  quite 
the  aristocracy  in  a  little  town  like  Kirchheim 
m  the  Suabian  mountains. 

Wurttemberg^    university    is    at    Tuebingen 
there,  of  course,  was  where   the   scientific 
head   ot   the   kingdom's  forestry  office   was   lo- 
cated,   though    the   business    headquarters    was 
at  the  royal  parliament  in  Stuttgart      Here  the 
twelve    member,   of  the  office   of   forest   couti- 
Stamt)    meet    at    regular    intervals    and 
the     koenigliche   forstrath"   (king's   counselor 
ach   ,,f  the  twelve  is  titled)   is  the  higher 
officer  in  the  department.     He  is  ju.-t  as  hi-h 
and  important  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  finance 

>mmerce. 

Prof,    Holland,   lecturer  on   forestry   at  Ti-e- 

-•n  and  Forstrath  as  well,  was  oflr  host  at 

the     gesellschafr  (party)  of  forest  pe.  pie  and 

there   that   my   eyes    were    first    opened 

to   the   dignity   and   importance   oi    the   German 

system. 

It    was    a    curious    coincidence    to    me    -i-     in 
American  when  ,„  sauntering  through  the  fine 

the    huge 

rpoi    beams  the  dzrte  c<  mmcmorating  the  erec- 
the  structure    (1492)   cai  p   and 

.';'"'!'-.   attention    to    the    record    and    he    said 
Ja!  ja!  my   house  is  ae  old  as  your  land  of 

.\menkali. 

T1".  I     Old    beech    and    maple 

u';ir  Klr'  '  arc  more  extensive  th-m 

have    in    this    part    ,  I     Michigan. 

rtable 

:.  ",,  have 

d   to   become    forstmen   spend   a   year   at 
a  .time  guarding    their   charge;    prunina,   trim- 
studying    and    ,  itudying    their 
'-   their    next    examination    at    the 
1T(7'U      Jhenanotl  ,,,„,„  .„  ,,u. 
try  and  the  scientific  studies 
for  UK-  theoretical  side'  ,,f  their  edu 
cation. 

And    thus    these    would),  ,s    have    to 

alternate    for  etween     « |Craf(    and 

the  life  m  the  universitj    befon    they  can  ar- 


When  it  is  desirable  or  advisable  to  cut 
down  one  of  the  valuable  old  giants  the  pro- 
ceeds go  to  help  build  a  schoolhouse  or  re- 
duce taxes.  Nothing  is  lost  or  wasted. 

If  a  storm  plays  havoc,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, and  trees  are  broken  and  limbs  brought 
down,  the  forstleute  are  soon  on  the  spot: 
the  valuable  timber  is  promptly  cared  for  and 
then  the  poor  of  the  community  are  turned 
in.  And  what  a  harvest  of  faggots  they  get. 
The  wounded  and  sick  trees  are  patched  and 
bandaged  and  doctored  and  net  a  vestige  of 
the  storm's  debris  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  used  in  astonish  me  often  when  en  my 
walking  trips  I  would  find  myself  in  a  dense 
forest  of  large  trees  and  suddenly  note  that 
they  were  growing  in  rows.  The  Germans 
have  been  planting  forests  for  such  a  long 
time  that  many  such  forests  begin  to  look 
almost  primeval. 

At  Heidelberg  in  northern  Wurttemberg 
there  is  a  mountain  stretch  of  extensive  refor- 
estation. One  gets  a  view  of  fields  from  one 
to  ten  miles  in  extent  with  sharp  lines  cf  de- 


will  he  covered  with  a  growth  of 
.  —  -<-ids.  another  with  trees  twenty  years 
...„  and  all  as  smooth  and  even  as  thi'  'Tain 
on  one  of  our  extensive  Dakota  wheat 
raches. 

I  remember  once  lying  down  to  rest  in 
a  very  old  forest  on  thc  banks  of  the  Neckar 
and  IK  ting  that  those  castanian  trees  seemed 


gon,  $39.635.87;   South   Dakota.  $9. 808  "3:    i 
$32.905.49:    Washington,    $23.671.89;    Wyon 

Xote worthy   is   the   especially   heavv   incre;i 
over   t^e   amounts   last  year   in    certain    stat 
In   California   the  amount  rose   by  over  :2."> 
cent,    in     Idaho    by    over    35    per"  ceni     and 
Oregon  by  nearly   50  per  cent.     The  increaj 
nre  the  result  of  increased  activity  in   Natic 
Forest    timber    sales    in    these    States    an'1 
an   earnest  of  what   will   happen   as  the  timl: 
supply    which    the    Government    is    carinc 
comes    into    full     demand.      Since    the    cut 
timber    will    always    be    limited    to    what 
will    keen    on    growing,   the   income 
will    be    permanent,   not    transit! 
as  wr-uld  have  been   the  case  if  hasty  and  im- 
provident    exploitation     had     been     permit 
According  to  the   calculations   of   the.  D< 
meiit    of    Agriculture    officials    the    St 
eventually    receive    many   times    what    the    fn 
ests    are    now   yielding    them,    for   there    ic 
vet   on    the    whole    only   a    very   restricted 
mand    for  the   Government's  timber. 

The   above   is    of   interest    to   all    our 
and   shows  how  ready   the   i>i"  pie  an 
to  anv  aceressive   section   if  it   onlv  "hu-; 
Tt  _a!so    shows    how    little'   reason    tin 
politicians    have    to    complain    of    the    nat-" 
or  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  ? 


>•••-••  i"  vn^over  that  these  huge  old  mon- 
arch s  were  grown  in  rows.  When  did  Ger- 
many forestry  begin,  anyway? 

It  was  my  peculiar  good  fortune  duriti"  sev- 
eral years  of  student  life  in  Germany  to  be 
thrown  much  among  the  forstleute  of  south- 
ern Wurttemberg  and  nowhere  have  ]  met 
••<  "'ore  hospitable,  congenial  and  thoroughly 
delie'htrul  lot  of  people.  Their  education  on 
their  subject  is  complete  both  theoretically 
and  practically.  There  is  absolutely  no  poli- 
tics in  German  forestry.  It  is  entirely  a  ques- 
tion ol  education,  training  and  fitness. 

In   a    densely   populated   country   like   Furope 
s    comprehensive    system    of    fores)    cultiva 


STUDENTS   GO   LUMBERING. 

On    December  27   thc   entire    senior   f< 

tical  course  in  timber  estimating  and  mi 
at  De  Ward,  in  the  north  woods.  Tw 
three  men  with  Professor  T.  Fred  P.ak< 
th<-  forestry  department  '  making  the  trio.- 

Evenings    will    be    spent    in    studying    f 
civil     service     examination      which     < 
Mnrch.   probably  at   Lansing. 

Whi'e  in  camp  lectures  will  be  dc'ucrcd 
practical  phases  of  the  vvrk  bv  R.  S.  KelH 
of  the  forest  service.  On  the  return  trip 
da}  'vill  be  -pent  in  Bnv  City  in  inspecting 
wod  manufacturing  plants  in  that  cif\ 

The  rla«s  sneni  an  afternoon  at  the  In,, 
yard  of  the  Hall  Lumber  Companv.  SUP 
mentitlf  their  class  work  bv  actual  <  bs« 
lion.  ,:f  kinds  and  quality  of  lumber. 


'7"1    °LJ*W     kPertaPa    '"    *•    ''im    future 
when  conditions  become  stringent  in  the  older 


Tt  is   estimated  that  20  miles  of  good  ro 
will  be  built  in  Kent  county  in  1911. 
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a-    created   by   an   act  of  the   legislature   tw 


feet  to  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and 


w,th    power    to    appoint    an    immigration    taLing 


,„  nhesfl 


Secretary  A    C.   Carton  pointed  out   that  by    1»09  and  being  ranked  by  North  Carolina,  Ar-    sunlmit   with   branches 
working    a"-    an    immigration    commission,    the    kansas   and   Virginia.  pyramid       ^ese 

r»<  n  i .-.  <*r  m*i  i-i  KQ  iii  «m  AvMAiijttit  rw  i » i  H  on          •  our  is  IflnGS.     r  i  on*  in  v 


-tate  officials   would  be  in  an  excellent  position 
to    assist    in    the    development    and    reforestation 

and-s  in  the  northern 
'It  i-   not   our  idea  to  ref.-.re 


clothed    from    ba,      to 
^d  form.ng  ^s  en  der 

Kew  Bulletin 


FOREST    LEGISLATION   NEEDED. 

part  of  the  state.        Michigan   is,  very  backward  in   fore-t  legisla- 
rest  lands  that  are    tion.      During    its    coming    session    Wisconsin  - 


OWNERSHIPS  OF  WATERPOWER. 

- .,   —               P  The  following  letter  is  of  .interest  to  all  and 

suitable    for   agriculture,      said    Secretary    Lar-  legislature    will     enact    laws    which    will    give  shows   how   much   the   people   are   inter- 
ton,   "but    we    hope    to   prevent    the    state    trpm  the     standing     timber     of     the     state     adequate  »    J.    .^    Qur          ;it   economic    questions: 
becoming    barren    of    all     timber    by    planting  protection,    thereby     sefTing    an     example     for  \yjth  re'ceiH  water  power  development  there 
n  the  soil  that  is  not  fit  for  tilling."  Michigan   and   Minnesota.     The   Wisconsin   in-  arisen    a    situation    which    should   interest 
It  was  decided  to  a-k  the  legislature  to  fur-  terests  are  now  preparing  a  bill  which  will  im-  '                       woman  in  the  United  States— all 
ther    increase    the    scope   ot    the    operations   ot  pi;se    a   tax   of   two-tenths   of   one   mill   on    the  '  ,  -.„  '  a\fee  •    those     who     deem     themselves 
the    1'ublic   Domain    Commission  by   vesting   it  assessed    valuation    of    the    state.      The    money  ,     f.           wno  ][ve  on  moderate  incomes,  and 
with    authority    to    exchange    land    with     the  realized  by  this  tax  will  be  expended  in  earing  '  <•      *    &           Q{   women    who   earn   a    small. 
d    States   government    or   individual    land  for  the  state's  forest  reserves,  buying  additions  .  v  waoes    for  it  concerns  the  cost  of  living. 
owners.     There  are  various  pieces  of  property  to    them    and    in    supporting    an    active    forest  e   must  have   food    clothing,  heat  and  light, 
adjacent    to    some    of    the    state    forestry    re-  patrol.     For  this   latter  purpose  it  is  intended  or(]er  U)  'exist      Soon  the  water  powers  are 
•   that  the   commission   would  like  to   se-  to   appropriate  $250,000   a   year.  (      rovjd(;   us   wjtn  all   these  essentials,  hence 
cure   in    exchange    for   lands   in   other   sections        The   Michigan   law   gives  but  $10,000  a   year  imnortance    of   a   thorough    understanding 
of   the  state,  but   under  the  present  law,  it   is  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  of  the  whole  ^    this    jeveiopn,ent    is    going    to   mean 
-ible   to   consolidate    the   reserve   by   the  5tate.                                                                                .  tn    „,„,.„    individual    housekeeper.      It    is    said 
exchange    system, 
ked  to  grant  I 
contribute  a  portion 

taxes    in    the    county    where    the    reserves    are  terests    and   it    seems  cer'tain    of  passage.  "  electrical     engineering     prophesy 

located.                                                                                    The  Northern  Forest  Protective  Association,  ^         withm   ten   years   all   necessaries,  as   well 

Secretary  of  State  Martin-dale,  Auditor-Gen-  which    was    organized    recently    at    Marquette,  numerous    labor-saving    machines,    will    be 


consolidate    the   reserve    by   the  5tate,  t      every    individual    housekeeper.      It    is    said 

tern.      The    legislature    will    also  This  legislation  in  Wisconsin  is  recommend-  ,             i     about   one-fourth    of   the    coal    now 

rant  the  commission  authority  to  ed    by  legislators,   members   of   the   public  do-  *       ^.^   bg   ]ieeded   ;n    the   near   future, 

ortion  of  the  highway  and  school  main    commission    and    by   the   big   lumber   in-  ^^    who  •stancj    as    authority    on    questions 


tion  to  the  legislature.     Wi'liam   Kelley.  Julius    posed 'bill    in    Wisconsin    will    establish. 

Real    and    A.    C.    Carton    will    compile    the    Wisconsin   plan   is   to   establish   a  forest  pa 
annual    report    for    the   legislature. 


Thtj  perform    such' magical    results   as   will    science 

.  when  she  applies  her  magician's  wand  to  pro- 

for   the    northern   twenty-two   counties   of   the  >           electricitv 

the   present    time    there    are    .V,    forestry    state.      Each    county    will    have    not    less    than  ^hen   the   tjnles  comes   for   construction   of 

enervations    i'\_the   various    northern   counties    ten   patrolmen   and   as   high    as   thirty   and   no  r>    gerjes    Qf    (jams    on    each    river    with    large 


ugjzestioii   01    A.  J.   Dougherty,   state   for-    ficials   of   the   wisdom   of   protective   measure-. 
Marcus    Schaaf    will    be    instructed    to    Governor    Eberhart    of    Minm->ota    has    stated 


hether  these  rivers,  which 

an    investigation    and    estimate    the   cost    that   the    fires   in    Minnesota   the   present   year    f^eroetuftv 'to"      fifw^corporaticns  who 'Will 

oi    equipping  the   other  reserves   with    suitable    would  have  paid  for  forest  protection  the  next  '    ,       nrivileue  of  dictating  to   nearly 

ion   against   forest   fires.  fifteen    years,    based    on    the    loss    to   the    state        e"      ;  ,,f,,.lef,     mi]Holf   peOple,     the    prices    of 


STILL  ENOUGH  TIMBER. 

Much  pessimistic  matter  has  been  written 
of  late  years  concerning  the  waste  of  the 
country's  timber,  and,  in  fact,  the  figures  print- 


through  them  |    clothing,  etc.,  with   the   power  to  reduce 

1  here  are  yet  about  o.OOO.OOO  acres  of  stand-     ,      wage-earner's  salary  to  the  lowest  possible 
ing    timber    in    the    upper    peninsula    and    the  -      h;  h   h     car/exist;   or>   should   these 


is    worth    on    an    average    $2.50    an 
The    timber    manufacturer    expends    t" 

supplies    and 


3    an  rivers  and  potential   power  sites   be  controlled 

,      ...,...,  *..„..„,.,,;=  ui«ii-  I  by    the     Federal     Government    and    leased    to 

ed    showing   the   enormous    cut    each   year   are  "I1    thls   timber   >    0  an    acre  .tor   supplies   and  mone   ed   interests   under  reasonable   contracts 

tling.     This  has  given   rise   to   the  modern  labor,  making  the  ccst  per  acre  Mi.., 0.  ot  which  SQ   that  u   wou,d   be   within   the   power  of  the 

lore-try  movement,  by   which  the  government  ^he    merchants    and    manufacturers   and    labor-  ,c   a(.             tjme   that   they   fee,    that   these 

is  trying  to  conserve   the  country's  timber  re-  ln^,me"  oft,         s'ate  rcceive  3  interests  are  abusing  their   privileges,  to  force 

<-•-   for   the   future.  The  Northern  Forest   Protective  Association  (hem   (o   rcasonable   terms. 

Rut  the  situation  is  not  as  had  as  it  looks  recently  organ. xed  at  Marquette  now  has  .-•  A  favorite  arglirnent  of  the  moneyed  inter- 
It  is  not  comparable  to  the  destruction  of  the  membership  representing  2.000,000  acres  of  js  {n  the  effect  tha{  in  ordcr  to  ilwest 
coal  beds  which  is  going  on  at  so  extravagant  stan^ng  timber  mixed  pine  and  other  s,  ft  t,,eir  mon  [(,r  dcvelOpmcnt  purposes,  they 
a  rate,  for  every  pound  of  coal  .burned  ha^  "'°o<]*  and  hardwood.  It  will  according  to  forever  own  the  water  power  sites.  On 

'              •                            -            -  Pfj>siri»*if      f-f  *»«         how*      o      m*nriK*»rchi*\      r«r\r*-  *. 


ils    that    some    of    the    oldest    lumbering  nnrn'c    val"e    of    le8>slatiOB    : 
'•a     are     still     among     the     best     producers  tO  that  e'"1 
Maine,    for   instance,    has   been    a   lumber    pro- 
ducer   tor   :!00   years,    yet    in    1909    it    was    the  NOTABLE   TREES   OF   AN   ENGLISH 


1    Switzerland    and    France;    who    lead    the    world 
in  water  power  development,  have  placed  their 


GARDEN 


power    sites    under    government    control.      This 

works    well    for    individual    manufacturers    anil 
the   people   generally. 


nineteenth  in  volume  of  production,  furnishing  ....    

00.000  feet   of  the   lumber  supply   of  the  It  is  a  considerable  distinction  for  a  garden  At    present   laws    governing    power   sites   arc- 
country.      Pennsylvania   produced    l.f.OO.OOO.DOO  Io  possess  Hhe  finest  specimen  in  the  kingdom  inadequate    to    protect    the    people's    interests. 
,    and    other    old    states    large    on    the  'list  ot'  eyen   one  kind   of  tree,   but   Claremont  has  The   <  nly   remedy    for   this   lies   in   a   sweeping 
•e    North    Carolina.    Virginia,    Georgia    and  within    its   boundaries   four   or    five   for   which  public    i  pinion    which    will    force    congre.->    to 
ida.     Ani  ther  hopeful  side  of  the  situation  precedence    may    be    claimed    over    all    others  enact  such  law-  as   will   meet  the  present  siJu- 
thal   m  the  building  industries,  especially  in  f  f  the  same  species  in  the  British  Isles.  Clare-  ation.      Such    an    opinion    can    onlv   be    created 
large  cities,  concrete  and  steel  are  rapidly  mont,  as  is  generally  known,  is  now  the  resi-  thn  uah    women's   influence.      Something   must 

dencc  of  the  Duchess  of  Albany.  lie   dorr,   and    doife   immediately   or   this   qnes- 

the    nineteen    states    cutting    more    than  Gymnocladus    eanadensis    (Kentucky    coffee  tion    will    be    beyond    our   control. 

W     i  •"             ^Cet    '"    1900'    11    wl're    southern,  tree)   is  represented  by  the  finest  specimen   in  This  winter  there  are  several   hills  up  before 

ton    led    the  ^country    with    a    cut    of  the  British  Isles.     It  is  over  60  feet  high,  and  Congre^.     which,     unless     counteracted,     will 

.5,863.000,000  feet,  Louisiana  being  second  with  its  trunk  is  seven  feet  in  girth.     Sassafras  offi-  place  great   blocks  of  power  sites  in  the  hands 
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if  a  few  corporations.  Any  woman  can  as- 
sist this  movement  who  will"  u-c  her  influence 
in  her  own  family  and  community. 

Why  not  get  up  a  Mother's  Club  in  your 
neighborhood,  asking  the  children's  school 
teachers  to  help  to  organize  it?  Send  to  me 
for  reading  matter  and  information.  In  this 
way  you  will  be  helping  your  husband's  and 
children's  future  welfare. 

Through  this  reading  matter,  you  can  learn 
any  particulars  in  regard  to  power  site  de- 
velopment and  what  it  is  going  to  mean  in 
your  own  home,  and  just  what  legislation  is 
necessary  to  protect  your  home  against  the 
encroachments  of  monopolistic  influences. 

An  authority  says:  "The  nation  owns  the 
undeveloped  power  sites  in  national  forests 
and  on  the  public  lands  of  the  west  and 
south.  As  landlord  the  federal  government 
had  a  right  and  duty  to  compel  the  power 
companies  to  develop  them  pn.mptly  and  ful- 
ly, to  pay  a  reasonable  rental,  to  give  the  sites 
back  to  the  public  after  a  reasonable  time, 
say  fifty  years,  so  that  the  lease  may  be  re- 
newed on  terms  dictated  by  the  better  knowl- 
edge of  people  as  to  their  rights. 

Power  companies  should  furnish  all  facts 
;  relating  to  cost  of  construction  and  operation, 
and  submit  to  such  regulation  of  service  and 
prices  by  the  States  as  will  allow  fair  return 
for  the  money  invested.  Violation  of  any  of 
these  conditions  should  work  a  forfeiture  of 
the  lease.  This  system  has  been  in  vogue  in 
the  national  forests  for  many  years  with  very 
beneficial  results  to  all  concerned.  It  should 
be  extended  to  power  sites  on  the  public 
lands  which  have  been  withdrawn  under  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Taft:  also  to  power  sites 
en  the  navigable  rivers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  because  the  consent  of  Congress  must 
be  given  before  any  power  dams  can  be  built 
in  a  navigable  stream.  Power  sites  which  are 
neither  owred  by  the  Federal"  Government  nor 
situated  on  navigable  streams  should  be  de- 
veloped under  State  laws  imposing  like  re- 
strictions. 

Trusting    to    an    immediate    and    hearty    re- 
sponse  from  every   one   who  reads  this  letter. 
Fraternally   yours, 

ALICE    BENNETT, 
419  East  64th   Street. 

New   York    City. 

BUYS   MORE  TIMBER   LANDS. 

It  is  stated  that  the  I.  Stephenson  Company 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  timber  land  in  the 
counties  of  Delta,  Marquette.  Dickinson,  Iron 
and  Menominee.  comprising  in  all  about  twen- 
ty thousand  acres.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
deals  of  its  kind  reported  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula in  a  number  of  years.  The  transaction 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  people 
of  Delta  county,  because  it  means  that  an 
Mi'inense  amount  of  timber  will  be  taken  to 
Wells  to  be  manufactured. 


A  PIONEER  IN 

REFORESTING  WORK 


NEW  LUMBER  TOWN. 

The  Tula  Lumber  Company  is  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  Gogebic  county  industries.  The  com- 
pany has  laid  out  a  town  and  is  now  erecting 
:\  store  and  office  building,  to  be  followed  later 
by  a  sawmill,  planing  and  lath  and  shingle 
mills  at  Tula  on  the  South  Shore  road,  twelve 
miles  east  of  Bessemer.  As  soon  as  the  mills 
arc  in  operation  to  furnish  the  lumber,  a  num- 
ber of  dwellings  and  other  buildings  will  be 
erec.ted.  The  men  back  of  the  enterprise  hail 
fr<  in  Traverse  City  and  control  several  thous- 
and acres  of  good  timber  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  new  town. 


A  DEAL  IN  TIMBER  LANDS. 

i  )nc  of  the  largest  real  estate  transfers  in 
Delta  county  is  now  being  arranged.  It  has 
been  under  consideration  for  a  year  or  so — 
the  sale  of  the  Jerry  Madden  Shingle  Com- 
pany's timber  lands  to  the  Escanaba  Lumber 
Company.  About  seventy-five  hundred  acres 
are  involved,  for  which  abstracts  are  being 
made.  The  sale  does  not  include,  as  originally 
planned,  the  Rapid  River  mill,  which  Madden 
&  Schaible  will  continue  to  run  on  their  Trout 
Lake  timber. 


Merited  recognition  has  recently  been  given 
in  the  press  of  Michigan  to  the  work  of  David 
H.  Day,  the  well  known  hardwood  lumber 
manufacturer  of  Glen  Haven,  Mich.,  for  his 
practical  work  in  reforestation.  Mr.  Day  be- 
gan his  practical  efforts  to  renew  the  de- 
nuded timber  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Glen 
Haven  as  long  ago  as  1875,  and  today  it  is 
said  that  he  could  begin  cutting  on  a  tract 
of  1,400  acres  of  hardwoods  with  a  sprinkling 
of  pine  and  hemlock,  there  being  oak  and 
ash  trees  there  fully  20  inches  in  diameter 
and  many  others  of  standard  timber  size.  Mr. 
Day  went  to  Glen  Haven  in  those  early  days 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  wooding 
port  for  the  Northern  Michigan  Transporta- 
tion Company,  as  at  that  time  the  lake  steam- 
ers burned  wood  under  their  boilers  and  had 
to  put  into  port  frequently  to  renew  their  fuel 
supply.  In  1878  the  lumber  production  in 
western  Michigan  was  at  its  height,  but 
around  Glen  Haven  the  timber  had  been 
practically  exhausted  and  the  cut  over  lands 
could  be  bought  for  a  song.  Mr.  Day  began 
investing  his  surplus  earnings  in  some  of  this 
land.  As  his  accumulations  increased  he 
bought  more  land,  and  is  today  the  owner  of 
not  far  from  30.000  acres,  and  has  enough 
timber  on  the  virgin  pine  land  which  he  pur- 
chased in  the  early  days  to  keep  his  mill  at 
Glen  Haven  in  operation  for  fifteen  years. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Day  secured  working 
plans  from  the  government  for  the  more  sci- 
entific reforestation  of  his  lands  and  the  net 
results  since  then  have  been  improved.  He 
has  seen  that  the  timber  was  properly  thinned 
out,  that  fire  lines  have  been  maintained,  that 
the  underbrush  and  tree  tops  and  logging 
waste  were  properly  disposed  of,  until  now 
he  has  a  tract  that  is  not  only  referred  to 
with  pride  by  all  who  are  interested  in  for- 
estry, but  is  indeed  a  convincing  illustration 
of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  profitable 
reforestation  by  private  parties. 

Mr.  Day  has  not  been  boastful  regarding 
his  achievements.  He  makes  no  claims  to 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  pioneer  in 
reforestation  in  the  Wolverine  state,  but  he 
is  that  just  the  same.  H'e  is  credited  with 
considerably  more  than  the  modicum  of  sense 
a"d  when  he  started  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  young  timber  among  the  blackened 
stumps  and  desolate  areas  of  northwestern 
Michigan,  he  did  so  because  he  believed  it  to 
be  a  good  th'ng  for  him  and  for  those  who 
might  come  after  him,  and  that  some  day  he 
"light  realize  from  his  work  and  investment. 
Pictures  of  the  second  growth  forest  belong- 
ine  to  Mr.  Day  are '  to  be  found  herewith, 
and  it  is-*  one  of  the  handsomest  tracts  of 
yonpnr  timber  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Efforts  made  by  Mr.  Day  that  are  now 
looked  upon  to  some  extent  in  a  philanthro- 
nic  way  are  not  confined  to  a  renewal  of  the 
forest  growth.  He  has  done  and  is  doing  a 
great  deal  for  western  Michigan  and  his  splen- 
did energy  and  public  spirit  have  accom- 
n'ished  wonders  for  the  people  of  western 
Michigan.  For  years  he  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  everything  that  has  contributed  to 
the  conversion  of  the  barren  waste  of  a  few 
years  ago  to  what  may  be  probably  termed 
today  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  country. 
His  work  has  been  appreciated  in  his  being 
mpde  chairman  of  the  Western  Michigan  De- 
velopment Bureau.  Some  of  the  things  that 
he  has  done  have  already  been  of  immense 
benefit,  but  the  spirit  which  he  has  fostered 
will  make  his  past  efforts  far  more  valuable 
in  future.  He  was  foremost  in  endeavoring 
to  interest  the  government  in  the  establish- 
ment of  life  saving  stations  on  South  Mani- 
tou  Island  and  on  Sleeping  Bear  Point,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  hits  of  coast  on  the 
cast  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  station 
has  prevented  the  loss  of  thouands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  and  has  saved  many  lives.- 
He  had  a  cable  laid  from  Glen  Haven  to 


North  and  South  Manitou  Hands  by  way  of 
the  Sleeping  Bear  station  and  this  one  thing 
added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  station. 
Through  his  influence  and  active  effort  the 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Glen  Haven  have  been 
systematically  rebuilt  and  kept  in  good  order, 
so  that  his  part  of  the  state  is  widely  known 
for  the  excellence  of  its  highways. 

Mr.  Day's  farm  at  Glen  Haven  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  country.  He  has  a  fine  tract  of 
land  under  cultivation,  his  farm  comprising 
400  acres.  Among  its  chief  attractions  are  an 
orchard  of  4.000  fruit  trees  and  a  large  herd 
of  thoroughbred  Holstein  cattle,  in  which  he 
takes  a  commendable  pride.  An  attractive 
and  substantial  house  and  an  immense  barn 
ador  his  property.  Amid  such  surroundings 
and  with  the  care  of  his  saw  mill,  his  ft. rest 
and  his  farm  to  occupy  his  time,  Mr.  Day  lives 
a  happy,  contented  life,  as  all  who  know  him_ 
can  testify.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
association  work  of  the  Michigan  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Associati  n.  and  is  a  pri.miiu-ut 
factor  in  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  As- 
sociation, and  his  counsel  and  advice  on  mat- 
ters of  legislation  or  along  practical  lines, 
arc  sought  in  both  organizations. 

In    speaking    about    his    forestry    work,    Mr. 
Day  says: 

"This    forest    of    1,400    acres    was    originally 
cut  over  for  wood  for  fueling  steamboats  and 
was   afterward    burned    over,    the    year    of    the 
Chicago    fire.    1871.      Vt    sprung    up    to    a    line 
second   growth   of   hardwoods,   pine   and   hem- 
lock.     Thirty-two    years    ago,    when     I    came 
here,  it  showed  a   fine  stand   of  young  timber 
and    I   conceived   the  idea  of  a   forest   and   left 
it    for   that   purpose.      1    claim    I    am   the   oriy,- 
inal   ft  rester  of1  the   state.      I   have   kept   mad^ 
through  it  as  fire  lines,  clearing  up  from   time 
to  time  the  older  timber  and   rubbish.     I  have 
not    thinned     it     to    any    extent,    as     I     be 
that     all     the     timber    is    valuable.       I     expect 
later    to    begin    taking    out    the    smaller    treejjl 
working  them   up   into  small  articles  for  com- 
mercial   purposes.      Why    should    I    skin 
destroy  young  trees  that  the  forester  of  i 
is  planting  the  seed  for  and   setting  the   - 
trees?     I   claim  that  my   forest   is   the   product 
of  nature,  and  we  cannot  improve  on  that 
might  hurry  it.  but  to   me   the   survival   oi 
fittest    seenis   the   true   policy   to   pursue. 

"A   forestry  course  of  thinning  out  the  trac 
would  mean  a  great  expense  and  the  des 
ing    of    a    great    stand,    when    in    a    very 
years   every  pine   will   be   of  commercial  vahr 
for  small  material  work.     Thin  when  you  ca 
do  so  at  a  profit;  cease  the  minute  you  canal 
Later,  of  course,  take   out   the   larger   trees  • 
nak.    nsh     PIT!    cherry    for    veneers    an< 
purposes   which   will   produce   the   greatest   re 
suits.     By  this  course  the  young  stand  is  con 
tinually    coming    and    as    time    goes    on    all 
material    of   value. 

"I  am  now  ^taking  out  some  of  the  sma 
stuff  for  turning  purposes  at  a  profit,  thes 
being  trees  that  but  a  few  years  ago  I  wa 
afraid  to  thin  out.  I  am  experimenting,  as 
learn  the  best  methods  and  profits  to  be  de 
rived.  I  expect  to  handle  this  small  stoc' 
this  way  (but  only  when  it  shows  profit). 
is  my  pride  and  pleasure.  I  do  not  expect  I 
live  to  see  its  best  results,  but  I  am  pavin 
the  way.  It  is  a  perpetual  forest  proper!; 
handled  and  will  last  forever  and  my  son  ai: 
hi*-  s  r  and  son's  son  can  have  s  metl'iiig 
enjoy  as  long  as  the  world  last,  provided 
course  the  elements  do  not  detroy  it.  Th 
oak  rises  now  from  the  smallest  sapling  i 
to  20  inches  on  the  stump  and  is  a  goo 
stand  from  6-inch  to  20-inch.  Cherry  we  hay 
as  large  as  16  inches  and  down,  and  ash 
inches  There  is  quite  a  little  poplar  and  ]' 
of  white  birch,  which  is  a  spool  proposiifl 
and  which  1  am  'ocking  up.  as  it  is  better 
the  land  and  the  strength  of  the  soil  can 
thrown  to  other  trees. 

''There  are  some  fine  stands  of  pine  trees, 
lots  of  them  being  12  inches  in  diameter  and 
growing  thickly.  The  maple  is  flourishing 
and  ranges  in  size  from  saplings  up  to  0  and 
8  inches  diameter." 
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CASE 


36  HORSE  POWER 
1O-TON 


ROAD  ROLLER 


Time   price,    with   Simple 
Cylinder, 

$2,2OO 
With    Compound    Cylinder, 

$2,300 

Six  per  cent  discount 
for  cash. 


Guaranteed  to  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  any  other 
make  or  design  of  10-ton  road 
roller. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE  12, 

WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION 


The   Only   Spring-Mounted    Road    Roller   Built 

CASE  Rollers  Have  Greater  Fuel  and  Water  Carrying  Capacity  Than  Others 

We  Sell  the  Weil-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes— And  a  Full  Line  of  Road  Building  Machinery. 

Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.   I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

branch  Office  at  Lansing,  Michigan  (INCORPORATED)  Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Engine  and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalogue 


THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXER 

For  Street.  Road.  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lands 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER  when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 
tion. 


THE    ADVANCE    CONCRETE    MIXER    CO. 


118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Michigan  State  Good  Roads  Association 

P.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings,  President.                                                                N.  P.  HULL,  Diamondale,  Vice-President. 
THOMAS  SATTLER.  Jackson.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

TOWN   ROADS   NEED 

HEAVIER   CONSTRUCTION 


Paper  presented  at  Second  International 
Road  Congress,  Brussels,  Belgium,  July  31  to 
August  7,  1910,  by  R.  O.  Wynne-Roberts  M. 
Inst.  C.  E.,  London,  Eng. 

The  materials  usually  employed  and  the 
.•Miiditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  in  large  towns,  dif- 
fer considerably  from  those  found  on  rural 
and  suburban  roads,  for  the  financial  re- 
sources at  the  dispn^l  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  large  towns  enable  them  to  use 
materials  which  are  quite  beyond  the  means 
"f  rural  and  suburban  road  authorities.  In 
view  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  rapid 
transit  locomotion  and  the  difficulties  created 
thereby,  the  f  Hi  wing  observations  will  be 
confined  to  roads  of  the  latter  category. 

In  the  first  place,  the  satisfactory  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  roads  on  wet  sub- 
is  admittedly  difficult  and  expensive;  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  therefore,  require  that 
unto  drainage  should  be  provided,  for 
which  purpose  stoneware  or  concrete  pipes 
are  suitable.  The  former  should  be  thorough- 
ly vitrified,  strong  and  of  good  form,  the  lat- 
ter should  be  made  of  high  grade  air  slaked 
Portland  cement  and  lean  hard  aggregate,  in 
rtions  and  well  mixed.  Reticu- 
lating drains  of  -trong  agricultural  pipes  or 
stonework  should  be  laid  to  remove  water 
from  all  parts  of  the  subsoil  to  the  main  con- 
duits. 

The  foundation  of  the  road  constitutes  the 
main  strength  of  the  structure  and  should  be 
built  of  durable  stone,  handpacked  and  well 
bedded.  Inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  traffic 
traverses  the  crown  of  the  road  the  foundation 
should  be  stronger  there  than  at  the  sides. 
If  heavy  traction  engines  use  the  road,  the 
thickness  of  the  foundations  should  be  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  at  the  crown,  and  for 
a  width  of  about  12  feet  to  18  feet  along  the 
center,  thinness  will,  of  course,  depend  largely 
"ii  the  nature,  the  composition  and  the  weight 
bearing  capacity  c  f  the  subsoil,  and  the  char- 
acter and  magnitude  of  the  traffic  which  it 
lias  to  sustain. 

The  surface  material  should  consist  of  the 
most  durable  macadam  obtainable,  and  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  am- 
ple room  for  standardizing,  for  at  present 
there  is  no  satisfactory  methrcl  of  correlating 
the  value  of  different  kinds  of  macadam.  At- 
trition tests,  etc.,  do  not  always  conform  with 


the  results  obtained  in  practice.  The  mini- 
mum thickness  of  macadam  on  the  center  of 
the  road  should  be  about  six  inches  and  at 
the  sides  about  four  inches.  The  macadam 
should  be  spread  in  thin  layers  and  rolled 
dry,  the  interstices  being  well  filled  with  small 
graded  stones,  so  as  to  reduce  the  voids  as 
much  as  possible;  a  minimum  of  hard  grit 
shculd  be  thrown  on  to  bind  the  whole  mass. 

Taking  into  account  the  disintegrating  ef- 
fect of  high  speed  traffic  on  the  roads,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  bituminous  binder,  such 
as  coal  tar,  so  as  to  keep  the  macadam  to- 
gether, to  form  a  coherent  and  resilient  sur- 
face, to  prevent  rain  percolating  into  the 
fabric  of  the  road,  and  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  dust  produced  by  the  traffic.  Tar  is  one 
of  the  by-products  of  gas  manufacture,  but  it 
is  also  produced  in  connection  with  coking 
ovens,  blast  furnaces,  etc.;  this  communica- 
tion, however,  will  in  the  main  only  deal  with 
that  produced  from  coal  at  gas  works. 

The  writer  having  also  had  some  experience 
as  a  gas  engineer  is  therefore  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  gas  manufacture.  The  quality 
of  the  tar  depends  on  the  composition  of  the 
coals  carbonized,  the  quantity  distilled  in  each 
retort,  the  class  of  retort  installed,  the  heat 
employed,  methods  of  dehydration,  etc.  The 
constituent  parts  of  the  tar  are  differently 
grouped  in  each  case,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  results  obtained  on  road 
works  differ  so  much  under  apparently  similar 
circumstances.  The  space  and  time  at  the 
writer's  disposal  do  not  permit  a  description 
cf  the  process  of  tar  production,  in  detail; 
suffice  it  to  state  that  water,  light  oils,  and 
an  excess  of  free  carbon  contained  in  crude 
tar  have  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  dur- 
ability and  effectiveness  of  its  application  on 
roads. 

All  crude  tars  retain  a  quantity  of  water  in 
intimate  admixture,  and  the  latter  increases, 
in  most  cases,  in  proportion  as  the  tempera- 
ture employed  at  the  gas  works  is  raised,  and 
no  extended  period  of  rest  will  cause  the  same 
to  be  entirely  eliminated.  If  therefore  crude 
tar  is  used,  it  should  be  carefully  boiled,  which 
work  entails  some  risk,  as  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  water  and  free  carbon,  it  is  liable  to 
froth  over  and  cause  trouble.  When  crude 
tar  is  used  on  roads,  it  is,  owing  to  the  emul- 
sifying actirn  of  the  light  oils  have  been  ex- 
tr.-'-ted  by  effective  distillation.  Given  a  period 
of  dry,  hot  weather,  the  oils  will  vola- 
tilise on  the  TI.  ad  surface.  Some  engineers 
maintain  thai  these  oils  are  driven  off  by  boil- 
ing in  portable  boilers,  or  kettles,  but  the 

Continued  on  Page  6 


DUST   PREVENTION   AND 

ROAD    PRESERVATION 


During  the  last  year  the  United  States 
Office  of  Public  Roads  conducted  a  number 
of  experiments  in  dust  prevention  and  road 
preservation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
A  recently  issued  publication,  Circular  No.  92, 
entitled  "Progress  Reports  of  Experiments  in 
Dust  Prevention  and  Road  Preservation,"  des- 
cribes the  work  and  summarizes  the  results 
obtained  and  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  first  work  with  which  the  report  deals 
consisted  of  five  experiments  with  waste  sul- 
phite liquor  carried  out  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Agricultural  department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  the  first  experiment  a  615-ft.  section  of 
road  built  of  trap  rock  macadam  with  a  lime- 
stone binder  was  treated  with  a  sulphite  liquor 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1,267  to  1,270  at 
25°  C.,  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  water. 

The  solution  was  applied  by  means  of  a 
300-gal.  sprinkling  cart  at  the  rate  of  0.54  gal. 
of  the  mixture  or  0.27  gal.  of  the  liquor  per 
sq.  yd.  The  first  application  was  made  on 
Mar.  17,  1909;  about  the  middle  of  May  the 
road  became  somewhat  dusty  and  was  water- 
ed several  times.  On  June  1,  another  appli- 
cation of  the  sulphite  liquor  in  a  mixture  con- 
taining 80  per  cent,  of  water  was  made  at  the 
rate  of  0.366  gal.  per  sq.  yd.  In  making  the 
first  application  1,093  sq.  yds.  of  road  were 
covered  and  820  sq.  yds.  were  covered  by  the 
second  application.  The  road  was  one  sub- 
jected to  a  rather  light  traffic,  but  became 
quite  dusty  in  dry  weather.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  the  first  application  were  satisfac- 
tory until  the  middle  of  May  at  the  time  the 
road  was  watered. 

Experiments  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5  were  carried 
out  on  a  branch  of  the  road  used  for  the 
first  experiment.  It  was  of  a  similar  con- 
struction and  carried  less  traffic.  The  portion 
employed  for  experiment  No.  2  comprised  an 
area  of  90  sq.  yds.  and  was  treated  with  a  sul- 
phite liquor  at  the  rate  of  0.5  gal.  per  sq.  yd., 
the  material  being  sprinkled  by  common  gar- 
den watering  pots  and  then  broomed  into  the 
surface.  The  material  was  readily  absorbed 
but  was  apparently  a  less  satisfactory  binder 
than  that  used  en  the  first  section. 

Eperiment  No.  3  was  practically  a  duplica- 
tion of  No.  2  with  a  sulphite  liquor  obtained 
from  a  different  source.  The  results  seemed 
less  satisfactory  than  those  obtained  in  the 
preceding  eperiment. 

In  experiment  No.  4  a  concentrated  liquor 
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having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.22,  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  0.44  gal.  per  sq.  yd.  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  experiment  No.  2.  The  results  obtained 
were  similar  to  those  obtained  in  the  first  ex- 
periment. 

The  fifth  and  last  experiment  was  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  fourth  except  that 
the  liquor  was  used  undiluted.  It  was  not 
readily  absorbed  but  after  being  broomed  into 
the  surface  produced  a  well  bonded  road. 

The  report  states  that  the  cost  can  not  be 
calculated  exactly  as  the  materials  were  con- 
tributed, and  the  work  was  done  partially  by 
engineer  students.  Figuring  the  cost  of  the 
sulphite  liquor  at  12  cts.  per  gal.  and  basing 
the  computation  on  eight  hour  labor,  the  fol- 
lowing is  given  as  the  approximate  cost  for 
the  several  experiments. 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  1. 
First   application: 
2  laborers  for  bailing  liquor,  fjj 

day    at   $2.00...- $1.50 

1  sprinkling  cart,  3-jj  day  at  $5.00.   1.88 


Total  $3.38 

Cost  of  labor  per  sq.  yd.  (1,093 

sq.  yds.,  total) 0.0031 

Cost  of  material  per  sq.  yd 0.0324 


Total  cost  per  sq.  yd $0.0355 

Second  application: 

2    laborers    for    bailing    liquor, 

1-16    day,    at    $2.00 $0.25 

1  sprinkling  cart,  3-16  day,  at  $5.   0.94 

Total    $1.19 

Cost  of   labor  per  sq.  yd 0.0011 

Cost  of  materials,  per   sq.  yd.. 0.0088 

Total  cost  per  sq.  yd 0.0099 


Total  cost  per  sq.  yd.,  both 

applications    $0.0454 

EXPERIMENTS  NOS.  2,  3,  4  AND  5. 

4  laborers,   Y^  day,  at  $2.00 $2.00 

1  foreman,  Vt  day,  at  $3.00 75 

.  Total  : $2.75 

Cost  per  sq.  yd.  (339  sq.  yds.,  total)  .0081 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in 
the  following  summary: 

"The  use  of  crude  waste  sulphite  liquors  as 
described  under  experiments  Nos.  2  and  3 
proved  but  little  more  effective  than  water  so 
far  as  laying  the  dust  was  concerned.  For  the 
first  six  weeks  experiments  Nos.  4  and  5 
were  as  satisfactory  as  experiment  No.  1,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  material  it  was  impossible 
to  make  a  second  application.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  No.  1  all  of  these  experiments  were 
made  upon  such  short  stretches  of  road  that 
no  very  definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn, 
but  all  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
application  of  a  solution  of  about  1.13  specific 
gravity  at  the  rate  of  approximately  0.5  gal- 
lon per  square  yard  is  fully  as  effective  as 
the  more  concentrated  material.  The  second 
application  described  under  experiment  No.  1 
laid  the  dust  satisfactorily  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  after  which  the  road  slowly  reverted 
to  its  original  condition,  although  the  excel- 
lent binding  value  of  the  material  was  appar- 
ent for  some  time  later. 

"From  these  experiments  it  would  seem  that 
crude  waste  sulphite  liquor  in  single  applica- 
tions has  but  little  value  for  road  treatment, 
but  that  the  concentrated  material  may  be 
classed  as  a  temporary  or  semipermanent  dust 
preventive  and  road  binder.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that,  if  crude  liquor  were  applied 
daily  as  in  ordinary  water  sprinkling,  its  use 
would  prove  economical  in  localities  where  it 
is  produced,  and  that  the  base  would  concen- 
trate in  the  road  and  eventually  become  a  val- 
uable binder." 

The  experiments  comprising  the  second  set 
described  in  the  circular  were  conducted  at 
Youngstown,  O.,  to  determine  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  utilizing  slag  in  road  build- 
ing. The  work  was  carried  out  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  in  co-operation  with  the  Car- 
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negie  Steel  Co.,  from  whom  the  slag  was  ob- 
tained. 

The  road  used  for  the  work  was  situated 
just  outside  the  city  limits  and  was  2,754  ft.  in 
length.  The  soil  was  a  gravelly  clay  that 
became  sticky  in  wet  weather  and  dusty  in 
dry  weather.  A  section  of  the  road  about  100 
ft.  in  length  was  level;  the  remainder  was 
rolling  with  a  maximum  grade  of  about  4^2 
per  cent.  It  carried  a  heavy  automobile  traffic 
and  a  light  carriage  traffic  and  was  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  farmers  in  hauling  pro- 
duce to  town.  It  was  graded  by  the  county 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000. 

Seven  experiments  were  made,  in  all  of 
which  blast  furnace  slag  was  used.  For  the 
several  experiments  binders  were  employed  as 
follows: 

Experiments  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  blast  furnace 
slag  screnings;  experiment  No.  4,  open-hearth 
slag  screenings;  experiment  No.  5,  blast  furn- 
ace slag  screenings  mixed  with  lime;  experi- 
ment No.  6,  blast  furnace  slag  screenings  and 
sulphite  liquor;  experiment  No.  7,  blast  furn- 
ace slag  screenings  and  refined  coke  over  tar. 

In  experiment  No.  1  the  material  was  laid 
in  two  courses.  The  first  consisted  of  slag 
ranging  from  \l/2  ins.  to  3^  ins.  in  size  laid 
to  a  depth  of  9  ins.  and  compacted  by  rolling. 
The'  second  course  consisted  of  the  same  kind 
of  material  varying  from  %  in.  to  1^4  ins.  in 
size,  laid  4  ins.  deep  at  the  center  and  21A  ins. 
at  the  sides.  The  road  was  then  rolled  until 
a  smooth  surface  was  obtained  and  then  the 
binder,  consisting  of  screenings  ranging  from 
H_  in.  to  dust,  was  put  on.  After  rolling 
slightly  water  was  applied  by  means .  of  a 
sprinkler  and  rolling  continued. 

The   results   are   summed  up  as   follows: 

"In  a  very  short  time  the  water  began  to 
run  off  the  surface,  which  then  became  quite 
solid.  As  the  road  dried  out,  "however,  the 
surface  became  crumbly  and  required  addi- 
tional rolling  and  sprinkling.  When  the  work- 
was  completed,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
this  section  was  in  good  condition  except  for 
one  or  two  small  places.  From  the  behavior 
of  this  material  indications  point  to  the  ad- 
visability of  sprinkling  the  surface  every  day 
for  about  ten  days  in  order  to  develop  the 
full  binding  value  of  the  slag  screenings." 

Experiment  No.  2  consisted  cf  the  construc- 
tion of  a  section  of  road  using  only  one  course 
of  slag.  The  material  was  laid  to  a  depth 
of  12  ins.  at  the  center  and  9  ins.  at  the  sides. 


and  was  composed  of  pieces  ranging  from  % 
in.  to  3*/2  ins.  in  size.  There  was  a  consider- 
able lack  of  uniformity  in  different  loads  of 
the  material  and  the  depth  to  which  it  was 
laid  necessitated  more  rolling  than  was  re- 
quired in  other  cases.  The  road  was  finished 
with  screenings  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment.  The  report  states  that. 
"The  surface  was  well  bonded  when  inspected 
at  the  beginning  of  last  fall." 

In   experiment   No.   3   the  material 
in  two  courses,  the  first,  9  ins.  deep,   cons 
ing  of  slag  ranging  from  3l/->  ins.  to  dust, 
the    second,   6   ins.    deep   at   the   center   nnc 
ins.  at  the  sides,  composed  of  3^2-in.  to 
material.     The   road  was  finished  in  the 
ner  previously  described  and  the  results 
similar   to   those   noted   in    the   second   expe 
ment. 

The   section   built   as  experiment   Xo.   4 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  exp 
ment   No.   3   except   that   the   binder  used 
sisted  of  open-hearth   slag  screenings   ran.a 
in    size   from    ;4    in.    to   dust.      The    screenir 
were  spread  about  \l/2  ins.  deep  and  when 
died   set   very   quickly,   producing   a   hard 
face.      This    open-hearth    slag    frequently 
tains    free    lime    and    silicate    minerals.    \vhi> 
in    the    presence    of   mcisture    produce    a 
hydraulic   set,   hence    the   addition    of   Irme. 
in   the   next    experiment,   in    which   blast    fur 
ace  slag  binder  was  used,  was  not  considered 
necessary. 

In  experiment  No.  5  the  road  vvas  constr 
ed    as    in    No.    1    except    that    with    the    bli 
furnace    slag    screenings    there    was    mixed 
per    cent,    of   powdered    quicklime.      The   s 
varying  from  fa  in.  to  dust,  and  the  lime 
mixed   by   hand   on   a   mixing   board   and 
shoveled    directly    upon    the    road    or    carrfe< 
to   it   in    wheelbarrows.      After   sprinkling  an 
rolling   the    surface   bonded   and    became   solk 
very    quickly.       The    surface    did    not    becoim 
crumbly    as    on    the    first    section    and    it 
noted    that    better    results    were    obtained    I1: 
the   use    of   very    fine    screenings    than    by  th> 
use   of  coarser  material. 

The  section  built  in  experiment  No.  fi  wa 
constructed  like  that  in  No.  1  except  that  : 
sulphite  liquor  was  used  in  finishing, 
liquor  used  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.273  an< 
was  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  work  a 
Washington,  D.  C.  For  the  first  treatment  : 
mixture  of  1  part  of  the  liquor  to  7  parts  0 
water  was  used.  This  made  a  very  thin  solu 
tion  and  as  the  applications  were  continuec 
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more  liquor  was  added  until  at  the  last  the 
solution  consisted  of  equal  parts  of  liquor 
and  water.  This  increase  in  strength  was 
found  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
viscous  liquor,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  run- 
ning off  the  road.  It  was  also  found  neces- 
sary to  roll  the  road  shortly  after  sprinkling 
as  otherwise  the  surface  become  so  sticky 
that  it  picked  up  under  the  roller.  After  ap- 
plying about  1  gal.  of  the  liquor  per  sq.  yd. 
a  very  smooth  surface  was  produced  but  in  a 
few  days  it  cracked  and  blistered  to  a  depth 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  material  below 
was  solid  and  the  section  was  sprinkled  and 
rolled  again,  leaving  the  surface  in  good  con- 
dition but  not  as  smooth  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore. 

In  experiment  No.  7  the  first  course  was 
placed  as  in  No.  1.  The  second  course  was 
laid  4  ins.  deep  and  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  3  parts  of  blast  furnace  slag  from  ll/i  ins. 
to  )4  in.  in  size  and  one  part  of  slag  varying 
from  f6  in-  to  dust,  the  whole  mixed  with 
about  6  per  cent,  of  refined  coke  oven  tar 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.217.  The  slag 

heated  in  a  large  pan  until  dry  and  warm 
to  the  hand,  the  two  sizes  occupying  opposite 
sides.  It  was  then  mixed  on  a  board  and  the 
tar,  which  had  been  heated  in  a  2-barrel  pot, 

[i  tired  over  the  slag  and  the  whole  thor- 
oughly mixed.  The  mixture  was  spread  upon 

road,  and  flushed  with  tar  by  means  of 
sprinkling  cans.  About  %  gal.  per  sq.  yd. 
was  applied  in  this  manner,  making  with  that 
c<  ntained  in  the  mixture,  a  total  of  about 

•jals.     A  thin   coating  of  slag,  from  3/s  in. 
..list,  was  then  spread  over  the  surface  and 

•  1   in.     The   report   states   that   at   the   last 
inspection  it'  the  fall  of  1909,   the  section  was 
in    excellent   condition. 

ASPHALTIC    OIL    FOR    SANDY    ROADS. 

A    significant  feature   of  the  annual   conven- 

ion   of  the  American   Road   Builders'  Associa- 

ion  in   Indianapolis,  Dec.  6  to  9,  was  a  paper 

by  Harold  Parker,  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 

-  highway    commission.      Mr.    Parker,   one 
:he   great   road   building   authorities    in   the 

"rid,  went  on  record  in  declaring  that 

now   possible   to   build   roads   which    will 

esi.-t    automobile    wear   and    make   the   annual 

rpair    per    mile    less    than    it    was    before    the 

uti 'mobile    came    among    us.      His    paper    at- 

racted    great    attention    at    the    meeting    and    it 

being  commented  upon   in  every  part  of 

he    globe    where    good    roads    and    automobiles 

xist. 

Mr.   Parker   spoke  of  several   of  the  modern 
liods   f»r  making   roads   withstand   the   au- 
. mobile    strain.     One   was   a   bituminous    snr- 
.  :ment    for    macadam    roads    and    also 
-plialii,:   oil   to  be   used  in   the   same  manner, 
i  'ape  Cod,  according  to  the  Massachusetts 
rt,    they    have    and   are    building    roads    in 
K-   sand  by  coating  the  sand   with  several   lay- 
's   of    asphaltic   oil    and    harrowing    it    in    until 
gets     three    or     four    inches    thick.      These 
Is    have    proven    admirable    for   automobile 
avel.     During  the   resort   season,  upwards   of 
10  autos  run  over  them  each  day,  not  to  men- 
on   the   many     other     conveyances,      notably 
rni  traffic,  and  yet  in   the  last  six  years,  no 
pairs  have  been  made  on  these  roads. 
;•-      !  Deputy  State    Highway   Commissioner   Rog- 
is   of   the  opinion   that   the   sandy  districts 
'.    Michigan,   especially  in   the   sand   dunes    of 
e  western   part  and  in  northern  portions   of 
je   upper   peninsula,  may  be   benefited  by  the 
(test   discoveries. 


Presert/es  Roads 
Prevents 


Observatory  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  constructed  with  Tarvia  X 


Preserving   Macadam 


A  dusty  macadam  road  indicates  that 
the  road  is  wasting  away  because  it  is 
incapableof  withstanding  modern  traffic. 
It  indicates  that  material  which  has 
been  carted  laboriously  and  put  upon  the 
roadway  at  great  expense,  is  being 
rapidly  distributed  over  the  landscape, 
necessitating  expensive  renewal  in  the 
near  future. 

It  further  means  that  macadam  as  or- 
dinarily constructed  was  never  designed 
to  withstand  heavy  automobile  traffic. 
To  attempt  to  maintain  it  under  such 
traffic  is  only  to  waste  money. 

The  Tarvia  Process  of  road  preserva- 
tion and  dust  prevention  is  now  widely 
known.  It  has  been  successfully  used 
upon  millions  of  yards  of  roadways,  and 
is  recognized  as  a  decided  step  forward 
in  the  science  of  road  building. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal  tar  preparation  ap- 
plied as  a  binder  to  the  road.  It  makes 


the  road  surface  slightly  plastic  so  that 
it  yields  instead  of  pulverizing  under  the 
thrust  of  automobile  wheels.  The  mat- 
erial that  is  put  into  a  tarviated  road 
stays  there.  Automobiles  create  pract- 
ically no  dust,  and  water  torrents  and 
frost  do  no  damage. 

A  road  built  with  Tarvia  binder  costs 
a  little  more  than  ordinary  macadam 
but  it  lasts  so  much  longer  that  the  re- 
duction in  maintenance  charges  pays  for 
the  treatment. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades :- 

Tarvia  X,  for  road  construction. 

Tarvia  A,  for  use  in  .  surfacing  old 
roads  and  keeping  them  dustless. 

Tarvia  B,  for  dust  suppression  on  old 
roads. 

Booklet  showing  photographs  of  roads 
all  over  the  country  which  have  been 
treated  with  Tarvia,  mailed  on  applica- 
tion to  nearest  office. 
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I3RSTRY   STUDENTS   PUBLISH   MAGA- 
ZINE. 

The  students  of  the  Forestry  Department  of 
t-  University  of  Michigan  have  begun  the 
f-blication  of  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted 
t|  their  interests.  The  name  adopted  is  "The 
lliiversitp  of  Michigan  Forester,"  and  the  sec- 
url  number  has  made  its  appearance  on  the 
cjnpus.  The  editors  are  H.  A.  Green,  E.  I. 
Jjtok  and  G.  M.  Jennings. 


WELL   KNOWN   PLANT   CHANGES 
HANDS. 

The  roads  of  the  future,  and  of  the  present 
also  for  that  matter,  will  be  constructed  with 
a  binder  of  asphalt  oil  or  similar  material. 
This  much  is  admitted  by  many  engineers  and 
n  ad  building  experts.  The  pressing  need  at 
present  is  for  machinery  capable  of  handling 
this  material  in  the  quickest,  easiest  and  most 
economical  manner.  Realizing  this  fact  The 
Good  Roads  Machinery  Company  of  Knnett 
Square,  Pa.,  who  are  specialists  in  road  build- 
ing machinery,  tools  and  supplies,  and  who 
are  constantly  aiming  to  broaden  their  field  of 
usefulness  by  furnishing  contractors  and  road 
builders  with  the  most  up-to-date  and  approv- 
ed appliances  for  road  and  street  building, 
have  taken  over  the  road  oiling  machinery  and 
devices  heretofore  manufactured  by  the  G. 
F  W.  Co.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  This  ma- 
chinery will  hereafter  be  manufactured  at 


Groton,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be  marketed  by  The 
Good  Roads  Machinery  Company  through  its 
various  branch  offices  and  selling  agencies. 

The  Perfection  Oil  and  Asphalt  Distributor 
has  been  manufactured  and  sold  for  the  past 
two  years  by  the  G.  F.  W.  Co.,  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  has  received  the  unquali- 
fied endorsement  of  road  building  contractors 
as  well  as  of  Highway  Engineers  in  New  York 
and  other  states.  With  this  machine  it  is 
possible  to  heat  heavy  oil  and  spread  it  upon 
the  road  in  a  smooth,  unbroken  sheet  of  any 
volume  required.  This  appliance  also  handles 
lighter  oils  that  does  not  require  heating.  That 
the  machine  is  a  labor  and  money  saver  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  operated 
by  one  team  of  horses  and  one  man.  The 
fuel  cost  per  day  does  not  exceed  one  dollar. 

The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Company,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  gladly  furnish  all  information 
regarding  their  products. 
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Town  Roads  Need 

Heavier  Construction 

(Continued  from  page  S) 

writer  submits  that  they  are  not  materially 
reduced  in  their  proportions,  except,  possibly 
by  prolcnged  firing  which  is  seldom  done, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  time  and  the  expense. 

Refine'd  tar  is  superior  for  road  works,  as 
the  water  and  light  oils  have  been  extracted 
by  effective  distillation.  Its  quality  is  more 
uniform  and  reliable.  It  will  net  foam  over 
when  boiled,  nor  will  it  tend  to  peel  off  dry 
stone  surfaces  if  it  is  applied  hot.  It  also 
adheres  better  and  is  more  durable.  If  the 
naphthalene  and  anthracene,  which  are  crys- 
tajs  possessing  no  binding  properties,  are  also 
extracted  and  the  dead  cils  returned  to  the 
still,  the  refined  tar  will  be  further  improved. 
The  tar  distillers  will  have  also  extracted 
the  most  valuable  and  remunerative  products, 
and  thus  permit  the  refined  tar  to  be  sold  at 
a  low  rate. 

The  percentage  of  free  carbon  contained  in 
the  tar  increases  with  higher  temperatures  of 
the  retorts  and  in  some  mcdern  gas  works 
one-third  of  the  pitch  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  tar  consists  of  free  carbon,  which  has 
no  binding  qualities  necessary  for  road  works. 
The  specific  gravity  of  crude  tar  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  proportion  of  free  carbon 
it  contains;  that  crude  tar  is  thick  and  viscous, 
is  therefore  not  a  true  indication  of  its  value. 

Before  old  road  surfaces  are  tarred,  they 
must  be  even  and  in  good  condition,  and  free 
from  pot  holes.  The  dust  should  be  remov- 
ed by  energetic  brushing,  and  the  joints  ex- 
posed as  much  as  possible.  The  r  ad  should 
be  dry  and  warm;  damp  surfaces  prevent  the 
tar  and  reduce  its  penetrative  powers.  The 
drier  and  warmer  the  surface,  the  more  it 
will  absorb  liquids,  capillary  attraction  being 
probably  more  pronounced,  and  the  material  is 
Hungry  and  thirsty. 

The  tar  can  be  distributed  by  hand  or  spray- 
ed by  machine.  In  the  former  process  the 
temperature  of  the  tar  is,  perhaps,  under  bet- 
ter control,  and  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
local  climatic  conditions,  but  it  is  slow,  whilst 
the  machine  is  able  to  cover  a  large  area  in 
a  minimum  of  time.  In  either  case,  the  tar 
should  be  given  ample  time  to  soak  into  the 
surface,  to  assist  which  and  also  to  prevent 
pending  and  streaming,  squeegees  or  brushes 
should  be  energetically  used.  The  traffic 
should  be  diverted,  so  that  the  newly  tarred 
road  is  not  disturbed,  until  a  durable  and 
plastic  skin  has  been  formed. 

The  use  of  grit,  dust,  or  clippings  does  not 
seem  warranted,  especially  immediately  after 
the  road  has  been  tarred  for  the  tar  should 
be  allowed  to  sink  into  the  surface  rather  than 
be  retained  on  the  top.  The  sand,  grit  or 
shippings,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  evenly  and 
frugally  spread.  Tarring  of  roads  en  wet 
subsoil  and  having  no  efficient  under-drainage 
is  almost  useless. 

Tarring  of  newly  macadamized  roads  is  pre- 
ferable, as  the  joints  are  then  more  open,  per- 
mitting the  tar  to  get  in  between  the  stones 
and  thereby  to  become  a  true  binder,  and  if 
the  voids  have  been  reduced  by  a  rational 
proportion  of  small  stones,  the  coating  and 
metal  will  become  more  solid  and  the  dur- 
ability of  the  work  extended. 

The  methods  of  testing  the  materials  used 
on  roads  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  short  com- 
munication, but  it  is  nevertheless  an  import- 
ant matter  and  merits  a  more  general  consid- 
eration and  adoption. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  up-to- 
date  roads  require  careful  selection  and  scien- 
tific employment  of  suitable  materials,  and  this 
desirable  consummation  can  only  be  achieved 
by  the  aid  of  science  and  experience,  hence 
the  need  for  a  fuller  and  more  concentrated 
effort  in  this  direction. 


THE 
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PURPOSE 
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PORT  HURON  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO., 


"WRITE  US" 

FOR 
CATALOGUE 


PORT  HURON,  MICH. 


ASK 
THE 
USER 


The  Milling  &  Power  Company  has  installed 
a  35-h.  p.  electric  motor  in  the  Marten  &  Eck- 
man  Lumber  &  Timber  Company  saw  mill  at 
Cassopolis,  to  operate  the  large  saws. 


ENLARGES    PLANT. 

The  addition  to  the  boiler  shops  of  the  J.  I. 
Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  is  about  completed.  This 
is  a  building  60  ft.  by  215  ft.,  which  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  a  stock  room  for  the  Case 
boiler  shops.  A  boiler  storage  has  been  com- 
pleted 230  ft.  by  60  ft.  This  is  equipped  with 
a  traveling  train  for  movement  of  boilers 
from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Case  architect 
the  above  work  has  been  undertaken  and 
completed,  also  the  remodeling  of  the  Gar- 
field  warehouse,  which  is  100  ft.  by  250  ft. 
and  two  storjes  high.  This  building,  when 
the  remodeling  is  completed,  will  be  used  as 
a  machine  shop.  Machine  shop  facilities  have 
not  been  adequate. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  other 
buildings  will  be  put  under  construction  and 
completed.  The  heavy  business  for  the  pres- 
ent year  has  necessitated  all  these  changes. 


BERLIN    PRESERVES    FORESTS. 

The  determination  of  Berlin's  municipal  a 
thorities  to  make  their  city  the  model  of  wh 
a  metropolis  ought  to  be  is  demonstrat 
afresh  by  their  intention  to  maintain  the  fi 
forests  which  surround  it. 

Busy  as  they     are   with   the  problem 
lieving   street    congestion    and    providing   su 
able    lines    of    transportation    for    the    rapi< 
increasing   population,    they    have    found 
to  conclude  negotiations  with  the  governr 
for   the   purchase   of   seven   forests   situate 
various  points   about   the  city  and  covering 
all  something  less  than  40,000  acres. 

The    price   paid,   about   $45,000,000,   is   la 
but  in  fact  works  out  at  just  under  half  a 
lar   a    square   yard.     Nearly   all    the   purch 
forest.-.,   including   those   of   Grunewald, 
Gruiian    and    Potsdam,    are    favorite   haunt 
the    Kcrlincrs    and    well    known    to    Amer 
and  English  visitors. 
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MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS 


GOOD  ROADS  PROGRESS 

IN  MICHIGAN  STATE 


system  to  the  electors 


Charlevoix  County. 

After    an    animated     discussion,    Chadlevoix 
I  supervisors    refused    by    a    two-thirds    vote    to 
[submit  the  county  road  sj 
[at   the   April   election. 

As   two  years   ago  only  one   member  of  the 

efused    to    vote    for    a    resolution    con- 

.:iing    the    system,    the    advocates    of    good 

siiould   be    pleased   with    the   growth    of 

[sentiment  in   favor  of  them,  as  the  refusal   of 

the    opponents    to    let    the    people    vote    con- 

d   tne  general  impression  that  if  the  ques- 

came  to  a  vote   the  people  of  Charlevoix 

.•.aid  be  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

Jackson  County. 

By   a  vote  of  5  to  12  Jackson  county  board 

upervisors    refused    to    submit    the    good 

Is    question    to    the    people    at    the    coming 

Because   the   people   failed   to   circu- 

petitions,    the    supervisors    assumed    tnat 

not  anxious  about  the   matter. 

pervisor    Middaugh    stated    that    the    state 

lid    probably    withdraw    the    bounty    some 

time    in    the    future    and,   although    the   people 

acksou   county   were  not  taking   advantage 

-ition,  they  were  paying  for  roads 

!i  are  being  built  in  the  northern  part  of 

>       He  said  that  the  tax  of  $2  on  $1,000 

not  excessive  and  that  the  question  should 

•  i   the  people. 

Genesee  County. 


MR.    HIGHWAY    COMMISSIONER 

CRUSHED     SLAG 

20     Lighter  &  20%  cheaper  than  Crushed  Stone. 


We  want  to 
show  what 
we  have  and 
wlil  pay  all 
of  your  ex- 
penses to 
Detroit  and 

return 

Letus     know 

when  you  are 

coming. 


VERNON  M.  PIERCE 

U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads  Says 

"  Basic  Slag  not  only  forms  a  physical 
bond  but  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place 
in  them  when  subject  to  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  foundations  of  roads,  and  re- 
sult in  the  cementing  of  all  the  pieces 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  concrete  foundation 
and  therefore  such  material  makes  an  ex- 
cellent foundation." 


Our  first  years 
record  produc- 
ing and  selling 

SLAG 
52,OOO  Tons 
used   in    build- 
ing good  roads 

in  1910 

6 1,OOO  Tons 

went  into 

Concrete 

Construction. 


THE  FRANCE  SLAG  COMPANY 

414  Ford  Building  DETROIT,  MICH. 


find  thrifty  people,"  he  said.     "If  you  want  to  No.   1127 — Bowne  township,   Kent   county,   1 

find   where   the   farms   have   advanced   in   price  mile,  class   B,  reward  $500. 

The   road  commissioners  of   Genesee  county    in    Oakland    county,    follow    the    electric    lines  No.  1128— Newark  township,  Gratiot  county, 

purchased    road-making    equipment    and    and    the    automobile    roads.      There    will    be    a  1.004    miles,    class    B,    reward   $502. 

•  >rds   of   stone,   which   it  is   purposed   to    big  demand  in  the  county  this  year  for  farms,  No.   1129— Cleon  township,  Manistee  county, 

-i    on   the    roads   of   the   county    particularly    but  people  will  first  buy  the  farms  where  there  2  miles,  class   B,  reward  $1,000. 

(1    Flint   and   Fenton,   during    the    coming    are  Sood  roads  or  an  electric  line."  No.  1130 — Marrilla  township,  Manistee  coun- 

Kalamazoo  County.  tyV532  mile-_9lass  B-  «ward  $266. 


Cass   County.  Work  Qn  th~^^ams  ^d," which  will  form    733°miYe31CTa(;;seOBn  SiM"****  C°U"ty' 

.  Mimty    will     probably    vote     on     the    the    connecting    link   between    Kalamazoo   and       \0    1132— Sherman  townJiiri    I..K.II 

f    the    county    road    system    at    the    tlu.   towns  alOng   the  line  of  the  South   Haven    ty    1   miir  class  T  reward  $500 

railroads,   has    been   commenced.     Road    Com-       Xo.  1133— Sherman  township,' Isabella  coun- 
Calnoun  County.  missioner    Bryant    is    of    the    opinion    that    by    ty,  1  mile,  class  B    reward  $500 

Calhoun   county  board  of  supervisors,  by   a    llext  summer  this  will  be  finished  and  a  splen-       NO.   Ii34— Bloomingdale  township    Van   Bu- 
.•ote  of  16  to  9,  decided  not  to  place  the  coun-    (lul    lu'w    |K'I(1   for  business   will   be   opened  up   ren   county,   .416  mile,   class   B    reward  $208 
y  on   the  good  roads  system.     The  vote  was    to  Kalamazoo  merchants.  No.   1135— Bloomingdale  township    Van   Bu- 

aken     just     before     adjournment     and     when        Among     the    highways     being     worked     this   ren  county,  .586  mile    class  B    reward  $293 

members  of  the  board  had  gone  home,    winter  are  thc   North  Richland  road,  the  Wil-       No.     1136— Ravenna     township      Muskelron 
Iron  County  E'r!"ed  r°aC'S  ',"  •     ^l*  'ownsh'P'  the   county,  .986  mile,  class   B,  reward  $493. 

Galesburg-Chmax    road    in     Charleston    town-        No.      1137 Reynolds     township       Montcalm 

i.il     Falls     Commercial     Club    has     been    ship,  the  Ravine  r<  ad  in    Kalamazoo  township,   county,   1.318   miles     class   B    reward  $659   ' 

tirring   up    interest    in    the   good    roads    ques-   and  the  Angling  road  in  Texas  township.  The        No.  '  1138 Green      Lake    'townshio      Crand 

lately.     Iron  county  is  expanding  so  fast   improvement  of  these  thoroughfares  is  now  in   Traverse   county    1004  miles    class   B    rpwtr 
11    population    and    resources    that    more    and   progress.  $502. 

etter  roads  are  badly  needed.  Cheboygan  County.  - 

There    was    expended   on    the    county   roads        County  Road  Commissioner  J.  B.  McArthur       TO    ENCOURAGE   TREE    PLANTING 

ibout   $30000,   but   that   much    work   jlltemls   early   in   the   spring  to  push   the   work       The    College    nursery    now   contains   a   lanre 
county  road  taxes    alrca(l  .     conlmcnced    on     four    of    Cheboygan   number  of  seedlings  and  transplants   of  forest 

nly  amount  to  about  $15,000,  and  unless  there   county's  main   highways.     Road  No.   6,  on   the   trees    which    are    ready    for    spring    planting 
L-    money   provided   the    work   will    have   east   si(|e   o{    m;K-k  river.   running  through   the   These    seedlings    and    transplant    sare    offered 

township    of    Benton,   on    which    five    miles    of   at  the  following  prices,  FOB    cars  I  ansino-- 
The  annual  road  tax  now  amounts  to  about   stone    roaa    havc    heen    completed,    he   expects   White   Pine   seedlings    2  years   old    4  to 

year.     This   amount   is   insufficient   to  cxtcnd   1.28  miles.     The  road  between   Che-   ches    high.    $2.00    per    thousand-    White    Pine 

".L™™ h.e  Pr?P°sltl°.n  to    b«'ynan    and    Mackinaw    City,    three    miles    9f   seedlings,  3  years  old,  6  to  9  inches  high    $300 

0  to  $150,000  is  being  serious-   which    have    been    improved,    will    be    pushed   per  thousand;   Norway  Pine  transplants    10  to 

n  .       _  two    miles    further.      The    Indian    Trail    road   15   inches   high,   $10.00   per   thousand;    Norway 

?'    •  through   the   township   of  Inverness,   2J4   miles   Spruce  transplants,  10  to  15  inches  high,  $1000 

The   Delta   county   board   of   supervisors,  by   of    which    are    finished,    will    be    extended    1J/6    Per   thousand:    White    Cedar   transplants,   6   to 

vote  of  11  to  9.  has  refused  to  submit  to  the   miles    further.   The   Cheboygan-Levering   road,    10    inches    high,    $10.00    per    thousand;  *Black 

eople   a   proposition    to   bond   the   county    for   on   which   eight  miles   of  splendid   stone   pave-   Locust   seedlings,   1   to   2   feet   high,   $3.00    per 

10.000  to  allow  the  construction  of  roads.     It   mcnt    have    been     completed,    he    expects     to    thousand;  Black  Walnut  seedlings,  1  to  2  feet 

a-   intended,  if  the   bonding  proposition   had   push   two  miles   further.  high,  $5.00  per  thousand. 

tubmitted  and  carried,  to  build  highways  Orders    for    stock    should    be    sent    to    the 

!    the   northern    and   eastern    portions    of   the  Secretary  of  the  College.     Full  purchase  price 

'.unty   leading   to   the   Marquette   county   line.    Latest    Applications    tor  must  accompany   order 

,, «,  ££»wl.  „,  „„,          S^L  Reward  R°«" CiBlltSfSiit, 

;:f  ?^^?x  'pUvsvy;:          «*»«».  •«•          4r  *1  "*- "-? « 4  «^ 
£, r-asrs' rSHL?  ,»£ -s^ars  ="&,,K""  -*  ^jraa-s  •-<- , is. i; 

ie  majority  against,   however,   was   so?  small        »o.     1125-Sparta     township,     Kent     county,   Pay  and  afeoTt  brfw  '"  Jt'V°w- •  Don  '  ^ 
to  encourage  rather  than   discourage.  .510  miles,  class    B,  reward  $255.  ha  -e       f'      I   t      f  1OW         ^°U   W 

Daniel   L.  Davis  eave  a  talW  in  f=,vnr  ^f  »!,„  noc     c »„     * u:_      -v-  —  ^  'DEPARTMENT   0^  FORESTRY 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Davis  gave  a  taBc  in  favor  "of  the       N°-     1126— Sparta    township,    Kent    county 
tern.    "Wherever  you  find  good  roads  you   .51  miles,  class  B,  reward  $255. 
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IV1ICHIG A N                                ciation,    represented    Director    J.    C.    Knox    of  this    saving   by    abolishing   the    land   office    en 

Cadillac.  irely.      Forestry   is    already    saving  the     Stat 

ROA.DS     AND     FORESTS        T1"L'rc    were    a'so    present    Mr.    Steckley    of  over   $50.000   a   year   and    will    save   it   a   grea 

Saginaw,  and   Mr.  Jay   Bassett  of   Detroit.  'leal  more,  in   the  actual  cash  of  the  tax-payer 

Official  Paper  of  The  Michigan  Road  Makers  Association  and  ~,          c                .         .         a- 

Michigan  Forestry  Association.                                   After  some  preliminary  discussion   Mr.  Roth  l  ne    btate    lan(1    othce    and    the    audito 

70  Lamed  Street  West,  Detroit,  Michigan.                 reviewed    the    work    of    the    last    seven    years  general's     office     have     had     a     clean-np     an 

Emered  .,  second-daw  Matter  AprU  27.  1907.  .,  the  Post  office «  De-   and    particularly     the    work    of    the     Forestry  change    of   front. 

troit,  Michigan,  under  the  Act  of  Conrress  of  March  3.  1879.             \"ociation    during   the   live   years   of  its   exis-  •'•      *  he     state     has     definitely     and     iinall 

tence.    This  is  what  he  said:    Seven  years  ago  abandoned    the    policy    of    throwing    away    it 

-  forestry   in    Michigan    was    practically    without  P"or   'ands   and   thereby   encouraging    a   ini^r 
PUBLISHED      EVERY      MONTH        recognition;  what  little  was  said  or  done  was  able    fornl    of    "latld    shark"    business,    and   in 

By                                               due  to  the  patient  efforts  of  such  men  as  Mr.  stead  Jt  has  established  and  accepted  a  prom 

THK  STATB  RBVIBW  PUBLISHING  CO,          Garfield,     Dr.     Seal,     Mr.     Bissell,     Professor  isi"g    forest    P<>!icy. 

-  Spalding    and     others.      The    position     of    the  4-     Hundreds    of  young   men   study    I.  restr 
SUBSCRIPTION.^ONK   DOLLAR  A   YEAR,        Sta^  was    anomalous.      The    lumber    industry>  at   the   University  and   the   M.   A.   C.,   and   for 

the    second    in    the    State,    was    rapidly    disap-  estry    is    recognized    in    the    work    of    at    lea? 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  GOOD  ROADS          Pearing:   millions   of  money   were   leaving   the  (;"e   of  our    Normal   schools. 

State  to  be  invested   elsewhere;   millions   were        5-     There  is  a  general,  intelligent  sentimen 

IDEA.  sent  QUt  {0  import   our  better  grades   of  lum-  among    our  people   which   is   ready   to   suppor 

Interest  in  good  roads  throughout  the  state   ber,    forest    fires    were    destroying   millions    of  tne    legislature    in    any   proper   effort    fo 

is   steadily  increasing,  and  while  reports  indi-   property  every  few  years;  only  a  third  of  the  cstrv. 

cate  that  a  certain  element  among  some  coun-   land  in  the  State   was  used;  millions  of  acres       fi-     Numerous     public     organizations,     com 

ty  boards  of  supervisors  is  somewhat  slow  in   were    left    to    revert    partially   or    entirely    for  niercial   bodies,  women's  clubs,  etc.,  have   tak 

seeing  the  light,  the  reduced  majorities,  where   non-payment   of  taxes;   nearly   a   third   of   ojir  c"    UP    this    worl<    and    are    carrying    along 

votes  have  been  taken  refusing  to  submit  the   lands  was  in   an  unused  cut — and  burned-over  campaign    for   forestry. 

question  to  the  people,  are  strongly  indicative    waste  land  condition  with  little  chance   or  fit-       "•     The   lumbermen    and    timberland    owner 

of  a  growing  sentiment,  which  will  almost  cer-   ness    for   any   other  use   but   forest.     And   yet  are    organizing    to    give    their    forests    bettc 

tainly    in    time    become    an    insistent    demand,   as  ]ate  as  1903  the  State  took  no  interest,  the  protection  and  in   this  way  are  doing   pionee 

for  better  highways   with  all  they  must  mean   legislature  paid  no   attention   to   any   of   these  work   in   the   direction   of  forestry. 
to  the  communities  that  build  them.                     matters  and  the  State  officials   of  those   days,       And  '"   a"  these  results  the   Michigan   For 

It    seems    plainly    evident    that    in    several    notably    the   land   office   and   auditor   general's  cstr>'    Association    can    well    claim    a    goodl 

counties   where    the   supervisors    have    refused   office   denounced  and   opposed   every   effort  of  snare' 

to    submit    the    county    road    question    to    the   progress.  Mr-    w-    B-    Mershon    explained    the 

popular  vote,  their  decision  does  not  coincide       Things   had   changed   but   little   by   the   year  possibilities  in   the  direction  of  game  and 

with    the   wishes   of   the   people.     In    Oakland    1905  when  the  association  was  organized.     But  preservation     and    expressed     the     belief 

county    for    example,    where    some    townships    from  this  time  on  there  was  improvement.     In  twenty    million    dollars    per    year    and    mor 

are  known  to  be  25  to  1  in  favor  of  the  propo-    1907  the  first  victory  was  won  in  the  creation  coukl  easily  be  derived  from  tourist  and  camp 

sition,   the   supervisors    refuse   to   submit.      In    of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry.     This  commis-  cr    if    our    wild    'ands    and    our    wild    animal. 

Charlevoix  county,  also,  where  only  two  years   sion,  especially  through   the  fearless  efforts  of  wo"'d   receive   protection   and   care, 
ago,  one  supervisor  alone  refused  to  vote   on    Carl  Schmidt  of  Detroit,  its  star  member,  laid       Mr.    Bigelow    emphasized   the    needs    of 

a    resolution    condemning     the     system,     now   the  whole  situation    bare,  .it   showed   the   peo-  protection     and     the     lamentably    unfair 

many  have  been  won  over  to  its  support  and   pie  that  the  State  was  fooling  away  its  lands  vicious  phases   of  our  present  forest   taxa 
the    last    vote    of    the    board,    recently    taken,   at  about  one-tenth  their  value,  that  good  for-       Dr.  L.  L.  Hubbard  laid  stress  on  the  nece 

showed    one-third   of    the   supervisors    on    the    est   was   practically    given   away,   that   the   old  sity  of  disposal  of  brush  and  debris  general! 

right   side.  methods    led   to    forest    devastation    and    were  in    forest    operations    to    prevent    serious   cor 

Some  boards  refused  to  submit  the  question   merely  helping  to  make  waste  lands.   Further-  flagrations. 

at   the   spring   election   because    of   what   they   more,  that  the  State  was  wasting   the  taxpay-        Mr.   Bissell   spoke  of  the  value   of  the 

considered   lack   of   interest   among   the    bene-   ers>  money  at  a  rate  of  about  $150,000  per  year  ciatirn    in    giving   tangible    and   active    -u 

ficiaries  of   the  system,  in  that   they   had   not   Ior  useless  advertising  and  clerk  hire  in   con-  to   the    Public    Domain    Commission,   an   a 

petitioned  for  the  voting  privilege.  nection    with    tax    lands,    and    that    thousands  tance    which    would    probably    become    nece: 

Those  who   look   beneath  the   surface,  how-   of    "Iake    resort    lots"    worth    about    10    cents  sary  as  soon  as  this  commission  wou'd 

ever,  will  find  the  most  hopeful  indications  all  aPiece    were    "verting    for     non-payment     of  its  real  work  and  operate  on  a  larger  sea 
over   the    state,    for    the    good    roads    idea    is   taxes'  and  causing  an   expense  of  nearly  $1.00       Mrs.  Mantner  and  Mrs.  Sharp  described 

coming  into  its  own  in  the  favor  of  the  people    aPiece    each    year    for    advertising    and    clerk  work  of  the  women's  clubs  and  the  enthusi 

with   whom  the  decision  must  ultimately  rest!  hire-  support  which  the  association's  work  recr 

In  the  next  session,  that  of  1908-9,  and  for  through    these   bodies. 

-.Tr,UT_AM    -rfnoTrtf  t'le  ^rst  t'me  m  t^le  history  of  our  State,  the       In   discussing  the   future   work   of   the 

RY    ASSOCIATION    Legislature    was    thoroughly     interested     and  ciation   it   was  agreed  that   the  great   tasl 

CHANGES.  alive    to    the    matter    of    forestry    and    at    last  the  association  were  really  accomplislu'il, 

On    January    20   a   meeting    of   the    Officers   created     a     new     Forestry    Commission    with  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  development 

and  Directors  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Asso-  proper   powers,    such    as    had    been    asked    for  existing    agencies    must    be    allowed    to    tai 

ciation  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Vice  Pres-   by   the   friends   of   forestry   for   years.  place   and   that   for  these   reasons   the   metli' 

ident,    Mr.  J.    H.    Bissell.     The   following   offi-       Today,   with   the  association   only  five  years  of    work    might    well    be     changed.      It    w 

cers  and  directors   were  present:  old.   we   have  in   Michigan:  therefore  unanimously  decided  to  abandon  t 

President   Chas.   W.    Garfield.  1.     The    Public    Domain     Commission     (the  regular    publication    of    a    paper,    and    in 

Vice   President  J.    H.    Bissell.  new    forestry    commission)     with    jurisdiction  p'ace   issue   from   time   to   time   such   bulleti 

Secretary    Filibert    Roth.  over  all  state  lands,  and  with  the  express  duty  or    circulars   as    seem   desired   or    necessary. 

Assistant  Secretary  H.  G.  Stevens.  of  setting  aside  at  least  200,000  acres  is  doing       On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  a  vote  of  than 

Mrs.   L.  L.   Mantner  of  Saginaw.  what  it  can  with  present  funds   to  better  and  was  unanimously  tendered   to   Mr.   F.   E.  C; 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Sharp  of  Jackson.  protect   these  lands,  and   to   promote  forestry  ter,    the   editor   of   Michigan    Roads    and   Fc 

Mr.  W.   B.  Mershon  of  Saginaw.  in  the  State.  ests   for   his   interest   and   his   efficient   help 

Dr.  L.  L.  Hubbard  of  Houghton.  It   ha-,    also    largely    stopped    the    great    ex-  placing  the  needs  and'  work  of  the  associati 

Mr.    C.   A.    Bigelow   of    Bay   City,    President    pcnse   of   tax   land   advertising,   etc.,   and   in    a  before  the  public  and  especially  in  interest!1 

of   Michigan    Hardwood   Manufacturers'  Asso- few  years,  no  doubt,  will   be  ready   to  add  to  the  press  during  the  periods  of  struggle. 
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MICHIGAN   fcOADS   AND 


Michigan  Road  Notes. 

The  good  roads  movement  is  spreading  rap- 
idly through  Ionia  county. 

Supervisors  of  Cass  county  have  been  peti- 
tioned to  submit  the  matter  of  good  roads  to 
the  people  next  spring. 

Mason  County  will  vote  in  April  on  the 
is.-uing  of  bonds  for  $105,000  to  extend  grave! 
and  stone  roads  in  the  county. 


T\vn    more    miles    of    the    improved    Holton 
township   road,    Muskegon   county,   was   adopt- 
ed  Friday  by   the   county   road   commissioners 
counry    highway. 


Commissioner    Ely    has    accepted    the    mile 
tate    reward    road    which    has    been    built 
in    Orleans    township,    Ionia    county,    running 
from    Orleans    Center    east. 


Road  commissioners  of  Houghton  County 
;:re  constructing  four  miles  of  15-foot  maca- 
dam road  on  the  Hancock-Calumet  highway 
between  Mcsnanl  and  Osceola. 


The  deputy  state  highway  commissioner  has 
inspected  and  approved  one  mile  of  gravel  road 
iu-4  built  by  Chikanning  Township,  Berrien 
county.  The  road  is  pronounced  first-class. 


Supervisor  H.  T.  Bohnett  of  Oshtemo  report- 
ed that  the  farmers  in  that  section,  will  haul 
plenty  of  stone  for  the  Main  street  road  during 
the  winter,  which  will  be  crushed  in  the  spring. 


ROAD     KING     GRADER 

THE   GREATEST  ROAD    BUILDER  ON    EARTH 

Write   for   Prices,    Testimonials    and  Guaranty 
GOOD    ROAD    SUPPLY    CO., 

1408-1409  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Plans  for  road  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Kala- 
nia/.oo  which  will  be  taken  up  in  the  spring, 
were  submitted  at  the  December  meeting  of 
the  good  roads  commission,  and  as  soon  as  the 
construction  work  in  progress  can  be  put  in 
shape,  the  road  gangs  will  quit  for  the  winter. 
The  plan  adopted  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Kalamazoo  supervisors  at  the  January  meeting. 


Commissioner  Ely  and  Deputy  Highway 
Commissioner  Rogers  both  strenuously  take 
i-sue  with  the  good  roads  recommendations 
made  by  Governor  Osborn  in  his  message,  at 
the  same  time  favoring  his  recommendation 
for  the  use  of  state  convicts  in  constructing 

The  points  at  issue  are  the  governor's  favor- 
ing state  supervision  of  roads  and  the  con- 
struction of  trunk  lines  touching  each  of  the 
county  seats.  Both  of  the  highway  officials 
declare  that  the  county  road  system  should 
continue  and  also  that  it  is  far  better  to  con- 
-truct  roads  leading  to  the  important  market 
places  than  it  is  to  have  them  lead  to  the 
county  seats. 

ASK  INCREASED  APPROPRIATION. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  T.  A.  Kly  will 

ask    the    legislature    for    an    appropriation    of 

i  annually  for  the  two  years  to  conduct 

the  highway  department  and  provide  for  state 

rewards  on   good  roads. 

The  last   appropriation   was   for  $150,000  an- 
nually,  and  the   work   of   the  department   con- 
-unied   the   entire  amount  and   the   balance   re- 
maining   in    the   treasury    when    Commissioner 
!  lily    was   appointed   was  but  57.000. 

About    :;no    miles    of    state    award    road    was 

built    during   the   last    fiscal    year,   and    already 

applications   are   on   file   for  250  miles   for   the 

ning   year,  and   it  is  estimated   that   the  full 

amount  of  the  appropriation  asked  for  will  be 

essary    to    provide    for    the    natural    growth 

lof  the  business  of  the  department  for  the  next 

i  wo  years. 

Mr.     Kly    attended    a    farmers'    institute    at 

ra  which  was  attended  by  several  hundred 

ariiu-rs.    all    of   whom    were    enthusiastic    over 

he   state   award   good   roads    scheme,   and   the 

indications   are    that    if   the   idea    continues    to 

brow   (hiring    the    next    two   years    as   it    ha-    in 

he    last    two,    the    department    will    still    have 

unfilled  applications  on  hand  at  the  end  of  its 

'iennial   term. 


CONCRETE  ROAD  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  Wayne  County  Road  Commission  have 
received  some  valuable  confirmation  of  the 
merit  of  the  concrete  roads  they  are  building, 
says  County  Road  Commissioner  Edward  N. 
Hines.  A  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
the  state  of  Ohio  built  an  experimental  sec- 
tion of  road  near  the  City  of  Columbus,  giv- 
ing each  of  the  materials  tested  a  section  400 
feet  long  with  a  roadway  16  feet  wide,  the 
sections  being  connected  and  forming  a  con- 
tinuous road,  all  parts  receiving  very  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  travel.  Seventeen  differ- 
ent types  of  road  were  built.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  arrangements  were  made  with 
a  contractor  to  do  the  work  on  a  force  ac- 
count, allowing  him  5%  of  the  pay  roll  for  the 
use  of  his  outfit  and  his  own  services.  The 
Highway  Department  paid  for  all  labor  and 
materials  required  in  the  work,  but  stipulated 
that  each  firm  should  furnish  an  expert  to  su- 
perintend its  particular  section,  in  order  that 
the  work  should  be  constructed  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  manufacturer's  ideas. 

Among  the  sections  of  road  so  built  was 
one  of  gravel  concrete.  The  concrete  used  in 
this  section  was  made  from  unscreened  pit 
gravel  and  Portlan4  cement  in  the  proportion 
of  one  barrel  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  con- 
crete. It  was  mixed  wet.  placed  on  the  road 
si.\  inches  thick,  and  the  surface  was  formed 
by  dragging  a  template  over  it.  The  work 
was  made  without  expansion  joints,  and  is  in 
reality  a  slab  six  inches  thick,  6  feet  wide  and 
•400  feet  long.  After  its  construction,  Commis- 
sioner Wondus  said,  in  substance:  "It  pre- 
sents a  smooth,  hard,  dustless  surface,  which 
gives  indication  of  great  durability.  During 
the  cold  weather  of  December.  909,  trans- 
verse cracks  developed  at  irregular  intervals, 
due  to  contraction  of  the  concrete.  No  longi- 
tudinal racks  have  developed." 

Commissioner  Wondus  has  recently  issued 
another  bulletin  on  the  condition  and  the 
amount  of  wear  which  has  taken  place  on  all 
the  experimental  sections,  'and  has  this  to  say 
concerning  the  gravel  concrete:  "This  sec- 
tion Cthe  gravel  concrete)  is  in  good  condi- 
tion and  shows  but  very  little  signs  of  wear. 
Tin-  surface  is  sufficiently  rough  to  afford  a 
u<-od  footing  for  hofses.  The  transverse 
cracks  that  developed  last  winter  do  not  up  to 
this  time  show  any  greater  wear  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  road,  the  cracks  showing 
only  as  lines  across  the  surface.  This  section 
is  dustless,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ilnterest- 


ing  of  these  experiments."  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  record  of  wear  on  the  different  sec- 
tions, levels  were  taken  over  the  road  soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  points 
at  which  the  levels  were  taken  were  carefully 
located,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  wear  by  re-leveling  at  any  time. 
Readings  were  taken  ,on  the  center  line  at 
four  feet  east  and  west  of  the  centers  at  five 
stations  on  each  section,  making  a  total  of  25 
readings. 

The  road  was  re-leveled  a  little  over  a  year 
after  its  construction,  and  a  table  was  com- 
piled showing  the  wear  in  hundredths  of  a 
foot,  the  amount  being  the  average  at  five 
points  in  each  section.  On  the  concrete  sec- 
tion absolutely  no  wear  was  shown  at  the 
center;  four  feet  east,  eight  feet  east  and  four 
feet  west  of  the  center  and  eight  feet  west  of 
the  center,  ,01  feet  wear  is  shown. 

The  concrete  made  by  far  the  best  showing 
of  any  material  used;  some  of  the  other  sec- 
tions showing  as  high  as  .09  feet,  but  none  of 
them  came  anywhere  near  approximating  that 
of  the  concrete.  We  believe  this  showing 
upholds  our  contention  as  to  value  of  concrete 
for  road-making  purposes,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  concrete  roads  being 
built  by  the  Wayne  County  Road  Commis- 
sion are  made  thicker,  a  better  grade  of  stone 
is  used,  and  a  richer  mix  of  cement,  which 
coupled  with  the  expansion  joints  and  many 
other  small  details  of  construction,  should 
produce  an  even  more  durable  and  better  type 
of  road  than  was  built  in  this  experiment. 

The  section  built  of  Kentucky  Rock  As- 
phalt is  quoted  as  follows  by  Commissioner 
Wondus: 

_  "At  the  present  time  it  is  in  as  fine  condi- 
tion as  the  best  sheet  asphalt  pavement,  and 
it  is  in  a  better  condition  than  when  first  con- 
structed." Some  of  the  sections  are  reported 
as  practically  valueless.  The  Wayne  County 
Road  Commission  have  a  one-half  mile  of  rock 
asphalt  built  on  Jefferson  Road,  starting  at  the 
Weir  Road  going  toward  Macomb  County, 
which  also  bears  out  the  experience  of  the 
Columbus  experiment. 


During  the  year  1910  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  hauled  over  its  Mackinaw  division 
153.749.580  feet  of  saw  logs,  an  increase  of 
4,304,770  feet  over  the  quantity  hauled  in 
1909.  Since  1880  this  road  has  hauled  over  the 
Mackinaw  division  a  grand  total  of  3,812,043,- 
269  feet  of  saw  logs. 
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MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


MICHIGAN    BRIDGES    AND    CULVERTS. 
By   L.   C.   Smith,   Bridge   Engineer. 

The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  inspire 
the  construction  of  better  and  more  substan- 
tial highway  bridges  throughout  this  state. 
Mi. re  substantial  bridges  are  required  by  the 
traffic  of  today.  Economy  of  maintenance 
demands  it.  Good  bridges  are  necessary  to 
future  road  improvement. 

With  the  increased  interest  in  road  build- 
ing, there  should  also  be  a  similar  stimula- 
tion in  bridge  building. 

The  Michigan  state  law  provides  that:  "All 
bridges  shall  have  a  clear  roadway  of  at  least 
sixteen  feet  and  shall  be  capable  of  carrying 
a  ten-ton  moving  load."  In  another  place  it 
provides:  "There  shall  be  no  bridge,  culvert 
or  artificial  roadway  of  any  kind  constructed 
in  any  public  highways  of  this  state  over  any 
water  course  thereof  having  a  roadway  of  less 
than  sixteen  feet  in  width,  and  the  same  shall 
be  built  of  sufficient  strength  to  safely  carry 
a  ten-ton  load." 

These  two  sections  provide  particularly  the 
same  thing,  except  that  in  the  last  section  the 
word  "moving"  is  omitted,  which  is,  of  course, 
fatal  to  the  design  of  a  bridge  greater  than 
ten-foot  span. 

The  law,  as  seen  above,  provides  for  a  ten- 
ton  moving  load,  and  the  traction  engines 
which  are  sold  in  this  state  and  used  here  vary 
in  weight  from  nine  to  eighteen  tons,  the 
larger  per  cent  being  heavier  than  ten  tons, 
when  allowance  is  made  for  coal,  water  and 
engineer.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  for 
township,  county  and  village  officers  to  prop- 
erly protect  themselves  against  damage  suit 
they  must  build  bridges  which  will  safely 
carry  a  ten-ton  traction  engine,  at  least,  and 
it  does  not  take  much  forethought  to  see  that 
with  the  heavier  engines,  which  are  being 
made,  the  required  carrying  capacity  of 
bridges  will  be  increased  to  fifteen  tons.  The 
Illinois  State  Bridge  Engineer  designs  all 
bridges  to  carry  an  eighteen-ton  traction  en- 
gine. 

The  State  Highway  Department  called  for 
reports  from  the  township  highway  commis- 
sioners and  county  drain  commissioners,  to 
give  the  amounts  expended  on  bridges  for  the 
year  of  1909.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 
highway  commissioners  reported  an  expendi- 
ture of  $613,191.94;  twenty-nine  of  the  sixty- 
three  county  drain  commissioners  reported  an 
expenditure  of  $52,206.78,  making  a  total 
amount  reported  of  $665,398.72,  and  estimat- 
ing those  who  failed  or  refused  to  report  in 
the  same  proportion,  we  have  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  for 
bridges  and  culverts.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  this  was  spent  for  wood  and  metal 
culverts  and  short  span  steel  bridges  with 
wood  floors,  which  will  have  to  be  repaired 
within  five  years  at  the  outside  and  more  than 
likely  will  have  to  be  totally  replaced  in  fif- 
teen years. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  concerning 
bridges  today  is  reflooring.  The  average  oak 
floor  lasts  not  more  than  five  years  without 
repair,  and  we  all  know  that  keeping  up  wood 
floors  is  a  large  and  continual  drain  on  the 
treasury.  Don't  buy  a  bridge  with  a  wooden 
floor,  no  matter  how  low  the  first  cost  is  or 
what  span  the  bridge  is  to  be.  A  great  many 
of  our  old  steel  bridges  are  strong  enough  to 
carry  thin  reinforced  concrete  floors.  The 
expense  of  such  a  floor  is  not  as  great  as 
might  be  supposed  at  first  thought. 

A  bridge  of  150  ft.  span  and  16  ft.  roadway 
in  Montr»-e  Township,  Genesee  County,  was 
relic  "'red  ia-t  Mimmer  with  a  "S'/i"  reinforced 
concrete  floor,  2400  square  feet  in  all  for  a 
cost  of  $1035.  This  cost  included  8"  steel 
stringers,  which  cost  $595,  leaving  the  cost  of 
the  thin  concrete  floor  and  reinforcing  $440 
for  2400  square  feet,  or  18J/2  cents  per  square 
foot.  Xew  oak  floor  would  cost  $50  per 
thousand,  including  laying,  or  for  a  wood  floor 
3"  thick  the  cost  would  have  been  15  cents  per 
si|iiare  foot,  or  $360.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  steel  stringers  needed  in  cither  floor, 


BRING  THE  TWO  TOGETHER 

WHAT?    The  stone  that  can  be  found  in  almost  any  Township  and  the 
FORT  WAYNE   ROCK  CRUSHER.      With  this  machine  you  can  crush  field 

stone,  quarry  stone  or  any  kind  of  stone, 
and  the  result  is  Good  Roads  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

A  complete  Fort  Wayne  Crushing 
Plant  will  pay  big  divi- 
dends to  any  Town- 
ship or  Contractor. 

The  Fort  Wayne 
is  serviceable,  con- 
venient, durable  and 
always  on  the  job. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Mounted  Crusher,  with  Elevator,  Screen  and  Portable  Bin 

We  make  Crushers,  Steam  Rollers,  Road  Graders,  Dump  Wagons,  Scrapers 
and  Plows,  Hauling  Engines  and  Culvert  Pipe. 

You  should  have  our  catalogue.     Send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
it  is  yours. 

THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


which  makes  $360  plus  $595,  or  $955.  The 
difference  in  cost  of  the  two  floors  would  only 
be  $80,  without  any  consideration  of  the  most 
.mportant  item,  namely:  How  long  will  it 
last?  The  concrete  floor  will  continue  to 
grow  stronger  with  age  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  wooden  floor  would  need  repairs  in  five 
years.  The  concrete  would  tend  to  stiffen  the 
whole  bridge  and  distribute  the  concentrated 
loads  over  a  larger  area,  and  the  wood  floor 
is  at  best  a  springy,  shakey,"roughriding  and 
expensive  proposition.  An  ordinary  plank 
bridge  floor  weighs  about  30  pounds  per  square 
foot,  while  the  concrete  floor  weighs  60  pounds 
per  square  foot,  both  weights  including  steel. 

When  in  need  of  a  new  bridge  floor  for  an 
old  steel  or  wrought  iron  bridge,  don't  go  at 
it  blindly,  but  have  a  competent  bridge  engi- 
neer inspect  the  trusses  and  abutments  and 
determine  whether  or  not  the  bridge  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  carry  a  concrete  floor.  If 
the  bridge  is  worth  it  and  can  be  reinforced 
to  make  it  sufficient  to  carry  a  reinforced 
concrete  floor,  by  all  means  invest. 

Another  subject  of  vital  importance,  re- 
garding old  steel  and  iron  bridges,  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  what  we  already  have.  We  know 
of  no  better  way  than  to  paint  them,  but  how 
many  of  the  ordinary  steel  highway  bridges 
are  properly  painted?  The  deterioration  of 
steel  acted  upon  by  the  elements  has  caused 
more  bridge  iailures  than  any  other  one  thing, 
unless  it  be  insufficient  foundation. 

There  are  several  types  of  bridges  in  use  in 
Michigan  at  the  present  time,  which  we  will 
consider  as  to  their  suitability  and  value  for 
improving  the  road. 

(1)  Wooden   bridges   and  culverts. 

(2)  Steel  bridges  on  wooden  piles  and  steel 
legs. 

(3)  Steel     bridges     on     concrete     abutments 
with  concrete  floors. 

(4)  Reinforced  concrete   bridges. 

The  above  mentioned  types  of  bridges  and 
culverts  have  been  used  in  Michigan  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  benefit.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
hardly  a  bridge  on  any  highway  that  is  reg- 
ularly inspected  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public.  Not  until  a  plank  in  the 
floor  is  broken  or  a  washout  carries  away  the 
approach  of  a  bridge,  or  the  whole  thing  col- 
lapes,  is  a  bridge  given  more  than  a  passing 
thought.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  builcl 
bridges  and  culverts  that  do  not  need  con- 
tinual repair  and  maintenance. 

The    use    of    wood    in    the    construction    of 


bridges  and  culverts,  or  bridge  floors  is  per- 
missible only  in  the  very  newest  of  localities 
and  in  any  case  can  be  termed  nothing  but 
the  most  temporary  of  structures. 

Bridges    with   steel    superstructure    on    ste 
legs    or   wood   piling   with    wooden    floors    ar 
not  much  better  than  the  wooden  bridges  an 
are   of   no   more  use  in  making  our   highwa; 
permanent  than  an  all  wood  structure. 

Steel  bridges  with  concrete  or  mason 
abutments  and  with  wood  floors  are  not  in  t 
permanent  class,  as  the  floors  rapidly  wear  ou 
The  life  of  a  plank  floor  on  a  bridge  wit! 
ordinary  travel  is  not  more  than  five  years, 
with  an  average  of  one-third  of  the  plan' 
being  replaced  in  that  interval. 

For  spans  of  greater  length  than  fifty  t" 
steel  bridges  with  concrete  foundations  and 
floors  are  the  most  economical  and  best  struc- 
tures to  build  unless  the  location  adapts  itself 
to  arch  construction.  Reinforced  concrete 
arches  can  be  successfully  used  for  highw 
purposes  up  to  one  hundred  foot  span. 

Having  considered  briefly  about  all  kinds  o: 
bridges  and  culverts  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  adapta- 
bility cf  concrete  for  making  permanent 
bridges  for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  brittle  as 
stone  and  can  be  used  to  support  enormous 
loads,  as  in  foundations,  bridges,  and  the  like, 
provided  it  is  so  placed  as  to  receive  no  ten- 
sion or  pull.  With  the  addition  of  steel  in  the 
concrete  to-  withstand  any  pull,  we  have  a 
combination  of  material  excellently  adapted 
for  many  purposes  where  stone  could  not  be 
used. 

In    the   ordinary   beam    of   any   material   the 
upper  surface  is  in  compression  and  the  lower 
surface   is   in   tension,   or    the   particles   of  the 
lower  side  of  the  beam  tend  to  separate  when 
load    is    applied.      The    natural    arrangement, 
therefore,  in  a  concrete  beam   is  to   design  so 
that    the   upper   portion    is    composed   of   con- 
crete,   which    takes    care   of   compression,   and 
with    steel    imbedded    near   the    bottom    to   re- 
sist   the    pull    or    tension.      The    concrete,   b; 
surrounding  the  steel,  makes  a   surer  bind  be 
tween    the    two    materials    and    also    protec' 
the   steel   from  any   action   of  the   weather 
any  other  cause  of  destruction  to  it.    Concrete 
and    steel    expand    and    contract    almost    th 
same,    so    it    is    safe    to    use    the    combinatio 
without   danger   of   separation   due   to  temper- 
ature.     To   make   a    safe   combination    of   con- 
crete  and   steel,  it  is   necessary   to  know  just 
how  much  of  a  load  each  can  stand,  and  just 
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where   tin-   steel   must   be  located  to   take   care  CONCRETE   PAVEMENTS. 

of   every  bit  of  tension   in   the   concrete.  Ann  Arbor  Has  Solved  Problem  of  Cheap  and 

Because   of  the   complications   of   stresses,  it  Satisfactory  Paving. 

is    necessary,    in    designing    reinforced    bridge-  interesting  papers  read   at 

and  culverts,  to  have  knowledge  of  those  prin- 

ciples.   in   order  to   make   permanent   and   last-    the  annual  convention  of  the  League  < 

inn   structures.     Too  many  culverts  and  small    j.>an   Municipalities  was  that  of  Mayor  Wm.  L. 

bridge-    are   being   built   without    proper   plans    vValz    of   Ann    Arbor    on    "Ann    Arbor's    Xew 

in  a  cut  and  try  manner,  and  are  bringing  the     i>avemcllt   and   Treatment   of   Old    Pavement." 

use   of   concrete   and    reinforced    concrete   into    -j'he  city   of  Ann   Arbor  has  been  making  his- 

disrepute.  lliry    jn    the    building    of    pavements    the    past 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to   take  up  the   design    ycar    an,i  Mayor  Wal/'s  paper  caused  the  dele- 

ii I"  bridges   so  much   as   the   fundamental   prac-    Kates  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.     He  said: 

tical    principles,    which    must    be    observed    in         ,\ml    Arbor   has   no   municipal   plant   of   any 

order    to    produce    a    satisfactory    and    lasting    |<jlu]%  aiui  jn  selecting  the  subject.  "Ann  Arbor's 

structure.  Xew   Pavement."   I   did   so  because  it   was   the 

Portland    cement    should    be    used    in    every    on]y    cjty    WOrk    that    we    were    doing    that    I 

event    in    preference    to   natural,    because   it    is    thought     might    interest     the     delegates     from 

stronger  and  more  reliable  and  hardens  quick-    other  cities.     I    had   received   a   number   of   in- 

er.     Use  a  cement  which  is  of  standard  brand    qujrjes    from    other    cities    in    reference    to   our 

and   will   pass  standard  specifications.  llcu.  pavement,  so  1  believed  that  the  question 

Gravel  and  sand  should  be  clean  and  sharp,    ,  f  „,,,,<!  streets  was  a  problem  that  other  cities 

free    from    foreign    matter   and   with   no   larger    werc  aiso  trying  to   solve.     I   believe  that  our 

than   three  per  cent  clay  or  loam.  ,1CW  pavement  has  solved  the  paving  problem 

Water   should  be   clean   and   free   from   acids    jn    our    cjtyi    and    maybe    our    experience    will 

and  alkali.  prove  of  some  benefit  and  assistance  to  other 

Steel    for    reinforcement    should    be    of    high    cjtjes  that  have  the  same  problem  to  contend 

tensile    strength     and    of    such     shape,    either    Vvith. 

ed  or  defi  rmed,  so  as  to  give  a  firm  bond         |    ,[„    not    appear    before    you   as    an    expert 
with  the  concrete.  or    ns    One    with    technical    knowledge    on    the 

The  mixture,  for  foundations,  should  be  1  of    subject    of    street    pavements,    but    in    the    ca- 
nt to  6  of  gravel,  and  for  reinforced  arch    pacity  of  an  ordinary  citizen  who  is  willing  to 
and  girders.  1   of  cement  to  3  of  gravel.    j,jve  to  his  neighboring  townsmen  the   experi- 
Mixing  the  concrete  is   the  most  vital  thing    ence   of   his   own   on    this   important   question, 
in    the    life    of    a    structure,    whether   large    or    aml  at  the  same  time  receive  from  them  all  the 
small,   and   to   get   the   mass   as   dense   as   pos-    information  they  may  give. 

sible.     Mix   well   and   mix   wet  will   cure   many        Under  cur  existing  paving  laws  in   Ann  Ar- 
faults   in   working   with   concrete.  bor,    the    common    council    has    no    power    to 

Exposed  surfaces  of  concrete  may  he  made  order  a  street  paved  unless  the  council  shall 
•nfficiently  smooth  by  spading,  so  as  to  force  ],e  applied  to  in  writing  by  the  parties  holding 
tones  back  from  the  surface  of  the  form  a  majority  of  the  foot  frontage  of  the  real 
aril  allowing  the  mortar  to  crowd  to  the  face,  estate  on  the  line  of  such  street  or  part  thereof 
The  forms  should  be  sufficiently  tight  to  pre-  proposed  to  be  paved.  Thus  you  see  the  first 
vent  the  mortar  running  out.  ^tep  to  inaugurate  street  paving  must  be  made 

With  the>i-  precautions,  surfaces  can   be  ob-    by  the  property  holders  themselves.     This  con- 
tained    that    require    very    little    patching    or    dition  of  affairs  has  prevented  us  from  having 
•  ering  to  make  a  neat  job  when  the  forms    more  paved  streets  than  we  now  have.     Man} 
are    removed.  citizens    oppose    pavement    of    streets    in    resi- 

The  cost  of  reinforced  concrete  bridges  for  dence  districts  for  several  reasons.  A  few 
spans  varying  from  four  feet  up  to  forty  feet  because  they  prefer  the  dirt  and  muddy  streets 
:>nd  for  other  spans  that  can  be  broken  up  to  a  pavement,  some  on  account  of  the  dissatis- 
into  short  spans  in  general  will  be  slightly  faction  with  old  pavements,  and  many  on  ac- 
in  excess  of  that  of  steel  constructed  ones,  count  of  the  expense,  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
although  in  some  localities  it  may  be  even  that  the  city  pays  for  all  street  intersections 

and  20  per  cent  of  the  balance.  Our  old  pave- 
In  order  to  get  a  proper  idea  of  the  relative  ments  in  the  residence  sections  cost  from  $2.03 
value  of  the  different  types  of  construction,  it  per  sq.  yd.  to  $2.19  per  sq.  yd.,  but  our  new 
is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  first  cost  pavement  has  been  put  down  on  one  street1 
but  also  in  connection  therewith  the  rate  of  for  78  cents  per  sq.  yd.,  so  the  objection  to 
depreciation,  maintenance  charges,  such  as  expense  has  been  overcome. 
painting,  reflooring,  etc.  The  total  investment,  Up  to  two  years  ago,  we  used  asphalt  block 
as  represented  by  the  first  cost,  plus  the  capi-  for  paving  streets  in  our  residence  districts, 
talized  charges  are  the  proper  basis  for  com-  and  the  work  was  awarded  to  the  contractor 
parison,  and  viewed  in  this  light,  the  economy  who  put  in  the  lowest  bid.  The  paving  put 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction  is  decided-  down  with  this  material  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
ly  apparent.  also  there  was  more  or  less  dissatisfaction 

The      advantages      of     reinforced      concrete    with  the  work  of  the  contractor.     To  get  bet- 
••    construction    may   be    briefly    stated    as    ter  pavements  and  to  satisfy  the  people  it  was 

deemed  best  to  have   the   paving  done   by  the 

(  1  I      Comparative   low   first   cost.  city   under   the   direction   of   the    city   engineer 

Absolute    permanence.  and  the  street  commissioner.     This  seemed  to 

Jse  of  local  material  and  labor.  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  as  the  property 

With  concrete  bridges  we  have  something  holders  felt  that  they  would  get  better  pave- 
that  improves  with  age  and  is  permanent  as  ments  and  at  a  less  cost  than  it  was  possible 
anything  can  be.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  for  them  to  get  under  the  work  of  any  private 
them  so  is  the  use  of  the  best  materials,  good  contractor. 

workmen    and   designs   that   have   met   the   ap-        The   kind  of  pavement  we  are   now   putting 
proval   of   engineers  versed  in   such  work.  down  may  be  called  "Concrete  Paving"  and  it 

seems    to   give   the  best   of  satisfaction   and   is 

Andrew  Emerson,  the  Ashland  lumberman  the  cheapest  good  pavement  we  have  been 
who  owns  a  sawmill  in  the  vicinity  of  Iron-  able  to  put  down..  To  be  more  specific,  I  will 
wood,  at  a  place  called  Dunham,  and  who  has  "ow  give  you  a  brief  statement  of  how  this 
carried  on  extensive  operations  at  that  point,  concrete  pavement  is  put  down, 
has  made  an  assignment.  The  liabilities  are  The  street  commissioner  is  required  to  ex- 
reported  to  be  about  $90,000.  The  secured  cavate  to  such  depth  and  width  as  may  be 
creditors  have  claims  of  $50.000.  leaving  about  ne.essary  to  get  the  proper  foundation  and 
$40,000  of  unsecured  claims.  It  is  reported  level  so  that  when  the  pavement  is  finished 
I  that  some  of  the  unsecured  creditors  will  make  the  street  will  be  at  proper  grade.  After  the 
an  attempt  to  have  set  aside  some  of  'Emer-  excavation  has  been  made  the  street  commis- 
son's  transfers  to  the  secured  creditors.  The  sioner  is  required  to  roll  the  subgrade  with 
1  assets  consist  of  the  Dunham  store  and  saw-  a  roller  weighing  not  less  than  ten  tons,  and 
mill  and  timber  lands.  leave  the  subgrade  at  a  uniform  distance  below 


the   grade  of  the   finished  surface  of  the  street. 

Curbing. 

We  put  in  the  curbing  which  is  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  street.  The  curbing  is  14  inches 
deep,  6  inches  wide  on  top  and  8  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom  and  is  finished  <>  inches  on  the 
face.  The  core  of  the  curb  is  composed  of 
concrete  in  proportion  of  one  part  of  cement 
to  six  parts  of  gravel,  and  the  facing  is  made 
of  cement  mortar  in  proportion  of  one  part 
cement  to  two  parts  of  sand. 

Body   of   the    Pavement. 

The  paving  consists  of  a  bottom  layer  of 
concrete  5  inches  thick  composed  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  made  in  proportion  of  one 
part  of  cement  to  eight  parts  of  gravel  and 
sand,  and  the  top  layer  of  Portland  cement 
mortar  2  inches  thick,  made  in  proportion  of 
one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of  clean 
sharp  sand.  The  top  layer  is  put  on  within 
twenty  minutes  after  the  bottom  layer  and  is 
immediately  struck  w-ith  a  template  approved 
by  the  city  engineer,  and  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicab'e  troweled  as  directed.  An  ex- 
pansion joint  1  inch  wide  is  left  at  each  curb 
and  every  20  feet  transversely  of  the  street. 

Tar    Coating. 

After  the  concrete  has  thoroughly  set,  there 
is  spread  en  the  surface  of  the  concrete  a  thin 
coating  of  hot  coal  tar,  and  before  this  is  dry 
a  coating  of  clean  sharp  sand  is  spread  over 
the  entire  tarred  surface,  care  being  taken  to 
fill  the  expansion  joints  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  street  with  coal  tar  and  sand. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  pavement  we  are  now 
laying  in  our  city  and  from  all  appearances  is 
the  best  kind  of  pavement  we  have  ever  put 
down,  and  we  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
coming  pavement. 

Cost  and  Advantages. 

This  pavement  is  not  costly.  It  costs  con- 
siderably less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  either 
brick,  asphalt  block,  or  bitulithic  pavement, 
the  kind  of  pavements  we  have  used  hereto- 
fore. Two  years  ago  we  paved  a  street  with 
concrete  and  the  total  cost,  including  all  ex- 
penses, such  as  excavating,  material,  and  labor 
was  $1.02J/2  per  sq.  yd.  We  have  just  finished 
paving  another  street  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.06% 
per  sq.  yd.  This  increase  of  cost  over  a  year 
ago  is  due  to  price  of  labor  and  cement  being 
higher  now,  and  also  to  more  excavating  hav- 
ing to  be  done  on  this  street.  The  cost  of 
concrete  pavement  in  Ann  Arbor  this  year 
may  be  itemized  as  follows: 
Pavement  proper  ..$  .85  per  sq.  yd. 

Curb  6"  x  14" 22  per  lineal  foot 

Tar  and  sand  top.. .      .01  per  sq.  yd. 

Cement 1.32  per  bbl. 

Sand  and  gravel.  .  .    1.00  per  load  of  1%  cu.  yds 

Labor 2.00  per  day  of  9  hrs. 

Five  cents  per  sq.  yd.  added  to  cost  for  use 
of  tools  and  superintendence. 

Thus  you  see  it  is  a  cheap  pavement  to  put 
down  and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  easiest 
kinds  of  pavement  to  repair. 

Our  present  plan  of  having  the  city  put  down 
concrete  pavement  has  proven  such  a  success, 
and  has  so  satisfied  our  citizens,  that  during 
the  present  year  the  council  has  been  peti- 
tioned to  pave  with  this  kind  of  pavement, 
nine  streets.  The  demand  for  this  kind  of 
pavement,  I  believe,  shows  that  our  citizens 
have  confidence  in  this  pavement,  and  such 
confidence  speaks  well  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  city. 

Now  in  conclusion,  I  will  say  a  word  or 
two  as  to  the  treatment  of  our  old  pavements. 
Some  of  our  old  pavements,  especially  the 
asphalt  block,  has  proven  so  unsatisfactory, 
that  we  had  to  do  something  to  save  it.  In 
many  places  the  blocks  were  worn  down  to 
only  one-half  inch  in  thickness.  Our  city  en- 
gineer tried  the  experiment  of  spreading  a 
coat  of  hot  tar  and  sand  on  the  pavement,  ami 
this,  not  only  filled  up  the  depressions  in  the 
pavement  and  made  it  smoother  but  it  has 
also  prolonged  the  life  of  the  pavement.  This 
same  treatment  has  been  applied  to  the  brick 
pavements  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and 
we  have  found  the  way  of  increasing  the  wear- 
ing qualities  of  pavement. 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  J.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautner, 
Saginaw ;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  J.  C.  Knox,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton ;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Sharp,  Jackson. 

FOREST     NURSERIES                                 tnis  w°rk  w'th  the  best  results.     Consequently,  giving  free  advice  as  to  desirable  trees  adapt- 

the   attempt   is    here    made   to   give   directions  ed  to  each  locality. 

FOR     SUHOOLij   which  will  be  applicable  to  schools  with  very  The    Care    of   the    Nursery    During    Vacation. 

limited  resources.  One    of    the   most    difficult    problems    which 

It  is  intended,  further,  to  make  these  plans  the   school   will  have  to  solve  will  be  how  to 

In    recent    years    there    has    been    evident    a  usabie   over   as   wjde   a   range   of   territory   as  care  for  the  nursery  during  the  summer  vaca- 

decided  movement  toward  the  introduction  of  possible.     Certain  localities,  with  unusual  con-  tioir.     It  will  not  do  to  leave  the  young  trees 

nature   study  and  elementary  agriculture   into   ditions    of   temperature    or   humidity,    will   un-  which  were  planted  during  the  spring  term  to 

the  regular  work  of  the  public   schools.     One   doubtedly   face   local   problems   which   are   not  take     care     of     themselves     through     the     hot 

touched    upon    in    this    bulletin.      In    all    such  months  of  July  and  August  until  school  opens 

of  the   most  popular   and   interesting   features   cases  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United   States  again    in    September.      Some    means    must    be 

of  this  movement  has  been  the  school  garden    Department  of  Agriculture  invites  correspond-  devised   to   protect   and   care   for   them   during 

The  large  number  of  schools,  both   rural  and   ence    wjth    regard    {o    the    difficulties    encoun.  this  time.     Just  how  this  will  be  accomplished 

city,  which  have  established   gardens,  and  the   fered    and  wi],     ,adl     furnish  advice  and  sug.  depends    iai-gely    upon    the    ingenuity    of    the 

volume   of  literature   which   has   been   contr.b-         tions  free  o{  cha     e.  teacher  and  K    *n  £cal  comlit£ns. 

succe"  whth^hT  cha0oergarderPh0astaancCh1eaved                   When  to  Begin  Preparations.  .  It  is  evident  that  some  sort  of  an  organize 

The  first  work  of  preparation  for  the  school  tion    on    the   part   of   the   pupils    whereby   they 

Kith.                                I  <«rdPn«  have  been  de     nursery  must  usually  be   done   in  the   autumn,  shall    voluntarily   assume   the   duties    of   caring 

when   the   ground   should   be   broken   and  util-  f°r    the    nursery    is    infinitely    more    desirable 

vnteH    exrhisivelv    to    the    Lrrowino"    of    common     UIICI1    tne    HIUUIIU    snuuiu    uc    ui  UK.CII    auu    uui      *  J  J . 

a  den   veeeub  es   and 'flowering *  plants    whh  iz^  to  ™^  ready  for  sPri"g  planting.     Most   than  any  other  plan,  because  .t  will  insure  the 

new    'Vies  forest-tree    seeds    must    be    collected    in    the   continued  interest  and  attention  of  the  scl 

teres t     One     ,f  autumn  and  stored  through  the  winter.  Hence   to  its  project.    No  definite  outline  of  the  exact 

'ntere  1  has  been  tha  the  school   which  plans  to  establish  a  nursery   form  which   this   organization   shall   assume  is 

tab  es  suitaWe  for  should    begin    to    lay   plans    for   it   during   the  possible  in  this  bulletin,  because  of  the  vary- 

-  HT_  fall  term  in  order  to  have  everything  in  readi-  ing    conditions   surrounding    different    schools; 

ou  red    by    the    school    work    n  atn  7°     reach  ness  for  work  the  following  spring.  but  there  are  certain  things  which  it  must  a 

<Ompl»h    '  "0  ' 


their  most  interesting  stages  at  a  season  when  Extent  of  the  Undertaking.  "    »    «  ™   « 

the    school    is    ordinarily   closed    for   vacation.       Work  of  this  nature  should  never  be  under-   c   'sf.ullv-      Provision    must    be    made    for    1 

Another    thing    which    has    tended    to    make   taken  on  too  large  a  scale.     If  too  many  seed-   r egu        ^  °n  °'     t*  -See' 

much   school   garden   work   somewhat   unsatis-  lings  are  planted,  the  care  of  the  nursery  may      , 

factory  is  that  after  the  work  is  once  done  no   prove  so  much  of  a  burden  that  the  students   °  ne,  s' 

visible,   tangible   results    are    evident,   and   ap-   will  find  no  pleasure  in  it.  and  when  the  trees   a    rule>    be    wat.ered    with    more    or    less    fr 

parently  no  lasting  good  is  accomplished  other  are  grown  it  will  be  hard  to  dispose  of  them   ('"encf    depending    upon    the    season. 

than  the  instruction  given  and  the  knowledge   without  loss.     Should  the  trees  die,  the  natural   s  tu      l^     H  t 

of  plant  life  which  may  have  been  acquired.       inference  on  the  part  of  the   pupils   would   be 

A  school  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  for-   that  the  work  done  by  them  in  caring  for  the   Protected   by   f<!ncln£     A"  thls   must  be  d 
est   trees   offers   an   interesting  variation   from  young   trees   was   useless.     This   would   defeat   thoroughly    and    without    fail    or    nothing 
the  usual  type  of  gardening  and  at  the   same   the    purpose    of    the    undertaking.      It    should  disappointment   will   come  of  the  undertake 
time  overcomes  the  difficulties  just  mentioned,   therefore   be   the   endeavor   of   each   school   to  and     th?     r«ultin£    d>scouragement     will 
The  crop  of  the   forest  nursery  is   one  which   raise  but   a  few  trees  per  pupil,   but   to   grow   wolrse  than  lf  nothing  had  been  done 
does  not  disappear  with  the  close  of  the  sea-   these    successfully    and    to    transplant    all    of       H,ow    to    accomplish    these    ends    will    be   i 
son,  but  instead  the  young  trees  need  only  to   them   with    the   smallest   possible   loss   to   per-  problem  which  each  school  will  have  to  * 
be  transferred  from   the  nursery  bed  to  some   manent  sites  on   the  school  grounds  or  about  °ut  for  lts?lf      Poss'bly  one  solution  would 
new  location   on   lawns   or  school   grounds    to   the  homes  in   the  community  for  shelter,  tim-   the    organization    of    a      forestry    club      coi 
become  permanent  evidence  of  the  work  done   ber,   or  ornamental   purposes.     The   aim   must   P°sed    °f  ,,V?lu"teer      foITst    ranfers 
and  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  school.     Further-  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils  if  the  lesson  of  dutles  ?ha11  be  ^e  Protection  and  care  of  t, 
more,  this  work  of  transplanting  the  trees   is   the  value  of  forest   trees  is   to  be  taught.     If   trff es"    'ust    a?    the    government    officers 
best  done  early  in  the  spring  when  the  school   only   one   tree   per   pupil   is   grown,   but   every  ?fte!Vthe    natlonal    forests- 
is  in  session  and  at  its  best  so  far  as  the  inter-   one    safely   transplanted    to   a    permanent    site   be    l.h«    means    °f    dolng    much    good    throug 
est  of   the   pupils   is    concerned.     In   this   way   where  it  may  grow  into  usefulness  and  beauty,   thf  lnterest  which  they  arouse  in  general  I 
the  forest   nursery  is  even   more   adaptable  to   the  work  of  the  nursery  will  be  infinitely  more   "try'  as,we11  a*  through  the  practical  bem 
school  use  than  is  the  ordinary  garden.  satisfactory   than   if  hundreds  of  seedlings  are   den,v,ed    from    the    nursery    itself. 

A  nursery  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  cir-   produced  and  many  of  them  allowed  to  perish.    c°uld    also   arranf?e    for   an    exchange    of    stffl- 
cular  will   not  require  any  more  labor  and  at-  Co-operation   Between  Schools.  p'les  ot.tree  seeds  and  even  of  nursery 

tention    that   a   garden,   if   as   much,    with    the       It  will  add  greatly  to  the  pupils'  interest  in   thlls   dolng  exact'y  the  same   work   that  cot 
possible    exception    that    there    is    the    added   the  tree  nurseries  if  school  located  in  different  mtr.c'al   nurseries  undertake  in  supplying  new 
necessity    of    collecting    and    storing   the    tree   parts  of  the  country  exchange  supplies  of  tree  Xfneti.  trees    suitable    and    desirabl 

seeds    through    the    winter.     However,    if    this   seeds.      It   is    suggested,    therefore,    that    each  ^nnntltuuiA  *<->ri  tt,  i 

is  found  impracticable,  tree  seeds  may  be  pur-  school    endeavor    to    communicate    with    some 
chased,  just  as  vegitable  seeds  are,  from  deal-   other  school   situated  in   another  locality,  and 

ers.     The  actual   work  of   caring  for   the  nur-  by  exchange  secure  some  new  varieties  of  tree  MARL   ENOUGH   FOR  25   YEAR_. 

sery  is  practically  the  same  as  that  required  seeds  and  introduce  these  new  and  unfamiliar  A  thorough  survey  of  the  marl  deposits  at 
for  the  care  of  the  garden.  The  ground-  for  trees  into  the  community.  It  will  be  much  Edwards  lake,  Ogemaw  county,  has  been  com- 
the  seed  beds  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  more  interesting  for  the  pupils  to  watch  the  pleted  A  large  number  of  test  borings  were 
and  the  seedlings  require  about  the  same  growth  of  a  strange  type  of  tree  than  merely  made  to  ascertain  the  depth  and  quality  of  the 
amount  of  attention  that  the  vegetables  do.  to  produce  those  with  which  every  one  is  a)-  marl  and  surveys  made  to  learn  how  much 
On  the  other  hand  the  results  will  be  much  ready  familiar,  and,  should  the  experiment  be-  more  the  lake  could  be  lowered  to  expose  the 
more  enduring  and  valuable.  Besides  the  op-  successful,  these  new  trees  may  be  made  to  deposit.  In  some  spots  the  borings  showed 
pnrtumties  afforded  by  the  nursery  for  study  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  they  are  awarded  as  nearly  30  feet  of  marl,  and  it  was  found  that 
and  instruction,  the  trees  which  are  success-  prizes  for  faithful  work  done  by  individual  the  water  of  the  lake  could  be  further  lowered 
fully  grown  will,  if  wisely  utilized,  be  a  source  pupils.  Care  must  always  be  taken,  however,  something  over  seven  feet.  An  official  of  the 
of  comfort,  beauty,  and  even  profit  to  the  not  to  experiment  too  much  with  trees  which  Hecla  Cement  Company  made  a  rough  esti 
school  or  community  for  years.  are  not  likely  to  thrive  because  of  the  climate  mate  of  the  marl  that  would  be  exposed  b) 

The  plan  outlined  in  this  bulletin  is  intended  or  other  local  conditions.  the  lowering  of  the  lake  to  the  limit  and  con 

to  furnish  suggestions  and  direction  by  which  The  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  De-  eluded  there  would  be  a  sufficient  amount  t 
a  school  may  establis  i  and  care  for  a  small  partment  of  Agriculture  will  be  glad  to  co-  keep  the  Bay  City  plant  supplied  for  25  year: 
nursery.  It  is  realized  that  schools  will  sel-  operate  in  this  work  by  putting  schools  de-  at  the  present  capacity.  If  the  marl  is  utilized 
dom  have  the  best  kind  of  soil  available,  or  siring  to  exchange  supplies  of  tree  seeds  in  it  will  mean  steady  employment  for  at  least 
be  supplied  with  all  the  tools  desirable  to  do  communication  with  eash  other,  and  also  by  25  men  and  several  teams. 
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CONSERVATION. 

By  C.  S.  Harrison,  President  of  the  Nebraska 
Park  and  Forestry  Association. 

An    address   delivered   at   the   summer   meeting 

of  the  Nebraska  Horticultural  Society. 
When    the    Creator    turned    this    great    land 
o\er  to  us  it  was  .a  region  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty.     For   long   millenniums    He   was   at   work, 
employing    the    highest    art    and    skill    for    its 
adornment.      The     whole    country    was     land- 
scaped on   a  most   magnificent  scale  and   with 
'a    far-reaching    forethought     for     the     future. 
Everything    was     provided    for.      It    was    the 
patient    work   of   ages    to    spread   a    thin    layer 
oi    soil    over   the    rocks    and    on    the    hills    and 
mountain   sides,  and  then  fasten   it  there   with 
trees,    shrubs,    and     grasses.       Mighty     rivers 
flowed  to  the  sea,  fed  by  thousands  of  streams 
which     sang    merrily     on     their     way.      These 
mis     were     carefully    protected.       Forests, 
luishes.    and    rank    vegetation    prevented    the 
-hing   of   the    soil,    while   at   the   sources    of 
e   rivulets   there   was    the   most   careful 
:ming    to   retain    the    waters.      Dead    leaves, 
.lying    trees,    mosses    and    the    accumulated 
ill])'  >its  of  the  ages  a'l  were  like  vast  sponges 
retain  the  waters  so  that  the  streams  would 
e     an     even     flow.       Mighty    forests     were 
ted.      They    grew   and    decayed.      And    so, 
:he   centuries  passed,   the  land  grew   richer 
d   richer. 

How    artistically    all    was    arranged!     There 

ten  delightful  parks  in  the  forests,  and 

when  the  woods  edged  upon  the  prairies  there 

were   tall    trees   in    the    background,    shrubs   to 

the   front,  then   the   flower-sprinkled   carpet   of 

en. 

Go    into    the    forests,    the    great    temples    of 

I      What   massive  columns  upheld  the  dark 

ureen     canopy.      Look    where    you    would,    in 

.'Hand,    plain,    and    mountain,    the    ages    of 

'    the   past   had   made   preparations   for   the   ages 

me. 

Then    came     the    two    brothers,    Graft    and 

vith  no  thought  or  care  for  the  future, 

ith  no  appreciation  whatever  of  the  plans  of 

Creator.      And     a     careless     government, 

;i-h   today,   from   its   own   natural   resources, 

Id    have    had    income    enough    for    current 

ii  uses,    allowed    billions    to    be    taken    and 

ed.      One   of   the   most   beautiful    sights 

•i    earth    is    a    splendid    forest.      One    of    the 

spectacles   is    to   see   that   same   forest 

prey  of  the  destructive  ax  and  fire — black- 

ned   stumps,  like  the  gravestones  of  departed 

udeur.     If  the   lumberman   had  planned  for 

iiio-t    .-peedy   and  utter  ruin,  he  could   not 

;    p       d   a   more   complete   system.      He 

took   on'y  half  of  the  tree  and  left  the  rest  to 

r\    for  the  great  tinder  box.     The  fires  came. 

iliat    dead    rubbish    was    ready    for    them. 

MiiK    was  the   dead  brush  burned,  but  the 

'.»ng    deposit    of   dead    leaves,   rotten   logs, 

rich    mould    needed    to   feed    the    soil    for 

ing   eons;    all    were    destroyed;    and   a 

en    of    Eden    became   a    blackened    wilder- 

ess.      ll<  w  the  ruin  has   spread!     Within   the 

tiory  of  man  the  mighty  forests  of  Indiana 

Ohio  were  chopped  down  and  burned.     If 

•ill  today,  they  would  be  worth  more  than 

11   the  crops  grown  there  since  their  destruc- 

Take    Arizona,    for   instance.      The   for- 

i;        -ts  have   been  cut  from  the  mountains.     The 

il'biih    invites   the    fires,   and   the    fires   never 

:i-=  an  invitation.     Great  flocks  and  herds  of 

beep    and    cattle    were    driven    in,    and    they 

lave    destroyed    the    herbage    which    fastened 

•e    thin    layer    of    earth    to    the    rocks.      The 

>!s    came    and    ripped    the    earth    from    the 

1    fountain  sides  and  whirled  avalanches  of  mud 

jito     the    fertile    valleys,    often    plowing    out 

real     Bullies     twenty     and     thirty    feet     deep 

'rough    the    rich    soil,   and   all    hurried    on    to 

11    the    river    beds.      Now,    when    the    floods 

line,    there    is    nothing    to    detain    them,    and 

ie    people    of    Texas    must    suffer    from    the 

uidalism   of  Arizona. 

There  are  no  richer  lands  on  earth  than  the 
reat  prairies  of  the  west,  and  here  in  God's 
phest  garden  there  have  been  two  sources  of 
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disaster.  The  first  is  cropping  lands  without 
remuneration;  raising  wheat  year  after  year 
with  no  manure,  till  some  of  the  richest  farms 
of  Minnesota  are  now  so  reduced  they  will 
hardly  raise  chicken  feed.  This  system  of 
waste  applies  to  rich,  level  lands.  There  is  a 
double  system  applied  to  hillside  lands — rob- 
bing the  soil  and  allowing  it  to  wash.  I  have 
known  the  richest  soil  to  be  swept  away  by 
a  single  heavy  rain,  so  the  whole  furrow  would 
be  gone,  and  you  could  see  the  plow  marks. 
Stand  by  any  of  our  streams  after  a  heavy 
rain  and  you  will  see  the  very  cream  of  our 
fie'ds  going  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  waste,  waste,  everywhere.  Most  feed- 
ers will  have  their  feed  lots  perched  on  some 
steep  hillside,  if  they  can  find  such  a  place, 
so  that  the  richest  fertilizer  the  world  pro- 
duces can  be  utterly  swept  away  without  any 
trouble  on  their  part,  and  they  keep  on  grow- 
ing twenty-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
when,  by  saving  the  manure  and  plowing  their 
land  deep,  they  might  have  010  bushels. 

Our  coal  lands  with  their  marvelous  de- 
posits, have  been  well-nigh  given  away.  I 
have  seen  veins  of  coal  eleven  feet  deep  which 
the  wise  United  States  government  sold  for 
$10  per  acre.  Streams  with  waterfalls  that 
were  gold  mines  have  been  parted  with  for 
a  song. 

Go  into  Colorado,  and  vandalism  is  there. 
The  mountains  are  robbed  of  their  beauty. 
The  upland  pastures  are  over-grazed,  and  you 
have  desolation  instead  of  beauty.  A  pioneer 
in  the  Rockies  once  said  to  me:  "I  think  we 
early  settlers  should  have  great  credit  for 
coming  in  here  and  starting  things."  I  re 
plied:  "If  you  never  had  seen  this  country, 
and  had  left  it  today  as  God  made  it,  it  would 
be  worth  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  now." 

Our  railroads  are  great  civilizers,  but  the 
fires  set  by  the  engines  leave  a  track  of  bar- 
barism behind  them.  See  how  it  is  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  The  lumber  barons  who 
have  wrought  such  ruin  at  the  north  are  now 
at  work  among  the  grandest  forests  ever 
grown.  They  seem  to  concentrate  all  their 
energies  there  to  complete  the  work  of  ruin. 
In  some  instances,  every  device  is  resorted  to 
to  get  possession  of  lands  which  belong  to  the 
people.  Take  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
The  forests  are  being  cut  down;  the  beautiful 
rivers  are  filled  with' rubbish ;  sand  and  stones 
are  carried  onto  fertile  valley  farms.  In  a 
short  time,  eighteen  million  dollars  of  damage 
has  '  een  inflicted,  and  yet  Congress  looks  on 
in  indifference  while  the  horror  grows. 

When  you  come  to  the  farm,  you  see  also 
a  terrific  waste  there.  In  the  east  the  soil  is 
washed  away  and  the  rocks  and  stones  are 
left;  no  thought  or  care  is  taken  to  save  the 
soil.  Many  beautiful  regions  where  heavy 


crops  were  grown  are  now  deserted,  and  you 
can  buy  farms  for  half  what  the  buildings 
would  cost. 

What  wonder,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ruin, 
that  a  "Great  Heart"  should  arise?  He  looks 
on  the  past,  and  then  on  the  present,  and 
then  into  the  future,  and  he  asks  himself 
what  will  become  of  this  nation  200  years 
from  now.  In  the  ordering  of  Providence, 
when  a  tremendous  crisis  comes  there  is  al- 
ways a  man  to  meet  it.  This  time  it  was 
Gifford  Pinchot,  by  education  one  of  the  best 
'foresters  the  world  has  produced.  A  man  of 
means,  he  is  net  hampered  in  his  work.  He  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  thousands  for  the  future. 
He  might  have  made  judicious  investments  in 
the  great  west  he  knew  so  well,  so  he  could 
have  become  a  billionaire.  He  might  have 
taken  his  chances  in  an  unguarded  moment 
and  captured  forests,  water  powers,  and  coal 
lands.  No  man  since  the  days  of  Robert 
M<  rris,  who  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  for 
Washington  and  then  died  in  a  debtors'  prison, 
has  done  more  or  made  greater  sacrifices  than 
Mr.  Pinchot.  Though  for  the  present  he  has 
lost  his  position,  he  is  yet  a  king,  independent 
of  throne  or  crown.  Few  men  have  shown 
such  a  fearless  persistence  in  the  face  of  the 
most  determined  opposition.  There  were 
thousands  of  men  who  had  pet  plans  for  the 
future.  They  wished  to  put  their  hands  on 
the  nation's  wealth.  Little  cared  they  for  the 
future.  Catt'e  men  and  sheep  men,  who  for 
years  had  been  alb-wed  to  ruin  young  forests 
and  destroy  pastures  by  over-grazing,  rose 
in  arms.  And  what  a  clamor  they  raised! 

There  were  no  ways  of  fighting  fires.  The 
cattle  men  wanted  fires.  Some  of  the  cowbovs 
had  it  worked  down  to  a  fine  art.  Here  was  a 
tract  thev  wanted  burned.  They  might  be 
caught.  One  takes  a  magnifying  glass  and  sets 
it  so  the  focused  rays  next  day  would  light 
on  dry  leaves  and  other  combustibles.  The 
sun  does  its  work,  and  the  innocent  cowbov 
proves  an  alibi,  for  he  is  fifty  miles  away.  I 
met  a  range  rider  in  the  Rockies  and  had  n 
long  talk  with  him.  He  would  say  to  stock 
owners:  "You  can  put  only  so  many  head  on 
this  range,  and  you  must  pay  for  it."  "Xot 
much."  was  the  answer.  "We  have  had  this 
range,  and  we  are  going  to  have  it."  He  would 
tell  them:  "I  represent  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. Yon  cannot  afford  to  have  a  war 
with  90. (100.00(1  people."  Often  his  life  was 
threatened.  All  manner  of  trumped-up  charges 
were  sent  on  to  Washington,  and  sometimes 
he  had  to  face  fire  both  front  and  rear.  But 
those  heroic  men.  like  the  mounted  police  of 
Canada,  have  convinced  the  ranchmen  thoro  K 
a  law  in  the  land,  and  it  must  be  obeyed. 

In  a  terrible  time  like  this,  when  most  of 
our  northwestern  forests  are  tinder-boxes, 
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what  could  be  done  without   our   range   riders   possibilities   of  our   state  are  astounding.    The        When   forest   fires  are   extensive  there  is   an 

and  their  system  of  fighting  fires?     Sometimes    time    will    come    sooner    or    later    when    more  over-producti(  n   of  lumber  because  of  the  cut- 

they  are   at  it  for  forty-eight  hours   without  a    will   be  raised  on   forty  acres  than   the   present  ting   of   burned   timber   to    save   it.      Over-prfi- 

let-up.     One  man  found  two  of  them  lying  on    sv-tem  gets  from  100.  duction   always   means   low  prices. 
the  ground  in   the  deep  sleep  of  utter   exhaus-        The   roots   of  corn    have   been   known    to   go        There   is   one   loss   in   timber  that   is  greatly 

tii. n.      They    lay    as    they    had    fallen,    and    the   down    six    feet   where   they   had    a    chance,   yet  exaggerated    by    forest    fires.      The    decay    fol- 

ants  were  running  over  them.      Perhaps   these   you   see  men   ploughing   three   inches   deep   for  lowing    fires    causes    a    large    increase    of    the 

men  take  a   little  relaxation,  and  then   the   cry   corn.     The  side  hills  will  not  always  be  plant-  insect    enemies    of    growing    timber.       In    the 

goes    up:     "See    those    lazy    fellows,    and    the    ed    to    corn,     which    gives   such    a   chance   for  northern    peninsula    of    Michigan    bark    bettles 

waste    in    the    Forest    Service."      No    figuring,    washing.     They  will  be  planted  to  trees,  which  and   borers   attacked   the   burned   hemlock   and 

you  understand,  of  the   waste  of  the  fires  and    will    be   mulched    with    straw,   or   else   sown   to  pine   immediately   after   the   great   fires   of    last 

the   ax.     All   manner   of  abuse   was   heaped  on    grass,   which    will   be   well    manured.  Ji'ly. 

the  chief  forester,  but  there  was  a  vision  be-  The  strangest  thing  is  that  men  will  not  In  the  future  we  may  look  for  a  more  rapid 
fore  him,  a  vision  of  ruin  and  desolation,  and  plant  trees.  There  are  millions  of  acres  that  decay  of  every  imperfect  tree  growing  near 
he  wrote,  talked,  and  pleaded,  till  the  tide  are  sometimes  subject  to  overflow  which  for  the  burned  districts.  Great  numbers  of  trees 
turned  and  a  great  victory  was  won.  A  crisis  thirty  years  have  raised  nothing  but  weeds  not  burned  will  die  from  the  attacks  of  insects- 
came,  and  issues  involving  hundreds  of  mil-  and  which  might  be  put  to  raising  houses,  as  the  indirect  result  of  the  fires.  For  many 
lions.  The  forester  broke  a  piece  of  red  tape,  barns,  and  wood-piles.  Better  restore  the  old  years  the  owners  of  mixed  hardwood  and 
and  he  must  go.  No  matter  that  he  stands  woodshed,  a'nd  raise  your  own  fuel,  and  give  hemlock  timber  lands  thought  themselves  al- 
for  a  great  principle.  No  matter  that  he  has  the  coal  barons  the  go-by.  A  farm  is  an  em-  most  immune  from  fire  loss.  The  leaf  fires 
given  his  means  and  his  life  to  a  great  cause,  pire  in  itself.  If  the  farmer  raises  everything  of  October  and  November,  1908,  were  new  to 
"Just  look  at  that  piece  of  red  tape!  Can't  he  needs  he  will  grow  rich.  The  nation  whose  many  owners.  That  year  and  the  next  it  was 
you  see  it  is  broken?"  But,  thank  God,  the  imports  exceed  the  exports  is  growing  poor,  thought  little  damage  had  been  done.  The 
nation  is  fully  aroused  and  our  forestry  system  For  the  last  few  years  the  balance  of  trade  contrary  is  now  known  to  be  true.  A  con- 
is  established.  has  been  in  our  favor.  The  past  year  we  siderable  part  of  the  burned  districts  are  dead 

You   can    readily   see    the   clashing   of   inter-   were    about    $150.000,000     short,     and     if     this  or    dying.      This    last    summer    we    saw    large 

ests.     Leading  men  in   our   Pacific  coast  cities   keeps  up   we   shall   have   trouble.     The    farmer  areas    of   mixed    timber,   containing  very    little 

want  the  bars  thrown  down.     The   future  may   who   buys   more   than    he   sells    will   soon   raise  pine,  burned   so  badly  that  the   trees   were   all 

care  for  itself.     They  want  the  coal  to  be  dug,   a   big   crop   of   mortgages.     True   conservation  killed    immediately.      Hardwood    trees    burned 

and    the    water    powers    to    be    exploited,    and   makes    us    work    the    land    to    advantage    and  like    conifers. 

flocks   and    herds    to    have    free    range.      It    all    save  it  as  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  man.     So        We  have   figured   in   the  past  on   getting  the 

makes   business,  and  they   want   business  now.    stand    up    for    Nebraska    and    make    it    one    of  bark    from    the    burned    hemlock    trees.      This 

There  never  yet  was  a   national   park  laid  out   the    most    brilliant   stars   in    our   national    con-  year  they  were  burned  so  badly  that  the  bark 

or  a  national  forest  made  but  what  there  was   stellation.  already  is  decayed  and  has  been  fairly  riddled 

a  tremendous  protest  from  this  source.     When  by    woodpeckers    and    sapsuckers   in    search    of 

the   government   made   a    national   forest   near   LUMBERMEN    AND    FOREST    LEGISLA-  the  swarms  of  bark  beetles  that  have  infested 

Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  a  howl  long  and  deep  went  TION  the  trees.     Where  the  timber  was   burned  la 

up.    When  we  tried  to  have  a  park  in  the  Wet  summer  very  little  bark  will  be  gathered  ne 

Mountain    Valley,   and    could    have   got   a    bill   By  Thornton  A.  Green,  President  of  the  North-  season. 

through    Congress    for    one    of    the    sublimest  ern   Fcrest  Protective   Association.  A    brief    description    of    how    a    lumberma 

resorts,  Colorado  congressmen  sat  down  on  it.   A     address  delivered  at  the  Lake  States  Con-  m.^'es    money  /rom    our    forests    may    not   ' 

But   slowly   and   surely,   the   people   are   going  ference.  St.   Paul.   December  6.  without  interest. 

to    rule.      This    country   is   going   to    be    saved.  Assume  that  he  has  paid   $15.000    for   a    grou. 

Not  only  conserved,  but  made  more  beautiful       The    lumbermen    of    Minnesota.    Wisconsin  ofAtiml)l-r  and   up,;]1   1cutti/g  it   and  after   pay- 

and    attractive.  and    Michigan    do    not    seem    to    have    paid    a  ing  a]]  the  j,ills  and  selling  his   lumber  he  has 

The    rich    soil    of    Nebraska    is    hungry    for   great  deal  of  attention  to  forest  legislation  in  $17,000       In    other    words,    he    has    made    two 

In    '72   there    was   not   a   shrub   or   tree     h  f         ,aws     h  thousand    dollars.      Then     he     finds    he     - 

on    the    tounsite    of    York.      Now    it   is    called  ^      ,          "      ,        **    unnecessary    burden  more  timber.     He  tries  to  replace  the  acreajr 

*L&*L*5L  ^n  &J&LF3J5*  «P°"    then,     Until    very    recently    the^    legisla-  he    has.  cut    and    is    compelled   to   pay   $1T^ 


would  make  over  1,000  feet  of  .timber.    Timber   g£  ot' these  smeshaS  enacieTfew  pna^ic'a,    for  it/just  what  he  took  out  of  the  first  trac 
«"'<:       In    scores    of    instances    men    have    cut  .       mi  •  ^-j   _<v —   ..... 


u  laws.  The  lumbermen  now  are  fully  awake  This  performance  is  repeated  year  after  y 
$.500  worth  of  cottonwood  lumber  per  acre.  h  necessit  for  somc  action  that  win  yive  in  the  hope  that  future  manufacturing  pro 
besides  the  firewood  which  was  enough  to  h  protection  to  their  timber  lands,  may  be  larger.  lie  rarely  makes  a  dol 
coyer  the  cost  The  land  was  eft  all  the  changes  in  the  statutes  are  ,ike,  to  be  ma,,e  .awing  lumber  and  often  loses.  If  he  in- 
better  because  it  was  subsoiled  by  those  vigor-  [n  a,ftnree  states  this  coming  w?Uer  a|u,  (h(,  „„  „,  wimi  „„  his  operation  wit*  about 

lumbermen   ase   most  vitally   interested   in   any   much    timber    as    he    started    with,    he    msj 

The    side    hills    must    and    will    be    defended  changes  that  may  be  made.  money  because  of  the  natural  increase  in  t; 

from    erosion    and    washing.      You    see    farms        file     lumbermen's     chief    asset    is     standing   1>er   values.      If   some    of   the    timber   land 

with   deep  gullies  ploughed   through  the   corn-  timber.       Mills,    railroads    and    equipment    are    ha*    been    burned    over,    the    operation    lik' 

field:   too  deep,  almost,  to  get   a   team  across,  practically    valueless    if    there    are    no    timber    «'"   show  a  loss  and  not  a  gain. 

Sometimes  a  grain   of  sense  will   come  to   the  resrurces   behind   them.  business   is  largely   one   of  book   profits   tod 

owner  and   he    will   dump   in   a   load   of   straw,        There    is    a   marked   increase    in    the   amount    Cash   dividends   do  not  come   with   regularit 

and   s»  stop  the   wash.     One  year  ago  we  had  rf   tjmher   offered    for   sale    by   the    non-opera-        These    are    some    of    the    reasons     win     1 

a    fearful    dust    storm    in    the    spring,    and    in  ting   timber   owners   as   well   as   bv   the   opera-   lumbermen  are  interested  in  laws  for  the  p 

Mime    cases    entire   furrows   on    the    hills    were  tors      The  prices  that  have   prevailed   for  sev-   tection  of  forests,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  im 

blown   away.     In  one  instance  the  rich   soil   of  (,ral    years    are    he;nR    shaded    in    consequence,    that    they    alone    are    interested.      The    cut 

a   neighbor   drifted   three  feet   deep   on   one   ot  Forest    fires    have   had    much    to   do    with    this    country  is  aroused  to  the  necessity  for  acti 

my    hedge-        I    told    him    I    wished    he    would  weakening  of  timber  values.  It    has    been    difficult    in    the   past    to   convi 

lariat   his   farm   and  keep   it   at   home.     Groves        Many   lumbermen   must,  of  necessity,  resort   the    residents    of    the    unforested    parts    of 

and   windbreaks  are   needed  to   stop   the   fierce  to   bolu]    jssues   in    these   times   of   high   values    lake   states  that  they  have   a   common   in;. 

gales    which    for    ages    have    swept    over    our  pf   stumpage  and   high   cost   of  labor   and   sup-    with    the   lumbermen    in   the   protection    of   tin 

pran  Buffer-crops    can    be    sown    on    the  p]jeSi  COUpled  with  the  low  price  of  lumber  at   f-rests.      They    are    beginning    to    uncli-i 

long,    -doping    side    hills.      1    once    saw    in    the  the    pojllt   nf   production.      Standing    timber   is   that  the  lumbermen  are  less  interested  in  pro 

Republican     Valley     a     large     held     of     alfalfa  tne   principal    security   for   these   bonds.      It   is    tecting    the    remaining    forests    than    they    are 

which    was    catching   the    wash    from    the   long  ,,n]y  hy  exercising  great  care  in  the  protection    The    owners    have    an    average    value    in    then 

slopes    above    it.      The    time    will    come    when  of    Ollr    timber    resources    that    timber    bonds    stnmpage   of  about  $2.:iO  a   thousand  and   the* 

instead  of  the  man  moving  his   barn   to  get  it  can  be  kt,pt  at  par  disburse,   in    the   process   of   reducing   the    m- 

away    from    the    manure    pile,    he    will    get    a        Insurance  upon  the  plants  and  output  of  the   to  a  marketable  product,  about  four  times  tha 

spreader    and    put    tt   on   bu    tarm.       [he    man  ],,nl|K.r   companies    always   has   been    compara-   amount. 

who    feeds    cattle    will    learn    sooner    or    later  tivc]v   njj,h      Unless  something  is   done  to  les-        The  public,  realizing  at  last  that  the  wantoi 

that  corn   thai   u   fed  manure  is   wi  rth   a  small  sen    t]le   rjsk    from    forest    firi.    exposure    many   destruction    of    the    forests    means    a    distinc 

t    will    pav   to    save.  lumbermen  and  lumber  towns  will   find  it  diffi-   loss   to  everyone,   demands   that   something  b 

People   arc    waking   up   to   their   possibilities,  cult    to    obtain    adequate    insurance    at    reason-    done:  and  something  will   be  done.     Such  va- 

The  boys  of  the  future  are  going  to  show  their  able    prices.  resources    have    been    destroyed    by    lire    in    re 

fathers     how     things     wj]|     be     done    and    That        When     the     modern     lumberman     builds     his   cent  years,  coupled    with   a   heavy   loss   of  li 

farming    will    pay.      Two   boys    in    North    Cam-  mills    and    railroads    he    estimates    the    probable    th:'t    the    people    will    not    be    denied.      There   i 

lina  raised   1-'".  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  where  life   of  his   plant   by   the   amount   of   timber  he    only   one   way   open    to   them — the    law.      N'c* 

their    neighbors    were    raising    twelve.      A    boy  has.       Any     loss     of     timber     follows     through    laws    and    amendments    to     existing    laws    ar 

near  West    Point,  last   year,   raised    114   bushels,  every    st,-p    of    his    operations.      In    many    cases    pn  posed  on   every  hand.     Some  of  them  sing' 

where  the  neighboring  men   were  yetting  forty,  the    added     expense    of     producing    logs     from    out    the    lumberman    as    the    scapegoat,    a    fe* 

Never    yet    ha-    an    acre    of    rich    land    west    of  burned    timber    is    more    than    the    actual    loss    place    the    burden    upon     the    railroads, 

the  Missouri  River  been  put  to  its  best.     The  of   stumpage.  records    of    Forester    Griffith,    of    Wisconsn 
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show    that  60  per   cent  of  all   the   fires   in    the  Michigan    and    Wisconsin    have    very    little    of  A   thorough   private  patrol   backed  by  a   law 

live   years   preceding   1910  were   set   by   home-  that   kind   of  timber  left.  like  that  proposed  for  Wisconsin,  under  which 

steaders,   15   per  cent  by  railroads,  and  25  per  The  burning  of  slashings  in  most  cases  only  the    state    would   provide   a    regular   patrolman 

cent   by  campers,  careless  hunters   and  others,  relieves   the   situation   temporarily,   for   no   one  'cr   every   40.000   acres    or  less    of   forest   land, 

including   the   lumbermen.      It   seems   probable  (ire    wj]]    take    the    stumps    and    o'ld    wet    logs,  w':'    g°    a    long   way   toward   eliminating    fires, 

that  the  number  of  fires  for  which  the  lumber  whjch   when   well   rotted   burn   like   tinder,   and  The   only   laws   that   will   be   of  any  avail   will 

companies     are    directly     responsible    are    not  these,   together   with   the   brakes,   wintergreens  be   those   that   will  help   the   state,   and  private 

many      Few  people  respect  the  forests  as  they  and  other  vegetation  that  naturally  springs  up  owners    do    that    wcirk. 

should.     Some  abuse  the   railroads  for  setting  ;      al,    burned   districts,    find    a    fire    as    quickly  Son.e    ,„,.    fhat   the    lumbermen    never    have 

fires  and  then  throw    ighted  cigars  and  cigar-  oirolv   is  tho  nricriml   d-.sl-iincr      A/fanv 

•                                   'Tn  aou  as   sure Jy  as  ine  original   siasiiinn.      ivianjr  a+nrwi   tneir  c  h*i  re  nf  the*  taxps       I    will   venture 

ettes  from  car  windows  in  dry  seasons.    There  re-medies    considered    impractical    might    be    of  '                               "other   business    ever   received 

icaltrtcr*atli(irt^nmiiriri/"irf>l('ccn^cc           T^ir*>ica  •  r        .                                                                    i                               i            r                i  *"      S*»V       HldL      IIU      ULI1CI       UUBUUCBS      C\C1       I  tt^ci  V  CU 

o  be  ohved wi  h  ^'"l  "   lne,  ^^Pu  '^or   that   can   be   found  ,css  r*turn  for  taxes     aid  than  the  lumbermen 

tor  the  work  could  be  relied  upon  to  use  judg-  of    the    north    central    states.      They   have   had 

The    experience    and     training     of     average  ment  and  care.     That  class  of  labor  seems  to  |iu|e    or    no    poijce    protection;    hunters    and 

lumbermen  should  enable  them  to  be  the  best  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  earth.    The  fishermen    roam    their    lands    at    will    and    set 

judges  of  what  is   practical   legislation   for  the  cost  of  burning  the  slashings  must  not  be  lost  ,-J.es  wnen  and  wnere  they  please.     They  have 

protection  of  forests  from   fire,  while  the  peo-  sight  of  because  any  added  expense  will  prove  had    few    roads     and    no    public    improvements 

pie  in  general  are  not  wel,   informed  on  these  ruinous  to  a  large  number  of  lumber  manufac-  u.orth    mentioning 

matters.  trrers   at  this   time. 

Few  outside  the  lumbermen   and   forests  un-  The  price  cf  lumber  at  the  mills  is  very  low  ,  There    should    be    no    rl£ld    ,laws    Providing 
derstand    the    difficulty    of    enacting    laws    that  and  admits  of  no  profit  to  the  producer.     Hem-  tb*\   "rtarn    things    must    be    done    regardle 
really  will  help  the  situation.     Many  laws  that  lock    lumber    at    the    saw    mill    is    now    worth  of    locality.      The    conditions    often    are    very 
have   been   passed  in   the  various    states  in   re-  just    about    what    it    was    ten    years    ago.    and  Different  .'"   adjoining   geographical   townships, 
cent   years    have   made   matters    worse   instead  there    was    very    little   profit   in    it    then.      Our  What  1S  feasible  in  one  county  may  prove  oth- 
of    better.      Some    laws    actually    have    set    a  mixed  timber  forests   of  Wisconsin   and   Mich-  e™Ke  ln   th.e  next     Tt  7°uld  seem  ?*  thoug1' 
premium    on    setting    fires    by    providing    such  jgai,   contain  50  to  80  per  cent  hemlock.     The  abe    commissions,     as     far     as     possible    non- 
high    daily    wages    for    fire    fighting    that    fires  present   stumpage   cost   is   three   times   what   it  Political,   clothed  with   the  necessary  aut 
were   set   to    get   the   money.      Xew   York   was  was    then,   and    thc    manufacturing   costs    have  could   best  handle   this  matter      Nothm 
compelled    to    change    her    laws    to    stop    that  increased   considerably.  be   'one   that  will  be   such   a   burden  upon   the 

practice.      Several    other   states    will    soon    fol-  with()llt    ,luest-on     the    only    cheap    way    to  l»mb«rmel!    tha'    they    wl11    have    any    harder 

Witti  out    quest.on,    t          miy    cneap    way      j  tjnle   meetlng   the   ruinous   competition   of   the 

burn    slashings     in    general     is    to    set    fire    to  manufacturers    of    yellow    pine    in    the    South. 

The      so-called      self-dumpmg-ashpan      law,  large   areas    and    allow    the    fire    to   run    before  x       b        fi      WOuld    accrue    to    the    citizens    of 
passed  by  our   National   Congress  a  few  years  the  wind.     Anyone  making  a  practice  of  burn-  .,           ,   k           t       jn   that   wa         Qn   the   other 
ago    has  proved   to  be   a  source   of  many  rail-  ing  that  way  hardly  will  be  regarded  as  a  good  h      d     nothi         must   be   done  'to    stop    the   de- 
neighbor.     If  slashings  are  to  be  burned    they  velopment    of    the    farms    that    follow    in    the 

The    Minnesota   law   passed   at   the    last   ses-  must    be    burned    with    great   care.      In    heavy.  wajtj   of   the   logger      How    important   this    is 

sion   of   the    legislature   that   provided   for   the  mixed    timber   the    cost    will    then    be    prohibi-  m        bg   geen   in   {ne   fact  tbat  upper  Michigan 

burning   of   the    slashings   left   by   the  Jumber-  live.      But    we    all    will    admit    that    something  ^       s  fl5  per  ce]lt  Of  what  she  eats.     This  great 

men  has  proved  to  be  impractical,  in  fact,  very  must  be  done  and  at  once.     In  the  first  place,  inlport'ation    is    due    to    the    lack    of    developed 

dangerous.     An   attempt  to  burn    slashings   by  the  timber  owners  must  help  themselves,  after  farms     not    because    she    can    not    grow    more 

a    large    operator    during    the    last    season    re-  that  they  may  expect  some  help  from  others.  ,  .'    jQod   SUppHes 

suited    in    the    burning    of    200,000,000    feet    of  By     concerted    action     the     lumbermen     can 

white   pine  show  the  country  that  they  are  taking  an  in-  Experience  has  taught  the   forester  that 

Men  have  said  in  public  that  the  lumbermen  telligent  interest  in   the  protection  of  our  for-  best    way    to    Prevent    fires    from    s»r™K 

.honld  not  be   a'lowed  to  make  any  slashings,  ests      Unless  they  combine  their  efforts  to  ore-  by  clearing   out  paths  or •  fir, :  lines 


. 

While    such    a    demand    is    ridiculous    it    is    no  vent     it    they    may    expect    much    impractical  sible   that   the    clearing   up   «••££«*' 

more    so     than    a     general    slash-burning    law  legislation  ,n  the  next  few  years.     There  must  a    few    rods    wide    between    the    sla shines    and 

would  be.     Advocates  of  >uch  a  law  surely  do  be    a    campaign    of    education    to    spread    the  the  timber  may  help  to  keep  fires  with  in  small 

not    realize    what    they    propose    to    make    thf  truth.     The  public   still   needs  educating.  areas.       If    that    plan     was    adopted     and    the 

lumbermen    do.      They    have    not    stopped    to  A  little  over  five  years  ago   I   organized  the  lumbermen    were    compelled    to    cut 

think   that    very   few   people   own    solid   blocks  Michigan    1-orestry    Association,    and.    outside  dead   timber  of   any   variety   for  a   certain   d 

timber     tint   there   mav   be   neighbors    who  of  a  very  few,  I  could  find  no  one  who  under-  lance    back    from    the    hre    lines,    at    tne    sam 

are  completelv   surrounded  by  slashings      The  stood    what   I    was   talking   about   when    I    dis-  time    they    cut    the    sound    trees,    and    a    good 

day.    when    slashings    of    that    kind,    in    most  cussed    problems    such    as    we    are    discussing  system  of  patrol  was  put  in     orce, 

timber,   could  be   fired   without   damage   to  the  here.     Today  everyone  knows, something  about  certain    that    large    fires    would   be   a    thine 

adjoining  stumpage   would  be  few  and  far  be-  these    matters    and    nearly    everyone    takes    a  the   past.     The  cleared  lanes  around   slasl 

tween     'Tn  fact    at  no  time  during  the  summer  lively  interest  in  them.     Five  years  more  with  would   make   access    to   fires   much   east 

month*   is  it   safe  to   set   large   fires,  for  when  a  proper  educational  campaign  and  the  average  it   is   today.     Fires   are   more   easily   prevent 

once    started    they    creep    into    the    roots    and  citizen  will  be  able  to  solve  some  of  the  diffi-  than    stopped.     If    they   do   start   f 

and    smolder  for   weeks,   so   that   a   high  cult  problems  we  must  meet  in  trying  to  save  as    soon    as    possible   and   put   them    c 

wind    may    fan    them    to   a    blaze   at   any    time,  our    remaining    forests    from     devastation     by  they  are   small. 

Thc>e   ground   fires    have   been   known    to   last  fire.                                                                                             -p^   meat  of  the  nut  is   an   active   campaign 

from    midsummer    until     snowfall,     and     even  There   is    no    better   way    to    prove    that    the  on   the  part  of  every  one  to  prevent  fires  and 

through   the   winter.     Some  will   suggest  wait-  timber  owners  mean  to  do  their  share   in  this  quick  action  if  they   start.     In   this   matter   an 

ing   until    winter    to   burn    cutover    land.      The  matter  than  by  active  organizations,  the  object  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure, 

early  part  of  the  winter  finds  the  fuel  too  wet  ^f   which    shall    be    to    prevent    forest    fires    as  The   fuel    is    always   on   hand    and   always    will 

and  later  the  snow  is  too  deep,  in  many  parts  far    as    it    is    possible    to    do    so.      The    timber  be      No  law  can  prevent  its  accumulation.     It 

of  the  lake  states.     In  mixed  timber  there  are  owners    of   the    Pacific    Northwest   are    banded  js   necessary. 

many    small   trees   and    defective   mature    trees  together    in     a     dozen     or    more     associations                                                          .                    .     .        . 

left  after  logging.     In   a  few  localities  the  im-  whose  object  is  the  prevention  of  forest  fires.        Nature    takes    care    of    this   accumulation    1 

mature    trees    may     become     valuable     timber  They    are    trying    to    educate    the    rest    of    the  decay,   adding  humus    to   the   soil 

stands  if  allowed  to  grow.     Nearly  all  the  tim-  people    to   help    them    by    being    more    careful.  "Ceded   bv  the   farmer   of  tomorrow  i 

her  remaining  is  valuable  for  wood  and  is  the  Their  rangers  fight  the  fires  that  do  start,  and  fort    to    feed    the    ever-increasing    populati 

chief    source    of    the    settlers'    income    during  they    have    been   very    successful.      During   the  Very    SPOn    the    clearing   of   land    trom    wnicl 

the    first    few   years   they   occupy   their   farms.  last   season   when  Washington,   Oregon,   Idaho  the    timber    has    been    cut 

My   own   personal   experience   leads  me   to  be-  and    Montana   were   swept   by   a  perfect   hurri-  problem  for  the  homesteader  or  pionee;-  farm 

lieve    that   this   valuable    remainder    cannot   be  cane   of   fire,   comparatively   little   damage   was  er.  and  not  for  the  lumberman  t. 

saved   where  slashings   are   burned.  done   on    the   timber   lands    patrolled   by   them,  over   lands    suited    for   agriculture    will 

In    the    hemlock    forests    the    bark    must    be  Many    fires    started    but    few    of    them    gained  ldle  lc"K  ln  the  future. 

peeled  in   June,  July  and   August,  and   often   a  headway  enough  to  cause  extensive  loss.     The        y  o(   ^    make   h;|<te   slow]         The   only    |aws 

sear's   supply   of  logs   is   cut   then.      Long   be-  rangers  of  one  association  put  out  about  1,200  th;lt  can  be  of  ,a,ting  vahu,  tn  lls  win  ,K,  those 

fore  winter  comes  those   slashings   are  as   dry  fires   last   season.  |]u,  enforcement  of  which  will  not  be  hindered 

and    dangerous    as    any.      Where    the    hemlock  1    recently    organized    the    Northern    Forest  by   politics.      Laws    passed    on    the    impulse   of 

hardwood    timber    stands    thick    upon    the  Protective   Association   along   the   lines   of   the  the  moment    urged   by  those   with  little   or   no 

ground    a   great   deal    of   small    timber    will   be  western    associations.      It    started    out    with    a  practical     knowledge     of     conditions,     will     be 

killed    bv    the    heat    when    the    land    is    burned  membership     representing     2,1)00.000     acres     in  „,,,„-   ]aw^      Tn   the   opinion   of  many   we   have 

Even     where    great    care    is    exercised  the    upper    peninsula    of    Michigan,    and    it    is  too   nlanv   laws   of  that  kind   now.    "i    can    see 

ich  will  be  thc  result.     In  a  very  large  num-  expected   that   there   will   be   4,000.000   acres    in  ,,o    remedy   for   this   unless    s'atherines    similar 

ber    of    cases    there    is    more    fuel    for    fires    a  the  association  within  six  months.     The  organ-  |0    this    one     at    which    all    interested    parties 

second  year   than   there  was   at  the   first  burn-  ization  is  broad  enough  to  take  in  all  of  Wis-  COnfcr    are   to  become  ever  a  more   important 

This  is  not  true  of  solid  pine  stands,  but  cousin  and   Michigan.  part   o'f  our  commercial  and  political   life. 
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MICHIGAN    ROADS    AND    FORESTS 


NEW    WATER    POWER    PERMITS. 

A  new  form  of  water  power  permit  and  new 


RAILWAYS  AND  FOREST  PROTECTION    we   have   heard   so   much   in   the   rate   hearings 

By   R.    H.   Aishton,   Vice-President   of   the        lately,   would   be   particularly   disastrous. 

Chicago    &    Northwestern    Railwav  We   a"   rt  member   the   day   when   the  north- 

Kauway.  ^    ^.^    ^    agriculture    was    -ib   nt    at    Green    regulations   for   water  power  plans  on   the   na- 

s  delivered  at  the   Lake  States  Con-    Bay>  wjs      Today  we  find>  borderin     the  lakeSj   tional  forests  have  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
successful    agriculture   carried   on    right    up    to    retary  of  Agriculture.     The  important  changes 

have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  aiui  beyond  Lake  Superior,  and  where  for-  under  the  new  regulations  are,  that  they  pro- 
the  interests  of  the  railways  in  protecting  meriy  the  forest  held  sway  we  find  today  vide  for  the  issuance  of  a  preliminary  permit 
forests.  First,  let  us  consider  what  are  the  prosperous  and  contented  settlers  improving  which  secures  to  the  party  making  the  first 
interests  of  the  railways  in  these  three  states  tne  land>  raising  crops  and  sustaining  not  only  application  protection  during  the  time  neces- 
represented  in  the  conference,  and  through  themselves  but  the  large  communities  incident  sary  to  make  his  final  surveys  and  procure  the 
which  these  railways  pass.  In  Minnesota  to  tnat  territory  Had  this  territory  been  data  for  the  issuance  of  the  final  permit, 
there  are.  approximately,  33,400.000  acres  of  deforested  through  fires,  the  ability  to  get  The  new  permits  will  terminate  at  the  ex- 
forest  area:  in  Wisconsin,  approximately,  settlers  to  go  in  here  would  have  been  limited  piration  of  fifty  years,  unless  revoked  sooner 
20.300.000  acres  of  forest  area,  and  in  Michi-  as_  ;n  a  great  many  cases,  even  the  soil  itself  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
gan.  approximately,  24,300,000.  making  a  total  js  destroyed  or  rendered  unfertile  through  charge  will  be  based  upon  the  net  horsepower 
in  the  three  great  states  of  78,000.000  acres  of  fires  passjng  over  it,  and  the  ability  therefore  capacity  of  the  plant,  beginning  with  a  charge 
finst  that  we  are  here  to  try  to  protect.  to  develop  agriculturally  is  gone.  of  10  cents  per  horsepower  during  the  first 

In  Minnesota,  located  within  the  forest  area       T[ie    questjon    now    occurs,    what,    with    all   year  and  rising  gradually  10  cents  per  year  to 
alone,    there    are    2,000    miles    of    railway;    in   tneir  varjed  interests  in  the  prevention  of  for-  $1    per   horsepower   in    the   tenth    year,    which 
Wisconsin  there  are  2,300  miles,  and  in   Mich-  €st    fires     nave   tne    railways   done    to    prevent   charge  will  continue  thereafter, 
igan    there    are    3,200    miles,    or    in    the    three   tnem?     j  know  what  the   general  practice  has        Computed  for  the  50-year  period,  the  charge 
great    states    7,500    miles,   lying    wholly    within    been  under  the  new  permit  is  about  30  per  cent  less 

the  forest  area,  and  this  does  not  include  log-  First  Maintenance  of  a  clean  right  of  way,  than  that  under  the  old  form.  Provision  is 
ging  roads,  double  tracks,  sidings,  spurs  or  {ree  from  brush,  stumps  and  rubbish.  made  for  readjustment  every  ten  years  of  the 

anything    but    mam    tracks  Second.      Co-operation    with    the    fire    ward-    factors   upon    which   the   estimated   capacity   of 

In     the    operation     of    these    railways,    and    £ns    in    keeping    the   right    of    way    thoroughly    tr,e   plant    is   computed. 

used     exclusively     within    ithis    forested    area.    cleaned   up   and    burned    off.  It  is   believed   that   the   new  regulations    will 

there  are.  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  in  regu-  Third  Absolutely  prohibiting  the  setting  encourage  extensive  water  power  development 
lar  service,  350  locomotives;  in  Wisconsin,  of  fireg  by  section  men,  or  other  employes,  jn  the  national  forests  under  provisions  which 
450.  and  m  Michigan,  530,  or  an  approximate  t  during  the  winter  months  or  under  the  w;n  fullv  protect  the  interests  of  the  people, 

total    of    1.330,    employed    regularly,    and    this    direction  or  order  of  the  fire  warden. 

does   not   take   into   account   extra  locomotives        Fourtn.      Installation    of    the    very    best    and  END    OF    A    PATRIARCH. 

required  for  relief,  shopping,  or  to  meet  emer-  approved    netting    in    the    front   ends    of         ^      interested    t-owd    watched    the    destrnc- 

gencies    or    exigencies    in    business;    and    it    is    locomotjveS     and    constant    investigation    and 

safe  to  sav  that  to  perform  the  service  in. the   "  o  that    t.on    of    one    of    Philadelphia  s    old    landmarks 

forested  area  in  these  states  there  are  em-  ^omieTalu  relief  from  lire  "n  connection  ™  Twelfth  street  above  Chestnut,  the 
ployed  each  year— at  some  period  of  the  year  .  ,  thj  *  thorough  system  of  inspec-  g'Pantic  elm  tree  whicl 

or   other— approximately   1.800   locomotives.  .  terminals   and   record   of   the   condition    vard  of 

The   magnitude   of   the   traffic   through   these   II°"   a* .         »"<"a   «"'"  t      f'      rer>airs    of    has    a    «ct'1Kree    second    to    nine    in    Philadel- 

districts    can    probably    be    best    indicated    by    o[        "'"8;    a"d    :  phia.  The  old  elm  was  a  branch  of  the  famous 

the     statements    that    in     the     forest     area    of        Ffm,       nnrincr    jar'ticularlv    dry    periods    the    Pen"   treat>'    clm   In    Kensington,   under   which 
Minnesota    there    are    moving    daily    126    pass-   abandonment    of    freight    service    during '  day-    William    Penn    made    his    treaty    with    the 
enger  trains:  in  Wisconsin,  240,  and  in   Michi-   j.  '^     nours  dians. 

gan,    230,    or   a    total    of   596    passenger   trains        c:    tb      \v 


daily   moving  through 


part   or  other  of 


When   dry  conditions  prevail   the  es- 
'     either     behind     trains 


forest 

in   Wisconsi 

total  of  940  freight  trains   daily,   all    of   which 

move    through   this    forest   district. 

It   is   hardly   necessary   for   me  to   call   your 


warthmnrc    col- 
street    was 


•  •^•SnssS^  ~-j-  * -;;; ^^»Stf&*?Ss 3 

ttjaa&fjssrsfg  ss&  «|  sST.irrt'rs^  :E 


.,;™;ror;o',h;-w,w,hi-rSiw,-ys -.-,«.  ^>  jsrS?u"iSS!Va:  ;'w,"of™;,  -'«>•  <><  i>«<i«- -  ••>  «»<-  «„»«,,  «i« 

and    will    be    for    years    to   come,   the    greatest   {o  stQp  their  trains  wherever  practical  and  put    o\A  landir 


venues  of  the  rail-  car  is  identically  the  same  car.  te  actor}  o 

many  of  the  rail-  the  Pierce  Company  being  in  w  under  the 

life  and  prosperity,  management  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Ma 

tection  of  the  for-  chine  Company,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  A 


an    additional    number   of   people   who    are    ca-   ests    m        be    bettered    by    more    efficient    con-    though    the    Case   car   is    not    generally    known 
pable   of   earning   a   livelihood,    and   for   whom    tro]  b      the  orncers   of  the   states   over   all   the    in  the   United  States,  the 
they    must    transport    the    necessaries    of    life.   ;,,,„,„,.*, 


single  ccnsumers  of  the  products  of  this  tim-   jt   ou[      Qr  jn  cases   wnere  their  own,  or   any 

her   country,   and    furnish    a    ready    market    for   o{her    train_     wou,d    be    endangered     by     such  * "-  -"""  "  ~-~"~ 

the   settlers,   lumbermen,   and   for   other   inter-    steps     by    leaving    word    with    the    first    agent        At  ;he  recent  automobile  show  held  af.Ma 

ests.  and  they  realize  fully,  I    think,   the  bene-   or   se'ctjorl    crew    ?nd   having    them    start    back    ison  Square   Garden.   New   York,  a   feature  that 

fits   accruing  to  them  through  conservation  of   a]1   {ne   j.      poss;ble   to   put  out   the    fire.  attracted    special    attention    and   commendation 

the    remaining    forest    areas     in     these     states        \yhat    further   can    the    railways    do?      I    am    was  the  simplicity  of  the  Case  car. 

lying  right  at  their  doors,  and  they  also  real-    v,         frank   to  say   that  I   do  not  know.  One   of   the   most   popular   cars   of   last 

ix.e    fully    that    for    every    dollar   they    pay    for        j*.         believe  that  the  protection  of   the   for-    was    the    Fierce-Racine,   and    the   present    < 

pil'ng,   posts,    lumber    or   tics    throughout    this   c^   n'lw   conserves   the   revenues   of   the   rail-    car  is   identically  the   same   car.   the   tactors    ol 

district   a   certain   portion   of  it  comes  back   to    wavs  ^n   the   future    and   to   ma  n: r~~~ !,„;„,.    „,-,.,    mirier    thf 

them   necessarily  through   the  cleaning  up  and          .s  it  means  their  future  life 
cult  vation  of  the  country;  the  bringing  in   of       xhey  believe  that  the  protection 

"input    con-    tl'oiiL'li    tne    vase    car    i. 

ie   great   interest    shown 

interests    engaged    in    business    in    the    timber    in    this    car    and    the    large    number    of    ore 

and    to    whom    they    must   look    for   their    sup-    aleas  taken   at    the   show   have   encouraged   thi 

port.  They   believe  in   taxation   that    will   enable   a    Company  to   believe  that  the   Case   car   will  be 

From  another  standpoint:   Minnesota  north-   wei]    trajned    and    efficient    force    to    be    organ-    one   of    the    most    popular   cars    in    America   i 
ern         Wisconsin         and         Michigan         forest   ,zec,    an(,    niaintained    in    each    state,    and    en-    1911. 

country    is    today    the    most    attractive    lishmg,    ,|Owed    with    police    powers    for    the    protection        The    Case    car    has    earned    a    reputation 
hunting    and    summer    resort    territory    left    in   OJ-  tne   forests  I'ol'1     simplicity    and    silence,    then-    being    no 

this   great   country  of  ours  and  is  tributary   to        xhey   believe  the   interests   are   so  great   and    freakish    ideas    embodied    in    its    construction 
the     greatest     centers     of     population    in    the    so    identical    that    settlers,    lumbermen,    manu-    which,   although    extremely    light,    is    never" 
country   with    the    single   exception   of   the   At-   facturers  and  railways,  and   every  other  inter-    less    very    strong   and    rigid.      Through   a 
lantic     seaboard.       The     railways,     more     than    tst    sricmld    unite    in    a    plan    to    which    all    can    designs   in   valve      motions,   extreme   < 
anybody     else,    appreciate     the    possibilities    of    wnrk     whjcn    would   be   harmful    to    no    interest    obtained   in    the   motor. 

the    pn  per    conservation,    care    and     develop-    bm    beneficial    to    all.  When    the    J.    I.    Case    Company    deM    ed 

ineiit    of  these  areas,  and  that  where  they   now  incorporate  the   selling   of  automobiles   in    their 

carry  people  by  the  hundreds   to  these  resorts  organization,     they     were     one     ol     the     oldest 

nil    soon    be   carrying  them  by  the  thou-        A    Case    Torpedo    car    was    driven     by     Mr.    engineering    firms   in    America,   doing   business 

-and-     with     resulting    benefit     both    to    them-    Stephen    Bull    Robinson,   son   of   Mr.    Frederick    since    l*.|?j.     It   was  decided  to   buy   one  «\   the 

M    and   to  the   communities   residing   within    Robinson.    Vice-1'resident     of    the    J.     I.     Case    Ver\     best     automobile     factories     and     |o    turn 

districts.  Threshing    Machine    Company,    from    Denver,   out  a   Case   car  that    would   be  unsurpassed   bjj 

We   have  beard  a  great   deal   lately  about  the    Colorado,   overland   to   North    IMatte.   Nebraska,    any     other     builder     of     automobiles,     and     the 

cost    of    living.      With    the    wiping    out    of    the    a  distance  of  279  miles,  in  nine  hours.     As  the    favor  with  which   the   public  have  looked   npoi. 

post      and     lumber     supply     through     this     country  is  not  a  prairie  this  is   somewhat  of  an    the    Case    car    is    a    compliment    I"    (lie    brains 

northern    lumber    country,    the    effect    on     the   endurance     run.       The     Case     Torpedo     came    (;f    the    Case    organization    when    they    selected 

maintenance  cost  to  the  railways,  about  which  through  u.  c.v.e'Iem  shape  and  good  condition,   and   acquired   the    Pierce-Racine, 
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Price:  Ten  Cents 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS. 


CASE 


36  HORSE  POWER 
10-TON 


ROAD  ROLLER 


Time   price,    with   Simple 
Cylinder, 

$2,200 

With    Compound    Cylinder, 

$2,300 

Six  per  cent  discount 
for  cash. 


Guaranteed  to  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  any  other 
make  or  design  of  10-ton  road 
roller. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE  12, 

WHICH  GIVES  FULL  DESCRIPTION 


The   Only   Spring-Mounted    Road    Roller   Built 

CASE  Rollers  Have  Greater  Fuel  and  Water  Carrying  Capacity  Than  Others 

We  Sell  the  Well-Known  Line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes — And  a  Full  Line  of  Road  Building  Machinery. 

Address  Road  Machinery  Dep't 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

finch  Office  at  Lansing,  Michigan  (INCORPORATED)  Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Engine  and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalogue 


THE   BEST   CONCRETE   MIXE 

For  Street,  Road,  Sidewalk  and  Bridge  Work 


Some  of  Its  Advantages 

High  wheels,  easy  to  move. 
One  handling  of  materials  lane" 
the  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 
and  many  times  into  your  forms. 
Measures  cement,  sand  and 
crushed  stone.  Can  adjust  ca- 
pacity from  3  cubic  yards  to 
8  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Engine 
is  mounted  on  the  stationery 
end  of  the  machine ;  therefore, 
the  weight  is  on  the  high 
wheels  and  the  machinery  is 
always  in  perfect  alignment. 

We  will  ship  our  Mixers  to 
responsible  parties  on  approval, 
settlement  to  be  made  after 
satisfactory  trial.  Please  men- 
tion THIS  PAPER  when  writing 
for  printed  matter  or  informa- 
tion. 


THE  ADVANCE  CONCRETE  MIXER  CO. 


118  E.  Washington  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Michigan  State  Good  Roads  Association 

P.  T.  COLGROVE,  Hastings,  President.  N.  P.  HULL,  Diamondale,  Vjce-President. 

THOMAS  SATTLER,  Jackson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 

ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS 


[E.  M.  Perdue  in  Municipal  Engineering.] 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  made  the 
study  of  asphalt  pavment  a  sepcialty.  In 
every  way  I  have  advocated  a  closer  specifica- 
tion, strict  municipal  supervision,  and  the  abol- 
ition of  the  five  or  ten  year  maintenance.  It 
is  obvious  that  for  these  reasons  I  could  have 
no  part  in  standardizing  specifications. 

A  technical  chemical  and  constructing  engi- 
neer would  gather  from  the  "Standard  Speci- 
fication," adopted  by  the  Organization  for 
Standardizing  Paving  Specifications,  that  the 
asphalt  paving  industry  was  in  its  infancy, 
that  it  had  no  standards,  that  it  was  still  a 
matter  of  experiment  and  it  was  laregly  guess 
work.  The  facts  are  that  the  physical  con- 
stitunts  of  asphilt  pavements  are  as  actually 
determined  as  the  chemical  composition  of 
Portland  cement;  they  can  vary  within  as  nar- 
row limits,  and  can  be  as  satisfactorily  and 
accurately  filled  by  the  contractor. 

Asphalt  pavement  is  one  of  the  best  of  pave- 
ments. It  can  be  laid  on  streets  of  the  heaviest 
traffic  so  as  to  need  no  repair  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  and  at  the  same  time  be  smooth, 
clean  and  sanitary.  Yet  municipal  engineers 
lave  permitted  having  contracts  to  influence 
them  to  write  a  wide-open  specification  and 
so  cloud  the  real  points  of  value  with  chemi- 
cal analyses  until  the  so-called  asphalt  pave- 
ment disintegrates  in  two  years  and  has  be- 
come unpopular. 

Three  pages  of  your  edition  of  the  Standard 
Specification  (5,  6,  and  7)  are  devoted  to  a 
confusing,  illogical  and  wholly  unprofitable 
nixture  of  requirements  of  derivation,  phy- 
-ical  and  chemical  properties,  specific  gravity, 
latural  asphalts  and  the  products  of  distil- 
itiorr.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
in  asphalt  comes  from  Trinidad  Lake  or  the 
Isle  of  Trinidad,  the  Province  of  Bermudez, 
Cuba,  Utah,  Kentucky  or  Oklahoma,  or  is  the 
product  of  the  distillation  of  an  asphaltic, 
iemi-asphaltic  or  paraffin  petroleum;  has  or 


ha;  not  a  particular  ductility,  viscosity,  pene- 
tration and  flash  point;  is  soluble  to  a  par- 
ticular percentage  in  carbon  disulfid  naptha; 
has  a  fixed  residue  of  a  given  percentage  on 
ignition?  These  requiremnts  only  serve  to 
make  the  specifications  abstruse,  difficult,  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  average  en- 
giner  and  impossible  to  the  public. 

The  only  considerations  of  value  to  the 
municipality  and  to  the  abutting  property 
owner  are  the  combinations  of  asphalt  and 
flux,  commonly  called  asphaltic  cement  or  A. 
C.,  have  the  proper  ductility,  viscosity  and 
penetration  to  insure  a  good  pavement.  These 
are  all  the  physical  and  not  clerical  proper- 
ties. Given  proper  ductility,  viscosity  and 
penetration,  and  the  solubilities,  residues,  or- 
gin  and  derivation  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  requirement  cumbers  the  specifi- 
cation, their  determination  is  a  useless  ex- 
pense and  labor. 

A  large  part  of  pages  9  and  10  is  devoted 
to  the  "binder  course."  Now,  there  are  three 
good  reasons  for  laying  binder. 

1.  It  incrases   the  cost  of  the  pavement  to 
the  property  owner. 

2.  It    requires    more    work. 

3.  It   promotes   the   rapid   disintegration    of 
the  surface.     As  a  matter  of  scientific  engine- 
ering, especially  as  applied  to  the  principles  of 
viscous   pavements,    the    binder   course   is   ob- 
solete.    It  is  a  relic  of  the  early  days  of  the 
industry.     It  should  never  be  laid. 

The  'mixes"  of  concrete  aggregates  and  the 
aggregates  of  macadam,  bitulithic,  Hassam 
and  asphalt  pavements  depend  on  the  theory 
of  bonding  density.  This  rule  applies  with 
greater  strictness  where  the  bonding  material 
is  bituminous.  The  set  of  the  limes  is  the 
chemical  process  of  hydration.  It  is  rigid  and 
absolute.  The  set  of  the  bitumens  is  physi- 
cal and  viscous  and  depends  upon  tempera- 
ture. Therefore,  to  make  a  rigid  pavement, 
the  stability  must  be  in  the  mineral  aggre- 
gate and  not  in  the  cementing  material.  For 
this  reason,  the  sand  grading  is  the  Most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  mix. 

The  sand  and  lime  dust  can  be  graded  so 
Continued  on'Page'6 


THE  LAKE  STATES  FOREST 

FIRE  CONFERENCE 

The  Lake  States  Forest  Fire  Conference 
held  in  St.  Paul,  December  6  and  7,  is  now  a 
matter  of  history.  The  significance  of  this 
meeting  is  far-reaching  and  the  potent  influ- 
ence than  emanated  from  it  will  go  a  long 
way  in  bringing  about  rational  forest  fire  leg- 
islation in  the  Lake  States. 

In  point  of  attendance,  unanimity  of  interest 
and  sentiment,  in  the  variety  of  interests  rep- 
resented, in  seriousness  and  enthusiasm,  this 
meeting  stands  alone  as  the  most  important 
of  its  kind  ever  held.  If  this  meeting  has  ac- 
complished nothing  else,  it  has  brought  be- 
fore the  American  people  the  fact  that,  at 
Itast  in  the  Lake  States,  the  forestry,  lumber 
and  railroad  interests  are  unanimous  in  the 
matter  of  forest  fire  protection  by  co-operation 
and  each  stands  ready  to  aid  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  abatement  of  the  fire  evil. 

The  Conference  was  not  a  popular  conser- 
vation meeting  calculated  chiefly  to  further 
political  ends  but  was  a  meeting  of  hard 
headed  business  men,  practical  foresters,  state 
and  national,  lumbermen,  railroad  men,  fire 
insurance  men,  governors  and  legislative  com- 
mittee men,  and  by  others  whose  business 
compels  them  to  consider  the  forest  fire 
problem  in  the  Lake  States. 

The  following  resolutions  embody  the 
sentiment  of  this  conference  and  were  passed 
unanimously. 

Resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  legis- 
lature of  our  states: 

First,  that  the  forest  fire  protection  of  each 
state  and  such  other  branches  of  state  work  as 
may  be  deemed  best  to  combine  with  it,  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  non-partisan 
commission  empowered,  as  fully  as  possible 
under  the  constitution  of  the  different  states, 
to  carry  on  the  work,  and  under  civil  service 
rules.  Such  commission  should  represent  all 
the  interests  involved  as  far  as  possible,  and 
we  recommend  that  such  commission  place 
the  work  in  charge  of  a  chief  forester,  who 
should  be  a  professional  graduate  forester,  and 
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that  the  commission  employ  such  trained  ior- 
esters  and  other  assistants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; define  their  duties  and  fix  their  salaries; 
said  employes  to  be  engaged  under  such  civil 
service  regulations  as  the  commission  may 
prescribe. 

Second,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  confer- 
ence that  the  present  forest  fire  warden  ser- 
vice of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  existing  fire 
hazard  to  both  life  and  property,  and  that  the 
forest  protection  service,  to  become  efficient, 
must  be  greatly  extended.  To  this  end  we 
recommend  an  adequate  forest  patrol  system, 
maintained  by  the  state,  organized  and  oper- 
ated by  the  commission  referred  to. 

Third,  that  the  commission  be  authorized  to 
co-operate  with  the  national  government,  the 
several  adjoining  states  and  such  associations 
and  organizations  as  the  commission  may 
find  necessary  to  best  protect  the  timber  re- 
sources of  the  state. 

Fourth,  that  this  conference  is  opposed  to 
a  general  slash  burning  law,  as  experience  has 
proven  it  unsatisfactory,  impracticable  and 
dangerous.  We  recommend,  however,  that 
the  commission  shall  be  given  authority  to 
order  the  disposal  of  dangerous  slashings 
sufficient  to  establish  a  safe  fire  line  around 
standing  timber  or  other  valuable  property. 

Fifth,  that  this  conference  advocates  legis- 
lation providing  strict  regulation  of  the  burn- 
ing of  brush  and  debris  in  clearing  land  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  such  burning  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  state  fire  patrolmen,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  commission  may  pre- 
scribe. 

_  Sixth,  that  the  burning  of  all  debris  on  the 
rights  of  way  of  the  various  railroads  be  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  state  forest 
patrol.  Further,  that  under  special  condiions 
as  directed  by  the  state  forest  patrol  the  rail- 
way companies  maintain  a  patrol,  properly 
equipped,  following  their  trains,  also  that  all 
railroad  and  logging  locomotives  and  traction 
engines  must  be  equipped  with  the  most  prac- 
tical _ spark  arresting  devices  (subject  to  in- 
spection and  approval  of  the  commission). 

Seventh,  whereas  the  building  of  lines 
around  exposed  property,  including  settle- 
ments, villages  and  towns,  has  proved  a  most 
effective  means  for  the  control  and  extinguish- 
ment of  fires,  we  recommend  that  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  the  patrolmen,  working  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  commission,  should  be 
to  establish  such  fire  lines  where  necessary 
for  protection  of  property. 

Eighth,  we  recommend  as  the  most  effective 
measures  for  preventing  and  fighting  serious 
fires,  adequate  means  of  transportation  and 
communication,  to  include  trails,  telephone 
lines  and  lookout  stations,  and  that  the  efforts 
of  the  commission  should  be  exerted  toward 
the  construction  and  esablishment  of  the  same 
as  rapidly  as  consistent. 

Ninth,  the  appalling  sacrifice  of  life  and  the 
continued  g_reat  loss  of  state  and  private  prop- 
erty resulting  from  fires  in  our  forest  area 
are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  and  a  most 
serious  drain  upon  nur  natural  resources,  and 
we  believe  that  the  expenditure  of  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  these 
losses  is  fully  justified. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  appropri- 
ations by  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
forest  protection  should  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  a  forest  patrolman  for  each  forty 
thousand  acres  requiring  prtection,  as  well  as 
for  the  expenses  necessary  to  successfully 
carry  out  al|  of  the  measures  suggested  by 
these  resolutions. 

We  recommend  in  addition  to  the  patrol  sys- 
tem an  auxiliary  county  fire  fighting  force  to 
be  appointed  by  and  tinder  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner,  to  be  paid  by  the  state  and 
charged  back  to  the  county.  Such  expense  ul- 
timatejy  to  be  borne  by  the  counties  or  towns 
in  which  the  fires  occur. 

Resolved,  that  as  it  is  shown  by  statistics 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  fires  set  each 
season  through  the  carelesssness  of  the  general 


public,  including  campers,  fishermen,  hunters 
and  others,  we  recommend  that  a  campaign  of 
education  be  carried  on  energetically  through 
every  possible  channel,  to  the  end  that  this 
hazard  be  reduced  through  a  better  under- 
standing of  forest  conditions  by  all  the  people. 
The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  are  being 
published  in  book  form  and  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained at  small  cost  by  addressing  J.  E. 
Rhodes,  National  German-American  Bank 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(CONTINUED   NEXT   MONTH). 

STANTON     CITIZENS     ENTHUSIASTIC. 

Stanton,  Montcalm  county,  has  made  fine 
progress  in  good  road  work  during  the  past 
three  years  and  is  without  question  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  town  in  that  section  of  the 
state  in  road  improvement. 

Six  miles  of  state  reward  gravel  road  ha\e 
been  completed,  three  miles  running  directly 
west  and  three  miles  north  from  the  city,  and 
they  are  as  fine  roads  as  can  be  found  in  the 
state.  The  citizens  of  Stanton,  by  personal 
subscription,  have  donated,  in  cash  and  mate- 
rial, for  these  roads  more  than  $2,000,  the 
farmers  along  the  roads  contributing  the  rest. 

In  additfon  to  this,  the  city  itself  has  built 
during  the  same  period  more  than  two  miles 
of  the  same  kind  of  gravel  road  inside  the 
city  limits,  so  that  within  three  years  .more 
than  eight  miles  of  fine  gravel  road  have  been 
built  in  and  adjacent  to  the  city. 

Much  of  the  good  work  accomplished  in 
road  building  should  be  credited  to  the  energy 
and  hard  work  of  Mayor  M.  W.  Stevenson, 
who  during  his  four  years  of  office  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  and  -untiring  worker  for  good 
roads,  and  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
arousing  and  keeping  alive  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  improvement. 

CONNECTING  LINK  MAY  BE  BUILT. 

At  an  important  meeting  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Baraea  countv,  a  petition  was 
considered,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  rncy 
be  the  construction  of  the  connecting-  link  ;T? 
the  iron-copper  country  highway,  which  ha" 
long  been  hoped  for  bv  all  upper  peninsula 
motorists.  It  appears  that  it  would  onlv  be 
necessary  to  construct  twelve  miles  of  rond 
from  Nestoria  west  to  the  east  line  of  Covinc-- 
ton  township  there  is  a  road  to  Ontonaeon  bv 
a  continuous  passable  highway  from  Munisin<r 
to  Ontonagon.  There  is  now  a  rondwav  from 
Munising  to  Marquette  and  from  Marquette  to 
Nestoria,  while  from  the  east  line  of  Coving- 
ton  township,  Baraga  county,  in  order  to  have 
way  of  Sidnaw. 

ANOTHER   MAN   CONVINCED. 

"I  have  always  been  against  bond  issues,  but 
this  time  I  am  not.  I  am  in  favor  of  good 
roads.  Everyone  is  in  favor  of  them.  The  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  on  the  method  of  getting 
them. 

"I  look  at  it  this  way :  We  are  certain  to  have 
good  roads — if  not  now  at  some  very  near  fu- 
ture day — and  from  the  -outlook  for  next  year  I 
think  it  wise  to  get  the  roads  now.  We  have  a 
good  commission  and  the  money  will  be  judi- 
ciously spent."— J.  E.  Udd,  Crystal  Falls,  Iron 
county. 

MORE  CONCRETE  ROADS. 

By  agreement  of  the  Macomb  county  .super- 
visors in  special  session  on  a  division  of  Erii\ 
township,  about  seven  miles  of  new  concrete 
pavement  on  the  lake  shore  road  and  six 
miles  on  the  Gratiot  road  are  practically  as- 
sured. Erin  township  is  divided  by  a  north 
and  south  line  and  that  part  bordering  the 
lake  shore  will  be  known  as  Lake  township 
and  includes  all  the  summering  places  along 
the  lake. 

The  township  once  voted  to  bond  for  road 
building,  but  the  vote  was  declared  illegal  on 
a  technicality.  People  of  the  western  part  of 
the  township  opposed  the  improvement,  but 
it  is  now  very  probable  that  the  new  Lake 


township  will  vote  bonds  and  carry  out  thi 
proposed  road  improvement,  which  means  twi 
fine  highways  from  Detroit  to  Mt.  Clemens. 


MARQUETTE'S    EXCELLENT    WORK. 

The  Marquette  County  Road  Commission  ha 
made  a  report  in  full  detail  of  the  work  since  it 
organization,  in  1905,  with  separate  mention  o 
the  work  done  during  1910.  The  report  repre 
sents  considerable  clerical  effort  and  clearly  ex 
plains  where  every  cent  that  the  commission  ha 
received  has  been  expended. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  commissio: 
amount  to  $162,807.50,  ovei  $41,000  of  which  wa 
during  1910. 

The  commission  has  purchased  and  now  own 
the  following  equipment :  Two  ten-ton  steat 
road  rollers,  one  portable  small  crusher,  oni 
twenty-four  h.  p.  portable  boiler  with  engine,  on 
600-gallon  sprinkling  wagon,  one  reversible  roa 
machine,  twelve  wheel  scrapers,  two  plows,  si 
dray  scrapers,  four  spreading  wagons,  two  dum 
wagons,  twelve  steel  wheelbarrows,  one  No.  3} 
Rand  drill,  one  No.  1  Murphy  air  hammer  dril 
two  portable  forges,  two  anvils,  one  large  ports 
ble  crusher,  one  air  compressor,  one  air  receive- 
one  22  h.  p.  hauling  engine,  four  spreading  car 
two  motors,  one  switch,  one -auto  wagon,  ofl 
ditch  scraper,  one  snow  roller,  three  road  drag); 
small  tools,  lumber  and  camp  outfit,  etc 
What  Was  Done  in  1910. 

What  is  known  as  the  Witch  Lake  road  is  a 
earth  road,  two  and  three-fourths  miles  long,  an 
extends  from  the  Michigamme  river  northerly  I 
the  west  side  of  Witch  Lake.  The  bridge  ovc' 
the  Michigamme  river  on  this  road  crosses  tt 
county  line  and  was  built  of  re-enforced  concret 
each  county  paying  half  the  cost.  This  bridf 
consists  of  two  arches,  each  having  a  clear  spa 
of  forty-five  feet,  and  the  roadway  is  sixtet 
feet  wide.  Its  total  cost  was  $4,147.16.  The  tot 
cost  of  the  Witch  Lake  road  improvement,  i: 
eluding  half  the  cost  of  the  bridge,  was  $8,786.8 
With  the  exception  of  the  bridge,  the  road  w 
built  by  contract  by  Gust  Fredeen,  of  Norway. 

The  earth  road  west  of  Ishpeming  is  2,01 
miles  long  and  was  built  by  Mr.  Fredeen  at: 
total  cost  of  $5,099.20. 

The  Humboldt-Republic  road  is  now  in  pr 
cess  of  construction.  Contracts  have  been  1 
for  three  small  re-enforced  concrete  culverts  an 
the  bridges  have  been  built  at  a  total  cost 
$1,926.50.  A  wooden  bridge,  crossing  the  outft 
of  Lake  Laurie,  will  be  built  in  the  spring,  wo< 
being  used  because  it  is  located  in  a  swan 
where  the  cost  of  permanent  abutments  wot) 
be  large. 

Contract  has  been  let  to  Zeno  &  Johnson, 
Chatham,  for  building  one  and  a  third  miles  t 
tween  the  Marquette  line  and  Skandia,  to  un. 
with  the  Alger  county  road  to  Munising;  T 
•estimated  cost  of  this  road  is  $4,000,  and  it  rnt 
be  completed  by  July  1  of  this  year. 

On  the  Harvey-Green  Garden  road  3.81  mi! 
lias  been  macadamized.  The  average  haul  frc 
the  quarry  was  3.85  miles  and  the  cost  of  finish 
macadam"  in  place  was  $7,189  per  mile.  This  c< 
includes  all  preparatory  work,  such  as  build}' 
a  temporary  road  out  from  the  quarry,  openi 
quarry,  etc.  Bridges  and  culverts  on  this  ro 
cost  $3,023.67,  and  grading  $2,052,  making  the  t 
tal  cost  of  the  road  $52,457.14. 

Operation  of  Quarry. 

The  total  cost  of  operating  the  quarry  1: 
year  was  $9,558.08,  and  as  10,745  cubic  yards 
rock  were  put  through  the  crusher,  the  avera 
cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  crushed  rock  w 
$.9127.  The  crusher  was  operated  152  days,  M 
ing  which  time  there  was  lost  in  short  delays 
total  of  fifty-two  and  a  half  days.  Most  of  H 
delay  was  caused  by  enough  teams  not  bei 
available  to  haul  away  the  rock  as  rapidly  as 
was  put  through  the  crusher. 

The  largest  telephone  exchange  building 
the  world  is  to  be  erected  by  the  New  Yo 
Telephone  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  B 
interests.  The  site  will  cost  $2,000,000,  t 
building  will  be  25  stories  high. 
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OBJECT  LESSON  ROADS. 

Government  instruction  in  the  method  of 
road-building  was  continued  last  year  through 
the  medium  of  object-lesson  roads,  built  at 
ocal  expense,  under  the  supervision  of  an  en- 
gineer of  the  office  of  public  roads.  More 
:han  one  million  square  yards  of  road,  equiv- 
alent to  about  14  miles  of  road  15  feet  wide, 
were  completed  during  the  year.  Viewed  as  a 
construction  record  alone  this  would  consti- 
tute an  excellent  showing,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  mileage  was  made  up  of  55 
object-lesson  roads,  each  constituting  a  mina- 
ture  school  of  road-building,  comprising  ten 
listinct  types  of  construction,  it  must  be  evi- 
lent  that  this  feature  of  the  deparment's  work 
s  a  powerful  factor  in  the  promotion  of  the 
mblic  roads. 

An  inspection  last  year  of  22  object-lesson 

oads,  aggregating  about  22  miles,  showed  that 

heir    effect   upon    the   different   localities    had 

esulted  in   the  building  of  730  miles  of  addi- 

icnal   roads   according   to   the   same  methods, 

mil     had     brought     about     the     expenditure, 

n-ugh  bond  issues,  of  $1,500,000. 

Advisory    work    relating    to    road    problems 

iccessitated  about  20  assignments  for  the  de- 

lartment's    consulting    engineers    and    experts. 

This    was    an    increase    of   about   70    per   cent 

>ver  the  amount  of  like  work  performed  dur- 

ig  the  preceding  fiscal  year. — From  Secretary 

Vilson's   Report. 

WESTERN  MICHIGAN  PROGRESS. 

That  Western  Michigan  is  truly  developing  is 
•ouched  for  by  the  figures  that  tell  the  "Better 
toads"  story  for  the  territory.  During  the  last 
•ear,  1909,  for  which  the  figures  have  been  com- 
liled,  nearly  a  million  dollars  were  raised  for 
ighway  improvements  in  the  20  counties  mak- 
ug  up  the  territory.  The  exact  amount  was 
822,4(JL'.2i,  which  is  the  total  of  the  sums  raised 
or  road  repair,  $261,620.33,  highway  improved 
396,300.10,  and  county  road  tax  $164,541.78.  It 
i  a  significant  fact  that  ten  of  the  counties  have 
dopted  the  county  system  of  highway  of  im- 
rovement  and  are  building  their  roads  with  an 
lea  of  serving  the  people  as  a  whole. 

JILL   TO    INCREASE   APPROPRIATION. 

Senator   John    Leidlein    will    introduce    in    the 
igan  legislature  a  bill  appropriating  $750,000 
or  1911  and  $1,000,000  in  1912  for  good  roads  in 
igan.     The  appropriation  two  years  ago  was 
360,000.      Senator    Leidlein    declares,    however, 
iat  the  $2,000,000  issue  for  good  roads  in  Wayne 
>uiity  and  heavy  expenditures  proposed  in  other 
aunties  makes  it  certain  already  that  the  $1,000 
er   mile   bonus  paid   by   the   state    will   multiply 
to  a  million  dollars  or  more  in  two  years  to 
jme. 


A  58  STORY  BUILDING. 

The    Woolworth    building    to    be    erected    by 
rank   W.   Woolworth,   the   5   and   10  cent   store 
ian,  on  the  block  in  Broadway,  New  York,  op- 
site  the  Post  Office  is  to  be  the  tallest  in  the 
orld.     Originally  the  building  was   to  be   forty- 
e  stories  high,  but  since  Air.   Woolworth  suc- 
in    buying   the    Vorick    Building    at    the 
Tthwest     corner     of     Broadway     and     Barclay 
reel,   which  gave  him   control   of    the  block  up 
Park  place,  it  is  said  that  he  has  decided  to 
—  crease  the  height  of  the  building   to  fifty-eight 
Jjories.      To    questions    about    the    project    Mr. 
"oolworth  said  that  if  he  improved  his  Broad- 
property   it   would  be   with   a  building  that 
uld   be   the   tallest   in   the   world       It   is   said 
at  it  was  with  this  object  in  view  that  he  ac- 
ired  the  Barclay  street  end  of  the  block.    Mr. 
..  uolwurth    now    owns    151    feet   on    Broadway, 
fig  feet  on  Borclay  street  and  197  feet  on  Park 
ace.     On   the  Park  place  property  the   founda- 
for    the    building    as    originally    planned    is 
der  construction. 

The   reports  have  it  that  the   building  decided 
*Ki  by   Mr.   Woolworth  will   be   fifty   feet  higher 
,an  the  top  of  the  Metropolitan  tower  and  about 
feet  above  the   Singer  tower.     It  will  mcos- 
e  750  feet  from  the  curb   to  the  top  cupolas. 


Observatory  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  constructed  with  Tarvia  X 

Preserving   Macadam 


A  dusty  macadam  road  indicates  that 
the  road  is  wasting  away  because  it  is 
incapableof  withstanding  modern  traffic. 
It  indicates  that  material  which  has 
been  carted  laboriously  and  put  upon  the 
roadway  at  great  expense,  is  being 
rapidly  distributed  over  the  landscape, 
necessitating  expensive  renewal  in  the 
near  future. 

It  further  means  that  macadam  as  or- 
dinarily constructed  was  never  designed 
to  withstand  heavy  automobile  traffic. 
To  attempt  to  maintain  it  under  such 
traffic  is  only  to  waste  money. 

The  Tarvia  Process  of  road  preserva- 
tion and  dust  prevention  is  now  widely 
known.  It  has  been  successfully  used 
upon  millions  of  yards  of  roadways,  and 
is  recognized  as  a  decided  step  forward 
in  the  science  of  road  building. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal  tar  preparation  ap- 
plied as  a  binder  to  the  road.  It  makes 


the  road  surface  slightly  plastic  so  that 
it  yields  instead  of  pulverizing  under  the 
thrust  of  automobile  wheels.  The  mat- 
erial that  is  put  into  a  tarviated  road 
stays  there.  Automobiles  create  pract- 
ically no  dust,  and  water  torrents  and 
frost  do  no  damage. 

A  road  built  with  Tarvia  binder  costs 
a  little  more  than  ordinary  macadam 
but  it  lasts  so  much  longer  that  the  re- 
duction in  maintenance  charges  pays  for 
the  treatment. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades :- 

Tarvia  X,  for  road  construction. 

Tarvia  A,  for  use  in  surfacing  old 
roads  and  keeping  them  dustless. 

Tarvia  B,  for  dust  suppression  on  old 
roads. 

Booklet  showing  photographs  of  roads 
all  over  the  country  which  have  been 
treated  with  Tarvia,  mailed  on  applica- 
tion to  nearest  office. 
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The  main  building  will  be  thirty  stories  high 
and  the  tower  which  will  be  built  either  over 
the  middle  of  the  Broadway  frontage  or  at  the 
Park  place  corner  will  be  twenty-eight  stories 
higher.  The  building,  it  is  said,  will  cost  $7,- 
500,000.  The  site  has  cost  $4,500,000. 

POPULATION     IN     WESTERN     MICHI- 
GAN. 

Western  Michigan  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
two  states  of  Delaware  and  Maryland;  but  its 
population  is  but  a  trifle  over  one-third  that 
of  the  eastern  states.  This  comparison  gives 
an  idea  as  to  the  possibilities  for  development 
in  th.s  region. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile 
in  Delaware  is  94  3  arid  in  Maryland  120.5.  In 
Western  Michigan,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  num- 
ber is  48.6.  The  density  of  the  population  for 
the  nine  North  Atlantic  states  is  129.8. 

In  only  one  of  the  Western  Michigan  coun- 


ties, Kent,  is  the  density  above  that  for  the 
northeastern  states.  This  county  averages 
181.1  per  square  mil.e,  and  is  followed  by  Ot- 
tawa with  80.7  and  Muskegon  with  77.7,  all 
other  counties  falling  below  50  per  square 
mile,  until  the  most  sparsely  settled  section 
is  reached  in  Lake  county,  with  only  7.8  per 
square  mile. 

A  HURON  COUNTY  OPINION. 

"A  good  country  road  is  always  to  be  desired 
and  is  a  source  of  comfort  and  convenience  to 
every  traveler.  Good  roads  attract  population, 
as  well  as  good  schools  and  churches.  Good 
roads  improve  the  value  of  the  property,  so  that 
it  is  said  a  farm  lying  five  miles  from  market, 
connected  by  a  bad  road,  is  of  less  calue  than  an 
equally  good  farm  lying  ten  miles  away  from 
market  connected  by  a  good  road." — Sebewaing 
Blade. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


Specifications  for 

Asphalt   Pavement 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


that  the  voids  will  not  exceed  25  per  cent. 
This  25  per  cent,  must  be  filled  by  asphaltir 
cement.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  the 
sand  will  be  2.6.  The  average  specific  gravity 
of  the  asphaltic  cement  will  be  1.  The  stan- 
dard percentage  of  asphaltic  cement  is  10.0  for 
light  traffic  streets  and  10.5  for  heavy  traffic 
streets.  Nine  per  cent  is  a  low  minimum  and 
11  per  cent  a  high  maximum. 

As  asphalt  pavement  is  not  laid  as  a  matter 
of  municipal  improvement  but  as  a  means  of 
exploiting  the  abutting  property  owner  and 
mulcting  him  in  liability  for  special  assess- 
ments, it  is  deemed  necessary  to  require  a 
"maintenance  bond."  This  is  a  two-edged 
sword,  cutting  the  property  owner  both  ways. 
The  surety  is  an  approved  bonding  company. 
This  company  charges  a  premium.  The  con- 
tractor adds  this  premium  to  his  bid.  The 
property  o.wner  complains  of  the  high  cost  of 
the  pavement.  He  is  told  of  the  high  cost 
of  the  surety  bond  and  maintenance.  A  poor 
pavement  is  laid  under  the  common  wide- 
open  specification.  The  property  owner  com- 
plains of  the  quality  of  the  pavement  and  the 
city  engineer  and  board  of  public  works  tell 
him  that  it  makes  no  difference  as  the  paving 
company  is  under  bond  to  maintain  the  pave- 
ment ten  years.  The  pavement  disintegrates 
in  two  years.  The  property  owners  complain. 
Then  ensues  an  eight  years'  game  of  hide  and 
seek  between  the  paving  company  and  four 
succeeding  boards  of  public  works.  In  the 
meantime  the  pavement  is  a  series  of  bumps 
and  holes  and  the  city  has  paid  several  judg- 
ments for  damages  for  personal  injuries  there- 
on. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  asphalt  pavement 
are  as  follows: 

1.  A  solid,   well-drained  sub-base. 

2.  A    base    of   well-graded    Portland    cement 
concrete    with    a    minimum    thickness    of    six 
inches. 

3.  No  binder  course. 

4.  Asphaltic   cement   of  the   following  prop- 
erties: (1)   Minimum  ductility  of  15  at  77  deg. 
F.     (2)   Penetration  adapted  to  climatic  condi- 
tions.    A  permissible  variation  of  five  points. 

5.  A   surface   coat   of   two   to   two  and   one- 
half  inches  thick  of  the  folowing  grading: 

Light       Heavy 

Traffic.     Traffic. 

Pet.  Pet. 

Asphaltic    cement 10.0 

Sand  and   filer  passing.  .200. ..  .10.0 

Sand    passing 100 

Sand    passing 80 

Sand    passing 50 

Sand    passing 40 

Sand   passing 30 

Sand   passing 20 

Sand    passing 10 

The  asphaltic  cement  will  bear  a  variation 
of  one-half  per  cent.,  but  should  average  as 
above.  The  sand  grading  should  conform  to 
the  above  standard  in  average.  It  will  permit 
a  variation  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  sieves  passing 
the  larger  amounts  and  of  1  per  cent,  on  sieve- 
passing  the  smaller  amounts.  When  such  a 
pavement  is  laid  a  maintenance  bond  is  super- 
fluous. 


.10.0 
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MORE    ROAD    REWARDS. 

At  the  coming  session  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, the  state  highway  department  will  make 
an  effort  to  have  the  state  road  reward  law 
amended  so  as  to  allow  the  department  to 
pay  rewards  m  six  miles  of  road  in  each  town- 
ship annually,  instead  of  two,  the  present  le- 
gal maximum. 

The  great  progress  in  state  road  building 
makes  the  amendment  necessary  and  the  fact 
that  Wayne  county  will  do  a  tremendous 
amount  of  road  work  during  the  next  few 


years  is  cited  as  one  important  example.  In 
many  districts  of  the  state,  several  of  which 
are  in  the  upper  peninsula,  long  roads  have 
been  built,  reaching  cities  in  two  or  more 
counties.  The  fact  that  counties  only  receive 
a  portion  of  the  reward  due  them  each  year, 
certainly  hampers  their  road  improvement 
programs. 

During  his  recent  inspection  tour  of  the 
upper  peninsula,  Deputy  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Rogers  found  more  than  one  in- 
-.lauce  where  the  state  was  unable  to  pay  the 
counties  the  full  rewards  on  accepted  roads. 
If  the  law  is  amended  the  department  believes 
•ood  roads  movement  will  be  unrestricted 
even  in  counties  where  big  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  building  schedules  of  an 
exceptionally  large  nature. 


SAVES    $25,000   A    YEAR. 

During  the  seven  years  of  its  operation  the 
municipal   asphalt  plant   has   saved   Detroiters 


$174.866.18.      Furthermore,    the    saving    is    in 
creasing  each  year. 

Detroit's  asphalt  plant  has  always  been 
source  of  interest  to  other  municipalities.  It 
operation  has  been  watched  closely  by  expert' 
and  the  exceptionally  favorable  showing  mad 
last  year  promises  to  attract  widesprinR  ai 
tention. 

While  the  lowest  average  contract  price  fc 
resurfacing  at  the  time  the  city  took  over  th: 
work  was  $1.23  per  square  yard,  the  averag 
cost  to  the  city  under  municipal  operation  w3 
$].1105.  Repaying  and  patching  averaged  n 
spectively  $1.30  and  $1.12  under  private  cot 
tract,  while  the  city  was  enabled  to  perfon 
the  work  for  $1.0496  and  $.9313. 

Something  like  13  miles,  or  262,964.78  van 
of  asphale  were  laid  during  1910,  at  an  e; 
penditure  of  $287,295.64. 


MICHIGAN    ROADS   AND    FORESTS 


GOOD  ROADS  PROGRESS 

IN  MICHIGAN  STATE 


Lake  County. 

The  people  of  Lake  county  have  been  building 
•tter  roads  for  twenty  years  and  in  consc- 
ience have  a  system  of  highways  that  makes 
e  marketing  of  crops  an  easy  matter.  Since 
e  state  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  a  reward 
<•  .n  highways  built  in  accordance  with  detailed 
ccitications,  Lake  county  has  constructed  thir- 
en  and  a  half  miles  of  approved  roadways  and 
is  received  $10,910  in  rewards. 

Wexford  County. 

The  Wexford  county  highway  commissioners 
lave  mapped  out  their  road  building  campaign 
for  1911  and  will  begin  active  work  as  soon  as 
veather  is  favorable  in  the  spring.  According 
o  Commissioner  Haynes  the  first  labor  to  be 
>erformed  is  the  completion  of  the  two  miles 
:raded  last  year  near  Stone  Ledge  lake  in  Clam 
.ake  township.  For  the  covering  on  this  strip 
if  road  crushed  stone  will  be  used.  This  will 
»e  followed  by  completing  the  mile  of  road  in 
rherry  Grove  township  passing  through  Mitchel 
Dark.  The  commissioners  have  thus  far  been 
inable  to  secure  stone  with  which  to  cover  this 
.trip.  They  are  offering  $4  per  cord  for  them 
lelivered  on  the  ground.  Work  will  be  done 
>y  the  day  as  heretofore. 

Gratiot  County. 

The  supervisors  of  Gratiot  county  have  voted 
o  submit  the  question  of  adopting  the  county 
•olid  system  to  the  electors  and  it  will  be  voted 
in  the  first  Monday  in  April. 

Jackson  County. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Henrietta  Center  Farm- 
•rs'  Club  do  not  approve  of  the  action  of  the 
najority  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  refusing 

0  submit  to   the   voters  of   Jackson  county  the 
imposition    of    good    roads,    and    have    adopted 
he    following   straightforward    resolutions: 

"Whereas,  The  building  of  good  roads  in 
ackson  county  is  the  most  important  question 
•cfore  the  fanners  today,  and  the  county  sys- 
i-m,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  is  the  only  sat- 
sfactory  solution  of  the  road  problem;  and, 

Whereas,  A  bill  has  already  been  introduced 
n  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $250,- 
HMI  for  the  highway  department,  and  the  tax- 
Bayers  of  Jackson  county  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
lifir  full  share  of  this  tax,  and  it  will  be  used 
y  other  counties  to  build  their  roads,  and  we 
eceive  no  benefit  from  said  appropriation ; 
lerefore, 

"Resolved,  By  the  Henrietta  Center  Farmers' 
lub,  that  we  most  emphatically  condemn  the 
ct  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  board  of  su- 
rrvisnrs  who  refused  to  submit  the  proposi- 
,on  to  the  voters  of  the  county,  and  consider 
M  act  arrogant,  arbitrary,  unwise,  undemo- 
ratic,  unprogressive  and  un-American. 

"T.   J.    SPEARS,   President. 
"LOUISE    REED,    Secretary." 

Dickinson  County. 

Dickinson  county  built  2.426  miles  of  macadam 
ighway  at  a  cost  of  $6,724  a  mile  last  year, 
imilar  righways^  in  Marquette  county  cost  $8,- 
>.§  per  mile.  Dickinson  county  will  receive  re- 
ards  from  the  state  amounting  to  $2,426. 
Mason  County. 

The  taxpayers  of  Mason  county,  western 
Hchigan,  will  vote  on  April  third  next,  upon 
ie  issuing  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $105,000  for 

e  purpose  of  extending  macadam  and  gravel 
•adways  to  the  county  limits.  The  people  of 

is  county  have  been  building  better  roads  for 
vciity  years  and  in  consequence  have  a  system 
f  highways  that  makes  the  marketing  of  crops 

1  easy  matter.    Since  the  state  adopted  the  plan 
f   paying  a  reward  upon  highways  built  in  ac- 
irdance   with  detailed   specifications  this  county 
is  constructed  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  of  im- 
•oved    roadway    and    has    received    $10,910    in 
ate  rewards. 

Branch  County. 
Deputy  State  Road  Commissioner  Frank  Rog- 


HAVE  WE  GOOD  ROAD  MATERIAL  FOR  MICHIGAN? 

WELL  250,000  TONS  PER  ANNUM 

OUR   BUSINESS   IS    THAT   OF  PRODUCING 

CRUSHED  STONE  and  SLAG 

Stone  quarry  for  Michigan  shipments  at  Monroe,  Mich. 
Slag  Plant  for  Michigan  shipments  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

If  your  community  contemplates  road  building  or  the  repair 
of  roads,  get  in  touch  with  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  in- 
formation and  prices  for  any  delivery  you  may  desire. 

THE  FRANCE  SLAG  COMPANY 

414  Ford  Building  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ers  attended  the  Branch  county  farmers'  insti-  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  bill,  and,  in  fact,  it 
tute  recently  and  gave  an  extended  address  on  has  been  reported  on  favorably.  Practically  the 
good  road  building.  He  said  he  much  preferred  entire  upper  peninsular  delegation  in  the  house 
the  county  system  to  that  of  the  township,  as  in  favor  the  measure,  and  Alger  county  seems  likely 
the  latter  plan  no  system  for  a  continuous  good  to  get  a  decided  boost  and  a  much  needed  one. 
highway  would  be  carried  out.  While  advising  Ionia  County 

the   farmers   to  adopt  the  county  system  as  the       T,  ,  . 

best   and   most  economical,   he   sharply  criticized  ,ere  1S,  to,  be,  a  blg  campaign  this  season  for 

the  Branch  board  of  supervisors,  who  refused  S°°d  .  roads  leading  into  Portland  from  every 
to  permit  the  county  to  vote  on  the  proposition  c  lrectl°"-  A  wide  canvass  made  among  business 
this  spring,  stating  that  it  was  their  right  to  men  and  /armers  shows  a  strong  sentiment  in 
vote  upon  it  whenever  they  made  petition.  fav,or  °£  ,'hls,  improvement,  and  the  matter  will 

undoubtedly  be  brought  up  at  a  meeting  of  both 
Roscommon  County.  the   village   and  township   boards   within   a   very 

Roscommon  county  is  commencing  to  be  proud   short  time. 

of  her  gravel  roads.  About  ten  miles  were  built  Tne  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  roads  for  Port- 
last  year,  and  over  thirty  miles  is  building  this  land  was  aroused  among  a  few  of  the  business 
year.  If  the  work  is  kept  up  at  the  increasing  men  shortly  after  the  new  Bellevue  road  west 
ratio,  the  county  will  soon  be  graveled  on  every  of  Portland,  in  Orange,  Berlin  and  Ionia  town- 
section  line.  ships  was  built.  The  cost  of  building  the  road 
Kalamazoo  County  was  approximately  $1,700  per  mile.  The  state 

appropriated   for  its  construction  $500  for  every 

Petitions  for  awards  on  32  miles  of  good  roads  mlle.  The  townshipS  of  Orange,  Berlin  and  Ionia 
were  hied  recently  by  County  Road  Commis-  each  appropriated  $500  toward  the  job  and  the 
sioner  Bryant  with  the  state  good  roads  depart-  rest  otwth£  m  was  contributed  by  public 

ment,  the   work  to  be   done  during  the  ensuing   spirited  citizens.  The  beginning  of  the  road,  which 
s  covers  the  improvements  planned  m    ls  a  trifle  over  iy  mil      j          j          Tretnayne's 
the  16  townships  of  Kalamazoo  county  and  cov-    Corners.    It  passed  through  Berlin  township  and 

%£  So'  °af  S?£%£  m!leCsh  $' ££  ^°  ^  »^<  ^  b»d*e  •»"•* 

roads,  the  allowance  being  $1,000  a  mile.  '  -/he  road  is  one  of  the  fin£St  spedmens  in  ^ 

Genesee  County.  entire  state  and  farmers  prefer  taking  its  course 

The  mile  of  state  reward  road  built  by  Davi-  to  ]onia   rather   than   cominS   to   Portland   over 

son     township,     Genesee     county,     during     last  muddv  roads.    It  is  for  this  reason  thtat  the  local 

year    has    been    accepted   by   the    state,   and    the  merchants  have  been  aroused  to  activity,  and  are 

township   has   received   the  $500   reward,  besides  Agitating  the  movement  for  good  roads  leading 

about    $1,000    which    will    be    returned    to    that  lrom  f11  ^ecUOM  into  Portland.    The  town  has 

township   from  the   county  enough   public   spirited   citizens   who   would   un- 
doubtedly  contribute  largely   to  the  construction 

Cass   County.  of  good  roads  and  with  the  assistance  of  several 

The  board  of  supervisors  by  a  vote  of  10  to  8,  neighboring   townships,   there   is   no   reason   why 

refused  to  submit  the  question  of  a  county  road  tlle  project  will  not  prove  a  success. 

system  to  the  voters  of  the  county.  Marquette    County. 

Oakland    County.  l'ne  board  of  supervisors'  annual  report  shows 

Considerable  effort  is  being  made  at  Holly  to  tota]   exPenditure    °*    $162,807  50   by   the   county 

secure  the  building  of  at  least  one  short  section  road    commission,    of    which   $41,741.02    was    ex- 

of  roadway  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  pended  dur'ngthe  year  I9*0-    Th« -total  expendi- 

the  state  road  department  and  secure  the  bounty  turf  was  distnbuted  as  follows:    Office  and  Ken- 

A  gravel  road  will  probably  be  built  at  a  cost  of  eral   exPcnses>   $8,316.55 ;   engineering,  $10,218.77 ; 

some  $1,200  a  mile.  equipment,  $22,551.75;   repairs  to  equipment,  $1,- 

.',         „  S63.60;  winter  work  on  roads,  $382.67;  Negaunee- 

Alger   County.  Marquette    road,    $51,750.43;    Humboldt-Republic 

There  seems  to  be  every  likelihood  of  the  bill  road,    $21,053.91;     Harvey-Green     Garden    road, 

introduced   in  the  legislature  providing  for  state  $32,457.14;   Witch   Lake  road,  $8,786.60;   Ishpem- 

aid    m    the    construction   of   a   25-mile   macadam  ing  west  road,  $5,099.20;  Skandia-Chatham  road, 

team  road  between  Grand  Marais  and  Seney  be-  $64.80;   Chocolay  township  road,  $262.08.     Total, 

ing  passed.     There  seem  to  be  no  constitutional$i62,807.50. 
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GOOD    ROADS   ARE    "CATCHING." 

A  very  interesting  proposition  is  that  of  O.  D. 
Gilbert  relative  to  the  proposed  boulevard  be- 
tween Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  that  "it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  establish  a  fine  park  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  cities  on  the  island  through  which 
the  channel  will  run.  A  large  piece  of  property 
could  be  purchased  here  at  a  reasonable  rate  and 
placed  in  good  condition  for  park  purposes.  Mr. 
Gilbert  proposes  that  the  state  buy  the  property 
and  operate  it.  It  would  be  an  excellent  loca- 
tion for  an  aquarium  and  similar  buildings.  This 
would  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  boule- 
vard, making  it  within  easy  reach  of  both  cities, 
while  the  interurban  would  run  within  a  short 
distance  of  it.  Mr.  Gilbert  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Massachusetts  and  other  states  own 
and  take  care  of  bathing  beaches  and  parks  and 
Michigan  would  here  have  an  opportunity  to  dp 
the  same,  aiding  not  one  city,  but  several." 

It  is  also  suggested  that  "if  the  state  could  not 
do  this  Saginaw  and  Bay  City  might  take  the 
matter  up  and  come  to  an  agreement  whereby 
the  park  property  could  be  jointly  owned  and 
operated." 

The  distance  between  these  cities  is  only  some 
thirteen  miles;  from  the  suburbs  of  each  citv, 
less  than  ten  miles.  The  distance,  therefore, 
from  either  city  would  be  less  than  thousands  of 
Detroiters  habitually  travel  to  reach  Belle  Isle, 
Bostonians  to  reach  Forest  Hills,  or  New  York- 
ers to  Coney  Island,  and  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure  would  make  this  proposed  park  al- 
most as  attractive  a  resort  as  Detroit's  far-famed 
playground. 

The  four  cities  which  it  would  benefit  should 
not  wait  for  state  aid,  but  should  make  it  a  city 
affair,  boulevard  the  necessary  roadway  in  a 
manner  to  reflect  credit  on  the  cities  and  attract 
larger  population,  which  it  would  certainly  tend 
to  do. 

But  the  value  of  a  park,  like  that  of  a  farm, 
and  to  an  even  larger  degree,  depends  upon  easy 
accessibility.  Roads  must  be  of  ample  width  and 
of  a  thoroughly  permanent  character.  The  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors  is  still  wise,  in  many  cases, 
and  "penny  wise"  is  still  "pound  foolish."  No 
money  properly  and  honestly  spent  in  establish- 
ing; good  roads  in  a  growing  community  was 
ever  other  than  a  very  wise  investment. 

At  least  two  projects  are  receiving  serious  con- 
sideration in  the  east  which  involve  the  expen- 
diture of  millions  of  dollars  for  boulevards,  or 
at  least  wide,  permanent  highways  between  dis- 
tant cities,  notably  between  Montreal  and  Boston, 
also  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  those  who  do  not  join  in  the  march 


of  progress  must  inevitably  fall  to  the  rear. 

Saginaw  and  the  Bay  Cities  are  on  the  right 
track  for  a  greater  prosperity  and  a  more  per- 
manent growth. 

LESSON'S   FROM    OUR    NEIGHBORS. 

A  good  road  movement  is  a  hard  one  to  start, 
hut  once  it  gets  under  way,  it  spreads  at  light- 
ning speed.  Witness  the  experience  in  Arcadia, 
Illinois,  as  related  in  the  Arcadia  Weekly  Ar- 
cadian, as  follows : 

"The  experiment  with  paved  highways  in 
Newman  township  (Illinois)  has  been  more  of  a 
success  than  the  promoters  of  the  improvement 
anticipated.  Farmers  living  on  all  sides  of  the 
city  are  shouting  for  more  paved  roads  and  the 
men  who  were  most  bitter  against  the  improve- 
ment when  it  was  first  started  are  now  the  most 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  paved  highways. 
''  'Twas  ever  thus.  Men  persist  in  being  blind 
to  their  own  interests.  Some  of  the  greatest 
movements  for  the  improvement  of  this  country 
have  been  stubbornly  fought  by  the  very  men 
who  were  to  receive  the  most  benefit.  A  few 
years  ago  men  bristled  with  antagonism  at  the 
mention  of  the  word  drainage  and  argued  that 
Charley  Eckert  with  his  ditches  was  going  to 
bankrupt  the  land  owners.  The  drainage  was 
the  making  of  the  country  and  the  land  holder 
has  waxed  fat  and  prospered.  The  man  who  at- 
tempted to  snatch  the  ditches  away  today  would 
be  mobbed. 

"Some  day  these  same  words  will  apply  to 
paved  highways.  A  coming  generation  will  mar- 
vel at  the  stupidity  of  men  who  were  literally 
stuck  in  the  mud  for  half  a  century  without 
making  an  effort  to  extricate  themselves." 


GRAZING     EXAMINERS     FOR     FOREST 
SERVICE. 

Examinations  were  held  Feb.  23-24  for  three 
grazing  examiners  for  the  forest  service.  This 
position  is  a  new  one,  the  establishment  of 
which  is  in  line  with  the  objects  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  always  had  in  view 
in  its  management  of  grazing  on  the  National 
forests.  It  is  not  merely  seeking  to  prevent  cat- 
tle and  sheep  from  doing  damage  to  forest 
growth  and  watershed  conditions,  as  they  graze 
on  the  herbage  which  is  yearly  produced  in  the 
open  forests,  parks,  and  high  mountain  meadows 
within  the  National  forests.  Range  fed  stock 
are  a  matter  of  decided  importance  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  these  days  of  rising  prices  for 
food  products  and  diminishing  supplies,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  of  live  stock ;  and  there- 
fore Secretary  Wilson  intends  that  every  acre  of 
National  forest  range  shall  be  made  to  produce 
as  much  foliage  as  it  is  capable  of  doing,  con- 
sistently with  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  pur- 
poses for  which  the  National  forests  are  main- 
tained, 

The  proposal  to  appoint  specialists  who  are 
both  thoroughly  trained  botanists  and  men  of 
practical  experience  in  range  matters  indicates 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  attain  the  highest 
point  of  range  productivity  the  best  scientific 
knowledge  must  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  forage  production  and  utilization. 
As  stock  graze  on  the  range,  the  effect  on  the 
different  kinds  of  vegetation  differs  both  with 
its  palatability  or  unpalatability  and  with  its  ca- 
pacity to  produce  seed,  its  time  of  seeding,  its 
resistance  to  trampling,  its  manner  of  growth, 
and  many  other  elements. 


What  is  aimed  at  now  is  nothing  less  than  to 
find  out  all  the  things  on  which  depend  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  amount  of  beef,  mutton, 
wool,  and  hides  on  a  given  area. 

Data  will  also  be  obtained  on  subjects  perti- 
nent to  a  wise  use  of  forest  resources  and  which 
it  is  hoped  will  eventually  bring  about  a  much 
more  intelligent  and  intensive  use  of  the  Na- 
tional forest  range. 

GOOD    ROADS    MOVEMENT    STARTED 
AT  ANN  ARBOR. 

At  a  banquet  held  recently  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  attended  by  a  large 
crowd,  many  first  rate  addresses  were  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  good  roads,  which  should  go 
a  long  way  in  stirring  up  interest,  awakening 
enthusiasm  and  inaugurating  a  mavement  which 
shall  proceed  by  its  own  momentum  to  a  con- 
clusion in  better  highways  in  every  township  in 
Washtenaw  county. 

The  first  speaker  was  Prof.  Filibert  Roth,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  he  drove  home 
a  few  telling  arguments  in  favor  of  good  roads 
in  a  speech  of  a  humorous  nature, .  which  kept 
his  hearers  convulsed  with  laughter. 

Among  other  things,   Professor  Roth  said : 

"Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  the  foundation 
of  civilization  is  a  proper  means  of  communica- 
tion. Rome  held  the  world  by  paving  her  roads. 
She  quickly  realized  the  value  of  a  proper  means 
of  communication  between  her  provinces,  and 
built  roads,  portions  of  which  after  2,000  years, 
still  exist.  When  President  Roosevelt  caused 
his  country  life  commission  to  do  some  work 
among  the  rural  people  of  the  country,  it  dis 
covered  that  the  trouble  which  was  greatest  w 
the  lack  of  good  roads.  When  I  was  abro_ 
last  summer  I  talked  with  people,  and  when 
asked  them  what  they  most  wanted  it  was  goo_ 
highways.  I  discovered  land  in  the  mountainous 
districts  upon  every  acre  of  which  more  was 
being  produced  than  is  produced  upon  each  acre 
in  Washtenaw  county,  and  the  secret  of  it  is 
plenty  of  good  roads." 

Professor  Roth  also  told  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  farmer  when  his  means  of  com- 
munication with  cities  and  towns  are  good.  He 
said  that  with  good  highways  the  farmer  could 
place  his  products  in  the  markets  of  the  city  at 
all  times,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bushels  of  fruit  and  grain  which  are  now  al- 
lowed to  waste  because  the  farmer  cannot  haul 
them  to  market,  would  bring  in  revenue 

City  Engineer  Groves,  of  Ann  Arbor,  also 
spoke,  and  he  produced  some  figures  to  show  how 
Washtenaw  county  is  missing  an  opportunity  of 
improving  her  roads  by  the  assistance  of  the 
state.  He  showed  how  several  counties  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  whose  assessed  val- 
v.ation  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  million 
dollars  each,  are  spending  each  year  several 
thousand  dollars  in  building  new  highways, 
while  Washtenaw,  with  something  like  $40,000,- 
000  in  valuation,  is  doing  nothing. 

Road  Commissioner  Hines,  of  Wayne  county, 
a  national  authority  on  good  roads,  also  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address  which,  from  its  length, 
we  shall  have  to  postpone  publishing  until  next 
month.  The  address  enters  somewhat  exhaus- 
tively but  interestingly  into  the  Michigan  law 
and  practice  of  the  subject,  and  quotes  John 
Wesley  as  follows,  from  his  journal: 

"I  was  beholden  of  the  truth  that  farmers 
who  live  along  a  good  road  grow  rich,  while 
those  who  are  on  a  bad  road  are  usually  very 
poor." 

John  Wesley  was  born  in  1703.  This  is  the 
twentieth  century.  Are  our  perceptions  behind 
the  times? 


The  taxpayers  of  Mason  County,  Western 
Michigan,  will  vote  on  April  third  next,  upon 
the  issuing  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $105,000 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  macadam  and 
gravel  roadways  to  the  county  limits. 
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NORTHERN    FOREST    PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION   FORMED. 

With  the  appointment  of  Thomas  B.  Wyman 
as  its  chief  of  foresters,  the  Northern  Forest 
Protective  Association  is  mapping  out  the  final 
plan  of  the  campaign  upon  which  it  is  about  to 
embark.  The  association  is  a  newly  formed  or- 
ganization of  big  land  owners,  most  of  whose 
holdings  are  in  upper  Michigan,  but  who  con- 
trol a  considerable  acreage  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin also.  Its  purpose  is  the  protection  of  the 
standing  timber  of  its  members,  and  chiefly  its 
protection  from  forest  fires.  Mr.  Wyman  at 
present  is  the  chief  forester  of  the  Cleveland 
Cliffs  Iron  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Mu- 
nising.  He  will  resign  this  position  and  will 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion, of  which  he  practically  will  be  the  execu- 
tive head. 

As  Mr.  Wyman  is  probably  the  best  authority 
on  forestry  in  upper  Michigan,  both  as  regards 
technical  and  practical  knowledge,  the  directors 
(•f  the  association  are  delighted  at  his  decision 
to  accept  the  position  of  chief  forester  in  their 
empjoy.  While  all  the  details  of  its  execution 
have  been  left  to  Mr.  Wyman,  the  general  plan 
of  work  adopted  by  the  association  is  that  of 
a  patrol  of  the  lands  of  the  members.  This  plan 
is  in  line  with  the  forest  ranger  system  adopted 
h.'  the  United  States  government  in  the  west- 
ern states,  as  well  as  by  several  organizations 
(>'  private  timber  owners.  By  such  a  patrol  it 
is  expected  *:o  put  put  many  incipient  fires  and 
by  education  and  timely  precautions  to  prevent 
what  otherwise  might  result  in  serious  confla- 
Kiations. 

To  obtain  the  funds  with  which  to  carry  out 
this  forest  patrol  plan,  the  directors  have  voted 
to  levy  an  assessment  of  one-half  cent  an  acre 
on  the  landc  in  the  association,  in  addition  to 
v  hich  each  member  rays  a  membership  fee  of 
As  there  are  now  aporoximately  2,000,000 
:>cres  of  land  signed  up,  the  amount  available 
for  the  coming;  year's  use  will  be  about  $10,000. 
I*  is  stated  howecer,  tHt  timber  owners  whose 
aggregate  ">l_in.  s  ure  as  much  more  are  on,y 
waiting  unt'l  th  •  plans  of  the  association  tAe 
definite  shap-,  when  they  will  become  members. 
This  addition  w<  ul<!  b-in-  the  to'.il  ac'<aje  of 
the  asfo-i.-.ttion  up  tj  4,'v'0,000  and  the  amount 
of  the  assessment  for  1911  would  be  $20,000,  a 
sum  'vh-ch  should  at  least  be  sufficient  to  make 
a  big  start  in  this,  work 

Accor  'ng  to  T.  A.   Green,  president  of     the 

•assoc'iti'm,    an    acreage    of    4,000,000     is    larger 

than  that  of  any  private   forest  prote  -tive  a'sr- 

ciation  in  this  country.     Fortunately,  it  happens 

that  the  holdings  of  the  present  members  of  the 

ussociation   are    fairly   contiguous,   being   located 

principally       in       Alger,       Marquette,       Baraga, 

loughton   and    Ontonagon   counties,   which    fact 

uakes   the   patrol   proposition   much   more    feas- 

ble    and    less    expensive    than    were    the    lands 

widely  scattered.     Most  of   the   lands  that   it   is 

ixpected  shortly  to  enroll  in  the  association  are 

ither    adjoining    or    adjacent    to    land    already 

jigned  up. 

I    Mr.  Wyman  will  at  once  get  busy  on  his  plans 

"or   work   the   coming   summer.      As   fires   broke 

!>ut   in  March  last  year,  an  effort  will  be  made 

;u   get   things   in   readiness    for   actual    work   as 

,<>on    as   possible.     The    chief    forester   will   en- 

agc     t    number   of   assistant    foresters   and   ca- 

.rols,   but   where   they   will   be    stationed   or   the 

'xact   nature   of  their  employment  have  not   yet 

\en  determined.     As  the  association  will  be  one 

f  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  United   States 

and  perhaps  the  largest)   his  will  be  a  gigantic 

.  sk,    hut    the    directors    of    the    association    be- 

jove  that  he  is  equal  to  it  and  that  by  another 

L-ar    all    of    the    forest    interests    of    the    upper 

iiimtry  will  be  clamoring  for  admission  to  the 

-ociation. 

Protection  from  and  precautions  against  for- 
tl  fires,  however,  will  not  be  the  sole  purppse 
f  the  association.  A  campaign  of  education 
ill  be  conducted  to  impress  upon  the  public 
,ie  value  of  forest  protection  and  conservation, 
,>t  only  to  timber  owners  but  to  the  public  at 
,rge.  Homesteaders  and  campers  will  be 
lught  to  take  precautions  that  will  prevent 
res,  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  to 
nench  them  when  once  they  get  a  start.  No 
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effort  will  be  made  to  keep  hunters  and  fisher- 
men off,  but  the  patrols  will  see  to  it  that  all 
trespassers  take  due  and  timely  precautions 
regarding  fire  and  will  endeavor  to  enforce  the 
state  laws  pertaining  thereto. 

The  Northern  Forest  Protective  Association 
was  organized  in  Marquette  some  time  ago  and 
comprises  among  its  members  most  of  the 
li'.rge  timber  owners  in  that  part  of  the  upper 
peninsula,  among  them  being  the  Cleveland 
C'iffs  Iron  Company  and  the  Ayer  &  Long- 
vcnr  interests,  the  latter  of  Boston,  Mass.  All 
owners  of  timber  lands,  whether  of  40  or  40,000 
or  more  acres,  are  invited  to  join  the  associa- 
tion, and  all  the  lands  enrolled  will  receive  as 
nearly  eqiul  protection  and  benefit  from  mem- 
bership as  their  location  will  permit. 


FORESTRY,     NATURAL     AND     ARTIFI- 
CIAL. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  expect  at 
this  time  that  there  should  be  perfect  agreement 
a?  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
government  for  the  preservation  of  the  remain- 
ii.p:  forests  and  the  promotion  of  tree  growth  on 
public  lands.  All  thinking  people  will  continue 
t(>  sympathize  with  the  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot 
view  that  waste  in  the  timbered  areas  is  de 
piorable  and  that  conservation  of  the  forests  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
ration.  But  there  seems  bound  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  methods 
to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  res- 
toration. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
burned  over  in  the  public  woodlands  since  the 
establishment  of  the  forest  service,  and  this  has 
meant  the  destruction  of  millions  of  valuable 
tries.  These  fire  losses  recur  annually  with 
striking  regularity.  It  is  held  in  some  quarters 
that  fires  would  not  be  of  such  common  occur- 
rence, and  would  not  spread  so  rapidly  when 
s-.arted,  if  the  government  rangers  were  left  to 
pi-rform  their  proper  duties  It  is  charged  tha- 
when  they  should  be  engaged  in  patroling  the 
frrest  reserves  durng  the  fire  season  they  are 
employed  upon  wl.at  is  ca'led  "improvement 
work,"  such  as  fence  building  in  the  interest  of 
the  sheep-grazing  industry,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
so  far  as  its  contribution  to  the  government  is 
concerned,  does  not  pay.  However  this  may  be, 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
burned-over  timberland  are  now  enclosed  in  the 
forest  reserve  is  admitted.  The  forest  service 
recently,  it  seems,  has  determined  on  the  plant- 
ing of  these  burned  areas  with  black  walnut 


and  red  oak  seeds  from  Arkansas,  and  the  pre- 
diction is  credited  to  that  bureau  that  inside  of 
25  years,  as  a  result  of  this  planting,  commer- 
cial black  walnut  and  red  oak  lumber  can  be 
marketed. 

Here  is  where  a  correspondent  of  the  Port- 
land Oregonian,  who  claims  to  be  a  practical 
forester,  takes  issue  with  the  forest  service. 
Nature,  he  insists,  will  do  its  own  planting,  and 
do  it  better  than  man  can  dp  it,  if  left  alone. 
Nature  will  grow  the  right  kind  of  trees  in  the 
far  northwestern  forests.  "They  go  away  south 
into  Arkansas,"  this  writer  says,  "and  ship  into 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  black  walnut  and  red  oak  seeds  to 
plant  and  restock  our  burned  areas,  when  com- 
mon sense  knows  that  commercial  success  can 
never  come  from  such  a  venture.  Any  lumber- 
jack knows  that  trees  taken  from  a  warm  cli- 
mate and  moved  to  the  far  north  and  out  of 
their  natural  range  cannot  possibly  do  well. 

The  answer  likely  to  be  made  to  this  by  the 
forest  service  is  that  any  lumberjack  does  not 
know  anything  about  it,  unless  he  has  experi- 
mented along  this  line.  It  is  a  fact  within  the 
ken  of  people  who  lay  no  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  special  knowledge  in  this  particular  that 
trees  of  other  lands  and  other  climates  have 
been  successfully  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Trees  of  foreign  origin  are  plentiful  in  the 
eastern  states,  and  are  becoming  quite  common 
in  the  middle  west.  Why  not  in  the  Pacific 
northwest? 

If  this  is  a  weak  point  in  the  criticism  di- 
rected against  the  forest  service  by  the  practi- 
cal forester,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  force 
of  his  argument  that  if  the  forests  as  they  are 
today  were  carefully  protected  they  would  soon 
restock  the  burned  districts.  The  destruction 
of  millions  of  young  trees  annually  by  unneces- 
sary fires  is  the  thing  calling  for  first  attention. 
If  this  destruction  can  be  checked  or  wholly 
prevented,  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
every  possible  measure  to  that  end. 

While  this  is  going  on  it  is  hard  to  see  an\ 
valid  reason  why  tree  planting  should  not  pro- 
..eed.  There  are  vast  denuded  districts  from 
which  no  natural  growth  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. The  forest  service  is  justified  in  experi- 
menting with  seed  in  those  areas,  whether  it 
comes  from  Arkansas  or  Argentina. — Monitor. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  will  probably 
spent  several  thousand  of  dollars  in  Michi- 
gan next  spring  and  summer,  in  the  interests 
of  good  roads. 
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PASSING   OF  THE   FOREST   KING 

The  story  of  the  white  pine,  one-time  king  of 
the  forest  growth,  might  have  been  the  title  of 
and  article  in  the  American  Lumberman  of  Chi- 
i-agn.  ptil>]i:-hed  in  a  recent  issue.  Here  is  the 
stnry  df  the  pine  as  told  by  the  Lumberman: 

"In  the  history  of  the  lumber  industry  of 
Xcrth  America  white  pine  figures  large  and 
unique.  In  Canada  and  the  New  England  col- 
onies its  availability  for  building  early  became 
apparent. 

"As  settlement  increased  and  moved  into  the 
interior,  throughout  the  middle  states  and  west- 
ern Canada,  the  pine  forests  became  the  main 
dependence  for  building  and  other  structural 
purposes.  In  Connecticut  such  dependence  was 
shared  by  oak  and  other  hard  woods,  and  in  the 
south  Atlantic  states  southern  pine  was  the  main 
resource.  Florida  live  oak,  in  conjunction  with 
pitch  pine  and  white  pine  of  Maine,  was  era- 
ployed  in  shipbuilding.  As  population  increased 
and  populous  commonwealths  were  developed  in 
the  great  lakes  region  and  southward  to  the  Ohio 
river  and  later  beyond  the  lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi river  the  preponderance  of  white  pine  as  a 
structural  material  made  rapid  progress  until  it 
dominated  all  other  woods  and  that  by  a  large 
degree. 

"White  pine,  with  its  consort,  Norway  pine. 
down  to  about  1890  was  the  paramount  lumber 
woods  of  the  continent.  This  can  be  said  without 
underestimating  the  large  place  occupied  by  the 
hardwoods,  southern  pine  and,  in  the  later  period, 
Pacific  coast  woods.  The  white  pine  industry 
and  trade,  with  the  accompanying  exploitation  of 
standing  timber  values,  developed  a  remarkable 
energy  and  enterprise  by  the  men  engaged  in  the 
lumber  interest  and  resulted  in  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  capital  that  became  a  reserve  which  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  employed  in  timber 
investments  and  lumber  manufacture  in  the  south, 
the  farther  west,  in  Mexico,  in  the  tropics  and 
eventually  in  South  America  and  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  white  pine  business  evolved  cap- 
ital, skill,  energy  and  enterprise  that  in  their 
operation  and  influence  are  limited  only  by  the 
extent  of  the  earth's  surface.  Old  white  pine 
operators  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  American 
continent,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Philippines, 
in  China  and  Japan. 

"It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  white  pine  lumber- 
man that  he  knows  no  bounds  to  his  enterprise 
and  he  will  go  to  any  locality  on  earth  where 
merchantable  timber  can  be  found  out  of  which 
he  can  figure  a  profit  in  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion and  sale.  Because  of  his  tutelage  and  leader- 
ship we  might  say  he  is  the  father  of  the  lumber 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  western  world.  It 
was  for  the  exploitation  of  white  pine  manufac- 
ture that  the  best  sawmill  machinery  was  in- 
vented and  the  planing  mill  and  dry  kiln  pro- 
cesses were  perfected.  In  transportation  and 
marketing  the  same  influence  has  extended 
throughout  all  branches  of  the  lumber  industry 
and  trade  of  the  continent. 

"There  is  no  space  here  to  go  into  the  details 
of  this  evolution,  but  data  could  be  gathered 
to  substantiate  what  is  here  asserted.  Thus  it 
is  found  that  the  great  impulse  in  the  American 
lumber  industry  has  proceeded  from  the  utiliza- 
tion of  white  pine.  The  cause  of  this  continental 
movement  inhered  in  the  character  of  the  wood, 
coupled  with  the  local  incidence  of  it  with  the 
settlement  and  spread  of  population.  The  New 
anders  and  the  Canadian  French  settlers 
found  white  pine  ready  to  their  use.  It  stood  in 
apparently  unlimited  quantities  at  their  very 
doors,  as  it  were.  It  had  no  price,  but  was  con- 
ed as  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  aside  from 
its  adaptability  to  use.  It  grew  in  dense  groves, 
tall,  long  bodied,  easily  reached  and  generous  in 
the  outturn.  It  was  soft  and  easily  worked  from 
tlu-  stump  to  the  finished  form.  It  was  com- 
paratively light  for  handling  and  hauling  to  the 
mill.  It  produced  a  large  percentage  of  good 
lumber  and  even  to  the  culls  was  useful  in  a 
large  variety  of  application. 

"While    white    pine    was   available    in   quantity, 

there  was  no  motive   for  using  any  other  wood 

j.t  in  cases  when  greater  tensile  strength  and 

wearing  quality  were  requisite,  requirements  that 

were  abundantly  supplied  by  the  oaks.    No  wood, 


BRING  THE  TWO  TOGETHER 

WHAT?    The  stone  that  can  be  found  in  almost  any  Township  and  the 
FORT  WAYNE   ROCK   CRUSHER.      With  this  machine  you  can  crush  field 

stone,  quarry  stone  or  any  kind  of  stone, 
and  the  result  is  Good  Roads  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

A  complete  Fort  Wayne  Crushing 
Plant  will  pay  big  divi- 
dends to  any  Town- 
ship or  Contractor. 

The  Fort  Wayne 
is  serviceable,  con- 
venient, durable  and 
always  on  the  job. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Mounted  Crusher,  with  Elevator,  Screen  and  Portable  Bin 

We  make  Crushers,  Steam  Rollers,  Road  Graders,  Dump  Wagons,  Scrapers 
and  Plows,  Hauling  Engines  and  Culvert  Pipe. 

You  should  have  our  catalogue.     Send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
it  is  yours. 

THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


when  properly  cut,  selected  and  thoroughly  dried, 
would  better  stay  in  place  and  endure  the  test  of 
weather  and  time.  Clear  heart  wood  white  pine  is 
the  peer  of  them  all  when  it  comes  to  sterling 
merit  in  respect  to  exact  working  and  lasting 
quality.  This  was  so  well  recognized  while  good 
growths  of  white  pine  were  available  at  permis- 
sible prices  that  railroads  of  the  north  and  west 
employed  white  pine  for  bridge  material  to  a 
greater  quantity  percentage  than  any  other  wood. 

"The  range  of  adaptability  of  white  pine  was 
so  so-extensive  with  the  wood-working  industry. 
Its  straight  and  even  grain,  its  softness  that  ren- 
dered it  easily  worked  and  saved  expense  in  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  made  it  the  king  of  woods, 
while  the  supply  was  sufficient  to  keep  prices  at 
a  range  that  was  not  prohibitive  or,  perhaps  better 
said,  until  the  supply  fell  far  in  the  rear  of 
demand.  There  was  pathos  in  the  way  the  north- 
ern manufacturers  and  carpenters  had  to  submit 
to  the  substitution  of  harder  woods  for  their 
favorite  white  pine.  Little  by  little  they  yielded 
to  the  inroads  of  other  woods  and  finally  gave 
up  the  fight  under  the  crushing  opposition  of 
other,  lower-priced  and  more  abundant  lumber. 

"The  decadence  of  white  pine  among  the  lead- 
ing commercial  woods,  as  we  all  understand,  be- 
came a  matter  of  industrial  history,  not  on 
account  of  its  loss  of  prestige,  but  simply  because 
it  became  in  supply  vastly  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand. We  have  seen  how  New  England  and 
middle  states  were  swept  practically  bare  of  their 
stumpage  supply ;  how  within  a  few  years  Michi- 
gan has  dropped  out  as  a  surplus  state  and  how 
Wisconsin  is  verging  toward  that  condition ;  how 
Minnesota  at  last  claims  pre-eminence  in  the 
quantity  of  standing  white  pine  yet  available  this 
side  the  continental  divide. 

"There  is  white  pine  in  considerable  commer- 
cial amount  in  California  and  in  the  inland 
empire  of  the  northwest.  A  sizeable  remnant  of 
white  pine  is  left  in  the  Appalachian  range.  These 
resources  will  continue  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
shop  lumber  for  years.  But  the  greaT:  volume 
that  once  was  turned  out  from  the  mills  of  the 
lake  states,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
that  bulked  large  and  supreme  in  the  markets 
of  the  entire  north  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
was  shipped  to  southern  markets  and  in  the  bet- 
ter grades  went  to  foreign  countries,  subsided 
t<>  a  comparatively  minor  quantity  ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago,  never  to  resume  its  former  position. 

"To  regret  the  passing  of  white  pine  as  a  com- 
mercial supreme  factor  is  useless  and  vain.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  denounce  the  wastefulness  and 
slaughter  of  operators  in  white  pine  during  the 


period  from  1860  to  1895.  Each  timber  owner 
and  manufacturer  followed  his  clearest  lights 
when  he  was  cutting  his  stumpage  and  marketing 
his  lumber.  It  was  a  matter  of  exigent  finances 
with  each.  More  operators,  perhaps,  could  have 
imitated  the  policy  of  David  Ward,  bought  tim- 
ber and  held  it  for  a  substantial  rise  in  value 
as  the  main  supply  should  diminish.  But  not  all 
holders  of  standing  pine  were  in  circumstances 
for  such  holding,  and  not  all  had  his  foresight. 
The  great  majority  owned  sawmills  and  cut  logs 
and  manufactured  lumber  annually  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  money  value  of  their  stump- 
age.  Many  possessed  no  forethought  beyond 
taking  off  all  the  timber  they  could  and  convert- 
ing it  into  money.  Many  others  were  too  much 
in  debt  for  both  timber  and  mills  to  stop  cutting, 
for  that  would  mean  bankruptcy.  Besides,  there 
was  great  danger  from  loss  by  forest  fires.  Al- 
together, the  original  white  pine  lumbermen  were 
natural  to  their  generation  and  circumstances, 
and  nothing  in  the  way  of  wrong  business  in- 
tentions can  be  charged  to  them  as  a  mass ;  as  in 
any  other  pioneer  class  many  of  them  lacked 
business  capacity,  good  opportunity,  capital  and 
lucky  fortune.  Some  were  caught  in  bad  years 
for  logging,  drouths  which  hung  up  their  logs, 
fires  in  forests  and  towns  that  burned  up  their 
mills,  and  floods  that  carried  away  both  logs  and 
mills.  Then  there  were  tides  in  the  markets, 
like  the  rise  before  the  panic  of  1857  and  the  ebb 
that  followed  the  panic ;  another  rise  during  and 
after  the  civil  war  with  a  pronounced  recession 
ofter  the  panic  of  1873 ;  another  swell  in  1880 
and  recession  in  1882-83,  with  minor  rises  and 
falls  between  those  periods,  and  the  later  stress 
following  the  panic  in  1893." 

THE     DIFFERENCE     BETWEEN     GOOD 
TIMES   AND    BAD. 

Roads  are  to  the  city  or  village  what  the  ar- 
teries arc  to  the  human  body;  without  them  no 
community  can  exist,  and  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  better  the  roads  the  greater  the  prosperity 
of  the  community.  Many  people  will  go  miles 
out  of  the  way  to  trade  at  some  place  to  which 
they  may  travel  over  hard  roads  and  in  so  doing 
will  avoid  the  town  near  at  hand  to  which  ao- 
proach  is  difficult  because  of  bad  roads.  Yet 
there  are  many  places  so  destitute  of  good  sense 
and  business  enterprise  that  they  never  improve 
i In  roads.  These  are  the  places  that  vegetate 
ami  die  and  whose  people  curse  their  fate  and 
complain  of  hard  times.— North  Adams  (Hills- 
dale  Co.)  Advocate. 
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UTILIZATION    OF    CALIFORNIA   EUCA- 
LYPTS. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  recently  been 
focused  on  the  planting  and  growing  of  euca- 
lypts  in  California.  Many  companies  have 
been  organized,  much  capital  has  been  invest- 
ed,  and  the  large  acreage  already  planted  is 
being  rapidly  increased.  The  Forest  Service 
has  sought  to  aid  eucalyptus  growers  by  pub- 
lishing  such  information  concerning  the  tree 
and  its  uses  as  it  cculd  secure  after  careful 
study. 

Information  presented  for  this  purpose  has 
at  times  been  misused.  Short  passages  have 
been  quoted  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  mis- 
leading  impression  and  sometimes  even  to 
falsify  the  original  meaning.  Extravagant 
estimates  of  the  probable  returns  from  planted 
eucalyptus  have  been  widely  circulated,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  many  persons  have 
formed  an  altogether  false  idea  of  the  merits 
of  eucalyptus  growing  as  a  field  for  invest- 
ment,  and  have  supposed  that  this  false  idea 
was  justified  by  statements  and  figures  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  yet  too  many 
elements  of  uncertainty  involved  to  permit  a 
close  calculation  of  money  returns  to  be  made. 
There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  under  proper  condition  eucalyptus  grow- 
in  LI  will  be  profitable.  In  eucalyptus  growing, 
as  in  any  other  class  of  commercial  opera- 
tions.  the  investor  needs  to  know  not  only 
whether  the  enterprise  into  which  he  thinks 
of  putting  his  money  is  financially  sound,  but 
also  how  large  a  return  is  probable.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Forest  Service  to  aid  those  who 
wish  to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  what  can 
be  counted  on  by  finding  out  and  making 
known  both  what  the  tree  will  yield  in  wood 
and  what  uses  the  product  will  be  suitable  for. 
One  ot  the  elements  of  uncertainty  is  the 
value  ot  the  wood  for  high-grade  purposes. 

The    problem    of   utilizing    eucalyptus  ,wood 

readily  and  without  undue   waste  is  a  difficult 

nne    because   of  its   tendency   to   warp,  shrink, 

and  check  >n  drying      In  wood  from  trees  as 

young    as     the     California    growers    generally 

on     cutting,     this     tendency     is     much 

stronRcr  than  in  the  wood  from  mature  forest- 

•\r'T    treef  J"  .Australia   and   Tasmania.     In 

he  hope  of  finding  means  of  controlling  th,s 


up  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  not  only  fuel, 
but  also  telegraph  poles,  piling,  and  lumber 
large  enough  to  make  vehicle  and  carriage 
stock  and  furniture  material. 

About  75  species  of  eucalypti  have  been 
grown  in  California.  The  blue  gum  (Euca- 
lyptus  globulus)  was  the  first  species  intro- 
duced  into  the  state,  and  has  been  much  more 
extensively  planted  than  the  others.  Probably 
HO  per  cent  of  the  eucalyptus  in  California  at 
the  present  time  is  blue  gum.  Of  the  many 
°ther  species  introduced,  red  gum  (E.  ros- 
trata),  sugar  gum  (E.  corynocalyx),  gray  gum 
(  E.  tereticornis),  and  manna  gum  (E.  vimin- 
alis)  make  up  by  far  the  greater  part.  These 
give  give  indications  of  being  well  adapted  to 
California  conditions,  although,  of  course,  oth- 
ers  may  be  found  which  will  give  just  as  sat- 
isfactory  results.  _ 

WILL   PATENT   DEVICE. 

George  J.  Maas,  who  some  tme  ago  applied 
for  a  patent  on  his  new  diamond  drill  hole 
testing  device,  expects  to  secure  the  patent 
within  a  few  days.  He  has  had  two  of  the 
devices  manufactured.  One  of  them  has  been 
successfully  used  by  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron 
Company  in  some  of  the  holes  it  has  bored 
On  the  Marquette  range. 

Mr.  Maas'  device  is  simple,  but  it  does  the 
WOrk  more  thoroughly  and  more  satisfactor- 
\]y  than  any  other  method  ever  employed  in 
testing  drill  holes.  A  few  years  ago  a  Bel- 
gjan  secured  a  patent  on  a  device  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  is  a  complicated 
affajr  and  can  be  operated  only  by  an  expert. 
Mr  Maas'  device  can  be  handled  by  any  dia- 
morld  drjn  operator.  The  Belgian  device  con- 
tains  clock  work,  electric  lights,  a  photogra- 
phic  devjce  and  other  complicated  attachments, 
and  it  requjres  much  longer  to  test  a  hole 
with  the  apparatus  than  it  does  with  the  Maas 
device  A  hole  o{  1>000  feet  jn  depth  can  be 
tested  with  the  latter  in  about  two  hours. 

Mr  Maas  ,ans  to  use  his  device  in  testing 
the  d  hole  bored  last  ear  north  of  the 

American  mine,  but  the  test  will  not  be  made 
unti,  ;  Re  expects  that  it  will  take  from 
fouf  £  six  hours  complete  the  task.  The 
h  ,  .  h  d  ever  b£red  in  North  Amer. 

;        .    h     ;       £       bottomed  at  3  265  {eet     In 
hj    h   ,      J^h  bored  b 


oun 


patent  testing  device  had  been  available  sev- 
eral  thousand  dollars  in  the  operating  expenses 
would  have  been  saved,  as  the  drillers  would 
have  been  able  to  work  more  successfully  if 
they  knew  the  exact  dips  and  angles  of  the 
boring  as  the  work  progressed.  Some  twenty 
holes  were  put  down  on  the  lands  that  he  and 
his  associates  own  or  have  under  option  in  the 
district  west  of  the  American  mine.  The  shal- 
lowest  of  these  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1  000 
feet,  and  the  second  deepest  hole  was  'out 
down  2,600  feet.  The  others  were  bottomed 
at  various  depths  from  1,200  to  2000  feet 

_ 

Latest    Applications    for 

Keward    Koads 

FEBRUARY,  1911. 

No.  1124—  Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  1.022 
rmles,  gravel,  reward  $511. 

No.  1125  —  Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  .510 
ml'e,  class  B,  reward  $255. 

.^'°-  H26  —  Sparta  township,  Kent  county,  510 
mi'e.  class  B,  reward  $255. 

No.  1127  —  Bowne  township,  Kent  county,  1 
mile,  class  B,  reward  $500. 

No-  1128—  Newark  township,  Gratiot  county 
1-004  mi'e>  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  1129  —  Cleon  township,  Manistee  county, 
2  miles'  c'ass  B,  reward  $1,000. 

No-  1130—  Manila  township,  Manistee  county 
•33*  mile>  c'ass  B,  reward  $266. 

No-  1131—  Cleon  township,  Manistee  county 
-73^  mlle>  class  B,  reward  $367. 

N°-  1138—  Sherman  township,  Isabella  county, 
:  "}lle>  class  B.  reward  $500. 

^?-  H33—  Sherman  township,  Isabella  county 
1  mlle-  class  A  reward  $500. 

No-  1134'  Bloommgdale  township,  Van  Buren 
«>J»»ty,  .416  mile,  class  B,  reward  $208. 

No.  1135—  Bloommgdale  township,  Van  Buren 
county,  .586  mile,  class  B,  reward  $293. 

,  ^°oc113(>r  Ravenna  township,  Muskegon  coun- 
ty,  .986  mile  dass  B  reward  $493. 

"fT"  Kf*1101?8      township,       Montcalm 
county,   1318   miles,  class   B,   reward   $659. 

i38r  ^   Hke   t°1wnship'   Grand   Tra- 
verse  county,   1.004  miles,  class  B,   reward  $502. 

No.  1139-Amber  township,  Mason  county, 
1-041  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,041. 

4  ^rc  ssff 


of  the  more  common  California  species.  It 
has  also  under  way  a  number  of  seasoning 
and  durability  experiments.  This  circular 
gives  in  condensed  from  the  results  of  the 
mechanical  tests  and  the  status  of  the  other 
unfinished  experiments,  together  with  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  uses  of  eucalyp- 
tus  wood  in  California  and  Australia. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  a  natural  hardwood 
supply  is  wanting.  Oak  and  other  hardwood 
lumber  shipped  in  from  the  Eastern  States 
command  such  high  prices  as  to  make  their 
use  impracticable  for  most  purposes.  There 
is  need  of  some  hardwood  that  will  grow  rap- 
idly  and  produce  good  lumber.  Of  the  woods 
so  far  tried,  the  eucalyptus  appears  most  like- 
ly  to  fill  this  need.  True,  they  will  not  en- 
dure  extreme  cold,  but  experience  indicates 
that  in  considerable  portions  of  California 
i  and  more  restricted  districts  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  conditions  are  well  adapted  to 
growing  them. 

The  eucalyptus  is  a  native  of  Australia  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  where  some  150  varieties 
I  are    found.      It    was    introduced    in    California 
i  in  1856,  when  it  was  planted  around  San  Fran- 
cisco    Bay   for   ornamental    purposes.     During 
the  next  few  years  it  was  planted  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  for  wind-breaks.     Since   1865  the 
j  eucalypts    have    been    extensively    planted    in 
I  California,    mainly    for    wind-break    purposes 
around   orchards   and  vineyards,  and   also   for 
•fuel.      The    extensive    planting    operations    en 
jthe  past  four   or   five   years   have   been   taken 


formation 

.  'nf.  '  * 

w"e  encountered.  Mr  Maas  believes  from 
what  he  couldlearn  of  the  borings  that  at 
tw_°  or  three  different  points  the  hole  drifted 
°ff°n  a"  angle  of  from  40  to  60  degrees.  He 
be  |eves.  the  ho.Ie  covered  a  large  area  and  it 
wl11  be  interesting  to  learn  in  just  what  direc- 
tlon  ,u  travels  It  has  not  been  determined 
exa<:tly  what  direction  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
^  from  the  point  where  the  drill  was  stationed, 
but  the  tests  will  indicate  this. 

In  putting  down  the  deep  hole,  Cole  &  Me- 
Donald  frequently  changed  rods,  bits  and  oth- 
er  material  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  breakage  in  the  boring.  A  larger  number 
°f  blank  bits  were  used  than  in  any  other 
hole  ever  bored,  the  total  being  639.  Four 
sets  of  five-eighths-inch  wire  rope  were  used 
"P  and  twenty-five  core  drills,  five  core  barrels 
and  seven  core  lifters  were  used.  Two  large 
B  drums  were  broken  by  the  heavy  strain  up- 
on  them  in  hoisting  the  rods. 

Mr.  Maas  is  satisfied  that  the  record  made 
i"  this  hole  will  probably  not  be  duplicated 
anywhere  in  the  country  for  some  years, 
though  the  larger  drills  manufactured  are  ca- 
paole  of  putting  down  holes  5,000  feet  in 
depth.  The  largest  previous  hole  drilled  in 
North  America  was  put  down  in  Arizona  about 
a  year  before  the  completion  of  the  hole  west 
of  the  American  rriine. 

The  drilling  of  the  deep  hole  was  an  ex- 
pen^'ve  job.  Mr.  Maas  believes  that  if  his 


No'  »«-Pere  Marquette  township,  Mason 
county,  .868  mile,  class  E,  reward  $868 

No  1144_Morton  towAship,  Mecosta  county 
.246  mile,  class  B,  reward  $123 

No  ins-Morton  township,  Mecosta  county 
984  mile>  dass  B>  reward  Jg8 

No  H46_pere  Marquette  township,  Mason 
countVj  L048  mileS)  class  B  reward  $^4 

No  ii48_Hebron  township,  Cheboygan  coun- 
ty,  1.666  miles,  class  B,  reward  $833 

No.  1147—  Sherman  township,  Mason  county 
.47S  mj]e;  ciass  g;  reward  $289. 

No.  1149—  Beaugrand  township,  Cheboygan 
C0unty,  1.932  miles,  class  B,  reward  $966 

NO.  1150—  Benton  township,  Cheboygan  coun- 
ty,  1.287  miles,  class  E,  reward  $1,287. 

No.  1151—  Inverness  township,  Cheboygan 
county,  .632  mile,  class  E,  reward  $632. 

No.  1152—  Onekama  township,  Manistee  coun- 
ty,  1.8  miles,  class  B,  reward  $900. 

\0.  1153  —  Coe  township,  Isabella  county,  1.004 
miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  1154  —  Benton  township,  Eaton  county, 
1.004  miles,  class  B,  reward  $502. 

No.  1155  —  Crystal  Falls  township,  Iron  coun- 
ty,  .384  mile,  class  B,  reward  $192. 

No.  1156  —  Ingallston  township,  Menominee 
county,  7.34  miles,  class  B,  reward  $3,670. 

No.  1157  —  Cherry  Grove  township,  Wexford 
county,  1.90  mile,  class  C,  reward  $1,470. 

George  William,  a  well  known  lumberman 
and  for  many  3'ears  a  resident  of  Delta  coun- 
ty,  is  dead  at  Escanaba. 
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MICHIGAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Michigan  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  Grand  Rapids  August  30,  1905, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  forestry  in  Michigan.  The  society  is  managed  by  the  following  roster  of  officers:  President,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand 
Rapids;  Vice-President,  John  H.  Bissell,  of  Detroit;  Secretary,  Filibert  Roth,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Assistant  Secretary,  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Mershon.  Saginaw,  W.  S.  Board  of  Directors — Hon.  T.  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor;  J.  J.  Hubbell,  Manistee;  Mrs.  Lena  E.  Mautnet, 
Saginaw;  Prof.  James  Satterlee,  Lansing;  J.  C.  Knox,  Cadillac;  W.  E.  Williams,  Pittsford;  Dr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  Houghton;  Mrs 
John  C.  Sharp.  Jackson. 

FOREST    NURSERIES  l)lace-     Pulpless  pods,  like  those  of  black  locust,  .    The  only  accurate  way  to  determine  the  qual- 

CV~VD     Of*ur\r\i  a  ir'ay  be  dried  anc'  tne  seeds  thrashed  out  with  a  ity  of  seeds  is  by  a  germination  test.     One  way 

r(JK    SCHOOLS  flail.     Acorns   of   bur  oak  and   of   several   other  of   making  such  a  test,  which  can   be   employed 

species    of    oak    which    are    difficult    to    remove  conveniently   in    the   case   of   the   smaller    seeds, 

r  ,.              „         „      .  from  their  cups  may  well  be  left  in  storage  with  is    to   count    out   a   number   of   seeds   and    place 

e  s>eeds-  their  cups  attached.     Nearly  all  seeds,  including  them    on    a    plate    between    two    folds    of    moist 

In    deciding   what    kinds    of    seeds    to    collect,  those   divested   of  hull   or  pulp,  should  be  dried  blotting  paper.     The  larger  the  number  of  seeds 
several    things    must     be      considered.      Among  slightly    to    prevent    molding.      Most    tree    seeds  used   the    more   accurate   will    be   the    results    of 
them   are :  wi"  be  gathered  a  few  weeks  before  it  is  time  the   test.     The   number  used   will   of   course   de- 
ft i   \vi,  .                                   •  to   store   them   permanently   for   the 'winter   and  Pelld  on  the  supply  at  hand.     If  there  is  a  plen- 
:rees    will    grow   in   the   locality?—  should  be  spread  out  to  dry  during  the  interval.  tiful    supply    of    seeds,    at    least    100    should    be 
Only  those  trees   should  be  raised  in  the  school  Nuts  and   acorns  are  best  kept  on  a   dirt  floor.  used.     On  a  slip  of  paper  record  the  variety  and 
nursery   which    are    suited    to    the   local    climate.  All   should  be  examined  frequently  for  signs  of  number    of    seeds    to    be    tested    and    the    date. 
For    example,    trees    native      to    warm      regions  molding   or   of   too  much   drying.     If   the   seeds  Place    this    record    on    the    edge      of    the    plate, 
should    not    be    planted    in    coid    climates,    nor  afe  .molding   they   should   be   spread   out_  to   the  Cover   the    whole   with   a   pane   of   glass   or   an- 
,  •  air   in   thinner   layers.     If   they   are    dryrng   out  °ther   plate  and   set  in  a  warm  room    (68  to  86 
require   much   moisture   in   and   re-  too  much  it  can  be  detected  by  cutting  into  the  deg.  F.).    Examine  the  seeds  every  24  hours  for 

seeds   and   examining  the  kernels.     Any   shrink-  two  weeks,  or  as  much  longer  as  may  be  neces- 

(2)  Are  they  difficult  to  grow?     Do  they  re-  a?e   °f   the   kernels    will   indicate   a1  drying   out,  sary-      Keep    the   blotting   paper   moist,    but   not 
quire    much    care?— Conifers,    commonly    known  and  this  may  be  remedied  by  covering  the  seeds  saturated.      As    soon    as    the     seeds     are     well 

with  clean  sand  or  chaff.  sprouted   count   out   those   which    failed   to   ger- 

and^SS'a^o?MrecLmSj"foteA!       Acorns  and  other  nuts  are  best  stored  during  m™te   <™d   *™  this   determine   the   percentage 

rseries    becua4   of   the      mTt-Trt   rar and    a?     tlie  winter  **  bei"S  buried  in  sand   in  a  "*  ou*  ?      g?£      ^      "    ?"S    percen,tage    falls    vetf 

emion   which  thevreauireduHn^  th fi«t  Ja     of  doors-     This  P*  should  be  situated  on  raised  ow'   !he   *****   are   °f   P°°r   q«dity   and    should 

entior             i  tne>    require  during  the  first  sea-              .                  *•    insure    trood    drainage      The  be  rejected   if  another  supply  which  is  1  kely  to 

best    frTchoo^gerowmg0nsinCre°a±     oTth'm  ^"s  of  L  pit  'should  be  Cd  &  boards   or  &'    Better    results    is    available.      If    no    others 

«ntb€f0^otS!on^wit^miSm°f«±m  ?«  tT   keePfh°ut  ,mice  ""d^irrel.      Cover  £  ^  ^  jad,  pant  the  seeds  more  thickly  in 

of  attention  tlle   bottom   with   a   layer   of   clean   sand    2   or   3  u%,r. 

(3)  Will    the    trees    when    irrown    <;PrvP         „  inches  deeP-    On  this  sPread  a  layer  of  the  nuts-  v,  1  *  method   is   a   good    one   for   small   seeds, 
u4ful    mm    M?     It    should    a1wa«V   *!    Z  *™    a»other    lay"    of    sand,    and    so    on    until  bl!t.  |f   not  applicable   to   acorns   and   large   nuts, 

f  the                                                        v      T3^  a"  the  seeds  are  stored.    Then  cover  the  whole  whlch  kwould  not'  of  cours^.  be  kept  sufficiently 

should    be  "elected    for           nuTrv   wnirh    ,re  with  earth  to  *  dePth  °f  from  *  to  6  inches.  To  mo'st  ^  bl°ttmg  paper   to   render   germinattion 

ia    DC    seiecte      tor   tne   nursery   which    are  washing   bv    rains    orotect   with   -i    roof  ccrtain-     Sucn    seeds   may   be   tested   in   shallow 

desirable   for   shade,   fruit,  or  ornamentation,   or  P™*"1              lng   oy   rams,   Prc          witn   a    root  ,              f        •  .          , 

which  will  produce  fuel  or  timber  if  transplant-  of,  .h"ardi>   or   ^'"g1?*- .   Any   ordinary    freezing 

ed  to  the  field  or  woodlot  whlch    takes    Place    dunng   the    winter   will    not                        Preparing  the  Seed  Bed. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  usually  well  to  collect  d,amage,thf  ,feds/    bu?    rat.her   help    ln    °Peni.nK       The  bed  in  which  the' seeds  are  to  be  nlanteH 

the    seeds    of    hardy   species    of    broadleaf    trees  the   hard   shells    thus   insuring  easy  germination        ™*  * 

such   as  are  common  in  the  vicinity      Through-  in   the   spring'     Alternate   freezing  and   thawing,  should    be    located    on    ground    which    is    well 

out    the   greater   portion    of   the   eastern   United  however     may    prove    disastrous    by    destroying  drained.     Level  or  gently  sloping  ground  should 

States    maples,   locusts,    ashes,    elms,   oaks,   bass-  ,the    vltallty    of  ,  the,,Su         i        j     whlch,.have  be  selected,   for   if  it  is  too   steep  the   soil  may 

wood,    hickories,    walnut,    cottonwood,    boxelder,  been    .ir.O7-m     shou'd     be     Planted     immediately  h            h  d                                          »                        ' 

and  vellr>w  nonlar  arp  nmr.no-  the  Vio=f  for  nlont  uPon  being  removed  from  storage;  a  few  hours                    CV .  ,     , y-    . 

among  the  best  for  plant-  ^               *         nrevent  the   trermination  of  manv  ground   which   has  been  under  cultivation   for  a 

TV  K  d7  reg;°nS>  SUCA,,aSuthe  westJernr  parts  of  Them  >'ear   or   more   a"d  which   is  well   pulverized     is 

of    Nebraska,    Kansas,    Oklahoma    and    Texas,  .                                  ,                             .               .  better  for  the  nurnosp  than  nPw  o-rrnmrl      c;r,tr.» 

trees  must  be  selected  which  will  rp<si<^  r1rr,,,<rht  Another    method    of    storing    nuts    is    to    mix  ".  u 

ash                              ,nd   Rus  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  dry  chaff  or  straw     'mes  the  use  of  such  ground  can  be  secured  on 

L    muTberrv                                                         thk  and    PIa=e    them    in    a    closely    covered    wooden  the  edS8  °f  cultivated  fields  or  gardens  border- 

purnow      Nearly  all    he  trees  mentioned  in  box-     Tbis   box    sbould   then   be    sunk   into   the  I!1S  on  the  school  grounds. 

agraph    cs  wellas  manvothTi       uch  as  mae  ground   to  within   a    few  inches  of  the  toP-  and  f            ^      "              t3, ""   ^°    Sd-eCt   3   SitC    3WaV 

redbiid    w  low    oak ^  and Mive   o\k    Sow ' <farth   beaPed   UP   over   {t   in   a  mound   so   as   to  /l'Omit5e    Pla>^r?und'    where    it    will    not      be 

suc£ssfutlyin  The   GuH *  state       In  the    pfcifk  P™^    '^   contents    from    frost    and    rains.      It  trampled,  upon.     Unless   the   plat    of   ground   to 

ntheGU  sbo»Id    ^    '°<d    °"                                  ^                                                '               * 


northwest,  while  some  dimculty  may  be  encoun-  •       ""    u         "^u    ""      ,"     1  :,          -rt,-                i  work  done   mav  hp  n\e]w 

tered   in    collecting  seeds   from   native   broadleaf  ground,  so  that  it  will  be  kept  dry.     This  method 

trees,   any    of   the   group   indicated    as    available  °*    storage    is    simpler    than    the      stratification  It  there  -s  any  choice  to  be  had  as  to  the  kind 

for  the  eastern   United   States   may  be   expected  method    described    in    the    preceding    paragraph,  of    soil,   a   loose,   sandy   loam   should   be   chosen 

to  thrive.  and   i§  likely,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  give  rather  than  clay.     In  the   majority  of  instances, 

Most  tree  seeds  mature  in  the  fall,  and  must  Jus*   as   satisfactory   results.     It   is   an   especially  however,  schools  will  have  to  be  content  to  put 

be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  ripen.    The  seeds  of  desirable   method  in  the  southern   states,   where,  whatever    soil    is   available    into   as   good   condi- 

a    few    species     such    as    silver    maple   and    elm  during  mild  winter  weather,  the  nuts   are   likely  tion   as  possible  under  the  circumstances.     It  is 

ripen  late  in  the'  spring,  and  should  be  collected  to  sProut  if  bl'ried  in  layers  of  sand.  well  to  have   the   seed  bed   in  a  place   where   it 

then    and    immediately   planted,    since   they    soon       Seeds  such  as  those  of  mulberry,  catalpa,  osage  will   not  be  exposed  too   directly  to  the  sun.   If 

lose  their  vitality.  orange,  'and   a   few   other  trees   may  be  kept   in  possible,   it   should   have  a  partial   protection  by 

Tree  seeds  must  be  collected  chiefly  by  hand-  Food   condition   by   being   placed    in'  sacks   hung  being  situated  to  the  east  or  north   of  a  grouo 

picking.     Certain  classes  of  them,  such  as  honey  in   a   cool,   dry   place   away   from   danger   of   in-  cf  trees  or  buildings. 

locust    seeds,    acorns,    hickorynuts,    walnuts,   and  Jury  by  rats  and  mice.  Unless  the  land  to  be  used  is  very  rich  and  in 
butternuts,    which    fall    readily    with    the    wind                              T«tin<,  th.  <!P^<=  good. condition  for  the  nursery,  it  is  well  to  en- 
Mid    frost,    may   be    gathered    from    the    ground  r  c"  it  in  the  fail  with  well-rotted  manure.     The 
after  they  have  fallen.     The  smaller,  thin-coated       A    few    weeks   before   time   to   plant   the    tree  ground   should  then  be  plowed  or  spaded  deepl; 
seeds,  like  those  of  maples,  boxelder,  ashes,  and  seeds  it  will  be  well  to  test  them  in  order  to  see  •      eft  with°ut  further  preparation   during  th 
elms  should  be  picked  from  the  tree  by  hand  or  if  ,h      h         retained  their  vitalitv  while  in  stor  V]^CT-      Jn  .*«    sP»r-S>  .as    soon    as    condition 
ted   from  the  ground   as  soon  as  they  fall  w'1!  permr,  it  should  ig.-un  be  worked  over  wit 
Since  the  first  seeds  which  fall  are  often  sterile.  a?L'-  ,  "  ,1s  important  that  this  be  done,  because  a   spade   or   plow   and   thoroughly   pulverized   b, 
care   should   he   taken   to  collect  only  the   fertile  of   .the   disappointing   results    from   sowing   poor  raking    and    harrow!"-*     rmti!    all    clods,    stones 
seeds   which    fall   later.     Methods  of  testing  the  Be*?*;  :"ld    rubbish    have   been    removed.       The    bette 
germination    of    seeds    will   he   discribed   later    in        C.ut  0J  break  °P«>,  a  number  of  seeds  and  ex-  the   conchtion    of   the   soil   the   better   the   result 
this   irticlc  amme  the  kernels.  If  the  seeds  are  in  good  con-  will  be.     Too   much   attention   can  not  be  givei. 
«t     •        th     <5  ^H«  dition    for   growing,   the   kernels   will    be   plump  to   the  preparation   of   the  soil. 

and  firm.     If  the  kernels  are  withered,  the  seeds  The  size  of  the  plat  of  ground  needed  will,  of 

Thick    hulls    like    those  .  ot    the    walnuts    and  are  unfit   for  planting,   and   should  be   discarded  course,  depend  upon  the  amount  and  variety  of 

hickorynuts    should   be   dried   and    removed    and  if  a  better  supply  can  be  obtained.     If  not,  sow  seeds   to   be   sown.     The   seeds    of   the   common 

the   nuts   spread   out  to  dry   in   some  cool,   airy  them  more   thickly  than   customary.  broadleaf   trees   should   be   planted   in   rows.     If 
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only  a  few  hundred  are'  to  be  grown  and  the 
cultivation  is  to  be  done  entirely  by  hand,  the 
rows  may  be  made  only  18  inches  apart.  For 
greater  quantities,  when  a  hand  cultivator  is  to 
be  used,  the  rows  had  better  be  2  feet  or  more 
apart. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  seeds  in  the 
rows  should  be  similar  to  that  of  peas  grown 
for  market.  For  example,  if  one  square  rod  of 
ground  is  available,  it  can  be  marked  off  into 
11  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  each  row  will  be  1 
rod  long  and  sufficient  to  produce  about  50 
seedlings.  The  capacity  of  the  whole  plat  wil1 
then  be  about  550  trees.  If  it  is  desired,  each 
row  may  be  devoted  to  growing  a  single  spe- 
cies of  tree.  In  this  case  a  stake  should  be 
driven  at  the  end  of  each  row  distinctly  labeled 
with  the  name  of  thi  seed  planted  in  that  par- 
ticular row. 

Treatment  of  Seeds  Preparatory  to  Planting. 
In  order  to  insure  rapid  sprouting  and  growth. 
some  tree  seeds  with  thick,  hard  shells  need  pre- 
'iminary  treatment  before  planting.  Seeds  with 
soft,  thin  coats,  such  as  those  of  elm,  basswood, 
and  catalpa,  need  no  treatment,  but  seeds  like 
those  of  walnut  and  oak  will  germinate  freely 
only  when  they  have  been  buried  in  sand  put  oi 
doors  through  the  winter,  as  indicated  in  the 
paragraph  on  "Storing  the  Seeds,"  and  planted 
as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  sand.  The 
seeds  of  another  class  of  trees,  such  as  locust? 

the  coffee  tree,  require  soaking  in  hot  water 
in  order  to  soften  them  enough  to  make  sprout- 
ing possible.  Immerse  a  quantity  of  the  seeds 
in  water  not  quite  boiling  and  stir  thoroughly 
for  several  minutes.  Then  allow  the  seeds  to 
remain  in  the  water  as  it  cools  for  from  12  to 

:ours,  stirring  frequently  in  the  meantime 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  seeds  thus  treated 
should  be  planted  without  being  allowed  to  dry 
out 


tion  with  other  aviators  at  the  fairs  and  then 
after  its  flights  will  be  placed  in  the  Case  tent 
with  the  other  machinery  that  they  manufac- 
ture. 


ENTERPRISING   MACHINERY    COM- 
PANY. 

One  of  the  time-honored  institutions  in  the 
rural  life  of  America  is  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  land  as  the 
County  Fair.  For  years  and  years  each 
county  has  held  its  fair.  The  inhabitants  have 
had  their  money  taken  away  at  the  show  game, 
spent  it  on  villainous  pink  lemonade,  seen  the 
lady  eat  snakes,  lost  their  money  on  the  horse 
races,  gotten  liberal  doses  of  dyspepsia  from 
i-ating  peanuts,  won  prizes  for  having  the  larg- 
est pumpkin,  and,  generally  the  children  and 
n-ups  have  had  the  time  of  their  lives ; 
but  the  fair  as  a  business  institution  has  received 
more  consideration  and  care  than  the  passer-by 
would  ever  think. 

The  great  agricultural  machinery  corporations 
have  looked  upon  it  much ,  as  the  stock  broker 
locks  upon  the  stock  exchange  or  the  farmer 
looks  upon  market  day.  It  was  the  day  when 
the  large  companies  came  directly  in  contact 
with  their  purchasers.  They  showed  in  the  old 
days  their  primitive  plows,  wooden  agricultural 
machinery,  hand-power  machinery,  of  all  kinds, 
and,  as  the  steam  juoerseded  hand-power  in  all 
the  industries  of  the  world,  it  did  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry. 

Today  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Company  sends  to  almost  every  state  fair  or 
exhibition  a  large,  extensive  exhibit  in  which 
are  included  their  many  lines  of  all-steel  thresh- 
ing machines,  steam  lift  engine  gang  plows, 
far  mtractors  and  traction  engines  for  hauling 
I  the  plows  and  general  farm  work,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate the  tremendous  pulling  power  of  their 
I  engines  they  have  been  shipping  a  steel  incline, 
j  which  is  built  at  an  angle  or  grade  of  from  30 
j  to  50  per  cent.  Here  the  crowd  would  gather 
round  to  watch  the  engine  climb  the  incline. 
tiring  the  climbing  of  the  incline,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd  another  engine  con- 
nected by  a  steam  pipe  to  a  calliope,  or  steam 
piano,  plays  patriotic  and  popular  airs.  Among 
tin-  other  exhibits  for  the  last  year  were  the 
Case  automobiles ;  and,  wishing  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  the  Case  Company  have  decided  to 
•nakc  an  aeroplane  and  to  introduce  it  to  the 
public  will  exhibit  their  planes  at  the  fairs  this 
season.  The  plane  will  be  flown  in  competi- 


CONCRETE  PAVEMENTS. 

Jackson  city  has  acquired  an  experience  in 
the  various  methods  of  street  paving,  most  of 
which  is  expensive,  and  very -little  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  One  piece  that  was  laid 
as  an  experiment  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
as  the  solitary  example  of  its  kind.  Four 
years  ago  the  city  paved  Cortland  street  east 
from  Francis  to  Michigan  avenue  with  con- 
crete, doing  the  work  itself.  The  work  was 
done  late  in  the  fall,  the  conditions  were  as 
unpropitious  as  could  be.  and  evidently  the 
powers  of  the  city  that  determine  such  mat- 
ters were  possessed  with  the  feeling  that  the 
saving  promised  by  this  paving  method  were 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  Trdrrpting  it  for  other 
streets. 

Inquiries  of  city  officials  failed  to  elicit  any 
definite  objections,  though  the  wearing  at  the 
expansion  joints  was  mentioned,  as  were  the 
noise  and  the  dust.  But,  admitting  these,  the 
pavement  has  shown  little  wear  in  its  four 
vears'  existence  and  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  has  put  in  another  section  of  paving 
similar  to  this  one  on  Cortland  street,  modi- 
fving  the  treatment  of  the  wearing  surface. 
The  alley  east  of  the  Jackson  Corset  Com- 
pany has  just  been  completed,  and  it  is  con- 
crete, with  a  tar  and  sand  surrace.  This  last 
feature  is  another  new  departure,  it  having 
been  used  on  the  Cortland  section  last  season, 
where  it  remedied  the  noisy  effect. 

Concrete  pavements  are  being  given  a  more 
extensive  trial  in  Mason  City,  loaw,  a  city  ot 
about  12.000  population.  This  city  already  has 
three  miles  of  concrete  pavement,  and  has  let 
contracts  for  three  and  one-half  miles  more 
next  spring.  The  surface  is  corrugated,  ex- 
pansion joints  are  provided  at  the  gutter  line. 
also  every  twenty-five  feet  at  right  angles  to 
the  putter  line.  The  price  paid  by  the  city 
was  $1.26  per  square  yard,  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent  over  the  price  this  city  pays  for  its  brick 
pavement 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  WON'T  WAIT 

"The  farmers  of  this  region,  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  matter  of  good  roads,  are 
getting  the  fever,"  says  "Good  Roads"  Frank 
Hamilton  of  Traverse  City,  "and  the  prospects 
are  for  a  future  that  will  soon  have  Grand 
Traverse  county  covered  with  a  network  of 
durable  turnpikes  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
community." 

Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  the  work  of  gravel- 
ing a  mile  cf  road  near  Kingsley  is  nearly 
completed,  lacking  nothing  now  but  a  few 
final  touches  before  it  will  be  ready  for  in- 
spection by  the  state  officials.  The  storms  of 
the  past  month  have  done  the  turnpikes  built 
under  the  county  road  system  practically  no 
damage,  the  cnly  effect  being  to  pack  them 
down  the  more. 

In  direct  contrast,  the  damage  done  to  other 
roads  has  run  into  the  thousands  of  dollars 
through  inadequate  culvert  facilities,  and  the 
improper  methods  used  in  grading  the  roads, 
seme  townships  having  lost  enough  by  these 
means  to  build  many  miles  of  roads. 

In  Mayfield  a  mile  of  road  grading  has  just 
been  completed,  and  the  process  of  graveling 
will  soon  start.  This  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Peter  Hansen,  who  is  a  most  earnest 
worker  in  the  strife  for  good  roads. 

The  townships  are  taking  up  the  work,  many 
if  them  taking  special  interest,  as  they  should 
in  the  road  building  or  they  will  delay  the 
progress  of  road  building  in  Grand  Traverse 
county.  The  county  cannot  build  roads  fast 
cm  'igh,  putting  the  brunt  of  the  wcrk  upon 
the  individuals  in  the  townships.  If,  then,  ev- 
ery township  could  be  co-operated  to  further 
the  good  roads,  the  matter  would  be  greatly 
simplified,  and  the  work  go  on  at  a  much 
faster  rate. 

Many    townships    in    the    counties    in    and 


around  Grand  Traverse  are  bonding,  it  mat- 
tering little  whether  tney  intend  to  build  un- 
deer  the  township  or  under  the  county  sys- 
tems. Gilmore  township  in  Benzie  county  has 
voted  to  bond  for  $5,000. 

"We  should  not  wait  for  good  roads  for  the 
next  ten  years,  as  long  as  the  state  offers  $500 
per  mile  for  every  gravel  road  built  under 
state  specifications.  The  state's  purpose  is  to 
encourage  the  building  of  roads,  and  they  will 
give  full  credit  to  every  mile  that  is  built, 
aiming  to  co-operate  with  the  counties  in  the 
building  of  good  highways  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  If  the  road  does  not  come  up 
to  specifications  on  inspection,  the  man  in 
charge  will  make  certain  criticisms  which  he 
considers  necessary,  and  when  these  are  com- 
pled  with,  the  road  will  be  properly  passed 
upon,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton. 

STUMP  ACREAGE  Wf.RTH  MONEY. 

The  losco  Turpentine  Co..  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio,  is  at  present  securing  acreage  in 
losco  county  with  the  object  of  starting  a  plant 
there  for  the  manufacture  of  turpentine  and  other 
pine  stump  products.  A  representative  of  the 
company  stated  that  if  10,000  acres  of  stump? 
can  he  secured,  the  plant,  in  all  probability,  is 
assured.  It  s  probable  that  four  times  that 
amount  can  be  secured.  The  proposed  plant 
would  start  with  six  retorts  and  use  114  cords 
of  stumps  per  week,  the  plant  to  be  gradually 
increased  to  36  retorts,  to  use  432  cords  per  week. 
The  proposed  site  is  at  the  old  race  track  on 
both  the  A.  S.  &  N.  W.  and  D.  &  M.  railroads. 
The  company  would  pull  the  stumps  and  pay  $2 
per  cord  for  having  them  hauled  on  cars,  the 
cord  to  be  reckoned  by  weight. 

SPECIFICATIONS     FOR     MACADAM 
ROADS. 

The  state  standard  specifications  for  macadam 
roads  require  that  the  bottom  shall  consist  of 
three  and  a  half  inches  (compacted)  of  crashed 
limestone,  cobbles  or  trap  rock,  passing  over 
three-quarter  inch  section  and  through  the  three- 
inch  section  of  the  crusher  screen.  This  bottom 
course  after  being  rolled  over  two  or  three 
times,  is  covered  with  one-half  to  three-fourths 
inch  of  stone  screenings  and  re-rolled.  The  top 
course  consists  of  two  and  one-half  (compacted 
measure)  of  stone  passing  over  the  three-quar- 
ters inch  section  and  through  the  two-inch  sec- 
tion of  the  crusher  screen.  The  top  course,  after 
being  rolled  two  or  three  times  over,  must  be 
covered  with  three-quarter  inch  of  stone  screen- 
ings. 


SOME  RESULTS  IN  BRIEF. 

Manistee  county  has  built  over  thirty  miles  of 
county  roads  since  the  adoption  of  the  county 
road  system.  Kent  is  next,  with  twenty-five 
miles.  Wexford  county  has  eight  and  one-half 
mile1:  to  her  credit.  Twenty  counties  in  Western 
Michigan  have  bu'lt  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
and  have  received  $123,034.90  from  the  state  to- 
wards paying  the  expense. 

The  counties  which  have  adopted  the  system 
are  paying  no  more  into  the  state  fund  than 
those  that  have  not,  therefore  the  counties  which 
are  building  county  roads  have  an  advantage 
over  the  others,  as  they  are  getting  good  returns 
for  the  amount  paid  into  the  state  fund.  Another 
advantage  the  townships  are  relieved  from  all 
responsibilities  of  the  county  roads,  either  in  the 
summer  or  the  winter.  This  in  time  will  come 
to  be  quite  an  item. 

RIGHT  MAN  FOR  THE  PLACE. 

William  Brown,  Bloomfield's  (Oakland 
county)  highway  commissioner,  is  the  right 
man  for  the  place.  He  has  finished  three 
pieces  of  up-to-date  road  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  state  officials,  who  declared  the 
work  done  to  be  the  best  ever.  The  roads 
cover  half  a  mile  on  the  Pontiac-Long  Lake 
route,  half  a  mile  on  the  Birmingham-South- 
field  route,  and  a  quarter  mile  on  the  Birming- 
ham-Franklin route.  Mr.  Brown  has  also  re- 
paired and  built  five  cement  culverts — al)  20, 
feet  Jong  and  four  feet  in  diameter, 
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GROWING  USE  OF  CONCRETE.  unless   he    is    built   that   way.     Good   concrete  accepted  on  its  merits,  and  not  on  imaginary 

work    means,    above    all    things,    a    good    con-  quant 

Over   6,000    Monoliths   Built   in  This   Country   tractor  to   execute   the   plans   of  the  architect  Unlimited   Use  for   Concrete. 

in  15  Years.  an^   engineer.  The   real   qualities   of  good  concrete   are   so 

Causes    cf   Failures.  varied    in    their   number    and   advantages    that 

It  ,s   high  tune  that  the  general  public   be-  «  or- reinforced  con-  it   is   difficult  within   the   limits   of   this   article 

came    thoroughly    imbued   with    the    idea   that  ^nHitinns-  to  state  them  fully  for  comprehension  by  the 

there   is   good  'and   bad    concrete.     The   world    crete  can  be  traced  to  one  of  three  co,  .  ^^ 

should     learn     to     distinguish     the     different    first,    faulty    design;    second,    poor •mate     as;        In  spite  o{  the  tremendous  volume  of  public 

mp   a?   thev   recoff     and  third,  careless  or  inexperienced  execution.  woric   which   has   been   executed   in   reinforced 

"Faulty   design"   generally   includes   the   fol-  concrete,  there  remains   a   still   greater  use  of 

nize   first  and  second-class  grades  of  work  in    ,owill,,:  "  this  material  along  other  lines,  which  may  be 

masonry,   brick,    wood,    or    steel    construction.       Primarily,   the   selection   of  concrete  for  in-  divided    roughly    into    three    classes,    namely, 

The    trouble   today   is    that   nearly    every   one    correct   use,  such   as  for  conveying  acids,  for  commercial,  private,   and  farm   enterprises, 
inntc      •   rrmrrptp   as   rnnrrete    and   attributes    waterproofing    cellars    and    walls,    where    the        Commercial      work    generally    includes    fac- 

water  is  under  static  head,  or  the  use  of  con-  torics,   warehouses,  lofts,   office   buildings,   ho- 

crete  in   tension,  where  current  practice   does  tels,    chimneys,    reservoirs,     foundations,     and 

possess   or   possesses   in   some   cases,   but  not   not  permit  tensile  stresses   in   concrete.  similar    industrial    structures.      Practically    no 

in  the  one  in  question.     The  truth  of  the  mat-        Secondly,    the    incorrect    designing    of    con-  progressive    industrial    executive    goes    ahead 

tetr    is    that   concrete    is    a    good   material— in    crete    to    take    loads    without    providing    the  wjth   new   building   work,   or   for  that   matter, 

.i—i  'A  :     proper    reinforcement    or    proper    amount    of  w;th    alterations    to   existing   structures,   with- 

S   concrete.      Such    designs    occur    frequently    in  Out   investigating    and    taking     estimates     on 

in  no  way  foolproof.  other  materials,  and  are  in  no  sense  the  fault  concrete    or    reinforced    concrete.      Although 

It    cannot    be    disputed    that    concrete    and    of  the  material,  but  the  fault  of  the  designer,  the   commercial   development   of   this   material 

reinforced  concrete  construction  are  of  oroven   We    cannot   expect   inexperienced   men   to   de-  .;s  not  much  over  fifteen  years  old,  its  use  is 

,,        ,-.        ,         ,    .    sign  properly  in  concrete  any  more  than  you  very    extensive.      In    Europe,    moreover,    par- 

merit    ana    recognized    worth.      One    has    but   **     gJP^  \em    tQ    design>  in    terra    cotta>  ^^  jn    Germany,    conc'rete    is    used    in 

to  glance  about  him  to  be  impressed  with  the  brjcjCi  steel,  or  wood,  if  they  do  not  know  many  lines  to  which  we  have  not  yet  adapted 
wide  usage  that  this  material  has  had.  It  is  wj,at  they  are  about.  it.  France  also  relies  on  concrete  for  prac- 
idle  to  say  that  concrete  is  essentially  un-  The  condition  referred  to  above  as  "poor  tically  every  class  of  construction, 
worthy  and  dangerous.  Surely  such  conserva-  materials"  has  been  the  basic  cause  of  the  The  use  of  concrete  for  residences,  garages, 
tive  interests  as  the  great  railroads  of  this  maj0rity  of  the  few  failures  which  have  oc-  stables,  fences,  sidewalks,  and  other  small 
country,  the  United  States  government,  the  curred  in  connection  with  concrete  construe-  structures  has  been  extensive,  but  not  nearly 
Prussian  government,  the  English  govern-  tion  poor  materials  may  be  used  either  as  much  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  fu- 
ment,  and,  in  fact,  capital  throughout  the  through  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  ture.  There  are  many  problems  in  connection 
world  would  not  have  put  the  cash  they  have  concrete,  or  may  be  used  intentionally  bv  a  wjtn  the  same  which  have  not  been  solved  as 
into  this  material,  unless  they  had  become  dishonest  contractor;  in  either  instance,  their  satisfactory  as  they  should  be.  Nevertheless, 
convinced  that  it  was  safe  and  permanent.  use  hurts  concrete,  but  the  resulting  damage  a  great  number  of  residences  and  bungalows 
The  irrigation  work  throughout  the  West,  js  not  inherent  to  the  use  of  concrete.  One  have  been  built  of  concrete  in  all  parts  of 
both  dams  and  canals,  the  New  York  subways  might  use  poor  brick  themselves  in  an  ordi-  the  country.  As  more  and  more  work  is 
and  railroad  tunnels,  the  Panama-  Canal,  the  nary  building,  and,  if  the  structure  collapsed,  being  done,  the  architectural  and  practical 
New  York  Barge  Canal,  the  Catskill  water  as  ;t  undoubtedly  would,  the  builder  of  the  treatment  of  the  small  home  is  being  success- 
supply  system,  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail-  structure,  and  not  the  whole  brick  industry,  fuily  worked  out. 
road  viaducts  stretching  for  miles  across  the  would  be  blamed.  Farm  work  is  very  widespread,  and  the 

Se\f  V»tt?  t  t°h    ±Vo?thP™3       The    third    ccnditi?"    referfred    to    as    beine    adoption   of  concreted   been   more   success- 

st  the   merits   of   this   material     responsible  for  any  failure  of  concrete,  name-   f  j  \herein   than   along   any   one   line.     A    list 

One.  prominent    Eastern    railway  .in    a   period    ly,    «careless    or    inexperienced    execution,"    is    of   but   a  few   of  the  more   common   types   of 

of  nine  .years  has  used  concrete  in  rebuilding   something  which  is  growing  less   and   less  as    structures     wh;ch    can    be    built    bv    any    one 

1.002  bridges  on  its  lines      Over  900  000  cubic    more    concrete    work    is    being    executed     and   S£    much  experience^  and  withVtk   skill 

concrete   have   been   placed   on   this    more    contractors,    engineers,    and    architects    and  t    satisfaction,    may    be    of    interest; 

come   to   understand   the   requirements    of   the    Cow  barnSi   stables,  floors   of  all  kinds,  steps 

Complicated  Inspections.  material.     Some   three   years   ago   there    were    and     stajrs>     foundations,    cisterns,    watering 

If  concrete  is  properly  handled,  it  is  a  most  several  bad  failures  of  bridges  and  buildings  trougns,  tanks  of  all  descriptions,  silos,  horse 
excellent  material.  What  this  means  in  the  constructed  of  concrete.  In  almost  every  biocks,  pigpens,  and  chicken  houses.  A  num- 
essence  is  that,  in  concrete  construction,  the  case  the  failure  was  traceable  to  the  inexpert-  ber  of  the  large  cement  companies  have  pub- 
inspection  has  to  be  made  at  the  site  of  the  ence  of  the  contractors.  They  had  built  their  ]jshed,  and  are  quite  willing  to  furnish  upon 
work,  whereas,  in  other  materials,  such  as  forms  or  moulds  incorrectly;  they  had  not  demand,  books  showing  just  how  to  handle 
structural  steel  work,  the  inspection  is  at  the  cleaned  the  same,  and  they  had  used  no  dis-  concrete  in  such  work.  The  forms  and  mould 
mills  where  the  manufacturing  of  the  mate-  cretion  in  removing  the  forms.  are  easy  to  prepare,  and  the  materials  neces- 

ri.il  is  even  more  complicated  than  is  the  case  Although  it  may  appear  that  concrete  re-  sary  are  generally  to  be  found  locally, 
with  concrete.  Almost  any  inspector  on  a  quires  technical  consideration  to  be  success-  The  advantages  of  concrete  for  all  classes 
concrete  building  can  tell  by  looking  at  con-  ful>  the  inference  should  not  be  drawn  that  of  construction  are  briefly  as  follows: 
crete  as  it  goes  into  the  forms  whether  it  is  there  are  not  innumerable  opportunities  for  First,  the  relative  cost  of  concrete  and  oth- 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  and  whether  or  not  the  use  of  concrete  where  professional  atten-  er  materiais.  Compared  to  any  other  method 
the  architect's  specifications  are  being  lived  tion  is  unnecessary.  Many  thousands  of  small  of  nreproof  construction,  reinforced  concrete 
up  to.  No  man  can  by  a  mere  physical  in-  farm  structures  and  outbuildings  have  been  wi]j  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent>  jn  initial 
spection  of  steel  or  iron  say  whether  the  built  of  concrete,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  cost>  and  wij]  resuit  in  obtaining  minimum 
specifications  have  been  fulfilled.  It  requires  °f  the  owners.  Square  miles  of  sidewalks  and  insurance  rates,  and  will,  further,  result  in  a 
careful  laboratory  work  to  determine  the  roadways  of  cement  exist  throughout  the  reduction  in  maintenance  and  repair  charges, 
amount  of  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  country,  all  having  been  made  by  compara-  so  that;  compared  to  any  other  form  of  fire- 
present.  Any  material  variation  in  the  auan-  lively  inexperienced  labor.  In  fact,  it  would  proof  construction,  it  has  no  superiors.  The 
t'ty  of  one  of  these  elements  seriously  affects  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  uses  of  con-  maximum  height  for  the  economical  construc- 
the  strength  of  the  steel.  Concrete  on  the  crete  easily  open  to  the  general  public.  tion  o{  a  reinforced  concrete  building  is  ten 

other  hand  has  demonstrated  time  and  time  There  is  an  old  saying  among  concrete  peo-  storjes  owjn  to  the  size  of  the  columns,  but 
again  that  it  is  stronger  than  ever  its  most  Ple  that  "concrete,  once  up,  stays  up."  Once  a  cornbjnation  of  structural  steel  columns  and 
enthusiastic  adherents  will  acknowledge.  It  tne  forms  or  moulds  are  removed,  and  the  reinforced  concrete  floors  is  being  used  in 
can  be  made  in  any  place  and  in  a  great  many  concrete  has  set,  there  is  little  danger  of  its  many  of  the  large  buildings  in  this  country 
ways,  providing  certain  simple  requirements  evcr  collapsing.  Of  course,  if  concrete  has  at  the  present  time  There  are  over  3000  of- 
are  followed.  The  lesson  for  the  layment  been  selected  for  use  in  a  place  where  the  fice  an£  Ioft  bujidi'ngs  on  Manhattan  Island 
here  is  to  employ  technical  advice  before  en-  conditions  render  its  use  unfit,  one  cannot  which  have  been  fireproofed  with  concrete 
-•ing  in  building  work.  Hire  an  architect  vouch  for  the  results.  The  majority  of  such  and  there  are  probably  six  or  seven  thousanc 
nr  an  engineer  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  deleterious  conditions^  are  known  to  the  con-  buj]dings  solely  of  reinforced  concrete  con- 
proper  deigns  are  prepared  and  the  proper  crete  profession,  and  it  is  only  when  inexperi-  struction  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
materials  used  in  the  proposed  structure  cnce  governs  the  work  that  concrete  is  used  _  .  ,  „ 

Give  the   contract  for  the  new  work  to  a  re-    in    *"ch   places.     Precisely  the   same   situation 

liable  bidder.     Don't  he  fooled  by  the  low  bid     cxists    with    atlv   other   material.      One   would        Compared   to   brick  and   wood   construction 
I.   ok   into   the   contractor's    financial   standing.    n°t  think  of  using  steel  where  the  water  could    concrete   is   more   expensive    by   from   5   to  21 
and.  in   general,  investigate   him  as  vou  would    ?pt   at   it   and   rust  it.  nor  would   conservative    per  cent,  but_if  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  bull 
your   doctor   <r    vonr   lawyer,   before   you   en-    interests    specify   wood    when    they    wanted    a    ings  be   considered,  even  though   the  concret; 
gage    him.      All    the    bonds   and    inspectors   in    fire-resistant   material.     The  crux  "of  the  mat-    structure  may  have  a  higher  initial   cost,  it 
the  world  won't  make  a  man  do  honest  work    ter  is  that  concrete  must  be  understood  and   possible  to  show  by  careful  calculation  of  cer 
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tain  annual  fixed  charges,  that  the  concrete 
building  will  give  a  lower  annual  tax  against 
the  enterprise  that  it  is  housing  than  will  the 
cheaper  forms  of  construction. 

The  second  advantage  is  its  fireproofness, 
concrete  being  generally  accepted  by  the  in- 
surance interests  and  the  building  world  as 
being  itnequaled  in  its  proproof  qualities.  Bal- 
timore and  San  Francisco  tested  concrete  and 
found  it  good.  Many  individual  fires  through- 
nut  the  country  have  subjected  concrete  floors, 
beams,  girders,  and  columns  to  most  severe 
conditions,  with  the  result  that  the  owners 
of  the  buildings  on  fire  have  immediately  aft- 
er the  extinguishing  of  the  flames  been  able 
to  make  use  of  their  structures — a  condition 
which  has  never  been  heard  of  in  any  other 
type  of  building. 

The  permanency  of  concrete  cannot  be 
doubted.  One  hardly  ever  reads  anything  about 
concrete  without  finding  reference  to  its  use 
by  the  Romans  and  other  ancients.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  the  concrete  which  we 
are  placing  today  is  better  than  the  old  kind 
of  concrete.  This  for  the  reason  that  the 
cement,  which  was  used  in  the  old  days  was 
a  natural  but  non-uniform  material,  whereas 
our  cement  today  is  an  artificial,  chemically 
uniform  substance.  Hundreds  of  tests  of  ce- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  demon- 
strated that  it  steadily  increases  in  strength 
for  long  periods  of  time,  and  that  as  far  as 
scientific  judgment  can  foresee  our  concrete 
structures  are  increasing  and  will  continue  to 
increase  in  strength  year  by  year.  Concrete 
is  not  only  permanent,  but  actually  grows 
better. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


BIG  LOGGING  CONTRACT. 

Warren  Flanagan,  of  Iron  Mountain,  has 
plans  made  for  his  logging  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Granite  Bluff.  He  expects  to  log 
about  2,000,000  feet  of  hardwood,  hemlock  and 
cedar.  Of  this  amount  1,000,000  feet  of  hard- 
wood will  go  to  the  Von  Platen  Lumber  Com- 
pany, to  be  delivered  at  the  company's  new 
sawmill  at  Iron  Mountain;  500,000  feet  of  hem- 
lock and  1.000  cords  of  pulpwood  to  the  Kim- 
berley-Clark  Company.  Niagara,  4,000  cedar 
ties  to  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company,  and  his 
entire  output  of  cedar  poles,  posts  and  logs 
to  the  Roper  Lumber  Company,  Menominee. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Flanagan  has  a 
large  contract  with  the  Bristol  Mining  Com- 
pany of  Crystal  Falls,  for  mining  timber,  which 
includes  15,000  pieces  of  eight-foot  logging. 
Mr.  Flanagan  has  given  the  contract  to  cut 
and  haul  to  the  track  1,000,000  feet  of  hard- 
wood and  500,000  feet  of  hemlock  to  Anton 
Miench.  The  cedar,  pulpwood  and  mining 
timber  Mr.  Flanagan  will  cut  with  his  own 
crew. 


COUNTY    ROAD    SYSTEM    FAVORED. 

Thirty-four  of  the  counties  of  Michigan  have 
•Med  the  county  road  system,  which  is  tax- 
ing the  whole  county  for  a  fund  to  build 
trunk  line  roads.  They  are  Alger,  Alpena, 
Baraga,  Bay,  Benzie,  Berrien,  Cheboygan, 
Chippewa,  Delta.  Dickinson,  Emmett,  Genesee, 
Gladwin.  Gogebic,  Grand  Traverse,  loscn. 
Iron,  Kalkaska,  Kalamazoo,  Luce,  Maniste'e, 
Marquette,  Mason,  Mecosta,  Menominee,  Mis- 
saukcc.  Muskegon,  Oceana,  Ogemaw,  Ontona- 
gon.  Saginaw,  Schoolcraft.  Wayne  and  Wex- 
ford. 

In  St.  Clair,  Cass,  and  Gratiot  resolutions 
were  introduced  at  the  October  sessions  of 
the  boards  of  supervisors  to  submit  the  propo- 
sition to  a  vote  of  the  people,  but  in  each 
case_  the  matter  was  laid  over  to  the  January 
sessions. 


MUST  HAVE  GOOD  ROADS. 

Uncle  Sam  has  a  firm  hold  upon  the  question 
of  good  roads  which  are  being  talked  about  all 
over  the  country.  In  some  localities  threats  have 
been  made  and  eventually  carried  out  to  the  ef- 
fect that  rural  mail  service  would  be  discon- 
tinued if  the  roads  traveled  over  were  not  put  in 
better  condition. 


CROSS-TIES    PURCHASED   IN    1909. 

The  total  number  of  wooden  cross-ties  pur- 
chased by  the  steam  and  electric  railroads  of  the 
United  States  in  1909  was  123,751,000.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  11,285,000  ties,  or  10 
per  cent.,  over  the  number  purchased  in  1908, 
but  a  decrease  of  29,952,000,  or  19.5  per  cent, 
from  the  number  reported  for  1907.  The  year 
1907  was  one  of  great  activity  in  the  railroad 
world,  while  in  1908  the  railroads  felt  the  effect 
of  the  general  business  depression  and  curtailed 
their  expenses  accordingly.  The  figures  for 
1909,  1908  and  1907  show,  however,  that  the 
cross-tie  industry  is  rapidly  regaining  the  pros- 
perity enjoyed  in  1907. 

Of  the  ties  bought  for  new  track  in  1909,  the 
steam  railroads  reported  13,822.000,  or  about  84 
per  cent.,  and  the  electric  roads  2,615,000.  The 
ties  purchased  for  new  track  by  steam  roads 
formed  12  per  cent.  of~alT  ties  purchased  by 
them,  while  the  corresponding  proportion  for 
the  electric  roads  was  31.4  per  cent. 

Ten  kinds  of  wood  supplied  97.3  per  cent,  of 
all  tie-s  purchased.  These  are  oak,  southern 
pine,  Douglas  fir,  western  pine,  cedar,  chestnut, 
cypress,  tamarack,  hemlock,  and  redwood.  The 
oaks  led  by  a  wide  margin,  being  the  timber 
used  for  57,132,000  ties,  or  46.2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  purchased,  and  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times  as  many  ties  as  were  made 
from  the  southern  pines,  which  ranked  next  in 
importance  and  which  were  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  21,385,000  ties.  More  than  63  per  cent. 
of  all  ties  purchased  were  made  from  some 
species  of  oak  or  from  the  southern  yellow 
pines. 

Douglas  fir,  a  species  which  will  probably  be 
drawn  upon  heavily  as  the  demand  for  ties 
crowds  the  supply  was  used  for  9,067,000  ties. 
Ranking  next  in  importance  were  western  pine, 
cedar,  and  chestnut,  each  being  credited  with  a 
total  of  slightly  more  than  6,500,000  ties.  Cy- 
press, tamarack,  hemlock,  and  redwood,  each 
supplying  more  than  2,000.000  ties,  complete  the 
list  of  the  ten  leading  kinds  of  wood  pur- 
chased. The  remaining  species,  which  include 
white  pine,  lodgepole  pine,  gum,  spruce,  beech, 
maple,  birch,  elm,  mesquite,  locust,  ash,  walnut, 
and  a  number  of  others  furnished  but  3,- 
334,000  ties. 

The  two  leading  timbers  were  the  same  as  in 
1908.  Oak,  with  an  increase  of  9,022,000  ties, 
contributed  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  ties  purchased  in  1909  than  in 
Southern  pine,  on  the  other  hand,  fur- 
nished a  slightly  smaller  number  of  ties  than 
in  1908  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total. 
Douglas  fir,  with  an  increase  of  1,079,000  ties, 
held  third  rank  in  1909,  the  same  as  in  1907. 

The  increasing  use  of  several  of  the  rela- 
tively unimportant  tie  woods,  especially  gum, 
spruce,  and  beech,  is  noteworthy.  The  number 
of  gum  ties  purchased,  which  in  1907  was  only 
15,000,  increased  to  262,000  in  1908,  and  by  a 
further  gain  of  116,000  ties,  reached  a  total  of 
378,000  ties  in  1909.  Spruce  and  beech  also 
showed  heavy  gains  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  increasing  use  of  these  species  which  are 
lacking  in  decay-resisting  qualities  is  evidence 
of  the  growing  use  of  methods  of  wood  preser- 
vation through  chemical  treatment. 

Approximately  77  per  cent,  of  all  ties  pur- 
chased in  1909  were  hewed.  Although  the  pro- 
portion of  hewed  ties  was  lower  than  in  1908, 
it  was  the  same  as  in  1907  and  higher  than  in 
1906.  About  82  per  cent,  of  all  ties  purchased 
in  1908  and  about  75  per  cent,  of  those  pur- 
chased in  1906  were  hewed.  In  the  industry  as 
a  whole  it  is  apparent  that  methods  of  manu- 
facture are  not  undergoing  any  great  general 
and  permanent  changes. 

Cross-ties  made  of  oak  showed  a  slight  gain 
in  the  relative  number  of  sawed  ties.  In  1908, 
12.4  per  cent,  of  the  oak  ties  purchased  were 
sawed,  while  in  1909,  16  per  cent  were  so  re- 
ported. In  the  case  of  ties  made  from  southern 
pine  the  proportion  of  hewed  ties,  although  less 
than  in  1908,  was  greater  than  in  1907.  Doug- 
las fir  is  the  only  important  timber  from  which 
more  ties  are  sawed  than  hewed,  78.5  per  cent, 
of  the  ties  reported  as  made  from  this  timber 
in  1909  being  sawed.  The  number  of  ties 


hewed  from  Douglas  fir  does  not  change  from 
year  to  year  proportionate  to  the  use  of  the 
species,  the  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  ties 
made  from  this  wood  being  confined  largely  to 
sawed  ties,  which  show  wide  variations  annu- 
ally. 

In  the  case  of  cedar  ties  the  number  of 
hewed  ties  shows  a  steady  and  heavy  decrease 
since  1907,  while  the  number  of  sawed  ties  has 
increased  correspondingly,  from  592,000  in  1907 
to  1,813,000  in  1909. 

The  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States 
purchased  115,432,000  cross-ties  in  1909,  or  93.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  purchased.  Of 
these,  77.9  per  cent  were  hewed  and  22.1  per 
cent,  sawed.  The  electric  railroads  purchased 
8,319,000  ties,  or  6.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
1909,  a  gain  of  1,894,000  ties  over  1908.  Of 
these,  67.5  per  cent,  were  hewed  and  32.5  per 
cent,  sawed. 

Next  to  oak  ties  the  electric  roads  purchased 
more  ties  made  of  chestnut  than  of  any  other 
species.  Almost  as  many  southern  pine  ties 
were  reported  by  them ;  and  ties  of  cedar,  red- 
wood, and  .Douglas  fir  ranked  next  in  import- 
ance. Since  the  steam  roads  purchased  a  very 
high  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  ties  re- 
ported, the  rank  of  the  woods  used  by  them  is 
the  same  as  that  discussed  under  the  total  num- 
ber purchased  by  both  classes  of  roads.  The 
less  durable  woods  are  little  used  by  the  electric 
roads,  doubtless  because  these  roads  lack  the 
facilities  for  preservative  treatment  which  a 
number  of  the  large  steam  railroads  now  pos- 
sess. 

The  total  cost  of  all  cross-ties  purchased  in 
1909  was  $60,320,700,  an  amount  which  exceeds 
the  figures  for  1908  by  more  than  $4,000,000. 

In  1909  the  steam  roads  and  electric  roads 
each  paid  the  same  average  price  for  hewed 
ties.  Sawed  ties  were  purchased  for  the  same 
average  price  (49  cents)  as  hewed  ties  by  the 
steam  roads,  but  the  electric  roads  paid  4  cents 
more  for  sawed  ties.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  although  the  average  tie  used  by  the  elec- 
tric roads  is  smaller  than  that  used  by  the  steam 
roads,  the  price  paid  for  it  is  generally  greater. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  the  disadvantages  inci- 
dent to  contracts  for  smaller  quantities  of  ma- 
terial, but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  electric  roads 
are  more  likely  to  purchase  ties  at  points  where 
the  price  includes  railroad  transportation 
charges. 

The  highest  average  price  reported  by  the 
steam  railroads  was  64  cents  for  sawed  red- 
wood ties  and  the  lowest  33  cents  for  hewed 
hemlock.  The  electric  roads  paid  as  high  as  82 
cents  for  hewed  western  pine  ties,  these  being 
practically  all  treated,  while  the  lowest  average 
price  paid  by  them  was  31  cents  for  hewed 
hemlock. — From  Annual  Federal  Report. 

RECEIVER     FOR     PETERS     SALT     AND 
LUMBER  COMPANY. 

Judge  Denison  of  the  United  States  court 
has  appointed  the  Michigan  Trust  Company 
of  Grand  Rapids  received  for  the  R.  G.  Peters 
Salt  and  Lumber  Company  of  Manistee  and 
for  R.  G.  Peters.  The  liabilities  approximate 
$2.000.000  and  the  assets  are  believed  to  be 
$500,000  in  excess  of  these,  but  they  are 
widely  scattered.  The  receiver  was- appointed 
for  the  conservation  of  the  Peters  interests 
and  to  protect  creditors. 

Mr.  Peters  and  the  Peters  Salt  and  Lumber 
Company  failed  in  1890  and  the  Michigan 
Trust  Company  was  appointed  receiver  then 
also.  All  debts  aggregating  about  $3,000,000 
were  paid  in  full  and  assets  aggregating 
$1.500,000  were  turned  over  to  Mr.  Peters. 
The  receivership  was  dissolved  in  1896.  Now 
comes  the  second  crash. 

The  receivership  is  now  created  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mrs.  Emma  Burton  of  Palestine. 
Texas,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Peters,  who  has  filed 
a  bill  in  chancery  in  the  United  States  court 
asking  that  this  action  be  taken.  She  is  a 
creditor  of  the  R.  G.  Peters  Salt  and  Lumber 
Company  to  the  amount  of  $16,163,  holding 
the  company's  notes  endorsed  by  Mr.  Peters. 
The  action  is  in  chancery  and  not  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 
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MORE  THAN   6O,OOO   YARDS 

PETOSKEY    HARD    LIMESTONE 

USED    FOR 

* 

BUILDING  STREETS  AND  ROADS 

IN    SOME    OF    THE 

Principal    Cities   and    Counties 

in    Michigan 

Write  for  further  information  and  prices  to 


PETOSKEY  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 

PETOSKEY,    MICH. 


O    Any    Responsible    Firm  Wanting  to  reach  the 
Highway   Commissioner:  and  Road  Contractors 
in  Michigan,   we  offer    for    sale    this    desirable    space. 

Michigan  Roads  &    Forests 

70  Larned  Street  West  Detroit,  Michigan 


Pamphlots 
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